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LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  CHARNOCK, 


BY   WM.   SYMINGTON,    D.D. 


■  ■  ^  •> 


Stefsbn  Chabnock,  B.D.,  was  bom  in  the  year  1628,  in  the 
parish  of  St  Kal^iaiine  Oree,  London.  His  fitther,  Mr.  Biohard 
Ghamock,  practised  as  a  solicitor  in  the  Court  of  Ohanceiy,  and 
was  descended  from  a  family  of  some  antiquity  in  Lancashire. 
Stephen,  after  a  course  of  preparatory  study,  entered  hictiself,  at  an 
early  period  of  life,  a  student  in  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  placed  under  the  immediate  tuition  of  the  celebrated' 
Dr.  William  Sancroft,  who  became  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Can* 
terbury.  Although  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  coUegea 
seldom  prove  the  spiritual  birthplaces  of  the  youth  that  attend  them, 
It  was  otherwise  in  this  case.  The  Sovereign  Spirit,  who  woriceth 
where  and  how  he  wills,  had  determined  that  this  young  man,  while 
proeecnting  his  early  studies,  should  undergo  that  essential  chunge 
of  heart  which,  bemdes  yielding  an  amoimt  of  personal  comfort,  could 
not  fidl  to  exert  a  salutary  influence  on  all  his  &ture  inquiries,  sane* 
tify  whatever  learning  he  might  hereafter  acquire,  and  fit  him  for. 
being  eminently  usefcd  to  thousands  of  his  fellow-creatures.  To  this 
all-important  event  we  may  safely  trace  the  eminence  to  which,  both 
as  a  Preacher  and  as  a  Divine,  he  afterwards  attained, — ^aa  he  had 
thus  a  stinmlus  to  exertion,  a  motive  to  vigorous  and  unremitting 
application,  which  could  not  otherwise  have  existed. 

On  his  leaving  the  University  he  spent  some  time  in  a  private 
fimoily,  either  as  a  preceptor  or  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  himself 
the  better  for  discharging  the  solemn  and  arduous  duties  of  publio 
life,  on  which  be  was  about  to  enter.  Soon  after  this,  just  as  the 
CSvil  War  broke  out  in  England,  he  commenced  his  official  labors 
as  a  minister  of  the  gospel  of  peace,  somewhere  in  Southwark.  He 
does  not  appear  to  have  held  this  situation  long ;  but  short  as  was 
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his  ministry  there,  it  was  not  altogether  without  firuit.  He  who  had 
made  the  student  himself,  while  yet  yoimg,  the  subject  of  saving 
operations,  was  pleased  also  to  give  efficacy  to  the  first  efforts  of  the 
youthftd  pastor  to  win  souls  to  Christ.  Several  individuals  in  this 
his  first  charge  were  led  to  own  him  as  their  spiritual  father.  Nor  is 
this  a  solitary  instance  of  the  early  ministry  of  an  individual  receiv- 
ing that  countenance  from  on  high  which  has  been  withheld  from 
the  labors  of  his  riper  years.  A  circumstance  this,  ftdl  of  encourage- 
ment to  those  who,  in  the  days  of  youth,  are  entering  with  much 
fear  and  trembling  on  service  in  the  Lord's  vineyard.  At  the  time 
when  they  may  feel  impelled  to  exclaim  with  most  vehemence,  Whv 
is  sufficient  for  these  things?  God  may  cheer  them  with  practical  con- 
firmations of  the  truth,  that  their  suffixnency  is  of  Ood, 

In  1649,  Chamock  removed  from  Southwark  to  Oxford,  where, 
through  favor  of  the  Parliamentary  Visitors,  he  obtained  a  fellowship 
in  New  CoUege;  and,  not  long  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  his 
own  merits,  was  incorporated  Master  of  Arts.  His  singular  gifts, 
and  unwearied  exertions,  so  attracted  t-he  notice  and  gained  the 
approbation  of  the  learned  and  pious  members  of  the  University, 
that,  in  1652,  he  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  Senior  Proctor, — an 
office  which  he  continued  to  hold  till  1656,  and  the  duties  of  which 
he  discharged  in  a  way  which  brought  equal  honor  to  himself  and 
benefit  to  the  community. 

When  the  period  of  his  proctorship  expired,  he  went  to  Ireland, 
where  he  resided  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Henry  Oromwell,  who  had 
been  appointed  by  his  father,  the  Protector,  to  the  government  of 
that  country.  It  is  remarkable  how  many  of  the  eminent  divines, 
both  of  England  and  Scotland,  have  spent  some  part  of  their  time 
in  Ireland,  either  as  chaplains  to  the  army  or  as  reftigees  from  perse- 
outing  bigotry.  Chamock  seems  to  have  gone  thither  in  the  capa- 
city of  chaplain  to  the  Governor,  an  office  which,  in  his  case  at  least, 
proved  no  sinecure.  During  his  residence  in  Dublin,  he  appears  to 
have  exercised  his  ministry  with  great  regularity  and  zeal.  He 
preached,  we  are  told,  every  Lord's  day,  with  much  acceptance,  to 
an  audience  composed  of  persons  of  different  religious  denominations, 
and  of  opposite  grades  in  society.  His  talents  and  worth  attracted 
the  members  of  other  churches,  and  his  connection  with  the  femily 
of  the  Governor  secured  the  attendance  of  persons  of  rank.  By 
these  his  ministrations  were  greatly  esteemed  and  applauded ;  and  it 
is  hoped  that  to  some  of  them  they  were  also  blessed.  But  even 
many  who  had  no  respect  for  his  piety,  and  who  reaped  no  saving 
benefits  from  his  preaching,  were  unable  to  withhold  their  admiratioii 
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of  Ins  learnmg  and  his  gifts.  Stndjing  at  once  to  be  an  "ensainple 
to  ike  flock, '^  and  to  ^'walk  wiihin  his  house  with  a  perfect  heart," 
his  qualities,  both  public  and  private,  his  appearances,  whether  in 
the  pulpit  or  the  domestic  circle,  commanded  the  esteem  of  all  who 
were  privileged  to  form  his  acquaintance.  It  is  understood  that  the 
honorary  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Divinity,  which  he  held,  was  the 
gift  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  conferred  during  his  residence  in 
that  city. 

The  restoration  of  Charles,  in  1660,  put  an  end  to  Chamock's 
ministry  in  Ireland,  and  hindered  his  resuming  it  elsewhere  for  a 
oonsiderable  time.  That  event,  leading,  as  it  could  not  but  do,  to 
the  re-establishment  of  arbitrary  power,  was  followed,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  by  the  ejectment  of  many  of  the  most  godly  miaisters 
that  ever  lived.  Among  these  was  the  excellent  individual  of  whom 
we  are  now  speaking.  Accordingly,  although  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land he  took  up  his  residence  in  London,  he  was  not  permitted  to 
hold  any  pastoral  charge  there.  Nevertheless,  he  continued  to  prose- 
cute his  studies  with  ardor,  and  occasionally  exercised  his  gifts  in  a 
private  way  for  fifteen  years,  during  whifch  time  he  paid  some  visits 
to  the  continent,  especially  to  France  and  Holland. 

At  length,  in  1675,  when  the  restrictions  of  the  government  were 
80  far  relaxed,  he  accepted  a  call  irom  a  congregation  in  Crosby 
Square,  to  become  co-pastor  with  the  Eev.  Thomas  Watson,  the 
ejected  minister  of  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  who,  soon  after  the  Act 
of  Uniformity,  had  collected  a  church  in  that  place.  Mr.  Watson 
was  an  eminent  Presbyterian  divine,  and  the  society  which  he  was 
instrumental  in  founding  became  afterwards,  under  the  ministry  of 
Dr.  Grosvenor,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  the  city,  in  respect 
both  of  numbers  and  of  wealth.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  here  to 
insert  a  few  brief  notices  respecting  the  place  of  worship  which  this 
congregation  occupied,  being  the  scene  of  Chamock's  labors  during 
a  principal  part  of  his  ministry,  and  that  in  connection  with  which 
he  closed  his  official  career. 

The  place  in  which  this  humble  Presbyterian  congregation*  assem- 
bled was  a  lai^  hall  of  Crosby  House,  an  ancient  mansion  on  the 
east  side  of  Bishopgate  Street,  erected  by  Sir  John  Crosby,  Sheriff 
and  Alderman  of  London,  in  1470.  After  passing  through  the  hands 
of  several  occupants,  and,  among  others,  those  of  Eichard  UL,  who 
thought  it  not  unfit  for  being  a  royal  residence,  it  became,  about  the 

■  Hie  Society  which  met  in  GroBbj  Hall  has  been  represented  as  a  congregational 
skureh ;  bat  Wilson,  in  his  ESstory  of  Dissenting  Ohurehes,  repeatedly  speaks  of  it  as 
Pntbytenafu-^VkU  v.  L  p.  880. 
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year  1640,  the  property  of  Aklennan  Sir  Jolm  Laaghaniy  a  statmch 
Presbyterian  and.  Loyalist  A  calamitons  fire  afterwards  bo  injured 
itfaie  building,  ad  to  render  it  unsuitable  for  a>  fionilyresidenoe;  but 
the  hall,  celebrated  for  its  magnificent  oaken  ceiling,  happily  eBcp.ped 
the  conflagration,  and  wafi.  converted  into  a. meeting-house  for  Mr. 
^Watson's  congregation,  of  which  the  proprietor  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  member.  The  structure,  though  greatly  dilapidated;  still 
exists,  and  is  said  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens 
of  the  domestic  architecture,  of  the  fifteenfth  century  now  remaining 
in  the  metropolis.  But^  as  an  illustration  of  the  vicissitudes  such 
edifices  are  destined  to  undergo,  it  may  be  stated  that  Crosby  Hall, 
after  having  witnessed  the  splendors  of  royalty,  and  been  consecrated 
to  the  solemnities  of  divine  worship,  was  lately — perhaps  it  is  stLll-^ 
dedicated  to  the  inferior,  if  not  ignoble,  uses  <^  a  wool«packer. 

After  saying  so  much  about  the  building,  a  word  or  two  respecting 
the  congregation  which  assembled  for  years  under  its  vaulted  roo^ 
may  not  be  deemed  inappropriate.  It  was  formed,  as  we  have  already 
said,  by  the  Bev.  Thomas  Watson,  the  ejected  minister  of  St  Stephen's, 
Walbrook.  This  took  place  in  1662,  and  CSiamock  was  Mr.  Watson's 
colleague  for  five  years.  Mr.  Watson  was  succeeded  by  the  son  of  an 
ejected  minister,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Slater,  who  discharged  the  pastoral 
duties  with  great  ability  and  faithfulness  for  twenty-four  years,  and 
closed  his  ministry  and  life  with  this  solemn  patriarchal  sentence 
addressed  to  his  people : — "  I  charge  you  befxre  God,  that  you  pre- 
pare to  meet  me  at  the  day  of  judgment,  as  my  crown  of  joy ;  and 
that  not  one  of  you  be  wanting  at  the  right  hand  of  God."  Dr, 
Benjamin  Grosvenor  succeeded  Mr.  Slater.  His  singular  acumen, 
graceM  utterance,  lively  imagination,  and  fervid  devotion,  are  said 
to  have  secured  for  the  congregation  a  greater  degree  of  prosperity 
than  it  had  ever  before  enjoyed.  A  pleasing  recollection  has  been 
preserved,  of  perhaps  one  of  the  most  touching  discourses  ever  com- 
posed, having  been  delivered  by  him  in  this  Hall,  on  Tfie  Temper  of, 
Christ.  In  this  discourse  the  Saviour  is  introduced,  by  way  of  illus* 
trating  his  own  command  that  "repentance  and  remission  of  sins 
should  be  preached  unto  all  nations,  beginning  at  Jentsalem,^^  as  giting 
the  Apostles  directions  how  they  are  to  proceed  in  carrying  out  this 
requirement  Amongst  other  things,  he  is  represented  as  saying  to 
them: — "Go  into  all  nations  and  offer  this  salvation  as  you  go ;  but 
lest  the  poor  house  of  Israel  should  think  themselves  abandoned  to 
despair,  the  seed  of  Abraham,  mine  ancient  firiend ;  as  cruel  and 
unkind  as  they  have  been,  go,  make  them  ihe  first  offer  of  grace ;  let 
them  that  struck  the  rock,  drink  first  of  its  refreshing  streams;  and 
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^du&j  ihat  drerw  mj  blood,  be  welcome  to  its  healing  yirtue.  Tell 
ihenif  tbat  as  I  was  sesit  .to  the  lost  ^heep  of  the  hcniae  of  Israel^  so,  if 
tbey  will  loe  gatheied,  I  will  be  their  shepherd  still.  Though  thej 
doqaaed  m  j  tears  which  I  shed  oyer  theiOY  and  imprecated  mj  blood 
to  be  upon  them,  tell  them  'twas  for  their  sakes  I  shed  both;  that 
hy  my  tears  I  might  soften  their  hearts  towards  Gk)d,  and  by  my 

blood  I  might  reconcile  God  to  them« Tell  them,  you  have 

seen  the  prints  of  the  nails  upon  my  handa  and  feet,  and  the  wounds 
.cf  the  spear  in  my  side;  and  that  Ihose.  marks  of  their  cruelty  are  so 
&r  &om  giving  me  vindictive  tboxi^hts,  that,  if  they  will  but  repent^ 
every  wound  they  have  given  me  speaks  in  their  behalf  pleads  with 
the  Father  for  the  remission  of  their  sins,  and  enables  me  to  bestow 

it Nay,  if  you  meet  that  poor  wretoh  that  thrust  the  spear 

into  my  side,  tell  him  there  is  another  way,  a  better  way,  of  coming 
at  my  heart  If  he,  will  repetitt,.  and  look  upon  him  whom  he  has 
fiated^  and  wiU  mourn,  I  will  cherish  him  in  that  very  bosom  he  has 
wounded;  hi  shall  £md  the  blood  he  shed  an  ample  atonement  for 
the  sin  of  shedding  it  And  tell  him  &om  me,  he  will  put  me  to 
more  pain  and  displeasure  by  revising  this  offer  of  my  blood,  than 
when  he  first  drew  it  forth"  In  Dr.  Groevenor's  old  age,  notwith- 
standing  liiat  he  was  aedated,  from  time  to  time,  by  eminent  divines, 
the  congregation  began  to  decline.  After  his  death,  the  pastoral 
chaige  was  held  by  Dr.  Hodge  and  Mr.  Jones  successively,  but, 
mider  the  ministiy  of  the  latter,  the  church  had  become  so  enfeebled, 
that,  on  the  expiration  of  the  lease  iu  1769,  the  members  agreed  to 
dissolve,  and  were  gradually  absorbed  in  other  societies. 

From  this  digression  we  return,  only  to  record  the  last  circum- 
stance .necessary  to  complete  this  brief  sketch.  The  death  of  Char- 
nock  took  place  July  27,  1680,  when  he  was  in  the  fifty-third  year 
of  his  age.  The  particulars  that  have  come  down  to  us  of  this  event, 
like  those  of  the  other  parts  of  his  history,  are  scanty,  yet  they  war- 
rant us  to  remark  that  he  died  in  a  firame  of  mind  every  way  worthy 
of  his  excellent  character  and  holy  life.  He  was  engaged,  at  the 
time,  in  deUvexing  to  his  people,  at  Crosby  Hall,  that  series  of  Dis- 
courses on  the  Existence  and  Attributes  of  God,  on  which  his  fame 
as  a  writer  chiefly  rests.  The  intense  interest  which  he  was  observed 
to  take  in  the  subjects  of  which  he  treated,  was  regarded  as  an  indi- 
cation that  he  was  nearly  approaching  that  state  in  which  he  was  to 
be  "  filled  with  all  the  ftilness  of  God."  Not  unfrequently  was  he 
heard  to  give  utterance  to  a  longing  desire  for  that  region  for  which 
he  gave  evidence  of  his  being  so  well  prepared.  These  circumstan- 
ces were,  naturally  enough,  looked  upon  as  proofe  that  his  mighty 
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mind,  though  yet  on  earth,  had  begun  to  "  put  off  its  mortality,"  and 
was  £sist  ripening  for  the  paradise  of  God.  From  his  death  taking 
place  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Richard  Tymns,  in  the  parish  of  White- 
chapel,  London,  it  may  be  inferred  that  his  departure  was  sudden. 
The  body  was  immediately  after  taken  to  the  meeting-house  at  Crosby 
Square,  which  had  been  so  often  the  scene  of  his  prayers  and  preach- 
ing. From  thence,  accompanied  by  a  long  train  of  mourners,  it  was 
conveyed  to  St  Michael's  Church,  Cornhill,  where  it  was  deposited 
hard  by  the  Tower  under  the  belfrey.  The  fiineral  sermon  was 
preached  by  his  early  friend  and  fellow-student  at  Cambridge,  Mr. 
John  Johnson,  from  these  apposite  words : — "  Then  shall  the  right- 
eous shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father." 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  facts,  as  far  as  they  are  known,  of  the  life 
of  this  great  man.  There  are  none,  it  is  true,  of  those  striking  occur- 
rences and  marvellous  incidents  in  the  narrative,  which  attract  the  no- 
tice of  the  multitude,  and  which  are  so  gratifying  to  those  who  are  in 
quest  of  excitement  more  than  of  edification.  But,  let  it  ndt  be  thought 
that,  for  this  reason,  the  narrative  must  be  destitute  of  the  materials 
of  personal  improvement.  If,  the  advantages  to  be  derived  frx>m  a 
piece  of  biography  are  at  all  proportioned  to  the  degree  in  which 
the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  subject  resemble  those  of  the 
reader,  a  greater  number,  at  least,  may  be  expected  to  obtain  benefit 
from  a  life,  the  incidents  of  which  are  more  common,  inasmuch  aa 
there  are  but  comparatively  few,  the  events  of  whose  history  are  of 
an  extraordinary  and  dazzling  description.  "When  a  character,'* 
to  use  the  language  of  a  profound  judge  of  human  nature,  *>  "  se- 
lected from  the  ordinary  ranks  of  life,  is  fidthfully  and  minutely  de- 
lineated, no  effort  is  requisite  to  enable  us  to  place  ourselves  in  the 
same  situation ;  we  accompany  the  subject  of  the  narrative,  with  an 
interest  undiminished  by  distance,  unimpaired  by  dissimilarity  of 
circumstances ;  and,  from  the  efforts  by  which  he  surmounted  diffi- 
culties and  vanquished  temptations,  we  derive  the  most  useful  prac- 
tical lessons.  He  who  desires  to  strengthen  his  virtue  and  purify  his 
principles,  will  always  prefer  the  solid  to  the  specious ;  will  be  more 
disposed  to  contemplate  an  example  of  the  unostentatious  piety  and 
goodness  which  all  men  may  obtain,  than  of  those  extraordinary 
achievements  to  which  few  can  aspire ;  nor  is  it  the  mark  of  a  supe- 
rior, but  rather  a  vulgar  and  superficial  taste,  to  consider  nothing  aa 
great  or  excellent  but  that  which  glitters  with  titles,  or  is  elevated 
by  rank" 

k  Robert  HaU. 
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TjRt  MB  endeavor  to  portray  the  character  of  Chamock. 

The  mental  qaalities  by  which  he  was  most  distinguished  as  a  man, 
were  judgment  and  imagination.  The  reasoning  Acuity,  naturally 
strong,  was  improved  by  diligent  training  and  habitual  exercise.  In 
tracing  the  relations  and  tendencies  of  things,  he  greatly  excelled ; 
he  could  compare  aud  contrast  with  admirable  ease  and  beautiful  dis- 
crimination ;  and  his  deductions,  as  was  to  be  expected,  were  usually 
sound  and  logical  Judgment  was,  indeed,  the  presiding  &culty  in 
his,  as  it  ought  to  be  in  all  minds. 

The  more  weighty  qualities  of  intellect  were  ia  him  united  to  a 
brilliant  fancy.  By  this  means  he  was  enabled  to  adorn  the  more 
solid  materials  of  thought  with  the  attractive  hues  of  inventive  ge- 
nius. His  fine  and  teeming  imagination,  ever  under  the  strict  con- 
trol of  reason  and  virtue,  was  uniformly  turned  to  the  most  impor- 
tant purposes.  This  department  of  mental  phenomena,  from  the 
abuses  to  which  it  is  liable,  is  apt  to  be  undervalued ;  yet,  were  this 
the  proper  place,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  imagination 
is  one  of  the  noblest  &culties  with  which  man  has  been  endowed-^ 
a  &culty,  indeed,  the  sound  and  proper  use  of  which  is  not  only  ne- 
cessary to  the  existence  of  sympathy  and  other  social  affections,  but 
also  intimately  connected  with  those  higher  exercises  of  soul,  by  which 
men  are  enabled  to  realize  the  things  that  are  not  seen  and  eternal 
Cl^amock's  imagination  was  under  the  most  cautious  and  skilful 
management — ^the  handmaid,  not,  the  mistress  of  his  reason — and, 
doubtless,  it  tended,  in  no  small  degree,  to  firee  his  character  from 
that  cold  and  contracted  selfishness  which  ia  apt  to  predominate  in 
those  who  are  deficient  in  this  quality ;  to  impart  a  generous  warmth 
to  his  intercourse  with  others ;  and  to  throw  over  his  compositions 
as  an  author  an  animating  and  delightAil  glow. 

These  qualities  of  mind  were  associated  with  habits  of  intense  ap- 
plication and  persevering  diligence,  which  alike  tended  to  invigorate 
his  original  powers,  and  enabled  him  to  turn  them  all  to  the  best  ac- 
count. To  the  original  vigor  of  his  powers  must  be  added  that 
which  culture  supplied.  Chamock  was  a  highly  educated  man.  As 
remarked  by  the  first  editors  of  his  works,  he  was  not  only  "  a  per- 
son of  excellent  parts,  strong  reason,  great  judgment,  and  curious 
fancy,"  but  "  of  high  improvements  and  general  learning,  as  having 
been  all  his  days  a  most  diligent  and  methodical  student."  An  alum- 
nus of  both  the  English  universities,  he  may  be  said  to  have  drawn 
nourishment  from  each  of  these  generous  mothers.  He  had  the  rep- 
utation of  being  a  general  scholar ;  his  acquisitions  being  by  no 
means  limited  to  the  literature  of  his  profession.    Not  onlv  was  hii 
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acquamtance  with  the  onginal  languages  of  Scripture  great,  but  h« 
had  made<  oonaiderable  attamments  in  the  study  of  medicine ;  and, 
indeed,  there  was  acarcdy  any  bnmch  of  learning  with  which  he 
was  unacquainted.  All  his  mental  powers  were  thus  strengthened 
and  refined  by  judicious  discipline,  and,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  he 
knew  well  how  to  devote  his  treasures,  whether  original  or  acquired, 
to  the  service  of  the  Bedeemer ;  and  to  consecrate  the  richest  stores 
of  natural  genius  and  educational  attainment,,  by  laying  them  all  at 
the  foot  of  the  Gross. 

•  But  that  which  gave  the  finish  to  Ghcmiock's  intellectual  ch^racteri 
was  not  the  predominance  of  any  one  quality  so  much  as  the  harmo- 
nious and  nicely  balanced  union  of  all.  Acute  perception,  sound 
judgment,  masculine  sense,  brilliant  imagination,  habits  of  reflectiony 
and  a  complete  mastery  over  the  succession  of  his  thoughts,  were  all 
combined  in  that  comely  order  and  that  due  proportion  which  go  to 
constitute  a  well-regulated  mind.  There  was,  in  his  case,  none  of 
tiiat  disproportionate  development  of  any  one  particular  feculty, 
which,  in  some  cases,  serves,  like  an  overpowering  glare,  to  dim,  if 
not  almost  to  quench  the  splendor  of  the  rest  The  various  &culties 
of  his  soul,  to  make  use  of  a  figure,  rather  shone  forth  like  so  many 
glittering  stars,  &om  the  calm  and  clear  firmament  of  his  mind,  each 
supplying  its  allotted  tribute  of  light,  and  contributing  to  the  serene 
and  solemn  lustre  of  the  whole.  As  has  been  said  of  another,  so  may 
it  be  said  of  him — "  If  it  be  rare  to  meet  with  an  individual  whose 
mental  Acuities  are  thus  admirably  balanced,  in  whom  no  tyrant  feo- 
vlty  usurps  dominion  over  the  rest,  or  erects  a  despotism  on  the  ruins 
of  the  intellectual  republic ;  still  more  rare  is  it  to  meet  with  such  a 
mind  in  union  with  the  &r  higher  qualities  of  rehgious  and  moral 
excellence." 

Nor  were  Chamock's  moral  qualities  less  estimable  than  his  intel- 
lectual. He  was  a  pre-eminently  holy  man,  distinguished  at  once 
by  personal  purity,  social  equity,  and  habitual  devotion.  Early  the 
subject  of  saving  grace,  he  was  in  his  own  person  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  harmony  of  faith,  with  the  philosophy  of  the  moral 
feelings.  Strongly  he  felt  that  while  "  not  without  law  to  Gk)d,"  he 
was  nevertheless  "under  law  to  Christ"  The  motives  from  which 
he  acted  in  every  department  of  moral  duty  were  evangelical  motives ; 
and  so  entirely  was  he  imbued  wifli  the  spirit,  so  completely  \mder 
the  power  of  ihe  gospel,  that  whatever  he  did,  no  matter  how  humble 
in  the  scale  of  moral  duty,  he  "  served  the  Lord  Christ."  The  regu- 
lating principle  of  his  whole  life  is  embodied  in  the  apostolical  injunc- 
tion : — "  Whatsoever  ye  do,  do  it  heartily,  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not 
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unto  men."  The  varions  talents  with  which  he  was  gifted  by  the 
Ood  of  nature,  were  all  presided  over  by  an  enlightened  and  deep* 
toned  piety,  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  the  sovereign  grace  of  God 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  It  was  this  that  struck  the  key-note  of 
the  intellectnal  and  moral  harmony  to  which  we  have  adverted  as  a 
prominent  feature  in  his  character.  This  at  once  directed  each  faculty 
to  its  proper  object^  and  regulated  the  measure  of  its  exercise.  De- 
votion was  the  very  dement  in  which  he  lived  and  breathed,  and 
had  his  being.  Devout  communion  with  Supreme  Excellence,  the 
oontemplation  of  celestial  themes,  and  preparation  for  a  higher  state 
of  being,  constituted  the  truest  pleasures  of  his  existence,  elevated 
him  far  above  the  control  of  merely  sentient  and  animal  nature,  and 
secured  for  him  an  midisturbed  repose  of  mind,  which  was  itself  but 
an  antepast  of  what  awaited  him  in  tiie  unclouded  region  of  glory. 
Nor  was  his  devotion  transient  or  occasional  merely ;  it  was  habitual 
as  it  was  deep,  extending  its  plastic  and  sanctifying  influence  to 
every  feature  of  character,  and  every  event  of  life;  dictating  at 
once  ceaseless  efhrts  for  the  wel&re  of  man,  and  intensest  desires 
for  the  glory  of  Gbd ;  and  securing  that  rarest  perhaps  of  all  com- 
binations, close  communion  with  the  future  and  the  eternal,  and  the 
busy  and  conscientious  discharge  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  every- 
day life. 

His  natural  temper  appettrs  to  have  been  reserved,  and  his  man- 
ners grave.  Begarding  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  general 
society  as  insufficient  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  those  to  be  ac- 
quired by  retirement,  he  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  few,  and 
these  few  the  more  intelligent  and' godly,  with  whom,  however,  pxrt- 
ting  aside  his  natural  backwardness,  he  was  wont  to  be  perfectly 
affiible  and  communicative.  But  his  best  and  most  highly  cherished 
companions  were  his  books,  of  which  he  had  contrived  to  secure  a 
valuable  though  select  collection.  With  these  he  held  frequent  and 
frTnilTftT  intercourse.  Great  part  of  his  time,  indeed,  was  spent  in 
his  study ;  and  when  the  calls  of  unavoidable  duty  compelled  Iiiti^ 
to  leave  it,  so  bent  was  he  oli  redeeming  time,  that,  not  content  with 
appropriating  ihe  hours  usually  devoted  to  sleep,  he  cultivated  the 
habit  of  thinking  while  walking  along  the  streets.  So  successful  was 
he  in  his  efforts  of  abstraction,  that,  amid  the  most  crowded  and  attrac- 
tive scenes,  he  ooxdd.  withdraw  his  mind  easily  frx>m  the  vanities 
which  solicited  his  attention,  and  give  himself  up  to  close  thinking 
and  useftd  meditation.  The  productions  of  his  pen,  and  the  char- 
acter of  his  pnlpit  services,  bore  ample  evidence  that  the  hours  of 
retirement  were  given  neitiier  to  frivolous  vacuity  nor  to  self-indul- 
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gent  sloth,  but  to  the  industrious  cultivation  of  his  powers,  and  to 
conscientious  preparation  for  public  duty.  He  was  not  content,  like 
many,  with  the  mere  reputation  of  being  a  recluse;  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  set  on  bringing  forth  the  fruits  of  a  hard  student.  There  was 
always  one  day  in  the  week  in  which  he  made  it  to  appear  that 
the  others  were  not  misspent  His  Sabbath  ministrations  were  not  the 
loose  vapid  effusions  of  a  few  hours'  careless  preparation,  but  were 
rather  the  substantial,  well*arranged,  well-compacted  products  of 
much  intense  thought  and  deep  cogitation.  ^^  Hid  he  been  less  in 
his  study,''  says  his  editors  quaintly,  "  he  would  have  been  less  liked 
in  the  pulpit." 

To  a  person  of  these  studious  habits  it  may  easily  be  conceived 
what  distress  it  must  have  occasioned  to  have  his  library  swept  away 
from  him.  In  that  dreadful  misfortune  which  befell  the  metropolis 
in  1666,  ever  since  known  as  "  the  fire  of  London,"  the  whole  of 
Ghamock's  books  were  destroyed.  The  amount  of  calamity  involved 
in  such  an  occurrence  can  be  estimated  aright  only  by  those  who 
know  from  experience  the  strength  and  sacredness  of  that  endearment 
with  which  the  real  student  regards  those  silent  but  instructive 
friends  which  he  has  drawn  around  him  by  slow  degrees;  with 
which  he  has  cultivated  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance ;  which 
are  ever  at  hand  with  their  valuable  assistance,  counsel  and  consolap 
tion,  when  these  are  needed ;  which,  unlike  some  less  judicious  com- 
panions, never  intrude  upon  him  against  his  will ;  and  with  whose 
very  looks  and  positions,  as  they  repose  in  their  places  around  him,  he 
has  become  so  &miliarized,  that  it  is  no  difficult  thing  for  him  to  call 
up  their  appearance  when  absent,  or  to  go  directly  to  them  in  the 
dark  without  the  risk  of  a  mistake.  Some  may  be  disposed  to  smQe 
at  this  love  of  books.  But  where  is  the  scholar  who  will  do  so  ? 
Where  is  the  man  of  letters  who,  for  a  single  moment,  would  place 
the  stately  mansions  and  large  estates  of  the  "  sons  of  earth"  in  com- 
parison with  his  own  well-loaded  shelves?  Where  the  student  who, 
on  looking  round  upon  the  walls  of  his  study,  is  not  conscious  of  a 
satis&ction  greater  and  better  far  than  landed  proprietor  ever  felt  on 
surveying  his  fields  and  lawns — a  satisfaction  which  almost  uncon 
sciously  seeks  vent  in  the  exclamation,  '^  My  library  I  a  dukedom 
large  enough  I"  Such,  and  such  only,  can  judge  what  must  have 
been  Ohamock's  feelings,  when  he  found  that  his  much  cherished 
volumes  had  become  a  heap  of  smouldering  ashes.  The  sympathetic 
regret  is  only  rendered  the  more  intense,  when  it  is  thought  that| 
in  all  probabiUty,  much  valuable  manuscript  perished  in  the  con 
flagration. 
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'  Chamock  excelled  as  a  PteouclieT.    This  is  an  ofiSice  wluch,  whetHer 
as  i^ards  its  origin,  nature,  design,  or  effects,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
Qfven&te.    The  xeJation  in  which  it  stands  to  the  salvation  of  immortal 
Bonis,  invests  it  with  an  interest  oyerwhelmingly  momentous.    Our 
fonner  remarks  will  serve  to  show  how  weU  he  of  whom  we  now 
speak  was  qualified  for  acting  in  this  highest  of  all  the  capacities  in 
which  man  is  required  to  serve.    His  mental  and  moral  endowments, 
his  educational  acquirements,  his  habitual  seriousness,  his  sanctified 
imagination,  and  his  vigorous  faith,  pre-eminently  fitted  him  for  dis- 
charging with  ability  and  effect  the  duties  of  a  herald  of  the  Ctosh^ 
Of  his  style  of  preaching  we  may  form  a  pretty  accurate  idea  frora 
ihe  writings  he  has  left,  which  were  all  of  them  transcribed  from  the 
notes  of  his  sermons.    We  hence^ infer  that  his  discourses,  while  ex- 
celling m  solid  divinity  and  argumentative  power,  were  not  by  any 
means  deficient  in  their  practical  bearing,  being  addressed  not  more 
to  the  understandings  than  to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.     "  Nothing,' 
it  has  been  justly  remarked,  *'  can  be  more  nervous  than  his  reason- 
iog,  nothing  more  affecting  than  his  applications."    While  able  to 
imravel  with  great  acuteness  and  judgment  the  intricacies  of  a  nice 
question  in  polemics,  he  could  with  no  less  dexterity  and  skill  ad- 
dress himself  to  the  business  of  the  Christian  life,  or  to  the  casuistry 
of  religious  experience.    Perspicuous  plaiimess,  convincing  cogency, 
great  wisdom,  fearless  honesty,  and  affectionate  earnestness,  are  the 
drief  charaiistica  of  his  eeions. 

To  this  it  must  be  added  that  his  preaching  was  eminently  evan- 
g^licaL    So  deeply  imbued  with  g^pel  tru^  were  his  dii>i.T8e8, 
that^  like  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  old,  they  might  be  said  to  be 
sprinkled  with  blood,  even  the  blood  of  atonement    The  Cross  was 
at  once  the  basis  on  which  he  rested  his  doctrinal  statements,  and  the 
armory  from  which  he  drew  his  most  forcible  and  pointed  appeals 
to  the  conscience.    His  aim  seems  never  once  to  have  been  to  catch 
applause  to  himself  by  the  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom,  by 
anaying  his  thoughts  in  the  motley  garb  of  an  affected  and  gorgeous 
style,  or  by  having  recourse  to  the  tricks  of  an  inflated  and  mere- 
tricious oratory.    His  sole  ambition  appears  to  have  been  to  '^tum' 
sinners  from  the  error  of  their  ways ;"  and  for  this  end  he  wisely 
judged  nothing  to  be  so  well  adapted  as  "  holding  forth  the  words 
of  eternal  life"  in  their  native  simplicity  and  power,  and  in  a  spirit 
of'  sinoere  and  ardent  devotion.    His  object  was  to  move  his  hearers, 
not  towards  himself^  but  towards  his  Master ;  not  to  elicit  expressions 
of  acbniration  for  the  messenger,  but  to  make  the  message  bear  on 
the  salvation  of  those  to  whom  it  was  delivered ;  not  to  please,  so 
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much  as  to  convert,  his  hearers ;  not  to  tickle  their  fency,  but  to  save 
the  soul  from  death,  and  thus  to  hide  a  multitude  of  sins. 

The  character  of  his  preaching,  it  is  true,  was  adapted  to  the  higher 
and  more  intelligent  classes ;  yet  was  it  not  altogether  unsuited  to 
those  of  humbler  rank  and  pretensions.  He  could  handle  the  myste- 
ries of  the  gospel  with  great  perspicuity  and  plainness,  using  his  pro- 
found learning  for  the  purpose,  not  of  mystifying,  but  of  making 
things  clear,  so  that  persons  even  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life  felt 
him  to  be  not  beyond  their  capacity.  The  energy,  gravity,  and 
earnestness  of  his  manner,  especially  when  young,  contributed  to 
render  him  a  great  favorite  with  the  public,  and  accordingly  he 
drew  after  him  large  and  deeply  interested  audiences — a  circumstance 
which,  we  can  suppose,  was  valuedl)y  him,  not  because  of  the  incense 
which  it  ministered  to  a  spirit  of  vanity,  but  of  the  opportunity  it 
afforded  him  of  winning  souls  to  the  Eedeemer.  When  more  ad- 
vanced in  life,  this  kind  of  popularity,  we  are  told,  declined,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  being  compelled  from  an  infirmily  of  memory  to 
read  his  sermons,  with  the  additional  disadvantage  of  requiring  to 
supply  defect  of  sight  by  the  use  of  a  glass.  But  an  increasing 
weight  and  importance  in  the  matter,  fully  compensated  fbr  any  defi- 
denoy  in  the  manner  of  his  preaching.  If  the  more  flighty  of  hifl 
hearers  retired,  others — among  whom  were  many  of  his  brethren  in 
the  ministry — ^who  knew  how  to  prefer  solidity  to  show,  crowded  to 
supply  their  places.  Eeckoning  it  no  ordinary  privilege  to  be  per* 
mitted  to  sit  devoutly  at  the  feet  of  one  so  well  qualified  to  initiate 
them  into  the  knowledge  ^of  the  deep  things  of  God,  Ihey  continued 
to  listen  to  his  instructions  with  as  much  admiration  and  profit  as  ever. 

It  is  as  a  Writer,  however,  that  Chamock  is  best  known,  and  this, 
indeed,  is  the  only  character  in  which  we  can  now  come  into  contact 
with  him.  His  works  are  extensive,  but,  with  a  single  exception, 
posthumous.  The  only  thing  published  by  himself  was  the  piece  on 
"  The  Sinfulness  and  Cure  of  Thoughts,"  which  appeared  originally 
in  the  Supplement  to  the  Morning  Exercise  at  Oripplegate.  Yet 
such  was  the  quantity  of  manuscript  left  behind  him  at  his  deaths 
that  two  large  folio  volumes  were  soon  transcribed;  and  published 
by  his  Mends,  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Veal,  to  whom  he  had  committed 
his  papers.  The  Discourse  on  Providence  was  the  first  published ; 
it  appeared  in  1680.  The  Discourses  on  the  Existence  and  Attributes 
of  God  came  next,  in  1682.  There  followed  in  succession  the  treatises 
on  Eegeneration,  Reconciliation,  The  Lord's  Supper,  &c.  A  second 
edition  of  the  whole  works,  in  two  volumes,  folio,  came  out  in  1684^ 
and  a  third  in  1702 — no  slight  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  they 
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were  held.  Several  of  the  treatises  have  appeared  from  time  to  time 
in  a  separate  foFm,  especially  those  on  Divine  Providence,  on  Man's 
Enmity  to  God,  and  on  Mercy  for  the  Chief  of  Sinneis.  The  best 
edition  of  Ghaxnock's  works  is  that  published  in  1816,  in  nine  volumes, 
royal  8vo ;  with  a  pre&tory  Dedication,  and  a  Memoir  of  the  Author, 
by  the  Bev.  Edward  Parsons  of  Leeda 

AU  Chamock's  writings  are  distinguished  for  sound  theology,  pro- 
found thinking,  and  lively  imagination.  They  partake  of  that  massive 
divinity  for  whidi  the  Poiritan  Divines  Were  in  general  remarkable, 
and  are  of  course  orthodox  in  their  doctrinal  statements  and  reason- 
ings.  Everywhere  the  reader  meets  with  the  evidences  and  fruits 
of  deep  thought,  of  a  mind,  indeed,  of  unusual  comprehension  and 
energy  of  grasp,  that  could  penetrate  with  ease  into  the  very  core, 
and  &thom  at  pleasure  the  profoundest  depths  of  the  most  abstruse 
and  obscure  subjects;  while,  from  the  rich  stores  of  an  exuberant 
and  hallowed  fancy,  he  was  enabled  to  throw  over  his  compositions 
the  most  attractive  ornaments,  and  to  supply  spontaneously  such 
illustrations  as  were  necessary  to  render  his  meaning  more  clear,  or 
his  lessons  more  impressive.  In  a  word,  for  weight  of  matter,  for 
energy  of  thought,  for  copiousness  of  nnproving  reflection,  for  gran- 
deur and  force  of  illustration,  and  for  accuracy  and  fehcitousness  of 
expression,  Chamock ia  equaUed  by  few,  andBoxpaaaed  by  none  of 
the  writers  of  the  age  to  which  he  belonged.  The  eulogy  pronounced 
by  a  competent  judge  on  the  Treatise  on  the  Attributes,  applies  with 
equal  justice  to  all  his  other  writings: — "Perspicuity  and  depth; 
metaphysical  subtlety  and  evangelical  simplicity ;  immense  learning, 
and  plain  but  irrefragable  reasoning,  conspire  to  render  that  work 
one  of  the  most  inestimable  productions  that  ever  did  honor  to  the 
sanctified  judgment  and  genius  of  a  human  being."<^ 

The  correctness  of  the  composition,  in  these  works,  is  remarkable, 
considering  that  they  were  not  prepared  for  the  press  by  the  author 
himself  and  that  they  must  have  been  originally  written  amid  scenes 
of  distraction  and  turmoil,  arising  out  of  the  events  of  the  times. 
The  latter  circumstance  may  account  for  the  manly  vigor  by  which 
they  are  characterized,  but  it  only  renders  their  accuracy  and  polish 
the  more  wonderfuL  Befinement  of  taste  and  extensive  scholarship 
can  alone  explain  the  chasteness,  ease,  and  elegance  of  style,  so  free 
from  all  verbosity  and  clumsiness,  which  mark  these  productions. 
There  were  giants  in  literature  in  those  days,  and  Stephen  Chahnock 
was  not  the  least  of  the  noble  fraternity. 

Chamock  may  not  have  aU  the  brilliancy  of  Bunyan,  nor  all  the 
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metaphysical  acumen  and  subtle  analysis  of  Howe,  nor  all  the  awful 
earnestness  of  Baxter;  but  he  is  not  less  argumentatiYe,  while  he  ia 
more  theological  than  any  of  them,  and  his  theology,  too,  is  more 
soimd  than  that  of  some.  "  He  was  not,"  say  the  original  editors  of 
his  works,  "  for  that  modem  divinity  which  is  so  much  in  vogue  with 
some,  who  would  be  counted  the  only  sound  divines ;  having  tasted 
the  old,  he  did  not  desire  the  new,  but  said  the  old  is  better  "  There 
is,  therefore,  not  one  of  all  the  Puritan  Divines  whose  writings  can 
with  more  safety  be  recommended  to  the  attention  of  students  of 
divinity  and  young  ministers.  It  is  one  of  the  happy  signs  of  the 
times  in  which  we  live,  that  a  taste  for  reading  such  works  is  begin- 
ning to  revive ;  and  we  can  conceive  no  better  wish  for  the  interests 
of  mankind  in  general,  and  of  our  country  in  particular,  than  that 
the  minds  of  our  young  divines  were  thoroughly  impregnated  with 
the  good  old  theology  to  be  found  in  such  writings  as  those  which 
we  now  take  the  liberty  to  introduce  and  recommend.  "  If  a  preacher 
wishes  to  recommend  himself  by  the  weight  of  his  doctrines,"  to  use 
the  language  of  Mr.  Parsons,  "he  wiQ  find  in  the  writings  of  Chamock 
the  great  truths  of  Scripture  illustrated  and  explained  in  the  most 
lucid  and  masterly  manner.  If  he  wishes  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
evangelical  strain  of  his  discourses,  and  by  the  continual  exhibition 
of  Christ  and  him  crucified,  he  will  here  find  the  characters  of  Christ, 
and  the  adaptation  of  the  gospel  to  the  circumstances  and  wants  of 
man  as  a  fallen  creature,  invariably  kept  in  view.  If  he  wishes  for 
usefolness  in  the  Church  of  God,  here  he  has  the  brightest  example 
of  forcible  appeals  to  the  conscience,  and  of  the  most  impressive 
applications  of  Scripture  truth,  to  the^various  conditions  of  mankind. 
And,  finally,  if  he  reads  for  his  own  advantage  as  a  Christian,  his 
mind  will  be  delighted  with  the  inexhaustible  variety  here  provided 
for  the  employment  of  his  enlightened  faculties,  and  his  improvement 
in  every  divine  attaimnent" 

Happy  shall  we  be,  if  what  we  have  written  shall,  by  the  blessiag 
of  God,  prove  the  means  of  producing  or  reviving  a  taste  for  readiag 
the  works  of  our  author,  being  fully  convinced  with  a  former  editor, 
that,  "while  talent  is  respected,  or  virtue  revered — ^while  holiness  of 
,  conversation,  consistency  of  character,  or  elevation  of  mind,  arc  con- 
sidered as  worthy  of  imitation — ^while  imiform  and  strenuous  exertion 
for  the  welfare  of  man  is  honored,  and  constant  devotedness  to  the 
gloiy  of  God  admired,  the  memory  of  Charnock  shall  be  held  in  » 
grateful  remembrance." 

• 
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This  loDg  since  promised  and  greatly  expected  Tolume  of  the  reverend 
author  upon  the  Divine  Attributes,  being  transcribed  out  of  his  own  mann- 
scripts  by  the  unwearied  diligence  of  those  worthy  persons  that  undertook  it,* 
is  now  at  last  come  to  thy  hands :  doubt  not  but  thy  reading  will  pay  for  thy 
waiting,  and  thy  satisfaction  make  fuU  compensation  for  thy  patience.  In  the 
epistle  before  his  treatise  on  Providence,  it  was  intimated  that  his  following 
discourses  would  not  be  inferior  to  that ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that,  ere  thou 
hast  perused  one  half  of  this,  thou  wilt  acknowledge  that  it  was  modestly 
spoken.  Enough,  assure  thyself,  thou  wilt  find  here  for  thy  entertainment  and 
delight,  as  well  as  profit  The  sublimeness,  variety,  and  rareness  of  the  truths 
here  handled,  together  with  the  elegancy  of  the  composure,  neatness  of  the 
style,  and  whatever  is  wont  to  make  any  book  desirable,  will  all  concur  in  the 
reoommeridation  of  this.  What  so  high  and  noble  a  subject,  what  so  fit  for 
his  meditations  or  thine,  as  the  highest  and  noblest  Being,  and  those  tran- 
scendently  glorious  perfections  wherewith  he  is  clothed !  A  mere  contempla- 
tion of  the  Divine  excellencies  may  afford  much  pleasure  to  any  man  that 
loves  to  exercise  his  reason,  and  is  addicted  to  speculation  :  but  what  incom- 
parable sweetness,  then,  will  holy  souls  find  in  viewing  and  considering  those 
perfections  now,  which  they  are  more  fully  to  behold  hereafter ;  and  seeing 
what  manner  of  God,  how  wise  and  powerful,  how  great,  and  good,  and  holy 
IS  he,  in  whom  the  covenant  interests  them,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  whom 
their  happiness  consists  I  If  rich  men  delight  to  sum  up  their  vast  revenues, 
to  read  over  their  rentals,  look  upon  their  hoards ;  if  they  bless  tliemselves  in 
their  great  wealth,  or,  to  use  the  prophet's  words  (Jer*  ix.  23),  "  glory  in  their 
riches,"  well  may  believers  rejoice  and  glory  in  their  "  knowing  the  Lord"  (ver. 
24),  and  please  themselves  in  seeing  how  rich  they  are  in  having  an  immensely 
full  and  all-sufficient  God  for  their  inheritance.  Alas !  how  littie  do  most  men 
know  of  that  Deity  they  profess  to  serve,  and  own,  not  as  their  Sovereign  only, 
bat  their  Portion.  To  such  this  author  might  say,  as  Paul  to  the  Athenians, 
**  Whom  you  ignorantly  worship,  him  declare  I  unto  you"  (Acts  xvii.  23). 
Thene  treatises,  reader,  will  inform  thee  who  He  is  whom  thou  callest  thine^ 
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present  thee  with  a  view  of  thy  chief  good,  and  make  thee  value  tliyseif  % 
thousand  times  more  upon  thy  interest  with  God,  than  upon  all  external  ac- 
complishments and  worldly  possessions.  Who  but  delights  to  hear  well  of 
one  whom  he  loves !  God  is  thy  love,  if  thou  be  a  believer ;  and  then  it  can- 
not but  fill  thee  with  delight  and  ravishment  to  hear  so  much  spoken  in  his 
praise.  David  desired  to  "  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,"  that  he  might 
there  behold  his  beauty  :  how  much  of  that  beauty,  if  thou  art  but  capable  of 
seeing  it,  may  est  thou  behold  in  this  volume,  which  was  our  author's  main 
business,  Ibr  about  three  years  before  he  died,  to  display  before  his  hearers  I 
True,  indeed,  the  Lord's  glory,  as  shining  forth  before  his  heavenly  coiptiers 
above,  is  unapproachable  by  mortal  men  ;  but  what  of  it  is  visible  in  his  works 
— creation,  providence,  redemption — ^falls  imder  the  cognizance  of  his  inferior 
subjects  here.  And  this  is,  in  a  great  measure,  presented  to  view  in  these  dis- 
courses ;  and  so  much,  we  may  well  say,  as  may,  by  the  help  of  grace,  be  effec- 
tual to  raise  thy  admiration,  attract  thy  love,  provoke  thy  desires,  and  enable 
thee  to  make  some  guess  at  what  is  yet  unseen ;  and  why  not,  likewise,  to 
clear  thy  eyes,  and  prepare  them  for  future  sight,  as  well  as  turn  them  away 
from  the  contemptible  vanities  of  this  present  life?  Whatever  is  glorious  in 
this  world,  yet  (as  the  apostle,  in  another  case)  ^^hath  no  glory,  by  reason  of 
the  glory  that  excels"  (2  Oor.  iii.  10).  This  "excellent  glory"  ia  the  subject 
of  this  book,  to  which  all  created  beauty  is  but  mere  shadow  and  duskiness. 
If  thy  eyes  be  well  fixed  on  this,  they  will  not  be  easily  drawn  to  wander  after 
other  objects :  if  thy  heart  be  taken  with  God,  it  will  be  mortified  to  every 
thing  that  is  not  God. 

But  thou  hast  in  this  book,  not  only  an  excellent  subject  in  the  general,  but 
great  variety  of  matter  for  the  employment  of  thy  understanding,  as  well  as 
enlivening  thy  affections,  and  that,  too,  such  as  thou  wilt  not  find  elsewhere : 
many  excellent  things  which  are  out  of  the  Totid  of  ordinary  preachers  and 
writers,  and  which  may  be  grateful  to  the  curious,  no  less  than  satisfactory  to 
the  wise  and  judicious.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  book  to  be  played  with  or  slept 
over,  but  read  with  the  most  intent  and  serious  mind ;  for  though  it  afford 
much  pleasure  for  the  fancy,  yet  much  more  work  for  the  heart,  and  hath, 
indeed,  enough  in  it  to  busy  all  the  faculties.  The  dress  is  complete  and  de- 
cent, yet  not  garish  nor  theatrical ;  the  rhetoric  masculine  and  vigorous,  such 
as  became  a  pulpit,  and  was  never  borrowed  from  the  stage ;  the  expressions 
full,  clear,  apt,  and  such  as  are  best  suited  to  the  weightiness  and  spirituality 
of  the  truths  here  delivered.  It  is  plain  he  was  no  empty  preacher,  but  was 
more  for  sense  than  sound,  filled  up  his  words  with  matter,  and  chose  rather  to 
inform  his  hearers'  minds  than  to  claw  any  itching  ears.  Yet  we  will  not  say 
but  some  little  things,  a  word,  or  a  phrase  now  and  then  he  may  have,  which, 
no  doubt,  had  he  lived  to  transcribe  his  own  sermons,  he  would  have  altered. 
K  in  some  lesser  matters  he  differ  irom  thee,  it  is  but  in  such  as  godly  and 
learned  men  do  frequently,  and  may,  without  breach  of  charity,  differ  in  among 
themselves :  in  some  things  he  may  differ  from  us  too,  and,  it  may  be,  we  fr^m 
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each  other ;  and  where  are  there  any  two  persons  who  have  in  all,  espedallj 
the  more  disputable  points  of  religion,  exactly  the  same  sentiments, — at  least, 
express  themselves  altogether  in  the  same  terms  ?  But  this  we  must  say,  that 
though  he  treat  of  many  of  the  most  abstruse  and  mysterious  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  are  the  subjects  of  great  debates  and  controversies  in  the  world, 
yet  we  find  no  one  material  thing  in  which  he  may  justly  be  called  heterodox 
(unless  old  heresies  be  of  late  grown  orthodox,  and  his  differing  from  them 
must  make  him  faulty),  but  generally  delivers,  as  in  his  former  pieces,^  what 
is  most  consonant  to  the  fidth  of  this  and  other,  the  best  reformed  churches. 
He  was  not,  indeed,  for  that  modern  divinity  which  is  so  much  in  vogue  with 
some  who  would  be  counted  the  only  sound  divines ;  having  ^tasted  the  old," 
he  did  not  desire  ^  the  new,"  but  said,  **the  old  is  better."  Some  errors,  espe- 
cially the  Sodnian,  he  sets  himself  industriously  against,  and  cuts  the  very 
sinews  of  them,  yet  sometimes  almost  without  naming  them. 

In  the  doctrinal  part  of  several  of  his  discourses  thou  wilt  find  the  depth  of 
poiemieal  divinity,  and  in  his  inferences  from  thence,  the  sweetness  oi  practical ; 
some  things  which  may  exercise  the  profoundest  scholar,  and  others  which 
may  instruct  and  edify  the  weakest  Christian.  Nothing  is  more  nervous  than 
his  reasonings,  and  nothing  more  affecting  than  his  applications.  Though  he 
make  great  use  of  schoolmen,  yet  they  are  certainly  more  beholden  to  him 
than  he  to  them ;  he  adopts  their  notions,  but  he  refines  them  too,  and  im- 
proves them  and  reforms  them  from  the  barbarousness  in  which  they  were 
expressed,  and  dresseth  them  up  in  his  own  language  (so  &r  as  the  nature  of 
the  matter  will  permit,  and  more  dear  terms  are  to  be  found),  and  so  makes 
them  intelligible  to  vulgar  capacities,  which,  in  their  original  rudeness,  were 
obscure  and  strange  even  to  learned  heads. 

In  a  word,  he  handles  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel  with  that  perspicuity 
gravity,  and  majesty,  which  best  becomes  the  oracles  of  God ;  and  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  that  no  judicious  and  unbiassed  reader  but  will  acknowledge 
this  to  be  incomparably  the  best  practical  treatise  the  world  ever  saw  in  Eng- 
lish upon  this  subject  What  Dr.  Jackson  did,  to  whom  our  author  gave  aD 
due  respect,  was  more  brief  and  in  another  way.  Dr.  Preston  did  worthily 
upon  the  Attributes  in  his  day ;  but  his  discourses  likewise,  are  more  succinct, 
when  this  author's  are  more  full  and  large.  But  whatever  were  the  mind  of 
God  in  it,  it  was  not  his  will  that  either  of  these  two  should  live  to  finish  what 
he  had  begun,  both  being  taken  away  when  preaching  upon  this  subject 
Happy  souls !  whose  last  breath  was  spent  in  so  noble  a  work,  praising  God 
while  they  had  any  being  (Psal.  cxlvi.  2). 

His  method  is  much  the  same  in  most  of  these  discourses,  both  in  the  doo- 
trinal  and  practical  part,  which  will  make  the  whole  more  plain  and  facile  to 
ordinary  readers.  He  rarely  makes  objections,  and  yet  frequently  answers 
than,  by  implying  them  in  those  propositions  he  lays  down  for  the  clear- 
hpy  jgf  the  truths  he  asserts.    His  dexterity  is  admirable  in  the  applicatory 
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work,  where  he  not  only  brings  down  the  highest  doctrines  to  the  lowest  ca* 
pacities,  but  collects  great  variety  of  proper,  pertinent,  useful,  and  yet,  many 
times,  unthought-of  inferences,  and  that  from  those  truths,  which  however  they 
afford  much  matter  for  inquisition  and  speculation,  yet  might  seem,  unless  to 
the  most  intelligent  and  judicious  Christians,  to  have  a  more  remote  influence 
upon  practice.  He  is  not  like  some  school  writers,  whe  attenuate  and  rarefy 
the  matter  they  discourse  of  to  a  degree  bordering  upon  annihilation,  at  least, 
beat  it  so  thin,  that  a  puff  of  breath  may  blow  it  away ;  spin  their  thread  so 
fine,  that  the  cloth,  when  made  up,  proves  useless,  solidity  dwindles  into  nice- 
ties, and  what  we  thought  we  had  got  by  their  assertions,  we  lose  by  their  dis- 
tinctions. But  if  our  author  have  some  subtilties  and  superfine  notions  in  his 
argumentations,  yet  he  condenseth  them  again,  and  consolidates  them  into 
substantial  and  profitable  corollaries  in  his  applications  ;  and  in  them  his  main 
business  is,  as  to  discipline  a  profane  world  for  its  neglect  of  God,  and  contempt 
of  him  in  his  most  adorable  and  shining  perfections,  so  likewise  to  show  how 
the  Divine  Attributes  are  not  only  infinitely  excellent  in  themselves,  but  a 
grand  foundation  for  all  true  divine  worship,  and  should  be  the  great  motive 
to  provoke  men  to  the  exercise  of  faith,  and  love,  and  fear,  and  humility,  and 
all  that  holy  obedience  they  are  called  to  by  the  gospel ;  and  this,  without 
perad venture,  is  the  great  end  of  all  those  rich  discoveries  God  hath  in  his 
word  made  of  himself  to  us.  And,  reader,  if  these  elaborate  discourses  of  this 
holy  man,  through  the  Lord's  blessing,  become  a  means  of  promoting  holiness 
in  thee,  and  stir  thee  up  to  love  and  live  to  the  God  of  his  praise  (Ps.  cix.  1), 
we  are  well  assured  that  his  end  in  preaching  them  is  answered,  and  so  is  ourt 
in  p'lblishing  them. 

Thine  in  the  Lord, 

Edw.  Yexl. 

&L  AP4lftB. 


DISCOURSE   1. 


ON    THE   EXISTENCE   OF    GOD. 


BiALM  xiy.  1. — The  fool  hath  taid  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God    They  are  corrupt,  they 
have  done  abominable  works,  there  is  none  that  doeth  good. 

This  psalm  is  a  description  of  the  deplorable  corruption  by  nature 
of  every  son  of  Adam^  since  the  withering  of  that  common  root. 
Some  restrain  it  to  the  Gentiles,  as  a  wilderness  full  of  briers  and 
thorns,  as  not  concerning  the  Jews,  the  garden  of  God,  planted  by 
his  grace,  and  watered  by  the  dew  of  heaven.  But  the  apostle,  the 
best  interpreter,  rectifies  this  in  extending  it  by  name  to  Jews,  as 
well  as  Gentiles,  (Rom.  iii  9.)  "  We  have  before  proved  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  that  they  are  all  under  sin ;"  and  (ver.  10-12)  cites 
part  of  this  psalm  and  other  passages  of  scripture  for  the  further  evi- 
dence of  it,  concluding  by  Jews  and  Gentiles,  every  person  in  the 
world  naturally  in  this  state  of  corruption. 

The  psalmist  first  declares  the  corruption  of  the  faculties  of  the 
floul,  Tne  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart;  secondly,  the  streams  issuing 
from  thence,  they  are  corrupt,  &c.:  the  first  in  atheistical  principles, 
the  other  in  unworthy  practice ;  and  lays  all  the  evil,  tyranny,  lust, 
and  persecutions  by  men,  (as  if  the  world  were  only  for  their  sake) 
upon  the  neglects  of  God,  and  the  atheism  cherished  in  their  hearts. 

The  fool,  a  term  in  scripture  signifying  a  wicked  man,  used  also 
by  the  heathen  philosophers  to  signify  a  vicious  person,  baa  as  com- 
ing firom  b23  signifies. the  extinction  of  life  in  men,  animals,  and 
plants ;  so  the  word  bna  is  taken,  a  plant  that  hath  lost  all  that  juice 
that  made  }t  lovely  and  useftiL^  So  a  fool  is  one  that  hath  lost 
his  wisdom,  and  right  notion  of  God  and  divine  things  which  were 
communicated  to  man  by  creation ;  one  dead  in  sin,  yet  one  not 
so  much  void  of  rational  fiuiulties  as  of  grace  in  those  Acuities,  noti 
one  that  wants  reason,  but  abuses  his  reason.  In  Scripture  the  wordj 
signifies  foolish.  ^  « 

Said  in  his  heart;  that  is,  he  thinks,  or  he  doubts,  or  he  wishes. 
The  thoughts  of  the  heart  are  in  the  nature  of  words  to  God,  thougfi 
not  to  men.  It  is  used  in  the  like  case  of  the  atheistical  person, 
(Ps.  X.  11,  13,)  "  He  hath  said  in  his  heart,  God  hath  forgotten ;  he 
hath  said  in  his  heart.  Thou  wilt  not  require  it."  He  doth  not  f  ^rm 
B  syllogism,  as  Calvin  speaks,  that  there  is  no  God :  he  dares  not 

•  Isaiah  zL  7.  m  ^^  "  the  flower  fadeth."    Tsaiah  zzYiii  1.      ^  Mais  b^S  and  orov^ 
put  together.    Deut  xzzii  6.    "  O  foolish  people  and  unwise." 
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openly  publish  it,  though  he  dares  secretly  think  it.  He  cannot  raze 
out  the  thoughts  of  a  Deity,  though  he  endeavors  to  blot  those  char- 
acters of  God  in  his  soul.  He  hath  some  doubts  whether  there  be  a 
God  or  no :  he  wishes  there  were  not  any,  and  sometimes  hopes  there 
is  none  at  all.  He  could  not  so  ascertain  himself  by  convincing 
arguments  to  produce  to  the  world,  but  he  tampered  with  his  own 
heart  to  bring  it  to  that  persuasion,  and  smothered  in  himself  those 
notices  of  a  Deity;  which  is  so  plain  against  the  light  of  nature,  that 
such'a  man  may  well  be  called  a  fool  for  it. 

There  is  no  U^od^  Ksabi©  n^^b  nmi  potestas  Domini,  ChaldsD.     It  is 
not  Jehovah,  which  name  signifies  the  essence  of  God,  as  the  prime 
and  supreme  being ;  but  Eloahia,  which  name  signifies  the  providence 
of  God,  God  as  a  rector  and  judge.    Not  that  he  denies  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Supreme  Being,  that  created  the  world,  but  his  regarding 
the  creatures,  his  government  of  the  world,  and  consequently  Inn 
reward  of  the  righteous  or  punishments  of  the  wicked. 
^    'Kiere  is  a  threefold  denial  of  God,<i  1.  Quoad  existerUiam;  this   ^ 
/   absolut^J^ishs     2.  Quoad  Providentiam,  or  his  inspection  into,  or 
[      care  of  thetEmg^  of  the  world,  bounding  him  in  the  heavens.    & 
\      Quoad  naturamy  in  regard  of  one  or  other  of  the  perfections  due 
\   his  nature. 
^"-— Of  the  denial  of  the  providence  of  God  most  understand  this,  not 
excluding  the  absolute  atheist,  as  Diagoras  is  reported  to  be,  nor  the 
skeptical  atheist,  as  Protagoras,  who  doubted  whether  there  were  a 
God.®    Those  that  deny  the  providence  of  God,  do  in  effect  deny  the 
being  of  God ;  for  they  strip  him  of  that  wisdom,  goodness,  tender- 
ness, mercy,  justice,  righteousness,  which  are  the  glory  of  the  Deity. 
And  that  principle,  of  a  greedy  desire  to  be  uncontrolled  in  their 
lusts,  which  induceth  men  to  a  denial  of  Providence,  that  thereby 
thejr  might  stifle  those  seeds  of  fear  which  infect  and  embitter 
their  siirful  pleasures,  may  as  well  lead  them  to  deny  that  there 
is  any  such  being  as  a  God.    That  at  one  blow,  their  fears  may  be 
dashed  all  in  pieces  and  dissolved  hy  the  removal  of  the  foundation : 
as  men  who  desire  liberty  to  commit  works  of  darkness,  would  not 
have  the  lights  in  the  house  dimmed,  but  extinguished.    What  men 
say  against  Providence,  because  they  would  have  no  check  in  theii 
lusts,  they  may  say  in  their  hearts  against  the  existence  of  God  upon 
the  same  account ;  little  difference  between  the  dissenting  fi-om  the 
one  and  disowning  the  other. 

They  are  corrupiy  they  have  done  abominable  works,  there  is  nxme  thai 
doeih  good.  He  speaks  of  the  atheist  in  the  singular,  "  the  fool ;"  of 
the  corruption  issuing  in  the  life  in  the  plural ;  intimating  that  though 
some  few  may  choke  in  their  hearts  the  sentiments  of  God  and  his 
providence,  and  positively  deny  them,  yet  there  is  something  of  a 
secret  atheism  in  all,  which  is  the  fountain  of  the  evil  practices  in 
their  lives,  not  an  utter  disowning  of  the  being  of  a  God,  but  a  denial 
or  doubting  of  some  of  the  rights  of  his  nature.  When  men  deny 
the  God  of  purity,  they  must  needs  be  polluted  in  soid  and  body, 
and  grow  brutish  in  their  actions.    When  the  sense  of  religion  19 

«  Dn5>N  3"^  "  No  God"    Muis.         ^  Oocceius.  •  Not  owning  him  aa  tihe  E^ 

iiuu  called,  6tov  evKoaiuov,  Eugubin  in  oloa 
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shaken  o£^  all  kinds  of  wickedness  is  eagerly  rushed  into,  wliereby 
the  J  beoome  as  loathsome  to^Grod  as  putrefied  carcases  are  to  men/ 
Not  one  or  two  evil  actions  is  the  product  of  such  a  principle,  but 
the  whole  scene  of  a  man's  hfe  is  corrupted  and  becomes  execrable. 
No  man  is  exempted  from  some  spice  of  atheism  by  the  deprava- 
tion of  his  nature,  which  the  psalmist  intimates,  '^  there  is  none  that 
doeth  good :"  though  there;  are  indelible  convictions  of  the  being  of  a 
God,  that  they  cannot  absolutelv  deny  it ;  yet  there  are  some  atheis- 
tical bubblings  in  the  hearts  of  men,  which  evidence  themselves  in 
their  actions.  As  the  apostle,  (Tit  i  16^  "  They  profess  that  they 
know  Grod,  but  in  works  thev  aeny  him.  Evil  works  are  a  dust 
stirred  up  bv  an  atheistical  breath.  He  that  habituates  himself  in 
some  soroid  lust,  can  scarcely  be  said  seriously  and  firmly  to  believe 
that  there  is  a  Qod  in  being ;  and  the  apostle  doth  not  say  that  they 
know  Grod,  but  they  profess  to  know  him :  true  knowledge  and  pro- 
fession of  knowledge  are  distinct  It  intimates  also  to  us,  the  un- 
reasonableness of  atheism  in  the  consequence,  when  men  shut  their 
eyes  against  the  beams  of  so  clear  a  sun,  Qod  revengeth  himself  upon 
them  for  their  impiety,  by  leaving  them  to  their  own  wills,  lets  them 
&11  into  the  deepest  sink  and  dregs  of  iniquity ;  and  since  they  doubt 
of  him  in  their  hearts,  suffers  them  above  others  to  deny  him  m  their 
works,  this  the  apostle  discourseth  at  large.6^  The  text  then  is  a 
description  of  Ws  corruptioBu 

1.  Of  his  mind.  The  fool  hath  mid  in  his  heart  No  better  title 
than  that  of  a  fool  is  afforded  to  the  atheist. 

2.  Of  the  other  faculties,  1.  In  sins  of  commission,  expressed  by 
the  loathsomeness  {corrupt,  abominable\  2.  In  sins  of  omission  {there 
%8  none  thai  doeth  good\)iQ  lays  down  the  corruption  of  the  mind  as 
the  T^use,  the  corruption  of  the  other  faculties  as  the  effect. 

I.  It  is  a  great  folly  to  deny  or  doubt  of  the  existence  or  being  of 
God :  or,  an  atheist  is  a  great  fool. 

n.  Practical  atheism  is  natural  to  man  in  his  corrupt  state.  It  is 
against  nature  as  constituted  by  God,  but  natural,  ad  nature  is  de- 
praved by  man :  the  absolute  disowning  of  the  being  of  a  God  is  not 
natural  to  men,  but  the  contrary  is  natural ;  but  an  inconsideration 
of  God,  or  misrepresentation  of  his  nature,  is  natural  to  man  as  cor- 
rupt. 

ilL  A  secret  atheism,  or  a  partial  atheism,  is  the  spring  of  all  the 
wicked  practices  in  the  world :  the  disorders  of  the  life  spring  fi:om 
the  ill  dispositions  of  the  heart. 

For  the  first,  every  atheist  is  a  grand  fool.  If  he  were  not  a  fool, 
he  would  not  imagine  a  thing  so  contrary  to  the  stream  of  the  uni- 
versal reason  of  the  world,  contrary  to  the  rational  dictates  of  his 
own  soul,  and  contrary  to  the  testimony  of  every  creature,  and  link 
in  the  chain  of  creation :  if  he  were  not  a  fool,  he  would  not  strip 
himself  of  humanity,  and  degrade  himself  lower  than  the  most  des- 
picable brute.  It  is  a  foUy ;  for  though  God  be  so  inaccessible  that 
we  cannot  know  him  perfectly,  yet  he  is  so  much  in  the  light,  that 

'  Atheism  absolute  is  not  in  all  men's  judgments,  but  practical  is  in  all  men's  act]OD& 
The  Apostle  in  the  Romans  appljmg  the  latter  part  of  it  to  all  mankind,  but  itot  the  lor- 
mer;  as  the  'w^ord  translated  corrupt  signifies.  t  Rom.  i  24. 
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we  cannot  be  ^tally  ignorant  of  him ;  as  lie  cannot  be  comprebonded 
in  bis  essence,  be  cannot  be  unknown  iji  bis  existence ;  it  is  as  eaaj 
^by  reason  to  understand  tbat  be  is,  as  it  is  difficult  to  know  wbat  be 
is.  The  demonstrations  reason  fiirnisbetb  us  witb  for  tbe  existence 
of  God,  will  be  evidences  of  tbe  atbeist's  folly.  One  would  tbink 
tbere  were  little  need  of  spending  time  in  evidencing  tbis  trutb,  ance 
in  tbe  principle  of  it,  it  seems  to  be  so  universally  owned,  and  at  tbe 
first  proposal  and  demand,  gains  tbe.  assent  of  most  men. 

But,  1.  Dotb  not  tbe  growtb  of  atbeiem  among  us  render  tbis 
necessary  ?  may  it  not  justly  be  suspected,  tbat  tbe  swarms  of  albeists 
are  more  numerous  in  our  times,  tban  bistory  records  to  bave  been 
in  any  age,  wben  men  will  not  only  say  it  in  tbeir  bearts,  but  pub- 
bsb  it  witb  tbeir  bps,  and  boast  tnat  tbey  bave  shaken  oflf  those 
shackles  which  bind  other  men's  consciences  ?  Doth  not  tbe  bare- 
faced debauchery  of  men  evidence  such  a  settled  sentiment,  or  at 
least  a  careless  iJelief  of  tbe  trutb,  which  lies  at  the  root,  and  sprouts 
up  in  such  venomous  branches  in  tbe  world  ?  Can  men's  hearts  be 
free  from  that  principle  wherewith  their  practices  are  so  openly  de- 
praved ?  It  is  true,  tbe  light  of  nature  shines  too  vigorously  for  the 
power  of  man  totally  to  put  it  out ;  yet  loathsome  actions  impair  and 
weaken  the  actual  thougbts  and  considerations  of  a  Deity,  and  are 
"1  Uke  mists  that  darken  the  light  of  tbe  sun,  though  they  cannot  ex- 
I  tinguish  it :  their  consciences,  as  a  candlestick,  must  hold  it,  though 
I  tbeir  unrighteousness  obscure  it,  (Rom.  i.  18.)  "  Who  hold  the  trutb 
'  in  unrighteousness."  The  engraved  characters  of  tbe  law  of  nature 
remain,  though  they  daub  them  with  their  muddy  lusts  to  make  them 
illegible :  so  that  since  the  inconsideration  of  a  Deity  is  the  cause  of 
all  the  wickedness  and  extravagances  of  men }  and  as  Austin  saith, 
tbe  proposition  is  always  true,  the  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  &c. 
and  more  evidently  true  in  this  age  than  anv,  it  wiU  not  be  unneces- 
sary  to  discourse  of  tbe  demonstrations  of  this  first  principle.  Tbe 
apostles  spent  little  time  in  urging  this  truth ;  it  was  taken  for  grant- 
ed  all  over  tbe  world,  and  they  were  generally  devout  in  the  worship 
of  those  idols  they  thought  to  be  gods :  that  age  run  from  one  God 
to  many,  and  our  age  is  running  from  one  God  to  none  at  all. 

2.  The  existence  of  God  is  the  foundation  of  all  religion.  Tbe 
whole  building  totters  if  tbe  foundation  be  out  of  course :  if  we  have 
not  deliberate  and  right  notions  of  it,  we  shall  perform  no  worship, 
no  service,  yield  no  affection  to  him.  If  tbere  be  not  a  God,  it  is 
impossible  there  can  be  one,  for  eternity  is  essential  to  the  notion  of 
a  God ;  so  all  religion  would  be  vain,  and  unreasonable  to  pay  homage 
to  that  which  is  not  in  being,  nor  can  ever  be.  We  must  first  be- 
lieve that  be  is,  and  tbat  he  is  wbat  he  declares  himself  to  be,  before 
we  can  seek  him,  adore  him,  and  devote  our  affections  to  him.*»  We 
cannot  pay  God  a  due  and  regular  homage,  unless  we  understand 
him  in  his  perfections,  what  he  is ;  and  we  can  pay  him  no  homage 
at  all,  unless  we  bebeve  that  be  is. 

8.  It  is  fit  we  should  know  why  we  believe,  tbat  our  belief  of  a 
God  may  appear  to  be  upon  undeniable  evidence,  and  that  we  may 
give  a  better  reason  for  nis  existence,  than  tbat  we  bave  beard  our 

h  Heb.  zl  A. 
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parents  and  teachers  tell  us  so,  and  onr  acquaintance  think  so.  It  is 
as  much  as  to  say  there  is  no  Grod,  when  we  know  not  wliy  we  be- 
lieve there  ia,  and  would  not  consider  the  arguments  for  his  exist* 
ence. 

4.  It  is  necessary  to  depress  that  secret  atheism  which  is  in  the 
heart  of  every  man  by  nature.  Though  every  visible  object  which 
offers  itself  to  our  sense,  presents  a  deity  to  our  minds,  and  exhorts 
us  to  subscribe  to  the  truth  of  it ;  yet  there  is  a  root  of  atheism  spring- 
ing up  sometimes  in  wavering  thoughts  and  foolish  imaginations,  in- 
ominate  actions,  and  secret  wishes.  Certain  it  is,  that  every  man 
that  doth  not  love  God,  denies  God ;  now  can  he  that  disaffects  him, 
and  hath  a  slavish  fear  of  him,  wish  his  existence,  and  say  to  his 
own  heart  with  any  cheerfulness,  there  is  a  God,  and  make  it  his 
chief  care  to  persuade  himself  of  it  ?  he  would  persuade  himself  there 
is  no  God,  and  stifle  the  seeds  of  it  in  his  reason  and  conscience,  that 
he  might  have  the  greatest  hberty  to  entertain  the  allureraents  of  the 
flesh.  It  is  necessary  to  excite  men  to  daily  and  actual  considerations 
of  God  and  his  nature,  which  would  be  a  bar  to  much  of  that  wick- 
edness which  overflows  in  the  lives  of  men. 

5.  Nor  is  it  unuseM  to  those  who  eflectually  believe  and  love 
him;i  for  those  who  have  had  a  converse  with  God,  and  felt  his 
powerful  influences  in  the  secrets  of  their  hearts,  to  take  a  prospect 
of  those  satisfactory  accounts  which  reason  gives  of  that  God  they 
adore  and  love ;  to  see  every  creature  justify  them  in  their  owning 
of  him,  and  affections  to  him :  indeed  the  evidences  of  a  God  striking 
Topon  the  conscience  of  those  who  resolve  to  cleave  to  sin  as  their 
cniefest  darling,  will  dash  theirpleasures  with  unwelcome  mixtures. 

I  shall  further  premise  this,  Tnat  the  folly  of  atheism  is  evidenced 
by  the  light  of  reason.  Men  that  will  not  listen  to  Scripture,  as 
having  no  counterpart  of  it  in  their  souls,  cannot  easily  deny  natural 
reason,  which  riseth  up  on  all  sides  for  the  justification  of  this  truth. 
There  is  a  natural  as  well  ad  a  revealed  knowledge,  and  the  book  of 
the  creatures  is  legible  in  declaring  the  being  of  a  God,  as  well  as  the 
Scriptures  are  in  declaring  the  nature  of  a  God ;  there  are  outward 
objects  in  the  world,  and  common  principles  in  the  conscience,  whence 
it  may  be  inferred 

For,  1.  God  in  regard  of  his  existence  is  not  only  the  discovery 
of  fiaith,  but  of  reason.  God  hath  revealed  not  only  his  being,  but 
some  sparks  of  his  eternal  power  and  godhead  in  his  works,  as  well 
as  in  his  word.  (Rom.  i.  19,  20),  "  God  nath  showed  it  imto  them," — 
how  ?*^  in  his  works ;  by  the  things  that  are  made,  it  is  a  disco veiy 
to  our  reason,  as  sinning  in  the  creatures ;  and  an  object  of  our  faith 
as  breaking  out  upon  us  in  the  Scriptures :  it  is  an  article  of  our 
fiuth,  and  an  article  of  our  reason.  Faith  supposeth  natural  knowl- 
edge, as  grace  supposeth  nature.  Faith  indeed  is  properly  of  things 
above  reason,  purely  depending  upon  revelation.  What  can  be  de- 
monstrated by  natural  hght,  is  not  so  properly  the  object  of  faith ; 
though  in  regard  of  the  addition  of  a  certainty  by  revelation  it  is  so. 
The  behef  that  God  is,  which  the  apostle  speaks  of,^  is  not  so  much 
»f  the  bare  existence  of  God,  as  what  God  is  in  relation  to  them  that 

>  CooMi  Sum.  TbeoL  a  8.  §  1.  ^  ^iquiu.  ^  Heb.  zl  6. 
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seek  liim,  viz.  a  rewarder.  The  apostle  speaks  of  the  £sdth  of  Abel 
the  fidth  of  Enoch,  such  a  £sdth  that  pleases  God :  but  the  faith  oi 
Abel  testified  in  his  sacrifice,  and  the  faith  of  Enoch  testified  in  his 
walking  with  God,  was  not  simply  a  fiaith  of  the  existence  of  God, 
Cain  in  the  time  of  Abel,  other  men  in  the  world  in  the  time  of 
Enoch,  believed  this  as  well  as  they :  but  it  was  a  fitith  joined  with 
the  worship  of  God,  and  desires  to  please  him  in  the  way  of  his  own 
appointment ;  so  that  they  believed  that  God  was  such  as  he  had  de- 
clared himself  to  be  in  his  promise  to  Adam,  such  an  one  as  would 
be  as  ^ood  as  his  word,  and  bruise  the  serpent's  head.  He  that  seeks 
to  God  according  to  the  mind  of  God,  must  believe  that  he  is  such  a 
God  that  will  pardon  sin,  and  justify  a  seeker  of  him ;  that  he  is  a 
God  of  that  abUity  and  will,  to  justify  a  sinner  in  that  way  he  hath 
appointed  for  the  clearing  the  holiness  of  his  nature,  and  vindicating 
the  honor  of  his  law  violated  by  man.  No  man  can  seek  God  or 
love  God,  unless  he  believe  him  to  be  thus;  and  he  cannot  seek  God 
without  a  discovery  of  his  own  mind  how  he  would  be  sought.  For 
it  is  not  a  seeking  God  in  any  way  of  man's  invention,  that  renders 
him  capable  of  this  desired  fruit  of  a  reward.  He  that  believes  God 
as  a  rewarder,  must  believe  the  promise  of  God  concerning  the  Mes- 
siah. Men  under  the  conscience  of  sin,  cannot  tell  without  a  divine 
discovery,  whether  God  will  reward,  or  how  he  will  reward  the  seek- 
ers of  hmi ;  and  therefore  cannot  act  towards  him  ad  an  object  of 
fiiith.  Would  any  man  seek  God  merely  because  he  is,  or  love  him 
because  he  is,  if  he  did  not  know  that  he  should  be  acceptable  to  him  ? 
The  bare  existence  of  a  thing  is  not  the  ground  of  affection  to  it,  but 
those  qualities  of  it  and  our  interest  in  it,  which  render  it  amiable 
and  delightfal.  How  can  men,  whose  consciences  fly  in  their  faces, 
seek  God  or  love  him,  without  this  knowledge  that  he  is  a  rewarder  r 
Nature  doth  not  show  any  way  to  a  sinner,  how  to  reconcile  God's 
provoked  justice  with  his  tenderness.  The  faith  the  apostle  speaks 
of  here  is  a  faith  that  eyes  the  reward  as  an  encouragement,  and  the 
will  of  God  as  the  rule  of  its  acting ;  he  doth  not  speak  simply  of  the 
existence  of  God. 

I  have  spoken  the  more  of  this  place,  because  the  Socinians"*  use 
this  to  decry  any  natural  knowledge  of  God,  and  that  the  existence 
of  God  is  only  to  be  known  by  revelation,  so  that  by  that  reason  any 
one  that  lived  without  the  Scripture  hath  no  ground  to  believe  the 
being  of  a  God.  The  Scripture  ascribes  a  knowledge  of  God  to  all 
nations  in  the  world  (Rom.  i.  19);  not  only  a  faculty  of  knowing,  if 
they  had  arguments  and  demonstrations,  as  an  ignorant  man  in  any 
art  hath  a  faculty  to  know;  but  it  ascribes  an  actual  knowledge 
(ver.  10)  "  manifest  in  them ;"  (ver.  21)  "  They  knew  God ;"  not  they 
might  know  him ;  they  knew  him  when  they  did  not  care  for  know- 
ing him.  The  notices  of  God  are  as  intelligible  to  us  by  reasco,  as 
any  object  in  the  world  is  visible ;  he  is  written  in  every  letter. 

2.  We  are  often  in  the  Scripture  sent  to  take  a  prospect  of  the 
creatures  for  a  discovery  of  God.  The  apostles  drew  arguments  from 
the  topics  of  nature,  when  they  discoursed  with  those  that  owned 
the  Scripture  (Bom.  i  19),  as  well  as  when  they  treated  with  ihoee 

•  Yoet  TheoL  NftturaL  cap.  8.  g  1.  p^  82. 
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diat  were  ignorant  of  it,  as  Acts  xiv.  16,  17.  And  among  tlie  i>lii- 
loeophers  of  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  27,  29),  sucli  arguments  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  apostles  thought  sufficient  to  convince  men  of  the  exist- 
ence, unity,  spirituality,  and  patience  of  God.  Such  arguments  had 
not  been  usea  by  them  and  the  prophets  firom  the  visible  things  in 
the  world  to  silence  the  Gentiles  with  whom  they  dealt,  had  not  tins 
truth,  and/  much  more  about  God,  been  demonstrable  by  natural 
reason :  they  knew  well  enough  that  probable  arguments  would  not 
satisfy  piercing  and  inquisitive  minds.° 

In  Paul's  account,  the  testimony  of  the  creatures  was  without  con- 
tradiction. God  himself  justifies  this  way  of  proceeding  by  his  own 
example,  and  remits  Job  to  the  consideration  of  the  creatures,  to 
spell  out  something  of  his  divine  perfections.^^  And  this  is  so  con- 
vincing an  argument  of  the  existence  of  God,  that  God  never  vouch- 
safed anv  miracle,  or  put  forth  any  act  of  omnipotencv,  besides  what 
was  evident  in  the  creatures,  for  the  satisfSsiction  of  the  curiosity  of 
any  atheist,  or  the  evincing  of  his  being,  as  he  hath  done  for  the 
evidencing  those  trutiis  which  were  not  written  in  the  book  of  na- 
ture, or  for  the  restoring  a  decayed  worship,  or  the  protection  or 
deliverance  of  his  people.  Those  miracles  in  publishing  the  gospel, 
indeed,  did  demonstrate  the  existence  of  some  supreme  power ;  but 
they  were  not  seals  designedly  affixed  for  that,  but  for  the  confir- 
mation of  that  truth,  which  was  above  the  ken  of  purblind  reason, 
and  purely  the  birth  of  divine  revelation.  Yet  what  proves  the 
truth  of  any  spiritual  doctrine,  proves 'also  in  that  act  the  existence 
of  the  Divine  Author  of  it  The  revelation  always  implies  a  revealer, 
and  that  which  manifests  it  to  be  a  revelation,  manifests  also  the 
supreme  Bevealer  of  it.  By  the  same  light  the  sun  manifests  other 
thmgs  to  us,  it  also  manifests  itself.  But  what  miracles  could  ration- 
ally be  supposed  to  work  upon  an  atheist,  who  is  not  drawn  to  a 
sense  of  the  truth  proclaimed  aloud  by  so  many  wonders  of  the  crea- 
tion ?    Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  demonstration  of  the  atheist's  folly. 

It  is  a  folly  to  deny  or  doubt  of  a  Sovereign  Being,  incomprehen- 
sible in  his  nature,  infinite  in  his  essence  and  perfections,  independent 
in  his  operations,  who  hath  given  being  to  the  whole  frame  of  sen- 
sible and  intelliffible  creatures,  and  governs  them  according  to  their 
several  natures,  bv  an  unconceivable  wisdom;  who  fills  the  heavens 
with  the  glory  of  his  majesty,  and  the  eartii  with  the  influences  of 
his  goodness. 

It  is  a  foUy  inexcusable  to  renounce,  in  this  case,  all  appeal  to 
universal  consent,  and  the  joint  assurances  of  the  creatures. 

Season  L  'Tis  a  folly  to  deny  or  doubt  of  that  which  hath  been 
the  acknowledged  sentiment  of  all  nations,  in  all  places  and  ages. 
There  is  no  nation  but  hath  owned  some  kind  of  religion,  and,  there- 
fore, no  nation  but  hath  consented  in  the  notion  of  a  Supreme  Crea- 
tor and  Governor. 

1.  This  hath  been  universal.  2.  It  hath  been  constant  and  unin* 
teirupted.    8.  Natural  and  innate. 

*  niid.  *  Job  zxyiiL  89,  40,  <&e.    It  is  but  one  truth  in  philosophy  and  divinity 

Uiat  which  is  false  in  one,  cannot  be  true  in  another ;  truth,  in  what  appearance  soeyei; 
ioth  nerer  eontradict  itsell 
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First,  It  hath  been  universally  assented  to  by  the  judgments  and 
practices  of  all  nations  in  the  world. 

1.  No  nation  hath  been  exempt  from  it.  All  histories  of  former 
and  latter  ages  hajve  not  produced  any  one  nation  but  fell  under  the 
force  of  this  truth.  Though  they  have  diflfered  in  their  religions, 
they  have  agreed  in  this  truth ;  here  both  heathen,  Turk,  Jew,  and 
Christian,  centre  without  any  contention.  No  (juarrel  was  ever  com- 
menced upon  this  score ;  though  about  other  opmions  wars  have  been 
sharp,  and  enmities  irreconcilable.  The  notion  of  the  existence  of  a 
Deity  was  the  same  in  all,  Indians  as  well  as  Britons,  Americans  as 
well  as  Jews.  It  hath  not  been  an  opinion  peculiar  to  this  or  that 
people,  to  this  or  that  sect  of  philosophers ;  but  hath  been  as  \miver- 
sal  as  the  reason  whereby  men  are  differenced  from  other  creatures, 
so  that  some  have  rather  defined  man  by  animal  religiomm^  than 
animal  rationale.  'Tis  so  twisted  with  reason  that  a  man  cannot  be 
accounted  rational,  unless  he  own  an  object  of  religion ;  therefore  he 
that  understands  not  this,  renounceth  his  humanity  when  he  re- 
nounceth  a  Divinity.  No  instance  can  be  given  of  any  one  people 
in  the  world  that  disclaimed  it.  It  hath  been  owned  by  the  wise 
and  ignorant,  by  the  learned  and  stupid,  by  those  who  had  no  other 
guide  but  the  dnnmest  light  of  nature,  as  well  as  those  whose  candle 
were  snuffed  by  a  more  polite  education,  and  that  without  any  solemn 
debate  and  contention.  Though  some  philosophers  have  been  known 
to  change  their  opinions  in  the  concerns  of  nature,  yet  none  can  be 
proved  to  have  absolutely  changed  their  opinion  concerning  the 
oeing  of  a  Gbd.  One  died  for  asserting  one  Gkni ;  none,  in  the  for- 
mer ages  upon  record,  hath  died  for  asserting  no  God.  Go  to  the 
utmost  bounds  of  America,  you  may  find  people  without  some  bro- 
ken pieces  of  the  law  of  nature,  but  not  without  this  signature  and 
stamp  upon  them,  though  they  wanted  commerce  with  other  nations, 
except  as  savage  as  themselves,  in  whom  the  light  of  nature  was  as 
it  were  sunk  into  the  socket,  who  are  but  one  remove  from  brutes, 
who  clothe  not  their  bodies,  cover  not  their  shame,  yet  were  they  as 
soon  known  to  own  a  God,  as  they  were  known  to  be  a  people. 
They  were  possessed  with  the  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being,  the  author 
of  the  world ;  had  an  object  of  religious  adoration ;  put  up  prayers  to 
the  deity  they  owned  for  the  good  things  they  wanted,  and  tne  divert- 
ing the  evDs  they  feared.  No  people  so  untamed  where  absolute 
perfect  atheism  had  gained  a  footing.  No  one  nation  of  the  world 
known  in  the  time  of  the  Eomans  that  were  without  their  ceremonies, 
whereby  they  signified  their  devotion  to  a  deity.  They  had  their 
places  of  worship,  where  they  made  their  vows,  presented  their 
prayers,  offered  their  sacrifices,  and  implored  the  assistance  of  what 
they  thought  to  be  a  god ;  and  in  their  distresses  run  immediately, 
without  any  deliberation,  to  their  gods :  so  that  the  notion  of  a  deity 
was  as  inward  and  settled  in  them  as  their  own  souls,  and,  indeea, 
runs  in  the  blood  of  mankind.  The  distempers  of  the  understanding 
cannot  utterly  deface  it ;  you  shall  scarce  find  the  most  distracted 
bedlam,  in  his  raving  fits,  to  deny  a  God,  though  he  may  blaspheme, 
and  fancy  himself  one.  , 

2.  Nor  doth  the  idolatry  and  multiplicity  of  gods  in  the  world 
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weaken,  but  confirm  this  universal  consent  Whatsoever  unwortliy 
conceits  men  have  had  of  Gkxl  in  all  nations,  or  whatsoever  degrad* 
ing  representations  they  have  made  of  him,  yet  they  all  concur  in 
this,  mat  there  is  a  Supreme  Power  to  be  adored.  Though  one 
people  worshipped  the  sun,  others  the  fire, — ^and  the  Egyptians,  gods 
out  of  their  rivers,  gardens,  and  fields ;  yet  the  notion  of  a  Deity 
exintent,  who  created  and  governed  the  world,  and  conferred  daily 
benefits  upon  them,  was  maintained  by  all,  though  apphed  to  the 
stars,  and  in  part  to  those  sordid  creatures.  (All  me  Dagons  of  the 
world  establish  this  truth,  and  fall  down  before  ^  Had  not  the 
nations  owned  the  being  of  a  God,  they  had  never  offered  incense  to 
an  idol :  had  there  not  been  a  deep  impression  of  the  existence  of  a 
Deity,  they  had  never  exalted  creatures  below  themselves  to  the 
honor  of  altars :  men  could  not  so  easily  have  been  deceived  by 
forged  deities,  if  they  had  not  had  a  notion  of  a  real  one.  Their 
fondness  to  set  up  others  in  the  place  of  God,  evidenced  a  natural 
knowledge  that  there  was  One  who  had  a  right  to  be  worshipped. 
If  there  were  not  this  sentiment  of  a  Deity,  no  man  would  ever  have 
made  an  image  of  a  piece  of  wood,  worsnipped  it,  prayed  to  it,  and 
aaid,  "  Deliver  me,  for  thou  art  my  God."p  They  applied  a  general 
notion  to  a  particular  image.  The  difference  is  m  the  manner,  and 
immediate  object  of  worship,  not  in  the  formal  ground  of  worship. 
The  worship  sprung  fix)m  a  true  principle,  though  it  was  not  applied 
to  a  right  object:  while  they  were  rational  creatures,  they  could 
not  deface  the  notion ;  yet  while  they  were  corrupt  creatures  it  was 
not  difficidt  to  apply  themselves  to  a  wrong  object  firom  a  true  prin- 
ciple. A  blind  man  knows  he  hath  a  way  to  go  as  well  as  one  of 
the  clearest  sight ;  but  because  of  his  blindness  he  may  miss  the  way 
and  stumble  into  a  ditch.  No  man  would  be  imposed  upon  to  take 
a  Bristol  stone  instead  of  a  diamond,  if  he  did  not  know  that  there 
were  such  things  as  diamonds  in  the  world :  nor  any  man  spread  forth 
his  hands  to  an  idol,  if  he  were  altogether  without  the  sense  of  a 
Deity.  Whether  it  be  a  false  or  a  true  God  men  apply  to,  yet  in 
botK,  the  natural  sentiment  of  a  God  is  evidenced  fSl^  their  mistakes 
were  grafts  inserted  in  ihis  stock,  since  they  would  multiply  gods 
rather  than  deny  a  Dei^J 

How  should  such  a  geScral  submission  be  entered  into  bv  all  the 
world,  so  as  to  adore  things  of  a  base  aQoy,q,if  the  force  of  religion 
were  not  such,  that  in  any  fiishion  a  man  would  seek  the  satisfaction 
of  his  natural  instinct  to  some  object  of  worship  ?  This  great  di- 
versity confirms  this  consent  to  be  a  good  argument,  for  it  evidenceth 
it  not  to  be  a  cheat,  combination  or  conspiracy  to  deceive,  or  a  mu- 
tual intelligence,  but  every  one  finds  it  in  his  climate,  yea  in  himself 
People  would  never  have  given  the  title  of  a  God  to  men  or  brutes 
had  there  not  been  a  pre-existing  and  unquestioned  persuasion,  that 
there  was  such  a  being ; — how  else  should  the  notion  of  a  God  come 
in+o  their  minds? — the  notion  that  there  is  a  God  must  be  more 
ancient' 

3.  Whatsoever  disputes  there  have  been  in  the  world,  this  of  the 

f  Iniah  zlhr.  17.  ^  C^arron  de  la  SagesBe,  Liv.  L  ch.  7.  p.  48,  44.  '  Ghusead 
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existence  of  God  was  never  the  subject  of  contention.  All  other 
things  have  been  questioned.  What  iarrings  were  there  among 
philosophers  about  natural  things  I  into  now  many  parties' were  they 
split !  with  what  animosities  did  they  maintain  their  several  judg- 
ments 1  but  we  hear  of  no  solemn  controversies  about  the  existence 
of  a  Supreme  Being :  this  never  met  with  any  considerable  contra- 
diction :  no  nation,  that  hath  put  other  things  to  question,  would 
ever  suffer  this  to  be  disparageo,  so  much  as  by  a  public  doubt.  We 
find  among  the  heathen  contentions  about  the  nature  of  God  and  the 
number  of  gods,  some  ^asserted  an  innumerable  multitude  of  gods, 
some  affirmed  him  to  be  subiect  to  birth  and  death,  some  affirmed 
the  entire  world  was  God;  others  fimcied  him  to  be  a  circle  of  a  bright 
fire ;  others  that  he  was  a  spirit  diffused  through  the  whole  world :" 
yet  they  unanimously  concurred  in  this,  as  the  judgment  of  universal 
reason,  that  there  was  such  a  sovereign  Being :  and  those  that  were 
skeptical  in  everything  else,  and  assorted  that  the  greatest  certainty 
was  that  there  was  nothing  certain,  professed  a  certainty  in  this, 
The  question  was  not  whether  there  was  a  First  Cause,  but  what  it 
was.  It  is  much  the  same  thing,  as  the  disputes  about  the  nature 
^d  matter  of  the  heavens,  the  sun  and  planets,  though  there  be  great 
diversity  of  judgments,  yet  all  agree  that  there  are  heavens,  sun, 
planets ;  so  all  the  contentions  among  men  about  the  nature  of  Grod, 
weaken  not,  but  rather  confirm,  that  there  is  a  God,  since  there  waa 
never  a  public  formal  debate  about  his  existence.^  Those  that  have 
been  ready  to  pull  out  one  another's  eyes  for  their  dissent  from  their 

i'udgments,  sharply  censured  one  another's  sentiments,  envied  the 
irths  of  one  another's  wits,  alwajrs  shook  hands  with  an  unanimous 
consent  in  this ;  never  censured  one  another  for  being  of  this  persua- 
sion, never  called  it  into  question ;  as  what  was  never  controverted 
among  men  professing  Christianity,  but  acknowledged  by  all,  though 
contending  about  other  things,  has  reason  to  be  judged  a  certain 
truth  belonging  to  the  christian  religion;  so  what  was  never  sub- 
jected to  any  controversy,  but  acknowledged  by  the  whole  world, 
hath  reason  to  be  embraced  as  a  truth  without  any  doubt. 

4.  This  universal  consent  is  not  prejudiced  by  some  few  dissenters. 
History  doth  not  reckon  twenty  professed  atheists  in  all  ages  in 
the  compass  of  the  whole  world:  and  we  have  not  the  name  of  any 
one  absolute  atheist  upon  record  in  Scripture ;  yet  it  is  questioned, 
whether  any  of  them,  noted  in  history  witli  that  mfemous  name,  were 
downright  deniers  of  the  existence  of  God,  but  rather  because  they 
disparaged  the  deities  commonly  worshipped  by  the  nations  where 
they  lived,  as  being  of  a  clearer  reason  to  discern  that  those  qualities, 
vulgarly  attributed  to  their  gods,  as  lust  and  luxury,  wantonness  and 
quarrels,  were  unworthy  of  the  nature  of  a  god."  But  suppose  they 
were  reaUy  what  they  are  termed  to  be,  what  are  they  to  the  multi- 
tude of  men  that  have  sprung  out  of  the  loins  of  Adam?  not  so  much 
as  one  grain  of  ashes  is  to  all  that  were  ever  turned  into  th^t  form 
by  any  fires  in  your  chimneys.  And  many  more  were  not  sufficient 
to  weigh  down  the  contrary  consent  of  the  whole  world,  and  bear 

•  Amyrmnt  des  Religion,  p.  60.  *  GaMeo  I  Ehys.  g  1,  lib  £▼.  «.  2.  p.  29)< 
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down  an  tmiT^ersal  iinpression.    Should  the  laws  of  a  country,  agreed 

miiyersally  to  by  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  be  accounted  vain, 

because  an  hundred  men  of  those  millions  disapprove  of  them,  when 

not  their  reaaon,  but  their  folly  and  base  interest,  persuades  them  to 

dialike  them  and  dispute  against  them  ?    What  if  some  men  be  blind. 

shall  any  conclude  m)m  thenoe  that  eyes  are  not  natural  to  men  r 

shall  we  say  that  the  notion  of  the  existence  of  God  is  not  natural  to 

men,  because  a  very  small  number  have  been  of  a  contrary  opinion  ? 

ehall  a  man  in  a  dungeon,  that  never  saw  the  sun,  deny  that  there 

is  a  sun,  because  one  or  two  blind  men  tell  him  there  is  none,  when 

thousands  assure  him  there  is.'    Why  should  then  the  exceptions  of 

a  few,  not  one  to  millions,  discredit  that  which  is  voted  certainly  true 

by  the  joint  consent  of  the  world  ?     Add  this,  too,  that  if  those  that 

are  reported  to  be  atheists  had  had  anv  considerable  reason  to  step 

asde  from  the  conunon  persuasion  of  the  whole  world,  it  is  a  wonder 

it  met  not  with  entertainment  by  great  numbers  of  those,  who,  by 

reason  of  their  notorious  wickedness  and  inward  disquiets,  might 

reasonably  be  thought  to  wish  in  their  hearts  that  there  were  no 

6od«    It  is  strange  if  there  were  any  reason  on  their  side,  that  in  so 

long  a  space  of  time  as  hath  run  out  from  the  creation  of  the  world, 

there  could  not  be  engaged  a  considerable  number  to  frame  a  society 

for  the  profession  of  it     It  hath  died  with  the  person  that  started  it, 

and  vanished  as  soon  as  it  appeared. 

To  conclude  this,  is  it  not  lolly  for  any  man  to  deny  or  doubt  of 
&e  being  of  a  God,  to  dissent  from  all  mankind,  and  stand  in  con- 
tradiction to  human  nature?  What  is  the  general  dictate  of  nature 
is  a  certain  truth.  It  is  impossible  that  nature  can  naturally  and 
universally  lie.  And  therefore  those  that  ascribe  all  to  nature,  and 
set  it  in  the  place  of  God,  contradict  themselves,  if  Ihey  give  not 
credit  to  it  in  that  which  it  universally  affirms.  A  general  consent 
of  all  nations  is  to  be  esteemed  as  a  law  of  natare.y  Nature  cannot 
plant  in  the  minds  of  all  men  an  assent  to  a  falsity,  for  then  the  laws 
of  nature  would  be  destructive  to  the  reason  and  minds  of  men. 
How  is  it  possible,  that  a  &lsity  should  be  a  persuasion  spread 
through  all  nations,  engraven  upon  the  minds  of  all  men,  men  of  the 
most  towering,  and  men  of  the  most  creeping  understanding ;  that 
they  should  consent  to  it  in  all  places,  and  m  those  places  where  the 
nations  have  not  had  any  known  commerce  with  the  rest  of  the 
known  world?  a  consent  not  settled  by  any  law  of  man  to  constrain 
people  to  a  belief  of  it:  and  indeed  it  is  impossible  that  any  law  of 
man  can  constrain  the  belief  of  the  mind.  Would  not  he  deservedly 
be  accounted  a  fool,  that  should  deny  that  to  be  gold  which  hath 
been  tried  and  examined  by  a  great  number  of  knowing  goldsmiths. 
and  hath  passed  the  test  of  all  their  touch-stones?  What  excess  of 
folly  would  it  be  for  him  to  deny  it  to  be  true  gold,  if  it  had  been 
tiled  by  all  that  had  skill  in  that  metal  in  all  nations  in  the  world! 

Secondly,  It  hath  been  a  constant  and  uninterrupted  consent.    It 

iath  been  as  ancient  as  the  first  age  of  the  world ;  no  man  is  able  to 

iBention  any  time,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  wherein  this 

oolkm  hath  not  been  universally  owned ;  it  is  as  old  as  mankind, 

c  Gaa^end.  ibid.  p.  290.  f  Cioero. 
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and  hatli  run  along  with  the  course  of  the  Bun,  nor  can  the  date  be 
fixed  lower  than  that 

1.  In  all  the  changes  of  the  world,  this  hath  been  maintained.  In 
the  overtumings  of  the  government  of  states,  the  alteration  of  modes 
of  worship,  this  hath  stood  unshaken.  The  reasons  upon  which  it 
was  foxmded  were,  in  all  revolutions  of  time,  accounted  satisfactory 
and  convincing,  nor  could  absolute  atheism  in  the  changes  of  any 
laws  ever  ^in  the  favor  of  any  one  body  of  people  to  be  established 
by  a  law.  W  hen  the  honor  of  the  heathen  idols  was  laid  in  the  dust, 
tijs  suffered  no  impair.  The  being  of  one  God  was  more  vigorously 
owned  when  the  unreasonableness  of  multiplicity  of  gods  was  mani- 
fest ;  and  grew  taller  by  the  detection  of  counterfeits.    When  other 

Earts  of  the  law  of  nature  have  been  violated  by  some  nations,  this 
ath  maiutained  its  standing.  The  long  series  of  ages  hath  been  so 
far  from  blotting  it  out,  that  it  hath  more  strongly  confirmed  it,  and 
maketh  further  progress  in  the  confirmation  of  it.  Time,  which  hatii 
eaten  out  the  strength  of  other  things,  and  blasted  mere  inventions, 
hath  not  been  able  to  consume  thia  The  discovery  of  all  other  im- 
postures, never  made  this  by  any  society  of  men  to  be  suspected  as 
one.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  name  any  imposture  that  hath  walked 
perpetually  in  the  world  without  being  discovered,  and  whipped  out 
by  some  nation  or  other.  Falsities  have  never  been  so  umversally 
and  constantiy  owned  without  public  control  and  question.  And 
since  the  world  hath  detected  many  errors  of  the  former  age,  and 
learning  been  increased,  this  hath  oeen  so  far  'from  being  dimmed,  . 
that  it  hath  shone  out  clearer  with  the  increase  of  natural  knowledge, 
and  received  fresh  and  more  vigorous  confirmations. 

2.  The  fears  and  anxieties  in  the  consciences  of  men  have  given 
men  sufficient  occasion  to  root  it  out,  had  it  been  possible  for  them 
to  do  it.  If  the  notion  of  the  existence  of  God  had  been  possible  to 
have  been  dashed  out  of  the  minds  of  men,  they  would  have  done  it 
rather  than  have  suffered  so  many  troubles  in  their  souls  upon  the 
commission  of  sin ;  since  there  did  not  want  wickedness  ana  wit  in 
so  many  corrupt  ages  to  have  attempted  it  and  prospered  in  it,  had 
it  been  possible.  How  comes  it  therefore  to  pass,  that  such  a  multi- 
tude of  profligate  persons  that  have  been  in  the  world  since  the  fall 
of  man,  should  not  have  rooted  out  this  principle,  and  dispossessed 
the  minds  of  men  of  that  which  gave  birth  to  their  tormenting  fears  ? 
How  is  it  possible  that  all  should  agree  together  in  a  thing  which 
created  fear,  and  an  obhgation  against  the  interest  of  theflesh,  if  it 
had  been  free  for  men  to  discharge  themselves  of  it?  (No  man,  §s 
fisu:  as  corrupt  nature  bears  sway  in  him,  is  willing  to  live  controlleoN 

The  first  man  would  rather  be  a  god  himself  than  under  oneT^ 
why  should  men  continue  this  notion  in  them,  which  shackled  them 
in  their  vile  inclinations,  if  it  had  been  in  their  power  utterly  to  de- 
face it?  If  it  were  an  imposture,  how  comes  it  to  pass,  that  aU  the 
wicked  ages  of  the  world  could  never  discover  that  to  be  a  cheat, ' 
which  kept  them  in  continual  alarms  ?  Men  wanted  not  will  to  shake 
off  such  apprehensions ;  as  Adam,  so  all  his  posterity  are  desirous  to 
hide  themselves  from  God  upon  the  commission  of  sin,*  and  by  the 

■  Qan.  ill  5.  *  Qea.  iii.  9. 
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BBme  reason  thev  would  hide  God  jfirom  their  soula  What  is  the 
reaaoiL  they  could  never  attain  their  will  and  their  wish  by  all  their 
endeavors  r  Could  they  possibly  have  satisfied  themselves  that  there 
were  no  God,  they  had  discarded  their  fears,  the  disturbers  of  the  re- 
pose of  their  lives,  and  been  uhbridled  in  their  pleasures.  The  wick- 
edness of  the  world  would  never  have  preserved  that  which  was  a 
peroetual  molestation  to  it,  had  it  been  possible  to  be  razed  out 

But  since  men  under  the  turmoils  and  lashes  of  their  own  con 
sciences  could  never  bring  their  hearts  to  a  settled  dissent  from  this 
truth,  it  evidenceth,  that  as  it  took  its  birth  at  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  it  cannot  expire,  no  not  in  the  ashes  of  it,  nor  in  anything 
but  the  reduction  of  the  soul  to  that  nothing  from  whence  it  sprung. 
This  conception  is  so  perpetual,  that  the  nature  of  the  soul  miist  be 
dissolved  before  it  be  rooted  out,  nor  can  it  be  extinct  while  the  soul 
endures. 

3.  Let  it  be  considered  also  by  us  that  own  the  Scripture,  that  the 
devil  deems  it  impossible  to  root  out  this  sentiment,  it  seems  to  be 
so  perpetually  fixed,  that  the  devil  did  not  think  fit  to  tempt  man  to* 
the  denial  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  but  persuaded  him  to  believe 
he  might  ascend  to  that  dignity  and  become  a  god  himself;  Gen.  iii 
1,  *'  Hath  God  said?"  and  he  there  owns  him  (ver.  6),  "  Ye  shall  be- 
come as  gods."  He  owns  God  in  the  question  he  asks  the  woman, 
and  persuades  our  first  parents  to  be  gods  themselves.  And  in  all 
stories,  both  ancient  and  modem,  the  devil  was  never  able  to  tincture 
men's  minds  with  a  professed  denial  of  the  Deity,  which  would  have 
opened  a  door  to  a  world  of  more  wickedness  than  hath  been  acted, 
and  took  away  the  bar  to  the  breaking  out  of  that  evil,  which  is 
naturally  in  me  hearts  of  men,  to  the  greater  prejudice  of  human 
societies.  He  wanted  not  malice  to  raze  out  all  the  notions  of  God, 
but  power :  he  knew  it  was  impossible  to  effect  it,  and  therefore  in 
vain  to  attempt  it  He  set  up  himself  in  several  places  of  the  igno- 
rant world  as  a  god,  but  never  was  able  to  overthrow  the  opinion  of 
the  being  of  a  God.  The  impressions  of  a  Deitv  were  so  strong  as 
not  to  be  struck  out  by  the  malice  and  power  of  hell. 

What  a  folly  is  it  then  in  any  to  contradict  or  doubt  of  this  truth, 
which  all  the  periods  of  time  have  not  been  able  to  wear  out;  which 
all  the  wars  and  quarrels  of  men  with  their  own  consciences  have 
not  been  able  to  destroy ;  which  ignorance  and  debauchery,  its  two 
greatest  enemies,  cannot  weaken ;  which  all  the  falsehoods  and  errors 
which  have  reigned  in  one  or  other  part  of  the  world,  have  not  been 
able  to  banish ;  which  lives  in  the  consents  of  men  in  spite  of  all 
their  wishes  to  the  contrary,  and  hath  grown  stronger,  and  shone 
clearer,  by  the  improvements  of  natural  reason  1 

Thirdly,  Natural  and  innate;  which  pleads  strongly  for  the  per- 
petuity of  it  It  is  natural,  though  some  think  it  not  a  principle  writ 
in  the  heart  of  man  ;^  it  is  so  natural  that  every  man  is  born  with  a 
restless  instinct  to  be  of  some  kind  of  religion  or  other,  which  implies 
some  object  of  religion.  The  impression  of  a  Deity  is  as  common  as 
reason,  and  of  the  same  age  with  reason.©  It  is  a  relic  of  knowledge 
after  the  fall  of  Adam,  like  fire  under  ashes,  which  sparkles  as  soon 

^  Fink.  £pb.  6,  p.  10,  11.  •  King  on  Jonah,  p.  16. 
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as  ever  the  heap  of  ashes  is  opened.  A  notion  sealed  up  in  the  sont 
of  every  man;^  else  how  could  those  people  who  were  unknown  to 
one  another,  separate  by  seas  and  mounts,  diflfering  in  various  cua* 
'  toms  and  manner  of  living,  had  no  mutual  intemgencse  one  with 
another,  light  upon  this  as  a  common  sentiment,  if  they  had  not  been 
guided  by  one  uniform  reason  in  all  their  minds,  by  one  nature  com- 
mon to  them  all:  though  their  climates  be  different,  their  tempers 
and  constitutions  various,  their  imaginations  in  some  things  as  distant 
from  one  another  as  heaven  is  from  earth,  the  ceremonies  of  their 
religion  not  all  of  the  same  kind;  yet  wherever  you  find  human 
nature,  you  find  this  settled  persuasi6n.  So  that  the  notion  of  a  God 
seems  to  be  twisted  with  the  nature  of  man,  and  is  the  first  natural 
branch  of  common  reason,  or  upon  either  the  first  inspection  of  a  man 
into  himself  and  his  own  state  and  constitution,  or  tipon  the  first 
sight  of  any  external  visible  object.  Nature  within  man,  and  nature 
without  man,  agree  upon  the  first  meeting  together  to  form  this  sen- 
timent, that  there  is  a  God.  It  is  as  natural  as  anything  we  call  a 
common  principle.  One  thing  which  is  called  a  common  principle 
and  natural  is,  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  the  parts.  If  this  be 
not  bom  with  us,  jet  the  exercise  of  reason  essential  to  man  settles 
it  as  a  certain  maxim ;  upon  the  dividing  anything  into  several  parts^ 
he  finds  every  part  less  than  when  they  were  altogether.  By  the 
same  exercise  of  reason,  we  cannot  cast  our  eyes  upon  anything  in 
the  world,  or  exercise  our  understandings  upon  ourselves,  but  we 
must  presently  imagine,  there  was  some  cause  of  those  things,  some 
cause  of  myself  and  my  own  being ;  so  that  this  truth  is  as  natural 
to  man  as  anything  he  can  call  most  natural  or  a  common  principle. 

It  must  be  confessed  by  all,  that  there  is  a  law  of  nature  writ  upon 
the  hearts  of  men,  which  will  direct  them  to  commendable  actions, 
if  they  will  attend  to  the  writing  in  their  own  consciences.  This  law 
cannot  be  considered  without  the  notice  of  a  Lawgiver.  For  it  is  but 
a  natural  and  obvious  conclusion,  that  some  superior  hand  engrafted 
those  principles  in  man,  since  he  finds  something  in  him  twitching 
him  upon  the  pursuit  of  uncomely  actions,  though  his  heart  be 
mightily  inclined  to  them ;  man  knows  he  never  planted  this  princi- 
ple of  reluctancy  in  his  own  soul;  he  can  never  be  the  cause  of  that 
which  he  cannot  be  friends  with.  If  he  were  the  cause  of  it,  why 
doth  he  not  rid  himself  of  it?  No  man  would  endure  a  thii;ig  that 
doth  frequently  molest  and  disquiet  him,  if  he  could  cashier  it.  It 
is  therefore  sown  in  man  by  some  hand  more  powerful  than  man, 
which  riseth  so  high,  and  is  rooted  so  strong,  that  all  the  force  that 
man  can  use  cannot  pull  it  up.  If  therefore  this  principle  be  natural 
in  man,  and  the  law  of  nature  be  natural,  the  notion  of  a  Lawgiver 
mu^  be  as  natural,  as  the  notion  of  a  printer,  or  that  there  is  a  prin- 
ter, is  obvious  upon  the  sight  of  a  stamp  impressed.  After  this  the 
multitude  of  effects  in  the  world  step  in  to  strengthen  this  beam  of 
natural  light,  and  the  direct  conclusion  from  thence  is,  that  that 
power  wmch  made  those  outward  objects,  implanted  this  inward 
principle.  This  is  sown  in  us,  bom  with  us,  and  sprouts  up  with  our 
growth,  or  as  one  saith;  it  is  like  letters  carved  upon  the  bark  of  a 

*  Amyrant  dee  BeUg^om,  p.  6-9« 
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young  plant,  wldcli  grows  up  together  with,  ns,  and  the  longer  it  grows 
the  letters  are  more  legible.* 

This  is  the  ground  of  this  universal  consent,  and  why  it  may  well 
be  termed  natural.  This  will  more  evidently  appear  to  be  natur^ 
because, 

1.  This  consent  could  not  be  by  mere  tradition.  2.  Nor  by  any 
mutual  intelligence  of  governors  to  keep  people  in  awe,  which  are 
two  things  the  atheist  pleads ;  the  first  hath  no  strong  foundation, 
and  that  other  is  as  absurd  and  foolish  as  it  is  wicked  and  abomina- 
ble.   8.  Nor  was  it  fear  first  introduced  it. 

First,  It  could  not  be  by  mere  tradition.  Maiiy  things  indeed  are 
entertained  by  posterity  which  their  ancestors  delivered  to  them,  and 
that  out  of  a  common  reverence  to  their  forefathers,  and  an  opinion 
that  iihey  had  a  better  prospect  of  things  than  the  increase  of  the  . 
corruption  of  succeeding  ages  would  permit  them  to  have.  But  if 
this  be  a  tradition  hand^  from  our  ancestors,  they  also  must  receive 
it  from  theirs;  we  must  then  ascend  to  the  first  man,  we  cannot 
else  escape  a  confounding  ourselves  with  running  into  infinite.  Was 
it  then  the  only  tradition  he  left  to  them  ?  Is  it  not  probable  he 
acquainted  them  with  other  things  in  conjunction  with  this,  the 
nature  of  God,  the  way  to  worship  him,  the  manner  of  the  world's 
existence,  his  own  state  ?  We  may  reasonably  suppose  him  to  have 
a  good  stock  of  knowledge ;  what  is  become  of  itr  It  cannot  be 
supposed,  that  the  first  man  should  acquaint  his  posterity  with  an 
object  of  worship,  and  leave  them  ignorant  of  a  mode  of  worship 
and  of  the  end  of  worship.  We  find  in  Scripture  his  immediate 
posterity  did  the  first  in  sacrifices,  and  without  doubt  they  were  not 
Ignorant  of  the  other :  how  come  men  to  be  so  uncertain  in  all  other 
iSincB,  and  so  confident  of  this,  if  it  were  only  a  tradition  ?  How 
did  debates  and  irreconcilable  questions  start  up  concerning  other 
things,  and  this  remain  untouched,  but  by  a  small  number?  What- 
soever tradition  the  first  man  left  besides  this,  is  lost,  and  no  way 
recoverable,  but  by  the  revelation  God  hath  made  in  his  Word. 
How  comes  it  to  pass  this  of  a  God  is  longer  lived  than  all  the  rest 
which  we  may  suppose  man  left  to  his  immediate  descendants  ?  How 
come  men  to  retam  the  one  and  forget  the  other?  What  was  the 
reason  this  survived  the  ruin  of  the  rest,  and  surmounted  the  uncer- 
tainties into  which  the  other  sunk  ?  Was  it  likely  it  should  be 
handed  down  alone  without  other  attendants  on  it  at  first?  Why 
did  it  not  expire  among  the-Americans,  who. have  lost  the  account 
of  tiieir  own  descent,  and  the  stock  from  whence  they  sprung,  and 
cannot  reckon  above  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  years  at  most? 
Why  was  not  the  manner  of  the  worship  of  a  God  transmitted  as 
well  as  that  of  his  existence?  How  came  men  to  dissent  in  their 
opinions  concerning  his  nature,  whether  he  was  corporeal  or  incor- 
poreal, finite  or  infinite,  omnipresent  or  limited  ?  Why  were  not  men 
as  negligent  to  transmit  this  of  his  existence  as  that  of  his  nature? 
No  reason  can  be  rendered  for  the  security  of  this  above  the  other, 
bat  that  there  is  so  clear  a  tincture  of  a  Deity  upon  the  minds  of 
men,  such  traces  and  shadows  of  him  in  the  creatures,  such  indelible 

«..  •  Charleton. 
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instincts  within,  and  invincible  arguments  without  to  keep  up  thig 
universal  consent.  The  characters  are  so  deep  that  they  cannot 
possibly  be  rased  out,  which  would  have  been  one  time  or  other,  in 
one  nation  or  other,  had  it  depended  only  upon  tradition,  since  one 
age  shakes  off  frequently  the  sentiments  of  the  former.  I  cannot 
think  of  above  one  which  may  be  called  a  tradition,  which  indeed 
was  kept  up  among  all  nations,  viz.  sacrifices,  which  could  not  be 
natural  but  instituted.  What  ground  could  they  have  in  nature,  to 
imagine  that  the  blood  of  beasts  could  expiate  and  wash  off  the  guilt 
and  stains  of  a  rational  creature  ?  Yet  they  had  in  all  places  (but 
among  the  Jews,  and  some  of  them  only)  lost  the  knowledge  of  the 
reason  and  end  of  the  institution,  which  the  Scripture  acquaints  us 
was  to  typify  and  signify  the  redemption  by  the  Promised  Seed. 
This  tradition  hath  been  superannuated  and  laid  aside  in  most.part8 
of  the  worid,  while  this  notion  of  the  existence  of  a  God  hath  stood 
firm.  But  suppose  it  were  a  ti^adition,  was  it  likely  to  be  a  mere 
mtention  and  figment  of  the  first  man  ?  Had  there  been  no  reason  for 
it,  this  posterity  would  soon  have  found  out  the  weakness  of  its  foun- 
dation. What  advantage  had  it  been  to  him  to  transmit  so  greata 
falsehood  to  kindle  the  fears  or  raise  the  hopes  of  his  posterity,  if 
there  were  no  God  ?  It  cannot  be  supposed  he  should  be  so  void 
of  that  natural  affection  men  in  all  ages  bear  to  their  descendants^ 
as  so  grossly  to  deceive  them,  and  be  so  contrary  to  the  simplicity 
and  plainness  which  appears  in  all  things  nearest  their  original. 

Secondly,  Neither  was  it  by  any  mutual  intelligence  of  governors 
among  themselves  to  keep  people  in  subjection  to  them.  If  it  were 
a  political  design  at  first,  it  seems  it  met  with  the  general  nature  of 
mankind  very  ready  to  give  it  entertainment. 

1.  It  is  unaccountable  how  this  should  come  to  pass.  .It  must  be 
either  by  a  joint  assembly  of  them,  or  a  mutual  correspondence.  If 
by  an  assembly,  who  were  the  persons?  Let  the  name  of  any  one 
be  mentioned.  When  was  the  time?  Where  was  the  place  of  this 
appearance?  By  what  authority  did  they  meet  together?  Who 
made  the  first  motion,  and  first  started  this  great  principle  of  policy? 
By  what  means  could  they  assemble  from  such  distant  parts  of  tne 
world?  Human  histories  are  utterly  silent  in  it,  and  the  Scripture, 
the  ancientest  historv,  gives  an  account  of  the  attempt  of  Babel,  but 
not  a  word  of  any  design  of  this  nature.  What  mutual  correspon- 
dence could  such  have,  whose  interests  are  for  the  most  part  differ- 
ent, and  their  designs  contrary  to  one  another  ?  How  could  they,  whc 
were  divided  by  such  vast  seas,  have  this  mut^ial  converse  ?  How 
could  those  who  were  different  in  their  customs  and  manners,  agree 
so  unanimously  together  in  one  thing  to  gull  the  people  ?  If  there 
had  been  such  a  correspondence  between  the  governors  of  all  nations, 
what  is  the  reason  some  nations  should  be  unknown  to  the  world 
till  of  late  times  ?  How  could  the  business  be  so  secretly  managed, 
as  not  to  take  vent,  and  issue  in  a  discovery  to  the  world  ?  Can 
reason  suppose  so  many  in  a  joint  conspiracy,  and  no  man's  con- 
science in  his  Ufe  imder  sharp  afflictions,  or  on  his  death-bed,  when 
conscience  is  most  awakened,  constrain  him  to  reveal  openly,  the 
cheat  that  beguiled  the  world  ?    How  came  they  to  be  so  unanimous 
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in  tWs  notion,  and  to  differ  in  their  rites  almost  in  every  country? 
why  conld  they  not  agree  in  one  mode  of  worship  throughout  all 
the  world,  as  well  as  in  this  universal  notion  ?    If  there  were  not  a 
mutual  intelligence,  it  cannot  be  conceived  how  in  every  nation  such 
a  state-engineer  should  rise  up  with  the  same  trick  to  keep  people  in 
awe.    What  is  the  reason  we  cannot  find  any  law  in  any  one  nati6n 
to  constrain  men  to  the  belief  of  the  existence  of  a  God,  since  politic 
stratagems  have  beerf  often  fortified  by  laws?    Besides,  such  men 
make  use  of  principles  received  to  effect  their  contrivances,  and  are 
not  so  impolitic  aa  to  build  designs  upon  principles  that  have  no 
foundation  in  nature.    Some  heathen  lawgivers  have  pretended  a 
converse  with  their  gods,  to  make  their  laws  be  received  by  the 
people  with  a  greater  veneration,  and  fix  with  stronger  obligation 
the  observance  and  perpetuity  of  them ;  but  this  was  not  the  intro- 
ducing a  new  principle,  but  the  supposition  of  an  old  received  notion, 
that  there  was  a  God,  and  an  application  of  that  principle  to  their 
present  design.    The  pretence  had  been  vain  had  not  the  notion  of  a 
Uod  been  inffrafted.    Politicians  are  so  little  possessed  with  a  rev- 
erence of  God,  that  the  first  mightv  one  in  the  Scripture  (which  may 
reasonably  gain  with  the  atheist  the  credit  of  the  ancientest  history 
in  the  world),  ie  represented  without  any  fear  of  God.^    An  invader 
and  oppressor  of  his  neighbors,  and  reputed  the  introducer  of  a  new 
worship,  and  being  the  first  that  built  cities  after  the  flood  (as  Cain 
was  the  first  bxdlaer  of  them  before  the  flood),  built  also  idolatry 
with  them,  and  erected  a  new  worship,  and  was  so  far  from  strength- 
ening that  notion  the  people  had  of  God,  that  he  endeavored  to  cor- 
rupt it.      The  first  idolatry  in  common  histories  being  noted  to 
proceed  from  that  part  of  the  world ;  the  ancientest  idd  being  at 
Babylon,  and  supposed  to  be  first  invented  by  this  person :  whence, 
by  the  way,  perhaps  Rome  is  in  the  Revelations  caUed  Babylon,  with 
respect  to  that  similitude  of  their  saint- worship,  to  the  idolatry  first 
set  up  in  that  places     'Tis  evident  politicians  have  often  changed 
the  worship  of  a  nation,  but  it  is  not  upon  record  that  the  first 
thoughts  of  an  object  of  worship  ever  entered  into  the  minds  of 
people  by  any  trick  of  theirs. 

But  to  return  to  the  present  argument,  the  being  of  a  God  is 
owned  by  some  nations  that  have  scarce  any  form  of  policy  among 
them.  'Tis  as  wonderful  how  any  wit  should  hit  upon  such  an 
invention,  as  it  is  absurd  to  ascribe  it  to  any  human  device,  if  there 
were  not  prevailing  arguments  to  constrain  the  consent.  Besides, 
how  is  it  possible  they  should  deceive  themselves?  What  is  the 
reason  the  greatest  politicians  have  their  fears  of  a  Deity  upon  their 
unjust  practices,  as  well  as  other  men  they  intend  to  befool?  How 
many  of  them  have  had  forlorn  consciences  upon  a  death-bed,  upon 
the  consideration  of  a  God  to  answer  an  account  to  in  another  world  ? 
Is  it  credible  they  should  be  frighted  hj  that  wherewith  they  knew 
they  beguiled  others?    No  man  satisfying  his  pleasures  would  im* 

'  Gen.  X.  9.  "  Nimrod  was  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord.  »  Or  if  we  understand 
H  as  some  think,  that  he  defended  his  inrasions  under  a  pretext  of  the  preserving  religion, 
it  tmarw  ub  that  there  was  a  notion  of  on  object  of  religion  before,  since  no  religion  can 
be  without  an  objeet  of  worship. 
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pose  such  a  deceit  upon  himself  to  render  and  make  himself  more 
miserable  than  the  creatures  he  hath  dominion  over. 

2.  It  is  unaccountable  how  it  should  endure  so  long  a  time ;  that 
this  policy  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  gain  ground  in  the  con- 
sciences of  men,  and  exercise  an  empire  over  them,  and  meet  with 
such  an  universal  success.  If  the  notion  of  a  God  were  a  state- 
engine,  and  introduced  by  some  DoHtical  grandees,  for  the  ease  of 
government,  and  preserving  people  with  mor^  facility  in  order,  how 
comes  it  to  pass  the  first  broachers  of  it  were  never  upon  record? 
There  is  scarce  a  false  opinion  vented  in  the  world,  but  may,  as  a 
stream,  be  traced  to  the  first  head  and  fountain.  The  inventors  of 
particular  forms  of  worship  are  known;  and  the  reasons  why  they 
prescribed  them  known ;  but  what  grandee  was  the  author  of  this  ? 
Who  can  pitch  a  time  and  person  that  sprung  up  this  notion?  If 
any  be  so  msolent  as  to  impose  a  cheat,  he  can  hardly  be  supposed 
to  be  so  succepsful  as  to  deceive  the  whole  world  lor  many  ages: 
impostures  pass  not  free  through  the  whole  world  without  examina- 
tion and  discovery :  falsities  have  not  been  universally  and  constantly 
owned  without  control  and  question.  If  a  cheat  imposeth  upon  some 
towns  and  countries,  he  will  oe  found  out  by  the  more  piercing  in- 
quiries of  other  places ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  name  any  imposture 
tJiat  hath  walked  so  long  in  its  disguise  in  the  world,  without  heins 
unmasked  and  whipped  out  by  some  nation  or  other.  If  this  had 
been  a  mere  trick,  there  would  have  been  as  much  craft  in  some  to 
discern  it  as  there  was  in  others  to  contrive  it.  No  man  can  be 
imagined  so  wise  in  a  kingdom,  but  others  may  be  found  as  wise  as 
himself:  and  it  is  not  conceivable,  that  so  many  clear-sighted  men 
in  all  ages  should  be  ignorant  of  it,  and  not  endeavour  to  free  the 
world  from  so  great  a  falsity.  It  cannot  be  foimd  that  a  trick  of 
state  should  always  beguile  men  of  the  most  piercing  insights,  as 
weU  as  the  most  credulous :  that  a  few  crafty  men  should  befool  all 
the  wise  men  in  the  world,  and  the  world  lie  in  a  belief  of  it  and 
never  like  to  be  freed  from  it.*»  What  is  the  reason  the  succeeding 
politicians  never  knew  this  stratagem;  since  their  maxims  are  usually 
handed  to  their  successors.* 

This  persuasion  of  the  existence  of  God,  owes  not  itself  to  any  im- 
posture or  subtility  of  men :  if  it  had  not  been  agreeable  to  conunon 
nature  and  reason,  it  could  not  so  long  have  borne  sway.  The  im- 
posed yoke  would  have  been  cast  off  by  multitudes ;  men  wotdd  not 
nave  charged  themselves  with  that  which  was  attended  with  conse- 
quences displeasing  to  the  flesh,  and  hindered  them  from  a  ftiU  swing 
of  their  rebellious  passions ;  such  a  shackle  would  have  moulderea 
of  itself,  or  been  broke  by  the  extravagances  human  nature  is  inclined 
unto.  The  wickedness  of  men,  without  question,  hath  prompted 
them  to  endeavour  to  unmask  it,  if  it  were  a  cosenage,  but  could 
never  yet  be  so  successful  as  to  free  the  world  from  a  persuasion,  or 
their  own  consciences  from  the  tincture  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity. 
It  must  be  therefore  of  an  ancienter  date  than  the  craft  of  statesmen, 
and  descend  into  the  world  with  the  first  appearance  of  human  na- 

k  Fotberby  de  TheomBstiz,  p.  64.  '  And  there  is  not  a  Riohlieu  but  leaves  hit 

azionui  to  a  Mazarine. 
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tme.    Time,  ^^hich  Iiath  rectified  many  errors,  improves  this  notion,/ 

makes  it  shock:  down  its  roots  deeper  and  spread  its  branches  large:y 

It  must  be  a  natural  truth  that  shines  clear  by  the  detection  ot 

those  errors  that  have  befooled  the  world,  and  the  wit  of  man  is 

never  able  to  name  any  human  author  that  first  insinuated  it  into  the 

heliefe  of  men. 

Thkdly,  Nor  was  it  fear  first  introduced  it.    Fear  is  the  conse- 
qitent  of  wickedness.    As  man  was  not  created  with  any  inherent 
SB,  so  he  was  not  created  with  any  terrifying  fears ;  the  one  had 
been  against  the  holiness  of  the  Creator,  the  other  against  his  good- 
nesa:  fear  did  not  make  this  opinion,  but  the  opinion  of  the  being  of 
a  Deity  was  the  cause  of  this  fear,  after  his  sense  of  angering  the 
Deity  by  his  wickedness.    The  object  of  fear  is  before  the  act  of 
fear;  there  could  not  be  an  act  of  fear  exercised  about  the  Deity,  till 
it  was  belieyed  to  be  existent,  and  not  only  so,  but  offended :  for  God 
as  existent  only,  is  not  the  object  of  fear  or  loye ;  it  is  not  the  ex* 
istence  of  a  thing  that  excites  any  of  those  affections,  but  the  relation 
a  thing  bears  to  us  in  particular.    Grod  is  good,  and  so  the  object  of 
bve,  as  well  as  just,  and  thereby  the  object  of  fear.   He  was  as  much 
called  Love,^  and  Mens,  or  MinOy  in  regard  of  his  goodness  and  un- 
derstanding, by  the  heathens,   as  much  as  by  any  other  name. 
Neither  of  tiiose  names  were  proper  to  insinuate  fear;  neither  was 
fear  the  first  principle  that  maiie  the  heathens  worship  a  God ;  they 
offered  sacrifices  out  of  gratitude  to  some,  as  well  as  to  other,  out  of 
fear;  the  fear  of  eyils  in  the  world,  and  the  hopes  of  relief  and 
assistance  firom  their  gods,    and  not  a  terrifying  fear    of   God, 
was  the  principal  spring  of  their  worship.     When  calamities  from 
the  hands  of  men,  or  judgments  hj  the  influences  of  Heaven  were 
iqjon  them,  they  implored  that  which  they  thought  a  deity ;  it  was 
not  their  fear  of  him,  but  a  hope  in  his  goodness,  and  persuasion  of 
remedy  from  him,  for  the  averting  those  evils  that  rendered  them 
adorers  of  a  God :  if  they  had  not  had  pre-existing  notions  of  his 
being  and  goodness,  they  woxild  never  have  made  addresses  to  him, 
or  so  finequently  sought  to  that  they  only  apprehended  as  a  terrify  ing 
object^    when  you  near  men  calling  upon  God  in  a  time  of  affright- 
ing thunder,  you  cannot  imagine  that  the  fear  of  thunder  did  first 
iQtroduce  the  notion  of  a  God,  but  implies,  that  it  was  before  appre- 
hended by  them,  or  stamped  upon  them,  though  their  fear  doth  at 
present  actuate  that  belief  and  engage  them  in  a  present  exercise  of 
pety ;  and  whereas  the  Scripture  saith,  "  The  fear  of  God  is  the  be- 
ginning of  wisdom,"™  or  of  all  religion ;  it  is  not  understood  of  a 
distracted  and  terrifying  fear,  but  a  reverential  fear  of  him,  because 
of  his  holiness;  or  a  worship  of  him,  a  submission  to  him,  and  sincere 
leddng  of  him. 

WeU,  then,  is  it  not  a  folly  for  an  atheist  to  deny  that  which  is  the 
leason  and  common  sentiment  of  the  whole  world ;  to  strip  himself 
of  humanity,  run  counter  to  his  own  conscience,  prefer  a  private  be 
fine  an  universal  judgment,  give  the  lie  to  his  own  nature  and  reason, 
aanrt  things  impossible  to  be  proved,  nay,  impossible  to  be  acted, 
fcige  irrationalities  for  the  support  of  his  fency  against  the  common 

ft  Epuc.        '  Gflfisead  Phys.  §  1.  lib.iv.&  2. p.  291,  292.        •  ProY.ix.  10. PsiOm. cxL  10 
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persuasion  of  the  world,  and  against  himselj^  and  so  much  of  God 
IS  manif^t  in  him  and  every  man?» 
f  Season  11.  It  is  a  folly  to  deny  that  which  all  creatures  or  all 
things  in  the  world  manifest.^  Let  us  view  this  in  Scripture,  sinc<» 
we  acknowledge  it,  and  after  consider  the  arguments  from  natural 
reason. 

The  apostle  resdlves  it  (Rom.  i.  19,  20),  "  The  invisible  things  of 
him  from  the  creation  of  me  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood 
by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead, 
so  that  they  are  without  excuse."  They  know,  or  might  know,  b^y 
the  things  that  were  made^  the  eternity  and  power  of  God ;  their 
sense  might  take  a  circuit  about  every  object,  and  their  minds  collect 
the  being  and  something  of  the  perfections  of  the  Deity.  The  first 
discourse  of  the  mind  upon  the  sight  of  a  delicate  piece  of  workman- 
ship, is  the  conclusion  of  the  being  of  an  artificer,  and  the  admiration 
of  his  skill  and  industry.  The  apostle  doth  not  say,  the  invisiblo 
things  of  God  are  believed^  or  they  have  an  opinion  of  them,  but  they 
are  seen,  and  clearly  seen.  They  are  like  crystal  glasses,  which  give 
a  clear  representation  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  like  that  mirror, 
reported  to  be  in  a  temple  in  Arcadia,  which  represented  to  the 
spectator,  noLiia  own  face,  but  the  image  of  that  deity  which  he 
worshipped.  CThe  whole  world  is  like  a  looking-glass,  which,  whole 
and  entire,  represents  the  image  of  God,  and  every  broken  piece  of 
it,  every  little  shred  of  a  creature  doth  the  like ;  not  only  the  great 
ones,  elephants  and  the  leviathan,  but  ants,  flies,  worms,  whose  bodies 
rather  than  names  we  know:  the  greater  cattle  and  the  creeping 
things  (Gen.  i.  24) ;  not  naming  there  any  intermediate  creature,  to 
direct  us  to  view  him  in  the  smaller  letters,  as  well  as  the  greater 
characters  of  the  world.  His  name  is  "  glorious,"  and  his  attributes 
are  excellent  "in  all  the  earth;"?  in  every  creature,  as  the  glory  of 
the  sun  is  in  every  beam  and  smaller  flash ;  he  is  seen  in  every  in- 
sect, in  every  spire  of  grass.  The  voice  of  the  Creator  is  in  the  most 
contemptible  creature.  The  apostle  adds,  that  they  are  so  clearly 
seen,  that  men  are  inexcusable  if  they  have  not  some  knowledge  of 
God  by  them ;  if  they  might  not  certainly  know  them,  they  might 
have  some  excuse :  so  that  his  existence  is  not  only^robably,  but 
demonstratively  proved  from  the  things  of  the  world.q> 

Especially  the  neavens  declare  him,  which  God  "  slrftches  out  like 
a  curtain,"^  or,  as  some  render  the  word,  a  "skin,"  whereby  is  signi- 
fied, that  heaven  is  as  an  open  book,  which  was  anciently  made  of 
the  skins  of  beasts,  that  by  the  knowledge  of  them  we  may  be  taught 
the  knowledge  of  God.     Where  Scripture  was  not  revealed,  the 
world  served  for  a  witness  of  a  God;  whatever  arguments  the  Scrip- 
ture uses  to  prove  it,  are  drawn  from  nature  (though,  indeed,  it  doth 
I  not  so  much  prove  as  suppose  the  existence  of  a  God);  but  what 
I  arguments  it  uses  are  from  the  creatures,  and  particularly  the  heavens, 
/  which  are  the  public  preachers  of  this  doctrine.     The  breath  of  God 
I  Bounds  to  all  the  world  through  those  organ-pipes.  His  being  is  visi- 
I  ble  iii  their  existence,  his  wisdom  in  their  frame,  his  power  in  theil 

^""•^    •  Rom  i.  19.  •  Jupiter  est  quodcunque  videe,  Ao.  f  Psalm  viii.  1. 

q  Banes  in  Aquin.  Par.  2.  Qo.  2.  Artie  2.  p.  78.  ooL  2.  '  Psalm  oiv.  2 
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motion,  his  goodness  in  their  usefnlness.  They  have  a  voice,  and 
their  voice  is  as  intelligible  as  any  common  langi^age.*  And  those 
are  so  plain  heralds  of  a  Deity,  tnat  the  heathen  mistook  them  for 
deities,  and  gave  them  a  p^liciilar  adoration,  which  was  due  to 
that  God  they  declared.  The  first  idolatry  seems  to  be  of  those 
heavenly  bodies,  which  began  probably  in  the  time  of  Nimrod.  In 
Job's  time  it  is  certain  they  admired  the  glory  of  the  sun,  and  the 
brightness  of  the  moon,  not  without  kissing  their  hands,  a  sign  of 
adoration.^  It  is  evident  a  man  .may  as  well  doubt  whether  there  be 
a  sun^  when  he  sees  his  beams  gilding  the  earth,  as  doubt  whether 
there  be  a  God,  when  he  sees  his  worKs  spread  in  the  world. 

The  things  in  the  world  declare  the  existence  of  a  God.  1.  In 
their  production.  2.  Harmony.  3.  Preservation.  4.  Answering 
flieir  several  ends. 

First,  In  their  production.  The  declaration  of  the  existence  of 
God  was  the  chiei  end  for  which  they  were  created,  that  the  notion, 
of  a  supreme  and  independent  Eternal  Being  might  easier  incur  into 
the  active  understanding  of  man  from  the  objects  of  sense,  dispersed 
in  every  comer  of  the  world,  that  he  might  pay  a  hom^e  ana  devo- 
tion to  the  Lord  of  all  (Isai.  xl.  12,  13,  18,  19,  &c.),  "  Have  you  not 
understood  from  the  foundation  of  *the  earth,  it  is  he  that  sits  upon 
the  circle  of  the  heaven,"  &c.  How  could  this  great  heap  be  brought 
into  being,  unless  a  God  had  framed  it?  Every  plant,  every  atom, 
as  well  as  every  star,  at  the  first  meeting,  whispera  this  in  our  ears, 
"  I  have  a  Creator ;  I  am  witness  to  a  Deity."  W  ho  ever  saw  statues 
or  pictures  but  presently  thinks  of  a  statuary  and  limner  ?  Who 
beholds  garments,  ships,  or  houses,  but  understands  there  was  a 
we^.ver,  a  carpenter,  an  architect?"  Who  can  cast  his  eyes  about 
the  world,  but  must  think  of  that  power  that  formed  it,  and  that  the 
goodness  which  appears  in  the  formation  of  it  hath  a  perfect  residence 
in  some  being?  " Those  things  that  are  good  must  flow  from  some- 
thing perfectly  good :  that  which  is  chief  m  any  kind  is  th^  cause  of 
all  of  that  kind.  Fire,  which  is  most  hot,  is  tne  cause  of  all  things 
which  are  hot.  There  is  some  being,  therefore,  which  is  the  cause 
of  all  that  perfection  which  is  in  the  creature ;  and  this  is  God." 
(Aqmn.  1  qu.  2.  Artie.  3.)  All  things  that  are  demons&ate  something 
nrom  whence  they  are.  All  things  have  a  contracted  perfection,  ana 
what  they  have  is  communicated  to  them.  Perfdbtions  are  parcelled 
out  among  several  creatures.  Anything  that  is  imperfect  cannot 
exist  of  itself.  We  are  led,  therefore,  by  them  to  consider  a  fountain 
which  bubbles  up  in  all  perfection ;  a  hand  which  distributes  those 
several  degrees  of  being  and  perfection  to  what  we  see.  We  see  that 
which  is  imperfect ;  our  minds  conclude  something  perfect  to  exist 
before  it.  Our  eye  sees  the  streams,  but  our  understanding  riseth  to 
the  head ;  as  the  eye  sees  the  shadow,  but  the  understanding  informs 
us  whether  it  be  the  shadow  of  a  man  or  of  a  beast. 

Gx)d  hath  given  us  sense  to  behold  the  objects  in  the  world,  and 
onderstanding  to  reason  his  existence  from  them.  The  understand- 
mg  cannot  conceive  a  thing  to  have  made  itself;  that  is  against  all 

•  "  For  their  voice  goeth  to  the  end  of  the  earth,"  Psalm  xix.  1,2.         *  Job  zxxi.  26, 27 
■  Fhilo.  ez  Petav.  Theolo.  Dog.  Tom.  L  lib.  i.  c  1,  p.  4,  somewhat  changed. 
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reason.  As  thej  are  made,  tliej  speak  out  a  Maker,  <  and  cannot  be 
a  trick  of  chance,  since  they  are  made  with  such  an  immense  wisdom, 
that  is  too  big  for  the  grasp  of  all  human  understanding.  Thcx^e 
that  doubt  whether  the  existence  of  God  be  an  implanted  principle; 
yet  agree  that  the  effects  in  the  world  lead  to  a  supreme  and  universal 
cause;  and  that  if  we  have  not  the  knowledge  of  it  rooted  in  our 
natures,  yet  we  have  it  by  discourse ;  since,  by  all  masters  of  reason, 
2^  processus  in  infinitum  must  be  accounted  impossible  in  subordinate 
causes.    This  will  appear  in  several.things. 

I.  The  world  and  every  creature  had  a  beginning.  The  Scripture 
ascertahis  this  to  us.y    David,  who  was  not  the  first  man,  gives  the 

S raise  to  God  of  his  being  "  curiously  wrought^"  &c.  (Ps.  cxxxix.  14, 15.) 
bd  gave  being  to  men,  and  plants,  and  beasts,  before  they  gave 
being  to  one  another.  He  gives  being  to  them  now  as  the  Fountain 
of  all  being,  though  the  several  modes  of  being  are  from  the  several 
natures  of  second  causes. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  we  are  ascertained  that  they  were  made  by  the 
true  God ;  that  they  were  made  by  his  word ;  that  they  were  made 
of  nothing ;  and  not  only  this  lower  world  wherein  we  live,  but, 
according  to  the  Jewish  division,  the  world  of  men,  the  world  of 
stars,  and  the  world  of  spirits  and  soula  We  do  not  waver  in  it,  or 
doubt  of  it,  as  the  heathen  did  in  their  disputes ;  we  know  they  are 
the  workmanship  of  the  true  God,  of  that  God  we  adore,  not  of  false 
gods;  "by  his  word,"  without  any  instrument  or  engine,  as  in  earthly 
structures ;  "  of  things  which  do  not  appear,"  without  any  pre-existent 
matter,  as  all  artificial  works  of  men  are  framed.  Yet  tne  proof  of 
the  beginning  of  the  world  is  affirmed  with  good  reason ;  and  if  it 
had  a  Deginning,  it  had  also  some  higher  cause  than  itself:  every 
effect  hat^  a  cause. 

The  world  was  not  eternal,  or  from  eternity.^  The  matter  of  the 
world  cannot  be  eternal.  Matter  cannot  subsist  without  form,  nor 
ut  on  any  form  without  the  action  of  some  cause.  This  cause  must 
e  in  being  before  it  acted ;  that  which  is  not  cannot  act  The  cause 
of  the  world  must  necessarilv  exist  before  any  matter  was  endued 
with  any  form;  that,  thereiore,  cannot  be  eternal  before  which 
a,nother  did  subsist ;  if  it  were  from  eternity,  it  would  not  be  subject 
to  mutation.  If  the  whole  was  from  eternity,  why  not  also  the  parts; 
what  makes  the  changes  so  visible,  then,  if  eternity  would  exempt  it 
from  mutability  ? 

1.  Time  cannot  be  infinite,  and,  therefore,  the  world  not  eternal 
All  motion  hath  its  beginning ;  if  it  were  otherwise,  we  must  say  the 
number  of  heavenly  revolutions  of  days  and  nichts,  which  are  past 
to  this  instant,  is  actually  infinite,  which  cannot  be  in  nature.*  If  it 
were  so,  it  must  needs  be  granted  that  a  part  is  equal  to  the  whole ; 
because  infinite  being  equal  to  infinite,  the  number  of  days  past,  in 
all  ages  to  the  beginning  of  one  year  being  infinite  (as  tney  would 
be,  supposing  the  world  nad  no  beginning)  would  by  consequence 
be  equal  to  the  number  of  days  which  shall  pass  to  the  end  of  the 

'  Rom.  i.  20.  J  Gkn.  i.  "  By  &ith  we  underetand  that  the  worlds  were  framed  bj 

3ie  word  of  God,"  ^  Heb.  xl  S. 
«  Daille  20.  Sern:.  Psalm  cii.  26.  p.  IS,  U.  •  Daille,  ut  supra. 
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next;  whereas  tliat  number  of  days  past  is  indeed  but  a  part ;  and  so 
a  part  would  l)e  equal  to  the  whole. 

2.  Generations  of  men,  animals,  and  plants,  could  not  be  from 
eternity.  If  any  man  say  the  world  was  from  eternity,  then  there 
must  be  propagations  of  living  creatures  in  the  same  manner  as  are 
at  this  day;  for  without  this  the  world  could  not  consist.^  What  we 
see  now  done  must  have  been  perpetually  done,  if  it  be  done  by  a 
necessity  of  nature ;  but  we  see  nothing  now  that  doth  arise  but  by 
a  mutual  propagation  from  another.  If  the  world  were  eternal, 
therefore,  it  must  be  so  in  all  eternity.  Take  any  particular  species. 
Suppose  a  man,  if  men  were  from  eternity ;  then  there  were  perpetual 
generations— some  were  bom  into  the  world,  and  some  died.  Now 
the  natural  condition  of  generation  is,  that  a  man  doth  not  generate 
a  man,  nor  a  sheep  a  lamb,  as  soon  as  ever  itself  is  brought  into  the 
world ;  but  set  stren^h  and  vigor  by  degrees,  and  must  arrive  to  a 
certain  stated  age  before  thay  can  jjroduce  the  like ;  for  whilst  any- 
thing is  little  and  below  the  due  age,  it  cannot  increase  its  kind.  Men, 
t&erefore,  and  other  creatures,  did  propagate  their  kiad  by  the  same 
law,  not  as  soon  as  ever  they  were  Dom,  but  in  the  interval  of  some 
time ;  and  children  grew  up  by  degrees  in  the  mother's  womb  tiU 
they  were  fit  to  be  brought  forth,  n  this  be  so,  then  there  could  not 
be  an  eternal  succession  of  propagating ;  for  there  is  no  eternal  con- 
tinuation of  time.  Time  is  always  to  be  conceived  as  having  one 
part  before  another ;  but  that  perpetuity  of  nativities  is  always  after 
some  time,  wherein  it  could  not  be  for  the  weakness  of  age.  If  no 
man,  then,  can  conceive  a  propagation  fix)m  eternity,  there  must  be 
then  a  beginning  of  generation  in  time,  and,  consequently,  the  crea- 
tures were  made  in  time. 

"  If  the  world  were  eternal,  it  must  have  been  in  the  same  posture 
as  it  is  now,  in  a  state  of  generation  and  corruption;  and  so  corrup- 
tion must  have  been  as  eternal  as  generation,  and  then  things  that 
do  generate  and  corrupt  must  have  eternally  been  and  eternally  not 
have  been:  there  must  be  some  first  way  to  set  generation  on  work."<^ 
We  must  lose  ourselves  in  our  conceptions ;  we  cannot  conceive  a 
father  before  a  child,  as  well  as  we  cannot  conceive  a  child  before  a 
&ther :  and  reasoifis  quite  bewildered,  and  cannot  return  into  a  right 
way  of  conception,  till  it  conceive  one  first  of  eveiy  kind :  one  first 
man,  one  first  animal,  one  first  plant,  fix)m  whence  others  do  proceed. 
The  argument  is  imanswerable,  and  the  wisest  atheist  (if  any  atheist 
can  be  called  wisej  cannot  unloose  the  knot.  We  muftt  come  to  some- 
thing that  is  first  m  every  kind,  and  this  first  must  have  a  cause,  not 
of  the  same  kind,  but  infinite  and  independent ;  otherwise  men  run 
into  inconceivable  labyrinths  and  contradictions. 

Man,  the  noblest  creature  upon  earth,  hath  a  beginning.  No  man  in 
the  world  but  was  some  years  ago  no  man.  K  every  man  we  see  had 
a  beginning,  then  the  first  man  had  also  a  beginning,  then  the  world 
had  a  beginning:  for  the  earth,  which  was  made  for  the  use  of  man, 
had  wanted  that  end  for  which  it  was  made.  We  must  pitch  upon 
some  one  man  that  was  unborn ;  that  first  man  must  either  oe  eternal ; 
that  cannot  be,  for  he  that  hath  no  beginning  hath  no  end ;  or  must 

^  P«tai .  Th60.  Pogmat  Tom.  L  lib.  L  e.  2.  p.  16.'         *  Wolselej,  on  Atheiam,  p.  47. 
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spring  ont  of  the  eartli  as  plants  and  trees  do  ;^  that  cannot  be ;  why 
should  not  the  earth  produce  men  to  this  day,  as  it  doth  plants  and 
trees  ?  He. was  therefore  made ;  and  whatsoever  is  made  hath  some 
cause  that  made  it,  which  is  God.  -If  the  world  were  uncreated,  it 
were  then  immutable,  but  every  creature  upon  the  eai-th  is  in  a  con- 
tinual flux,  always  changing :«  if  things  be  mutable,  they  were 
created;  if  created,  they  were  made  by  some  author:  whatsoever 
hath  a  beginning  must  have  a  maker ;  i/the  world  hath  a  beginning, 
there  was  then  a  time  when  it  was  not ;  it  must  have  some  cause  to. 
produce  it.  That  which  makes  is  before  that  which  is  made,  and 
this  is  God. 

IL  Which  will  appear  farther  in  this  proposition,  No  creature  can 
make  itself;  the  world  could  not  make  itself. 

If  every  man  had  a  beginning,  every  man  then  was  once  nothing ; 
he  could  not  then  make  himself,  because  nothing  cannot  be  the  cause 
of  something ;  *  The  Lord  he  is  God ;  he.  hath  made  us,  and  not  we 
ourselves.'  (Ps.  c.  8.)  Whatsoever  begun  in  time  was  not ;  and  when 
it  waa  nothing,  it  had  nothing,  and  gpvild  do  nothing ;  and  therefore 
could  never  give  to  itself,  nor  to  any  other,  to  be,  or  to  be  able  to 
do :  for  then  it  gave  what  it  had  not,  and  did  what  it  could  not 
Since  reason  must  acknowledge  a  first  of  every  kind,  a  first  man,  &c., 
it  must  acknowledge  him  created  and  made,  not  by  himself  :f  why  have 
not  other  men  since  risen  up  by  themselves,  not  by  chance  ?  why 
hath  not  chance  produced  the  like  in  that  long  time  the  world  hath 
stood?  If  we  never  knew  anything  give  being  to  itself,  how  can  we 
imagine  anything  ever  could  ?  K  the  chiefest  part  of  this  lower 
world  cannot,  nor  any  part  of  it  hath  been  known  to  give  being  to 
itself  then  the  whole  cannot  be  supposed  to  give  any  being  to  itself: 
man  did  not  form  himself;  his  body  is  not  from  hunself ;  it  would 
then  have  the  power  of  moving  itself,  but  that  it  is  not  able  to  live  or 
act  without  the  presence  of  the  soul.  Whilst  the  soul  is  present,  the 
body  moves ;  wnen  that  is  absent,  the  body  lies  as  a  senseless  log, 
not  having  the  least  action  or  motion.  His  soul  could  not  form 
itself  Can  that  which  cannot  form  the  least  mote,  the  least  grain 
of  dust,  form  itself  a  nobler  substance  than  any  upon  the  earth? 
This  will  be  evident  to  every  man's  reason,  if  we  o^nsider, 

1.  Nothing  can  act  before  it  be.  The  first  man  was  not  and 
therefore  could  not  make  himself  to  be.  For  anything  to  produce 
itself  is  to  act ;  if  it  acted  before  it  was,  it  was  then  something  and 
nothing  at  the  sasie  time ;  it  then  had  a  being  before  it  had  a  being ; 
it  acted  when  it  brought  itself  into  being.  How  could  it  act  without 
a  being,  without  it  was?  So  that  if  it  were  the  cause  of  itself^  it 
must  be  before  itself  as  weU  as  after  itself;  it  was  before  it  was ;  it 
was  as  a  cause  before  it  was  as  an  effect  Action  always  supposeth 
a  principle  from  whence  it  flows ;  as  nothing  hath  no  existence,  so 
it  nath  no  operation:  there  must  be,  thererore,  something  of  real 
existence  to  give  a  being  to  those  things  that  are,  and  every  cause 
must  be  an  effect  of  some  other  before  it  be  a  cause.  To  be  and  not 
to  be  at  the  same  time,  is  a  manifest  contradiction,  which  would  be, 
if  anything  made  itself.    That  which  makes  is  always  before  that 

^  Petav.  ut  supra,  p.  10.        •  Damason.       '  Petar.  Theo.  Dog.  Tom.  I  lib.  i  a  2.  p.  14^ 
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^Idch  IB  made.  Who  will  say  the  house  is  before  the  carpenter,  or 
the  picture  before  the  limner  ?  The  world  as  a  creator  must  be  beforo 
itself  as  a  creature. 

2.  That  which  doth  not  understand  itself  and  order  itself  could 
not  make  itseUl  If  the  first  man  fully  understood  his  own  nature, 
the  excellency  of  his  own  soul,  the  manner  of  its  operations,  why 
was  not  that  understanding  conveyed  to  his  posterity?  Are  not 
many  of  them  found,  who  understand  their  own  nature,  almost  as 
little  as  a  beast  understonds  itself;  or  a  rose  understands  its  own 
sweetness;  or  a  tulip  its  own  colors?  The  Scripture,*  indeed,  gives 
MS  an  account  how  this  came  about,  viz.  by  the  deplorable  rebellion 
of  man,  whereby  death  was  brought  upon  them  (a  spiritual  death, 
-which  includes  ignorance,  as  well  as  an  mability  to  spiritual  action.Cf) 
Thus  he  fell  J&om  his  honor,  and  became  like  the  beasts  that  perish, 
and  not  retaining  God  in  his  knowledge,  retained  not  himself  in  his 
own  knowledge. 

But  what  reply  can  an  atheist  make  to  it,  who  acknowledges  no 
higher  cause  than  nature?  K  the  soul  made  itsel£  how  comes  it  ta 
be  so  muddy,  so  wanting  in  its  knowledge  of  itself  and  of  other 
things  ?  If  the  soul  made  its  own  understanding,  whence  did  the 
defect  arise  ?  If  some  first  principle  was  settled  by  the  first  man  in 
himself,  where  was  the  stop  that  he  did  not  implant  all  in  his  own 
mind,  and,  consequently  in  the  minds  of  all  his  descendants?  Our 
souls  know  little  of  themselvea  little  of  the  world,  are  every  day  upon 
new  inquiries,  have  little  satisfaction  in  themselves,  meet  with  many 
an  invincible  rub  in  their  way,  and  when  they  seem  to  come  to  some 
lesolution  in  some  cases,  stagger  again,  and,  like  a  stone  rolled  up 
to  the  top  of  the  hill,  quickly  find  themselves  again  at  the  foot.  How 
come  they  to  be  so  purblind  in  truth?  so  short  of  that  which  they 
judge  true  goodness  c  How  comes  it  to  pass  they  cannot  order  their 
own  rebellious  affections,  and  sujQTer  the  reins  they  have  to  hold  over 
their  affections  to  be  taken  out  of  their  hands  by  the  unruly  fimcy 
and  flesh?  This  no  man  that  denies  the  being  of  a  God,  and  the 
revelation  in  Scripture,  can  give  an  account  of.  Blen^sed  be  God  that 
we  have  the  Scripture,  which  gives  us  an  accoimt  of  those  things,  that 
all  the  wit  of  men  could  never  inform  us  of;  and  that  when  they 
are  discovered  and  known  by  revelation,  they  appear  not  contrary 
to  reason  I 

8.  If  the  first  man  made  himself,  how  came  he  to  limit  himself? 
If  he  gave  himself  being,  why  did  he  not  give  himself  all  the  per- 
fections and  ornaments  of  being?  Nothing  that  made  itself  could 
flit  down  contented  with  a  little,  but  would  have  had  as  much  power 
to  cive  itself  that  which  is  less,  as  to  give  itself  being,  when  it  was 
noSung.    The  excellences  it  wanted  had  not  been  more  difficult  to 

r'n  than  the  other  which  it  possessed,  as  belonging  to  its  nature, 
the  first  man  had  been  independent  upon  another,  and  had  his 
perfection  firom  himself^  he  might  have  acquired  that  perfection  he 
wanted  as  well  as  have  bestowed  upon  himself  that  perfection  he 
had;  and  then  there  would  have  been  no  bounds  set  to  him.  He 
wouTd  have  been  omniscient  and  immutable.    He  might  have  given 

9  Qea,  iL  17.  Psalm  zliz.  & 
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himself  what  he  would ;  if  he  had  had  the  setting  his  own  boundi^ 
he  would  have  set  none  at  all ;  for  what  should  restrain  him  ?  No 
man  now  wants  ambition  to  be  what  he  is  not ;  and  if  the  first  man 
had  not  been  determined  by  another,  but  had  given  himself  being, 
he  would  not  have  remainea  in  that  determinate  being,  no  more  than 
a  toad  wotild  remain  a  toad,  if  it  had  power  to  make  itself  a  man, 
and  that  power  it  would  have  had,  if  it  had  given  itself  a  being. 
Whatsoever  gives  itself  being,  would  give  itself  all  degrees  of  being, 
and  so  wotdd  have  no  imperfection,  because  every  imperfection  is  a 
want  of  some  degree  of  being.  He  that  could  give  himself  matter 
and  life,  might  give  himself  everything^  The  giving  of  life  is  an 
act  of  omnipotence ;  and  what  is  omnipotent  in  one  thing  may  be 
in  alL  Besides,  if  the  first  man  had  made  himseU^  he  would  have 
conveyed  himself  to  all  his  posterity  in  the  same  manner ;  ever^ 
man  would  have  had  all  the  perfections  of  the  first  man,  a.s  every 
creature  hath  the  perfections  of  the  same  kind,  from  whence  it  natui* 
rally  issues ;  all  are  desirous  to  communicate  what  they  can  to  their 
posterity.  Communicative  goodness  belongs  to  every  nature.  Every 
plant  propagates  its  kind  in  the  same  perfection  it  hath  itself ;  and  the 
nearer  anything  comes  to  a  rational  nature,  the  greater  affection  it 
hath  to  that  which  descends  from  it ;  therefore  this  affection  belongs 
to  a  rational  nature  much  more.  The  first  man,  therefore,  if  he  had 
had  power  to  give  himself  being,  and,  consequently,  all  perf^tion, 
he  would  have  nad  as  much  power  to  convey  it  down  to  his  posterity ; 
no  impediment  could  have  stopped  his  way ;  then  all  tsouls  proceed- 
ing from  that  first  man  would  nave  been  equally  intellectual.  What 
ehould  binder  them  from  inheriting  the  same  perfections  ?  Whenoj 
should  they  have  divers  qualifications  and  diG^rences  in  their  under- 
standings? No  man  then  would  have  been  subject  to  those  weak- 
nesses, doubtings,  and  unsatisfied  desires  of  knowledge  and  perfection. 
But  being  all  souls  are  not  alike,  it  is  certain  they  depend  upon  some 
other  cause  for  the  communication  of  that  excellency  they  have.  If 
the  perfections  of  man  be  so  contracted  and  kept  within  certain 
bounds,  it  is  certain  that  they  were  not  in  his  own  power,  and  so 
were  not  from  himself.  Whatsoever  hath  a  determinate  being  must 
be  limited  by  some  superior  cause.  There  is,  therefore,  some  superior 
power,  that  hath  thus  determined  the  creature  by  set  bounds  and  dis- 
tinct measures,  and  hath  assigned  to  every  one  ite  proper  nature,  that 
it  should  not  be  greater  or  less  than  it  is ;  who  natn  said  of  every 
one  as  of  the  waves  of  the  sea,  "Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no 
ftirther ;"»  and  this  is  God.  Man  could  not  have  reserved  any  per- 
fection fix)m  his  posterity ;  for  since  he  doth  propagate  not  by  choice, 
but  nature,  he  could  no  more  have  kept  back  any  perfection  from 
them,  than  he  could,  as  he  pleased,  have  given  any  perfection  be- 
longing to  his  nature  to  them. 

4.  That  which  hath  power  to  give  itself  being,  cannot  want  power 
to  preserve  that  being.  Preservation  is  not  more  difficult  than  crea- 
tion. If  the  first  man  made  himself,  why  did  he  not  preserve  him- 
self?    He  is  not  now  among  the  living  in  the  world.    How  came  he 

^  Therefore  the  heatheiu  called  Gkxl  rd  £v»  the  only  Being.    Other  things  were  not 
beings,  because  they  had  not  ail  degrees  of  being.  ^  job  xxzyiii.  II. 
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to  be  SO  feeble  as  to  sink  into  the  grave  ?  Why  did  he  not  inspire 
himself  with  new  heat  and  moisture,  and  fill  his  languishing  limbs 
and  declining  body  with  new  strength  ?  Why  did  he  not  chase  away 
diseases  and  death  at  the  first  approach  ?  What  creature  can  find 
the  dust  of  the  first  man  ?  All  his  posterity  traverse  the  stage  and 
retire  again ;  in  a  short  space  their  age  departs,  and  is  removed  from 
them  *  as  a  shepherd's  tent,'  and  is  *  cut  off  with  pining  sickness.'^ 
*The  life  of  man  is  as  a  wind,  and  like  a  cloud  that  is  consumed  and 
vanishes  away.  The  eye  that  sees  him  shall  see  him  no  more ;  he 
returns  not  to  his  house,  neither  doth  his  place  know  him  any  more.'^ 
The  Scripture  gives  us  the  reason  of  this,  and  lays  it  upon  the  score 
of  sin  against  his  Creator,  which  no  man  without  revelation  can  give 
any  satSfiujtory  account  of.  Had  the  first  man  made  himself  he  had 
been  sufficient  for  himself,  able  to  support  himself  without  the  assist- 
ance of  any  creature.  He  would  not  nave  needed  animals  and  plants, 
and  other  nelps  to  nourish  and  refresh  him,  nor  medicines  to  cure 
him.  He  could  not  be  beholden  to  other  things  for  his  support,  which 
he  is  certain  he  never  made  for  himself  His  own  nature  would  have 
continued  that  vigor,  which  once  he  had  conferred  upon  himself 
He  would  not  have  needed  the  heat  and  light  of  the  sun ;  he  would 
have  wanted  nothing  sufficient  for  himself  m  himself;  he  needed  not 
have  sought  without  himself  for  his  own  preservation  and  comfort. 
What  depends  upon  another  is  not  of  itself;  and  what  depends  upon 
things  inferior  to  itself  is  less  of  itself.  Since  nothing  can  subsist  of 
itself  since  we  see  those  things  upon  which  man  depends  for  his 
nourishment  and  Subsistence,  growing  and  decaying,  starting  into  the 
world  and  retiring  from  it,  as  well  as  man  himself;  some  preserving 
cause  must  be  concluded,  upon  which  all  depends. 

5.  If  the  first  man  did  produce  himself,  why  did  he  not  produce 
himself  before  ? 

It  hath  been  already  proved,  that  he  had  a  beginning,  and  could 
not  be  from  eternity.  Why  then  did  he  not  make  himself  before  ? 
Not  because  he  would  not.  For  having  no  being,  he  could  have  no 
will ;  he  could  neither  be  willing  nor  not  willing.  If  he  cotdd  not 
then,  how  could  he  sCfterwards  r  If  it  were  in  his  own  power,  he 
could  have  done  it,  he  would  have  done  it ;  if  it  were  not  in  his  own 
power, 'then  it  was  in  the  power  of  some  other  cause,  and  that  is  God. 
now  came  he  by  that  power  to  produce  himself?  If  the  power  of 
producing  himself  were  communicated  by  another,  then  man  could 
not  be  the  cause  of  himself.  That  is  the  cause  of  it  which  communi- 
cated that  power  to  it.  But  if  the  power  of  being  was  in  and  from 
himself  and  in  no  other,  nor  communicated  to  him,  man  would  always 
have  been  in  act,  and  always  have  existed ;  no  hindrance  can  ])e  con- 
ceived. For  that  which  had  the  power  of  being  in  itself  was  invin- 
cible by  anything  ihat  should  stand  in  the  way  of  its  own  being. 

We  may  conclude  from  hence,  the  excellency  of  the  Scripture ; 
that  it  is  a  word  not  to  be  reftised  credit.  It  gives  us  the  most  rational 
account  of  things  in  the  1st  and  2d  of  Genesis,  which  nothing  in 
the  world  else  is  able  to  do. 

HL  No  creature  could  make  the  world    No  creature  can  create 

k  Liaiah  xxzriiL  12.  *  Job.  yil  A- -9. 
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another.  If  it  creates  of  nothing,  it  is  then  omnipotent  and  so  not  a 
creature.  If  it  makes  something  of  matter  unfit  for  that  which  is 
j)roduced  out  of  it,  then  the  inquiry  will  be,  Who  was  the  cause  of 
the  matter?  and- so  we  must  arrive  to  some  uncreated  being,  the 
cause  of  all  Whatsoever  gives  being  to  sljxj  other  must  be  the 
highest  being,  and  must  possess  all  the  perfectionr  of  that  which  it 
gives  being  to.  What  visible  creature  is  there  which  possesses  the 
perfections  of  the  whole  world  ?  If  therefore  an  invisible  creature 
made  the  world,  the  same  inquiries  will  return  whence  that  creature 
had  its  being  ?  for  he  could  not  make  himsel£  If  any  creature  did 
create  the  world,  he  must  do  it  by  the  strength  and  virtue  of  another, 
which  first  gave  him  being,  and  this  is  God.  For  whatsoever  hath , 
its  existence  and  virtue  of  acting  firom  another,  is  not  God.  If  it  hath 
its  virtue  from  another,  it  is  then  a  second  cause,  and  so  supposeth 
a  first  cause.  It  must  have  some  cause  of  itsell^  or  be  eternally  exist- 
ent. If  eternally  existent,  it  is  not  a  second  cause,  but  God;  if  not 
eternally  existent,  we  must  come  to  something  at  length  which  was 
the  cause  of  it,  or  else  be  bewildered  without  being  able  to  give  an 
account  of  anything.  We  must  come  at  last  to  an  infinite,  eternal, 
independent  Being,  that  was  the  first  cause  of  this  structure  and  fabric 
wherein  we  and  all  creatures  dwell.  The  Scripture  proclaims  this 
aloud,  "  I  am  the  Lord  and  there  is  none  else :  I  form  the  li^ht,  and 
I  create  darkness."™  Man,  the  noblest  creature,  cannot  of  himself 
make  a  man,  the  chiefest  part  of  the  world.  If  our  parents  only, 
without  a  superior  power,  made  our  bodies  or  souls,  they  would  know 
the  frame  of  them ;  as  he  that  makes  a  lock  knows  the  wards  of  it ; 
he  that  makes  any  curious  piece  of  arras,  knows  how  he  sets  the 
various  colors  toffether,  and  how  many  threads  went  to  each  division 
in  the  web ;  he  mat  makes  a  watch,  having  the  idea  of  the  whole 
work  in  his  mind,  knows  the  motions  of  it,  and  the  reason  of  those 
motions.  But  both  parents  and  children  are  equally  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  their  souls  and  bodies,  and  of  the  reason  of  their  motions. 
God  only,  that  had  the  supreme  hand  in  forming  us,  in  whose  "  book 
all  our  members  are  written,  which  in  continuance  were  fashioned,"* 
knows  what  we  all  are  ignorant  of.  Kman  hath- in  an  ordinary  course 
of  generation  his  being  chiefly  from  a  higher  cause  than  his  parents, 
the  world  then  certainly  had  its  being  from  some  infinitely  wise  in- 
telligent Being,  which  is  God.  If  it  were,  as  some  fancy,  made  by  an 
assembly  of  atoms,  there  must  be  some  infinite  intelligent  cause  that 
made  them,  some  cause  that  separated  them,  some  cause  that  mingled 
them  together  for  the  piling  up  so  comely  a  structure  as  the  world. 
It  is  the  most  absurd  tbing  to  think  they  should  meet  together  by 
hazard,  and  rank  themselves  in  that  order  we  see,  without  a  higher 
and  a  wise  agent  So  that  ao  creature  could  make  the  world.  For 
supposing  any  creature  was  formed  before  this  visible  world,  and 
mignt  have  a  hand  in  disposing  things,  yet  he  must  have  a  cause  of 
himseli^  and  must  act  by  the  virtue  and  strength  of  another,  and  tins 
is  God. 

IV .  From  hence  it  follows,  that  there  is  a  first  cause  of  things, 
which  we  call  God.    There  must  be  something  supreme  in  the  orcbr 

*  Isaiah  zIt.  6,  7.     Deut.  iv.  85.  ■  Paalm  cxxiiz.  16w 
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of  natore,  someihing  wUcli  is  greater  tlian  all,  whicli  hatli  notKing 
beyond  it  or  above  it,  otherwise  we  must  run  in  infinitum.  We  see 
not  a  river,  but  we  conclude  a  fountain ;  a  watch,  but  we  conclude 
an  artificer.  As  all  number  begins  from  imit j,  so  all  the  multitude 
of  things  in  the  world  begins  from  some  unity,  oneness  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  it.  It  is  natural  to  arise  from  a  view  of  those  things,  to  the 
conception  of  a  nature  more  perfect  than  any.  As  from  heat  mixed 
with  cold,  and  light  mixed  with  darkness,  men  conceive  and  arise  in 
their  understandings  to  an  intense  heat  and  a  pure  hght ;  and  from 
a  corporeal  or  bodily  substance  joined  with  an  incorporeal,  (as  man 
is  an  earthly  bodv  and  a  spiritual  soul,)  we  ascend  to  a  conception  of 
a  substance  purely  incorporeal  and  spiritual :  so  from  a  multitude  of 
things  in  the  world,  reason  leads  us  to  one  choice  being  above  all. 
And  since  in  all  natures  in  the  world,  we  still  find  a  superior  nature ; 
the  nature  of  one  beast,  above  the  nature  of  another ;  the  nature  of 
man  above  the  nature  of  beasts ;  and  some  invisible  nature,  the  work- 
er of  strange  effects  in  the  air  and  earth,  which  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  any  visible  cause,  we  must  suppose  some  nature  above  all  those, 
of  unconceivable  perfection. 

Every  skeptic,  one  that  doubts  whether  there  be  anything  real  or 
no  in  the  world,  that  counts  everything  an  appearance,  must  neces- 
sarily own  a  first  cause.**  They  cannot  reasonably  doubt,  but  that 
there  is  some,  first  cause  which  makes  the  things  appear  so  to  them. 
They  cannot  be  the  cause  of  their  own  appearance.  For  as  nothing 
can  have  a  being  from  itsell^  so  nothing  can  appear  by  itself  and  its 
own  force.  Nothing  can  be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time.  But  that 
which  is  not  and  yet  seems  to  be ;  if  it  be  the  cause  why  it  seems  to 
be  what  it  is  not,  it  may  be  said  to  be  and  not  to  be.  6ut  certainly 
such  persons  must  thinfc  themselves  to  exist.  If  they  do  not,  they 
cannot  think ;  and  if  they  do  exist,  they  must  have  some  cause  of 
that  existence.  So  that  which  way  soever  we  turn  ourselves,  we 
must  in  reason  own  a  first  cause  of  the  world.  Well  then  might  the 
Psalmist  term  an  atheist  a  fool,  that  disowns  a  God  against  hiiS  own 
reason.  Without  owning  a  God  as  the  first  cause  of  the  world,  no 
man  can  give  any  tolerable  or  satisfactory  account  of  the  world  to 
his  own  reason.    And  this  first  cause, 

1.  Must  necessarily  exist.  It  is  necessary  that  He  by  whom  all 
things  are,  should  be  before  all  things,  and  nothing  l)efore  him.p 
And  if  nothing  be  before  him,  he  comes  not  from  any  other ;  and 
then  he  always  was,  and  without  beginning.  He  is  from  himself; 
not  that  he  once  was  not,  but  because  he  hath  not  his  existence  from 
another,  and  therefore  of  necessity  he  did  exist  from  all  eternity. 
Nothing  can  make  itself,  or  bring  itself  into  being ;  therefore  there 
must  te  some  being  which  hath  no  cause,  that  depends  upon  no 
other,  never  was  produced  by  any  other,  but  was  what  he  is  from 
eternity,  and  cannot  be  otherwise ;  and  is  not  what  he  is  by  will,  but 
nature,  necessarily  existing,  and  always  existing  without  ary  capa- 
city or  possibility  ever  not  to  be. 

2.  Must  be  infinitely  perfect.  Since  man  knows  he  is  an  imperfect 
being,  he  ipust  suppose  the  perfections  he  wants  are  seated  in  some 

•  Cooeei  sum.  TheoL  a  8.  §  38,  <Sec        f  Petav.  TheoL  Dog.  Toza  L  lib.  i.  c.  2.  p.  1 0, 11 . 
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other  being  \iiriiich  hath  liiuited  him,  and  upon  which  he  depends. 
Whatsoever  we  conceive  of  exoeUency  or  perfection,  must  be  in  God. 
For  we  can  conceive  no  perfection  but  what  God  hath  given  us  a 
power  to  conceive.  Ana  he  that  gave  us  a  powei*  to  conceive  a 
transcendent  perfection  above  whatever  we  saw  or  heard  of)  hath 
much  more  in  himself;  else  he  could  not  give  us  such  a  conception. 

Secondly,  As  the  production  of  the  world,  so  the  harmony  of  all 
the  parts  of  it  declare  the  being  and  wisdom  of  a  God.  Without  the 
acknowledging  God,  the  atheist  can  give  no  account  of  those  things. 
The  multitude,  elegancy,  variety,  and  beauty  of  all  things  are  steps 
whereby  to  ascend  to  one  fountain  and  original  of  them.  Is  it  not  a 
folly  to  deny  the  being  of  a  wise  agent,  who  sparkles  in  the  beauty 
and  motions  of  the  heavens,  rides  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and 
is  writ  upon  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  plants  ?  As  the  cause  is  known 
by  the  enects,  so  the  wisdom  of  the  cause  is  known  by  the  elegancy 
of  the  work,  the  proportion  of  the  parts  to  one  another.  Who  can 
imagine  the  world  could  be  rashly  made,  and  without  consultation, 
which,  in  every  part  of  it,  is  so  artificially  framed?  No  work  of  art 
springs  up  of  its  own  accord,  q  The  world  is  framed  by  an  excellent 
art,  and,  therefore,  made  by  some  skil^  artist.  As  we  hear  not  a 
melodious  instrument,  but  we  conclude  there  is  a  musician  that 
touches  it,  as  well  as  some  skilful  hand  that  framed  and  disposed  it 
for  those  lessons;  and  no  man  that  hears  the  pleasant  sound  of  a  lute 
but  will  fix  his  thoughts,  not  upon  the  instrument  itself,  but  upon  the 
skill  of  the  artist  that  made  it,  and  the  art  of  the  musician  that  strikes 
it,  though  he  should  not  see  the  first,  when  he  saw  the  lute,  nor  see 
the  other,  when  he  hears  the  harmony :  so  a  rational  creature  confines 
not  his  thoughts  to  his  sense  when  he  sees  the  sun  in  its  glory,  and 
the  moon  walking  in  its  brightness ;  but  riseth  up  in  a  contemplation 
and  admiration  of  that  Infinite  Spirit  that  composed,  and  filled  them 
with  such  sweetness.    This  appears, 

1.  In  the  linking  contrary  qualities  together.    All  things  are  com- 

Sounded  of  the  elements.  Those  are  endued  with  contrary  qualities, 
ryness  and  moisture,  heat  and  cold.  These  would  always  be  con- 
tending with  and  infesting  one  another's  rights,  till  the  contest  ended 
in  the  destruction  of  one  or  both.  Where  fire  is  predominant,  it 
would  suck  up  the  water ;  where  water  is  prevalent,  it  would  quench 
the  fire.  The  heat  would  wholly  expel  the  cold,  or  the  cola  over- 
power the  heat;  vet  we  see  them  chained  and  linked  one  within 
another  in  every  "body  upon  the  earth,  and  rendering  mutual  offices 
for  the  benefit  of  that  body  wherein  they  are  seated,  and  all  conspir- 
ing together  in  their  particular  quarrels  for  the  public  interest  of  the 
body.  How  could  those  contraries,  that  of  themselves  observe  no 
order,  that  are  always  preying  upon  one  another,  jointly  accord 
together  of  themselves,  for  one  common  end,  if  they  were  not  linked 
in  a  common  band,  and  reduced  to  that  order  by  some  incomprehen- 
sible wisdom  and  power,  which  keeps  a  hand  upon  them,  orders  their 
motions  and  directs  their  events,  and  makes  them  fiieJidly  pass  into 
one  another's  natures?  Confrision  had  been  the  result  of  the  discord 
and  diversily  of  their  natures;  no  composition  could  have  been  of 

4  Fhila  JudiB.  PeUr.  Theo.  Dog.  Tom.  L  libi  i.  o.  1.  p.  9. 
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tihosc  coaflicling  qualities  for  the  frame  of  any  body,  nor  any  harmony 
arose  from  so  many  jarring  strings,  if  they  had  not  been  reduced  into 
concord  by  one  that  is  supreme  Lord  over  them,  and  knows  how  to 
dispose  their  varieties  and  enmities  for  the  public  good.  K  a  man 
should  see  a  large  city  or  country,  consisting  of  great  multitudes  of 
men,  of  different  tempers,  frill  of  frauds,  and  factions,  and  animosities 
in  their  natures  against  one  another,  yet  living  together  in  good  order 
and  peace,  without  oppressing  and  invading  one  another,  and  joining 
together  for  the  pubhc  good,  ne  woidd  presently  conclude  there  were 
some  excellent  governor,  who  tempered  them  by  his  wisdom,  and 
preserved  the  public  peace,  though  he  had  never  yet  beheld  him  with 
nis  eye.'^  It  is  as  necessary  to 'conclude  a  God,  who  moderates  the 
contforieties  in  the  world,  L  to  conclude  a  wise  prince  who  overrules 
the  contrary  dispositions  in  a  state,  making  every  one  to  keep  his 
own  bounds  ana  confines.  Things  that  are  contrary  to  one  another 
subsist  in  an  admirable  order. 

2.  In  the  subserviency  of  one  thing  to  another.  All  the  members 
of  Uvinff  creatures  are  curiously  fitted  for  the  service  of  one  another, 
destined  to  a  particular  end,  and  endued  with  a  virtue  to  attain  that 
end,  and  so  distinctly  placed,  that  one  is  no  hindrance  to  the  other  in 
its  operations."  Is  not  this  more  admirable  than  to  be  the  work  of 
chance,  which  is  incapable  to  settle  such  an  order,  and  fix  particular 
and  general  ends,  causing  an  exact  correspondency  of  all  the  parts 
with  one  another,  and  every  part  to  conspire  together  for  one  com- 
mon end?  One  thing  is  fitted  for  another.  The  eye  is  fitted  for  the 
Bun,  and  the  sun  fitted  for  the  eye.  Several  sorts  of  food  are  fitted 
for  several  creatures,  and  those  creatures  fitted  with  organs  for  the 
partaking  that  food. 

(1.)  Subserviency  of  heavenly  bodies.  The  sun,  the  heart  of  the 
world,  is  not  for^itsel^  but  for  the  good  of  the  world,  as  the  heart  of 
man  is  for  the  good  of  the  body.*  How  conveniently  is  the  sun 
placed)  at  a  distance  from  the  earth,  and  the  upper  heavens,  to 
enlighten  the  stars  above,  and  enliven  the  earth  below  I  If  it  were 
either  higher  or  lower,  one  part  would  want  its  influences.  It  is  n^ 
in  the  higher  parts  of  the  heavens ;  the  earth,  then,  which  lives  and 
fructifies  oy  its  influence  would  have  been  exposed  to  a  perpetual 
winter  and'chillness,  unable  to  have  produced  anything  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  man  or  beast  If  seated  lower,  the  earth  had  been  parched 
up,  the  world  made  uninhabitable,  and  long  since  had  been  consumed 
to  ashes  b^  the  strength  of  its  heat.  Consider  the  motion,  as  well  as 
the  situation  of  the  sun.  Had  it  stood  still,  one  part  of  the  world 
had  been  cherished  by  its  beams,  and  the  other  left  in  a  desolate 
widowhood,  in  a  disconsolate  darkness.  Besides,  the  earth  would 
have  had  no  shelter  from  its  perpendicular  beams  striking  perpetually, 
and  without  any  remission,  upon  it  The  same  incommodities  would 
have  followed  upon  its  fixedness  as  upon  its  too  great  nearness.  By 
a  constant  day,  the  beauty  of  the  stars  had  been  ooscured,  the  knowl- 
^ge  of  their  motions  been  prevented,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the 
glorious  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  in  those  choice  "works  of  his 

»  AthanasiuB  Petav.  Thool.  Dog.  Tom.  T.  lib.  i.  c.  1.  p.  4,  5. 
•  OaBBencL  Physic  §  1.  lib.  iv.  c.  2.  p.  816.  *  Leaaiui. 
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fingers,""  had  been  veiled  from  our  eyes.  It  moves  in  a  fixed  line, 
visits  all  parts  of  the  earth,  scatters  in  the  day  its  refreshing  blessings 
in  every  creek  of  the  earth,  and  removes  the  mask  from  the  other 
beauties  of  heaven  in  the  night,  which  sparkle  out  to  the  glory  of 
the  Creator.  It  spreads  its  light|  warms  the  earth,  cherisheth  the 
seeds,  excites  the  spirit  in  the  earth,  and  brings  ftniit  to  maturity. 
View  also  the  air,  the  vast  extent  between  heaven  and  earth,  which 
serves  for  a  water-course,  a  cistern  for  water,  to  bedew  the  face  of 
the  sun-burnt  earth,  to  satisfy  the  desolate  groimd,  and  to  cause  the 
'^  bud  of  the  tender  herb  to  spring  forth."*  Could  chance  appoint 
the  clouds  of  the  air  to  interpose  as  fans  between  the  scorching  heat 
of  the  sun,  and  the  faint  bo(ues  of  the  creatures  ?  Can  that  be  the 
"fiither  of  the  rain,  or  beget  the  drops  of  dew?"y  Could  anythinff 
so  blind  settle  those  ordinances  of  heaven  for  the  preservation  or 
creatures  on  the  earth  ?  Can  this  either  bring  or  stay  the  bottles  of 
heaven,  when  the  "  dust  grows  into  hardness,  and  the  clouds  cleave 
fast  together?"* 

(2.)  Subserviency  of  the  lower  world,  the  earth,  and  sea,  which 
was  created  to  be  inhabited,  (Isa.  xlv.  18.)  The  sea  affords  water  to 
the  rivers,  the  rivers,  like  so  many  veins,  are  spread  through  the 
whole  body  of  the  earth,  to  refresh  and  enable  it  to  bring  forth  fruit 
for  the  sustenance  of  man  and  beast,  (Ps.  civ.  10,  11.^  "  He  sends 
the  springs  into  the  valleys,  which  run  among  the  hills ;  they  give 
drink  to  every  beast  of  the  field ;  the  wild  asses  quench  their  thirst. 
He  causes  the  grass  to  grow  for  the  cattle,  and  the  herb  for  the  service 
of  man,  that  he  may  bring  forth  food  out  of  the  earth."  (ver.  14.) 
The  trees  are  provided  for  shades  against  the  extremity  of  heat,  a 
refuge  for  the  panting  beasts,  an  "habitation  for  birds,  wherein  to 
make  their  nests  (ver.  17),  and  a  basket  for  their  provision.  How 
are  the  valleys  and  mountains  of  the  earth  disposed  for  the  pleasure 
and  profit  of  man !  Every  year  are  the  fields  covered  with  harvests 
for  tne  nourishing  the  creatures;  no  part  is  baren,  but  beneficial  to 
man.  The  mountains  that  are  not  clothed  with  grass  for  his  food, 
are  set  with  stones  to  make  him  an  habitation;  they  have  their  pe- 
culiar services  of  metals  and  minerals,  for  the  conveniency  and  com- 
fort, and  benefit  of  man.  Things  which  are  not  fit  for  his  food,  are 
medicines  for  his  cure,  under  some  painful  sickness.  Where  the 
earth  brings  not  forth  com,  it  brings  forth  roots  for  the  service  of 
other  creatures.  Wood  abounds  more  in  those  countries  where  the 
cold  is  stronger  than  in  others.  Can  this  be  the  result  of  chance,  or 
not  rather  of  an  Infinite  Wisdom  ?  Consider  the  usefulness  of  the 
sea,  for  the  supply  of  rivers  to  refresh  the  earth :  "  Which  go  up 
by  the  mountains  and  down  by  the  valleys  into  the  place  God 
hath  founded  for  them"  (Ps.  civ.  8):  a  store-house  for  fish,  for  the 
nouiTshment  of  other  creatures,  a  snop  of  medicines  for  cure,  and 
pearls  for  ornament:  the  band  that  ties  remote  nations  together,  by 

g'ving  opportunit}  of  passage  to,  and  commerce  with,  one  another, 
ow  should  that  natural  inclination  of  the  sea  to  cover  the  earth, 
submit  to  this  subserviency  to  the  creatures  ?  Who  hath  pounded 
in  this  fluid  mass  of  water  in  certain  limits,  and  confinea  it  to  its 

■  ?B.  Yiii.  8.        >  Job  zxzTui.  26, 27.        J  Job  xxxtuL  28.        •  Job  zaczvul  87, 88. 
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OWE  channel,  for  the  accommodation  of  such  creatures,  who,  by  its 
common  law,  can  only  be  upon  the  earth?  Naturally  the  earth  was 
covered  with  the  deep  as  with  a  garment ;  the  waters  stood  a,bove 
the  mountains.  "  Wha  set  a  bound  that  they  might  not  pass  over/** 
that  ihey  return  not  again  to  cover  the  earth?  Was  it  blind  chance 
or  an  IMnite  Power,  that  **ahut  up  the  sea  with  doors,  and  made 
diick  darkness  a  swaddling  band  for  it,  and  said,  SLitherto  shall  thou 
come  aad  no  &rther,  and  here  a^all  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed  ?"*» 
AH  things  are  so  ordered,  that  they  are  not  propter  se,  hut  propter  aliud. 
What  advantage  accrues  to  the  sun  by  its  unwearied  rolling  about 
the  world  ?  Doth  it  increase  the  perfection  of  its  nature  by  all  its 
cireoits  ?  No ;  but  it  serves  the  inferior  world,  it  impregnates  things 
bv  its  heat.  Not  the  most  abject  .thing  but  hath  its  end  and  use. 
There  is  a  straight  connection:  the  earth  could  not  bring  forth  fruit 
without  the  heavens ;  the  heavens  could  not  water  the  earth  without 
vapors  from  it. 

(3.)  All  this  subserviency  of  creatures  centres  in  man.  Other  crea- 
tures are  served  by  those  things,  as  well  as  ourselves,  and  they  are 
provided  for  their  nourishment  and  refi-eshment,  as  well  as  ours ;« 
yet,  both  they,  and  all  creatures  meet  in  man,  as  lines  in  their  cen- 
tres. Things  that  have  no  life  or  sense,  are  made  for  those  that  have 
both  life  and  sense ;  and  those  that  have  life  and  sense,  are  made  for 
those  that  are  endued  with  reason.  When  the  Psalmist  admiringly 
considers  the  heavens,  moon  and  stars,  he  intimates  man  to  be  the 
end  for  which  they  were  created  (Ps.  viii.  3, 4):  "  What  is  man,  that 
thou  art  mindful  of  him?"  He  expresseth  more  particularly  the 
dominion  that  man  hath  "  over  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  fowl  of 
the  air,  and  whatsoever  passes  through  the  paths  of  the  sea"  (ver.  6- 
8J;  and  concludes  from  thence,  the  "excellency  of  God's  name  in 
all  the  earth."  All  things  in  the  world,  one  way  or  other,  centre  in 
an  usefrilness  for  man ;  some  to  feed  him,  some  to  clothe  him,  some 
to  delight  him,  others  to  instruct  him,  some  to  exercise  his  wit,  and 
others  his  strength.  Since  man  did  not  make  them,  he  did  not  also 
order  them  for  his  own  use.  K  they  conspire  to  serve  him  who  never 
nuide  them,  they  direct  man  to  acknowledge  another,  who  is  the 
joint  Creator  both  of  the  lord  and  the  servants  under  his  dominion; 
and,  therefore,  as  the  inferior  natures  are  ordered  by  an  invisible 
hand  for  the  good  of  man,  so  the  nature  of  man  is,  by  the  same  hand, 
ordered  to  actoiowledge  the  existence  and  the  glory  of  the  Creator 
of  him.  This  visible  order  man  knows  he  did  not  constitute ;  he 
did  not  settle  those  creatures  in  subserviency  to  himself;  they  were 
placed  in  that  order  before  he  had  any  acquaintance  with  them,  or 
existence  of  himself;  which  is  a  question  God  puts  to  Job,  to  con- 
fiHer  of  (J  >b  xxxviii.  4) :  "  Where  wast  thou  wnen  I  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  earth?  declare,  if  thou  hast  understanding."  All  is 
ordered  for  man's  use ;  the  heavens  answer  to  the  earth,  as  a  roof  to  a 
floor,  both  composing  a  delightful  habitation  for  man ;  vapors  ascend 
from  the  earth,  and  the  heaven  concocts  them,  and  returns  them 
hack  in  welcome  showers  for  the  supplying  of  the  earth.<^     The  light 

■  Pbalm  civ.  6,  9.  ^  Job  zxzviiL  8,  O,  11. 

•  Amirald.  deTrinitate,  pp.  18,  18.  '  Jer.  x.  18. 
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of  the  sun  descends  to  beauti^  the  jearth,  and  employs  its  heat  to 
midwife  its  fhiits,  and  this  for  the  good  of  the  community,  whereof 
man  is  the  head ;  and  though  all  creatures  haye  distinct  natures,  and 
must  act  for  particular  ends,  according  to  the  law  of  their  creation, 
yet  there  is  a  joint  combination  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  as  the 
common  end ;  just  as  all  the  rivers  in  the  world,  from  what  part 
soever  they  come,  whether  north  or  south,  •fall  into  the  sea,  for  the 
supply  of  that  mass  of  waters,  which  loudly  proclaims  some  infinitely 
wise  nature,  who  made  those  things  in  so  exact  an  harmony.  "  Ab 
in  a  clock,  the  hammer  which  strikes  the  bell  leads  us  to  the  next 
wheel,  that  to  another,  the  little  wheel  to  a  greater,  whence  it  derives 
its  motion,  this  at  last  to  the  spring,  which  acquaints  us  that  there 
was  some  artist  that  framed  them  in  this  subordination  to  one  another 
for  this  orderly  motion."^ 

(4.)  This  oraer  or  subserviency  is  regular  and  uniform ;  everything 
is  determined  to  its  particular  nature/  The  sun  and  moon  mate  day 
and  night,  months  and  years,  determine  the  seasons,  never  are  de- 
fective in  coming  back  to  their  station  and  place ;  they  wander  not 
from  their  roads,  shock  not  against  one  another,  nor  hinder  one 
another  in  the  functions  assigned  them.  From  a  small  grain  or  seed, 
a  tree  springs,  with  body,  root,  bark,  leaves,  fruit  of  the  same  shape, 
figure,  smeu,  taste ;  that  there  should  be  as  many  parts  in  one,  as  in 
all  of  the  same  kind,  and  no  more ;  and  that  in  the  womb  of  a  sen- 
sitive creature  should  be  formed  one  of  the  same  kind,  with  all  the 
due  members,  and  no  more ;  and  the  creature  that  produceth  it  knows 
not  how  it  is  formed,  or  how  it  is  perfected.  If  we  say  this  is  nature, 
this  nature  is  an  intelligent  being;  if  not,  how  can  it  direct  all  causes  to 
such  uniform  ends?  if  it  be  intelligent,  this  nature  must  be  the  same 
we  call  God,  "  who  ordered  every  herb  to  yield  seed,  and  every  fruit 
tree  to  yield  fruit  after  its  kind,  and  also  every  beast,  and  every 
creeping  thing  after  its  kind."  (Gen.  i.  11,  12,  24.)  And  everything 
is  determined  to  its  particular  season ;  the  sap  nseth  from  the  root 
at  its  appointed  time,  enlivening  and  clothing  the  branches  with  a 
new  garment  at  such  a  time  of  the  sun's  returning,  not  wholly  hin- 
dered by  any  accidental  coldness  of  the  weather,  it  being  often  colder 
at  its  return,  than  it  was  at  the  sun's  departure.  All  things  have 
their  seasons  of  flourishing,  budding,  blossoming,  bringing  forth 
fruit ;  they  ripen  in  their  seasons,  cast  their  leaves  at  the  same  time, 
throw  off  their  old  clothes,  and  in  the  spring  appear  with  new  gar* 
ments,  but  stiU  in  the  same  fashion.  The  winds  and  the  rain  have 
their  seasons,  and  seem  to  be  administered  by  laws  for  the  profit  of 
man.?  No  satisfactory  cause  of  those  things  can  be  ascribed  to  the 
earth,  the  sea,  or  the  air,  or  stars.  "  Can  any  understand  the  spread- 
ing of  his  clouds,  or  the  noise  of  his  tabernacle  ?"  (Job  xxxviii  29.) 
The  natural  reason  of  those  things  cannot  be  demonstrated,  without 
recourse  to  an  infinite  and  intelligent  being ;  nothing  can  be  rendered 
capable  of  the  direction  of  those  things  but  a  God. 

This  regularity  in  plants  and  animals  is  in  all  nations.  The 
heavens  have  the  same  motion  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  all  men 
have  the  same  law  of  nature  in  their  mind ;  all  creatures  are  stamped 

•  Morn,  de  Verit.  c  1.  p.  7.  '  Amirant.  <  Coooei.  sum.  TheoL  o.  a  g  77. 
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nith  the- same  law  of  creatioiL  In  all  parts  the  same  creatures  serve 
for  Uie  same  use;  and  though  there  be  different  creatures  in  India 
and  Europe,  yet  thej  have  the  same  subordination,  the  same  sub- 
serviency to  one  another,  and  ultimately  to  man ;  which  shows  that 
there  is  a  God,  and  but  one  God,  who  tunes  all  those  different 
strings  to  the  same  notes  in  aU  place&  Is  it  nature  merely  conducts 
these  natuiul  causes  in  due  measure  to  their  proper  effects,  without 
interfering  with  one  another?  Can  mere  nature  be  the  cause  of 
those  musical  proportions  of  time  ?  You  may  as  well  conceive  a 
lute  to  sound  its  own  strings  without  the  hand  of  an  artist ;  a  city 
well  governed  without  a  governor ;  an  army  keep  its  stations  without 
a  general,  as  imagine  so  exact  an  ofder  without  an  orderer.  Would 
any  man,  when  he  hears  a  clock  strike,  by  fit  intervals,  the  hour  of 
the  day,  imamie  this  regularity  in  it  without  the  direction  of  one 
that  had  unaerstanding  to  manage  it?  He  would  not  only  regard 
the  motion  of  the  dock,  but  commend  the  diligence  of  the  clock- 
keeper. 

(5.)  This  order  and  subserviency  is  constant.  Children  change 
the  customs  and  manners  of  their  &thero;  magistrates  change  the 
laws  they  have  received  from  their  ancestors,  and  enact  new  ones  in 
their  room :  but  in  the  world  all  thin^  consist  as  they  were  created 
at  the  beginning ;  the  law  of  nature  m  the  creatures  nath  met  with 
no  change.  Who  can  behold  the  sun  rising  in  the  mommg,  the  moon 
shining  in  the  night,  increasing  and  decreasing  in  its  due  spaces,  the 
stars  in  their  regular  motions  night  after  night,  for  all  ages,  and  yet 
deny  a  President  over  them  ?*»  And  this  motion  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  being  contrary  to  the  nature  of  other  creatures,  who  move  in 
order  to  rest,  must  be  from  some  higher  cause.  But  those,  ever 
since  the  settling  in  their  places,  have  been  perpetually  rounding  the 
world.  What  nature,  but  one  powerful  and  intelligent,  could  give 
that  perpetual  motion  to  the  sun,*  which  being  bigger  than  the  earth 
a  hundred  sixty-six  times,  runs  many  thousand  mUes  with  a  mighty 
swiftness  in  the  space  of  an  hour,  with  an  unwearied  diligence  per- 
forming its  daily  task,  and,  as  a  strong  man,  rejoicing  to  run  its  race, 
for  above  five  thousand  years  together,  without  intermission,  but  in 
the  time  of  Joshua?^  It  is  not  nature's  sun,  but  God's  sun,  which 
he  "  makes  to  rise  upon  the  just  and  unjust"^  So  a  plant  receives 
its  nourishment  from  the  earth,  sends  forth  the  juice  to  every  branch, 
forms  a  bud  which  spreads  it  into  a  blossom  and  flower ;  the  leaves 
of  this  drop  off,  and  leave  a  fruit  of  the  same  color  and  taste,  every 
year,  which,  being  ripened  by  the  sun,  leaves  seeds  behind  it  for  the 
propagation  of  its  like,  which  contains  in  the  nature  of  it  the  same 
Kind  of  buds,  blossoms,  fruit,  which  were  before ;  and  being  nour- 
ished in  the  womb  of  the  earth,  and  quickened  by  the  power  of  the 
sun,  discovers  itself  at  length,  in  all  the  proffresses  and  motions 
which  its  predecessor  did.  Thus  in  all  ages,  in  all  places,  every  year 
it  performs  the  same  task,  spins  out  fruit  of  the  same  color,  taste, 
virtue,  to  refi-esh  the  several  creatures  for  wliich  they  are  provided. 

^  Peter,  ez  Athanas.  Th^l  Dog.  Tom.  I  lib.  i.  o.  1.  g  4.  <  Whether  it  U  the  buq 

or  the  earth  that  moves,  it  is  all  one.  Whence  haye  either  of  them  this  oontfcant  and 
Tmiform  motion  f  ^  Josh.  x.  18  ^  Matt  v.  45. 
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TliLS  settled  state  of  things  comes  from  that  God  who  laid  the  "  fotm- 
dations  of  the  earth"  that  it  should  "not  be  removed"  forever ;■» 
t'and  set  "  ordinances  for  them"  to  act  by  a  stated  law  ;o  accordinff  to 
which  they  move  as  if  they  understood  themselves  to  have  made  a 
covenant  with  their  Creator.® 

3.  Add  to  this  union  of  contrary  qualities,  and  the  subserviency 
of  one  thing  to  another,  the  admirable  variety  and  diversity  ol  things 
in  the  world.  What  variety  of  metals,  living  creatures,  plants !  what 
variety  and  distinction  in  the  shape  of  their  leaves,  flowers,  smell, 
resultmg  from  them!  Who  can  number  up  the  several  sorts  of 
beasts  on  the  earth,  birds  in  the  air,  fish  in  tne  sea?  How  various 
are  their  motions  I  Some  creep,  some  go,  some  fly,  some  swim ;  and 
in  all  this  variety  each  creature  hath  organs  or  members,  fitted  for 
their  peculiar  motion.  If  you  consider  the  multitude  of  stars,  which 
shine  like  jewels  in  the  heavens,  their  diSerent  magnitudes,  or  the 
variety  of  colors  in  the  flowers  and  tapestry  of  the  earth,  you  could 
no  more  conclude  they  made  themselves,  or  were  made  by  chance, 
than  you  can  imagine  a  piece  of  arras,  with  a  diversity  of  figures  and 
colors,  either  wove  itself;  or  were  knit  together  by  hazard. 

How  delicious  is  the  sap  of  the  vine,  when  turned  into  wine,  above 
that  of  a  crab  I  Both  have  the  same  womb  of  earth  to  conceive 
them,  both  agree  in  the  nature  of  wood  and  twigs,  as  channels  to 
convev  it  into  fruit.  What  is  that  which  makes  the  one  so  sweet, 
the  other  so  sour,  or  makes  that  sweet  which  was  a  few  weeks  before 
unpleasantly  sharp  ?  Is  it  the  earth  ?  No :  they  both  have  the  same  - 
soil;  the  branches  may  touch  each  other;  the  strings  of  their  roots 
may,  under  ground,  entwine  about  one  another.  '  Is  it  the  sun?  both 
have  the  same  beams.  Why  is  not  the  taste  and  color  of  the  one  na 
gratifying  as  the  other  ?  Is  it  the  root  ?  the  taste  of  that  is  far  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  fruit  it  bears.  Why  do  they  not,  when  they 
have  the  same  soil,  the  same  sun,  and  stand  near  one  another,  bor- 
row something  from  one  another's  natures?  No  reason  can  be  ren- 
dered, but  that  there  is  a  God  of  infinite  wisdom  hath  determined 
this  variety,  and  bound  up  the  nature  of  each  creature  mthin  itself. 
"  Everything  follows  the  law  of  its  creation ;  and  it  is  worthy  obser- 
vation, that  the  Creator  of  them  hath  not  given  that  power  to  ani- 
pials,  which  arise  from  different  species,  to  propagate  the  like  to 
themselves ;  as  mules,  that  arise  from  different  species.  No  reason 
can  be  rendered  of  this,  but  the  fixed  determination  of  the  Creator, 
that  those  species  which  were  created  by  him  should  not  be  lost  in 
those  mixtures  which  are  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  creation  ?P  This 
cannot  possibly  be  ascribed  to  that  which  is  commonly  called  nature, 
but  unto  the  God  of  nature,  who  will  not  have  his  creatures  exceed 
their  bounds  or  come  short  of  them. 

Now  since  among  those  varieties  there  are  some  things  better  than 
other,  yet  all  are  good  in  their  kind,  and  partake  of  goodness,  <i  there 
must  be  something  better  and  more  excellent  than  all  those,  from 
whom  they  derive  that  goodness,  which  inheres  in  their  nature  and 
is  communicated  by  them  to  others :  and  this  excellent  Being  musk 
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Inherit,  in  an  eminent  way  in  his  own  nature,  the  goodness  of  all 
those  varieties,  since  they  made  not  themselves,  but  were  made  by 
another.  All  that  goodness  which  is  scattered  in  those  varieties 
must  be  infinitely  concentered  in  that  nature,  which  distributed 
those  various  perfections  to  them  (Ps.  xciv.  9):  "He  that  planted 
the  ear,  shall  not  he  hear ;  he  that  formed  the  eye,  shall  not  he  see ; 
he  that  teacheth  man  knowledge,  shall  not  he  know  ?"  The  Creator 
is  greater  than  the  creature,  and  whatsoever  is  in  his  effects,  is  but  an 
impression  of  some  excellency  in  himself:  there  is,  therefore,  some 
chief  fountain  of  goodness  whence  all  those  various  goodnesses  in 
the  world  do  flow. 

From  all  this  it  follows,  if  there  be  an  order,*  and  harmony,  there 
must  be  an  Orderer :  one  that  "  made  the  earth  by  his  power,  estab- 
lished the  world  by  his  wisdom,  and  stretched  out  the  heavens  by 
his  discretion"  (Jer.  x.  12\     Order  being  the  effect,  cannot  be  the 
cause  of  itself:  order  is  tne  disposition  of  things  to  an  end,  and  is 
not  intelligent,  but  implies,an  intelligent  Orderer ;  and,  therefore,  it 
is  as  certain  that  there  is  a  Gk)d,  as  it  is  certain  there  is  order  in  the 
world.   Order  is  an  effect  of  reason  and  counsel ;  this  reason  and  coun- 
sel must  have  its  residence  in  some  being  before  this  order  was  fixed : 
the  things  ordered  are  always  distinct  from  that  reason  and  counsel 
whereby  they  are  ordered,  and  also  after  it,  as  the  effect  is  after  the  * 
cause.     No  man  begins  a  piece  of  work  but  he  hath  the  model  of  it 
in  his  own  mind :  no  man  builds  a  house,  or  makes  a  watch,  but  he 
hath  the  idea  or  copy  of  it  in  his  own  head.    This  beautiful  world 
bespeaks  an  idea  of  it,  or  a  model :  since  there  is  such  a  magnificent 
wisdom  in  the  make  of  each  creature,  and  the  proportion  of  one 
creature. to  another,  this  model  must  be  before  the  world,  as  the  pat- 
tern is  always  before  the  thing  that  is  wrought  by  it.     This,  there- 
fore, must  be  in  some  intelligent  and  wise  agent,  and  this  is  God. 
Since  the  reason  of  those  things  exceed  the  reason  and  all  the  art 
of  man,  who  can  ascribe  them  to  any  inferior  cause  ?     Chance  it 
could  not  be ;  the  motions  of  chance  are  not  constant,  and  at  set 
seasons,  as  the  motions  of  creatures  are.     That  which  is  by  chance 
is  contingent,  this  is  necessary ;  uniformity  can  never  be  the  birth 
of  chance.     Who  can  imagine  that  all  the  parts  of  a  watch  can  meet 
together  and  put  themselves  in  order  and  motion  by  chance  ?    "  Nor 
can  it  be  nature  only,  which  indeed  is  a  disposition  of  second  causes. 
If  nature  hath  not  an  understanding,  it  cannot  work  such  effects. 
H  nature  therefore  uses  counsel  to  begin  a  thing,  reason  to  dispose 
it,  art  to  effect  it,  virtue  to  complete  it,  and  power  to  govern  it,  why 
should  it  be  called  nature  rather  than  God?"'    Nothing  so  sure  as 
that  which  hath  an  end  to  which  it  tends,  hath  a  cause  by  which  it 
IS  ordered  to  that  end.     Since  therefore  all  things  are  ordered  in 
Bubeerviency  to  the  good  of  man,  they  are  so  ordered  by  Him  that 
made  both  man  and  them ;  and  man  must  acknowledge  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  his  Creator,  and  act  in  subserviency  to  his  glory,-as 
other  creatures  act  in  subserviency  to  his  good.    Sensible  objects 
were  not  made  only  to  gratify  the  sense  of  man,  but  to  hand  some- 
thing to  his  mind  as  he  is  a  rational  creature :  to  discover  God  to 
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him  as  an  object  of  love  and  desire  to  be  enjoyed.  If  this  be  not 
the  effect  of  it,  the  order  of  the  creature,  as  to  such  an  one,  is  in  vain, 
and  &W.S  short  of  its  true  end." 

To  conclude  this :  As  when  a  man  comes  into  a  palace,  built  ao- 
cording  to  the  exactest  rule  of  art,  and  with  an  unexceptionable 
conveniency  for  the  inhabitants,  he  would  acknowledge  Doth  the 
bein^  and  skill  of  the  builder ;  so  whosoever  shall  observe  ^he  dis- 
position of  all  the  parts  of  the  world,  their  connection,  comeliness, 
the  variety  of  seasons,  the  swarms  of  different  creatures,  and  the 
mutual  omces  they  render  to  one  another,  cannot  conclude  less,  thau 
that  it  was  contrived  by  an  infinite  skill,  effected  by  infinite  power, 
and  governed  by  infinite  wisdom.  None  can  imagine  a  ship  to  be 
orderly  conducted  without  a  pilot ;  nor  the  parts  of  the  world  to 
perform  their  several  fanctions  without  a  wise  guide ;  considering 
the  members  of  the  body  cannot  perform  theirs,  without  the  active 
presence  of  the  sold.  Tlie  atheist,  then,  is  a  fool  to  deny  that  which 
every  creature  in  his  constitution  asserts,  and  thereby  renders  him- 
self unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  that  constant  uniformity 
in  the  motions  of  the  creatures. 

Thirdly,  As  the  i)roduction  and  harmony,  so  particular  creatures, 
pursuing  and  attaining  their  ends,  manifest  that  tnere  is  a  God.  All 
particular  creatures  have  natural  instincts,  which  move  them  for  some 
end.  The  intending  of  an  end  is  a  property  of  a  rational  creature ; 
since  the  lower  creatures  cannot  challenge  that  titlcj  they  must  act 
by  the  understanding  and  direction  of  another ;  and  since  man  can- 
not challenge  the  honor  of  inspiring  the  creatures  with  such  instincts, 
it  must  be  ascribed  to  some  nature  infinitely  above  any  creature  in 
understanding.  No  creature  doth  determme  itself.  W  hy  do  the 
fruits  and  grain  of  the  earth  nourish  us,  when  the  earth  which  in- 
strumentally  gives  them  that  fitness,  cannot  nourish  us,  but  because 
their  several  ends  are  determined  by  one  higher  than  the  world  ? 

1.  Several  creatures  have  several  natures.  How  soon  will  aD 
creatures,  as  soon  as  they  see  the  light,  move  to  that  whereby  they 
must  live,  and  make  use  of  the  natural  arms  God  hath  given  their 
kind,  for  their  defence,  before  they  are  grown  to  any  maturity  to 
afford  them  that  defence !  The  Scrh)ture  makes  the  appetite  of  in- 
fants to  their  milk  a  foundation  oi  the  divine  glory,  (Ps.  viii.  8), 
"  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  hast  thou  ordained 
strength ;"  that  is,  matter  of  praise  and  acknowledgment  of  God,  in 
the  natural  appetite  they  have  to  their  milk  and  their  relish  of  it. 
All  creatures  have  a  natural  affection  to  their  young  ones ;  all  young 
ones  by  a  natural  instinct,  move  to,  and  receive  t^e  nourishment  that 
is  proper  for  them ;  some  are  their  own  physicians,  as  well  as  their 
own  caterers,  and  naturally  discern  what  preserves  them  in  life,  and 
what  restores  them  when  sick.  The  swallow  flies  to  its  celandine, 
and  the  toad  hastens  to  its  plantain.  Can  we  behold  the  spider's 
nets,  or  silkworm's  web,  the  bee's  closets,  or  the  ant's  granaries,  ^vith- 
out  acknowledging  a  higher  being  than  a  creature  who  hath  planted 
that  genius  in  them  ?  The  consideration  of  the  nature  of  several 
creatures  God  commended  to  Job,  (chap,  xxxix.,  where  he  discour 
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ieth  to  Job  cj£  the  natural  iulstincts  of  the  goat,  the  ostrich,  horse,  and 
eagle,  &c)  to  persuade  ^irn  to  the  acknowled^ent  and  admiration 
of  God,  and  humiliation  of  himself.  The  spider,  as  if  it  understood 
the  art  of  weaving,  fits  its  web  both  for  its  own  habitation,  and  a  net 
to  catch  its  prey.  The  bee  builds  a  cell  which  serves  for  chambers 
to  reside  in,  and  a  repository  for  its  provision.  Birds  are  observed 
to  build  their  nests  with  a  clammy  matter  without,  for  the  firmer 
duration  of  it,  and  with  a  soft  moss  and  down  within,  for  the  con- 
reniency  and  warmth  of  their  voung.  "  The  stork  knows  his  ap- 
pointed time,"  (Jer.  viiL  7),  and  the  swallows  observe  the  time  of 
their  coming ;  they  go  and  return  according  to  the  seasons  of  the 
year;  this  they  gain  not  by  consideration,  it  descends  to  them  with 
their  nature ;  mey  neither  gain  nor  increase  itbv  rational  deductions. 
It  is  not  in  vain  to  speak  of  these.  How  little  do  we  improve  by 
meditation  those  objects  which  daily  oflPer  themselves  to  our  view, 
full  of  instructions  for  us  1  Q^nd  our  Saviour  sends  his  disciples  to 
BpeD  God  in  the  liliegJM  It  is  ooserved  also,  that  the  creatures  oflfen- 
sive  to  man  go  single ;  if  they  went  bj  troops,  they  would  bring  de- 
struction upon  man  and  beast;  this  is  the  nature  of  them,  for  the 
preservation  of  others. 

2.  They  know  not  their  end.  They  have  i^  law  in  their  natures, 
but  have  no  rational  understanding,  either  of  the  end  to  which  they 
are  appointed,  or  the  means  fit  to  attain  it ;  they  naturally  do  what 
they  do,  and  move  by  no  counsel  of  their  own,  but  by  a  law  im- 
pr^sed  by  some  higher  hand  upon  their  natures.  What  plant  knows 
vhv  it  stnkes  its  root  into  the  earth  ?  doth  it  understand  what  storms 
It  is  to  contest  with  ?  Or  why  it  shoots  up  its  branches  towards 
heaven?  doth  it  know  it  needs  the  droppings  of  the  clouds  to  pre- 
serve itseU^  and  make  it  iruitfiil  ?  These  are  acts  of  imderstandmg ; 
the  root  is  downward  to  preserve  its  own  standing,  the  branches  up- 
^rard  to  preserve  other  creatures ;  this  understanding  is  not  in  the 
creature  itself  but  originally  in  another.  Thunders  and  tempests 
know  not  why  they  are  sent ;  yet  by  the  direction  of  a  mighty  hand, 
they  are  instruments  of  justice  upon  a  wicked  world.  Kational 
cieatores  that  act  for  some  end,  ana  know  the  end  they  aim  at,  yet 
know  not  the  manner  of  the  natural  motion  of  the  members  to  it." 
^Tien  we  intend  to  look  upon  a  thing,  we  take  no  counsel  about  the 
Datura!  motion  of  our  eyes,  we  know  not  all  the  principles  of  their 
operations,  or  how  that  dull  matter  whereof  our  booies  are  composed, 
is  subject  to  the  order  of  our  minds.  We  are  not  of  counsel  with  our 
^macbs  about  the  concoction  of  our  meat,  or  the  distribution  of  the 
nourishing  juice  to  the  several  parts  of  the  body.*  Neither  the 
niother  nor  the  foetus  sit  in  council  how  the  formation  should  be 
Doade  in  the  womb.  We  know  no  more  than  a  plant  knows  what 
B^ture  it  is  oi^  and  what  medicinal  virtue  its  firuit.hath  for  the  good 
of  man;  yet  all  those  natural  operations  are  perfectly  directed  to 
^  proper  end,  by  ftn  higher  wisdom  than  any  human  understand- 
ing is  dhie  to  conceive,  since  they  exceed  the  anility  of  an  inanimate 
or  fleshly  nature,  yea,  and  the  wisdom  of  a  man.    Do  we  not  often 
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nee  reasonable  creatures  acting  for  one  end,  and  perfecting  a  higher 
than  what  they  aimed  at  or  could  suspect?  When  Joseph's  brethren 
sold  him  for  a  slave,  their  end  was  to  be  rid  of  an  informer  ;y  but  the 
action  issued  in  preparing  him  to  be  the  preserver  of  them  and  their 
fitmilies.  Cyrus  s  end  was  to  be  a  conqueror,  but  the  action  ended 
in  being  the  Jews'  deliverer  (Pro  v.  xvi.  9).  "A  man's  heart  deviseth 
his  wav,  but  the  Lord  directs  his  steps." 

3.  Therefore  there  is  some  superior  understanding  and  nature 
which  so  acts  them.  That  which  acts  for  an  end  unknown  to  itself 
depends  upon  some  overruling  wisdom  that  knows  that  end.  Who 
should  direct  them  in  all  those  ends,  but  He  that  bestowed  a  being 
upon  them  for  those  ends ;  who  knows  what  is  convenient  for  their 
lue,  security  and  propagation  of  their  natures  ?*  An  exact  knowl- 
edge is  necessary  both  of  what  is  agreeable  to  them,  and  the  means 
whereby  they  must  attain  it,  which,  since  it  is  not  inherent  in  them, 
is  in  that  wise  God,  who  puts  those  instincts  into  them,  and  governs 
them  in  the  exercise  of  them  to  such  ends.  Any  man  that  sees  a 
dart  flung,  knows  it  cannot  hit  the  mark  without  the  skill  and 
strength  of  an  archer ;  or  he  that  sees  the  hand  of  a  dial  pointing  to 
the  hours  successively,  knows  that  the  dial  is  ignorant  of  its  own  end, 
and  is  disposed  and  directed  in  that  motion  by  another.  All  creatures 
ignorant  of  their  own  natures,  could  not  universally  in  the  whole 
kind,  and  in  every  climate  and  country,  without  any  difference  in 
the  whole  world,  tend  to  a  certain  end,  if  some  overruling  wisdom 
did  not  preside  over  the  world  and  guide  them :  and  if  the  creatures 
have  a  Conductor,  they  have  a  Creator ;  all  things  are  "  turned  round 
about  by  his  counsel,  that  they  may  do  whatsoever  he  commands 
them,  upon  the  face  of  the  world  in  the  earth."'^  So  that  in  this  re- 
spect the  folly  of  atheism  appears.  Without  the  owning  a  God,  no 
account  can  be  given  of  those  actions  of  creatures,  that  are  an  imita- 
tion of  reason.  To  say  the  bees,  &c.  are  rational,  is  to  equal  them 
to  man :  nay,  make  them  his  superiors,  since  they  do  more  by  nature 
than  the  wisest  man  can  do  by  art :  it  is  their  own  counsel  whereby 
they  act,  or  another's ;  if  it  be  their  own,  they  are  reasonable  crea- 
tures ;  if  by  another's,  it  is  not  mere  nature  that  is  necessary ;  then 
other  creatures  would  not  be  without  the  same  skill,  there  would  be 
no  difference  among  them.  If  nature  be  restrained  by  another,  it 
hath  a  superior ;  if  not,  it  is  a  free  agent ;  it  is  an  understanding 
Being  that  directs  them ;  and  then  it  is  something  superior  to  all 
creatures  in  the  world ;  and  by  this,  therefore,  we  may  ascend  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  necessity  of  a  God. 

Fourthly.  Add  to  the  production  and  order  of  the  world  and  the 
creatures  acting  for  their  end,  the  preservation  of  them.  Nothing 
can  depend  upon  itself  in  its  preservation,  no  more  than  it  could  in 
its  being.  If  the  order  of  the  world  was  not  fixed  by  itself,  the  pres- 
ervation of  that  order  cannot  be  continued  by  itself.  Though  the 
matter  of  the  world  after  creation  cannot  return  to  that  nothing 
whence  it  was  fetched,  without  the  power  of  God  that  made  it,  (be- 
cause the  same  power  is  as  requisite  to  reduce  a  thing  to  nothing  as 
to  raise  a  thing  from  nothing,)  yet  without  the  actual  exerting  of  a 
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power  that  made  the  creatures,  they  would  fallinto  coni^ion.  Those 
contesting  qualities  which  are  in  every  part  of  it,  could  not  have  pre- 
served, but  would  have  consumed,  and  extinguished  one  another, 
and  re^luced  the  world  to  that  confused  chaos,  wherein  it  was  before 
the  Spirit  moved  upon  the  waters:  as  contrary  parts  could  not  have 
met  together  in  one  form,  unless  there  had  been  one  that  had  con- 
joined them ;  so  they  could  not  have  kept  together  after  their  con- 
junction xmless  the  same  hand  had  preserved  them.  Natural  con- 
trarieties cannot  be  reconciled. /_^is  as  great  power  to  keep  discords 
knit,  as  at  first  to  link  th)^  w£o  womd  doubt  but  that  an  army 
made  up  of  several  nations  and  humoft,  would  fall  into  a  civil  war 
and  sheathe  their  swords  in  one  another's  bowels,  if  they  were  not 
under  the  management  of  some  wise  general ;  or  a  ship  dash  against 
the  rocks  without  the  skill  of  a  pilot  ?  As  the  body  hath  neither 
life  nor  motion  without  the  active  presence  of  the  soul,  which  dis- 
tributes to  every  part  the  virtue  of  acting,  sets  every  one  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  proper  function,  and  resides  in  every  part ;  so  there  is 
some  powerful  cause  which  doth  the  hke  in  the  world,  that  rules  and 
tempers  it.*'  There  is  need  of  the  same  power  and  action  to  preserve 
a  thing,  as  there  was  at  first  to  make  it.  When  we  consider  that  we 
are  preserved,  and  know  that  we  could  not  preserve  ourselves,  we 
must  necessarily  run  to  some  first  cause  which  doth  preserve  us.  All 
works  of  art  depend  upon  nature,  and  are  .preserved  while  they  are 
kept  by  the  force  of  nature,  as  a  statue  iepends  upon  the  matter 
whereof  it  is  made,  whether  stone  or  brass ;  this  nature,  therefore, 
must  have  some  superior  by  whose  influx  it  is  preserved.  Since, 
therefore,  we  see  a  stable  order  in  the  things  of  the  world,  that  they 
conspire  together  for  the  good  and  beauty  of  the  universe ;  that  they 
depend  upon  one  another ;  there  must  be  some  principle  upon  which 
they  do  depend ;  something  to  which  the  first  link  of  the  chain  is 
listened,  wnich  himself  depends  upon  no  superior,  but  wholly  rests 
in  his  own  essence  and  being.  It  is  the  title  of  Grod  to  be  the  "  Pre- 
server of  man  and  beast."^  The  Psalmist  ele^ntly  describeth  it, 
(Psalm  civ.  24,  &c.)  "  The  earth  is  full  of  his  nches :  all  wait  upon 
bim,  that  he  may  give  them  their  meat  in  due  season.  When  he 
opens  his  hand,  he  fills  them  with  good ;  when  he  hides  his  face  they 
are  troubled ;  if  he  take  away  their  breath,  they  die,  and  return  to 
dust  He  sends  forth  his  Spirit,  and  they  are  created,  and  renews 
the  fece  of  the  earth.  The  glory  of  the  Ijord  shall  endure  forever ; 
and  the  Lord  shall  rejoice  in  Ins  works."  Upon  the  consideration 
of  all  which,  the  Psalmist  (ver.  34)  takes  a  pleasure  in  the  meditation 
of  God  as  the  cause  and  manager  of  all  those  things ;  which  issues 
into  a  joy  in  God,  and  a  praising  of  him.  And  why  should  not  the 
oonaideration  of  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God  in  the  creatures  pro- 
duce the  same  effect  m  the  hearts  of  us,  if  he  be  our  God  ?  Or,  as 
some  render  it,  "  My  meditation  shall  be  sweet,"  or  acceptable  to  him, 
whereby  I  find  matter  of  praise  in  the  things  of  the  world,  and  offer 
it  to  the  Creator  of  it 

BujLson  ILL     It  is  a  folly  to  deny  that  which  a  man's  own  nature 
witnesseth  to  him.    The  whole  frame  of  bodies  and  souls  bears  the 
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impress  of  the  infinite  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator:  a  body 
framed  with  an  admirable  architecture,  a  soxd  endowed  with  under- 
standing, will,  judgment,  memory,  imagination.  Man  is  the  epitome 
oi  the  world,  contains  in  himself  the  substance  of  all  natures,  and  the 
fulness  of  the  whole  universe ;  not  only  in  regard  of  the  universal* 
ness  of  his  knowledge,  whereby  he  comprehends  the  reasons  of  many 
things ;  but  as  all  the  perfections  of  the  several  natures  of  the  world 
are  gathered  and  united  in  man,  for  the  perfection  of  his  own,  in  a 
smaller  volm^e.  In  his  soul  he  partakes  of  heaven ;  in  his  body  of 
the  earth.  \T^ere  is  the  life  of  plants,  the  sense  of  beasts,  and  the 
intellectual  nature  of  angelsT^  "  The  Lord  breathed  into  hia  nostril 
the  breath  of  life,  and  manj^**  &c. :  cnin,  of  Uvea.  Not  one  sort  of 
lives,  but  several ;  not  only  an  animal,  but  a  ratiovM  hfe ;  a  soul  of 
a  nobler  extract  and  nature,  than  what  was  given  to  other  creatures. 
So  that  we  need  not  step  out  of  doors,  or  caat  our  eyes  any  further 
than  ourselves,  to  behold  a  God.  He  stines  in  the  capacity  of  our 
souls,  and  the  vigor  of  our  members.  We  must  fly  from  ourselves, 
and  be  stripped  of  our  own  humanity,  before  we  can  put  ofl*  the 
notion  of  a  I)eity.  He  that  If  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  God,  must 
be  possessed  of  so  much  foUy,  as  to  be  ignorant  of  his  own  make 
and  frame. 

1.  In  the  parts  whereof  Tie  doth  consist,  body  and  souL 
First,  Take  a  prospect  of  the  bi>dy.  The  Psalmist  counts  it  a 
matter  of  praise  and  -admiration  (Psalm  cxxxix.  15,  16J :  "  I  will 
praise  thee,  for  I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  W  hen  I  was 
made  in  secret,  and  curiously  wrought  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the 
earth,  in  thy  book  aU  my  members  were  written."  The  scheme  of 
man  and  every  member  was  drawn  in  his  book.  All  the  sinewo, 
veins,  arteries,  bones,  like  a  pjiece  of  embroidery  or  tapestry,  were 
wrought  by  God,  as  it  were,  with  deliberation ;  like  an  artificer,  that 
draws  out  the  model  of  what  he  is  to  do  in  writing,  and  sets  it  before 
him  when  he  begins  his  work.  And,  indeed,  the  fabric  of  man's 
body,  as  well  as  his  soul,  is  an  argument  for  a  Divinity.  The  artifi- 
cial structure  of  it,  the  elegancy  of  every  part,  the  proper  situation 
of  them,  their  proportion  one  to  another,  the  fitness  lor  their  several 
functions,  drew  from  Galen«  (a  heathen,  and  one  that  had  no  raised 
sentiments  of  a  Deity)  a  confession  of  the  admirable  wisdom  and 
power  of  the  Creator,  and  that  none  but  God  could  frame  it. 

1.  In  the  order,  fitness,  and  usefulness  of  eve:^  part.  The  whole 
model  of  the  body  is  ^  rounded  upon  reason.  Every  member  hath 
its  exact  proportion,  distinct  office,  regular  motion.  Every  part 
hath  a  particular  comeliness,  and  convenient  temperament  bestowed 
upon  it,  according  to  its  place  in  the  body.  Thelxeart.  is  hot,  to  en- 
liven  the  whole ;  the  eye  clear,  to  take  in  objects  to  present  them  to 
the  soul.  Every  member  is  presented  for  its  peculiar  service  and 
action.  Some  are  for  sense,  some  for  motion,  some  for  preparing, 
and  others  for  dispensing  nourishment  to  the  several  parts:  they 
mutually  depend  upon  and  serve  one  another.  What  small  strings 
GsuBteu  the  particular  members  together,  ^^  as  the  earth,  that  hanga 

<  Gen.  ii.  7. 
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upon  nothing!"^  Take  but  one  part  away,  and  jou  either  destroy 
the  whole,  or  stamp  upon  it  some  mark  of  deformity.  All  are  kmt 
together  by  an  admirable  symmetry ;  all  orderly  perform  their  ftino- 
tioDs,  as  acting  by  a  settlea  law ;  none  swerving  fi-om  their  rule,  but 
in  case  of  some  predominant  humor.  And  none  of  them,  in  so 
great  a  multitude  of  parts,  stifled  in  so  little  a  room,  or  jostling 
against  one  another,  to  hinder  their  mutual  actions ;  none  can  be 
better  disposed.  And  the  greatest  wisdom  of  man  coidd  not  im- 
agine it,  tDl  his  eyes  present  them  with  the  sight  and  connection  of 
one  part  and  member  with  another. 

(1.)  The  heart,  fif  How  strongly  it  is  guarded  with  ribs  like  a 
wall,  that  it  might  not  be  easily  hurt  1  It  draws  blood  from  the 
liver,  through  a  channel  made  for  that  purpose;  rarefies  it,  and 
makes  it  fit  to  pass  through  the  arteries  ana  veins,  and  to  carry  heat 
and  life  to  every  part  of  the  body :  and  by  a  perpetual  motion,  it 
socks  m  the  blood,  and  spouts  it  out  again ;  which  motion  depends 
not  npon  the  command  of  the  soul,  but  is  pure  natural. 

(2.)  The  mouth  takes  in  the  meat,  the  teeth  grind  it  for  the  stom- 
ach, the  stomach  prepares  it,  nature  strains  it  through  the  milky 
veins^  the  liver  rennes  it,  and  mints  it  into  blood,  separates  the  purer 
from  the  drossy  parts,  which  go  to  the  heart,  circuits  through  the 
whole  body,  running  through  the  veins,  like  rivers  through  so  many 
channels  of  the  world,  for  the  watering  of  the  several  parts ;  which 
are  framed  of  a  thin  skin  for  the  straining  the  blood  through,  for  the 
sapplyof  the  members  of  the  body,  and  filmed  with  several  valves 
or  doors,  fi>r  the  tlurusting  the  blood  forwards  to  perform  its  circular 
motion. 

(3.)  The  brain,  fortified  by  a  strong  skull,  to  hinder  outward  acci- 
dents, a  tough  membrane  or  skin,  to  hinder  any  oppression  by  the 
fiknll ;  the  seat  of  sense,  that  which  coins  the  animal  spirits,  by  puri- 
fying and  refining  those  which  are  sent  to  it,  and  seems  like  a  curious 
piepe  of  needlework. 

(1)  The  ear,  framed  with  windings  and  turnings,  to  keep  any- 
thing from  entering  to  offend  the  brain ;  so  disposed  as  to  admit 
fionnds  with  the  greatest  safety  and  delight;  filled  with  an  air  within, 
bv  the  motion  hereof  the  sound  is  transmitted  to  the  brain:**  as 
sounds  are  made  in  the  air  by  diflRising  themselves,  as  you  see  circles 
made  in  the  water  by  the  flinging  in  a  stone.  This  is  the  gate  of 
biowledge,  whereby  we  hear  the  oracles  of  God,  and  the  instruction 
of  men  for  arts.  It  is  by  this  they  are  exposed  to  the  mind,  and  the 
mind  of  another  man  framed  in  our  understandings. 

(5.)  What  a  curious  workmanship  is  that  of  the  eye,  which  is  in 
4e  body,  as  the  sun  in  the  world ;  set  in  the  head  as  in  a  watch- 
tover,  ha\'ing  the' softest  nerves  for  the  receiving  the  greater  multi- 
tude of  spirits  necessary  for  the  act  of  vision  I  How  is  it  provided 
^h  defence,  by  the  variety  of  coats  to  secure  and  accommodate  the 
Bttlc  humor  and  part  whereby  the  vision  is  made  1  Made  of  a  round 
%De,  and  convex,  as  most  commodious  to  receive  the  species  of 
ohjects;  shaded  by  the  eyebrows  and  eyelids;  secured  by  the  eye- 
^  which  are  its  ornament  and  safety,  which  refresh  it  when  it  ia 
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too  mucli  dried  by  heat,  hinder  too  mucli  light  from  insinuating 
itself  into  it  to  onend  it,  cleanse  it  from  impurities,  by  their  quick 
motion  preserve  it  from  any  invasion,  and  by  contraction  confer  to 
the  more  evident  discerning  of  things.  Both  the  eyes  seated  in  the 
hollow  of  the  bone  for  security,  yet  standing  out,  that  things  may  be 
perceived  more  easily  on  both  sides.  And  this  little  member  can 
behold  the  earth,  and  in  a  moment  view  things  as  high  as  heaven. 

(6.)  The  tongue  for  speech  framed  like  a  musical  instrument ;  the 
teeth  serving  for  variety  of  sounds ;  the  lungs  serving  for  bellows  to 
blow  the  organs  as  it  were,  to  cool  the  heart,  by  a  continual  motion 
transmitting  a  pure  air  to  the  heart,  expelling  that  which  was  smokv 
and  superfluous.*  It  is  by  the  tongue  that  commimication  of  truth 
hath  a  passage  among  men ;  it  opens  the  sense  of  the  mind ;  there 
would  be  no  converse  and  commerce  without  it.  Speech  among  all 
nations  hath  an  elegancy  and  attractive  force,  mastering  the  affec- 
tions of  men.  Not  to  speak  of  other  parts,  or  of  the  multitude  of 
8pirits  that  act  every  part;  the  quick  flight  of  them  where  there  is  a 
necessity  of  their  presence.  Solomon  (Eccles,  xii.)  makes  an  elegant 
description  of  tibem,  in  his  speech  of  old  age ;  and  Job  speaks  of  this 
formation  of  the  body  (Job  x.  9-11},  &c.  Not  the  least  part  of  the 
body  is  made  in  vain.  The  hairs  oi  the  head  have  their  use,  as  well 
as  are  an  ornament.  The  whole  symmetry  of  the  body  is  a  ravish- 
ing object.  Every  member  hath  a  signature  and  mark  of  God  and 
hL^  wisdom.  He  is  visible  in  the  formation  of  the  members,  the 
beauty  of  the  parts,  and  the  vigor  of  the  body.  This  structure  could 
not  be  from  the  body;  that  only  hath  a  passive  power,  and  cannot 
act  in  the  absence  "of  the  soul.  Nor  can  it  be  from  the  souL  How 
comes  it  then  to  be  so  ignorant  of  the  manner  of  its  formation  ?  The 
soul  knows  not  the  internal  parts  of  its  own  body,  but  by  information 
from  others,  or  inspection  into  other. bodies.  It  knows  less  of  the 
inward  frame  of  the  body  than  it  doth  of  itself;  but  he  that  makes 
the  clock  can  tell  the  number  and  motions  of  the  wheels  within,  as 
well  as  what  figures  are  without. 

This  short  discourse  is  useful  to  raise  our  admirations  of  the  wis- 
dom of  God,  as  well  as  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  an  infinite  wise 
Creator ;  and  the  consideration  of  ourselves  every  day,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  God  in  our  frame,  would  maintain  religion  much  in  the 
world ;  since  all  are  so  framed  that  no  man  can  tell  anv  error  in  the 
constitution  of  him.  If  thus  the  body  of  man  is  fitted  for  the  service 
of  his  soul  by  an  infinite  God,  the  body  ought  to  be  ordered  for  the 
service  of  this  God,  and  in  obedience  to  him. 

2.  In  the  admirable  difference  of  the  features  of  men ;  which  is  a 
great  argument  that  the  world  was  made  by  a  wise  Being.  This 
coiald  not  be  wrought  by  chance,  or  be  the  work  of  mere  nature, 
since  we  find  never,  or  very  rarely,  two  persons  exactly  alike.  This 
distinction  ia-  a  part  of  infinite  wisdom;  otherwise  what  confusion 
would  be  introduced  into  the  world?  Without  this,  parents  could 
not  know  their  children,  nor  children  their  parents,  nor  a  brother 
his  sister,  nor  a  subject  his  magistrate.  Without  it  there  had  been 
no  comfort  of  relations,  no  government,  no  conmierce.     Debtors 
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would  not  Lave  been  known  fix>m  strangers,  Qor  good  men  from  bad 
Propriety  could  not  have  been  preserved,  nor  justice  executed ;  the 
innocent  might  have  been  apprehended  for  the  nocent;  wickedness 
could  not  have  been  stopped  by  any  law.  The  faces  of  men  are  the 
same  for  parts,  not  for  features,  a  dissimilitude  in  a  likeness.  Man^ 
Uke  to  au  the  rest  in  the  world,  yet  unlike  to  any,  and  differenced 
by  some  mark  from  all,  which  is  not  to  be  observed  in  any  other 
species  of  creatures.  This  speaks  some  wise  agent  which  framed 
man ;  since,  for  the  preservation  of  human  society  and  order  in  the 
world,  this  distinction  was  necessary^ 

Secondly,  As  man's  own  nature  witnesseth  a  God  to  him»inthe 

structure  of  his  body,  so  also  '^in  the  natture  of  his  souL"^    We 

know  that  we  have  an  xmderstanding  in  us ;  a  substance  we  cannot 

see,  but  we  know  it  by  its  operations ;  as  thinking,  reasoning,  willing, 

remembering,  and  as  operating  about  things  that  are  invisible  and 

remote  fix)m  sense.     This  must  needs  be  distinct  from  the  body ;  for 

that  being  but  dust  and  earth  in  its  original,  hath  not  the  power  of 

reasoning  and  thinking ;  for  then  it  would  have  that  power,  when 

the  aoul  were  absent,  as  well  as  when  it  is  present    Besides,  if  it 

had  that  power  of  thinking,  it*  could  think  pnly  of  those  things 

which  are  sensible,  and  made  up  of  matter,  as  itself  is.    This  soul 

hath  a  greater  excellency ;  it  can  know  itself,  rejoice  in  itself  which 

other  creatures  in  this  world  are  not  capable  of     The  soul  is  the 

greatest  glory  of  this  lower  world;  and,  as  one  saith,  "  There  seei3|s 

to  be  no  more  difference  between  the  soul  and  an  angel,  than  between 

a  sword  in  the  scabbard  and  when  it  is  out  of  the  scabbard. '*i 

1.  Consider  the  vastness  of  its  capacity.  The  understanding  can 
conceive  the  whole  world,  and  paint  in  itself  the  invisible  pictures 
of  all  things.  It  is  capable  of  apprehending  and  discoursing  of 
things  superior  to  its  own  nature.  "  It  is  suited  to  all  objects,  as 
the  eye  to  all  colors,  or  the  ear  to  all  sounds."™  How  great  is  the 
memory,  to  retain  such  varieties,  such  diversities  I  The  will  also 
can  accommodate  other  things  to  itself  It  invents  arts  for  the  use 
of  man:  prescribes  rules  for  the  government  of  states;  ransacks  the 
bowels  of  nature ;  makes  endless  conclusions,  and  steps  in  reasoning 
from  one  thing  to  another,  for  the  knowledge  of  trutn.  It  can  con- 
template and  K)rm  notions  of  things  higher  than  the  world, 

2.  The  quickness  of  its  motion.     "  Nothing  is  more  quick  in  the 
whole  course  of  nature.     The  sun  runs  through  the  world  in  a  day; 
this  can  do  it  in  a  moment.    It  can,  with  one  flight  of  fancy,  ascend 
to  the  battlements  of  heaven.""     The  nrists  of  the  air,  that  hinder 
the  fidght  of  the  eye,  cannot  hinder  the  flights  of  the  soul ;  it  can 
pass  in  a  moment  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  iEtnd  think 
of  things  a  thousand  mUes  distant.   It  can  think  of  some  mean  thing 
in  the  world ;  and  presently,  by  one  cast,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
ffiomit  up  as  high  as  heaven.    As  its  desires  are  not.  boimded  by 
aansoal  objects,  so  neither  are  the  motions  of  it  restrained  by  them. 
It  will  break  forth  with  the  greatest  vigor,  and  conceive  things  in- 
finitely above  it ;  though  it  be  in  the  body,  it  acts  as  if  it  were 
ashamed  to  be  cloistered  in  it.    This  could  not  be  the  result  of  any 
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material  cause.  Whoever  knew  mere  matter  understand,  think,  will  ? 
and  what  it  hach  not,  it  cannot  give.  That  which  is  destitute  of 
reason  and  will,  could  never  confer  reason'and  will.  It  is  not  the 
effect  of  the  body;  for  the  body  is  fitted  with  members  to  be  subject 
to  it  It  is  in  part  ruled  by  the  activity  of  the  soul,  and  in  part  by 
the  counsel  of  the  soul ;  it  is  used  by  the  soul,  and  knows  not  how  it 
is  used.o  Nor  could  it  be  from  the  parents,  since  the  souls  of  the 
children  often  transcend  those  of  the  parents  in  vivacity,  acuteness 
and  comprehensiveness.  One  man  is  stupid,  and  begets  a  son  with 
a  capacious  understanding ;  one  is  debauched  and  beastly  in  morals, 
and  btgets  a  son  who,  from  his  infancy,  testifies  some  virtuous  in- 
clinations, which  sprout  forth  in  delightful  fruit  with  the  ripeness  of 
his  age.  Whence  should  this  difference  arise, — ^a  fool  begat  the  wise 
man,  and  a  debauched  the  virtuous  man?  The  wisdom  of  the  one 
could  not  descend  from  the  foolish  soul  of  the  other ;  nor  the  virtues 
of  the  son,  from  the  deformed  and  polluted  soul  of  the  parent,  p  It 
lies  not  in  the  organs  of  the  body:  for  if  the  folly  of  the  parent  pro- 
ceeded not  from  their  souls,  but  the  ill  disposition  of  the  organs  of 
their  bodies,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  the  bodies  of  the  chiloren  are 
better  organized  beyond  the  goodness  of  their  immediate  cause? 
We  must  recur  to  some  invisible  hand,  that  makes  the  difference, 
who  bestows  upon  one  at  his  pleasure  richer  qualities  than  upon  an- 
other. You  can  see  nothing  in  the  world  endowed  with  some  exoel- 
lopt  quality,  but  you  must  imagine  some  bountiful  hand  did  enrich 
it  with  that  dowry.  None  can  oe  so  foolish  as  to  think  that  a  vessel 
ever  enriched  itself  with  that  sprightly  liquor  wherewith  it  is  filled ; 
or  that  anything  worse  than  the  soul  should  endow  it  with  that 
knowledge  and  activity  which  sparkles  in  it.  Nature  could  not 
produce  it.  That  nature  is  intelhgent,  or  not ;  if  it  be  not,  then  it 
produceth  an  effect  more  excellent  than  itself,  inasmuch  as  an  under- 
standing being  surmounts  a  being  that  hath  no  understanding.  If 
the  supreme  cause  of  the  soul  be  intelligent,  why  do  we  not  call  it 
God  as  well  as  nature?  We  must  arise  firom  hence  to  the  notion  of 
a  God;  a  spiritual  nature  cannot  proceed  but  from  a  spirit  higher 
than  itself,  and  of  a  transcendent  perfection  above  itself.  If  we  be- 
lieve we  have  souls,  and  understand  the  state  of  our  own  faculties, 
we  must  be  assured  that  there  was  some  invisible  hand  which  be- 
stowed those  feculties,  and  the  riches  of  them  upon  us.  A  man  must 
be  ignorant  of  himself  before  he  can  be  ignorant  of  the  existence  of 
God.  By  considering  the  nature  of  our  souls,  we  may  as  well  be 
assured  that  there  is  a  God,  as  that  there  is  a  sun,  by  the  shining  of 
the  beams  in  at  our  windows ;  and,  indeed,  the  soul  is  a  statue  and 
representation  of  God,  as  the  landscape  of  a  country  or  a  map  repre- 
sents all  the  parts  of  it,  but  in  a  far  less  proportion  than  the  country 
itself  is.  The  soul  fills  the  body,  and  God  the  world ;  the  soul  sus- 
tains the  body,  and  God  the  world ;  the  soul  sees,  but  is  not  seen ; 
God  sees  all  things,  but  is  himself  invisible.    How  base  are  they 

•  Coocei.  8um.  Theolog.  c  8.  8  61,  62. 

t  I  do  Dot  dispute  whether  toe  soul  were  generated  or  no.    Suppose  the  Bubstaoee  of 
it  was  generated  hy  the  parents,  yet  those  more  exoellent  qualities  were  not  ths  resutt 
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then  that  pTostitute  their  souls,  an  image  of  God,  to  base  things  nn- 
exppessibly  below  their  own  nature  I 

3.  I  might  ad(L  the  union  of  soul  and  body.  Man  is  a  kind  of 
compound  of  angel  and  beast,  of  soul  and  body;  if  he  were  only  a 
soul,  he  were  a  kind  of  angel ;  if  only  a  body,  he  were  another  kind 
of  brute.  Now  that  a  body  as  vile  and  dull  as  earth,  and  a  soul  that 
can  mount  up  to  heaven,  and  rove  about  the  world,  with  so  quick  a 
motion,  should  be  linked  in  so  strait  an  acquaintance ;  that  so  noble 
a  being  as  the  soul  should  be  inhabitant  in  such  a  tabernacle  of  olay , 
must  be  owned  to  some  infinite  power  that  hath  so  chained  it. 

Thirdly,  Man  witnesseth  to  a  God  in  the  operations  and  reflections 
of  conscience.  (Rom.  ii.  15),  "Their  thoughts  are  accusing  or  excu- 
sing." An  inward  comfort  attends  good  actions,  and  an  inward  tor- 
ment follows  bad  ones ;  for  there  is  in  every  man*s  conscience  fear 
of  punishment  and  hope  of  reward;  there  is,  therefore,  a  sense  of 
some  superior  judge,  which  hath  the  power  both  of  rewarding  and 
punishing.  K  man  were  his  supreme  rule,  what  need  he  fear  pun- 
ishment, since  no  man  would  infli6t  any  evil  or  torment  on  himself; 
nor  can  any  man  be  said  to  reward  himself,  for  all  rewards  refer  to 
another,  to  whom  the  action  is  pleasing,  and  is  a  conferring  some  good 
a  man  had  not  before;  if  an  action  be  done  by  a  subject  or  servant, 
with  hopes  of  reward,  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  he  expects  a  reward 
from  lumsel^  but  from  the  prince  or  person  whom  he  eyes  in  that 
action,  and  for  whose  sake  he  doth  it. 

1.  There  is  a  law  in  the  mind^  of  men  which  is  a  rule  of  good  and 
eviL  There  is  a  notion  of  good  and  evil  in  the  consciences  of  men, 
which  is  evident  by  those  laws  which  are  common  in  all  countries, 
for  the  preserving  human  societies,  the  encouragement  of  virtue,  and 
discouragement  of  vice;  what  standard  should  they  have  for  those 
laws  but  a  common  reason?  the  design  of  those  laws  was  to  keep 
men  within  the  bounds  of  goodness  for  mutual  commerce,  whence 
the  apostle  calls  the  heathen  magistrate  a  "minister  of  God  for  good" 
(Rom.  xiii.  4):  and  "the  Gentiles  do  by  nature  the  things  contained 
in  the  law"  (Bom.  ii.  14). 

Man  in  the  first  instant  of  the  use  of  reason,  finds  natural  prin- 
ciples within  himself;  directing  and  choosing  them,  he  finds  a  dis- 
tinction between  good  and  evil ;  how  could  this  be  if  there  were  not 
some  rule  in  him  to  try  and  distinguish  good  and  evil  ?  If  there 
was  not  such  a  law  and  rule  in  man,  he  could  not  sin ;  for  where 
there  is  no  law  there  is  no  transOTession.  If  man  were  a  law  to 
himself,  and  his  own  will  his  law,  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as 
evil ;  whatsoever  he  willed,  would  be  good  and  agreeable  to  the  law, 
and  no  action  could'be  accounted  sinftil ;  the  worst  act  would  be  as 
commendable  as  the  best  Everything  at  man's  appointment  would 
be  good  or  evil.  If  there  were  no  such  law,  how  should  men  that 
are  naturally  inclined  to  evil  disapprove  of  that  which  is  unlovely, 
and  approve  of  that  good  which  they  practise  not?  No  man  but 
inwaraly  thmks  well  of  that  which  is  good,  while  he  neglects  it ;  and 
thinks  ill  of  that  which  is  evil,  while  he  commits  it  "fliose  that  are 
vicious,  do  praise  those  that  practise  the  contrary  virtues.  Those 
that  are  evil  would  seem  to  be  good,  and  those  that  are  blameworthy 
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yet  will  rebuke  evil  in  others.  This  is  really  to  distinguish  bet^w  een 
good  and  evil ;  whence  doth  thi^  aiise,  by  what  rule  do  we  measure 
this,  but  by  some  innate  principle?  And  this  is  universal,  the  same 
in  Kjae  man  as  in  another,  the  same  in  one  nation  as  in  another; 
they  are  bom  with  every  man,  and  inseparable  from  his  nature  (Prov. 
xxviL  19):  as  in  water,  face  answers  to  face,  so  the  heart  of  man  to 
man.  Common  reason  supposeth  that  there  is  some  hand  which 
hath  fixed  this  distinction  in  man ;  how  could  it  else  be  universally 
imi)ressed  ?  No  law  can  be  without  a  lawgiver :  no  sparks  but  must 
be  kindled,  by  some  other.  Whence  should  this  law  then  derive  its 
original?  Not  from  man;  he  would  fain  blot  it  out,  and  cannot 
alter  it  when  he  pleases.  Natural  generation  never  intended  it ;  it 
is  settled  therefore  by  some  higher  hand,  which,  as  it  imprinted  it, 
so  it  maintains  it  agamst  the  violence  of  men,  who,  were  it  not  for 
this  law,  would  make  the  world  more  than  it  is,  an  aceldama  and 
field  of  blood;  for  had  there  not  been  some  supreme  good,  the 
measure  of  all  other  goodness  in  the  world,  we  could  not  have  bad 
such  a  thing  as  good.  The  Scripture  gives  us  an  account  that  this 
good  was  distinguished  from  evU  before  man  fell,  they  were  otjecia 
Bcibilia  ;  good  was  commanded  and  evil  prohibited,  and  did  not  depend 
upon  man.  From  this  a  man  may  rationally  be  instructed  that  there 
is  a  God ;  for  he  may  thus  argue :  I  find  myself  naturally  obliged  to 
do  this  thing,  and  avoid  that ;  I  have,  therefore,  a  superior  that  doth 
oblige  me ;  I  find  something  within  me  that  directs  me  to  such  actions, 
contrary  to  my  sensitive  appetite ;  there  must  be  something  above 
me,  therefore,  that  puts  this  principle  into  man^s  nature ;  if  there 
were  no  superior,  I  should  be  the  supreme  judge  of  good  and  evil ; 
were  I  the  lord  of  that  law  which  doth  oblige  me,  I  should  find  no 
contradiction  within  myself  between  reason  and  appetite. 

2.  From  the  transgression  of  this  law  of  nature,  fears  do  arise  in 
the  consciences  of  men.  Have  we  not  known  or  heard  of  men  struck 
by  so  deep  a  dart,  that  could  not  be  drawn  out  by  the  strength  of 
men,  or  appeased  by  the  pleasure  of  the  world ;  and  men  crying  out 
with  horror,  upon  a  death-bed,  of  their  past  life,  when  "  their  fear 
hath  oogae  as  a  desolation,  and  destruction  as  a  whirlwind  ?"  (Prov. 
i.  27^:  ^d  often  in  some  sharp  affliction,  the  dust  hath  been  blown 
off  n-om  men^s  consciences,  which  for  a  while  hath  obscured  the 
wfiting  of  the  IawT)  If  men  stand  in  awe  of  punishment,  there  is 
then  some  superior  to  whom  they  are  accountable ;  if  there  were 
no  God,  there  were  no  punishment  to  fear.  Whal  reason  of  any  fear, 
upon  the  dissolution  of  the  knotbetwen  the  soul  and  body,  if  there  were 
not  a  God  to  punish,  and  the  soul  remained  not  in  being  to  be  pun- 
ished ?  How  suddenly  will  conscience  work  upon  the  appearance 
of  an  affliction,  rouse  itself  from  sleep  like  an  armed  man,  and  fly 
in  a  man's  faoe  before  he  is  aware  of  it  I  It  will  "  surprise  the  hyp- 
ocrites"  (Isa.  xxxviii.  14) :  it  will  bring  to  mind  actions  committed 
long  ago,  and  set  them  in  order  before  the  face,  as  God's  deputy, 
acting  by  his  authority  and  omniscience.  As  God  hath  not  left  him- 
self without  a  witness  among  the  creatures  (Acts  xiv.  17),  so  he  hath 
not  left  himself  without  a  witness  in  a  man's  own  breast. 

(1.)  This  operation  of  conscience  hath  been  universal    No  nation 
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haih.  been  an^  more  exempt  from  it  than  from  reason ;  not  a  m^an 
but  hath  one  time  or  other  more  or  less  smarted  under  the  sting  of 
it     All  over  the  world  conscience  hath  shot  its  darts ;  it  hath  torn 
the  hearts  of  princes  in  the  midst  of  their  pleasures ;  it  hath  not  flat- 
tered them  whom  most  men  flatter ;  nor  feared  to  disturb  their  rest, 
whom  no  man  dares  to'provoke.    Judges  have  trembled  on  a  tribu- 
nal, when  innocents  have  rejoiced  in  their  condemnation.     The  iron 
bars  upon  Pharaoh's  conscience,  were  at  last  broke  up,  and  he  ac- 
knowledged the  justice  of  God  in  all  that  he  did,  (Exod.  ix.  27):  "  1 
have  sinned,  the  Lord  is  righteous,  and  I  and  my  people  are  wicked.'' 
Had  they  been  like  childish  frights  at  the  apprehension  of  bugbears, 
why  hath  not  reason  shaken  them  ofl"?     But,  on  the  contrary,  the 
stronger  reason  grows,  the  smarter  those  lashes  are ;  groundless  fears 
had  been  short-Hved,  age  and  judgment  would  have  worn  them  off.  but 
they  grow  sharper  with  the  growth  of  persons.    The  Scripture  informs 
US  thejr  have  been  of  as  ancient  a  date  as  the  revolt  of  the  first  man. 
(Gen,  iiL  10):  "I  was  afraid,"  saith  Adam,  "because  I  was  naked; 
which  was  an  expectation  of  the  judgment  of  God.     All  his  pos- 
terity inherit  his  fears,  when  God  expresseth  himself  in  any  tokens 
of  his  majesty  and  providence  in  the  world^.     Every  man's  conscience 
testifies  that  he  is  imlike  what  he  ought  to  be,  according  to  that  law 
engraven  upon  his  heart    In  some,  indeed,  conscience  may  be  seared 
or  dimmer ;  or  suppose  some  men  may  be  devoid  of  conscience,  shall 
it  be  denied  to  be  a  thing  belonging  to  the  nature  of  man  ?    Some 
men  have  not  their  eyes,  yet  the  power  of  seeing  the  light  is  natural 
to  man,  and  belongs  to  the  integrity  of  the  body.     Who  would  ar^ue 
that,  because  some  men  are  mad,  and  have  lost  their  reason  by  a  dis- 
temper of  the  brain,  that  therefore  reason  hath  no  reality,  but  is  an 
imaginary  thing?     But  I  think  it  is  a  standing  truth  that  every  man 
hath  been  under  the  scourge  of  it,  one  time  or  other,  in  a  less  or  a 
greater  degree ;  for,  since  every  man  is  an  oflfender,  it  cannot  be  im- 
agined, conscience,  which  is  natural  to  man,  and  an  active  faculty, 
should  always  he  idle,  without  doing  this  part  of  its  office.     The 
apostle  tells  us  of  the  thoughts  accusing  or  excusing  one  another,  (or 
by  turns,)  according  as  the  actions  were.  Nor  is  this  truth  weakened  by 
the  corruptions  in  the  world,  whereby  many  have  thought  themselves 
bound  in  conscience  to  adhere  to  a  false  and  superstitious  worship 
and  idolatry,  as  much  as  any  have  thought  themselves  bound  to  adhere 
to  a  worship  commanded  by  God.    This  very  thing  infers  that  all  men 
have  a  reflecting  principle  in  them;  it  is  no  argument  against  the 
being  of  conscience,  but  only  infers  that  it  may  err  in  the  application 
of  ¥mat  it  naturally  owns.    We  can  no  more  say,  that  because  some 
men  walk  by  a  false  rule,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  conscience,  than  we 
can  say  that  because  men  h^ve  errors  in  their  minds,  therefore  they 
have  no  such  faculty  as  an  understanding ;  or  because  men  will  that 
which  is  evil,  they  have  no  such  faculty  as  a  wUl  in  them. 

(2.)  These  operations  of  conscience  are  when  the'  wickedness  is 
most  secret.  These  tormenting  fears  of  vengeance  have  been  frea  uent 
in  men,  whc  have  had  no  reason  to  fear  man,  since  their  wickedness 
hems  unknown  to  any  but  themselves,  they  could  have  no  accuser 
bat  Siemselves.    They  have  been  in  many  acts  which  their  compan- 
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ioQS  have  justified  them  in ;  persons  above  the  stroke  of  human  lawa^ 
yea,  such  as  the  people  have  nonored  as  gods,  have  been  haunted  by 
them.  Conscience  hath  not  been  frighted  by  the  power  of  princes, 
or  bribed  by  the  pleasures  of  courts.  David  was  pursued  by  hia 
horrors,  when  he  was,  by  reason  of  his  dignity,  above  the  punish- 
ment of  the  law5  or,  at  least,  was  not  reached  by  the  law ;  since, 
though  the  murder  of  Uriah  was  intended  by  him,  it  was  not  acted 
b}r  him.  Such  examples  are  frequent  in  himian  records ;  when  the 
crime  hath  been  above  any  punishment  by  man,  they^have  had  an 
accuser,  judge,  and  executioner  in  their  own  breasts.  Can  this  be 
originally  from  a  man's  self?  He  who  loves  and  cherishes  himself 
would  fly  from  anything  that  disturbs  him ;  it  is  a  greater  power  and 
majesty  from  whom  man  cannot  hide  himself,  that  holds  him  in  those 
fetters.  What  should  affect  their  minds  for  that  which  can  never 
bring  them  shame  or  punishment  in  this  world,  if  there  were  not  some 
supreme  judge  to  whom  they  were  to  give  an  account,  whose  instru- 
ment conscience  is?  Doth  it  do  this  of  itself?  hath  it  received  an 
authority  from  the  man  himself  to  sting  him  ?  It  is  some  supreme 
power  that  doth  direct  and  commission  it  against  our  wills. 

(3.)  These  operations  of  conscience,  cannot  be  totally  shaken  off 
by  man.  K  there  be  no  God,  why  do  not  men  silence  the  clamors 
of  their  consciences,  and  scatter  those  fears  that  disturb  their  rest  and 
pleasures  ?  How  inquisitive  are  men  after  some  remedy  against  those 
convulsions  I  Sometimes  they  would  render  the  charge  insignificant^ 
and  sing  a  rest  to  themselves,  though  they  "  walk  in  the  wickedness 
of  their  own  hearts."*!  How  often  do  men  attempt  to  drown  it  by 
sensual  pleasures,  'and  perhaps  overpower  it  for  a  time ;  but  it  revives, 
reinforceth  itself,  and  acts  a  revenge  for  its  former  stop.  It  holds 
sin  to  a  man^s  view,  and  fixes  his  eyes  upon  it,  whether  he  will  or 
no.  "  The  wicked  are  like  a  troubled  sea,  and  cannot  rest,"  (Isa. 
Ivii.  20J :  they  would  wallow  in  sin  "without  control,  but  this  inward 
principle  will  not  suffer  it ;  nothing  can  shelter  men  from  those  blows. 
W  hat  is  the  reason  it  could  never  be  cried  down  ?  Man  is  an  enemy 
to  his  own  disquiet ;  what  man  would  continue  upon  the  rack,  if  it 
were  in  his  power  to  deliver  himself?  Why  have  all  human  reme- 
dies been  without  success,  and  not  able  to  extmguish  those  operations, 
though  all  the  wickedness  of  the  heart  hath  been  ready  to  assist  and 
second  the  attempt  ?  It  hath  pursued  men  notwithstanding  all  the 
violence  used  against  it ;  and  renewed  its  scourges  with  more  severity, 
as  men  deal  with  their  resisting  slaves.  Man  can  as  little  silence 
those  thunders  in  his  soul,  as  he  can  the  thunders  in  the  heavens ; 
he  must  strip  himself  of  his  humanity,  before  he  can  be  strij)i)ed  of 
an  accusing  and  affrighting  conscience ;  it  sticks  as  close  to  him  as 
his  nature  ;  since  man  cannot  throw  out  the  process  it  makes  against 
him,  it  is  in  evidence  that  some  higher  power  secures  its  throne  and 
standing.  Who  should  put  this  scourge  into  the  hand  of  consciemce, 
which  no  man  in  the  world  is  able  to  wrest  out  ? 

(4.)  We  may  add,  the  comfortable  reflections  of  conscience.  There 
are  excusing,  as  well  as  accusing  reflections  of  conscience,  when  thinas 
are  done  as  works  of  the  "  law  of  nature,"  (Rom.  ii.  16) :  as  it  do3i 

1  Deut  xxix.  Id. 
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not  forbear  to  accuse  and  torture,  wlien  a  wickedness,  thougli  un« 
known  to  others,  is  committed;  so  when  a  man  hath  done  well, 
though  he  be  attacked  with  all  the  calimmies  the  wit  of  man  can 
forge,  yet  his  conscience  justifies  the  action,  and  fills  him  with  a 
singular  contentment  As  there  is  torture  in  sinning,  so  there  is 
peace  and  joy  in  well-doing.  Neither  of  those  it  could  do,  if  it  did 
not  understand  a  Sovoceimi  Judge,  who  punishes  the  rebels,  and 
rewards  the  well-doer,  vfipnscience  ia  the  foundation  of  all  religion ; 
and  the  two  pillars  upon  which  it  is  built,  are  the  bein^  of  ^ 
God,  and  the  boimty  of  God  to  those  that  "  diligently  seek  hii^A^ 
This  proves  the  existence  of  God.  If  there  were  no  God,  conscience 
were  useless ;  the  operations  of  it  would  have  no  foundation,  if  there 
were  not  an  eye  to  take  notice,  and  a  hand  to  pimish  or  reward  the 
action.  The  accusations  of  conscience  evidence  the  omniscience  and 
the  holiness  of  Crod ;  the  terrors  of  conscience,  the  justice  of  God ; 
the  approbations  of  conscience,  the  goodness  of  Gk>d.  All  the  order 
in  the  world  owes  itself,  next  to  the  providence  of  God,  to  conscience ; 
without  it  the  world  would  be  a  Golgotha.  As  the  creatures  wit- 
ness, there  was  a  first  cause  that  produced  them,  so  this  principle  in 
man  evidenceth  itself  to  be  set  by  the  same  hand,  for  tne  good  of 
that  which  it  had  so  framed.  There  could  be  no  conscience  if  there 
were  no  God,  and  man  could  not  be  a  rational  creature,  if  there 
were  no  conscience.  As  there  is  a  rule  in  us,  there  must  be  a  judge, 
whether  our  actions  be  according  to  the  rule.  And  since  conscience 
in  our  corrupted  state  is  in  some  particular  misled,  there  must  be  a 
power  supenor  to  conscience,  to  judge  how  it  hath  behaved  itself  in 
its  deputed  office ;  we  must  come  to  some  supreme  judge,  who  can 
judge  conscience  itself.  As  a  man  can  have  no  surer  evidence  that 
he  is  a  being,  than  because  he  thinks  he  is  a  thinking  being ;  so  there 
is  no  surer  evidence  in  nature  that  there  is  a  God,  than  that  every  man 
hath  a  natural  principle  in  him,  which  continually  cites  him  before  God, 
and  puts  him  m  mind  of  him,  and  makes  him  one  way  or  other  fear 
him,  and  reflects  upon  him  whether  he  will  or  no.  A  man  hath  less 
power  over  his  conscience,  than  over  any  other  faculty ;  he  maj  choose 
whether  he  will  exercise  his  imderstanding  about,  or  move  his  will  to 
such  an  object ;  but  he  hath  no  such  authority  over  his  conscience :  he 
cannot  limit  it,  or  cause  it  to  cease  from  acting  and  reflecting ;  and 
therefore,  both  that,  and  the  law  about  which  it  acts,  are  settled  by 
some  Supreme  Authority  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  this  is  God. 

Fourthly.  -The  evidence  of  a  God  results  from  the  vastness  of  de- 
sires in  man,  and  the  real  dissatisfaction  he  hath  in  everything  be- 
low himself  Man  hath  a  boundless  appetite  after  some  sovereign 
good ;  as  his  understanding  is  more  capacious  than  anjrthing  below, 
BO  is  his  appetite  larger.  This  affection  of  desire  exceeds  all  other 
affections.  Love  is  determined  to  something  known ;  fear,  to  some- 
thing apprehended :  but  desires  approach  nearer  to  infiniteness,  and 
pursue,  not  only  what  we  know,  or  what  we  have  a  glimpse  of,  but 
what  we  find  wanting  in  what  we  already  enjoy.  Tnat  which  the 
desire  of  man  is  most  naturally  carried  sm^er  is  bonum  ;  some  fiilly 
•atisfying  good.    We  desire  knowledge  by  the  sole  impulse  of  reaaoUi 

'  Heb.  xi.  a. 
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but  we  desire  good  before  the  excitement  of  reason ;  and  the  desire 
is  always  after  good,  but  not  always  after  knowledge.    Now  the  soul 

*  of  man  finds  an  imperfection  in  everything  here,  and  cannot  scrape 
up  a  perfect  satisfaction  and  felicity.  In  the  highest  firuitions  of 
worldly  things  it  is  still  pursuing  something  else,  which  speaks  a  de- 
fect in  what  it  already  nath.  The  world  may  afford  a  felicity  for 
our  dust,  the  body,  but  not  for  the  inhabitant  in  it ;  it  is  too  mean 
for  that.  Is  there  any  one  soul  among  the  sons  of  men,  that  can 
upon  a  due  inquiry  say  it  was  at  rest  and  wanted  no  more,  that  hath 
not  sometimes  had  desires  after  an  immaterial  good?  The  soul 
"  follows  hard  after"  such  a  thing,  and  hath  frequent  looks  after  it 
(Ps.  Ixiii.  8).  Man  desires  a  stable  good,  but  no  sublunary  thing  is 
BO ;  and  he  that  doth  not  desire  such  a  good,  wants  the  rational 
nature  of  a  man.  This  is  as  natural  as  understanding,  will,  and 
conscience.  Whence  should  the  soul  of  man  have  those  desires  ? 
how  came  it  to  understand  that  something  is  still  wanting  to  make 
its  nature  more  perfect,  if  there  were  not  in  it  some  notion  of  a  more 
perfect  being  which  can  give  it  rest  ?  Can  such  a  capacity  be  sup- 
posed to  be  in  it  without  something  in  being  able  to  satisfy  it  ?  if  so, 
the  noblest  creature  in  the  world  is  miserablest,  and  in  a  worse  con- 
dition than  any  other.  Other  creatures  obtain  their  ultimate  desires, 
"  they  are  filled  with  good,"  (Ps.  civ.  28) :  and  shall  man  only  have 

.  a  vast  desire  without  any  possibility  of  enjoyment  ?  Nothing  in  man 
is  in  vain  ;  he  hath  objects  for  his  afibctions,  as  well  as  affections  for 
objects ;  every  member  of  his  body  hath  its  end,  and  doth  attain  it ; 
every  affection  of  his  soul  hath  an  object,  and  that  in  this  world ; 
and  shall  there  be  none  for  his  desire,  which  comes  nearest  to  infinite 
of  any  affection  planted  in  him  ?  This  boundless  desire  had  not  its 
original  from  man  himself ;  nothing  would  render  itself  restless ; 
something  above  the  bounds  of  this  world  implanted  those  desires 
Sifter  a  higher  good,  and  made  him  restless  in  everything  else.  And 
since  the  soul  can  only  rest  in  that  which  is  infinite,  there  is  some- 
thing infinite  for  it  to  rest  in ;  since  nothing  in  the  world,  though  a 
man  had  the  whole,  can  give  it  a  satisfaction,  there  is  something 
above  the  world  only  capable  to  do  it,  otherwise  the  soul  would  be 
always  without  it,  and  be  more  in  vain  than  any  other  creature. 
There  is,  therefore,  some  infinite  being  that  can  only  give  a  content- 
ment to  the  soul,  and  this  is  God.  And  that  goodness  which  im- 
planted such  desires  in  the  soul,  would  not  do  it  to  no  purpose,  and 
mock  it  in  giving  it  an  infinite  desire  of  satisfaction,  without  intend- 
ing it  the  pleasure  of  enjoyment,  if  it  doth  not  by  its  own  folly  de- 
prive itseli  of  it.  The  felicity  of  human  nature  must  needs  exceed 
that  which  is  allotted  to  other  creatures. 

Eeason  IV.  As  it  is  a  folly  to  deny  that  which  all  nations  in  the 
world  have  consented  to,  wnich  the  frame  of  the  world  evidenceth, 
which  man  in  his  body,  soul,  operations  of  conscience,  witne&seth 
to ;  so  it  Is  a  folly  to  deny  the  being  of  God,  which  is  witnessed  unto 
by  extraordinary  occurrences  in  the  world. 

1.  In  extraordinary  judgments.  When  a  just  revenge  follows 
abominable  crimes,  especially  when  the  judgment  is  suited  to  the 
gin  by  a  strange  concatenation  and  succession  of  providences,  method- 
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ised  to  bring  sucli  a  paxticular  punishment;  when  the  sin  of  a  nation 
or  person  is  made  legible  in  the  inflicted  judgment,  which  testifies 
that  it  cannot  be  a  casual  thing.     The  Scripture  gives  us  an  account 
of  the  necessity  of  such  judgments,  to  keep  up  the  reverential  tho\;*rhts 
of  God  in  the  world  (Ps.  ix.  16) :  "  The  Ix>rd  is  known  by  the  jwi^- 
ment  which  he  executes ;  the  wicked  is  snared  in  the  work  of  his 
own  hand :  and  jealousy  is  the  name  of  God,  (Exod,  xxxiv.  14), 
"  Whose  name  is  jealous."     He  is  distinguished  from  false  gods  by 
the  judgments  which  he  sends,  as  men  are  by  their  names.    Extra" 
ordinary  prodigies  in  many  nations  have  been  the  heralds  6f  extra- 
ordinary judgments,  and  presages  of  the  particular  judgments  which 
afterwards  they  have  felt,  of  which  the  Boman  histories,  and  others, 
are  full.    That  there  are  such  things  is  undeniable,  and  that  the 
events  have  been  answerable  to  the  threatening,  unless  we  will 
throw  away  all  human  testimonies,  and  count  all  the  histories  of  the 
world  forgeries.    Such  things  are  evidences  of  some  invisible  power 
which  orders  those  affairs.    And  if  there  he  invisible  powers,  there 
is  also  an  efficacious  cause  which* moves  them;  a  government  cer- 
tainly there  is  among  them,  as  well  as  in  the  world,  and  then  we 
must  come  to  some  supreme  governor  which  presides  over  them. 
Judgments  upon  notorious  offenders  have  been  evident  in  all  ages ; 
the  Scripture  gives  many  instances.    I  shall  only  mention  that  of 
Herod  Agrippa,  which  Josephus  mentions.*    He  receives  the  flatter- 
ing applause  of  the  people,  and  thought  himself  a  God ;  but  by  the  sud- 
den stroke  upon  him,  was  forced  by  his  torture  to  confess  another. 
"  I  am  God,"  saith  he,  ^'  in  your  account,  but  a  higher  calls  me  away ; 
the  will  of  the  heavenly  Deity  is  to  be  endured."    The  angel  of  the 
Lord  smote  him.    The  judgment  here  was  suited  to  the  sin ;  he  that 
would  be  a  god,  is  eaten  up  of  worms,  the  vilest  creatures.    Tully 
Hoetilius,  a  Eoman  king,  whe  counted  it  the  most  unroyal  thing  to 
be  religious,  or  own  any.  other  God  but  his  sword,  was  consumed 
himself  and  his  whole  nouse,  by  lightning  from  heaven.     Many 
things  are  unaccountable  unless  we  have  recourse  to  God.    The 
strange  revelations  of  murderers,  that  have  most  secretly  committed 
their  crimes ;  the  making  good  some  dreadful  imprecations,  which 
some  wretches  have  used  to  confirm  a  lie,  and  immediately  have 
been  struck  with  that  judgment  they  wished;  the  raising  often  unex- 
pected persons  to  be  instruments  oi  vengeance  on  a  sinful  and  per- 
fidious nation ;  the  overtiu*ning  the  deepest  and  surest  counsels  of 
men,  whenr  they  have  had  a  successful  progress,  and  come  to  the 
very  point  of  execution ;  the  whole  design  of  men's  preservation  hath 
been  oeaten  in  pieces  by  some  unforeseen  circumstance,  so  that  judg- 
ments have  broken  in  upon  them  without  control,  and  all  their  sub- 
tleties been  outwitted ;  the  strange  crossing  of  some  in  their  estates, 
though  the  most  wise,  industrious,  and  frugal  persons,  and  that  by 
strange  and  unexpected  ways;  and  it  is  observaole  how  often  every- 
thing contributes  to  carry  on  a  judgment  intended,  as  if  they  ration- 
ally designed  it :  all  those  loudly  proclaim  a  God  in  the  world ;  if 
there  were  no  God,  there  would  be  no  sin ;  if  no  sin,  there  would  be 
no  punishment 

*  Lib.  xix.  Antiq.    Acts  idi  21*28. 
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2.  In  miracles.  The  course  of  nature  is  tmiform ;  and  when  it  ii 
put  oat  of  its  course,  it  must  be  by  some  superior  power  invisible  to 
the  world ;  and  by  whatsoever  invisible  instruments  they  are  wrought, 
the  efficacy  of  them  must  depend  upon  some  first  cause  above  nature. 
(Psjdm  Ixxii.  18) :  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  who  oulv 
doeth  wondrous  things,"  by  himself  and  his  sole  power^  That  which 
cannot  be  the  result  of  a  natural  cause,  must  be  the  result  of  some- 
thing supernatural :  what  is  beyond  the  reach  of  nature,  is  the  effect 
of  a  power  superior  to  nature ;  for  it  is  quite  against  the  order  of 
nature,  and  is  the  elevation  of  something  to  such  a  pitch,  which  all 
nature  could  not  advance  it  to.  Nature  cannot  go  beyond  its  own 
limits;  if  it  be  determined  by  another,  as  hath  been  formerly  proved, 
it  cannot  lift  itself  above  itself,  without  that  power  that  so  determined 
it.  Natural  agents  act  necessarily ;  the  sun  doth  necessarily  shine, 
fire  doth  necessarily  bum :  that  cannot  be  the  result  of  nature,  which 
is  above  the  ability  of  nature ;  that  cannot  be  the  work  of  nature 
which  is  against  the  order  of  nature ;  nature  cannot  do  anything 
against  itself,  or  invert  its  own  course.  We  must  own  that  such 
things  have  been,  or  we  must  accuse  all  the  records  of  former  ages 
to  be  a  pack  of  lies ;  which  whosoever  doth,  destroys  the  greatest 
and  best  part  of  human  knowledge.  The  miracles  mentioned  in  the 
Scripture,  wrought  bv  our  Saviour,  are  acknowledged  by  the  heathen, 
by  me  Jews  at  this  day,  though  Ins  greatest  enemies.  There  is  no 
dispute  whether  such  things  were  wrought,  "  the  dead  raised,"  the 
"bund  restored  to  sight."  The  heathens  have  acknowledged  the 
miraculous  eclipse  of  the  sun  at  the  passion  of  Christ,  quite  against 
the  rule  of  nature,  the  moon  being  then  in  opposition  to  the  sun ; 
the  propagation  of  Christianity  contrary  to  the  methods  whereby 
other  religions  have  been  propagated,  that  in  a  few  years  the  nations 
of  the  world  should  be  sprinkled  with  this  doctrine,  and  give  in  a 
greater  catalogue  of  martyrs  courting  the  devouring  flames,  than  all 
Sie  religions  of  the  world.  To  this  might  be  added,  the  strange 
hand  that  was  over  the  Jews,  the  only  peofjle  in  the  world  professing 
the' true  God,  that  should  so  often  be  befriended  by  their  conquer- 
ors, so  as  to  rebuild  their  temple,  though  they  were  looked  upon  as  a 
people  apt  to  rebel.  Dion  and  Seneca  observe,  that  wherever  they 
were  transplanted,  they  prospered,  and  gave  laws  to  the  victors ;  so  that 
this  proves  also  the  authority  of  the  Scripture,  the  truth  of  christian 
religion,  as  weU  as  the  being  of  a  God,  and  a  superior  power  over 
the  world.  To  this  might  be  added,  the  bridling  the  tumultuous  pas- 
sions of  men  for  the  preservation  of  human  societies,  which  else 
would  run  the  world  into  unconceivable  confusions,  (Psalm  Ixv.  7) : 
"  Which  stilleth  the  noise  of  the  sea,  and  the  tumults  of  the  people;" 
as  also  the  miraculous  deliverance  of  a  person  or  nation,  when  upon 
the  very  brink  of  ruin ;  the  sudden  answer  of  prayer  when  Gbd  hath 
been  sought  to,  and  the  turning  away  a  judgment,  which  in  reason 
could  not  be  expected  to  be  averted,  and  the  raising  a  sunk  people 
from  a  ruin  which  seemed  inevitable,  by  unexpected  ways. 

3.  Accomplishments  of  prophecies.  Those  tnings  which  are  purelv 
contingent,  and  cannot  be  known  by  natural  signs  and  in  then 
causes,  as  eclipses  and  changes  in  nations,  which  may  be  discerned 
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by  an  observation  of  the  signs  of  the  times ;  such  things  tnat  fall  not 
within  this  compass,  if  they  be  foretold  and  come  to  pass,  are  solely 
from  some  higuer  hand,  and  above  the  cause  of  nature.  This  in 
Scripture  is  asserted  to  be  a  notice  of  the  true  God  (Isa.  xli.  23) : 
"  Show  the  things  that  are  to  come  hereafter,  that  we  aiay  know  that 
you  are  God,"  and  (Isa.  xlvi.  10),  "  I  am  God  declaring  the  end  from 
the  beginning,  and  from  ancient  times  the  things  that  are  not  yet 
done,  saying,  My  counsel  shall  stand,  and  I  will  do  all  my  pleasure." 
And  prophecy  was  consented  to  by  all  the  philosophers  to  be  from 
divine  illumination :  that  power  which  discovers  things  future,  which 
all  the  foresight  of  men  cannot  ken  and  conjecture,  is  above  nature. 
And  to  foretell  them  so  certainly  as  if  they  did  already  exist,  or  had 
existed  long  ago,  must  be  the  result  of  a  mind  infinitely  intelligent ; 
because  it  is  the  highest  way  of  knowing,  and  a  higher  cannot  be 
imamned :  and  he  that  knows  things  future  in  such  a  manner,  must 
needs  know  things  present  and  past  Cyrus  was  prophesied  of  by 
Lffidah  (xliv.  28,  and  xlv.  1)  long  before  he  was  bom ;  his  victories, 
spoils,  all  that  should  happen  m  Babylon,  his  bounty  to  the  Jews 
came  to  pa^s,  according  to  that  prophecy;  and  the  sight  of  that 
prophecy  which  the  Jews  shewed  him,  as  other  historians  report, 
was  that  which  moved  him  to  be  favorable  to  the  Jews. 

Alexander's  sight  of  Daniel's  prophecy  concerning  his  victories 
moved  him  to  spare  Jerusalem.  And  are  not  the  four  monarchies 
plainly  deciphered  in  that  book,  before  the  fourth  rose  up  in  the  world  ? 
That  power  which  foretells  things  beyond  the  reach  of  the  wit  of 
man,  and  orders  all  causes  to  bring  about  those  predictions,  must  be 
an  infinite  power,  the  same  that  made  the  world,  sustains  it  and  gov- 
erns all  things  in  it  according  to  his  pleasure,  and  to  bring  about  his 
own  ends ;  and  this  being  is  God. 

.    Use  I.  If  atheism  be  a  folly,  it  is  then  pernicious  to  the  world  and 
to  the  atheist  himself     Wisdom  is  the  band  of  human  societies,  the 
glory  of  man.    Folly  is  the  disturber  of  families,  cities,  nations ;  the 
oi^tice  of  human  nature. 
First,  It  is  pernicious  to  the  world. 

1.  It  woxdd  root  out  the  foundations  of  government.  It  demolish- 
eth  all  order  in  nations.  The  being  of  a  God  is  the  guard  of  the 
world:  the  sense  of  a  God  is  the  foundation  of  civil  order:  without 
this  there  is  no  tie  upon  the  consciences  of  men.  What  force  would 
there  be  in  oaths  for  the  decisions  of  controversies,  what  right  could 
there  be  in  appeals  made  to  one  that  had  no  being  ?  ^^  city  of  athe^ 
ists  would  be  a  heap  of  confusion ;  there  could  be  no  ground  of  any 
commerce,  when  all  the  sacred  bands  of  it  in  the  consciences  of  men 
were  snapt  asunder,  which  are  t^rn  to  pieces  and  utterly  destroyed 
by  denying  the  existence  of  GpcQ  What  magistrate  could  be  secure 
in  his  standing?  what  private  person  could  be  secure  in  his  right? 
Can  that  then  be  a  trutn  that  is  destructive  of  all  public  good  ?  If 
the  atheist's  sentiment,  that  there  were  no  God,  were  a  truth,  and  the 
contrary  that  there  were  a  God,  were  a  fialsity^  it  would  then  follow, 
that  fclsity  made  men  good  and  serviceable  to  one  another ;  that 
error  were  the  foundation  of  aU  the  beauty,  and  order,  and  outward 
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felicity  of  the  world,  the  fountain  of  all  good  to  man.^  If  there  vrere 
no  God,  to  believe  there  is  one,  would  be  an  error;  and  to  believe 
there  is  none,  would  be  the  greatest  wisdom,  because  it  would  be  the 
greatest  truth.  And  then  as  it  is  the  greatest  wisdom  to  fear  God, 
upon  the  apprehension  of  his  existence,  so  it  would  be  the  greatest 
error  to  fear  nim  if  there  were  none.**  It  would  unquestionimly  fol- 
low, that  error  is  the  support  of  the  world,  the  spring  of  all  human 
advantages ;  and  that  every  part  of  the  world  were  obhged  to  a  falsity 
for  being  a  quiet  Habitation,  which  is  the  most  absurd  thing  to  ima- 
gine. It  is  a  thing  impossible  to  be  tolerated  by  any  prince,  without 
laying  an  axe  to  the  root  of  the  government 

2.  It  would  introduce  all  evil  into  the  world.  Kyou  take  away 
God,  you  take  away  conscience,  and  thereby  all  measures  and  rules 
of  good  and  evil.  And  how  could  any  laws  be  made  when  the 
measure  and  standard  of  them  were  removed  ?  AH  good  laws  are 
founded  upon  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  reason,  upon  common 
sentiments  in  human  nature,  which  spring  from  a  sense  of  God ;  so 
that  if  the  foundation  be  demolished,  the  whole  superstructure  must 
tumble  down :  a  man  might  be  a  thief,  a  murderer,  an  adulterer,  and 
could  not  in  a  strict  sense  be  an  offender.  The  worst  of  actions  could 
not  be  evil,  if  a  man  were  a  god  to  himself,  a  law  to  himself.  Noth- 
ing but  evil  deserves  a  censure,  and  nothing  would  be  evil  if  there 
were  no  God,  the  Rector  of  the  world  against  whom  evil  is  properly 
committed.  No  man  can  make  that  morally  evil  that  is  not  so  in 
itself:  as  where  there  is  a  faint  sense  of  God,  the  heart"  is  more 
strongly  inclined  to  wickedness ;  so  where  there  is  no  sense  of  God, 
the  bars  are  removed,  the  flood-gates  set  open  for  all  wickedness  to 
rush  in  upon  mankind.  Religion  pinions  men  from  abominable 
practices,  and  restrains  them  from  being  slaves  to  theif  own  passions: 
an  atheist's  arms  would  be  loose  to  do  anything."*  Nothing  so  vU- 
lanous  and  unjust  but  would  be  acted  if  the  natural  fear  of  a  Deity 
were  extinguished.  The  first  consequence  issuing  from  the  appre- 
hension of  the  existence  of  God,  is  his  government  of  the  world. 
If  there  be  no  God,  then  the  natural  consequence  is  that  there  is  no 
supreme  government  of  the  world :  such  a  notion  would  cashier  all 
sentiments  of  good,  and  be  like  a  Trojan  horse,  whence  all  impurity, 
tyranny,  and  all  sorts  of  mischiefe  would  break  out  upon  mankina : 
corruption  and  abominable  works  in  the  text  are  the  fruit  of  the 
fool's  persuasion  that  there  is  no  God.  The  perverting  the  ways  of 
men,  oppression  and  extortion,  owe  their  rise  to  a  forgetfulness  of 
God  (Jer.  iii.  21):  "  They  have  perverted  their  way,  and  they  have 
forgotten  the  Lord  their  God."  (Ezek,  xxii.  12):  "Thou  hast  greed- 
ily gained  by  extortion,  arid  hast  forgotten  me,  saith  the  Lord." 
The  whole  earth  would  be  filled  with  violence,  all  flesh  would  cor- 
rupt their  way,  as  it  was  before  the  deluge,  when  probably  atheism 
did  abound  more  than  idolatry;  and  if  not  a  disowning  the  being, 
yet  denying  the  providence  of  God  by  the  posterity  of  Cain:  those 
of  the  family  of  Seth  only  "  calling  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord" 
(Gen,  vi.  11,  12,  compared  with  Gen.  iv.  26V 

The  greatest  sense  of  a  Deity  in  any,  hatn  been  attended  with  the 

*  LessioB  de  Proyid  p.  666.  ■  Ppalm  03d.  10.  '  LessiuB  de  Prorid.  p.  664^ 
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gieatest  innocence  of  life  and  nsefolness  to  others;  and  a  weaker 
sense  hatli  been  attended  with  a  baser  impurity.  If  there  were  no 
God,  blasphemy  wotdd  be  praiseworthy;  as  the  reproach  of  idols  is 
praiaeworthy,  because  we  testify  that  there  is  no  divinity  in  them.y 
What  can  be  more  contemptible  than  that  which  hath  no  being? 
Sin  would  be  only  a  false  opinion  of  a  violated  law,  and  an  offended 
deity.  K  such  apprehensions  prevail,  what  a  wide  door  is  opened  to 
the  worst  of  villanies  1  If  there  be  no  God,  no  respect  is  due  to  him ; 
all  the  religion  in  the  world  is  a  trifle,  and  error;  and  thus  the  pillars 
of  all  human  society,  and  that  which  hath  made  commonwealths  to 
flourish,  are  blown  away. 

Secondly,  It  is  pernicious  to  the  atheist  himself.  If  he  fear  no 
future  punishment,  he  can  never  expect  any  future  reward :  all  his 
hopes  must  be  confined  to  a  swinish  and  despicable  manner  of  life, 
without  any  imaginations  of  so  much  as  a  drachm  of  reserved  hap- 

Einess.  He  is  in  a  worse  condition  than  the  silliest  animal,  which 
ath  something  to  please  it  in  its  life :  whereas  an  atheist  can  have 
nothing  here  to  give  him  a  fall  content,  no  more  than  any  other  man 
in  the  world,  and  can  have  less  satisfaction  hereafter.  He  deposeth 
the  noble  end  of  his  own  being,  which  was  to^rve  a  God  and  have 
a  satisfaction  in  him,  to  seek  a  God  and  be  rewarded  by  him ;  and  he 
that  departs  from  his  end,  recedes  from  his  own  nature.  All  the 
content  any  creature  finds,  is  in  performing  ite  end,  moving  accord- 
ing to  its  natural  instinct ;  as  it  is  a  joy  to  the  sun  to  run  its  race.* 
In  the  same  manner  it  is  a  satisfection  t^  everv  other  creature,  and 
its  delight  to  observe  the  law  of  its  creation.  What  content  can  any 
man  have  that  runs  from  his  end,  opposeth  his  own  nature,  denies  a 
God  by  whom  and  for  whom  he  was  created,  whose  image  he  bears, 
which  is  the  glory  of  his  nature,  and  sinks  into  the  very  dregs  of 
brutishness?  How  elegantly  it  is  described  by  Bildad,*  "  His  own 
counsel  shall  cast  him  down,  terrors  shall  make  him  afraid  on  every 
side,  destruction  shall  be  ready  at  his  side,  the  first-born  of  death 
shall  devour  his  strength,  his  confidence  shall  be  rooted  out,  and  it 
shall  bring  him  to  the  king  of  terrors.  Brimstone  shall  be  scattered 
upon  his  habitation ;  he  shall  be  driven  from  light  into  darkness,  and 
chased  out  of  the  world.  They  that  come  after  him  shall  be  aston- 
ished at  his  day,  as  they  that  went  before  were  affrighted.  And  this 
is  the  place  of  him  that  knows  not  Qt)d."*>  If  there  be  a  ftiture  reck- 
oning (as  his  own  conscience  cannot  but  sometimes  inform  him  of), 
his  condition  is  desperate,  and  his  misery  dreadful  and  unavoidable. 
It  is  not  righteous  a  hell  should  entertain  any  else,  if  it  refuse  him. 

Use  IL  How  lamentable  is  it,  that  in  our  times  this  folly  of  athe- 
ism should  be  so  rife  I  That  there  should  be  found  such  monsters 
in  human  nature,  in  the  midst  of  the  improvements  of  reason,  and 
shininga  of  the  gospel,  who  not  only  make  the  Scripture  the  matter 
of  their  jeers,  but  scoff  at  the  judgments  and  providences  of  God  m 
the  world,  and  envy  their  Creator  a  being,  without  whose  goodness 
they  had  none  themselves ;  who  contradict  in  their  carriage  what 
they  aasert  to  be  their  sentiment,  when  they  dreadfully  imprecate 

»  LessiuB  de  Provid.  p.  665.  ■  Psalm  xix.  6. 
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damnation  to  themselves  I  Whence  should  that  damnation  thej  so 
rashly  wish  be  poured  forth  upon  them,  if  there  were  not  a  revengr 
ing  God?  Formerly  atheism  was  as  rare  as  prodigious,  scarce  two 
or  three  known  in  an  aee ;  and  those  that  are  reported  to  be  so  in 
former  ages,  are  rather  thought  to  be  counted  so  for  mocking  at  the 
senseless  deities  the  common  people  adored,  and  laying  open  their 
impurities.  A  mere  natural  strength  would  easily  discover  that 
those  they  adored  for  gods,  could  not  deserve  that  title,  since  their 
original  was  known,  their  uncleanness  manifest  and  acknowledged 
by  their  worshippera.  And  probably  it  was  so ;  since  the  Christians 
were  termed  dOtoi^  because  they  acknowledged  not  their  vain  idols.* 
I  question  whether  there  ever  was,  or  can  be  in  the  world,  an  un- 
interrupted and  internal  denial  of  the  being  of  God,  or  that  men 
(unless  we  can  suppose  conscience  utterly  dead)  can  arrive  to  such  a 
aegree  of  impiety;  for  before  they  can  sllfle  such  sentimentB  in  them 
(whatsoever  they  may  assert),  they  must  be  utter  strangers  to  the 
common  conceptions  of  reason,  and  despoil  themselves  of  their 
own  humanity.  He  that  dares  to  deny  a  God  with  his  lips,  yet  sets 
up  something*^  or  other  as  a  Gt)d  in  his  heart  Is  it  not  lamentable 
that  this  sacred  truth,  consented  to  by  all  nations,  which  is  the  band 
of  civil  societies,  the  source  of  all  order  in  the  world,  should  be  de- 
nied with  a  bare  &ce,  and  disputed  against  in  companies,  and  the 
glory  of  a  wise  Creator  aacribea  to  an  unintelligent  nature,  to  blind 
chance?  Are  not  such  worse  than  heathens?  They  worshipped 
many  gods,  these  none;  they  preserved  a  notion  of  God  in  the  world 
imder  a  disguise  of  images,  these  would  banish  him  both  from  earth 
and  heaven,  and  demolish  the  statutes  of  him  in  their  own  con- 
sciences ;  they  degraded  him,  these  would  destroy  him ;  they  coupled 
creatures  with  him — (Rom.  i  25),  "  Who  worshipped  the  creature 
with  the  Creator,"  as  it  may  most  properly  be  rendered — ^and  these 
would  make  him  worse  than  the  creature,'  a  mere  nothing.  Earth  is 
hereby  become  worse  than  hell.  Atheism  is  a  persuasion  which 
finds  no  footing  anywhere  else.  Hell,  that  receives  such  persons,  in 
this  point  reforms  them :  they  can  never  deny  or  doubt  of  his  being, 
while  they  feel  his  strokes.  The  de^dl,  that  rejoices  at  their  wicked- 
ness, knows  them  to  be  in  an  error;  for  he  "  believes,  and  trembles 
at  the  belief."*^  This  is  a  forerunner  of  judgment.  Boldness  in  sin 
is  a  presage  of  vengeance,  especially  when  the  honor  of  God  is  more 
particulany  concerned  therem ;  it  tends  to  the  overturning  human 
society,  taxing  off  the  bridle  from  the  wicked  inclinations  of  men : 
and  God  appears  not  in  such  visible  judgments  against  sin  imme- 
diately  committed  against  himself  as  in  the  case  of  those  sins  that 
are  destructive  to  human  sofciety.  Besides,  God,  as  Governor  of  the 
world,  will  uphold  that,  without  which  all  his  ordinances  in  the 
world  would  be  useless.  Atheism  is  point  blank  against  all  the  glory 
of  God  in  creation,  and  against  all  the  glory  of  God  in  redemption, 
and  pronounceth  at  one  breath,  both  the  Creator,  and  all  acts  of  re- 
ligion and  divine  institutions,  useless  and  insignificant.  Since  most 
have  had,  one  time  or  other,  some  risings  of  doubt,  whether  there  be 
a  God,  though  few  do  in  expressions  deny  his  being,  it  may  not  bo 

*  As  Justin  informs  lis.  '  James  ii.  19. 
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\1nBeee88a17  to  propose  some  things  for  the  fiurther  impieasizig  ihis 
taruihf  aad  gnaraing  themselves  against  such  temptations. 

1.  It  is  utto'ly  impossible  to  demonstrate  there  is  no  God.  He 
can  choose  no  medium^  but  will  fall  in  as  a  proof  for  his  existence, 
and  a  manifestation  of  his  excellency,  rather  than  against  it  The 
pretences  of  the  atheist  are  so  ridiculous,  that  they  are  not  worth  the 
mentioning.  They  never  saw  God,  and  therefore  know  not  how  to 
believe  auch  a  being;  they  cannot  comprehend  him<  He  would  not 
be  a  God,  if  lie  could  &I1  within  the  narrow  model  of  a  human  under- 
standing ;  he  would  not  be  infinite,  if  he  were  comprehensible,  or  to 
be  terminated  by  our  sight  How  small  a  thing  must  that  be  which 
is  seen  by  a  bodily  eye,  or  grasped  by  a  weak  mind  I  K  God  were 
visible  or  comprehensible,  he  would  be  Iimited.  Shall  it  be  a  suffi- 
cient demonstration  from  a  blind  man^  that  there  is  no  fire  in  the 
room,  because  he  sees  it  not,  though  he  &el  the  warmth  of  it  7  The 
knowledge  of  the  effept  is  sufficient  to  conclude  the  existence  of  the 
canse.  Who  ever  saw  his  own  life  ?  Is  it  sufficient  to  deny  a  man 
lives,  because  he  beholds  not  his  life,  and  only  knows  it  by  his 
motion  ?  He  never  saw  his  own  soul,  but  knows  he  hath  one  by  his 
thinking  power.  The  air  renders  itself  sensible  to  men  in  its  opera- 
tions, yet  was  never  seen  by  the  eye.  K  God  should  render  himself 
visible,  they  might  question  as  well  as  now,  whether  that  which  was 
so  visible  were  God,  or  some  delusion.  If  he  should  appear  glorious, 
we  can  as  littie  behold  him  in  his  mcgestic  glory,  as  an  owl  can  behold 
the  sun  in  its  brightness :  we  should  still  but  see  him  in  his  effects, 
as  we  do  the  sun  bv  his  beams.  If  he  should  show  a  new  miracle, 
we  should  stiU.  see  nim  but  by  his  works ;  so  we  see  him  in  his  crea- 
tures, every  one  of  which  would  be  as  great  a  miracle  as  any  can  be 
wrought^  to  one  that  had  the  first  prospect  of  them.  To  require  to 
see  God,  is  to  require  that  which  is  unpossible  (1  Tim.  vi  16) :  ''  He 
dwells  in  the  lignt  which  no  man  can  approach  unto,  whom  no  man 
hath  seen,  nor  can  see."  It  is  visible  that  he  is,  "for  he  covers  him- 
sdf  witb  light  as  with  a  garment"  (Psalm  civ.  2) ;  it  is  visible  what 
he  is,  "  for  he  makes  danmess  his  secret  place"  (Psalm  xviii.  Ill 
Nothing  more  clear  to  the  eye  than  light,  and  nothmg  more  difficult 
to  the  understanding  than  the  nature  of  it :  as  light  is  the  first  object 
obvious  to  the  eye,  so  is  Qtxi  the  first  object  obvious  to  -the  under- 
standing. The  arguments  from  nature  do,  with  greater  strength, 
evince  his  existence,  than  any  pretences,  can  manifest  there  is  no 
God.  No  man  can  assure  himself  by  any  good  reason  there  is  none ; 
{or  as  for  the  likeness  of  events  to  him  that  is  righteous,  and  him  that 
is  wicked ;  to  him  that  sacrificeth,  and  to  him  thAt  sacnficeth  not 
(Eccles.  ix.  2):  it  is  an  argument  for  a  reserve  of  judgment  in 
another  state,  wliich  every  man's  conscience  dictates  to  him,  when 
the  justice  of  God  shall  be  glorified  in  another  world,  as  much  as  his 
patience  is  in  this. 

2.  Whosoever  doubts  of  it,  makes  himself  a  mark,  against  which 
an  the  creatures  fight  All  the  stars  fought  against  Sisera  for  Israel: 
all  the  stars  in  beaven,  and  the  dust  on  earth,  fight  for  God  against 
the  atheist  He  hath  as  many  arguments  against  him  as  there  are 
creatures  in  the  whole  compass  of  heaven  and  earth.    He  is  most 
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unreasonable,  that  denies  or  doubts  of  tbat  whose  image  and  shadoir 
he  sees  round  about  him ;  he  may  sooner  deny  the  sun  that  warmB 
him,  the  moon  that  in  night  walks  in  her  brightness,  deny  the  fruits 
he  enjoys  from  the  earth,  yea,  and  deny  that  he  doth  exist.  He  must 
tear  his  own  conscience,  ny  from  his  own  thoughts,  be  changed  into 
the  nature  of  a  stone,  which  hath  neither  reason  nor  sense,  before  he 
can  disengage  himself  from  those  arguments  which  evince  the  being 
of  a  God.  He  that  would  make  the  natural  religion  professed  in  the 
world  a  mere  romance,  must  give  the  lie  to  the  common  sense  of 
mankind ;  he  must  be  at  an  irreconcilable  enmity  with  his  own  rea- 
son, resolve  to  hear  nothing  that  it  speaks,  if  he  will  not  hear  what 
it  speaks  in  this  case,  with  a  greater  evidence  than  it  can  ascertain, 
anything  else.  God  hath  so  settled  himself  in  the  reason  of  man, 
that  he  must  vilify  the  noblest  feculty  God  hath  given  him,  and  put 
off  nature  itself^  before  he  can  blot  out  the  notion  of  a  God. 

3.  No  question  but  those  that  have  been  so  bold  as  to  deny  that 
there  was  a  God,  have  sometimes  been  much  afraid  they  have  been 
in  an  error,  and  have  at  least  suspected  there  was  a  God,  when  some 
sudden  prodigy  hath  presented  itself  to  them,  and  roused  their  fears; 
and  whatsoever  sentiments  they  might  have  in  their  blinding  pros- 
perity, they  have  had  other  kind  of  motions  in  them  in  their  stormy 
afl&ictions,  and,  like  Jonah's  mariners,  have  been  ready  to  cry  to  him 
for  help,  whom  they  disdained  to  own  so  much  as  m  being,  while 
they  swam  in  their  pleasures.  The  thoughts  of  a  Deity  cannot  be  so 
extinguished,  but  they  will  revive  and  rush  upon  a  man,  at  least 
under  some  shaip  auction.  Amazing  judgmente  wiU  make  them 
question  their  own  apprehensions.  God  sends  some  messengers  to 
keep  alive  the  apprehension  of  him  as  a  Judge,  while  men  resolve 
not  to  own  or  reverence  him  as  a  Governor.  A  man  cannot  but 
keep  a  scent  of  what  was  bom  with  him ;  as  a  vessel  that  hath  been 
scanned  first  with  a  strong  juice  will  preserve  the  scent  of  it,  what- 
soever liquors  are  afterwards  put  into  it 

4.  What  is  it  for  which  such  men  rack  their  wits,  to  form  notions 
that  there  is  no  God  ?  Is  it  not  that  they  would  indulge  some  vicious 
habit,  which  hath  gained  the  possession  of  their  soul,  which  they 
know  "cannot  be  favored  by  that  holy  God,"  whose  notion  they 
would  raze  out?®  Is  it  not  ror  some  brutish  affection,  as  degenera- 
tive of  human  nature,  as  derogatory  to  the  glory  of  God ;  a  lust  as 
unmanly  as  sinful  ?  The  terrors  of  Qod  are  the  effects  of  guilt ;  and 
therefore  men  would  wear  out  the  apprehensions  of  a  Deity,  that 
they  might  be  brutish  without  control.  They  would  fain  believe 
there  were  no  God,  that  they  might  not  be  men,  but  beasts.  How 
great  a  folly  is  it  to  take  so  much  pains  in  vain,  for  a  slavery  and 
torment^-<to  cast  off  that  which  they  call  a  yoke,  for  that  which  really 
is  one  I  (There  is  more  pains  and  toughness  of  soul  requisite  to  shake 
off  the  apprehensions  of  God,  than  to  believe  that  he  is,  and  cleave 
constantly  to  hic^  What  a  madness  is  it  in  any  to  take  so  much 

giins  to  be  less  uian  a  man,  by  razing  out  the  apprehensions  of 
od,  when,  with  less  pains,  he  may  be  more  than  an  earthly  man,  by 
cherishing  the  notions  of  God,  and  walking  answerably  thereunto? 
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5.  How  tmreasonable  is  it  for  any  man  to  hazard  himself  at  this 
rate  in  the  denial  of  a  God  I  The  atheist  saith  he  knows  not  that 
there  is  a  God ;  but  may  he  not  reasonably  think  there  may  be  one 
for  aught  he  knows?  and  if  there  be,  what  a  desperate  conftision  will 
he  be  in,  when  all  his  bravadoes  shall  prove  false  I  What  can  they 
gain  by  such  an  opinion  ?  A  freedom,  say  they,  from  the  burden- 
some yoke  of  conscience,  a  liberty  to  do  what  they  list,  that  doth 
not  subject  them  to  divine  laws.  It  is  a  hard  matter  to  persuade 
any  that  they  can  gain  this.  They  can  gain  but  a  sordid  pleasure, 
unworthy  the  nature  of  man.  But  it  were  well  tjiat  such  would 
argue  thus  with  themselves :  If  there  be  a  God,  and  I  fear  and  obey 
him,  I  gain  a  happy  eternity;  but  if  there  be  no  God,  I  lose  nothing 
but  my  sordid  lusts,  by  firmly  believing  there  is  one.  If  I  be  deceived 
at  last,  and  find  a  God,  can  I  think  to  be  rewarded  by  him,  for  dis- 
owning him  ?  Do  not  I  run  a  desperate  hazard  to  lose  his  favor,  his 
kingdom,  and  endless  felicity  for  an  endless  torment?  By  confessing 
a  God  I  venture  no  loss ;  but  by  denying  him,  I  run  the  most  des- 
perate hazard,  if  there  be  one.  He  is  not  a  reasonable  creature,  that 
will  not  put  himself  upon  such  a  reasonable  arguing.  What  a  dole- 
ful meetmg  will  there  be  between  the  God  who  is  denied,  and  the 
atheist  that  denies  him,  who  shall  meet  with  reproaches  on  God's 
part,  and  terrors  on  his  own  I  All  that  he  gains  is  a  liberty  to  defile 
himself  here,  and  a  certainty  to  be  despised  hereafter,  if  he  be  in  an 
error,  as  undoubtedly  he  is. 

6.  Can  any  such  person  say  he  hath  done  all  that  he  can  to 
inform  himself  of  the  being  of  God,  or  of  other  things  which  he 
denies?  Or  rather  they  would  fiiin  imagine  there  is  none,  that  they 
may  sleep  securely  in  their  lusts,  and  be  free  (if  they  could)  from 
the  thunaer-claps  of  conscience.  Can  such  say  they  have  used  their 
utmost  endeavors  to  instruct  themselves  in  this,  and  can  meet  with  no 
Batis&ction  ?  Were  it  an  abstruse  truth  it  might  not  be  wondered 
at ;  but  not  to  meet  with  satisfaction  in  this  which  everything  minds 
us  of,  and  helpeth,  is  the  fruit  of  an  extreme  negligence,  stupidity. 
and  a  willingness  to  be  unsatisfied,  and  a  judicial  process  of  God 
against  them.  It  is  strange  any  man  should  be  so  dark  in  that  upon 
which  depends  the  conduct  of  his  life,  and  the  expectation  of  hap- 

F'ness  hereafter,  I  do  not  know  what  some  of  you  may  think,  but 
believe  these  things  are  not  useless  to  be  proposed  for  ourselves  to 
answer  temptations;  we  know  not  what  wicked  temptation  in  a 
debauched  and  skeptic  age,  meeting  with  a  corrupt  heart,  may  prompt 
men  to ;  and  though  there  may  not  be  any  atheist  here  present,  yet 
I  know  there  is  more  than  one,  who  have  accidentally  met  with 
such,  who  openly  denied  a  Deity ;  and  if  the  like  occasion  happen, 
these  considerations  may  not  be  unuseful  to  apply  to  their  con- 
sciences. But  I  must  confess,  that  since  those  that  live  in  this  sen- 
timent, do  not  judge  themselves  worthy  of  their  own  care,  they  are 
not  worthy  of  Ae  care  of  others ;  and  a  man  must  have  all  the 
charity  of  the  christian  religion,  which  they  despise,  not  to  contemn 
them,  and  leave  them  to  their  own  folly.  As  we  are  to  pity  mad- 
men, who  sink  under  an  unavoidable  distemper,  we  are  as  much  to 
abominate  them,  who  wilfully  hug  this  prodigioiis  frenzy. 
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Use  in.  If  it  be  the  atheist's  folly  to  deny  or  doubt  of  the  bema 
of  God,  it  is  our  wisdom  to  be  ^firmly  settled  m  this  truth,  that  God 
is.  We  should  never  be  without  our  arms  in  an  age  wherein  atheism 
appears  barefaced  without  a  disguise.  You  may  meet,  with  sugges- 
tions to  it,  though  the  devil  form^ly  never  attempted  to  demolish 
this  notion  in  the  world,  but  w.as  willing  to  keep  it  up,  so  the  wor- 
ship due  to  God  might  run  in  his  own  channel^  and  was  necessitated 
to  preserve  it,  without  which  he  could  not  have  erected  that  idolatry, 
which  was  his  great  design  in  opposition  to  God;  yet  since  the  foun- 
dations of  that  are  torn  up,  and  never  like  to  be  rebuilt,  he  may  en- 
deavor, as  his  fast  refuge,  to  banish  the  notion  of  God  out  of  the 
world,  that  he  may  reign  as  absolutely  without  it,  as  he  did  before 
by  the  mistakes  about  the  divine  nature.  But  we  must  not  lay  all  upon 
Satan ;  the  corruption  of  our  own  hearts  ministers  matter  to  such 
sparks.  It  is  not  said  Satan  hath  suggested  to  the  fool,  but  "the 
fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,"  there  is  no  God.  But  let  them  come 
from  whati  principle  soever,  silence  them  quickly,  give  them  their 
dismiss ;  oppose  the  whole  scheme  of  nature  to  nght  against  them, 
as  the  stars  did  against  Sisera.  Stir  up  sentiments  of  conscience  to 
oppose  sentiments  of  corruption.  Kesolve  sooner  to  believe  that 
yourselves  are  not,  than  that  God  is  not;  and  if  you  suppose  they 
at  any  time  come  from  Satan,  object  to  him  that  ypu  know  he  be- 
lieves the  contrary  to  what  he  suggests.  Settle  this  principle  firmly 
in  you,  *4et  us  behold  Him  that  is  invisible,"  as  Moses  did;^  let  us 
have  the  sentiments  following  upon  the  notion  of  a  God,  to  be  re- 
strained by  a  fear  of  him,  excited  by  a  love  to  him^  not  to  violate 
his  laws  and  offend  his  goodness.  He  is  not  a  God  careless  of  our 
actions,  negligent  to  inflict  punishment,  and  bestow  rewards,  "  he 
forgets  not  the  labor  of  our  love,"fir  nor  the  integrity  of  our  ways ; 
he  were  not  a  God,  if  he  were  not  a  govemoi: ;  and  punishments 
and  rewards  are  as  essential  to  government,  as  a  foundation  to  a 
building.  His  being  and  his  government  in  rewarding,  which  im- 
plies punishment,  (for  the  neglects  of  him  ^e  linked  together)**  are 
not  to  be  separated  in  our  thoughts  of  him. 

1.  Without  this  truth  fixed  in  us,  we  can  never  give  him  the  wor- 
ship due  to  his  name.  When  the  knowledge  of  anything  is  fluctua- 
ting and  uncertain,  our  actions  about  it  are  careless.  We  regard  not 
that  which  we  think  doth  not  much  concern  us.  If  we  do  not  firmly 
believe  there  is  a  God,  we  shall  pay  him  no  steady  worship ;  and  if 
we  believe  not  the  excellency  of  his  nature,  we  shall  offer  him  but 
a  slight  service.*  The  Jews  call  the  knowledge  of  the  being  of  God 
the  foundation  and  pillar  of  wisdom.^  The  whole  frame  of  religion 
is  dissolved  without  this  apprehension,  and  totters  if  this  apprehen- 
sion be  wavering..  Religion  in  the  heart  is  as  water  in  a  weather- 
glass, which  riseth  or  falls  according  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of 
this  belief.  How.  can  any  man  worship  that  which  he  believes  not 
to  be,  or  doubts  of?  Could  any  man  omit  the  paying  a  homage  to 
one,  whom  he  did  believe  to  be  an  omnipotent,  wise  being,  pea* 
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fiesfflng  infinitely  above  our  conceptions)  the  perfections  of  all  crea- 
toresr  He  mnsteitherthink  there  is  no  such  being,  or  that  he  is  an  easy, 
drowsy,  inobservant  God,  and  not  such  an  one  as  our  natural  notions 
of  him,  if  listened  to,  as  well  as  the  Scripture,  represents  him  to  be. 

2.  Without  being  rooted  in  this,  we  cannot  order  ouf  lives.  All 
our  baseness,  stupidity,  dulness,  wanderings,  vanity,  spring  from  a 
wavering  and  imsetdedness  in  this  jninciple.  This  gives  ground  to 
brutish  pleasures,  not  only  to  solicit,  but  conquer  us.  Abraham 
expected  violence  in  any  place  w^here  God  was  not  owned  (Gen.  xx 
11),  "Surely  the  fear  of  God  is  not  in  this  place,  and  they  will  slay* 
me  for  my  wife's  sake."  The  natural  knowledge  of  God  firmly  im- 
pressed, would  choke  that  which  woidd  stifle  our  reason  and  cteface 
our  souls.  The  belief  that  God  is,  and  what  he  is,  would  have  a 
migbty  influeuce  to  persuade  ua  to  a  real  religion,  and  seiiouB  con- 
sideration,  and  castmg  about  how  to  be  hke  to  him  and  umted  with 
him. 

3.  Without  it  we  cannot  have  any  comfort  of  our  lives.  Who 
would  willingly  live  in  a  stormy  world,  void  of  a  God  ?  If  we  waver 
in  this  prindp^,  to  whom  8ho\ad  we  make  our  complaJnIa  in  our 
afflictions  ?  Where  should  we  meet  with  supports  ?  How  could  we 
satisfy  ourselves  with  the  hopes  of  a  future  happiness  ?  Thei«  is  a 
sweetness  in  the  meditation  of  his  existence,  ana  that  he  is  a  Creator.^ 
Thoughts  of  other  things  have  a  bitterness  mixed  with  them :  houses, 
lands,  children,  now  are,  shortly  they  will  not  be ;  but  God  is,  that 
made  the  world :  his  faithfulness  as  he  is  a  Creator,  is  a  ground  to 
deposit  our  souls  and  concerns  in  our  innocent  sufiering8.>»  So  far  as 
we  are  weak  in  the  acknowledgment  of  God,  we  deprive  ourselves 
of  our  content  in  the  view  of  his  infinite  perfections. 

4.  Without  the  rooting  of  this  principle,  we  cannot  have  a  firm 
belief  of  Scripture.  The  Scripture  will  oe  a  slight  thing  to  one  thai 
hath  weak  sentiments  of  God.  The  belief  of  a  God  must  necessarily 
precede  the  belief  of  any  revelation ;  the  latter  cannot  take  place 
without  the  former  as  a  foundation.  We  must  firmly  believe  the 
being  of  a  God,  wherein  our  happiness  doth  consist,  llefore  we  can 
believe  anv  means  which  conduct  us  to  him.  Moses  begins  with  the 
Author  of  creation,  before  he  treats  of  the  promise  of  redemption. 
Paul  preached  God  as  a  Creator  to  a  university,  before  he  preached 
Christ  as  Mediator."  What  influence  can  the  testimony  of  God 
have  in  his  revelation  upon  one  that  doth  not  firmly  assent  to  the 
truth  of  his  being?  All  would  be  in  vain  that  is  so  often  repeated, 
"Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  if  we  do  not  believe  there  is  a  Lord  that 
speaks  it.  There  could  be  no  awe  from  his  sovereipitv  in  his  com- 
mands, nor  any  comfortable  taste  of  his  goodness  m  his  promises. 
The  more  we  are  strengthened  in  this  principle,  the  more  credit  we 
shall  be  able  to  give  to  divine'  revelation,  to  rest  in  his  promise,  and 
to  reverence  his  precept ;  the  authority  of  all  depends  upon  the  being 
of  the  Bevealer. 

To  this  purpose,  since  we  have  handled  this  discourse  by  natural 
aTguments,  • 
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1.  Study  God  in  the  creatures  as  well  as  in  the  Scriptures.  The 
primary  use  of  the  creatures,  is  to  acknowledge  God  in  them ;  they 
were  made  to  be  witnesses  of  himself  in  his  goodness,  and  heralds 
of  his  glory,  which  glory  of  God  as  Creator  "  shall  endure  forever" 
(Psalm  civ.  31) :  that  whole  psalm  is  a  lecture  of  creation  and  provi- 
dence. The  world  is  a  sacred  temple ;  man  is  introduced  to  contem- 
plate it^  and  behold  with  praise  the  glory  of  God  in  the  pieces  of 
his  art.    As  grace  dbth  not  destroy  nature,  so  the  book  of  redemp- 

^  tion  blots  not  out  that  of  creation.  Had  he  not  shown  himself  in  his 
creatures,  he  could  never  have  shown  himself  in  his  Christ;  Ae 
order  of  things  required  it.  God  must  be  read  wherever  he  is  legible ; 
the  creatures  are  one  book*  wherein  he  hath  writ  a  part  of  the  excel- 
lency of  his  name,^'  as  many  artists  do  in  their  works  and  watchea 
"^  \  God  s  glory,  like  the  filings  of  gold,  is  too  precious  to  be  lost  wher- 

)  ever  it  drops :  nothing  so  vile  and  base  in  the  world,  but  carries  in 
it  an  instruction  for  man,  and  drives  in  iurther  the  notion  of  a  God. 
As  he  said  of  his  cottage.  Enter  here,  Sunt  hie  etiam  Dii^  God  dis* 
dains  not  this  place :  so  the  least  creature  speaks  to  man,  every  shrub 
in  the  field,  every  fly  in  the  air,  every  limb  in  a  body ;  Consider  me, 
God  disdains  not  to  appear  in  me ;  he  hath  discovered  in  me  his  being 
and  a  part  of  his  skill,  as  well  as  in  the  highest.  The  creatures 
manifest  the  being  of  God  and  part  of  his  perfections.  We  have 
indeed  a  more  excellent  way,  a  revelation  setting  him  forth  in  a  more 
excellent  manner,  a  firmer  object  of  dependence,  a  brighter  object 
of  love,  raising  our  hearts  from  self-confidence  to  a  confidence  in 
him.  Though  the  appearance  of  God  in  the  one  be  clearer  than  in 
the  other,  yet  neither  is  to  be  neglected.  The  Scripture  directs  us  to 
nature  to  view  God ;  it  had  been  in  vain  else  for  the  apostle  to  make 
use  of  natural  arguments.  Nature  is  not  contrary  to  Scripture,  nor 
Scripture  to  nature ;  unless  we  should  think  God  contrary  to  himself 
who  is  the  Author  of  both. 

2.  View  God  in  your  own  experiences  of  him.  There  is  a  taste 
and  sight  of  his  goodness,  though  no  sight  of  his  essence.P  By 
the  taste  of  his  goodness  you  may  know  the  reality  of  the  fountain, 
whence  it  springs  and  from  whence  it  flows ;  this  surpasseth  the 
greatest  capacity  of  a  mere  natural  understanding.  Experience 
of  the  sweetness  of  the  ways  of  Christianity  is  a  mighty  preserva- 
tive against  atheism.  Many  a  man  knows  not  how  to  prove 
honey  to  be  sweet  by  his  reason,  but  by  his  sense ;  and  if  all 
the  reason  in  the  world  be  brought  against  it,  he  will  not  be 
reasoned  out  of  what  he  tastes.  Have  not  many  found  the  de- 
lightful illapses  of  God  into  their  souls,  often  sprinkled  with  his  in- 
ward blessings  upon  their  seeking  of  him ;  had  secret  warnings  in 
their  approacnes  to  him ;  and  gentle  rebuikes  in  their  consciences 
upon  their  swervings  from  him  ?  Have  not  many  found  sometimes  an 
invisible  hand  raising  them  up  when  they  were  dejected  ;  some  un- 
expected providence  stepping  m  for  their  relief;  and  easily  perceived 
that  it  could  not  be  a  work  of  chance,  nor  many  times  the  inten^on 
of  tbe  instruments  he  halh  used  in  it^    You  have  often  foxmd  thai 
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he  18,  by  finding  that  he  is  a  rewaxder,  and  can  set  to  your  seals  that 
he  is  what  he  hath  declared  himself  to  be  in  his  word  (Isa.  xhii.  12) : 
"  I  have  declared,  and  have  saved ;  therefore  you  are  my  witnesses, 
ssuth  the  Lord,  that  I  am  God."  The  secret  touches  of  God  upon  the 
heart,  and  inward  converses  with  him,  are  a  greater  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  a  supreme  and  infinitely  good  Being,  than  all  nature. 

Uae  rV.  Is  it  a  folly  to  deny  or  doubt  of  the  ^ing  of  God  ?  It  ia 
a  folly  also  not  to  worship  Gx>d,  when  we  acknowledge  his  existence ; 
it  is  our  wisdom  then  to  worship  him.  As  it  is  not  indifierent 
whether  we  believe  there  is  a  God  or  no ;  so  it  is  not  indifferent 
whether  we  will  give  honor  to  that  God  or  no.  A  worship  is  his 
right  as  he  is  the  Author  of  our  being,  and  fountain  of  our  happiness. 
By  this  only  we  acknowledge  his  Deity ;  though  we  may  profess  his 
being,  yet  we  deny  that  profession  in  neglects  of  worship.  To  deny 
him  a  worship  is  as  great  a  folly,  as  to  deny  his  being.  He  that  re- 
nounceth  all  homage  to  his  Creator,  envies  him  the  being  which  he 
cannot  deprive  him  of.  The  natural  inclination  to  worship  is  as  uni- 
versal as  the  notion  of  a  God ;  idolatry  else  had  never  gained  footing 
in  the  world.  The  existence  of  God  was  never  owned  m  any  nation, 
but  a  worship  of  him  was  appointed.  And  many  people  who  have 
turned  their  oacks  upon  some  other  parts  of  the  law  ot  nature,  have 
paid  a  continual  homage  to  some  superior  and  invisible  beiuff.  The 
Jews  give  a  reason  why  man  was  created  in  the  evening  of  tne  Sab- 
bath, because  he  should  begin  his  being  with  the  worship  of  his 
Maker.  As  soon  as  ever  he  found  himself  to  be  a  creature,  his  first 
solemn  act  should  be  a  particular  respect  to  his  Creator.  ^^  To  fear 
God  and  keep  his  commandment,"  is  the  whole  of  man,q  or  is  whole 
jman;r  he  is  not  a  man  but  a  beast,  without  observance  of  God. 
(Kehgion  is  as  requisite  as  reason  to  complete  a  man :  he  were  not 
reasonable  if  he  were  not  religious ;  became  by  neglecting  religion, 
he  neglects  the  chiefest  dictate  of  reasra^  Either  God  firamea  the 
world  with  so  much  order,  elegancy,  ^la  variety  to  no  purpose,  or 
this  was  his  end  at  least,  that  reasonable  creatures  should  admire  hiTn 
in  it,  and  honor  him  for  it  The  notion  of  God  was  not  stamped 
upon  men,  the  shadows  of  God  did  not  appear  in  the  creatures,  to  be 
the  subject  of  an  idle  contemplation,  but  the  motive  of  a  due  homage 
to  God-  He  created  the  world  for  his  glory,  a  people  for  hunseM) 
that  he  might  have  the  honor  of  his  works ;  that  since  we  live  and 
move  in  him,  and  by  him,  we  shoidd  live  and  move  to  him  and  for 
him.  It  was  the  condemnation  of  the  heathen  world,  that  when  they 
knew  there  was  a  God,  they  did  not  give  him  the  glory  due  to  him.* 
He  that  denies  hii)  being,  is  an  atheist  to  his  essence :  he  that  denies 
his  worship,  is  an  atheist  to  his  honor. 

If  it  be  a  folly  to  deny  the  being  of  God,  it  will  be  our  wisdom, 

then,   since  we  acknowledge  his  being,  often  to  think  of  him. 

Thoughts  are  the  first  issue  of  a  creature  as  reasonable  :^  He  that 

hath  given  us  the  faculty  whereby  we  are  able  to  think,  should  be 

Jhp  princij)al  object  about  which  the  power  of  it  should  be  exercised, 

^Sis  a  justice  to  God,  the  author  of  our  imderstandings,  a  justice  to 
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the  n£|J;iire  of  our  nndeTstandings,  that  the  noblest  faculty  should  be 
employed  about  the  most  excellent  obje^p  Our  minds  are  a  bean 
fix)m  (jod ;  and,  therefore,  as  the  beams  oithe  sun,  when  they  touch, 
the  earth,  should  reflect  back  upon  God.  As  we  seem  to  deny  the 
being  of  Grod  not  to  think  of  him ;  we  seem  also  to  unsoul  our  souls 
in  misemploying  the  activity  of  them  any  other  way,  like  flies,  to  ba 
oftener  on  dungnills  than  flowers.  It  is  made  the  black  mark  of  an 
ungodly  man,  or  an  atheist,  that  "  God'  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts' 
(Psalm  X.  4).  What  comfort  can  be  had  in  theb^ing  of  (jod  without 
thinking  of  him  with^verence  and  delight  ?  (^Qod  forgotten  is 
good  as  no  God  to  u&) 
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DISCOURSE   II. 

ON   PRACTICAL   ATHEISM. 

TkAJM  BY.  1  — ^The  fool  bath  said  in  hU  heart,  There  is  no  Gkxi    They  are  oornipt,  tl«y 
have  (lone  abominable  works,  there  b  none  that  doeth  good. 

Pbacttical  atheism  id  natnral  to  man  in  his  depraved  state,  and 
very  frequent  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men. 

The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God,  He  regards  him  as 
little  as  if  he  had  no  being.  He  said  in  his  hearty  not  with  his  tongue, 
nor  in  his  head :  he  never  firmly  thought  it,  nor  openly  asserted  it. 
Shame  put  a  bar  to  the  first,  and  natural  ifeson  to  the  second ;  yet 
perhaps,  he  had  sometimes  some  doubts  whether  there  were  a  God 
or  no.  He  wished  there  were  not  any,  and  sometimes  hoped  there 
were  none  at  all.  He  could  not  raze  out  the  notion  of  a  Deity  in  his 
mind,  but  he  neglected  the  fixing  the  sense  of  God  in  his  heart,  and 
made  it  too  much  his  business  to  defiace  and  blot  out  those  characters 
of  God  XfxJaia  soul,  which  had  been  left  under  the  ruins  of  original 
nature,  (^n  may  have  atheistical  hearts  without  atheistical  heads. 
Heir  reasi^ns  may  defendr*he  notion  of  a  Deity,  while  their  hearts 
are  empty  of  affection  to  the  Dei^  Job's  children  may  curse  God 
ah  their  Acarte,  though  not  with  tfieir  lips.'* 

There  is  no  God,  Most  understand  it  of  a  denial  of  the  providence 
of  God,  as  I  have  said  in  opening  the  former  doctrine.  He  denies 
some  essential  attribute  of  God,  or  the  exercise  of  that  attribute  in 
the  world.*  He  that  denies  any  essential  attribute,  may  be  said  to 
deny  the  being  of  God.  Whosoever  denies  angels  or  men  to  have 
reason  and  will,  denies  the  human  and  angelical  nature,  because  un* 
derstanding  and  will  are  essential  to  both  those  natures ;  there  could 
neither  be  angel  nor  man  without  them.  No  nature  can  subsist  with- 
out the  perfections  essential  to  that  nature,  nor  God  be  conceived  of 
without  nis.  The  apostle  tells  us  (Eph.  ii.  12),  that  the  Gentiles  were 
**  without  God  in  the  world."  So,  in  some  sense,  all  unbelievers  may 
be  termed  atheists;  for  rejecting  the  Mediator  appointed  by  God, 
they  reject  that  God  who  appointed  him.  But  this  is  beyond  the  in- 
tended scope,  natural  atheism  being  the  only  subject ;  yet  this  is  de- 
dudble  from  it.  That  the  title  of  &deot  doth  not  only  belong  to  those 
who  deny  the  existence  of  God,  or  to  those  who  contemn  all  sense 
of  a  Deity,  and  would  root  the  conscience  and  reverence  of  God  out 

*  Job  I  ft.  '  So  the  Chaldee  reads  iutabiv  M')^  Non  potestoif  d^tnying  thit 
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of  their  souls ;  but  it  belongs  also  to  those  who  give  not  that  worship 
to  God  which  is  due  to  him,  who  worship  many  gods,  or  who  worship 
I' one  God  in  a  felse  and  superstitious  manner,  when  they  have  not 
right  conceptions  of  God,  nor  intend  an  adoration  of  him  according 
to  the  excellency  of  his  nature.  All  those  that  are  unconcerned  for 
any  particular  religion  fall  imder  this  character :  though  they  own  a 
God  in  general,  yet  are  willing  to  acknowledge  any  God  that  shall  be 
coined  by  the  powers  under  whom  they  live.  The  Gentiles  were 
without  God  in  the  world ;  without  the  true  notion  of  God^  not  with- 
out a  God  of  their  own  framing.  This  general  or  practical  atheism 
is  natural  to  men. 

1.  Not  natural  by  created,  but  by  corrupted  nature.  It  is  against 
nature,  as  nature  came  out  of  the  hand  of  God;  but  universally 
natural,  as  nature  hath  been  sophisticated  and  infected  by  the  ser- 
pent's breath.  Inconsideration  of  God,  or  misrepresentation  of  his 
nature,  are  as  agreeable  to  corrupt  nature,  as  the  disowning  the  being 
of  a  God  is  contrary  to  common  reason.  God  is  not  denied,  naturdj 
sfid  vitiis,y 

2.  It  is  universally  natural :  "  The  wicked  are  estranged  from  the 
womb  (Psalm  Iviii.  3).  They  go  astray  as  soon  as  they  be  bom : 
their  poison  is  like  the  poison  of  a  serpent."  The  vjtcktdj  (and  who 
by  his  birth  hath  a  better  title  ?)  they  go  astray  from  the  dictates  of 

.  God  and  the  rule  of  their  creation  as  soon  as  ever  they  be  born. 
Their  poison  is  like  the  poison  of  a  serpent,  which  is  radically  the 
same  in  all  of  the  same  species.  It  is  seminally  and  fandamentally 
in  all  men,  though  there  may  be  a  stronger  restraint  by  a  divine  hand 
upon  some  men  than  upon  otheA.  This  principle  runs  through  the 
whole  stream  of  nature.  The  natural  bent  of  every  man's  heart  is 
distant  from  God.  ^When  we  attempt  anything  pleasing  to  God,  it 
is  like  the  climbing  up  a  hill,  against  nature ;  when  anjrthing  is  dis- 
pleasing to  him,  it  is  like  a  current  running  down  the  channel  in  its 
natural  course ;  when  we  attempt  anything  that  is  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  holiness  of  God,  we  are  lain  to  rush,  with  arms  in  our 
hands,  through  a  multitude  of  natural  passions,  and  fight  the  way 
through  the  oppositions  of  our  own  sensitive  appetite.  How  softly 
do  we  naturallv  sink  down  into  that  which  sets  us  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  Go  Jp  There  is  no  active,  potent,  eificacious  sense  of  a 
God  by  nature.  "  The  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  fully  set  in  them 
to  do  evil"  (Eccl.  viii,  11).  The  heart,  in  the  singular  number,  as 
if  there  were  but  one  common  heart  beat  in  all  mankind,  and  bent, 
as  with  one  pulse,  with  a  joint  consent  and  force  to  wickedness,  with- 
out a  sense  of  the  authority  of  God  in  the  earth,  as  if  one  heart  acted 
every  man  in  the  world.  The  great  apostle  cites  the  text  to  verify 
the  charge  he  brought  against  all  mankind.*  In  his  interpretation, 
the  Jews,  who  owned  one  God,  and  were  dignified  with  special  priv- 
ileges, as  well  as  the  Gentiles  that  maintained  many  gods,  are  within 
the  compass  of  this  character.  The  apostle  leaves  out  the  first  part 
of  the  text,  "  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,"  but  takes  in  the  latter 
part,  and  the  verses  following.  He  charges  aS,  because  all,  every 
man  of  them,  was  under  sin — "  There  is  none  that  seeks  God ;''  andi 
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Ter«19,  he  adds,  "What  the  law  saith,  it  speaks  to  those  that  are 
Ofider  the  law,"  that  none  should  imagine  he  included  only  the 
Gentiles,  and  exempted  the  Jews  from  this  description.  The  leprosy 
of  atheism  had  infected  the  whole  mass  of  human  nature.  No  man, 
among  Jews  or  Gentiles,  did  naturally  seek  God ;  and,  therefore,  all 
were  void  of  any  spark  of  the  practical  sense  of  the  Deity.  The 
dfects  of  this  atneism  are  not  m  all  externally  of  an  equal  size ; 
yet,  in  the  fimdamentals  and  radicals  of  it,  there  is  not  a  hair's  differ- 
ence between  the  best  and  the  worst  men  that  ever  traversed  the 
vorld.  The  distinction  is  laid  either  in  common  grace,  bounding 
and  suppressing  it ;  or  in  special  grace,  killing  and  crucifying  it.  It 
IB  in  every  one  either  triumphant  or  militant,  reigning  or  deposed. 
No  man  is  any  more  bom  with  sensible  acknowledgments  or  God, 
^  he  is  bom  with  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  all  the  stars 
in  the  heavens,  or  plants  upon  the  earth.  None  seeks  after  God.* 
None  seek  God  as  his  rule,  as  his  end,  as  his  happiness,  which  is  a 
debt  the  creature  naturally  owes  to  God.  He  desires  no  communion 
with  God ;  he  places  his  happiness  in  anything  inferior  to  God ;  he 
prefers  everything  before  nim,  glorifies  everything  above  him';  he 
fflrth  no  dehght  to  know  him ;  he  regards  not  those  paths  which  lead 
to  him;  he  loves  his  own  filth  better  than  God's  holiness;  his  actions 
we  tinctured  and  dyed  with  sel^  and  are  void  of  that  respect  which 
is  due  from  him  to  God. 

The  noblest  &culty  of  man,  his  understanding,  wherein  the  re- 
loaining  lineaments  of  the  image  of  God  are  visible;  the  highest 
cyeralion  of  that  jEaculty,  which  is  wisdom,  is,  in  the  judgment  of 
toe  Spirit  of  God,  devilish,  whilst  it  is  earthly  and  sensual  ;*>  and  the 
visdom  of  the  best  man  is  no  better  by  nature ;  a  legion  of  impure 
^nrits possess  it;  devilish,  as  the  devil,  who,  though  he  believe  there 
»  a  God,  yet  acts  as  if  there  were  none,  and  wishes  he  had  no  supe- 
rior to  prescribe  him  a  law,  and  inflict  that  pumshment  upon  hna 
which  his  crioaes  have  merited.    Hence  the  poison  of  man  by  nature 
B  said  to  be  like  the  poison  of  a  serpent,  <^  alluding  to  that  serpentine 
temptation  which  first  infected  mankind,  and  changed  the  nature  of 
man  into  the  likeness  of  that  of  the  devil ;  so  that,  notwithstanding 
the  harmony  of  the  world,  that  presents  men  not  only  with  the 
notice  of  the  being  of  a  God,  but  darts  into  their  minds  some  remarks 
rf  his  power  and  eternity ;  yet  the  thoughts  and  reasonings  of  man 
are  80  corrupt,  as  may  well  be  called  diabolical,  and  as  contrary  to 
tbe  perfection  of  God,  and  the  original  law  of  their  nature,  as  the 
actings  of  the  devil  are ;  for  since  every  natural  man  is  a  child  of  the 
deril,  and  is  acted  by  the  diabolical  spirit,  he  must  needs  have  that 
Datnre  which  his  father  hath,  and  the  infusion  of  that  venom  which 
tbe  spirit  that  acts  him  is  possessed  with,  though  the  ftiU  discovery 
of  it  may  be  restrained  by  various  circumstances  (Eph.  ii.  2).     To 
conclude:  though  no  man,  or  at  least  very  few,  arrive  to  a  round 
*ad  positiYe  conclusion  in  their  hearts  that  there  is  no  God,  yet  there 
»  BO  man  that  naturally  hath  in  his  heart  any  reverence  of  God, 
^  general,  before  J  come  to  a  particular  proo^  take  some  propoai* 
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Prop.  I.  Aijtions  area  greater  diflcoverjr  of  a  pnndple  than  words 
The  testimony  of  works  is  louder  and  clearer  than  that  of  words ; 
and  the  frame  of  men's  hearts  mtist  be  measured  rather  by  what  they 
do  than  by  what  they  say.    There  may  be  a  mighty  distance  be- 
tween the  tongue  and  the  heart,  but  a  course  of  actions  is  as  little 
guilty  of  lying  as  interest  is,  according  to  our  common  saying.    All 
outward  impieties  are  the  branches  of  an  atheism  at  the  root  of  our 
nature,  as  all  pestilential  sores  are  expressions  of  the  contagion  in 
the  blood;    sin  i^^herefore  frequently  called  ungodliness  in  our 
English  dialect,   (^en's  practices  are  the  best  indexes  of  their  prin 
ciples:  Jhe  current  of  a  man's  life  is  the  coimterpart  of  the  frame  of 
his  heai^  Who  can  deny  an  error  in  the  sprmg  or  wheels,  when 
he  perceives  an  error  in  the  hand  of  the  dial  ?     Who  casL4eny  an 
atheism  in  the  heart,  when  so  much  is  visible  in  the  life  ?  (The  taste 
of  the  water  discovers  what  mineral  it  is  strained  through.    A  prac^ 
tical  denial  of  God  is  worse  than  a  verbal,  because  deeds  nave  usually 
more  of  deliberation  than  words ;  words  may  be  the  fruit  of  a  pas- 
sion, but  a  set  of  evil  actions  are  the  fruit  and  evidence  of  a  predomi- 
nant evil  principle  in  the  hea^    All  slighting  words  of  a  prince  do 
not  argue  an  habitual  treason ;  but  a  succession  of  overt  treasonable 
attempts  signify  a  settled  treasonable  disposition  in  the  mind.    Those^ 
therefore,  are  more  deservedly  termed  atheists,  who  acknowledge  a 
Gfod,  and  walk  as  if  there  were  none,  than  those  (if  there  can  be  any 
such)  that  deny  a  God,  and  walk  as  if  there  were  one.    A  sense  of 
God  in  the  heart  would  burst  out  in  the  life;  wher6«there  is  no  rever- 
ence of  God  in  the  life,  it  is  easily  concluded  there  is  less  in  the 
heart.    What  doth  not  influence  a  man  when  it  hath  the  addition  of 
the  eyes,  and  censures  of  outward  spectators,  and  the  care  of  a  repn* 
tation  Tso  much  the  god  of  the  world)  to  strengthen  it  and  restrain 
the  action,  must  certainly  have  less  power  over  the  heart  when  it  is 
single,  without  any  other  concurrence.     The  flames  breaking  out  of 
a  house  discover  the  fire  to  be  much  stronger  and  fiercer  within. 
The  apostle  judgeth  those  of  the  circumcision,  who  gave  heed  to 
Jewish  fables,  to  be  deniers  of  Gk)d,  though  he  doth  not  tax  them 
with  any  notorious  profaneness:  (Tit.  i.  16),  "  They  profess  that  they 
know  God,  but  in  works  they  deny  him."    He  gives  them  epithets 
contrary  to  what  they  arrogated  to  themselves.*^     They  boasted 
themselves  to  be  holy;  the  apostle  calls  them  abominaole:   they 
bragged  that  they  fulfilled  the  law,  and  observed  the  traditions  of 
their  fathers ;  the  apostle  calls  them  disobedient,  or  impersuadable : 
they  boasted  that  they  only  had  the  rule  of  righteousness,  and  a 
sound  judgment  Concerning  it ;   the  apostle  said  they  had  a  rep- 
robate sense,  and  unfit  for  any  good  work;  and  judges  against  fOl 
their  vain-glorious  brags,  that  they  had  not  a  reverence  of  God  in 
their  hearts ;  there  was  more  of  the  denial  of  God  in  their  works  than 
there  was  acknowledgment  of  God  in  their  words.    Those  that  have 
neither  God  in  their  thoughts,  nor  in  their  tongues,  nor  in  their 
works,  cannot  properly  be  said  to  acknowledge  him.     Where  the 
honor  of  Gk)d  is  not  practically  owned  in  the  lives  of  men,  the  being 
of  God  is  not  sensibly  acknowledged  in  the  hearts  of  men.    The 
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Eiinciple  m\ist  be  of  the  isame  kind  with  the  actions ;  if  the  actions 
e  atheiatical,  the  principle  of  them  can  be  no  better^^^ 
Prop,  II«  All  sin  is  founded  in  a  secret  atheism,  ^iheism  is  the 
spirit  of  evenr  sin^  all  the  floods  of  impieties  in  the  world  break  in 
at  the  gate  oi  a  secret  atheism,  and  though  several  sins  may  disagree 
with  one  another,  yet,  like  Herod  and  Pilate  against  Christ,  tney 
join  hand  in  hand  against  the  interest  of  God.  Though  lusts  and 
pleasures  be  diverse,  yet  they  are  all  united  in  disobedience  to  him.*' 
All  the  wicked  inchnations  in  the  heart,  and  struggling  motions^ 
secret  repinings,  self-ap{)lauding  confidences  in  our  own  wisdom, 
strength,  &C.,  envy,  ambition,  revenge,  are  sparks  &om  this  latent 
fire;  the  language  of  every  one  of  these  is,  1  would  be  a  Lord  to 
myself  and  would  not  have  a  Gtod  superior  to  me.  The  variety  of 
ains  against  the  first  and  second  table,  the  neglects  of  God,  and  vio- 
lences against  man,  are  derived  &om  this  in  the  text;  first,  ^^The 
£>ol  hath  said  in  his  heart,"  and  then  follows  a  legion  of  devils.  As 
all  virtuous  actions  spring  from  an  acknowledgment  of  God,  so  all 
vicious  actions  rise  from  a  lurking  denial  of  him :  all  licentiousness 
oes  glib  down  where  there  is  no  sense  of  God.  Abraham  judged 
imself  not  secure  &om  murder,  nor  his  wife  from  defilement  in 
Gerar,  if  there  were  no  fear  of  God  there/  He  that  makes  no  con- 
science of  sin  has  no  regard  to  the  honor,  and,  consequently,  none 
to  the  being  of  God.  "  By  the  fear  of  God  men  depart  fix)m  evil" 
(Pro  V.  xvi  6) ;  by  the  non-regarding  of  God  men  rush  into  evil 
Pharaoh  oppressed  Israel  because  he  ^^  knew  not  the  Lord."  If  he 
did  not  deny  the  being  of  a  Deity,  yet  he  had  such  an  unworthy 
notion  pf  God  as  was  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  a  Deity ;  he,  a 
poor  creature,  thought  himself  a  mate  for  the  Creator.  In  sins  of 
omission  we  own  not  God,  in  neglecting  to  perform  what* he  enjoins: 
in  sins  of  commission  we  set  up  some  lust  in  the  place  of  God,  ana 
pay  to  t^t  the  homage  which  is  due  to  our  Maker.  In  both  we  dis- 
own him ;  in  the  one  bj  not  doing  what  he  commands,  in  the  other 
by  doing  what  he  forbids.  We  deny  Ins  sovereignty  when  we  vio- 
late his  laws ;  we  disgrace  his  holiness  when  we  cast  our  filth  before 
his  fiice  \  we  disparage  his  wisdom  when  we  set  up  another  rule  as 
the  guide  of  our  actions  than  that  law  he  hath  fixed ;  we  slight  his 
sufficiency  when  we  prefer  a  satis&ction  in  sin  before  a  happiness  in 
him  alone ;  and  his  oM^ess,  when  we  iud^e  it  not  strong  enough 
to  attract  us  to  him.  ^very  sin  invades  tne  nghts  of  God,  and  strips 
him  of  one  or  other  ofnis  perfection^  It  is  such  a  vilifying  of  God 
as  if  he  were  not  God ;  as  if  he  were  not  the  supreme  Creator  and 
Benefactor  of  the  world ;  as  if  we  had  not  our  being  firom  him ;  as 
if  the  air  we  breathed  in,  the  food  we  lived  by,  were  our  own  bj 
right  of  supremacy,  not  of  donation.  For  a  subject  to  slight  his 
sovereign,  is  to  sught  his  royalty;  or  a  servant  his  master,  is  to 
deny  his  superiority. 

Pt€^  UL  Sin  implies  that  God  is  unworthy  of  a  being.  Every 
sin  is  a  kind  of  cuxsmg  God  in  the  heart  ;ff  an  aim  at  the  destruction 
of  the  being  of  God ;  not  actually,  but  virtually ;  not  in  the  intention 
of  ev^y  sinner,  but  in  the  nature  of  every  sin.    That  affection  which 
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excites  a  man  to  break  His  law,  would  excite  him  to  annihilate  his 
being  if  it  were  in  his  power.  A  man  in  every  sin  aims  to  set  up 
his  own  will  as  his  rule,  and  his  own  glory  as  the  end  of  his  actions 
against  the  will  and  glory  of  God;  and  could  a  sinner  attain  his  end, 
God  would  be  destroyed.  God  cannot  outlive  his  will  and  his  glory; 
God  cannot  have  another  rule  but  his  own  will,  nor  another  end  but 
his  own  honor.  Sin  is  called  a  turning  the  back  upon  God,*»  a  kick- 
ing against  him,»  as  if  he  were  a  slighter  person  than  the  meanest 
beggar.  What  greater  contempt  can  oe  shown  to  the  meanest,  vilest 
person,  than  to  turn  the  bacfe,  lift  up  the  heel,  and  thrust  away 
with  indignation?  all  which  actions,  though  they  signify  that  such  a 
one  hath  a  being,  yet  they  testify  also  that  he  is  unworthy  of  a  beiog, 
that  he  is  an  unuseful  being  in  the  world,  and  that  it  were  well  the 
world  were  rid  of  him.  All  sin  against  knowledge  is  called  a  reproach 
of  God.k  Reproach  is  a  vilifpng  a  man  as  unworthy  to  be  admitted 
into  company.  We  naturally  judge  God  unfit  to  be  conversed  with. 
God  is  the  term  turned  from  by  a  sinner ;  sin  is  the  term  turned  to, 
which  impUes  a  greater  excellency  in  the  nature  of  sin  than  in  the 
nature  of  God ;  and  as  we  naturally  judge  it  more  worthy  to  have  a 
being  in  our  affections,  so  consequently  more  worthy  to  have  a  being 
in  the  world,  than  that  infinite  nature  from  whom  we  derive  our 
beings  and  our  all,  and  upon  whom,  with  a  kind  of  disdain,  we  turn 
our  backs.  Whosoever  thinks  the  notion  of  a  Deity  unfit  to  be 
cherished  in  his  mind  by  warm  meditation,  implies  that  he  cares  not 
whether  he  hath  a  being  in  the  world  or  no.  l^ow  though  the  light 
of  a  Deity  shines  so  clearly  in  man,  and  the  stings  of  conscience  are 
60  smart,  that  he  cannot  absolutely  deny  the  being  of  a  God,  yet 
most  men  endeavor  to  smother  this  knowledge,  and  make  the  notion 
of  a  God  a  sapless  and  useless  thing  (Rom.  i.  28) :  "  They  like  not  to 
retain  God  in  their  knowledge."  It  is  said,  "  Cam  went  out  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord"  (Gen.  iv.  16) ;  that  is,  from  the  worship  of  God. 
Our  refusing  or  abhorring  the  presence  of  a  man  implies  a  careless- 
ness whether  he  continue  in  the  world  or  no ;  it  is  a  using  him  as  if 
he  had  no  being,  or  as  if  we  were  not  concerned  in  it.  Hence  all 
men  in  Adam,  under  the  emblem  of  the  prodigal,  are  said  to  go  into 
a  fer  country ;  not  in  respect  of  place,  because  of  God's  omnipresence, 
but  in  respect  of  acknowledgment  and  affection :  they  mind  and  love 
anything  out  God.  And  the  descriptions  of  the  nations  of  the  world, 
lying  in  the  ruins  of  Adam's  fall,  and  the  dregs  of  that  revolt,  is  that 
they  know  not  God.  They  forget  God,  as  if  there  were  no  such  being 
above  them ;  and,  indeed,  he  that  doth  the  works  of  the  devil,  owns 
the  devil  to  be  more  worthy  of  observance,  and,  consequently,  of  a 
being,  than  God,  whose  nature  he  forgets,  and  whose  presence  he 
abhors. 

Prop,  IV.  Every  sin  in  its  own  nature  woidd  render  God  a  foolish 
and  impure  being.  Many  transgressors  esteem  their  acts,  which  are 
contrary  to  the  law  of  Goo,  both  wise  and  good :  if  so,  the  law  against 
which  they  are  committed,  must  be  both  foolish  and  impure.  What 
a  reflection  is  there,  then,  upon  the  Lawgiver  I  The  moral  law  is 
not  properly  a  mere  act  of  God's  will  considered  in  itself,  or  a  tyran- 

^  Jer.  xxxil  88.    >         *  Deut  xxxil  16.  ^  Numb.  zv.  SO.    £sck  xx.  27 
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Dical  edict,  like  those  of  whom  it  may  well  be  said,  statpro  ratiane 
voluntas:  but  it  commands  those  things  which  are  good  in  their  own 
nature,  and  prohibits  those  things  which  are  in  their  own  nature 
evil ;  and  therefore  is  an  act  of  ms  wisdom  and  righteousness ;  the 
result  of  his  wise  counsel,  and  an  extract  of  his  pure  nature ;  as  all 
the  laws  of  just  lawgivers,'  are  liot  only  the  acts  of  their  will,  but  of  a 
will  governed  by  reason  and  justice,  and  for  the  good  of  tlie  public, 
whereof  thev  are  conservators.  K  the  moral  commands  of  God  were 
only  acts  of  his  will,  and  had  not  an  intrinsic  necessity,  reason  and 
goodness,  God  might  have  commanded  the  quite  contrary,  and  made 
a  contrary  law,  whereby  that  which  we  no'v^  call  vice,  might  have 
been  canonized  for  virtue:  He  might  then  have  forbid  ltiy  worship 
of  him,  love  to  him,  fear  of  his  name:  He  might  then  have  com- 
manded murders,  thefts,  adulteries.  In  the  first  he  would  have 
untied  the  link  of  duty  from  the  creature,  and  dissolved  the  obliga- 
tions of  creatures  to  him,  which  is  impossible  to  be  conceived;  tor 
from  the  relation  of  a  creature  to  God,  obligations  to  God,  and  duties 
upon  those  obligations,  do  necessarilv  result.  It  had  been  against 
the  rule  of  goodness  and  justice  to  have  commanded  the  creature 
not  to  love  him,  and  fear  and  obey  him :  this  had  been  a  command 
against  righteousness,  goodness,  and  intrinsic  obligations  to  gratitude. 
And  should  murder,  adulteries,  rapines  have  been  commanded  instead 
of  the  contrary,  God  would  have  destroyed  his  own  creation ;  he 
would  have  acted  against  the  rule  of  goodness  and  order ;  he  had 
been  an  unjust  tyrannical  governor  of  the  world :  pubhc  society 
would  have  been  cracked  in  pieces,  and  the  world  become  a  sham- 
bles, a  brothel-house,  a  place  below  the  convnon  sentiments  of  a  mere 
man.  All  sin,  therefore,  being  against  the  law  of  God,  the  wisdom 
and  holy  rectitude  of  God's  nature  is  denied  in  every  act  of  disobe- 
dience. And  what  is  the  consequence  of  this,  but  that  God  is  both 
foolish  and  unrighteous  in  commanding  that,  which  w^s  neither  an 
act  of  wisdom,  as  a  governor,  nor  an  act  of  goodness,  as  a  benefactor 
to  his  creature  ?  As  was  said  before,  presumptuous  sins  are  called 
reproaches  of  God  (Nimib.  xv.  30) :  "The  soul  that  doth  aught  pre- 
sumptuously reproacheth  the  Lord!"  Eeproaches  of  men  are  either 
for  natural,  moral,  or  intellectual  defects.  All  reproaches  of  Gt)d 
must  imply  a  charge,  either  of  unrighteousness  or  ignorance :  if  of 
unrighteousness,  it  is.  a  denial  of  his  holiness ;  if  of  ignorance,  it  is  a 
blemishing  his  wisdom.  If  God's  laws  were  not  wise  and  holy,  God 
would  not  enjoin  them:  md  if  thejr  are  so,  we  deny  infinite  wisdom 
and  holiness  m  God  by  not  complying  with  them.  As  when  a  man 
believes  not  God  when  he  promises,  he  makes  him  a  liar  (1  John  v. 
10) ;  so  he  that  obeys  not  a  wise  and  holy  God  commanding,  makes 
him  guilty  either  of  folly  or  unrighteousness.  Now,  suppose  you 
knew  an  absolute  atheist  who  denied  the  being  of  a  God,  yet  had  a 
life  free  from  any  notorious  spot  or  defilement;  would  you  in  reason 
count  him  so  bad  as  the  other  that  owns  a  God  in  beiug,  yet  lays, 
by  his  course  of  action,  such  a  black  imputation  of  folly  and  impu- 
rity upon  the  God  he  professeth  io  own — an  imputation  which  rencfers 
any  man  a  most  despicable  creature? 
I^rcp.  V.  Sin  in  its  own  nature  endeavors  to  render  God  the  most 
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miserable  being.  It  is  nothing  but  an  opposition  to  the  will  of  God : 
the  will  of  no  creature  is  so  much  coiltraaioted  as  the  will  of  God  is 
by  devils  and  men ;  and  there  is  nothing  under  the  heavens  that  the 
anections  of  human  nature  stand  more  point  blank  agaiuit,  than 
against  God.  There  is  a  slight  of  him  in  all  the  &culties  of  man ; 
our  souls  are  as  unwillmg  to  know  him,  as  our  wills  are  averse  to 
follow  him  (Bom.  viii.  7):  "  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God, 
it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  nor  can  be  subject."  It  is  true, 
God's  will  cannot  be  hindered  of  its  effect,  for  then  God  wt)uld  not 
be  supremely  blessed,  but  unhappy  and  miserable :  all  misery  ariseth 
from  a  want  of  that  which  a  nature  would  have,  and  ought  to  have : 
besides,  if  anything  could  frustrate  God'swill,  it  would  be  superior 
to  him :  God  would  not  be  omnipotent,  and  so  would  kse  the  per- 
fection of  the  Deity,  and  consequently  the  Deity  itself;  for  that  which 
did  wholly  defeat  God's  wiU^  would  be  more  powerfiil  than  he.  But 
sin  is  a  contradiction  to  the  will  of  God's  revelation,  to  the  will  of  his 
precept :  and  therein  doth  naturally  tend  to  a  superiority  over  God, 
and  would  usurp  his  omnipotence,  and  deprive  him  of  his  blessed- 
ness. For  if  God  had  not  an  infinite  power  to  turn  the  designs  of  it 
to  his  own  glory,  but  the  will  of  sin  could  prevail,  God  woald  be 
totally  deprived  of  his  blessedness.  Doth  not  sin  endeavor  to  subject 
God  to  the  extravagant  and  contrary  wills  of  men,  and  make  him 
more  a  slave  than  any  creature  can  be  ?  For  the  will  of  no  creature, 
not  the  meanest  and  most  despicable  creature,  is  so  much  crossed,  as 
the  will  of  God  is  by  sin  (Isa.  xliii  24):  " Thou  hast  made  me  to 
serve  with  thy  sins :"  thou  hast  endeavored  to  make  a  mere  slave  of 
me  by  sin.  Sin  endeavors  to  subject  the  blessed  God  to  the  himior 
and  lust  of  every  person  in  the  world. 

Prop.  VI.  Men  sometimes  in  some  circumstances  do  wish  the  not 
being  of  God.  This  some  think  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  text,  "  The 
fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God,"  that  is,  he  wishes  there 
weie  no  God.  Many  tamper  with  their  own  hearts  to  bring  them  to 
a  persuasion  that  there  is  no  God :  and  when  they  cannot  do  that,  they 
conjure  up  wishes  that  there  were  none.  Men  naturally  have  some  con- 
science of  sin,  and  some  notices  of  justice  (Rom.  i.  82):  "  They  know 
the  j ucigment  of  God,"  and  they  know  the  demerit  of  sin ;  "  they  know 
the  j  udgment  of  God,  and  that  they  which  do  such  things  are  worthy 
ofdciith."  What  is  the  consequent  ofthis  but  fear  of  punishment;  and 
what  is  the  isiaue  of  that  fear,  but  a  wishing  the  Judge  either  unwilling 
or  unable  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  his  violated  law  r  When  God  is  the 
object  of  such  a.  wish,  it  is  a  virtual  undeifying  of  him :  not  to  be  able 
to  punish,  is  to  be  impotent ;  not  to  be  willing  to  punish,  is  to  be  un- 
jui't:  imperfections  inconsistent  with  tJie  Deitjr.  God  cannot  be  sup- 
posed without  an  infinite  power  to  act,  and  an  mfinite  righteousness  as 
the  rule  of  acting.  Fear  of  God  is  natural  to  all  men ;  not  a  fear  of 
offending  him,  but  a  fear  of  being  punished  by  him :  the  wishing  the 
extinction  of  God  has  its  degree  in  men,  according  to  the  degree  of 
their  fears  of  his  just  vengeance :  and  though  such  a  wish  be  not  in  its 
meridian  but  in  the  damned  in  hell,  yet  it  hath  its  starts  and  motionfi 
in  affrighted  and  awakened  consciences  on  the  earth :  under  this  rank 
of  wishers,  that  there  \vere  no  God,  or  that  God  were  destroyed,  do  fistlL 
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1.  Terrified  conficienceS)  that  are  Jfagor-misaabil,  see  nothing  bTit 

matter  cifesn  round  about    Ab  they  have  lived  without  the  bounds 

of  the  law,  they  are  a&aid  to  fall  under  the  stroke  of  his  justice : 

fear  wishes  the.  destruction  of  that  which  it  apprehends  hurtful :  it 

considei8  him  as  a  God  to  whom  vengeance  belongs,  as  the  Judge 

of  all  the  earth.i     The  less  hopes  such  an  one  hath  of  his  pardon, 

the  more  joj  he  would  have  to  hear  that  his  judge  should  be  stripped 

of  his  life:  he  would  entertain  with  delight  any  reasons  that  might 

support  him  in  the  conceit  that  there  were  no  God:>in  his  present 

state  such  a  doctrine  would  be  his  securitv  from  an  account :  he 

would  as  much  rejoice  if  there  were  no  God  to  inflame  an  hell  for 

hiiD,  as  any  guilty  malefactor  would  if  there  were  no  judge  to  order 

a  gibbet  for  him.  Shame  may  bridle  men's  words,  but  the  heart  will 

be  casdng  about  for  some  arguments  this  way,  to  secure  itself:  such 

as  are  at  any  time  in  Spira's  case,  wotdd  be  willing  to  cease  to  be 

creaboresy  that  God  might  cease  to  be  Judge.     *'  The  fool  hath  said 

in  his  heart,  there  .is  no  Elohim,  no  Judge;"  fencying  God  without 

any  exercise  of  his  judicial  authority.    And  there  is  not  any  wicked 

man  under  anguish  of  spirit,  but,  were  it  within  the  reach  of  his 

Dower,  would  take  away  the  life  of  God,  and  rid  himself  of  his  fears 

oy  destroying  his  Avenger. 

2.  Debauched  persons  are  not  without  such  wishes  sometimes :  an 
obstinate  servant  wishes  his  master's  death,  from  whom  he  expects 
correction  for  his  debaucheries.  Aa  man  stands  in  his  corrupt  nature, 
i  is  impossible  but  one  time  or  other  most  debauched  persons  at 
least  have  some  kind  of  velleities,  or  imperfect  wishes.  It  is.  as  nat- 
ural to  men  to  abhor  those  things  which  are  unsuitable  and  trouble- 
iome,  as  it  is  to  please  themselves  in  things  agreeable  to  their  minds 
tad  humors;  and  since  man  is  so  deeply  in  love  with  sin,  as  to  count 
it  the  most  estimable  good,  he  cannot  but  wish  the  abolition  of  that 
kw  which  checks  it,  and,  consequently,  the  change  of  the  Lawgiver 
which  enacted  it ;  and  in  wishing  a  change  in  the  holy  nature  of  Qoi 
he  wishes  a  destruction  of  God,  who  could  not  be  uod  if  he  ceasea 
to  be  immutably  holy.  They  do  as  certjdnly  wish  that  God  had  not 
a  holy  will  to  command  them,  as  despairing  souls  wish  that  God  had 
not  a  righteous  will  to  punish  them,  and  to  wish  conscience  extinct 
fcr  the  molestations  they  receive  from  it,  is  to  wish  the  power  con- 
adenee  represents  out  of  the  world  also.  Since  the  state  of  sinners 
is  a  state  of  distance  from  God,  and  the  language  of  sinneis  to  God  is, 
"  Depart  from  us ;"™  they  desire  as  little  the  continuance  of  his  beine, 
as  they  desire  the  knowledge  of  his  ways ;  the  same  reason  whion 
laoves  them  to  desire  God's  distance  from  them,  would  move  them 
to  desire  God's  not  being:  since  the  greatest  distance  would  be  most 
agreeable  to  them,  the  destruction  or  God  must  be  so  too ;  because 
toere  is  no  greater  distance  from  us^  than  in  not  being.  Men  would 
nther  have  God  not  to  be,  than  themselves  under  control,  that  sen* 
Boali^  might  range  at  pleasure;  he  is  like  a  '* heifer  sliding  from  the 
j<Ae  (Hosea  iv.  16).  The  cursing  of  God  in  the  heart,  feared  by 
#ob  of  his  children,  intimat^«  a  wishing  God  despoiled  of  his  author- 
isj,  that  their  pleasure  might  not  be  <kmped  by  his  law.    BesideUi 

•  Pnlm  zci^.  12.  »  j^^  ^zi,  14, 
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IS  there  any  natural  man  that  sins  against  actuated  knowledge,  but 
dither  thints  or  wishes  that  God  might  not  see  him,  that  God  might 
not  know  his  actions?    And  is  not  this  to  wish  the  destruction  of  ' 
God,  who  could  not  be  Grod  unless  he  were  immense  and  omniscient? 
8.  Under  this  rank  fall  those  who  perform  external  duties  only 
out  of  a  principle  of  slavish  fear.    Many  men  perform  those  duties 
that  the  law  enjoins,  with  the  same  sentiments  that  slaves  per- 
form their  drudgery;   and  are  constrained  in  their  duties  by  no 
other  considerations  but  those  of  the  whip  and  the  cudgeL    Since, 
therefore,  they  do  it  with  reluctancy,  and  secretly  murmur  while 
they  seem  to  obey,  they  would  be  willing  that  both  the  command 
were  recced,  and  the  master  that  commands  them  were  in  another 
world,  ^ne  spirit  of  adoption  makes  men  act  towards  Gt)d  as  a 
father,  a  spirit  of  bondage  only  eyes  him  as  a  judge^  Those  that 
look  upon  their  superiors  as  tyrannical,  wiU  not  oe  iStich  concerned 
in  their  welfare ;  and  would  be  more  glad  to  have  their  nails  pared, 
than  be  under  perpetual  fear  of  them.    Many  men  regard  not  the 
Infinite  Goodness  m  the  service  of  him,  but  consider  him  as  cruel, 
tyrannical,  injurious  to  their  liberty.    Adam's  posterity  are  ij.ot  fret 
from  the  sentiments  of  their  common  fether,  till  they  are  regenerate. 
You  know  what  conceit  was  the  hammer  whereby  the  hellish  Jael 
struck  the  nail  into  our  first  parents,  which  conveved  death,  together 
with  the  same  imagination  to  all  their  posterity  (Gen.  iii.  5):  *^God 
knows  that  in  the  day  you  eat  thereoi^  your  eyes  shall  be  opened, 
and  you  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil."    Alas,  poor 
souls  1  God  knew  what  he  did  when  he  forbade  you  that  firuit ;  he  was 
jealous  you  should  be  too  happy ;  it  was  cruelty  in  him  to  deprive 
you  of  a  food  so  pleasant  and  delicious.    The  apprehension  of  the 
severity  of  God's  commands  riseth  up  no  less  in  desires  that  there 
were  no  God  over  us,  than  Adam's  apprehension  of  envy  in  God  for 
the  restraint  of  one  tree,  moved  him  to  attempt  to  be  equal  with 
God :  fear  is  as  powerful  to  produce  the  one  in  his  posterity,  as  pnde 
was  to  produce  the  other  in  the  common  root   When  we  apprenend 
a  thing  hurtful  to  us,  we  desire  so  much  evil  to  it,  as  may  render  it 
incapable  of  doing  us  the  hurt  we  fear.   As  we  wish  the  preservation 
of  wnat  we  love  or  hope  for,  so  we  are  naturally  apt  to  wish  the  not 
being  of  that  whence  we  fear  some  hurt  or  trouble.    We  must  not 
understand  this  as  if  any  man  did  formally  wish  the  destruction  of 
Qt>d,  as  God.    God  in  himself  is  an  infinite  mirror  of  goodness  and 
ravishing  loveliness ;  he  is  infinitely  good,  and  so  universally  good, 
and  nothing  but  good ;  and  is  therefore  so  agreeable  to  a  creature, 
as  a  creature,  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  creature,  while  it  bears 
itself  to  God  as  a  creature,  should  be  guilty  of  this,  but  thirst  after 
him  and  cherish  every  motion  to  him.    As  no  man  wishes  the  de- 
struction of  any  creature,  as  a  creature,  but  as  it  may  conduce  to 
something  which  he  counts  may  be  beneficial  to  himself;  so  no  man 
doth,  nor  perhaps  can  wish  the  cessation  of  the  being  of  Gt)d,  as 
Qrod ;  for  tnen  he  must  wish  his  own  being  to  cease  also ;  but  as  he 
considers  him  clothed  with  some  perfections,  which  he  apprehends 
as  injurious  to  him,  as  his  holiness  in  forbidding  sin,  his  justice  in 
punishing  sin ;  and  God  being  judged  in  those  perfections,  contrary 
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to  frhat  the  revolted  creature  thinks  convenient  and  good  for  him- 
BdH,  he  may  wish  God  stripped  of  those  perfections,  that  thereby  he 
may  be  free  from  all  fear  of  trouble  and  grief  from  him  in  his  failed 
state.  In  wishing  God  deprived  of  those,  he  wishes  God  deprived 
of  his  being;  because  God  cannot  retain  his  deity  without  a  love  of 
righteousness,  and  hatred  of  iniquity;  and  he  could  not  testify  his 
love  to  the  one,  or  his  loathing  of  the  other,  without  encouraging 
goodness,  and  witnessing  his  anger  against  iniquity.  Let  us  now 
appeal  to  ourselves,  and  examine  our  own  consciences.  Did  we 
never  please  ourselves  sometimes  in  the  thoughts,  how  happv  we 
should  be,  how  free  in  our  vain  pleasures,  if  there  were  no  6od? 
Have  we  not  desired  to  be  our  own  lords,  without  control,  subject 
to  no  law  but  our  own,  and  be  guided  by  no  will  but  that  of  the 
flesh?  Did  we  never  rage  against  God  under  his  afflicting  hand? 
Did  we  never  wish  God  stripped  of  his  holy  will  to  command,  and 
his  righteous  will  to  punish  ?  &c. 

Thus  much  for  the  general.  For  the  proof  of  this,  many  consid- 
erations will  bring  in  evidence ;  most  may  be  reduced  to  mese  two 
generals :  Man  would  set  himself  up,  first,  as  his  own  rule ;  secondly, 
as  his  own  end  and  happiness. 

I.  Man  would  set  himself  up  as  his  own  rule  instead  of  God.  This 
will  be  evidenced  in  this  method. 

1.  Man  naturally  disowns  the  rule  God  sets  him.  2.  He  owns  any 
other  rule  rather  than  that  of  God's  prescribing.  8.  These  he  dotn 
in  order  to  the  setting  himself  up  as  his  own  rule.  4.  He  makes 
himself  not  only  his  own  rule,  but  he  would  make  himself  the  rule 
of  God,  and  give  laws  to  his  Creator. 

First,  Man  naturally  disowns  the  rule  God  sets  him.  It  is  all  one 
to  deny  his  royalty,  and  to  deny  his  being.  When  we  disown  his 
authority,  we  disown  his  Godhead.  It  is  the  right  of  God  to  be  the 
sovereign  of  his  creatures,  and  it  must  be  a  very  loose  and  trivial 
assent  that  such  men  have  to  God's  superiority  over  them,  (and  con- 
sequently to  the  excellency  of  his  being,  upon  which  that  authority  is 
founded)  who  are  scarce  at  ease  in  themselves,  but  when  they  are 
invading  his  rights,  breaking  his  bands,  casting  away  his  cords,  and 
contradicting  his  will.  Every  man  naturally  is  a  son  of  Belial,  would 
be  without  a  yoke,  and  leap  over  God's  enclosures ;  and  in  breaking 
out  against  ms  sovereignty,  we  disown  his  being,  as  God,  for  to  be 
God  and  sovereign  are  inseparable ;  he  could  not  be  God,  if  he  were 
not  supreme ;  nor  could  he  be  a  Creator  without  being  a  Lawgiver. 
To  be  God  and  yet  inferior  to  another,  is  a  contradiction.  To  make 
rational  creatures  without  prescribing  them  a  law,  is  to  make  them 
without  holiness,  wisdom  and  goodness. 

1.  There  is  in  man  naturally  an  unwillingness  to  have  any  ac- 
quaintance with  the  rule  God  sets  him  (Psalm  xiv.  2):  "None  that 
did  understand  and  seek  God."  The  refusing  instruction  and  casting 
his  Word  behind  the  back  is  a  part  of  atheism.^  We  are  heavy  in 
hearing  the  instructions  either  oi  law  or  gospel,  °  and  slow  in  the  ap- 
prehension of  what  we  hear.  The  people  that  God  had  hedged  m 
mm  the  wilderness  of  the  world  for  his  own  garden,  were  foolish 
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and  did  not  know  God;  were  Bottisli  and  had  no  understanding  of 
him.P  The  law  of  God  is  accounted  a  strange  thing  ;<i  a  thing  of  a 
different  climate,  and  a  far  country  from  the  heart  of  man ;  where- 
with the  mind  of  man  had  no  natural  acquaintance,  and  had  no  de- 
sire to  have  any ;  or  they  regarded  it  as  a  sordid  thing :  what  God 
accounts  great  and  valuable,  they  acooimt  mean  and  despicable. 
Men  may  show  a  civility  to  a  stranger,  but  scarce  contract  an  inti- 
macy :  there  can  be  no  amicable  agreement  between  the  holy  will 
of  God  and  the  heart  of  a  depraved  creature :  one  is  holy,  the  other 
unholy ;  one  is  universally  good,  the  other  stark  naught.  The  purity 
of  the  Iliyine  rule  renders  it  nauseous  to  the  impurity  of  a  camaJ 
heart,  ^^ater  and  fire  may  as  well  friendly  kiss  each  other  and  live 
togetherVithout  quarrelling  and  hissing,  as  Jie  holy  will  of  God 
and  the  xmregenerate  heart  of  a  fallen  creature^ 

The  nauseating  a  holy  rule  is  an  evidence  of  atheism  in  the 
heart,  as  the  nauseating  wholesome  food  is  of  putrefied  phlegm  in 
the  stomach.  It  is  found  more  or  less  in  every  Christian,  in  tiie  re- 
mainders, though  not  in  a  full  empire.  As  there  is  a  law  in  his  mind 
whereby  he  delights  in  the  law  of  God,  so  there  is  a  law  in  his  mem- 
bers whereby  he  wars  against  the  law  of  God  (Rom.  viL  22,  23,  25). 
How  predominant  is  this  loathing  of  the  law  of  God,  when  corrupt 
nature  is  in  its  full  strength,  without  anv  principle  to  control  it ! 
There  is  in  the  mind  of  such  a  one  a  darkness,  whereby  it  is  igno- 
rant of  it,  and  in  the  will  a  depravedness,  whereby  it  is  repugnant 
to  it.  If  man  were  naturally  willing  and  able  to  have  an  mtimate 
acquaintance  with,  and  delight  in  the  law  of  God,  it  had  not  been 
such  a  signal  favor  for  God  to  promise  to  "  write  the  law  in  the 
heart."  A  man  mav  sooner  engrave  the  chronicle  of  a  whole  nation, 
or  all  the  records  of  God  in  the  Scripture  upon  the  hardest  marble 
with  his  bare  finger,  than  write  one  syllable  of  the  law  of  God  in  a 
spiritual  manner  upon  his  heart.    For, 

(1.)  Men  are  neghgent  in  using  the  means  for  the  knowledge  of  God's 
will.  All  natural  men  are  fools,  who  know  not  how  to  use  the  price 
God  puts  into  their  hands ;'  they  put  not  a  due  estimate  upon  opportu- 
nities and  means  of  grace,  and  account  that  law  folly  which  is  the  birth 
of  an  infinite  and  holy  wisdom.  The  knowledge  of  God  which  they 
may  glean  from  creatures,  and  is  more  pleasant  to  the  natural  gust 
of  men,  is  not  improved  to  the  glory  of  God,  if  we  will  believe  the 
indictment  the  apostle  brings  against  the  Gentiles.*  And  most  of 
those  that  have  dived  into  the  depths  of  nature,  have  been  more  stu- 
dious of  the  qualities  of  the  creatures,  than  of  the  excellency  of  the 
nature,  or  the  discovery  of  the  mind  of  God  in  them;  who  regard 
only  the  rising  and  motions  of  the  star,  but  fidJow  not  with  the  wise 
men,  its  conduct  to  the  King  of  the  Jews.  ^Bow  often  do  we  see 
men  filled  with  an  eager  tmrst  for  all  other  kind  of  knowledge, 
that  cannot  acquiesce  in  a  twilight  discovery,  but  are  inquisitive  into 
the  causes  and  reasons  of  effects,  yet  are  contented  with  a  weak  and 
languishing  knowledge  of  God  and  his  law,  and  are  easily  tired  with 
the  proposals  of  themp  He  now  that  nauseates  the  means  whereby 
he  may  come  to  know  and  obey  God,  has  no  intention  to  make  the 
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law  of  Gk>d  his  rule.  There  is  no  man  that  intends  seriously  an  end, 
but  he  intends  means  in  order  to  that  end :  as  when  a  man  intends 
the  preservation  or  recovery  of  his  health,  he  will  intend  means  in 
order  to  those  ends,  otherwise  he  cannot  be  said  to  intend  his  health ; 
so  he  that  is  not  diligent  in  nsing  means  to  know  the  mind  of  God, 
has  no  sound  intention  to  make  the  will  and  law  of  God  his  rule.  Is 
not  the  inquiry  after  the  will  of  God  made  a  work  by  the  bye>  and  fain 
to  lacquey  after  other  concerns  of  an  inferior  nature,  if  it  hath  any 

?lace  at  all  in  the  soul  ?  which  is  a  despising  the  being  of  Goa. 
lie  notion  of  the  sovereignty  of  God  bears  the  'same  date  with  the 
notion  of  his  Godhead;  and  by  the  same  way  that  he  rciyeals  him- 
self, he  reveals  his  authority  over  us:  whetner  it  be  by  creatures 
^thout,  or  conscience  within.  All  authority  over  rational  creatures 
consists  in  commanding  and^directing :  the  auty  of  rational  creatures 
in  compliance  with  that  authority  consists  in  obeying.  Where  there 
is  therefore  a  careless  neglect  of  those  means  which  convey  the 
knowledge  of  God's  will  and  our  duty,  there  is  an  utter  disowning 
of  God  as  our  Sovereign  and  our  rule. 

(2.)  When  any  part  of  the  mind  and  will  of  God  breaks  in  upon 
ilien,  they  endeavor  to  shake  it  orf:  as  a  man  would  a  sergeant  that 
comes  to  arrest  him,  "they  like  not  to  retain  God  in  their  knowl- 
edge" (Eom.  i  28V  "  A  natural  man  receives  not  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  of  God ;"  tnat  is,  into  his  affection ;  he  pusheth  them  back  as 
men  do  troublesome  and  importunate  beggars:  they  have  no  kind 
ness  to  bestow  upon  it :  they  thrust  with  both  shoulders  against  the 
troth  of  God,  when  it  presseth  in  upon  them ;  and  dash  as  much 
contempt  upon  it  as  the  Pharisees  did  upon  the  doctrine  our  Sa- 
viour directed  against  their  covetousness.  As  men  naturallv  deUght 
to  be  without  God  in  the  world,  so^ey  delight  to  be  witnout  any 
of&pring  of  Gbd  in  their  thoughts.  tSince  the  spiritual  palate  of  m^ 
is  depraved,  divine  truth  is  unsavQjy  and  ungrateful  to  us,  till  our 
taste  and  relish  is  restored  by  graceT^enoe  men  damp  and  quench 
the  motions  of  the  Spirit  to  obediBTlce  and  compliance  with  the  dic- 
tates of  God ;  strip  them  of  their  life  and  vigor,  and  kill  them  in 
the  womb.  How  unable  are  our  memories  to  retain  the  substance 
of  spiritual  truth ;  but  like  sand  in  a  glass,  put  in  at  one  part  and 
nms  out  at  the  other  I  Have  not  many  a  secret  wish,  that  tne  Scrip- 
ture had  never  mentioned  some  truths,  or  that  they  were  blotted  out 
of  the  Bible,  because  they  face  their  consciences,  and  discourage 
those  boiling  lusts  they  would  with  eagerness  and  delight  pursue  ? 
Methinks  that  interruption  John  gives  our  Saviour  when  he  was 
upon  the  reproof  of  their  pridcj  looks  little  better  than  a  design  to 
divert  him  firom  a  discourse  so  much  against  the  grain,  by  telling 
him  a  story  of  their  prohibiting  one  to  cast  out  devils,  because  he 
followed  not  them.*  ^How  glad-  are  men  when  they  can  raise  a  bat- 
tery against  a  command  of  God,  and  raise  some  smart  objection 
whereby  they  may  shelter  themselves  from  the  strictness  of  itn 

(3.)  When  men  cannot  shake  oflf  the  notices  of  the  will  anWiind 
of  God,  th^  have  no  pleasure  in  the  consideration  of  them ;  which 
oould  not  possibly  be,  if  there  were  a  real  and  fixed  design  to  own 
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tlie  mind  and  law  of  God  as  our  rule.  Subjects  or  servants  that  love 
to  obey  their  prince  and  master,  will  delight  to  read  and  execute 
their  orders.    The  devils  understand  the  law  of  God  in  their  minds, 
but  they  loathe  the  impressions  of  it  upon  their  wills :  those  miserable 
spirits  are  bound  in  chains  of  darkness,  evil  habits  in  their  wills,  that 
they  have  not  a  thought  of  obeying  that  law  they  know.    It  was  an 
unclean  beast  \mder  the  law  that  did  not  chew  the  cud:  it  is  a  cor- 
rupt heart  that  doth  not  chew  truth  by  meditation,    A  natural  maa 
is  said  not  to  know  God,  or  the  things  of  God ;  he  may  know  them 
nationally,  but  he  knows  them  not  affectionately.    A  sensual  soul 
can  have  qo  delight  in  a  spiritual  law.    To  be  sensual  and  not  to 
have  the  Spirit  are  inseparable  (Jude  19).    Natural  men  may  indeed 
meditate  upon  the  law  and  truth  of  God,  but  without  delight  in  it ; 
if  they  take  any  pleasure  in  it,  it  is  only  as  it  is  knowledge,  not  as  it 
is  a  rule ;  for  we  delight  in  nothing  that  we  desire,  but  upon  the 
same  account  that  we  desire  it.    Natural  men  desire  to  know  God 
and  some  part  of  his  will  and  law,  not  out  of  a  sense  of  their  practi- 
cal excellency,  but  a  natural  thirat  after  knowledge :  and  i±'  they 
have  a  delight,  it  is  in  the  act  of  knowing,  not  in  the  object  known, 
not  in  the  duties  that  stream  from  that  knowledge ;  they  design  the 
furnishing  their  understandings,  not  the  quickening  their  aflfectiona, 
— ^like  idle  boys  that  strike  fire,  not  to  warm  themselves  by  the 
heat,  but  sport  themselves  with  the  sparks ;  whereas  a  gracious  soul 
accounts  not  only  his  meditation,  or  the  operations  of  his  soul  about 
God  and  his  will  to  be  sweet,  but  he  hath  a  joy  in  the  object  of  that 
meditation."    Many  h^e  the  knowledge  of  God,  who  have  no  delight 
in  him  or  his  will,  ^wls  have  eyes  to  perceive  that  there  is  a  sun, 
but  by  reason  of  the  weakness  of  their  sight  have  no  pleasure  to  look 
upon  a  beam  of  it :  so  neither  can  a  man  by  nature  love,  or  delight 
iu  the  will  of  God,  because  of  his  natural  corruption^  That  law  that 
riseth  up  in  men  for  conviction  and  instructioh,*tney  keep  down 
under  the  power  of  corruption;  making  their  souls  not  the  sanctuary, 
but  prison  of  truth  (Rom.  i.  18).     They  will  keep  it  down  in  their 
hearts,  if  they  cannot  keep  it  out  of  their  heads,  ana  will  not  endeavor 
to  know  and  taste  the  spirit  of  it. 

(4.)  There  is,  further,  a  rising  and  swelling  of  the  heart  against  the 
will  of  God,  1st  Internal  God's  law  cast  against  a  hard  heart,  is 
like  a  ball  thrown  against  a  stone^wall,  by  reason  of  the  resistance 
rebounding  the  further  from  it;^e  meeting  of  a  divine  truth  and 
the  heart  of  man,  is  like  the  meetmg  of  two  tides,  the  weaker  swells 
and  foams^  We  have  a  natural  antipathy  against  a  divine  rule,  and 
therefore  when  it  is  clapped  close  to  our  consciences,  there  is  a  snuf- 
fing at  it,  high  reasonings  against  it,  corruption  breaks  out  more 
strongly :  as  water  poured  on  lime  sets  it  on  fire  by  an  antiperisicLsis, 
and  the  more  water  is  cast  upon  it,  the  more  furiously  it  bums ;  or 
as  the  sunbeams  shining  upon  a  dunghill  make  the  steams  the  thicker, 
I  and  the  stench  the  noiaomer,  neither  being  the  positive  cause  of  the 
I  smoke  in  the  lime,  or  the  stench  in  the  dunghill,  but  by  accident  the 
I  causes  of  the  eruption :  ( Rom.  vii.  8\  "  But  sin  taking  Occasion  by 
\^Q  commandment,  wrought  in  me  all  manner  of  concupiscencei  for 
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wiAiout  tte  law  sin  was  dead."  \^in  was  in  a  languiflliing  posture, 
as  if  it  were  dead,  like  a  lazy  garrison  in  a  citj,  till,  upon  an  alarm 
from  the  adversary,  it  takes  arms,  and  I'evives  its  courage ;  all  the 
an  in  the  heart  gathers  together  its  force  to  maintain  its  standing, 
like  the  vapors  of  tjie  night,  which  unite  themselves  more  closely  to 
resist  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun^  Deep  conviction  often  provokes 
fierce  opposition ;  sometimes  disputes  against  a  divine  rule  end  in 
blasphemies:  (Acts  xiii.  46),  "contradicting  and  blaspheming"  are 
coupled  together.  Men  naturally  desire  things  that  are  forbidden, 
ana  reject  things  commanded,  from  the  corruption  of  nature,  which 
tkfii^sts  an  unbounded  liberty,  and  is  impatient  of  returning  under 
that  yoke  it  hath  shaken  off)  and  therefore  rageth  against  the  bars 
of  Uie  law,  as  the  waves  roar  against  the  restraint  of  a  bank.  When 
the  xmderstanding  is  dark,  and  the  mind  ignorant,  sin  lies  as  dead ; 
"A  man  scarce  knows  he  hath  such  motions  of  concupiscence  in 
him,  he  finds  not  the  least  breath  of  wind,  but  a  full  calm  in  his 
soul ;  but  when  he  is  awakened  by  the  law,  then  the  viciousness  of 
nature  being  sensible  of  an  invasion  of  its  empire,  arms  itself  against 
the  divine  law,  and  the  more  the  command  is  urged,  the  more  vigor- 
ously it  bends  its  strength,  and  more  insolently  lifts  up  itself  against 
it;"^  he  perceives  more  and  more  atheistical  lusts  than  before;  "all 
manner  of  concupiscence,"  more  leprous  and  contagious  than  before. 
When  there  are  any  motions  to  turn  to  God,  a  reluctancy  is  presently 
perceived ;  atheistical  thoughts  bluster  in  the  mind  like  the  wind, 
they  know  not  whence  they  come,  nor  whither  they  go ;  so  unapt 
is  the  heart  to  any  acknowledgment  of  God  a/i  his  ruler,  and  any 
le-union  with  him.  Hence  men  are  said  to  r*3sist  the  Holy  Ghost 
(Acta  viL  51),  to  fall  against  it,  as  the  word  signifies,  as  a  stone,  or 
any  ponderous  body  fells  against  that  which  lies  in  its  way :  thej 
would  dash  to  pieces,  or  grind  to  powder  that  very  motion  which  is 
made  for  their  instruction,  and  the  Spirit  tc»o  wmch  makes  it,  and 
that  not  fit)m  a  fit  of  passion,  but  an  habitual  repugnance ;  "  Ye 
always  resist,"  &c.  2d.  External.  It  is  a  fruit  oi  atheism  in  the 
fourth  vejcs^  of  this  psalm,  "  Who  eat  up  my  people  as  they  eat 
bread."  yHow  do  the  revelations  of  the  mind  of  God  meet  with 
opposition!  and  the  carnal  world  like  dogs  bark  aeainst  the  shining 
of  the  moon ;  so  much  men  hate  the  light,  that  they  spurn  at  the 
lanthoms  that  bear  it;  and  because  they  cannot  endure  the  treasure, 
often  fling  the  earthen  vessels  agmnst  the  ground  wherein  it  is  held. 
If  the  entrance  of  truth  render  the  nmrket  worse  for  Diana's  shrines, 
the  whole  city  will  be  in  an  uproa^^y  When  Socrates  upon  natural 
principles  confuted  the  heathen  ioSlatry,  and  asserted  the  unity  of 
ijod,  the  whole  cry  of  Athens,  a  learned  university,  is  against  him ; 
and  because  he  opposed  the  public  received  religion,  though  with  an 
undoubted  truth,  he  must  end  his  life  by  violence.  How  hath  every 
comer  of  the  world  steamed  with  the  blood  of  those  that  would 
nudntain  the  authority  of  God  in  the  world !  The  devil's  children 
will  follow  the  steps  of  their  father,  and  endeavor  to  bruise  the  heel 
of  divine  truth,  that  would  endeavor  to  break  the  head  of  corrupt 
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(5.)  Men  often  seem  desirous  to  be  acquainted  "with  the  will  of 
God,  not  out  of  any  respect  to  his  mil,  and  to  make  it  tlieir  rule,  but 
upon  some  other  consiaeration.  Truth  is  scarce  received  as  truth. 
Tnere  is  more  of  hypocrisy  than  sincerity  in  the  pale  of  the  chuich, 
and  attendance  on  the  mind  of  God.    The  outward  dowry  of  a  reli- 

fiolis  profession,  miEikes  it  oftfen  more  desirable  than  tne  beauty.. 
udas  was  a  follower  of  Christ  for  the  bag,  not  out  of  any  affection 
to  the  divine  revelation.  Men  sometime  pretend  a  desire  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  will  of  God,  to  satisfy  their  own  passions,  rather* 
than  to  conform  to  God's  will ;  the  religion  of  such  is  not  the  judg- 
ment of  the  man,  but  the  passion  of  the  brute.  Many  entertain  a 
doctrine  for  the  person's  sake,  rather  than  a  person  for  the  doctrine's 
sake,  and  believe  a  thing  because  it  comes  from  a  man  they  esteem, 
as  if  his  lips  were  more  canonical  than  Scripture.  The*  Apostle 
implies  in  the  commendation  he  gives  the  Theflsalonians,^  that  some 
receive  the  word  for  human  interest,  not  as  it  is  in  truth  the  word 
and  will  of  God  to  Coromand  and  govern  their  consciences  by  its 
sovereign  authority ;  or  else  they  have  the  "truth  of  God"  (as  St. 
James  speaks  of  the  fisdth  of  Christ)  "  with  respect  of  persons  ;"«^  and 
receive  it  not  for  the  sake  of  the  fountain,  but  of  the  channel;  so 
that  many  times  the  same  truth  delivered  by  another,  is  disregarded, 
which,  when  dropping  from  the  fancy  and  mouth  of  a  man's  own 
idol,  is  cried  up  as  an  oracle.  This  is  to  make  not  God,  but  man  the 
rule ;  for  though  we  entertain  that  which  materiallv  is  the  truth  of 
God,  yet  not  formally  as  his  truth,  but  as  conveyed  By  one  we  affect ; 
and  tnat  we  receive/  a  truth  and  not  an  error,  we  owe  the  obligation 
to  the  honesty  of  the  instrument,  and  not  to  the  strength  and  clear- 
ness of  our  own  judgment.  Wrong  considerations  may  give  admit- 
tance  to  an  unclean,  as  well  as  a  clean  beast  into  the  ark  of  the  so\iL 
That  which  is  contrary  to  the  mind  of  God,  may  be  entertained,  as 
well  as  that  which  is  agreeable.  It  is  all  one  to  such  that  have  no 
respect  to  God,  what  they  have,  as  it  is  all  one  to  a  sponge  to  suck 
up  the  foulest  water  or  the  sweetest  wine,  when  either  is  applied 
to  it. 

(6).  Many  that  entertain  the  notions  of  the  will  and  mind  of  God, 
admit  them  with  unsettled  and  wavering  affections.  There  is  a  great 
levity  in  the  heart  of  man.  The  Jews  that  one  day  applaud  our 
Saviour  with  hosannahs  as  their  king,  vote  his  crucifixion  the  next, 
and  use-li|m  as  a  murderer.  We  begin  in  the  Spirit,  and  end  in  the 
flesh.  COur  hearts,  like  lute-strings,  are  changed  with  every  change 
of  weatner,  with  every  appearance  of  a  temptation ;  scarce  one  motion 
of  God  in  a  thousana  prevails  with  us  for  a  settled  abode.  It  is  a 
hard  task  to  make  a  signature  of  those  truths  upon  our  affections, 
which  will  with  ease  pass  current  with  our  understandings;  our 
affections  will  as  soon  lose  them,  as  our  understandings  embrace  the"^ 
The  heart  of  man  is  "  unstable  as  water."**  Some  were  willing  to 
rejoice  in  John's  light,  which  reflected  a  lustre  on  their  minds ;  but 
not  in  his  heat,  which  would  have  conveyed  a  warmth  to  their  hearts ; 
and  the  light  was  pleasing  to  them  but  for  a  season,  <^  while  their 
corruptions  lay  as  if  they  were  dead,  not  when  they  were  awakened. 

■  1  Thesa.  illS.  •  Jomee  il  2.  ^  Gen.  xlix.  4.  JameB  La  *  John  r.  8A^ 
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Tmili  ma^  be  admitted  one  das.  and  the  next  day  rejected ;  as 
Axistin  saith  of  a  wicked  inaii,\^  loves  the  truth  shining,  but  he 
hates  the  truth  reproving^  This  is  not  to  make  Gk>d,  but  our  own 
humor,  our  rule  and  measure. 

(7.)  Many  desire  an  acquaintance  with  the  law  and  truth  of  God^ 
with  a  design  to  improve  some  lust  by  it ;  to  turn  the  word  of  God 
to  be  a  pander  to  the  breach  of  his  law.  This  is  so  far  from  making 
God's  will  our  rule,  that  we  make  our  own  vile  affections  the  rule  of 
his  law.  How  many  forced  interpretations  of  Scripture  have  been 
coined  to  give  content  to  the  lusts  of  men,  and  the  divine  rule  forced 
to  bend,  and  be  squared  to  men's  loose  and  carnal  apprehensions  I 
It  is  a  part  of  the  instability  or  falseness  of  the  heart,  to  ^'  wrest  the 
Scriptures  to  their  own  destruction  ;"d  which  they  could  not  do,  if 
they  did  not  first  wring  them  to  countenance  some  detestable  error 
or  nlthy  crime.  In  Paradise  the  first  interpretation  made  of  the  first 
law  of  God,  was  point  blank  against  the  mmd  of  the  Lawgiver,  and 
vei^omous  to  the  whole  race  of  mankind.  Paid  himself  feared  that 
8ome  might  put  his  doctrine  of  grace  to  so  ill  a  use,  as  to  be  an  altar 
and  sanctuary  to  shelter  their  presumption  (Bom.  vL^  15) :  '^  Shall 
we  then  continue  in  sin,  that  grace  may  abound  ?'X^Jisonous  con- 
sequences are  often  drawn  from  the  sweetest  truths^  as  when  God's 
patience  is  made  a  topic  whence  to  argue  against  Bis  providence,®  ox 
an  encouragement  to  commit  evil  more  greedily ;  as  though  because 
he  had  not  presently  a  revencdng  hand,  he  had  not  an  all-seeine  eye : 
OT  when  the  doctrine  of  iTist^cTtioa  bj  &itb  is  made  use  of  to  de- 
pross  a  holy  life ;  or  God  s  readiness  to  receive  returning  sinners,  an 
encouragement  to  defer  repentance  till  a  death-bed.  A  liar  will  hunt 
for  shelter  in  the  reward  God  gave  the  midwives  that  lied  to  Pharaoh 
for  the  preservation  of  the  males  of  Israel,  and  Bahab's  saving  the 
spies  by  false  intelligence.  God  knows  how  to  distinguish  between 
grace  and  corruption,  that  may  lie  close  together ;  or  between  some- 
thing of  moral  goodness  and  moral  evil,  which  may  be  mixed ;  we 
find  their  fidelity  rewarded,  which  was  a  moral  good ;  but  not  their 
lie  approved,  which  was  a  moral  evil.  Nor  will  Christ's  conversing 
with  sinners,  be  a  plea  for  any  to  thrust  themselves  into  evil  company, 
Christ  conversed  with  sinners,  as  a  physician  with  diseased  persons, 
to  cure  them,  not  approve  them ;  ofliers  with  profligate  persons,  to 
receive  infection  from  them,  not  to  communicate  holiness  to  them. 
Satan's  children  have  studied  their  father's  art,  who  wanted  not  per^ 
verted  Scripture  to  second  his  temptations  against  our  Saviour.^ 
How  often  ao  carnal  hearts  turn  divine  revelation  to  carnal  ends,  as 
the  sea  fresh  water  into  salt  I  As  men  subject  the  precepts  of  God 
to  carnal  interests,  so  they  subject  the  truths  of  God  to  carnal  fancies. 
When  men  will  all^orize  the  word,  and  make  a  humorous  and  crazy 
&ncy  the  interpreter  of  divine  oracles,  and  not  the  Spirit  speaking 
ia  the  word ;  mis  is  to  enthrone  our  own  imaginations  as  the  rule  of 
God's  law,  and  depose  his  law  from  being  the  rule  of  our  reason ;  this 
is  to  rifle  truth  of  its  true  mind  and  intent  'Tis  more  to  rob  a  man 
of  his  reason,  the  essential  constitutive  part  of  man,  than  of  his  estate : 
this  is  to  refuse  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  his  will.    We  shalJ 

*  2  Peter  iii.  16.  •  Psalm  xoiv.  1.  '  Matt  ir.  4-6. 
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never  tell  what  is  the  matter  of  a  precept,  or  the  matter  of  a  promise, 
if  we  impose  a  sense  upon  it  contrary  to  the  plain  meaning  of  it ; 
^thereby  we  shall  make  the  law  of  God  to  have  a  distinct  sense  ac- 
cording to  the  variety  of  men's  imaginations,  and  so  make  every 
man's  &ncy  a  law  to  himself.  Now  that  this  unwillingness  to  have 
a  spiritual  acquaintance  with  divine  truth  is  a  disowning  God  as  our 
rule,  and  a  setting  up  self  in  his  stead,  is  evident ;  because  this  un- 
willingness respects  truth. 

1st.  As  it  is  most  spiritual  and  holy.  A  fleshly  mind  is  most  con- 
trary to  a  spiritual  law,  and  particularly  as  it  is  a  searching  and  dis- 
covering law,  that  would  dethrone  all  other  rules  in  the  soul.  As 
men  love  to  be  without  a  holy  God  in  the  world,  so  they  love  to  be 
without  a  holy  law,  the  transcript  and  image  of  God's  holiness  in 
their  hearts ;  and  without  holy  men,  the  lights  kindled  by  the  Father 
of  lights.  As  the  holiness  of  God,  so  the  holiness  of  the  law  most 
offends  a  carnal  heart  (Isa.  xxx.  11):  "Cause  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel  to  cease  from  before  us,  prophesy  to  us  right  things."  TJiey 
could  not  endure  God  as  a  holy  one.  Herein  God  places  their  re- 
bellion, rejecting  him  as  their  rpie  ^ver.  9),  "  Rebellious  children,  that 
will  not  hear  the  law  of  the  Lord.  The  more  pure  and  precious 
any  discovery  of  God  is,  the  more  it  is  disrelished  by  the  world :  as 
spiritual  sins  are  sweetest  to  a  carnal  heart,  so  spiritual  truths  are 
most  distasteful.  The  more  of  the  brightness  of  the  sun  any  beam 
conveys,  the  more  offensive  it  is  to  a  distempered  eye. 

2d.  As  it  doth  most  relate  to,  or  lead  to  God.  The  devil  directs 
his  fiercest  batteries  against  those  doctrines  in  the  word,  and  those 
graces  in  the  heart,  which  most  exalt  God,  debase  man,  and  bring 
men  to  the  lowest  subjection  to  their  Creator ;  such  is  the  doctrine 
and  grace  of  justifying  faith.  That  men  hate  not  knowledge  as 
knowledge,  but  as  it  directs  them  to  choose  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  was 
the  determination  of  the  Holy  Ghost  long  ago  (Prov.  i.  29) :  "  For 
that  they  hated  knowledge,  and  did  not  choose  the  fear  of  the  Lord." 
Whatsoever  respects  God,  cleais  up  guilt,  witnesses  man's  revolt  to 
him,  rouseth  up  conscience,  and  moves  to  a  return  to  God,  a  man 
naturally  runs  from,  as  Adam  did  from  God,  and  seeks  a  shelter  in 
some  weak  bushes  of  error,  rather  than  appear  before  it.  Not  that 
men  are  unwilHng  to  inquire  into  and  contemplate  some  divine  truths 
which  lie  furthest  from  the  heart,  and  concern  not  themselves  im- 
mediately with  the  rectifjring  the  soul :  they  may  view  them  with 
such  a  pleasure  as  some  might  take  in  beholding  the  miracles  of  our 
Saviour,  who  could  not  endure  his  searching  doctrine.  The  light  of 
speculation  may  be  pleasant,  but  the  light  of  conviction  is  grievous , 
that  which  galls  their  consciences,  and  would  affect  them  with  a  sense 
of  their  duty  to  God.  Is  it  not  easy  to  perceive,  that  when  a  man 
begins  to  be  serious  in  the  concerns  of  the  honor  of  God  and  the 
duty  of  his  soul,  he  feels  a  reluctancy  within  him,  even  against  the 
pleas  of  conscience ;  which  evidenceth  that  some  \m worthy  principle 
has  got  footing  in  the  hearts  of  men,  which  fights  against  the  declara* 
tions  of  God  without,  and  the  impressions  of  the  law  of  God  within, 
at  the  same  time  when  a  man's  own  conscience  takes  part  with  it, 
which  is  the  substance  of  the  apostle's  discourse,  Bom.  vii.  15, 16, 
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fcc.  Close  discourses  of  the  honor  of  God,  and  our  duty  to  him,  are 
irksome  when  men  are  upon  a  merry  pin :  they  are  like  a  damp  in 
a  mine,  that  takes  away  their  breath ;  they  shuffle  them  out  as  soon 
as  they  can,  and  are  as  unwilling  to  retain  the  speech  of  them  in 
their  mouths,  as  the  knowledge  of  them  in  their  hearts.  Gracious 
speeches,  instead  of  bettering  many  men,  distemper  them,  as  some- 
tmies  sweet  perfumes  affect  a  weak  head  with  aches. 

3 A  As  it  IS  most  contrary  to  self.  Men  are  unwilling  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  any  truth  that  leads  to  God,  because  it  leads  from 
self.  Every  part  of  the  will  of  God  is  more  or  less  displeasing,  as  it 
sounds  harsh  against  some  carnal  interest  men  would  set  above  God, 
or  as  a  mate  with  him.  Man  cannot  desire  any  intimacy  with  that 
law  which  he  regards  as  a  bird  of  prey,  to  pick  out  his  Ogirt  eye  or 
gaaw  off  his  rignt  hand,  his  lust  dearer  than  himself,  v^e  reason 
we  have  such  hard  thoughts  of  God's  will  is,  because  wenave  such 
liigh  thoughts  of  ourselves^  It  is  a  hard  matter  to  believe  or  will 
that  which  hath  no  affini^^ith  some  primciple  in  the  understanding, 
and  no  interest  in  our  will  and  passions :  our  unwillingfiess  to  be  ac- 

auainted  with  the  wiU  of  God  ariseth  from  the  disproportion  between 
lat  and  our  corrupt  hearts ;  "  We  are  alienated  from  the  life  of  God 
in  our  minds"  (Eph.  iv.  18,  19\  As  we  live  not  like  God,  so  we 
neither  think  or  will  as  God ;  tiiere  is  an  antipathy  in  the  heart  of 
man  against  that  doctrine  which  teaches  us  to  deny  ourselves  and  be 
under  the  rule  of  another ;  but  whatsoever  favors  the  ambition,  lusts, 
and  profits  of  men,  is  easy  entertainable.  Many  are  fond  of  those 
sciences  which  may  enricn  their  understandings,  and  grate  not  upon 
their  sensual  delights.  Many  have  an  admirable  dexterity  in  finmng 
out  philosophical  reasons,  mathematical  demonstrations,  or  raising 
observations  upon  the  records  of  history  ;  and  spend  much  time  ana 
many  serious  and  affectionate  thoughts  in  the  study  of  them.  In 
those  they  have  not  immediately  to  do  with  God,  their  beloved 
pleasures  are  not  impaired ;  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  self  without  the  ex- 
ercise of  any  hostility  against  it.  But  had  those  sciences  been  against 
sel^  as  much  as  the  law  and  will  of  God,  they  had  long  since  been 
rooted  out  of  the  world.  Why  did  the  young  man  turn  his  back 
upon  the  law  of  Christ  ?  because  of  his  worldly  self.  Why  did  the 
Pnariaees  mock  at  the  doctrine  of  our  Saviour,  and  not  at  their  own 
traditions  ?  because  of  covetous  self.  Why  did  the  Jews  slight  the 
person  of  our  Saviour  and  put  him  to  death,  after  the  reading  so 
many  credentials  of  his  being  sent  from  heaven  ?  because  of  ambitious 
self,  that  the  Eomans  might  not  come  and  take  away  their  kingdom. 
If  the  law  of  God  were  fitted  to  the  humors  of  self,  it  would  be  readily 
and  cordially  observed  by  all  men  :Q^f  is  the  measure  of  a  world 
of  seeming  religious  actions ;  while  God  seems  to  be  the  object,  and 
his  law  the  motive,  self  is  the  rule  and  end  (Zech.  vii.  5) :  "  Did  you 
&st  unto  me,"  &G.y 

2.  As  pien  discover  their  disowning  the  will  of  God  as  a  rule  by 
ttnwilUngness  to  be  acquainted  with  it,  so  they  discover  it,  by  the 
contempt  of  it  after  they  cannot  avoid  the  notions  and  some  impres- 
sions or  it  The  rule  of  God  is  burthensome  to  a  sinner ;  he  flies 
from  it  as  from  a  frightful  bugbear,  and  unpleasant  yoke :  sin  against 
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the  knowledge  of  the  law  is  therefore  called  a  going  back  fix)m  the 
commandment  of  God's  lips  (Job  xxiii.  12):  "A  casting  God's  word 
behind  them,"?  as  a  contemptible  thing,  ntter  to  be  tiSdden  in  the 
dirt  than  lodged  in  the  heart ;  nay  it  is  a  casting  it  off  as  an  abomi- 
nable thing,  ror  so  the  word  n:i  signifies,  Hos.  viii.  3.  "  Israel  hath 
cast  off  the  thing  that  is  good;"  an  utter  refosal  of  God  (Jer.  xliv. 
16):  "  As  for  the  word  which  thou  hast  spoken  to  us  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  we  will  not  hearken."  In  the  slight  of  his  precepts  his 
essential  perfections  are  slighted.  In  disownmg  his  will  as  a  rule, 
we  disown  all  those  attributes  which  flow  from  his  will,  as  goodness, 
righteousness,  and  truth.  As  an  act  of  the  divine  understanding  is 
supposed  to  precede  the  act  of  the  divine  will,  so  we  slight  the  infi- 
nite reason  of  God.  Every  law,  though  it  proceeds  from  the  will  of 
the  lawgiver,  and  doth  formally  consist  in  an  act  of  the  will,  yet  it 
doth  pre-suppose  an  act  of  the  understanding.  If  the  commandfment 
be  holy,  just,  and  good,  as  it  is  (Rom.  vii.  12);  if  it  be  the  image  of 
God's  holiness,  a  transcript  «f  his  righteousness,  and  the  efflux  of  his 
goodness ;  then  in  every  breach  of  it,  dirt  is  cast  upon  those  attributes 
which  shine  in  it ;  and  a  slight  of  all  the  regards  he  hath  to  his  own 
honor,  and  all  the  provisions  he  makes  for  his  creature.  This  athe- 
ism, or  contempt  of  God,  is  more  taken  notice  of  by  God  than  the 
matter  of  the  sin  itself;  as  a  respect  to  God  in  a  weak  and  imperfect 
obedience  is  more  than  the  matter  of  the  obedience  itself,  because  it 
is  an  acknowledgment  of  God ;  so  a  contempt  of  God  in  an  act  of  dis- 
obedience, is  more  than  the  matter  of  the  disobedience.  The  creature 
stands  in  such  an  act  not  only  in  a  posture  of  distance  fit)m  God,  but 
defiance  of  him ;  it  was  not  the  bare  act  of  murder  and  adultery 
which  Nathan  charged  upon  David,  but  the  atheistical  principle 
which  spirited  those  evil  acts.  The  despising'the  commandment  of 
the  Lora  was  the  venom  of  them.^  It  is  possible  to  break  a  law  with- 
out contempt ;  but  when  men  pretend  to  believe  there  is  a  God,  and 
that  this  is  the  law  of  God,  it  shows  a  contempt  of  his  majesty:* 
men  naturally  account  God's  laws  too  strict,  lus  yoke  too  heavy,  and 
his  limits  too  strait ;  and  he  that  liveth  in  a  contempt  of  this  law, 
curseth  God  in  his  hfe.  How  can  they  believe  there  is  a  God,  who 
despise  him  as  a  ruler?  How  can  they  believe  him  to  be  a  guide, 
that  disdain  to  follow  him  ?  To  think  we  firmly  believe  a  God  with- 
^^t  living  conformable  to  his  law,  is  an  idle  and  vain  imagination, 
^he  true  and  sensible  notion  o^a  God  cannot  subsist  with  disorder 
and  an  affected  unrighteousne^^  This  contempt  is  seen, 

1.  In  any  presumptuous  breach  of  any  part  of  his  law.  Such  sins 
are  frequently  called  in  Scripture,  rebellions,  which  are  a  denial  of  the 
allegiance  we  owe  to  him.  By  a  wilful  refusal  of  his  right  in  one 
part,  we  root  up  the  foundation  of  that  rule  he  doth  justly  challenge 
over  us ;  his  right  is  as  extensive  to  command  us  in  one  thing,  as  in 
another ;  and  if  it  be  disowned  in  one  thing,  it  is  virtually  disowned 
m  all,  and  the  whole  statute  book  of  God  is  contemned  (James  ii, 
10,  11 :  "  Whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law  and  yet  offend  in 
one  point,  is  guilty  of  all."  A  willing  breaking  one  part,  though 
there  be  a  willing  observance  of  all  the  other  points  of  i^  is  a  breedb 

ff  Pflalm  L  n.  k  2  Sam.  xiL  0, 10.  •  Olaud 
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of  the  whole ;  because  the  authorily  of  God,  which  gives  sanction  to 
the  whole,  is  slighted:  the  obedience  to  the  rest  is  dissembled:  for 
the  love,  which  is  the  root  of  all  obedience,  is  wanting;  for  "love  is 
the  fulfilling  the  whole  law."^  The  rest  are  obeyed  because  they  cross 
not  carnal  desire  so  much  as  the  other,  and  so  it  is  an  observance  of 
himself  not  of  God.    Besides,  the  anthority  of  God,  which  is  not 

Erevalent  to  restrain  ns  from  the  breach  of  one  point,  would  be  of  as 
ttle  force  with  us  to  restrain  us  from  the  breach  of  all  the  rest,  did 
the  allurements  of  the  flesh  give  us  as  strong  a  diversion  from  the  one 
as  &om  the  other ;  and  though  the  command  that  is  transgressed  be 
the  least  in  the  whole  law,  yet  the  authority  which  enjoins  it  is  the 
«une  with  that  which  enacts  the  greatest:  and  it  is  not  so  much  the 
matter  of  the  command,  as  the  authority  commanding  which  lays 
the  obligation. 

2.  In  the  natural  averseness  to  the  declarations  of  God's  will  and 
mind,  which  way  soever  they  tend.    Since  man  affected  to  be  as 
God,  he  desires  to  be  boundless ;  he  would  not  have  fetters,  though 
they  be  golden  ones,  and  conduce  to  his  happiness.    Though  the 
law  of  &od  be  a  strength  to  them,  yet  thev  will  not  (Isa.  xxx.  15): 
"  In  returning  shall  be  your  strength,  and  you  would  not."    They 
would  not  have  a  bridle  to  restrain  them  from  running  into  the  pit, 
nor  be  hedged  in  by  the  law,  though  for  their  security ;  as  if  they 
thought  it  too  slavish  and  low-spirited  a  thing  to  be  guided  by  the 
will  of  another.    Hence  man  is  compared  to  a  wild  ass,  that  loves 
to  "snuff  up  the  wind  in  the  wilderness  at  her  pleasure,"  rather  than 
come  under  the  guidance  of  God  ;"i  from  whatsoever  quarter  of  the 
heavens  you  pursue  her  she  will  run  to  the  other.    The  Israelites 
'*  could  not  endure  what  was  cominanded,""^  though  in  regard  of  the 
moral  part,  agreeable  to  what  they  found  written  in  their  own  nature, 
and  to  the  observance  whereof  tney  had  the  highest  obligations  of 
any  people  under  heaven,  since  God  had,  by  many  prodigies,  deliv- 
ered them  from  a  cruel  slavery,  the  memory  of  which  prefaced  the 
Decalogue  (Exod.  xx.  2),  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  have 
brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage." 
They  could  not  think  of  the  rule  of  their  duty,  but  they  must  reflect 
upon  the  grand  incentive  of  it  in  their  redemption  from  Egyptian 
thraldom ;  yet  this  people  were  cross  to  God,  which  way  soever  he 
moved.     When  they  were  in  the  brick  kUns,  they  cried  for  deliver- 
ance ;  when  they  had  heavenly  manna,  they  longed  for  their  onions 
and  garlic.    In  Num.  xiv.  8,  they  repent  of  their  deliverance  from 
Egypt,  and  talk  of  retoming  again  to  seek  the  remedy  of  their  evila 
in  the  hands  of  their  cruellest  enemies,  and  would  rather  put  them- 
selves into  the  irons,  whence  God  had  delivered  them,  than  believe 
<me  word  of  the  promise  of  God  for  giving  them  a  fruitful  land ;  but 
when  Moses  tells  them  God's  order,  that  they  should  turn  back  by 
^  way  of  the  Bed  Sea,i^  and  that  God  had  confirmed  it  by  an  oath, 
that  they  should  not  see  the  land  of  Canaan,^  they  then  run  cross  to 
this  command  of  God,  and,  instead  of  marching  towards  the  Bed 
Sea,  which  they  had  wished  for  before,  thev  will  go  up  to  Canaan, 
BB  in  spite  a£  God  and  his  threatening :  ^^  We  will  go  to  the  place 
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wluch  the  Lord  hatli  promised"  (ver.  40),  which  Moses  calls  a  traiis- 
gressing  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  (ver.  41).  They  would  pre- 
sume to  go  up,  notwithstanding  Moses'  prohibition,  and  are  smitten 
by  the  Amalekites.  When  God  gives  them  a  precept,  with  a  prom- 
ise to  go  up  to  Canaan,  they  long  for  Egypt ;  when  God  commanda 
them  to  return  to  the  Eed  Sea,  which  was  nearer  to  the  place  they 
longed  for,  they  will  shifk  sides,  and  go  up  to  Canaan  ;p  and  when 
they  found  they  were  to  traverse  the  solitudes  of  the  desert,  they 
took  pet  against  God,  and,  instead  of  thanking  him  for  the  late  vic- 
tory against  the  Canaanites,  they  reproach  him  for  his  conduct  from 
Egypt,  and  the  manna  wherewith  he  nourished  them  in  the  wilder- 
ness. They  would  not  go  to  Canaan,  the  way  God  had  chosen,  nor 
preserve  themselves  by  the  ^leans  God  had  ordained.  They  would 
not  be  at  God's  disposal,  but  complain  of  the  badness  of  the  way, 
and  the  lightness  of  manna,  empty  of  any  necessary  juice  to  sustaia 
their  nature.  They  murmuringly  solicit  the  will  and  power  of  God 
to  change  all  that  order  which  he  had  resolved  in  his  counsel,  and 
take  another,  conformable  to  their  vain  foolish  desires;  and  they 
signified  thereby  that  they  would  invade  his  conduct,  and  that  ho 
shotdd  act  according  to  their  fancy,  which  the  psalmist  calls  a 
"  tempting  of  God,  and  limiting  the  Holy  One  of  Israel"  (Psalm 
Ixxviai.  41).  To  what  point  soever  the  declarations  of  God  stand,  the 
will  of  man  turns  the  quite  contraiy  way.  Is  not  the  carriage  of  this 
nation  the  best  then  in  the  world  r  a  discovery  of  the  depth  of  our 
natural  corruption,  how  cross  man  is  to  God  ?  And  that  cnarge  God 
brings  against  them,  may  be  brought  against  all  men  by  nature,  that 
they  despise  his  judgments,  and  have  a  rooted  abhorrency  of  his 
statutes  m  their  soul  (Lev.  xxvi.  43).  No  sooner  had  they  recovered 
from  one  rebellion,  but  they  revolted  to  another;  so  difficult  a  thing 
it  is  for  man's  nature  to  be  rendered  capable  of  conforming  to  the 
will  of  God.  The  carriage  of  this  people  is  but  a  copy  of  the  nature 
of  mankind,  and  is  "  written  for  our  admonition  (1  Cor.  x.  11). 
From  this  temper  men  are  said  to  make  "  void  the  law  of  God ;  q 
to  make  it  of  no  obligation,  an  antiquated  and  moth-eaten  record. 
Anfl  the  Pharisees,  by  setting  up  their  traditions  against  the  will  of 
God,  are  said  to  make  his  law  of  "  none  effect ;"  to  strip  it  of  all  its 
authority,  as  the  word  signifies,  (Matt.  xv.  6,)  ^^vQ^Kfare. 

3.  We  have  the  greatest  slight  of  that  will  of  God  which  is  most 
for  his  honor  and  his  greatest  pleasure.  It  is  the  nature  of  man,  ever 
since  Adam,  to  do  so  (Hos.  vi.  6,  7).  God  desired  mercy  and  not  a 
sacrifice;  the  knowledge  of  himself  more  than  burnt  ororing;  but 
they,  like  men  as  Adam,  have  transgressed  the  covenant,  invade 
God's  rights,  and  not  let  him  be  Lord  of  one  tree.  We  are  more 
curious  observers  of  the  fringes  of  the  law  than  of  the  greater  con- 
cerns of  it  The  Jews  were  diligent  in  sacrifices  and  offerings,  which 
God  did  not  urge  upon  them  as  principals,  but  as  types  of  other 
things ;  but  negligent  of  the  faith  which  was  to  be  established  by 
him.  Holiness,  mercy,  pity,  which  concerned  the  honor  of  God,  aa 
governor  of  the  worldt,  and  were  imitations  of  the  holiness  and  good- 
ness of  God,  they  were  strangers  to.    This  is  God's  complaint  (Isiu 
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L 11, 12,  xvL  17).  We  shall  find  otir  hearts  most  averse  to  the  ob- 
eervatioii  of  those  la^trs  which  are  eternal,  and  essential  to  righteous- 
ness; such  that  he  could  not  but  command,  as  he  is  a  righteous 
Governor ;  in  the  observation  of  which  we  come  nearest  to  him,  and 
egress  his  image  more  clearly;  as  those  laws  for  an  inward  and 
epnitual  worship,  a  supreme  affection  to  him.  God,  in  regard  of 
ms  righteousness  and  holiness  of  his  nature,  and  the  excellency  of 
his  being,  could  not  command  the  contrary  to  these.  But  this  part 
of  his  will  our  hearts  most  swell  against,  our  corruption  doth  most 
snarl  at ;  whereas  those  laws  widch  are  only  positive,  and  have  no 
intrinsic  righteousness  in  them,  but  depend  purely  upon  the  will  of 
the  Lawgiver,  and  may  be  changed  at  his  pleasure  (which  the  other, 
that  have  an  intrinsic  righteousness  in  them,  cannot),  we  better  com- 
ply with,  than  that  part  of  his  will  that  doth  express  more  the  right- 
eousness of  his  nature ;»"  such  as  the  ceremonial  part  of  worship, 
and  the  ceremonial  law  among  the  Jews.  We  are  more  willing  to 
observe  order  in  some  outwara  attendances  and  glavering  devotions, 
than  discard  secpg^  affections  to  evU,  crucify  inward  lusts  and  delight- 
ful thoughts,  /a^"  han^g  down  the  head  like  a  bullrush"  is  not 
difficult;  but  the  "brealSng  the  heart,"  hke  a  potter's  vessel,  to  shreds 
and  dust  (a  sacrifice  Gk)d  delights  in,  whereby  the  excellency  of  God 
and  the  vileness  of  the  creature  is  owned),  goes  against  the  grain ;  to 
cnt  off  an  outward  branch  is  not  so  hard  as  to  hack  at  the  ro^^ 
What  God  most  loathes,  as  most  contrary  to  his  will,  we  most  love: 
no  sin  did  God  so  severelv  hate,  and  no  sin  were  the  Jews  more  in- 
clined unto,  than  that  or  idolatry.  The  heathen  had  not  changed 
their  God,  as  the  Jews  had  changed  their  glory  (Jer.  ii  11) ;  and  all 
men  are  naturally  tainted  with  this  sin,  which  is  so  contrary  to  the 
holy  and  excellent  naljire  of  God.  By  how  much  the  more  defect 
there  is  of  purity  in  our  respects  to  God,  by  so  much  the  more  re- 
sped  there  is  to  some  idol  within  or  without  us,  to  humor,  custom, 
and  interest,  &c.  Never  did  any  law  of  God  meet  with  so  much 
opposition  as  Christianity,  which  was  the  design  of  God  from  the 
first  promise  to  the  exhibiting  the  Eedeemer,  and  from  thence  to 
tiie  end  of  the  world.  All  people  drew  swords  at  first  against  it. 
The  Romans  prepared  yokes  for  their  neighbors,  but  provided 
temples  for  the  idols  those  people  worshipped ;  but  Christianity,  the 
choicest  design  and  most  delightful  part  of  the  Aviil  of  God,  never 
met  with  a  kind  entertainment  at  first  in  any  2)lace ;  Bome,  that 
entertained  all  others,  persecuted  this  with  fire  and  sword,  though 
sealed  by  greater  testimonies  from  heaven  than  tiieir  own  records 
could  report  in  favor  of  their  idols. 

4.  In  running  the  greatest  hazards,  and  exposing  ourselves  to  more 
trouble  to  cross  the  wiU  of  God,  than  is  necessary  to  the  observance 
of  it.  It  is  a  vain  charge  men  bring  against  the  divine  precepts, 
that  they  are  rigorous,  severe,  difiicult ;  when,  besides  the  contradic- 
tion to  our  Saviour,  who  tells  us  his  "  yoke  is  easy,"  and  his  "  burthen 
light,"  they  thwart  their  own  calm  reason  and  judgment  Is  there 
not  more  difficulty  to  be  vicious,  covetous,  violent,  cruel,  than  to  be 
virtoous^  charitable,  kind  7    Doth  the.  will  of  God  enjoin  that  that  in 
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not  conformable  to  right  reason,  arid  secretly  delightfiil  in  the  exer- 
ciae  and  issue?  And  on  the  contrary,  what  doth  Satan  and  the 
world  engage  us  in,  that  is  not  full  of  molestation  and  hazard  ?  Is 
it  a  sweet  and  comeljr  thing  to  combat  continually  against  our  own 
cousciences,  and  resist  our  own  light,  and  commence  a  perpetual 
C[uarrel  against  ourselves,  as  we  orcSnarily  do  when  we  sin?  They 
^  in  the  Prophet  (Micah  vi.  6-8)  would  be  at  the  expense  of  ^Hhousan(b 
of  rams,  and  ten  thousand  rivers  of  oil,"  if  they  could  compass  them; 
yea,  would  strip  themselves  of  their  natural  affection  to  their  first-bom 
to  expiate  the  "sin  of  their  soul,"  rather  than  to  "do  jiistice,  love 
mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  God;"  things  more  conducible  to  the 
honor  of  God,  the  welfare  of  the  world,  the  security  of  their  souls, 
and  of  a  more  easy  practice  than  the  offerings  they  wished  for.  Do 
not  men  then  disown  God  when  they  will  walk  in  ways  hedged  with 
thorns,  wherein  they  meet  with  the  arrows  of  conscience,  at  every 
turn,  in  their  sides ;  and  slide  down  to  an  everlasting  punishment, 
ank  under  an  intolerable  slavery,  to  contradict  the  will  of  God  r 
when  they  will  prefer  a  sensual  satisfaction,  with  a  combustion  in 
their  consciences,  violation  of  their  reasons,  gnawing  cares  and  weary 
travels  before  the  honor  of  God,  the  dignity  of  their  natures,  the  hap- 
piness of  peace  and  health,  which  mi^t  be  preserved  at  a  cheaper 
rate,  than  they  are  at  to  destroy  themr 

5*  In  the  unwillingness  and  awkwardness  of  the  heart,  when  it  is 
to  pay  God  a  service.  Men  "do  evil  with  both  hands  earnestly,"" 
but  do  good  with  one  hand  faintly ;  no  life  in  the  heart,  nor  any 
diligence  in  the  hand.  What  slight  and  looise  thoughts  of  God  doth 
this  unwillingness  imply  ?  It  is  a  wrong  to  his  providence,  as  though 
we  were  not  under  his  government,  and  had  no  need  of  his  assistance ; 
a  wrong  to  his  excellency,  as  though  there  were  no  amiableness  in 
him  to  make  his  service  desirable ;  an  injury  to  his  goodness  and 
power,  as  if  he  were  not  able  or  willing  to  reward  the  creatures'  obe- 
dience, or  careless  not  to  take  notice  of  it ;  it  is  a  sign  we  receive 
little  satisfaction  in  him,  and  that  there  is  a  great  unsuitableness  be- 
tween him  and  us. 

fl.)  There  is  a  kind  of  constraint  in  the  first  engagement  We  are 
ratner  pressed  to  it  than  enter  ourselves  volunteers.  What  we  call 
service  to  God  is  done  naturally  much  against  our  wills ;  it  is  not  a 
delightfiil  food,  but  a  bitter  potion ;  we  are  rather  haled,  than  run 
to  it.  There  is  a  contradiction  of  sin  within  us  against  our  service, 
as  there  was  a  contradiction  of  sinners  without  our  Saviour  against 
his  doing  the  wiU  of  God.  Our  hearts  are  unwieldy  to  any  spiritual 
service  of  God;  we  are  fain  to  use  a  violence  with  them  some- 
times :  Hezekiah,  it  is  said,  "  walked  before  the  Lord,  with  a  perfect 
heart"  (2  Kings  xx.  9) ;  he  walked,  he  made  himself  to  walk :  man 
naturally  cares  not  for  a  walk  with  God ;  if  he  hath  any  communion 
with  him,  it  is  with  such  a  dulness  and  heaviness  of  spirit  as  if  he 
wished  himself  out  of  his  company.  Man^s  nature,  being  contrary 
to  holiness,  hath  an  aversion  to  any  act  of  homage  to  Gc3,  because 
holiness  must  at  least  be  pretended.  In  every  duty  wherein  we  have 
a  cominunion  with  God,  holiness  is  requisite:  now  as  men  are  against 
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tlie  tmAi  of  lioli  A  ess,  becattse  it  is  tmsuitable  to  them,  so  they  are  not 
friends  to  those  duties  which  require  it,  and  for  some  space  divert 
them  from  the  thoughts  of  their  beloved  lusts.    The  word  of  the 
Lord  is  a  yoke,  prayer  a  drudgery,  obedience  a  strange  element 
We  are  like  fish,  that  "  drink  up  iniquity  like  water,"'  and  come  not 
to  the  bank  without  the  force  of  an  angle ;  no  more  wilUng  to  do 
service  for  God,  than  a  fish  is  of  itself  to  do  service  for  man.     It  is  a 
constrained  act  to  satisfy  conscience,  and  such  are  servile,  not  son- 
Jike  performances,  and  spring  from  bondage  more  than  affection ;  if 
conscience,  like  a  task-master,  did  not  scourge  them  to  duty,  they 
would  never  perform  it    Let  us  appeal  to  ourselves,  whetner  we 
are  not  more  imwiUing  to  secret^  closet,  hearty  duty  to  God,  than  to 
join  with  others  in  some  external  service;  as  if  those  inward  services 
yM^  a  going  to  the  rack,  and  Irather  our  penance  than  privilege. 
CHow  much  service  hath  God  in  the  world  from  the  same  principle 
that  vagrants  perform  their  task  in  BridewellT)  How  glad  are  many 
of  evasions  to  oack  them  in  the  neglect  of  tire  commands  of  God,  of 
corrupt  reasonings  from  the  flesh  to  waylay  an  act  of  obedience,  and 
a  multitude  of  excuses  to  blunt  the  edge  of  the  precept !     The  very 
service  of  Qt>d  shall  be  a  pretence  to  deprive  him  of  the  obedience 
due  to  him.   Saul  will  not  be  ruled  by  Goas  will  in  the  destroying  the 
cattle  of  the  Amalekites,  but  by  his  own ;  and  will  impose  upon  the 
will  and  wisdom  of  God,  judging  God  mistaken  in  his  command,  and 
that  the  cattle  God  thought  fittest  to  be  meat  to  the  fowls,  were 
fitter  to  be  sacrifices  on  the  altar.^    If  we  do  perform  any  part  of 
his  will,  is  it  not  for  out  own  ends,  to  have  some  deliverance  from 
trouble?  (Isa.  xxvL  16):  "  In  trouble  have  they  visited  thee;  they 
poured  out  a  prayer  when  thy  chastening  was  upon  thenu"    In 
afiBiction,  he  shall  find  them  kneeling  in  homage  and  devotion ;  in 
prosperiiy,  he  shall  feel  them  kicking  with  contempt;  they  can  pour 
out  a  prayer  in  distress,  and  scarce  drop  one  when  tneyare  delivered. 
(2.)  There  is  a  slightneas  in  our  service  of  God.     We  are  loth  to 
come  into  his  presence ;  and  when  we  do  come,  we  are  loth  to  con- 
tinue with  him.     We  pay  not  an  homage  to  him  heartily,  as  to  our 
Lord  and  Governor ;  we  regard  him  not  as  pur  Master,  whose  work 
we  ought  to  do,  and  whose  honor  we  ought  to  aim  at    1.  In  regard 
of  the  matter  of  service.    When  the  torn,  the  lame,  and  the  sick  is  of- 
fered to  Grod;*   so  thin  and  lean  a  sacrifice,  that  you  may  have 
thrown  it  to  the  ground  with  a  puff;  so  some  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  "you  have  snuffed  at  it"     Men  have  naturally  such  slight 
thoughts  of  the  majesty  and  law  of  God,  that  they  think  any  ser- 
vice is  good  enough  for  nim,  and  conformable  to  his  law.     The  dullest 
and  deadest  time  we  think  fittest  to  pay  God  a  service  in ;  when  sleep 
is  ready  to  clos^i  our  eyes,  and  we  are  unfit  to  serve  ourselves,  wo 
think  it  a  fit  time  to  opeu  our  hearts  to  God.     How  few  morning 
sacrifices  hath  Gk)d  from  many  persons  and  families!     Men  leap  out 
of  their  beds  to  their  carnal  pleasures  or  worldly  employments, 
without  any  thought  of  their  Creator  and  Preserver,  or  any  reflection 
upon  his  will  as  the  rule  of  our  daily  obedience.    And  as  many  re- 
serve the  dregs  of  their  lives,  their  old  age,  to  offer  up  their  so\us  to 
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God,  SO  they  reserve  the  dregs  of  the  day,  their  sleeping  time,  for 
the  offering  up  their  service  to  him.  How  many  grudge  to  spend 
their  best  time  in  the  serving  the  will  of  God,  and  reserve  for  him 
the  sickly  and  rheumatic  part  of  their  lives ;  the  remainder  of  that 
which  the  devil  and  their  own  lusts  have  fed  upon  !  Would  not 
any  prince  or  governor  judge  a  present  half  eaten  up  bv  wild  beasts, 
or  that  which  died  in  a  ditch,  a  contempt  of  his  royalty  r  A  corrupt 
thing  is  too  base  and  vile  for  so  great  a  King  as  God  is,  whose  name 
is  dreadfuLy  When  by  age  men  are  weary  of  their  own  bodies, 
they  would  present  them  to  God ;  yet  grudgingly^  as  if  a  tired  body 
were  too  good  for  him,  snuj0&ng  at  the  command  for  service.  God 
calls  for  our  best,  and  we  give  him  the  worst.  2.  In  respect  of 
frame.  We  think  any  frame  will  serve  God's  turn,  which  speaks 
our  slight  of  God  as  a  Euler.  Man  naturally  performs  duty  with  an 
unholy  heart,  whereby  it  becomes  an  abomination  to  God  (Prov. 
xxviii.  9):  "He  that  turns  away  his  ear  from  hearing  the  law,  even 
his  prayers  shall  be  an  abomination  to  God."  The  services  which 
he  commands,  he  hates  for  their  evil  frames  or  corrupt  ends  (Amos 
V.  21):  "  I  hate,  I  despise  your  feast-days,  I  will  not  smell  in  your 
solemn  assemblies."  God  requires  gracious  services,  and  we  give 
him  corrupt  ones.  We  do  not  rouse  up  our  hearts,  as  David  csuled 
upon  his  lute  and  harp  to  awake  (Psalm  IviL  8).  Our  hearts  are  not 
jgiven  to  him ;  we  put  him  off  with  bodily  exercise.  The  heart  is 
but  ice  to  what  it  doth  not  affect,  [1.]  There  is  not  that  natural  vigor 
in  the  observance  of  God,  which  we  have  in  worldly  business. ,  When 
we  see  a  liveliness  in  men  in  other  things,  change  the  scene  into  a 
motion  towards  God,  how  suddenly  doth  their  vigor  shrink  and 
their  hearts  freeze  into  sluggishness  1  Many  times  we  serve  God  as 
languishingly  as  if  we  were  afraid  he  should  accept  us,  and  pray  as 
coldly  as  if  we  were  imwilling  he  should  hear  us,  and  take  away  that 
lust  by  which  we  are  governed,  and  which  conscience  forces  us  to 
prOT  against ;  as  if  we  were  afraid  God  should  set  up  his  own  throne 
and  government  in  our  hearts.  How  fleeting  are  we  in  divine  med- 
itation, how  sleepy  in  spiritual  exercises  1  but  in  other  exercises  ac« 
tive.  The  soul  doth  not  awaken  itself,  and  excite  those  animal  and 
vital  spirits,  which  it  will  in  bodily  recreations  and  sports;  much 
less  the  powers  of  the  soul :  whereby  it  is  evident  we  prefer  the 
latter  before  any  service  to  God.  Since  there  is  a  fiilness  of  animal 
spirits,  why  might  they  not  be  excited  in  holy  duties  as  well  aa  in 
other  operations,  but  that  there  is  a  reluctancy  in  the  soul  to  exer- 
cise its  supremacy  in  this  case,  and  perform  anything  becoming  a 
creature  id  subjection  to  God  as  a  Ruler?  [2.]  It  is  evident  also  in 
the  distractions  we  have  in  his  service.  How  loth  are  we  to  serve 
God  fixedly  one  hour,  nay  a  part  of  an  hour,  notwithstanding  all 
the  thoughts  of  his  majesty,  and  the  eternity  of  glory  set  before  our 
eye  1  What  man  is  there,  since  th^  fall  of  Adam,  that  served  Grod 
one  hour  without  many  wanderings  and  unsuitable  thoughts  unfit  for 
that  service?  How  ready  are  our  hearts  to  start  out  and  unite 
themselves  with  any  worldly  objects  that  please  us  I  [3.]  Weariness 
in  it  evidenceth  it    To  be  weary  of  our  dulness  signifies  a  desire, 
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to  be  weaiy  of  service  signifies  a  discontent,  to  be  ruled  by  Gk)d^ 
How  tired  are  we  in  the  performance  of  spiritual  dutieajvhen  in 
Ihe  vain  triflings  of  time  we  have  a  perpetual  motion  I  ^^w  will 
many  willingly  revel  whole  nights,  when  their  hearts  will  iKg  at  the 
threshold  of  a  religious  service  I  like  Dagon,«  lose  both  our  heads 
to  think,  and  hano^  to  act,  when  the  ark  of  God  is  presenQ  Some 
in  the  Prophet  wished  the  new  moon  and  the  Sabbath  over,  that  they 
might  sell  their  corn,  and  be  busied  again  in  their  worldly  aflfairs.* 
A  slight  and  weariness  of  the  Sabbath,  was  a  slight  of  the  Lord  of 
the  ^bbath,  and  of  that  freedom  from  the  yoke  and  rule  of  sin, 
which  was  signified  by  it  The  design  of  the  sacrifices  in  the  new 
moon  was  to  signify  a  rest  from  the  tyranny  of  sin,  and  a  consecra- 
tion to  the  spiritual  service  of  God.  Servants  that  are  quickly  weary 
of  their  work,  are  weary  of  the  authority  of  their  master  that  enjoins 
it.  If  our  hearts  had  a  value  for  God,  it  would  be  with  us  as  with 
the  needle  to  the  loadstone ;  there  would  be  upon  his  beck  a  speedy 
motion  to  him,  and  a  fixed  union  with  him.  When  the  judgments 
and  affections  of  the  saints  shall  be  fully  refined  in  glory,  they  shall 
be  willing  to  behold  the  &ce  of  God,  and  be  under  his  government 
to  eternity,  without  any  weariness :  as  the  holy  angels  have  owned 
God  as  their  sovereign  near  these  six  thousand  years,  without  being 
weary  of  running  on  his  errands.  But,  alas,  while  the  flesh  clogs 
us,  there  will  be  some  relics  of  unwillingness  to  hear  his  injunctions, 
and  weariness  in  performing  them;  though  men  may  excuse  those- 
things  by  extrinsic  causes,  yet  God's  unerring  judgment  calls  it  a 
weariness  of  himself  (Isaiah  xliii.  22):  "Thou  hast  not  called  upon 
me,  O  Jacob,  but  thou  hast  been  weary  of  me,  O  Israel."  Of  this 
he  taxeth  his  own  people,  when  he  tells  them  he  would  have  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  the  dragons  and  the  owls — ^the  Gentiles,  that  the 
Jews  counted  no  better  than  such — ^to  honor  him  and  acknowledge 
him  their  rule  in  a  way  of  duty  (ver.  20,  21.) 

6.  This  contempt  is  seen  in  a  deserting  the  rule  of  God,  when  our 
expectations  are  not  answered  upon  our  service.  When  services  are 
performed  from  carnal  principles,  they  are  soon  cast  off  when  carnal 
ends  meet  not  with  desired  Satisfaction.  But  when  we  own  ourselves 
God's  servants  and  God  our  Master,  "  our  eyes  will  wait  upon  him  till 
he  have  mercy  on  us."*»  It  is  one  pait  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  God 
as  our  Master  in  heaven  to  continue  in  prayer  (Cfol  iv.  1,  2) ;  and 
by  the  same  reason  in  all  other  service,  and  to  watch  in  the  same 
with  thanksgiving :  to  watch  for  occasions  of  praise,  to  watch  with 
cheerfulness  for  further  manifestations  of  his  will,  strength  to  per- 
form it,  success  in  the  performance,  that  we  may  from  all  draw  matter 
of  praise.  As  we  are  in  a  posture  of  obedience  to  his  precepts,  so 
we  should  be  in  a  posture  of  waiting  for  the  blessing  of  it.  But 
naturally  we  reject  the  duty  we  owe  to  God,  if  he  do  not  speed  the 
blessing  we  expect  from  him.  How  many  do  secretly  mutter  the 
same  as  they  in  Job  xxi.  15 :  "  What  is  the  Almighty  that  we  should 
serve  him,  and  what  profit  shall  we  have  if  we  pray  to  him  ?"  They 
serve  not  God  out  of  conscience  to  his  commands,  but  for  some 
carnal  profit;  andif'God  make  them  to  wait  for  it,  they  will  not 
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stay  his  leisure,  but  cease  soliciting  him  any  longer.  *  Two  things 
are  expressed; — ^that  God  was  not  worthy  of  any  homage  from 
them,— *"  What  is  the  Almighty  that  we  should  serve  him?"  and 
that  the  service  of  him  would  not  bring  them  in  a  good  revenue 
or  an  advantage  of  that  kind  they  expected.  Interest  drives  many 
men  on  to  some  kind  of  service,  and  when  they  do  not  find  an  ad- 
vance of  that,  they  will  acknowledge  God  no  more ;  but  like  some 
beggars,  if  you  give  them  not  upon  their  asking,  and  calling  you  good 
master,  from  blessing  they  will  turn  to  cursing.  How  often  do  men 
do  that  secretly,  practically,  if  not  plainly,  which  Job's  wife  advised 
him  to,  curse  God,  and  cast  off  that  disguise  of  integrity  they  had 
assumed!  (Job  ii.  9):  "Dost  thou  still  retain  thy  integrity?  curse 
God'"  What  a  stir,  and  pulling,  and  crying  is  here  I  Cast  off  all 
thoughts  of  religious  service,  and  be  at  daggers  drawing  with  that 
God,  who  for  all  thy  service  of  him  has  made  thee  so  wretched  a 
spectacle  to  men,  and  a  banquet  for  worms.  The  like  temper  is  de- 
ciphered in  the  Jews  (Mai.  iii.  14),  "  It  is  in  vain  to  serve  God,  and 
what  profit  is  it  that  we  have  kept  his  ordinances,  that  we  have 
walked  mournfully  before  the  Lord?"  What  profit  is  it  that  we 
have  regarded  his  statutes,  and  carried  ourselves  m  a  way  of  subjec- 
tion to  God,  as  our  Sovereign,  when  we  inherit  nothing  but  sorrow, 
and  the  idolatrous  neighbors  swim  in  all  kind  of  pleasures?  as  if  it 
were  the  most  miserable  thing  to  acknowledge  God  ?  K  men  have 
not  the  benefits  they  expect,  they  think  God  unrighteous  in  himself, 
and  injurious  to  them,  in  not  conferring  the  favor  they  imagine  they 
have  merited ;  and  if  they  have  not  that  recompense,  they  will  deny 
God  that  subjection  they  owe  to  him  as  creatures.  Grace  moves  to 
God  upon  a  sense  of  duty ;  corrupt  nature  upon  a  sense  of  interest. 
Sincenty  is  encouraged  by  gracious  returns,  but  is  not  melted  away 
by  God's  delay  or  refusal.  Corrupt  nature  would  have  God  at  its 
back,  and  steers  a  course  of  duty  by  hope  of  some  carnal  profit,  not 
by  a  sense  of  the  sovereignty  of  God. 

7.  This  contempt  is  seen  in  breaking  promises  with  God.  "  One 
while  the  conscience  of  a  man  makes  vows  of  new  obedience,  and 
perhaps  binds  himself  with  many  an  oath;  but  they  prove  like 
Jonah's  gourd,  withering  the  next  day  after  their  birth.  This  was 
Pharaoh's  temper :  under  a  storm  he  would  submit  to  God,  and  let 
Israel  go ;  but  when  the  storm  is  ended,  he  will  not  be  under  God's 
control,  and  Israel's  slavery  shall  be  increased.  The  fear  of  Divine 
wrath  makes  many  a  sinner  turn  his  back  upon  his  sin,  and  the  love 
of  his  ruling  lust  makes  him  turn  his  back  upon  his  true  Lord.  This 
is  from  the  prevalency  of  sin,  that  disputes  with  God  for  the  sover- 
eignty ."^  When  God  hath  sent  a  sharp  disease,  as  a  messenger  to 
bind  men  to  their  beds,  and  make  an  interruption  of  their  sinful 
pleasures,  their  mouths  are  full  of  promises  of  a  new  life,  in  hope  to 
escape  the  just  vengeance  of  God:  the  sense  of  hell,. which  strikes 
strongly  upon  them,  makes  them  full  of  such  pretended  resolutions 
when  they  howl  upon  their  beds.  But  if  Gk)d  be  pleased  in  his 
patience  to  give  them  a  respite,  to  take  off  the  chains  wherewitli  he 
seemed  to  be  binding  them  for  destruction,  and  recruit  their  strength, 
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ihey  are  more  earnest  in  their  sins  than  they  were  in  their  promises 
of  a  Teformation,  as  if  they  had  got  the  mastery  of  Grod,  and  had  out- 
witted him.  How  often  doth  God  charge  them  of  not  returning  to 
him  after  a  succession  of  judgments!**  So  hard  it  is,  not  onlv  to 
allure,  but  to  scourge  men,  to  an  acknowledgment  of  God  as  tlieir 
Bulerl 

Consider  then,  are  we  not  naturally  inclined  to  disobej  the  known 
will  of  God?  Can  we  say,  Lord,  for  thy  sake  we  reJfram  the  thing 
to  which  our  hearts  incline?  Do  we  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  licen- 
tious, earthly,  vain,  proud,  revengeful,  though  we  know  it  will  oflFend 
him?  Have  we  not  been  peevishly  cross  to  his  declared  will?  run 
counter  to  him  and  those  kws  which  express  most  of  the  glory  of 
his  holiness  ?  Is  not  this  to  disown  him  as  our  rule  ?  Did  we  never 
wish  there  were  no  law  to  bind  us,  no  precept  to  check  our  idols  ? 
What  is  this,  but  to  wish  that  God  would  depose  himself  from  being 
our  governor,  and  leave  us  to  our  own  conduct?  or  else  to  wish  that 
lie  were  as  unholy  as  ourselves,  as  careless  of  his  own  laws  as  we  are; 
that  is,  that  he  were  no  more  a  God  than  we,  a  God  as  sinful  and 
xmrighteous  as  ourselves?  He  whose  heart  riseth  against  the  law  of 
God  tMinlaw  it,  riseth  against  the  Author  of  that  law  to  undeify 
him.  \Pe  that  casts  contempt  upon  the  dearest  thing  God  hath  in 
the  world,  that  which  is  the  image  of  his  holiness,  the  delight  of  his 
soul;  that  which  he  hath  given  a  special  charge  to  maintain,  and  that 
beciuise  it  is  holy,  just,  and  good,  would  not  stick  to  rejoice  at  the 
destruction  of  God  himselu  If  God's  hoUness  and  righteousness  in 
the  beam  be  despised,  mtCch  more  will  an  immense  goodness  and 
holiness  in  the  fountain  be  rejected :  he  that  wisheth  a  beam  far  from 
his  eyes,  because  it  offends  and  scorcheth  him,  can  be  no  friend  to 
the  sun,  firom  whence  that  beam  doth  issue.  How  unworthy  a  crea* 
tore  is  man,  since  he  only,  a  rational  creature,  is  the  sole  being  that 
withdraws  itself  from  the  rule  of  God  in  this  earth !  And  how  mis- 
erable a  creature  is  he  also,  since,  departing  from  the  order  of  God's 
goodness,  he  falls  into  the  order  of  his  justice ;  and  while  he  refuseth 
God  to  be  the  rule  of  his  life,  he  cannot  avoid  him  being  the  Judge 
of  his  punishment  I  It  is  this  is  the  original  of  all  sin,  and  the  foun- 
tain of  all  our  misery.  This  is  the  first  thing  man  disowns,  the  rule 
which  God  sets  him. 

Secondly,  Man  naturally  owns  any  other  rule  rather  than  that  of 
God's  prescribing.  The  law  of  God  orders  one  thing,  the  heart  of  man 
desires  another.  There  is  not  the  basest  thing  in  the  world,  but  man 
would  sooner  submit  to  be  guided  by  it,  rather  than  by  the  holiness 
of  God ;  and  when  anything  that  God  commands  crosses  our  own 
wills,  we  value  it  no  more  than  we  would  the  advice  of  a  poor  dis- 

{)icable  beggar.  How  many  are  "lovers  of  pleasure,  more  than 
overs  of  Godl"«  To  make  something  which  contributes  to  the  per- 
fection of  nature,  as  learning,  wisdom,  moral  virtues,  our  rule,  would 
be  more  tolerable ;  but  to  pay  that  homage  to  a  swinish  pleasure, 
which  is  the  right  of  God^  is  an  inexcusable  contemot  of  him.  The 
greatest  excellency  in  the  world  is  infinitely  below  (jod;  much  more 
a  bestial  delight,  which  is  both  disgraceful  and  below  the  nature  of 
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man.  If  we  made  the  vilest  creature  on  earth  our  idol,  it  is  moie 
excusable  than  to  be  the  slave  of  a  brutish  pleasure.  The  viler  the 
thing  is  that  doth  possess  the  throne  in  our  heart,  the  greater  con- 
tempt it  is  of  him  who  can  only  claim  a  right  to  it,  and  is  worthy 
of  it.  Sin  is  the  first  object  of  man's  election,  as  soon  as  the  faculty 
whereby  he  chooses  comes  to  exercise  its  power ;  and  it  is  so  dear  to 
man,  that  it  is,  in  the  estimate  of  our  Saviour,  counted  as  the  right 
hand,  and  the  right  eye,  dear,  precious,  and  useful  members. 

1.  The  rule  of  Satan  is  owned  before  the  rule  of  God.  The  natural 
man  would  rajh^er  be  under  the  guidance  of  Satan  than  the  y^e  of 
his  Creator.  Gxiam  chose  him  to  be  his  governor  in  Paradise^  No 
sooner  had  S^SR  spoke  of  God  in  a  way  of  derision  (Gen^^iiiTl,  5), 
*'  Yea,  hath  God  said,"  but  man  follows  his  counflfiL«nd  atJproves  of 
the  scoff  ;/Snd  the  greatest  part  of  his  posterity  have  not  been  wiser 
by  his  fellpBut  would  rather  ramble  in  the  devil's  wilderness,  than 
to  stay  in  God's  fold^  It  is  by  the  sin  of  man  that  the  devil  is  become 
the  god  of  the  world,  as  if  men  were  the  electors  of  him  to  the  gov- 
ernment ;  sii^s  an  election  of  him  for  a  lord,  and  a  putting  the  soul 
under  his  go^mment.  Those  that  live  according  to  the  course  of 
the  world,  and  are  loth  to  displease  it,  are  under  the  government 
of  the  prince  of  it.  The  greatest  part  of  the  works  done  in  the  world 
is  to  enlarge  the  kingdom  of  Saian.  For  how  many  ages  were  the 
laws  whereby  the  greatest  part  of  the  world  was  governed  in  the 
affairs  of  religion,  the  fruits  of  his  usurpation  and  policy  ?  When 
temples  were  erected  to  him,  priests  consecrated  to  his  service ;  the 
rites  used  in  most  of  the  worship  of  the  world  were  either  of  his  own 
coining,  or  the  misapplying  the  rites  God  had  ordained  to  himself, 
under  the  notion  of  a  God :  whence  the  apostle  calls  all  idolatrous 
feasts  the  table  of  devils,  the  cup  of  devils,  sacrifice  to  devils,  fellow- 
ship with  devils  ;f  devils  bcinff  the  real  object  of  the  pagan  worship, 
though  not  formally  intended  by  the  worshipper ;  though  in  some 
parts  of  the  Indies,  the  direct  and  peculiar  worship  is  tJ  the  devil, 
that  he  might  not  hurt  them.  And  though  the  intention  of  others 
was  to  offer  to  God,  and  not  the  devil,  yet  since  the  action  was  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  God,  he  regards  it  as  a  sacrifice  to  devils.  It  was 
not  the  iQtention  of  Jeroboam  to  establish  priests  to  the  devil,  when 
he  consecrated  them  to  the  service  of  his  calves,  for  Jehu  afterwards 
calls  them  "  the  servants  of  the  Lord"  (2  Kings  x.  28),  "  See  if  there 
be  here  none  of  the  servants  of  the  Lord,"  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  servants  of  Baal ;  signifjang  that  the  true  God  was  worshipped 
imder  those  images,  and  not  Baal,  nor  any  of  the  gods  of  the  hea- 
thens; yet  the  Scripture  couples  the  calves  and  devils  together,  and 
ascribes  the  worship  given  to  one  to  be  given  to  the  other :  "  He 
ordained  him  priests  for  the  high  places,  and  for  the  devils,  and  for 
the  calves  which  he  had  made;'«  so  that  they  were  sacrifices  to 
devils,  notwithstanding  the  iutention  of  Jeroboam  and  his  subjects 
that  had  set  them  up  and  worshipped  them,  because  they  were  con- 
trary to  the  mind  oi  God,  and  agreeable  to  the  doctrine  and  mind 
of  Satan,  though  the  object  of  their  worship  in  their  own  intention 
were  not  the  devil,  but  some  deified  man  or  some  canonized  saint 
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j^e  intention  makes  not  a  good  action)  if  so,  vrhen  men  kill  the 
servants  of  Gqd  with  a  design  to  3oGod  service,  as  our  Saviour 
foretells,  *»  the  action  would  not  be  murder;  yet  who  can  call  it  other- 
wise, since  God  is  wronged  in  the  persons  of  his  servants?  Since  most 
of  the  worship  of  the  world,  which  men's  corrupt  natures  incline  them 
to,  is  false  and  different  from  the  revealed  will  of  God,  it  is  a  practi- 
cal acknowledgment  of  the  devil,  as  the  governor,  by  acknowledging 
and  practising  those  doctrines,  which  have  not  the  stamp  of  divine 
revelation  upon  them,  but  were  minted  by  Satan  to  depress  the  honor 
of  God  in  the  world.  It  doth  concern  men,  then,  to  take  good  heed, 
that  in  their  acts  of  worship  they  have  a  divine  rule ;  otherwise  it  is 
an  owning  the  devil  as  the  rule:  for  there  is  no  medium;  whatsoever 
is  not  from  God,  is  from  Satan.  But  to  bring  this  closer  to  us,  and 
consider  that  which  is  more  common  among  us :  men  that  are  in  a 
natural  condition,  and  wedded  to  their  lusts,  are  under  the  paternal 
government  of  Satan  (John  viii.  44) :  "  Ye  are  of  your  fatner,  the 
devil,  and  the  lusts  of  your  father  you  will  do."  If  we  divide  sin 
into  spiritual  and  carnal,  which  division  comprehends  all,  the  devil's 
authority  is  owned  in  both ;  in  spiritual,  we  conform  to  his  example, 
because  those  he  commits;  in  carnal,  we  obey  his  will,  because  those 
he  directs:  he  acts  the  one,  and  sets  us  a  copy;  he  tempts  to  the 
other,  and  gives  us  a  kind  of  a  precept.  Thus  man  by  nature  being 
a  willing  servant  of  sin,  is  more  desirous  to  be  bound  in  the  devil's 
iron  chaui,  than  in  God's  silken  cords.  What  greater  atheism  can 
there  be,  than  to  use  God  as  if  he  were  inferior  to  the  devil?  to  take 
the  part  of  his  greatest  enemy,  who  drew  all  others  into  the  faction 

Sainst  him  ?  to  pleasure  Satan  by  offending  God,  and  gratify  our 
versary  with  the  injury  of  our  Creator?  For  a  subject  to  take 
arms  against  his  prince  with  the  deadliest  enemy  both  himself  and 
prince  hath  in  the  whole  world,  adds  a  greater  blackness  to  the 
rebellion. 

2.  The  more  visible  rule  preferred  before  God  in  the  world,  is  man. 
The  opinion  of  the  world  is  more  our  rule  than  the  precept  of  God ; 
and  many  men's  abstinence  from  sin  is  not  from  a  sense  of  the  Divine 
will,  no,  nor  from  a  principle  of  reason,  but  from  an  affection  to 
some  man  on  whom  they  depend,  or  fear  of  punishment  from  a  su- 
perior ;  the  same  principle  with  that  in  a  ravenous  beast,  who  ab 
stains  fix)m  what  ne  desires,  for  fear  only  of  a  stick  or  club.  Men 
will  walk  with  the  herds,  go  in  fashion  with  the  most,  speak  and  act 
as  the  most  do.  While  we  conform  to  the  world,  we  cannot  perform 
a  reasonable  service  to  God,  nor  prove,  nor  approve  practically  what 
the  good  and  acceptable  will  of  God  is;  the  apostle  puts  them  in 
opposition  to  one  another.'     This  appears, 

1.  In  complying  more  with  the  dictates  of  men,  than  the  will  of 
God,  Men  draw  encouragement  from  God's  forbearance  to  sin  more 
freely  against  him;  but  the  fear  of  punishment  for  breaking  the  will 
of  man  lays  a  restraint  upon  them.  The  fear  of  man  is  a  more  po  w- 
erfrd  curb,  to  restrain  men  in  their  duty,  than  the  fear  of  God ;  so 
we  may  please  a  friQud,  a  master,  a  governor,  we  are  regardless 
whether  we  please  God  or  no;  men-leasers  are  more  than  God- 
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pleaseis ;  man  is  more  advanoed  as  a  rule,  than  God,  when  we  sab 
mit  to  human  orders,  and  stagger  and  dispute  against  divine.  Would 
not  a  prince  think  himself  sighted  in  nis  authority,  if  any  of  his 
servants  should  decline  his  commands,  by  the  order  of  one  of  Ins 
subjects  ?  And  will  not  God  make  the  same  account  of  us,  when 
we  deny  or  delay  our  obedience,  for  fear  of  one  of  his  creatures?  In 
the  fear  of  man,  we  as  little  acknowledge  God  for  our  sovereign,  as 
we  do  for  our  comforter  (Isa.  IL  12,  18):  "  I,  even  I,  am  he  that  com- 
forteth  you ;  who  art  thou,  that  thou  shouldst  be  afraid  of  a  man  that 
shall  die,"  &c.  "  and  forgettest  the  Lord  thy  maker?"  &c.  We  put 
a  slight  upon  God,  as  if  he  were  not  able  to  bear  us  out  in  our  duty 
to  him,  and  incapable  to  balance  the  strength  of  an  arm  of  flesh. 

2.  In  observing  that  which  is  materially  the  will  of  God,  not  be- 
cause it  is  his  will, 'but  the  injunctions  of  men.  As  the  word  of  God 
may  be  received,  yet  not  as  his  word,  so  the  will  of  God  may  be 
penormed,  yet  not  as  his  will ;  it  is  materially  done,  but  not  for- 
mally obeyed.  An  action,  and  obedience  in  that  action,  are  two 
things ;  as  when  man  commands  the  ceasing  from  all  works  of  the 
ordinary  calling  on  the  Sabbath,  it  is  the  same  that  God  enjoins:  the 
cessation,  or  attendance  of  his  servants  on  the  hearing  of  the  word,  are 
conformable  in  the  matter  of  it  to  the  will  of  God ;  but  it  is  only  con- 
formable in  the  obediential  part  of  the  acts  to  the  wiU  of  man,,  when 
it  is  done  only  with  respect  to  a  human  precept  As  God  hath  a 
right  to  enact  nis  laws  without  consulting  his  creature  in  the  way  of 
his  government,  so  man  is  bound  to  obey  those  laws,  without  con- 
sulting whether  they  be  agreeable  to  men's  laws  or  no.  K  we  act 
the  will  of  God  because  the  will  of  our  superiors  concurs  with  it,  we 
obey  not  God  in  that,  but  man,  a  human  wiQ  being  the  rule  of  our 
obedience,  and  not  the  divine ;  this  is  to  vilify  God,  and  make  him 
inferior  to  man  in  our  esteem,  and  a  valuing  the  rule  of  man  above 
that  of  our  Creator.  Since  God  is  the  highest  perfection  and  infinitely 
good,  whatsoever  rule  he  gives  the  creature  must  be  good,  else  it 
cannot  proceed  from  God.  A  base  thing  cannot  be  the  product  of 
an  infinite  excellency,  and  an  unreasonable  thing  cannot  be  the  pro- 
duct of  an  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness;  therefore,  as  the  respecting 
God's  will  before  the  will  of  man  is  excellent  and  worthy  of  a  crea- 
ture, and  is  an  acknowledging  the  excellency,  goodness,  and  wisdom 
of  God,  so  the  eying  the  will  of  man  before  and  above  the  will  of 
God,  is  on  the  contrary,  a  denial  of  all  those  in  a  lump,  and  a  pre- 
ferring the  wisdom,  goodness,  andjjpwer  of  man  in  his  law,  above  all 
those  perfections  of  God  in  his.  vffi^iatsoever  men  do  that  looks  like 
moral  virtue  or  abstinence  from  vices,  not  out  of  obedience  to  the  rule 
God  hath  set,  but  because  of  custom,  necessity,  example,  or  imitation, 
they  may,  in  the  doing  of  it,  be  rather  said  to  be  apes  than  Christiaefi^ 

3.  In  obeying  the  will  of  man  when  it  is  contrary  to  the  wiU  ST 
God ;  as  the  Israelites  willingly  "  walked  after  the  commandment,"^ 
not  of  God,  but  of  Jeroboam  in  the  case  of  the  calves,  and  "  made  the 
king's  heart  glad  with  their  lies."i  They  cheered  him  with  their 
ready  obedience  to  his  command  for  idolatry  (which  was  a  lie  in 
itself,  and  a  lie  in  them)  against  the  conunandment  of  God,  and  Uw 
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iramings  of  the  proplietB,  rather  than  cheer  the  heart  of  God  with 
their  obedience  to  hia  worship  instituted  by  him;  nay,  and  when 
God  offered  them  to  cnre  them  their  wound,  their  imquity  breaks 
out  afiresh ;  they  would  neither  have  him  as  a  lord  to  rule  them,  nor 
a  physician  to  cure  them  (Hosea  viL  1):  ^t  When  I  would  have  healed 
Israel,  then  the  iniquity  of  Ephraim  was  discovered."  The  whole 
Peiaian  nation  shrunk  at  once  fix>m  a  duty  due  by  the  hght  of  nature 
to  the  Deity,  upon  a  decree  that  ''  neither  God  or  man  should  be 
petitioned  to  for  thirty  days,  but  only  their  king;""*  one  only,  Dan- 
id,  excepted  against  it,  who  preferred  his  homage  to  God,  above 
obedience  to  his  prince.  An  adulterous  generation  is  many  times 
made  the  rule  of  men's  professions,  as  is  imphed  in  those  words  of 
our  Saviour  (Mark  viiL  88):  ^'  Whosoever  shall  be  ashamed  of  me 
and  my  words  in  this  adulterous  and  sinful  generation :"  own  him 
among  his  disciples,  and  be  ashamed  of  him  among  his  enemies. 
Thus  men  are  said  to  deny  God  (Tit.  i  16),  when  they  "  attend  to 
Jewish  fables  and  the  precepts  of  men  rather  than  the  word  of  God ;" 
when  the  decrees  or  canons  of  &llible  men  are  valued  at  a  higher 
rate,  and  preferred  before  the  writings  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  his 
iq)ostle8.  As  man  naturally  disowns  the  rule  God  sets  him,  and  owns 
any  other  rule  than  that  of  God's  prescribing,  so. 

Thirdly,  He  doth  this  in  order  to  the  setting  himself  up  as  his  own 
rule;  as  though  our  own  wills,  and  not  God's,  were  the  true  square 
and  measure  of  goodness.  We  make  an  idol  of  our  own  wills,  and 
as  much  as  self  is  exalted,  God  is  deposed;  the  more  we  esteem  our 
own  wiUs,  the  more  we  endeavor  to  annihilate  the  will  of  God ;  ac« 
coont  nothing  of  him,  the  more  we  accoimt  of  ourselves,  and  endeavor 
to  render  ourselves  his  superiors,  by  exalting  our  own  wills.    No 

Srince  but  would  look  upon  his  authority  as  invaded,  his  royalty 
erided,  if  a  subject  shouB^jesolve  to  be  a  law  to  himself,  in  oppo* 
sition  to  his  known  will ;  ^xle  piet^  is  to  hate  oimelves,  deny  our-l 
sdves,  and  cleave  solely  tothe  service  of  GoJ^TTo  make  ourselves 
our  own  rule,  and  the  object  of  our  chiefest  love,  is  atheism.  If  self- 
denial  be  the  greatest  part  of  godliness,  the  great  letter  in  the  a1pha< 
bet  of  reUgion ;  self-love  is  the  great  letter  in  the  alphabet  of  practical 
atheism.  Self  is  the  great  antichrist  and  anti-God  in  the  world,  that 
iBts  up  itself  above  aU  that  is  called  God ;  self-love  is  the  captain  of 
that  black  band  (2  Tim.  iii.  2):  it  sits  in  the  temple  of  God,  and 
would  be  adored  as  God.  Self-love  be^ns ;  but  denying  the  power 
of  godliness,  which  is  the  same  with  denying  the  ruling  power  of  God, 
endis  the  list.  It  is  so  far  from  bending  to  the  righteous  will  of  the 
Creator,  that  it  would  have  the  eternal  will  of  God  stoop  to  the 
humor  and  unrighteous  will  of  a  creature ;  and  this  is  the  ground 
of  the  contention  between  the  flesh  and  spirit  in  the  heart  of  a  re< 
newed  man ;  flesh  wars  for  the  godhead  of  self,  and  spirit  fights  for^ 
the  godhead  of  God ;  the  one  would  settle  the  throne  of  the  Creator, 
and  the  other  maint^  a  law  of  covetousness,  ambition,  envy,  lust, 
in  the  stead  of  GodT^The  evidence  of  this  will  appear  in  these 
propositions :  '^"^ 

1.  Thisisnaturaltomanashe  iscorruptedi   What  was  the  venom 
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of  the  sin  of  Adam,  is  naturally  derived  with  his  nature  to  all 

Eosterity.  It  was  not  the  eating  a  forbidden  apple,  or  the  pleasing 
is  palate  that  Adam  aimed  at,  or  was  the  chief  object  of  his  desire, 
but  to  live  independently  on  his  Creator,  and  be  a  God  to  himself 
(Gen.  iii.  5):  "  You  shall  be  as  gods."  That  which  was  the  matter 
of  the  devil's  temptation,  was  the  incentive  of  man's  rebellion ;  a 
likeness  to  God  he  aspired  to  in  the  judgment  of  God  himself  an 
infallible  interpreter  of  man's  thoughts ;  "  Behold,  man  is  become  as 
one  of  us,  to  know  good  and  evil,  in  regard  of  self-sufficiency  and 
being  a  rule  to  himself  The  Jews  understand  the  ambition  of  man 
to' reach  no  farther  than  an  equality  with  the  angelical  nature;  but 
Jehovah  here  understands  it  in  another  sense ;  Gt)d  had  ordered  man 
by  this  prohibition  not  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  "  tree  of  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil  ;'*  not  to  attempt  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil 
of  himself,  but  to  wait  upon  the  dictates  of  God ;  not  to  trust  to  his 
own  counsels,  but  to  depend  wholly  upon  him  for  direction  and 
guidance.  Certainly  he  that  would  not  hold  off  his  hand  from  so 
small  a  thing  as  an  apple,  when  he  had  his  choice  of  the  fruit  of  the 
garden,  would  not  have  denied  himself  anything  his  appetite  had 
desired,  when  that  principle  had  prevailed  upon  him ;  he  would  not 
have  stuck  at  a  greater  matter  to  pleasure  himself  with  the  displeas- 
ing of  God,  when  for  so  small  a  thing  he  would  incur  the  anger  of 
his  Creator.  Thus  would  he  deify  his  own  understanding  against 
the  wisdom  of  God,  and  his  own  appetite  against  the  will  of  God. 
This  desire  of  equality  with  God,  a  learned  man^^  thinks  the  apostle 
intimates  (Phil.  ii.  6):  "  Who  being  in  the  form  of  God,  tfiought  it 
not  robberv  to  be  equal  with  God ;  the  Son's  being  in  the  form  of 
God,  and  thinking  it  no  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,  implies  that 
the  robbery  of  sacrilege  conmutted  by  our  first  parents,  for  which 
the  Son  of  God  humbled  himself  to  the  death  of  the  cross,  was  an 
attempt  to  be  equal  with  God,  and  depend  no  more  upon  God's 
directions,  but  his  own  conduct;  which  could  be  no  less  than  an 
invasion  of  the  throne  of  God,  and  endeavor  to  put  himself  into  a 
posture  to  be  his  mate.  Other  sins,  adultery,  theft,  &c.  could  not  be 
committed  by  him  at  that  time,  but  he  immediately  puts  forth  his 
hand  to  usurp  the  power  of  his  if  aker ;  this  treason  is  the  old  Adam 
in  every  man.  The  first  Adam  contradicted,  the  will  of  God  to  set 
up  himself;  the  second  Adam  humbled  himself,  and  did  nothing  but 
by  the  command  and  will  of  his  Father,  This  principle  wherein  the 
venom  of  the  old  Adam  lies,  must  be  crucified  to  make  way  for  the 
throne  of  the  humble  and  obedient  principle  of  the  new  Adam,  or 
quickening  Spirit ;  indeed  sin  in  its  own  nature  is  nothing  else  but 
"  a  willing  according  to  self,  and  contrary  to  the  will  of  God ;"  lusts 
are  therefcre  called  the  wiUs  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  mind.©  As  the 
precepts  of  God  are  God's  will,  so  the  violation  of  these  precepts  is 
man's  will ;  and  thus  man  usurps  a  godhead  to  himself,  by  giving 
that  honor  to  his  own  will  whicii  belongs  to  God,  appropriating  the 
right  of  rule  to  hi.mself,  and  denying  it  to  his  Creator.  That  servant 
that  acts  according  to  his  own  will,  with  a  neglect  of  his  master'si 
lefuseth  the  duty  of  a  servant,  and  invades  the  right  of  his  master. 
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This  self-love  and  desire  of  independency  on  God  has  been  the  root 
of  all  sin  in  the  world.  The  great  controversy  between  God  and 
man  hath  been,  whether  he  or  they  shall  be  God ;  whether  his  reason 
or  theirs,  his  will  or  theirs,  shall  be  the  guiding  principle.  As  grace 
is  the  union  of  the  will  of  God  and  the  will  of  the  creature,  so  sin  is 
the  opposition  of  the  will  of  self  to  the  will  of  God ;  "  Leaning  to 
our  own  understanding,"  is  opposed  as  a  natural  evil  to  "  trusting 
in  the  Lord,"p  a  supernatural  grace.  Men  commonly  love  what  is 
their  own,  their  own  inventions,  their  own  fancies ;  therefore  the 
ways  of  a  wicked  man  are  called  the  "  ways  of  his  own  heai:t,"q  and 
the  ways  of  a  superstitious  man  his  own  devices  (Jer.  xviii.  11): 
"  We  will  walk  after  our  own  devices ;"  we  will  be  a  law  to  ourselves ; 
and  what  the  Psalmist  saith  of  the  tongue.  Our  tongues  are  our  own, 
who  shall  control  us?  is  as  truly  the  language  of  men!s  hearts,  Our 
wills  are  our  own,  who  shall  check  us? 

2.  This  is  evident  in  the  dissatisfaction  of  men  with  their  own  con- 
sciences when  they  contradict  the  desires  of  self.    Conscience  is  / 
nothing  but  an  actuated  or  reflex  knowledge  of  a  superior  power  and  ' 
an  equitable  law ;  a  law  impressed,  and  a  power  above  it  impressing 
it    Conscience  is  not  the  lawgiver,  but  the  remembrancer  to  mind 
us  of  that  law  of  nature  imprinted  upon  our  souls,  and  actuate  the 
considerations  of  the  duty  and  penalty,  to  apply  the  rule  to  our  acts, 
and  pass  judgment  upon  matter  of  fact :  it  is  to  give  the  charge,  urge 
the  rule,  enjoin  ftie  practice  of  those  notions  of  right,  as  part  of  our  (Juty 
and  obedience.    But  inan  is  as  much  displeased  with  the  directions 
of  conscience,  as  he  is  out  of  love  with  the  accusations  and  condem- 
ning sentence  of  this  oflScer  of  God :  we  cannot  naturally  endure  any 
quick  and  lively  practical  thoughts  of  God  and  his  will,  and  distaste 
our  own  consciences  for  putting  us  in  mind  of  it :  they  therefore 
"like  not  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,"'  that  is,  God  in  their 
own  consciences ;  they  would  blow  it  out,  as  it  is  the  candle  of  the 
Lord  in  them  to  direct  them,  and  their  acknowledgments  of  God,  to 
secure  themselves  against  the  practice  of  its  principles :  they  would 
stop  all  the  avenues  to  any  beam  of  light,  and  would  not  suflfer  a 
8pM*kle  of  divine  knowledge  to  flutter  in  their  minds,  in  order  to  set 
up  another  directing  rule  suited  to  the  fleshly  appetite :  and  when 
tney  cannot  stop  the  light  of  it  from  glaring  in  their  faces,  they  rebel 
ftgainst  it,  and  cannot  endure  to  abide  in  its  paths."     He  speaks  not 
of  those  which  had  the  written  word,  or  special  revelations ;  but  only 
a  natural  light  or  traditional,  handed  from  Adam :  hence  are  all  the 
endeavors  to  still  it  when  it  begins  to  speak,  by  some  carnal  pleasures, 
fts  Saul's  evil  spirit  with  a  fit  of  music ;  or  bribe  it  with  some  fits  of 
a  glavering  devotion,  when  it  holds  the  law  of  God  in  its  command- 
ing authority  before  the  mind :  they  would  wipe  out  all  the  impres- 
fflons  of  it  when  it  presses  the  advancement  oi  God  above  self,  and 
entertain  it  with  no  oetter  compliment  than  Ahab  did  Elijah,  "  Hast 
tiiou  found  me,  O  my  enemy  ?"    If  we  are  like  to  God  in  anything 
of  our  natural  fabric,  it  is  in  the  superior  and  mor^  spiritual  part  of 
our  souls.    The  resistance  of  that  which  is  most  like  to  God,  and  in« 
stead  of  God  in  us,  is  a  disowning  of  the  Sovereign  represented  bj 

f  PiroT.  ill  6.  4  EooL  xi.  9  '  Rom.  I  28.  •  Job  zziv.  18 
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that  officer.  He  that  would  be  without  conscience,  would  be  with- 
out God,  whose  vicegerent  it  is,  and  make  the  sensitive  part,  which 
conscience  opposes,  his  lawgiver.  Thus  a  man,  out  of  respect  to  sin 
fill  self,  quarrels  with  his  natural  seli^  and  cannot  comport  himself 
in  a  fiiendly  behavior  to  his  internal  implanted  principles :  he  hatcss 
to  come  under  the  rebukes  of  them,  as  much  as  Adam  hated  to  come 
into  the  presence  of  God,  after  he  turned  traitor  against  him :  the 
bad  entertainment  God's  deputy  hath  in  us,  reflects  upon  that  God 
whose  cause  it  pleads  j  it  is  upon  no  other  account  that  men  loathe 
the  upright  language  of  thieir  own  reasons  in  those  matters,  and  wish 
the  eternal  silence  of  their  own  consciences,  but  as  they  maintain 
the  rights  of  God,  and  would  hinder  the  idol  of  self  fix>m  usurping 
his  godhead  and  prerogative.  Though  this  power  be  part  of  a  man^s 
self,  rooted  iij  his  nature,  as  essential  to  him  and  inseparable  from 
him  as  the  best  part  of  his  being ;  yet  he  quarrels  with  it,  as  it  is 
God's  deputy,  and  stickling  for  the  honor  of  God  in  his  soul,  and 
quarrelling  with  that  sinfiu  self  he  would  cherish  above  God.  We 
are  not  displeased  with  this  faculty  barely  as  it  exerciseth  a  self-re- 
flection ;  but  as  it  is  God's  vicegerent,  and  bears  the  mark  of  his 
authority  in  it.  In  some  cases  this  self-reflecting  act  meets  with 
good  entertainment,  when  it  ao^  not  in  contradiction  to  self,  but 
suitable  to  natural  affections.  iAb suppose  a  man  hath  in  his  passion 
struck  his  child,  and  caused  thereby  some  great  mischief  to  him,  the 
reflection  of  conscience  will  not  be  unwelcome  to  Bim ;  will  work 
some  tenderness  in  him,  because  it  takes  the  part  of  self  and  of 
natural  affection ;  but  in  the  more  spiritual  concerns  of  Gk)d  it  will 
be  rated  as  a  busy-bodyTX 

8.  Many,  if  not  md&trtictions,  materially  good  in  the  world,  are 
done  more  because  they  are  agreeable  to  self,  than  as  they  are  honor- 
able to  God.  As  the  word  of  God  may  be;  heard  not  as  his  word,* 
but  as  there  may  be  pleasing  notions  in  it,  or  discourses  against  an 
opinion  or  party  we  disaffect ;  so  the  will  of  God  may  be  performed, 
not  as  his  will,  but  as  it  may  gratify  some  selfish  consideration,  when 
we  will  please  God  so  far  as  it  may  not  displease  ourselves,  ana  serve 
him  as  our  Master,  so  far  as  his  command  may  be  a  servant  to  our 
humor ;  when  we  consider  not  who  it  is  that  commands,  but  how 
short  it  comes  of  displeasing  that  sin  which  rules  in  our  heart,  pick 
and  choose  what  is  least  burdensome  to  the  flesh,  and  distastefiu  to 
our  lusts.  He  that  dbth  the  will  of  God,  not  out  of  conscience  of 
that  will,  but  because  it  is  agreeable  to  himself,  casts  down  the  will 
of  God,  and  sets  his  own  will  in  the  place  of  it ;  takes  the  crown 
fi'om  the  head  of  God,  and  places  it  upon  the  head  of  self  If  things 
are  done,  not  because  tbev  are  commanded  by  God,  but  desirable  to 
us,  it  is  a  disobedient  obe^ence ;  a  conformity  to  God's  will  in  regard 
of  the  matter,  a  conformity  to  our  o^ii  will  in  regard  of  the  motive ; 
either  as  the  things  done  are  agreeable  to  natural  and  moral  sel^  or 
sinfiil  self 

(1).  As  they  aip  agreeable  to  natural  or  moral  self.  When  men 
will  practise  some  points  of  religion,  and  walk  in  the  track  of  some 
divine  precepts ;.  not  because  they  are  divine,  but  because  they  are 

(  1  Tbest.  U.  18. 
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ainreeable  to  tJieir  humor  or  constitution  of  nature ;  from  the  sway 
of  a  natural  bravery,  the  bias  of  a  secular  interest,  not  from  an  in- 
genuous sense  of  God's  authority,  or  a  voluntary  submission  to  his 
will ;  as  when  a  man  yill  avoid  excess  in  drinking,  not  because  it  is 
dishonorable  to  God,  but  as  it  is  a  blemish  to  his  own  reputation,  or 
an  impair  of  the  health  of  his  body :  doth  this  deserve  tne  name  of 
an  observance  of  the  divine  injunction,  or  rather  an  obedience  to 
ourselves  ?     Or  when  a  man  will  be  liberal  in  tlie  distribution  of  his 
charity,  not  with  an  eye  to  God's  precept,  but  in  compliance  with 
his  own  natural  compassion,  or  to  pleasure  the  generosity  of  his 
nature :  the  one  is  obedience  to  a  man's  own  preservation ;  the  other 
an  obedience  to  the  interest  or  impulse  of  a  moral  virtue.    It  is  not 
respect  to  the  rule  of  God,  but  the  authority  of  self,  and,  at  the  best, 
is  but  the  performance  of  the  material  part  of  the  divine  rule,  with- 
out any  concurrence  of  a  spiritual  motive  or  a  spiritual  manner. 
That  only  is  a  maintaining  the  rights  of  God,  when  we  pay  an  ob- 
servance to  his  rule,  without  examining  the  agreeableness  of  it  to  our 
secular  interest,  or  consulting  with  the  humor  of  flesh  and  blood ; 
when  we  will  not  decline  his  service,  though  we  find  it  cross,  and 
hath  no  affinity  with  the  pleasure  of  our  own  nature :  such  an  obe- 
dience as  Abraham  manifested  in  his  readiness  to  sacrifice  his  son ; 
such  an  obedience  as  our  Saviour  demands  in  cutting  off  the  right 
hand.    When  we  observe  anything  of  divine  order  upon  the  account 
of  its  suitableness  to  our  natural  sentiments,  we  shall  readily  divide 
from  him,  when  the  interest  of  nature  turns  its  point  against  the  in- 
terest of  God's  honor ;  we  shall  fidl  off  from  him  according  to  the 
change  we  find  in  our  own  humors.    And  can  that  be  valued  as  a 
setting  up  the  rule  of  God,  which  must  be  deposed  upon  the  mutable 
interest  of  an  inconstant  mind?    Esau  had  no  regard  to  God  in  de* 
layine  the  execution  of  his  resolution  to  shorten  his  brother's  days, 
thougri  he  was  awed  by  the  reverence  of  his  father  to  delay  it ;  he 
considered,  perhaps,  how  justlv  he  might  lie  imder  the  imputation 
of  hastening  crazy  Isaac's  deatn,  by  depriving  him  of  a  beloved  son. 
But  had  the  old  man's  head  been  laid,  neither  the  contrary  command 
of  G9d,  nor  the  nearness  of  a  fraternal  relation,  could  have  bound 
his  hands  fi^m  the  act,  no  more  than  they  did  his  heart  from  the 
reaolution  (Gen.  xxvii.  41) :  "  Esau  hated  Jacob  because  of  the  bless- 
hig  wherewith  his  fsither  blessed  him  ;  and  Esau  said  in  his  heart, 
The  days  of  mourning  for  my  father  are  at  hand,  then  will  I  slay 
ffiy  brother."    So  many  children,  that  expect  at  the  death  of  theix 
parents  great  inheritances  of  portions,  may  be  observant  of  them, 
not  in  regard  of  the  rule  fixed  oy  God,  but  to  their  own  hopes,  which 
they  would  not  frustrate  by  a  disobligement    Whence  is  it  that 
many  men' abstain  from  gross  sins,  but  in  love  to  their  reputation  ? 
Wickedness  may  be  acted  privately,  which  a  man's  own  credit  puts 
&  bar  to  the  open  commission  of.    The  preserving  his  own  esteem 
niay  divert  him  from  entering  into  a  brothel  house,  to  which  he  hath 
set  hig  mind  before,  against  a  known  precept  of  ^is  Creator.    As 
Pharaoh  parted  with  the  Israelites,  so  do  some  men  with  their 
blemishing  sins ;  not  out  of  a  sense  of  God's  rule,  but  the  smart  of 
present  judgments,  or  fear  of  a  future  wrath.    Our  security  then, 
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and  reputation,  is  set  up  in  the  place  of  God.  This  also  may  be,  and 
is  in  renewed  men,  who  have  the  law  written  in  their  hearts,  that  is, 
an  habitual  disposition  to  an  agreement  with  the  law  of  God ;  when 
what  is  done  is  with  a  respect  to  this  habitual  inclination,  without 
eying  the  divine  precept,  which  is  appointed  to  be  their  rule.  This 
also  is  to  set  up  a  creature,  as  renewea  self  is,  instead  of  the  Creator, 
and  that  law  of  his  in  his  word,  which  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  our 
actions.  Thus  it  is  when  men  choose  a  moral  life,  not  so  much  out 
of  respect  to  the  law  of  nature,  as  it  is  the  law  of  God,  but  as  it  is  a 
law  become  one  with  their  souls  and  constitutions.  There  is  more 
of  self  in  this  than  consideration  of  God ;  for  if  it  were  the  latter, 
the  revealed  law  of  God  would,  upon  the  same  reason,  be  received 
as  well  as  his  natural  law.  From  this  principle  of  self,  morality 
comes  by  some  to  be  advanced  above  evangelical  dictates. 

(2.)  As  they  are  agreeable  to  sinfiil  self.  Not  that  the  commands 
of  God  are  suited  to  bolster  up  the  corruptions  of  men,  no  more  than 
the  law  can  be  said  to  excite  or  revive  sin:"  but  it  is  like  a  scandal 
taken,  not  given ;  an  occasion  taken  by  the  tumultuousness  of  our 
depraved  nature.  The  Pharisees  were  devout  in  long  prayers,  not 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  or  a  care  of  God's  honor;  but  to  satisfy  their 
ambition,  and  rake  together  fuel  for  their  covetousness,*  that  they 
might  have  the  greater  esteem  and  richer  offerings,  to  free  by  their 
prayers  the  souls  of  deceased  persons  from  purgatoiy ;  an  opinion 
that  some  think  the  Jewish  synagogue  had  then  entertained,  y  since 
some  of  their  doctors  have  defended  such  a  notion.  Men  may  observe 
some  precepts  of  God  to  have  a  better  conveniency  to  break  others. 
Jehu  was  ordered  to  cut  off  the  house  of  Ahab.  The  service  he 
undertook  was  in  itself  acceptable,  but  corrupt  nature  misacted  that 
which  holiness  and  righteousness  commanded.  God  appointed  it  to 
magnify  his  justice,  and  check  the  idolatry  that  had  been  supported 
by  that  femily ;  Jehu  acted  it  to  satisfy  his  revenge  and  ambition : 
he  did  it  to  fiilfil  his  lust,  not  the  will  of  God  who  enjoined  him: 
Jehu  applauds  it  as  zeal;  and  God  abhors  it  as  murder,  and  therefore 
would  avenge  the  blood  of  Jezreel  on  the  house  of  Jehu  (Hos.  i.  4). 
Such  kind  of  services  are  not  paid  to  God  for  his  own  sake,  bjut  to 
ou^teelves  for  our  lusts'  sake. 

4.  This  is  evident  in  neglecting  to  take  God's  direction  upon 
emergent  occasions.  This  follows  me  text,  "  None  did  seek  God." 
When  we  consult  not  with  him,  but  trust  more  to  our  own  will  and 
counsel,  we  make  ourselves  our  own  governors  and  lords  indepen- 
dent upon  him ;  as  though  we  could  be  our  own  counsellors,  and 
manage  our  concerns  without  his  leave  and  assistance ;  as  thoueh 
our  works  were  in  our  own  hands,  and  not  in  the  "hands  of  God^« 
that  we  can  by  our  own  strength  and  sagacity  direct  them  to  a  suc- 
cessful end  without  him.  If  we  must  "acquamt  ourselves  with  God" 
before  we  decree  a  thing,*  then  to  decree  a  thing  without  acquaint- 
ing God  with  it,  is  to  prefer  our  purblind  wisdom  before  the  infinite 
wisdom  of  God  \  to  resolve  without  consulting  God,  is  to  dejwse 

■  Rom.  vii.  8,  9. 

«  Matt,  xxiii.  14 :  "  You  devour  widows*  houses,  an^  for  a  pretence  make  long  prayers.* 

9  Qerrard  in  loc,  •  Fxicles.  iz.  1.  *  Job  zziL  2& 
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God  and  deify  self,  our  own  wit  and  strength.  We  would  rather, 
like  Lot,  follow  onr  own  humor  and  stay  in  Sodom,  than  observe 
Ihe  angel's  order  to  go  out  of  it 

5.  As  we  account  the  actions  of  otlers  to  be  good  or  evil,  as  they 
suit  with,  or  spurn  against  our  fancies  and  humors.  Virtue  is  a 
crime,  and  vice  a  virtue,  as  it  is  contrary  or  concurrent  with  Our 
humors.  Little  reason  have  many  men  to  blame  the  actions  of 
others,  but  because  they  are  not  agreeable  to  what  they  affect  and 
desire ;  we  would  have  all  men  take  directions  from  us,  and  move 
according  to  our  beck,  hence  that  common  speech  in  the  world,  Such 
an  one  is  an  honest  friend.  Why?  because  he  is  of  their  humor, 
and  lackeys  according  to  their. wills.  Thus  we  make  self  the  measure 
and  square  of  good  and  evil  in  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  judge  of  it 
by  our  own  fancies,  and  not  by  the  will  of  God,  the  proper  rule  of 
judgment.  Well  then,  let  us  consider :  Is  not  this  very  common  ? 
are  we  not  naturally  more  willing  to  displease  God  than  displease 
ourselves,  when  it  comes  to  a  point  that  we  must  do  one  or  other  ? 
Is  not  our  own  counsel  of  more  value  with  us,  than  conformity  to 
the  will  of  the  Creator?  Do  not  our  judgments  often  run  counter 
to  the  judgment  of  God  ?  Have  his  laws  a  greater  respect  from  us, 
than  our  own  humors  ?  Do  we  scruple  the  staining  his  honor  when 
it  comes  in  competition  with  our  own  ?  Are  not  the  lives  of  most 
men  a  pleasing  themselves,  without  a  repentance  that  ever  they  dis- 

S leased  God?  Is  not  this  to  undeify  God,  to  deify  ourselves,  and 
iaown  the  propriety  he  hath  in  us  by  the  right  of  creation  and  bene- 
ficence ?  We  order  our  own  ways  by  our  own  humors,  as  though 
we  were  the  authors  of  our  own  being,  and  had  given  ourselves  iSe 
and  tinderstanding.  This  is  to  destroy  the  order  that  God  hath 
placed  between  our  wills  and  his  own,  and  a  lifting  up  of  the  foot 
above  the  head ;  it  is  the  deformity  of  the  creature.  The  honor  of 
every  rational  creature  consists  in  the  service  of  the  First  Cause  of 
his  being ;  as  the  welfare  of  every  creature  consists  in  the  orders  and 
proportionable  motion  of  its  members,  according  to  the  law  of  its 
creation.  He  that  moves  and  acts  according  to  a  law  of  his  own, 
offers  Si  manifest  wrong  to  God,  the  highest  wisdom  and  chiefest  good ; 
disturl)s  the  order  of  uie  world ;  nulls  the  design  of  the  righteousness 
and  holiness  of  God.  The  law  of  God  is  the  rule  of  that  order  he 
would  have  observed  in  the  world ;  he  that  makes  another  law  his 
rule,  thrusts  out  the  order  of  the  Creator,  and  establishes  the  disorder 
of  the  creature.  But  this  will  yet  be  more  evident,  in  the  fourth  thing. 
Fourthly,  Man  would  make  himself  the  rule  of  God,  and  give  laws 
to  his  Creator.  We  are  willing  God  should  be  our  benefactor,  but 
not  our  ruler ;  we  are  content  to  admire  his  excellency  and  pay  him 
a  worship,  provided  he  will  walk  by  our  rule.  **  This  commits  a  riot 
upon  his  nature,  To  think  him  to  be  what  we  ourselves  *  would  have 
him,  and  wish  him  to  be'  (Psalm  1.  21),  we  would  amplify  his  mercy 
and  contract  his  justice ;  we  would  have  his  power  enlarged  to  supply 
our  wants,  and  straitened  when  it  goes  about  to  revenge  our  crimes ; 
we  would  have  him  wise  to  defeat  our  enemies,  but  not  to  disappoint 
our  unworthy  projects ;  we  would  have  him  all  eye  to  regard  our 
indigence,  and  olind  not  to  discern  our  guUt ;  we  would  have  him 
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true  to  his  promises,  regardless  of  his  precepts,  and  false  to  hia 
threatenings ;  we  would  new  mint  the  nature  of  God  according  to 
our  models,  and  shape  a  God  according  to  our  own  fancies,  as  he  made 
us  at  first  according  to  his  owli  image;"  instead  of  obeying  him,  we 
would  have  him  obey  us ;  instead  of  owning  and  admiring  his  per- 
fections, we  woidd  have  him  strip  himself  of  his  infinite  excellency, 
and  clothe  himself  with  a  nature  agreeable  to  our  own.  This  is  not 
only  to  set  up  self  as  the  law  of  God,  but  to  make  our  own  imagi* 
nations  the  model  of  the  nature  of  God>  Corrupted  man  takes  a 
pleasure  to  accuse  or  suspect  the  actions  of  God:  we  would  not  have 
him  act  conveniently  to  his  nature;  but  act  what  doth  gratify  us, 
and  abstain  firom  wfaiat  distastes  us.  Man  is  never  well  but  when  he 
is  impeaching  one  or  other  perfection  of  God's  nature,  and  imder- 
mining  his  glory,  as  if  all  his  attributes  must  stand  indicted  at  the  bar 
of  our  purblind  reason :  this  weed  shoots  up  in  the  exercise  of  grace. 
Peter  intended  the  refusal  of  our  Savioiir  s  washing  his  feet,  as  an 
act  of  humility,  but  Christ  understands  it  to  be  a  prescribing  a  law  to 
himself,  a  correcting  his  love  (John  xiii.  8,  9).    This  is  evidenced, 

1.  In  the  strivings  against  his  law.     IIow  many  men  imply  by  their 
lives,  that  they  would  have  God  deposed  from  his  goveniment,  and 
some  unrighteous  being  step  into  his  throne ;  as  if  God  had  or  should 
change  his  laws  of  holiness  into  laws  of  licentiousness :  as  if  he 
should  abrogate  his  old  eternal  precepts,  and  enact  contrary  ones  in 
their  stead  ?     What  is  the  language  of  such  practices,  but  that  they 
would  be  God's  lawgivers  and  not  his  subjects?  that  he  should  deal 
with  them  according  to  their  own  wills,  and  not  according  to  his 
righteousness?  that  they  could  make  a  more  holy,  wise,  and  right- 
eous law  than  the  law  of  God?  that  their  imaginations,  and  not 
God's  righteousness,  should  be  the  rule  of  his  doing  good  to  them  ? 
(Jer.  ix.  31):  "They  have  forsaken  niy  law,  and  walked  after  the 
imaginations  of  their  own  heart."    Wnen  an  act  is  known  to  be  a 
sin,  and  the  law  that  forbids  it  acknowledged  to  be  the  law  of  God, 
and  after  this  we  persist  in  that  which  is  contrary  to  it,  we  tax  his 
wisdom  as  if  he  did  not  understand  what  was  convenient  for  us ; 
"we  would  teach  God  knowledge;"®  it  is  an  implicit  wish  that  God 
had  laid  aside  the  holiness  of  his  nature,  and  framed  a  law  to  pleas- 
ure our  lusts.     When  God  calls  for  weeping  and  mourning,  and 
girding  with  sackcloth  upon  approaching  judgments,  then  the  cor- 
rupt heart  is  for  joy  and  gladness,  eating  of  flesh  and  drinking  of 
wine,  because  to-morrow  they  should  die;^  as  if  God  had  mistaken 
himself  when  he  ordered  ttem  so  much  sorrow,  when  their  lives 
were  so  near  an  end ;  and  had  lost  his  understanding  when  he  ordered 
such  aprecept :  disobedience  is  therefore  called  contention  (Rom.  ii. 
8):  "  Cfontentious,  and  obey  not  the  truth :"  contention  against  God, 
whose  truth  it  is  that  they  disobey;  a  dispute  with  him,  which  hath 
more  of  wisdom  in  itsell^  and  conveniency  for  them,  his  truth  of  their 
imaginations.    The  more  the  love,  goodness,  and  holiness  of  God 
appears  in  any  command,  the  more  are  we  naturally  averse  from  it, 
Mia  cast  an  imputation  on  him,  as  if  he  were  foolish,  unjust,  c^uel, 

^  Decay  of  OhriBtian  Piety,  p.  169,  somewhat  clianged 
•  Job  xzL  22.  *  ba.  zxii.  12.  IS. 
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and  that  vre  could  have  advised  and  directed  him  better.  The  good- 
ness of  God  is  eminent  to  ns  in  appointing  a  day  for  his  own  worship, 
wherein  we*  might  converse  with  nim,  and  he  with  us,  and  our  souls 
be  refreshed  with  spiritual  communications  from  him ;  and  we  rather 
use  it  for  the  ease  of  our  bodies,  than  the  advancement  of  our  soids, 
as  if  God  were  mistaken  ard^jured  his  creature,  when  he  urged 
the  spiritual  part  of  duty,  ffi^ry  disobedience  to  the  law  is  an  mi- 

EKcit  giving  law  to  him,  ma  a  charoe  against  him  that  he  might 
ave  provided  better  for  his  creature. 
2.  Li  disapproving  the  methods  dWod's  government  of  the  world. 
If  the  counsels  of  Heaven  roll  not  about  according  to  their  schemes, 
instead  of  adoring  the  unsearchable  depths  of  his  judgments,  they 
call  him  to  tiie  bar,  and  accuse  him,  because  they  are  not  fitted  to 
their  narrow  vessels,  as  if  a  nut-shell  could  contam  an  ocean.  As 
oorrupt  reason  esteems  the  highest  truths  foolishness,  so  it  counts 
the  most  righteous  ways  unequal;  Thus  we  commence  a  suit  against 
God,  as  though  he  had  not  acted  righteouslv  and  wiselj,  but  must 
give  an  account  of  his  proceedings  at  our  triDunal  This  is  to  make 
ourselves  God's  superiors,  and  presume  to  instruct  him  better  in  the 
government  of  the  world ;  as  though  God  hindered  himself  and  the 
world,  in  not  making  ua  of  his  privy  council,  and  not  ordering  his 
a&irs  according  to  the  contrivances  of  our  dim  understandings.  Is 
not  this  manif^t  in  our  immoderate  complaints  of  God's  dealings 
with  his  church,  as  though  there  were  a  coldness  in  God's  affections 
to  his  church,  and  a  glowing  heat  towards  it  only  in  us?  Hence  are 
those  importunate  desires  for  things  which  are  not  established  by 
any  promise,  as  though  we  would  overrule  and  over  persuade  God 
to  comply  with  our  humor.  We  have  an  ambition  to  be  God's  tutors 
and  direct  him  in  his  counsels:  "Who  hath  been  his  counsellor ?" 
saith  the  apostle.*  Who  ought  not  to-be  his  counsellor?  saith  corrupt 
nature.  Men  will  find  fault  with  God  in  what  he  suffers  to  be  done 
according  to  their  own  minds,  when  they  feel  the  bitter  fruit  of  it. 
When  Cain  had  killed  his  brother,  and  nis  conscience  racked  him, 
how  saucily  and  discontentedly  doth  he  answer  God  I  (Gen.  iv.  9), 
"Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?  Since  thou  dost  own  thyself  the 
rector  of  the  world,  thou  shouldst  have  preserved  his  person  from 
my  fury;  since  thou  dost  accept  his  sacrifice  before  my  offering, 
preservation  was  due  as  well  as  acceptance.  If  this  temper  be  founa 
on  earth,  no  wonder  it  is  lodged  in  hell.  That  deplorable  person 
under  the  sensible  stroke  of  God's  sovereign  justice,  would  oppose 
his  nay  tq  God's  will  (Luke  xvi  30):  "And  he  said.  Nay,  father 
Abraham,  but  if  one  went  to  them  from  the  dead  they  will  repent." 
He  would  presume  to  prescribe  more  effectual  means  than  Moses  and 
the  prophets,  to  inform  men  of  the  danger  they  incurred  by  their 
sensuality.  David  was  displeased,  it  is  said  (2  Sam.  vi.  8),  when  the 
Lord  had  made  a  breach  upon  Uzzah,  not  with  Uzzah,  who  was  the 
object  of  his  pity,  but  with  God,  who  was  the  inflicter  of  that  pun- 
ishment. When  any  of  our  friends  have  been  struck  with  a  rod, 
against  oar  sentiments  'and  wishes,  have  not  our  hearts  been  apt  to 
swell  in  complaints  against  God,  as  though  he  disregarded  the  good- 

•  Rom.zLS4. 
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nesB  of  such  a  person,  did  not  see  with  our  eyes,  and  meastiTe  him 
by  our  esteem  of  him  r  as  if  he  should  have  asked  :>ur  counsel,  before 
he  had  resolved,  and  managed  himself  according  to  oui'will,  rather 
than  his  own.  K  he  be  patient  to  the  wicked,  we  are  apt  to  tax  hia 
holiness,  and  accuse  him  as  an  enemy  to  his  own  law.  If  he  inflict 
severity  upon  the  righteous,  we  are  ready  to  suspect  his  goodness, 
and  charge  him  to  be  an  enemy  to  his  affectionate  creature.  If  he 
spare  the  Nimrods  of  the  world,  we  are  ready  to  ask,  "  Where  is  the 
God  of  judgment?"^  K  he  afflict  the  pillars  of  the  earth,  we  are 
ready  to  question,  where  is  the  God  of  mercy  ?  It  is  impossible,  since 
the  depraved  nature  of  man,  and  the  various  interests  and  pas- 
sions in  the  world,  that  infinite  power  and  wisdom  can  act  righteously 
for  the  good  of  the  imiverse,  but  he  will  shake  some  corrupt  interest 
or  other  upon  the  earth ;  so  various  are  the  inclinations  of  men,  and 
such  a  weather-cock  judgment  hath  every  man  in  himself,  that  the 
divine  method  he  applauds  this  day,  upon  a  change  of  his  interest, 
he  will  cavil  at  the  next.  It  is  impossible  for  the  just  orders  of  God 
to  please  the  same  person  many  weeks,  scarce  many  minutes  together. 
God  must  cease  to  be  God,  or  to  be  hol^,  if  he  shoidd  manage  the 
concerns  of  the  world  according  to  the  mncies  of  men.  How  unrea- 
sonable is  it  thus  to  impose  laws  upon  God  1  Must  God  revoke  his 
own  orders  ?  covern  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  creature?  Must 
God,  who  hath  only  power  and  wisdom  to  sway  the  sceptre,  become 
the  obedient  subject  oi  every  man*s  humor,  and  manage  everything  to 
serve  the  design  of  a  simple  creature  ?  This  is  not  to  be  God,  but  to  set 
the  creature  in  his  throne :  though  this  be  not  formally  done,  yet  that 
it  is  interpretatively  and  practically  done,  is  every  hour's  experience. 
8.  In  impatience  in  our  particmar  concerns.  It  is  ordinary  with 
•  man  to  charge  God  in  his  complaints  in  the  time  of  aMiction. 
Therefore  it  is  the  commendation  the  Holy  Ghost  gives  to  Job  (ch. 
i.  22),  that  in  all  this,  that  is,  in  those  many  waves  that  rolled  over 
him,  he  did  not  charge  God  foolishly,  he  never  spake  nor  thought 
anything  unworthy  of  the  majesty  and  righteousness  of  God ;  yet 
afterwards  we  find  him  warping ;  he  nicknames  the  affliction  to  be 
God's  oppression  of  him,  and  no  act  of  his  goodness  (x.  8):  "Is  it 
good  for  thee,  that  thou  shoxddst  oppress?"  He  seems  to  charge 
God  with  injustice,  for  punishing  him  when  he  was  not  wicked,  for 
which  he  appeals  to  God :  "  Thou  knowest  that  I  am  not  wicked" 
^ver.  7),  and  that  God  acted  not  like  a  Creator  (ver.  8).  If  our  pro- 
jects are  disappointe(\,  what  fretfulness  'against  God's  management 
are  our  hearts  racked  with !  How  do  uncomely  passions  bubble 
upon  us,  interpretatively  at  least  wishing  that  the  arms  of  his  power 
had  been  bound,  and  the  eye  of  his  omniscience  been  hoodwinked,  that 
we  might  have  been  left  to  our  own  liberty  and  designs  ?  and  this  oft 
iieptimes  when  we  have*  more  reason  to  bless  him  than  repine  at  him, 
Qrhe  Israelites  murmured  more  against  God  in  the  wilderness,  with 
manna  in  their  mouths,  than  they  did  at  Ph^moh  in  the  brick-kilns, 
with  their  garlic  and  onions  between  their  tee^^Though  we  repine  at 
instruments  in  oxrr  afflictions,  yet  God  coi^ra  it  a  reflection  upon 
himsel£    The  Israelites  speaking  against  Moses,  was,  in  God's  inter- 
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pteMionf  a  rebellion  against  himself  :9  and  rebellion  is  always  a 
desire  of  impoBing  laws  and  conditions  upon  those  agamst  whom  the 
rebellion  is  rais^  The  sottish  dealings  of  the  vine-dressers  in 
Franeoiua  with  the  statue  of  St  Urban,  the  protector  of  the  vines, 
upon  his  own  day,  is  an  emblem  of  our  dealing  with  God :  if  it  be 
a  dear  day  and  portend  a  prosperous  vintage,  they  honor  the  statue 
and  rlrink  healtns  to  it ;  if  it  be  a  rainy  (&y,  and  presage  a  scanti- 
ness, they  daub  it  with  dirt  in  indignation.  ^  We  cast  out  our  mire 
and  dirt  against  God  when  he  acts  cross  to  our  wishes,  and  flatter 
him  when  the  wind  of  his  providence  joins  itself  to  the  tide  of  our 
interest  Men  set  a  high  price  upon  themselves,  and  are  angry  God 
values  them  not  at  the  same  rate,  as  if  their  judgment  concerning 
themselves  were  more  piercing  than  his.  This  is  to  disannul  God's  judg- 
jaynh  aad  condemn  him  and  count  ourselves  righteous,  as  'tis  Job  xl.  8. 
^^his  is  the  epidemical  disease  of  human  nature ;  they  think  they  de* 
serve  caresses  instead  of  rods,  and  upon  crosses  are  more  ready  to  tear 
out  the  heart  of  God,  than  reflect  humbly  upon  their  own  hearteTN 
When  we  accuse  God,  we  applaud  ourselves,  and  make  ourselves  }^r 
superiors,  intimating  that  we  have  acted  more  righteously  to  him 
than  he  to  us,  which  is  the  highest  manner  of  imposing  law^  upon 
him ;  as  that  emperor  accused  the  justice  of  God  for  snatching  him 
out  of  the  world  too  BQon.**  What  a  high  piece  of  practical  atheism 
is  this,  to-desire  that  infinite  wisdom  should  be  guided  by  our  folly, 
and  asperse  the  righteousness  of  God  rather  than  blemish  our  own  I 
Insfceai  of  aflently  submitting  to  his  wiU  and  adoring  his  wisdom,  we 
declaim  against  him,  as  an  unwise  and  unjust  governor :  we  would 
invert  his  order,  make  him  the  steward  and  ourselves  the  proprietors 
of  what  we  are  and  have :  we  deny  ourselves  to  be  sinners,  and  our 
mercies  to  be  forfeited. 

4.  It  is  evidenced  in  envying  the  gifts  and  prosperities  of  others. 
Envj  hath  a  deep  tincture  of  practical  atheism,  and  is  a  cause  of 
atheisnui  We  are  unwilling  to  leave  God  to  be  the  proprietor  and 
do  what  he  wi3i  with  his  own,  and  as  a  Creator  to  do  what  he  pleases 
with  his  creatures.  '  We  assume  a  liberty  to  direct  God  what  portions, 
when  and  how,  he  should  bestow  upon  his  creatures.  We  would  not 
let  him  choose  his  own  favorites,  and  pitch  upon  his  own  instruments 
for  his  fijory ;  as  if  God  should  have  asked  counsel  of  us  how  he 
should  mspose  of  his  benefits.  We  are  unwilling  to  leave  to  his 
wisdom  the  management  of  his  own  judgment  to  the  wicked,  and 
the  dispensation  of  his  own  love  to  Ourselves.  This  temper  is 
natural :  it  is  as  ancient  as  the  first  age  of  the  world.  Adam  envied 
God  a  felicity  by  himself,  and  would  not  spare  a  tree  that  he  had 
reserved  as  a  mark  of  his  sovereignty.     The  passion  that  God  had 

SVen  Cain  to  employ  agamst  hia  sin,  he  turns  against  his  Creator. 
e  was  wroth  with  God  and  with  Abel  ;^  but  envy  was  at  the  root, 
because  his  brother's  sacrifice  was  accepted  and  his  refused.  How 
ooold  he  envy  his  accepted  person,  without  reflecting  upon  the 

«  Numbi  xri.  41,  compared  with  xviL  10. 

*  Coelum  suspiciens  vitara,  Ac  Vita  Titi.  c.  10. 

K  Because  wicked  men  flonriah  in  the  world  Solicitor  nnlloB  esse  putare  Deoii 

^  Gen.iy  6. 
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Acceptor  of  his  offering?  Good  men  have  not  been  firee  from  it» 
Job  questions  the  goodness  of  God,  that  he  should  shine  upon  the 
counsel  of  the  wicked  (Job  x.  3).  Jonah  had  too  much  oi  self,  in 
fearing  to  be  counted  a  false  prophet,  when  he  came  with  absolute 
denunciations  of  wrath  ;i  and  when  he  could  not  bring  a  volley  of 
destroying  judgments  upon  the  Ninevites,  he  would  shoot  his  ftiiy 
against  his  Master,  envying  those  poor  people  the  benefit,  and  God 
the  honor  of  his  mercy ;  and  this  after  he  had  been  sent  into  the 
whale's  belly  to  learn  numiliation,  which,  though  he  exercised  thereL 
yet  those  two  great  branches  of  self-pride  and  envy  were  not  loppea 
off  from  him  in  the  belly  of  hell ;  and.  God  was  fain  to  take  pains 
with  him,  and  by  a  gourd  scarce  makes  him  ashamed  of  his  peevish- 
ness. Envy  is  not  like  to  cease  till  all.  atheism  be  cashiered,  and  that 
is  in  heaven.  This  sin  is  an  imitation  of  the  devU,  whose  first  sin 
upon  earth  was  envy,  as  his  first  sin  in  heaven  was  pride.  It  is  a 
wishing  that  to  ourselves,  which  the  devil  asserted  as  his  rights  to 
give  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  to  whom  he  pleased :™  it  is  an  anger 
with  God,  because  he  hath  not  given  us  a  patent  for  government.  It 
utters  the  same  language  in  disparagement  of  God,  as  Absalom  did 
in  reflection  on  his  father:  If  I  were  king  in  Israel,  justice  should  be 
better  managed ;  if  I  were  Lord  of  the  world,  there  should  be  more 
wisdom  to  discern  the  merits  of  men,  and  more  righteousness  in  dis- 
tributing to  them  their  several  portions.  Thus  we  impose  laws  upon 
God,  and  would  have  the  righteousness  of  his  will  submit  to  the  cor- 
ruptions of  ours,  and  have  him  lower  himseif  to  gratify  our  minds, 
rather  than  ftdfil  his  own.  We  charge  the  Author  of  those  gifts 
with  injustice,  that  he  hath  not  dealt  equally;  or  with  ignorance, 
that  he  hath  mistook  his  mark.  In  the  same  breath  that  we  censure 
him  by  our  peevishness,  we  would  guide  him  by  our  wills.  This  is 
an  unreasonable  part  of  atheism.  If  all  were  in  the  same  state  and 
condition,  the  order  of  the  world  would  be  impaired.  Is  God  bound 
to  have  a  care  of  thee,  and  neglect  all  the  world  besides?  "Shall 
the  earth  be  forsaken  for  thee  ?^^  Joseph  had  reason  to  be  displeased 
with  his  brothers,  if  they  had  muttered  because  he  gave  Benjamin  a 
double  portion,  and  the  rest  a  single.  It  was  unfit  that  they,  who 
had  deserved  no  gift  at  all,  should  prescribe  him  rules  how  to  dis- 
pense his  own  doles;  much  more  imworthy  it  is  to  deal  so  with 
God ;  yet  this  is  too  rife. 

5.  It  is  evidenced  in  corrupt  matter  or  ends  of  prayer  and  praise. 
When  we  are  importunate  for  those  things  that  we  know  not  wnether 
the  righteousness,  holiness,  and  wisdom  of  God  can  grant,  because  he 
hath  not  discovered  his  will  in  any  promise  to  bestow  them,  we  would 
then  impose  such  conditions  on  Goa,  which  he  never  obliged  himself 
to  grant;  when  we  pray  for  things  not  so  much  to  glorifyGod,  which 
ought  to  be  the  end  of  prayer,  as  to  gratify  ourselves.  We  acknowl- 
edge, indeed,  by  the  act  of  petitioning,  that  there  is  a  God ;  but  we 
would  have  him  ungod  himself  to  be  at  our  beck,  and  debase  himself 
to  serve  our  turns.  When  we  desire  those  things  which  are  repug- 
nant to  those  attributes  whereby  he  doth  manage  the  government  of 
the  world ;  when,  by  some  superficial  services,  we  uiink  we  have 

1  Jonah  iy.  2.  ■  Luke  iv.  6.  ■  Job  xviii  4 
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gained  indulgence  to  sins,  wbicli  seems  to  be  tlie  thought  of  the 
etinmpet,  in  her  paying  her  vows,  to  wallow  more  freely  in  the  mire 
of  her  sensual  pleasures — "  I  have  peace-offerings  with  me ;  this  day 
I  have  paid  my  vows,  I  have  made  my  peace  with  God,  and  have 
entertainment  tor  thee ;"«  or  when  men  aesire  God  to  bless  them  in 
the  commission  of  some  sin,  as  when  Balak  and  Balaam  offered  sacri- 
fices, that  they  might  prosper  in  the  cursing  of  the  Israelites  (Numb. 
XXV.  1,  &c.)  So  for  a  man  to  pray  to  God  to  save  him,  wliile  he 
neglects  the  means  of  salvation  appointed  by  God,  or  to  renew  him 
when  he  slights  the  word,  the  only  instrument  to  that  purpose ;  this 
is  to  impose  laws  upon  God,  contrary  to  the  declared  wiU  and  wisdom 
of  God,  and  to  desire  him  to  slight  his  own  institutions.  When  we 
come  into  the  presence  of  God  with  lusts  reeking  in  our  hearts,  and 
leap  from  sin  to  duty,  we  would  impose  the  law  of  our  corruption 
on  the  holiness  of  God.  While  we  pray  "  the  will  of  God  may  be 
done,"  self-love  wishes  its  own  will  may  l>e  performed,  as  though  God 
should  serve  our  humors,  when  we  will  not  obey  his  precepts.  And 
when  we  make  vows  under  any  affliction,  what  is  it  onen  but  a  secret 
contrivance  to  bend  and  flatter  him  to  our  conditions?  We  will 
aerve  him  if  he  will  restore  us ;  we  think  thereby  to  compound  the 
business  with  him,  and  bring  him  down  to  our  terms. 

6.  It  is  evidenced  in  positive  and  bold  interpretations  of  the  judg- 
ments of  God  in  the  world.  To  interpret  the  judgments  of  God  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  sufferer,  unless  it  be  an  unusual  judgment, 
and  have  a  remarkable  hand  of  God  in  it,  and  the  sin  be  rendered 
planly  legible  in  the  affliction,  is  a  presumption  of  this  nature. 
When  men  will  judge  the  GalUeans,  whose  blood  Pilate  mingled 
with  the  sacrifices,  ^eater  sinners  than  others,  and  themselves  right- 
eous, because  no  drops  of  it  were  dashed  upon  them;  or  when 
Shimei,  being  of  the  house  of  Saul,  shall  judge  according  to  his  own 
interest,  and  desires  David's  flight  upon  Absalom's. rebellion  to  be  a 
punishment  for  invading  the  rights  of  Saul's  family,  and  depriving 
him  of  the  succession  in  the  kingdom,?  as  if  he  had  been  of  God's 
privy  coimcil,  when  he  decreed  such  acts  of  justice  in  the  world. 
Thus  we  would  fasten  our  own  wills  as  a  law  or  motive  upon  God, 
and  interpret  his  acts  according  to  the  motions  of  self  Is  it  not  too 
ordinary,  when  God  sends  an  affliction  upon  those  that  bear  ill-will 
to  us,  to  judge  it  to  be  a  righting  of  our  cause,  to  be  a  fruit  of  God's 
concern  for  us  in  revenging  our  wrongs,  as  if  we  "had  heard  the 
secrets  of  God,"  or,  as  EUphaz  saith,  "  had  turned  over  the  records 
of  heaven  ?"  (Job  xv.  8.)  This  is  a  judgment  according  to  self-love, 
not  a  divine  rule ;  and  imposeth  laws  upon  heaven,  implying  a  secret 
wish  that  God  would  take  care  only  of  them,  make  our  concerns  his 
own,  not  in  ways  of  kindness  and  justice,  but  according  to  our  fan- 
cies ;  and  this  is  common  in  the  profane  world,  in  those  curses  they 
BO  readily  spit  out  upon  any  affront,  as  if  God  were  bound  to  draw 
his  arrows  and  ^oot  them  into  the  heart  of  all  their  offenders  at 
tiieir  beck  and  pleasure. 

7.  It  is  evidenced,  in  mixing  rules  for  the  worship  of  God  with 
those  which  have  been  ordered  by  him.     Since  men  are  most  prone 
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to  live  by  sense,  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  sensible  woTsbip,  which  affects 
their  outward  sense  with  some  kind  of  amazement,  is  dear  to  them, 
and  spiritual  worship  most  loathsome.  Pompous  rites  have  been  the 
great  engine  wherewith  the  devil  hath  deceived  the  souls  of  men, 
and  wrought  them  to  a  nauseating  the  simplicity  of  divine  worship, 
as  unworthy  the  majestjr  and  excellency  of  Goa.*!  Thus  the  Jews 
would  not  understand  the  glory  of  the  second  temple  in  the  presence 
of  the  Messiah,  because  it  had  not  the  pompous  grandeur  of  that  of 
Solomon's  erecting.  Hence  in  all  ages  men  have  been  forward  to 
disfigure  God's  models,  and  dress  up  a  brat  of  their  own ;  as  though 
God  had  been  defective  in  providing  for  his  own  honor  in  his  in&ti- 
tutions,  without  the  assistance  of  his  creature.  This  hath  alwavs 
been  in  the  world ;  the  old  world  had  their  imaginations,  and  tne 
new  world  hath  continued  them.  The  Israelites  in  the  midst  of 
miracles,  and  under  the  memory  of  a  famous  deliverance,  would 
erect  a  calf  The  Pharisees,  that  sate  in  Moses'  chah*,  would  coin 
new  traditions,  and  enjoin  them  to  be  as  current  as  the  law  of  God.*" 
Papists  will  be  blending  the  christian  appointments  with  pagan  cere- 
monies, to  please  the  carnal  fancies  of  tne  common  people.  "  Altars 
have  been  multiplied"  under  the  knowledge  of  the  law  of  God."  In- 
terest is  made  the  balance  of  the  conveniency  of  God's  injunctions. 
Jeroboam  fitted  a  worship  to  politic  ends,  and  posted  up  calves  to 
prevent  his  subjects  revolting  fix)m  his  sceptre,  which  might  be  oc^ 
casioned  by  their  resort  to  Jerusalem,  and  converse  with  the  body 
of  the  people  from  whom  th^  were  separated.*  Men  will  be  putting 
in  their  own  dictates  with  Giod's  laws,  and  are  imwilling  he  should 
be  the  sole  Governor  of  the  world  without  their  counsel ;  they  will 
not  suffer  him  to  be  Lord  of  that  which  is  purely  and  solely  his  con- 
cerh.  How  often  hath  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church,  the  cus- 
tom wherein  we  are  bred,  the  sentiments  of  our  ancestors,  been  owned 
as  a  more  authentic  rule  in  niatters  of  worship,  than  the  mind  of 
God  delivered  in  his  Word  I  It  is  natural  by  creation  to  worship 
God ;  and  it  is  as  natural  by  corruption  for  man  to  worship  hiTn  in  a 
human  way,  and  not  in  a  divine ;  is  not  this  to  impose  laws  upon 
God,  to  esteem  ourselves  wiser  than  he  ?  to  think  him  negligent  of 
his  own  service,  and  that  our  feeble  brains  can  find  out  ways  to  ac- 
commodate his  honor,  better  than  himself  hath  done  ?  Thus  do  men 
for  the  most  part  equal  their  own  imaginations  to  God's  oracles :  as 
Solomon  bmlt  a  high  place  to  Moloch  and  Chemoch,  upon  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  to  face  on  the  east  part  Jerusalem  and  the  temple ;"  this 
is  not  only  to  impose  laws  on  God,  but  also  to  make  self  the  standard 
of  them. 

8.  It  is  evidenced,  in  suiting  interpretations  of  Scripture  to  their 
own  minds  and  humors.  Like  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  dressed  the 
images  of  their  gods  according  to  the  fashion  of  their  own  country, 
we  would  wring  Scripture  to  serve  our  own  designs,  and  judge  the 
law  of  God  by  the  law  of  sin,  and  make  the  serpentine  seed  in  ub  to 
be  the  interpreter  of  divine  oracles :  this  is  like  Belshazzar  to  drink 
healths  out  of  the  sacred  vessels.    As  God  is  the  author  of  his  law 
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$nA  word,  so  he  is  the  best  interpreter  of  it ;  the  Scripture  having  an 
impress  of  divine  wisdom,  holiness,  and  goodness,  must  be  regarded 
according  to  that  impress,  with  a  submission  and  meekness  of  spirit 
and  reverence  of  Groa  in  it ;  but  when,  in  our  inquiries  into  the  word, 
we  inquire  not  of  God,  but  consult  flesh  and  blood,  the  temper  of  the 
times  wherein  we  live,  or  the  satisfaction  of  a  party  we  side  withal, 
and  impose  glosses  upon  it  according  to  our  own  fancies,  it  is  to  put 
laws  upon  God,  and  make  self  the  rule  of  him.  He  that  interprets 
the  law  to  bolster  up  some  eager  appetite  against  the  will  of  the  law- 
giver, ascribes  to  himself  as  ffreat  an  authority  as  he  that  enacted  it. 

9.  In  Mling  off  fix)m  God  after  some  fair  compliances,  when  his 
will  grateth  upon  us,  and  crosseth  ours.  They  will  walk  with  him 
as  fjEir  as  he  pleaseth  them,  and  leave  him  upon  the  first  distaste,  as 
though  God  must  observe  their  humors  more  than  they  his  will. 
Amos  must  be  suspended  from  prophesying,  because  the  "  land  could 
not  bear  his  words,"  and  his  discourses  condemned  their  unworthy 
practices  against  God.*  The  young  man  came  not  to  receive  direc- 
tions from  OUT  Saviour,  but  expected  a  confirmation  of  his  own  rules, 
rather  than  an  imposition  of  new.y  He  rather  cares  for  commenda- 
tions than  instructions,  and  upon  the  disappointment  turns  his  back ; 
"he  was  sad,*^  that  Christ  would  not  suner  him  to  be  rich,  and  a 
Christian  together ;  and  leaves  him  because  his  command  was  not 
suitable  to  the  law  of  his  covetousness.  Some  truths  that  are  at  a 
further  distance  from  us,  we  can  hear  gladly ;  but  when  the  con- 
science begins  to  smart  under  others,  if  God  will  not  observe  our 
wills,  we  will,  with  H«icpd,  be  a  law  to  ourselves.'  More  instances 
might  be  observed.-Alagratitude  is  a  setting  up  sel^  and  an  imposing 
laws  on  Go^  It  is  as  much  as  to  say,  Goa  did  no  more  than  he  was 
obhged  tor  3o;  as  if  the  mercies  we  nave  were  an  act  of  duty  in  God, 
and  not  of  bounty; — ^Insatiable  desires  after  wealth :  hence  are  those 
speeches  (James  iv.  13),  "  We  will  go  into  such  a  city,  and  buy  and 
BeU,  &c.  to  get  gain ;"  as  though  they  had  the  command  of  God,  and 
God  must  lacquey  afier  their  AviUs*  When  bur  hearts  are  not  con- 
t^ited  with  any  supply  of  our  wants,  but  are  craving  an  overplus  for 
our  lust ;  when  we  are  imsa.tisfied  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  and  still 
like  the  grave,  cry.  Give,  give. — ^Incorrigibleness  imaer  affliction,  &c. 

n.  The  second  main  thing :  As  man  would  be  a  law  to  himself^ 
so  he  would  be  his  own  end  and  happiness  in  opposition  to  God. 
Here  four  things  shall  be  discoursed  on.  1.  Man  would  make  him- 
self his  own  end  and  happiness.  2.  He  would  make  anything  his  end 
and  happiness  rathet  than  God.  8.  He  would  make  himself  the  end 
of  all  creatures.    4.  He  would  make  himself  the  end  of  God. 

First,  Man  woidd  make  himself  his  own  end  and  happiness.  As 
God  ought  to  be  esteemed  the  first  cause,  in  point  of  our  dependence 
on  him,  so  he  ought  to  be  our  last  end,  in  point  of  our  enjoyment 
of  hiuL  When  we  therefore  trust  in  ourselves,  we  refuse  him  as  iiiQ 
first  cause ;  and  when  we  act  for  ourselves,  and  expect  a  blessedness 
from  ourselves,  we  refiise  him  as  the  chiefest  good,  and  last  end, 
which  is  an  undeniable  piece  of  atheism ;  for  man  is  a  creature  of  a 
higher  rank  than  others  in  the  world,  and  was  not  made  as  animalS| 
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plants,  and  other  works  of  the  divine  power,  materially  to  glorify- 
God,  but  a  rational  creature,  intentionally  to  honor  God  by  obedience 
to  his  rule,  dependence  on  his  goodness,  and  zeal  for  his  glory.  It 
is,  therefore,  as  much  a  slighting  of  God,  for  man,  a  creature,  to  set 
himself  up  as  his  own  end,  as  to  regard  himself  as  his  own  law.  For 
the  discovery  of  this,  observe  that  there  is  a  three-fold  self-love. 

1.  Natural,  which  is  common  to  us  by  the  law  of  nature  with 
other  creatures,  inanimate  as  well  as  animate,  and  so  closely  twisted 
with  the  nature  of  every  creature,  that  it  cannot  be  dissolved  but 
with  the  dissolution  of  nature  itself.  It  consisted  not  with  the  wis- 
dom and  goodness  of  -God  to  create  an  unnatural  nature,  or  to  com- 
mand anything  unnatural,  nor  doth  he ;  for  when  he  commands  us 
to  sacrifice  ourselves,  and  dearest  lives  for  himself  it  is  not  without 
a  promise  of  a  more  noble  state  of  being  in  exchange  for  what  we 
lose.  This  self-love  is  not  only  commendable,  but  necessary,'  as  a 
rule  to  measure  that  duty  we  owe  to  our  neighbor,  whom  we  cannot 
love  as  ourselves,  if  we  do  not  first  love  ourselves.  God  having 
planted  this  self-love  in  our  nature,  makes  this  natural  principle  the 
measure  of  our  affection  to  all  mankind  of  the  same  blood  with  o\i]> 
selves. 

2.  Carnal  self-love :  when  a  man  loves  himself  above  God,  in  oppo- 
sition to  God,  with  a  contempt  of  God ;  when  our  thoughts,  £^eo- 
tions,  designs,  centre  only  in  our  own  fleshly  interest,  and  rifle  God 
of  his  honor,  to  make  a  present  of  it  to  ourselves :  thus  the  natural 
self-love,  in  itself  good,  becomes  criminal  by  the  excess,  when  it  would 
be  superior  and  not  subordinate  to  God. 

8.  A  gracious  self-love :  when  we  love  ourselves  for  higher  ends 
than  the  nature  of  a  creature,  as  a  creature  dictates,  viz.  in  subser- 
viency  to  the  glory  of  God.  This  is  a  reduction  of  the  revolted 
creature  to  his  true  and  happy  order ;  a  Christian  is  therefore  said  to 
be  "  created  in  Christ  to  good  works."*  As  all  creatures  were  created, 
not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  the  honor  of  God ;  so  the  grace  of 
the  new  creation  carries  a  man  to  answer  this  end,  and  to  order  all 
his  operations  to  the  honor  of  God,  and  his  well-pleasing.  The  first 
.is  from  nature,  the  second  from  sin,  the  third  from  grace ;  the  first 
is  implanted  by  creation,  the  second  the  fruit  of  corruption,  and  the 
third  is  by  the  powerful  operation  of  grace.  This  carnal  self-love  is 
set  up  in  the  stead  of  God  as  our  last  end ;  like  the  sea,  which  all  the 
little  and  great  streams  of  our  actions  run  to  and  rest  in.  And  this 
is,  1.  Natural.  It  sticks  as  <dose  to  us  as  our  souls;  it  is  as  natural 
as  sin,  the  foundation  of  all  the  evil  in  the  world.  As  self-abhor- 
rencv  is  the  first  stone  that  is  laid  in  conversion,  so  an  inordinate 
self-love  was  the  .first  inlet  to  all  iniquity.  As  grace  is  a  rising  from 
self  to  centre  in  God,  so  is  sin  a  shrinking  from  God  into  the  mire 
of  a  carnal  selfishness ;  since  every  creature  is  nearest  to  itself  and 
next  to  God,  it  cannot  fidl  from  God,  but  must  immediately  sink 
into  self  ;*»  and,  therefore,  all  sins  are  well  said  to  be  branches  or 
modifications  of  this  fundamental  passion.  What  is  wrath,  but  a 
defence  and  strengthening  self  against  the  attempts  of  some  real  or 
imaginary  evil?  Whence  springs  envy,  but  from  a  self-love,  grieved 
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at  ita  own  wants  in  the  midst  of  another's  enjoyment,  able  to  supply 
it?  What  is  impatience,  but  a  regret  that  self  is  not  provided  for 
at  the  rate  of  our  wish,  and  that  it  hath  met  with  a  shock  against 
supposed  merit?  What  is  pride,  but  a  sense  of  self- worth,  a  desire 
to  have  self  of  a  higher  elevation  than  others?  What  is  drunken- 
ness, but  a  seeking  a  satisfaction  for  sensual  self  in  the  spoils  of  rea* 
son?  No  sin  is  committed  as  sin,  but  as  it  pretends  a  self-satisfac 
tion.  Sin,  indeed,  may  well  be  termed  a  man's  self,  because  it  is, 
since  the  loss  of  original  righteousness,  the  form  that  overspreads 
every  part,  of  our  souls.  The  understanding  assents  to  nothing  false 
but  under  the  notion  of  true,  and  the  will  embraceth  nothing  evil 
but  under  the  notion  of  good ;  but  the  rule  whereby  we  measure  the 
truth  and  goodness  of  proposed  objects,  is  not  the  unerring  Word, 
but  the  inclinations  of  self,  the  gratifying  of  which  is  the  aim  of  our 
whole  Uvea  Sin  and  self  are  aJl  one :  what  is  called  a  living  to  sin 
in  one  place,<^  is  called  a  living  to  self  in  another :  "  That  they  that 
live  should  not  live  unto  themselves."**  And  upon  this  account  it 
is  that  both  the  Hebrew  word,  Jwn,  and  the  Ghreet  word,  dua^iA^eiy, 
used  in  Scripture  to^xpregs  sin,  pipperly  signify  to  miss  the  mark, 
and  swerve  fix)m  that  white  to  which  all  our  actions  should  be  direct- 
ed, viz.  the  glory  of  God.  When  we  fell  to  loving  ourselves,  we  fell 
from  loving  God;  and,  therefore,  when  the  Psalmist  saith  (Psahn 
xiv.  2),  there  were  none  that  sought  God,  viz.  as  the  last  end ;  he 
presently  adds,  "  They  are  all  gone  aside,"  viz.  from  their  true  mark, 
and  therefore  become  filthy.  2.  Since  it  is  natural^  it  is  also  univer- 
saL«  The  not  seeking  God  is  as  universal  as  our  ignorance  of  him. 
No  man  in  a  state  of  nature  but  hath  it  predominant ;  no  renewed 
man  on  this  side  heaven  but  hath  it  partially.  The  one  hath  it 
flourishing,  the  other  hath  it  Struggling.  If  to  aim  at  the  glory  of 
God  as  the  chief  end,  and  not  to  live  to  ourselves,  be  the  greatest 
mark  of  the  restoration  of  the  divine  image,  ^  and  a  conformity  to 
Christ,  who  glorified  not  himself, »  but  the  Father  ;*>  then  every  man, 
wallowing  in  the  mire  of  corrupt  nature,  pays  a  homage  to  self,  as  a 
renewed  man  is  biassed  by  the  honor  of  God.  The  Holy  Ghost 
excepts  none  from-  this  crime  (Phil.  ii.  21):  "All  seek  their  own." 
It  is  rare  for  them  to  look  above  or  beyond  themselves.  Whatsoever 
may  be  the  immediate  subject  of  their  thoughts  and  inquiries,  yet 
the  utmost  end  and  stage  is  their  profit,  honor,  or  pleasure.  What- 
ever it  be  that  immediately  possesses  the  mind  and  will,  self  sits  like 
a  queen,  and  sways  the  sceptre,  alld  orders  things  at  that  rate,  that 
God  ifi  excluded,  and  can  find  no  room  in  all  his  thoughts  (Psalm  x. 
4):  "  The  wicked^  through  the  pride  of  hiscouj^nance,  will  not  seek 
after  God ;  God  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts."  (TOe  whole  little  world 
of  man  is  so  overflowed  with  a  deluge  of  self,  tEat  the  dove,  the  glory 
of  the  Creator,  can  find  no  place  where  to  set  its  foot ;  and  if  ever  it 
gain  the  favor  of  admittance,  it  is  to  disguise  and  be  a  vassal  to  some 
carnal  project,  as  the  glory  of  God  was  a  mask  for  the  murdering  his 
servant^  It  is  from  the  power  of  this  principle  that  the  difficulty 
of  conversion  ariseth :  as  there  is  no  greater  pleasure  to  a  believing 
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Boul  than  the  giving  itself  up  to  God,  and  no  stronger  desire  in  han, 
than  to  have  a  fixed  and  unchangeable  wjll  to  serve  the  designs  of 
fhis  honor;  so  theire  is  no  greater  torment  to  a  wicked  man,  than  to 
part  with  hi&^amal  ends,  and  lay  down  the  Dagon  of  self  at  the  feet 
of  the  ark.  Cglf-love  and  self-opinion  in  the  Pharisees  waylaid  ajl 
the  entertainment  of  trut^(John  v.  44) :  "  They  sought  honor  one 
of  another,  and  not  the  honor  which  comes  from  God."  It  is  of  so 
large  an  extent,  and  so  insinuating  nature,  that  it  winds  itself  into 
•the  exercise  of  moral  virtues,  mixeth  with  our  charity  (Matt.  vL  2), 
and  finds  nourishment  in  the  ashes  of  martyrdom  (1  Cor.  xiii.  3). 

This  making  ourselves  our  end  will  appear  in  a  few  things. 

1.  In  frequent  self-applauses,  and  inward  overweening  refiections. 
Nothing  more  ordinary  in  the  natures  of  men,  than  a  dotage  on  their 
own  perfections,  acqmsitions,  or  actions  in  the  world:  "  Most  tiiink 
of  themselves  above  what  they  ought  to  think  (Rom.  xii.  8,  4.  J  Few 
think  of  themselves  so  meanly  as  mey  ought  to  think :  this  stioks  as 
close  to  us  as  our  skin ;  and  as  humility  is  the  beauty  of  grace,  this 
is  the  filthiest  soil  of  nature.  Our  thoughts  run  more  delightftilly 
upon  the  track  of  our  own  perfi^stions,  than  the  excellency  of  God ; 
and  when  we  find  anvthing  of  a  seeming  wortn,  that  may  make  us 
glitter  in  the  eyes  oi  the  world,  how  cheerfully  do  we  grasp  and 
embrace  ourselves!  When  the  grosser  profenenesses  of  men  have 
been  discarded,  and  the  floods  of  them  dammed  up,  the  head 
of  corruption,  whence  they  sprang,  will  swell  the  higher  within,  in 
self-applauding  speculations  of  their  own  reformation,  without  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  own  weaknesses,  and  desires  of  divine  assist- 
ance to  make  a  further  progress.  "  I  thank  God  I  am  not  like  this 
publican  ;"i  a  self-reflection,  with  a  contempt  rather  than  compassion 
to  his  neighbor,  is  frequent  in  every  Phansee.  The  vapors  of  self- 
i^ections,  in  our  clouded  understandings,  like  those  in  the  air  in 
misty  mornings,  alter  the  appearance  of  things,  and  make  them  look 
bigger  than  they  are.  This  is  thought  bj  some  to  be  the  sin  of  the 
fallen  angels,  who,  reflecting  upon  their  own  natural  excellency 
superior  to  other  creatures,  would  find  a  blessedness  in  their  own 
nature,  as  God  did  in  his,  and  make  themselves  the  last  end  of  their 
actions.  It  is  from  this  principle  we  are  naturally  so  ready  to  com- 
pare ourselves  rather  with  those  that  are  below  us,  than  with  those 
that  are  above  us;  and  often  think  those  that  are  above  us  inferior 
to  nis,  and  secretly  glory  that  we  are  become  none  of  the  meanest 
and  lowest  in  natimJ  or  morar  excellencies.  How  far  were  the 
gracious  penmen  of  the  Scripture  fix)m  this,  who,  when  possessed 
and  directed  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  filled  with  a  sense  oi  him,  in- 
stead of  applauding  themselves,  publish  upon  record  their  own  faults 
to  all  the  eyes  of  the  world !  ^d  if  Peter,  as  some  think,  dictated 
the  Gospel  which  Mark  wrote  as  his  amanuensis,  it  is  observable 
that  his  crime  in  denying  his  Master  is  aggravated  in  that  Gospel  in 
some  circumstances,  and  less  spoken  of  his  repentance  than  in  the 
other  evangelists:  "When  he  thought  thereon,  he  wept;"^  but  in 
the  other,  "  He  went  out  and  wept  bitterly. "^    This  is  one  part  of 

*  Luke  zviil  11.  ^  2^]^  ziy,  72.  1  Matt  xxvi  76.    Luke  zxii.  62. 
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ttoelsm  and  self-idolatiy,  to  magnify  ourselves  with  the  forgetfulness, 
and  to  the  injury  of  our  Creator. 

2.  In  ascribing  the  glory  of  what  we  do  or  have  to  ourselves,  to 
our  own  wisdom,  power,  virtue,  &c.  How  flaunting  is  Nebuchad- 
nezzar  at  the  prospect  of  Babylon,  which  he  had  exalted  to  be  the 
head  of  so  great  an  empire !  (Dan.  iv.  80):  '^  Is  not  this  great  Baby- 
Ion  that  I  have  built?  For,"  &c.  He  struts  upon  the  battlements 
of  his  palace,  as  if  there  were  no  God  but  himself  in  the  world,  while 
his  eye  could  not  but  see  the  heavens  above  him  to  be  none  of  his 
own  framing,  attributing  his  acquisitions  to  his  own  arm,  and  refer- 
ring them  to  his  own  honor,  for  his  own  delight ;  not  for  the  honor 
of  God,  as  a  creature  ought,  nor  for  the  advantage  of  his  subjects, 
as  the  duty  of  a  prince.  He  regards  Babylon  as  his  heaven,  and 
himself  as  his  idol,  as  if  he  were  sdl,  and  God  nothing.  An  example 
of  this  we  have  in  the  present  age.  But  it  is  often  observed,  tnat 
God  vindicates  his  own  honor,  brings  the  most  heroical  men  to  con- 
tempt  and  xuifortunate  ends,  as  a  punishment  of  their  pride,  as  he 
did  here  (Dan.  iv.  31):  "  While  the  word  was  in  the  king's  mouth, 
there  fell  a  voice  from  heaven,"  &c.  This  was  Herod's  crime,  to 
suffer  others  to  do  it :™  he  had  discovered  his  elocjuence  actively,  and 
made  himself  his  own  end  passively,  in  approving  the  flatteries  of 
the  people,  and  offered  not  with  one  hana  to  God  the  glory  he  re- 
ceived from  his  people  with  the  other. >>  Samosatenus  is  reported  to 
put  down  the  hymns  which  were  sung  for  the  glory  of  (Jod  and 
Christ,  and  caused  songs  to  be  sung  in  the  temple  for  his  own  honor. 
When  anything  succeeds  well,  we  are  ready  to  attribute  it  to  our 
own  prudence  and  industry:  if  we  meet  with  a  cross,  we  fret  against 
the  stars  and  fortune,  and  second  causes,  and  sometimes  against  God: 
as  they  curse  God  as  well  as  their  king  Qbsl  viii.  21),  not  acknowl- 
edging any  defect  in  themselves.  The  Psalmist,  by  his  repetition 
o^  "  Sot  unto  us,  not  unto  us,  but  to  thy  name  give  glory"  (Psalm 
cxv.  1),  implies  the  naturality  of  this  temper,  and  the  difficulty  to 
cleanse  our  hearts  from  those  self-reflections.  If  it  be  angelical  to 
refuse  an  undue  glory  stolen  from  God's  throne  (Rev.  xxii.  8,  9),  it 
is  diabolical  to  accept  and  cherish  it.  To  seek  our  own  glory  is  not 
glory  (Prov.  xxv.  27).  It  is  vile,  and  the  dishonor  of  a  creature, 
who  by  the  law  of  his  creation  is  referred  to  another  end.  So  much 
as  we  sacrifice  to  our  own  credit,  to  the  dexterity  of  our  hands,  or 
the  sagacity  of  our  wit,  we  detract  from  God. 

3.  In  desires  to  have  self-pleaSifLng  doctrines.  When  we  cannot 
endure  to  hear  anything  that  crosses  the  flesh ;  though  the  wise  man 
tells  us,  it  is  better  to  hear  the  "  rebuke  of  the  wise,  than  the  song  of 
fools  "  (Eccles.  vii.  5).  If  Hanani  the  seer  reprove  king  Asa  for  not 
relying  on  the  Lord,  his  passion  shall  be  armed  for  self  against  the 

Srophet,  and  arrest  him  a  prisoner  (2  Chron.  xvi.  10).  If  Micaiah 
eclare  to  Ahab  the  evil  that  shall  oefall  him,  Amonjthe  governor 
shall  receive  orders  to  clap  him  up  in  a  dungeon,  ^re  doth  not 
scx>ner  seize  upon  jLymbustible  matter  than  fury  will  be  kindled,  if 
ielf  be  but  pinched/)  This  interest  of  lustftd  self  barred  the  heart  of 
Herolias  against*"^  entertainment  of  the  truth,  and  caused  her 

•  Saoderton'ft  Sennoos.  ■  Acts  zil  22,  28. 
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savagely  to  dip  her  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  Baptist,  to  make  him 
a  sacrifice  to  that  inward  idol,® 

4.  In  being  highly  concerned  for  injuries  done  to  ourselves,  and 
little  or  not  at  all  concerned  for  injuries  done  to  God.  How  will  the 
blood  rise  in  us,  when  our  honor  and  reputation  is  invaded,  and 
scarce  reflect  upon  the  dishonor  God  suffers  in  our  sight  and  hear- 
ing I  A'iolent  passions  will  transform  us  into  Boanerges  in  the  one 
case,  and  our  unconcemedness  render  us  Gallios  in  the  other.  We 
shall  extenuate  that  which  concerns  God,  and  aggravate  that  which 
concerns  ourselves.  Nothing  but  the  death  of  Jonathan,  a  first-born 
and  a  generous  son,  will  satisfjr  his  father  Saul,  when  the  authority 
of  his  edict  was  broken  by  his  tasting  of  houey,  though  he  had 
recompensed  his  crime  committed  in  ignorance  by  the  purchase  of  a 
gallant  victory.  But  when  the  authority  of  God  was  violated  in 
saving  the  Amalekites'  cattle,  against  the  command  of  a  ^eater 
sovereign  than  himself,  he  can  daub  the  business,  and  excuse  it  with 
a  design  of  sacrificing.  He  was  not  so  earnest  in  hindering  the  people 
from  the  breach  of  God's  command,  as  he  was  in  vindicating  the 
honor  of  his  own  :p  he  coxdd  hardly  admit  of  an  excuse  to  salve  his 
own  honor ;  but  in  the  concerns  of  God's  honor,  pretend  piety,  to 
doak  his  avarice.  And  it  is  often  seen,  when  the  violation  of  God's 
authority,  and  the  stain  of  our  own  reputation  are  coupled  together, 
we  are  more^  troubled  for  what  disgraces  us  than  for  what  dishonors 
God.  When  Saul  had  thus  transgressed,  he  is  desirous  that  Samuel 
would  turn  again  to  preserve  his  own  honor  before  the  elders,  rather 
than  grieved  that  he  had  broken  the  command  of  God  (ver.  80). 

5.  In  trusting  in  ourselves.  When  we  consult  with  our  own  wit 
and  wisdom,  more  than  inquire  of  God,  and  ask  leave  of  him :  as  the 
Assyrian  (Isa.  x.  13),  ^*  By  the  strength  of  my  hands  I  have  done  it, 
and  by  my  wisdom ;  for  1  am  prudent."  when  we  attempt  things 
in  the  strength  of  our  own  heads,  and  parts,  and  trust  in  our  own 
industry,  without  application  to  God  for  direction,  blessing,  and  suc- 
cess, we  affect  the  privilege  of  the  Deity,  and  make. gods  of  ourselves. 
The  same  language  in  reality  with  Ajax  in  Sophocles :  "  Others  think 
to  overcome  with  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  but  I  hope  to  gain  honor 
without  them."  Dependence  and  trust  is  an  act  due  from  the  creature 
Only  to  God.  Hence  God  aggravates  the  crime  of  the  Jews  in  trust- 
ing in  Egypt  (Isa.  xxxi.  3),  "the  Egyptians  are  men  and  not  gods." 
Confidence  in  ourselves  is  a  defection  irom  God  (Jer.  xvii.  5).  And 
when  we  depart  from  and  cast  off  God  to  depend  upon  ourselves, 
which  is  but  an  arm  of  flesh,  we  choose  the  arm  of  flesh  for  our  God : 
we  rob  God  of  that  confidence  we  ought  to  place  in  him,  and  that 
adoration  which  is  due  to  him,  and  build  it  upon  another  foundation ; 
not  that  we  are  to  neglect  the  reason  and  parts  God  hath  given  us, 
or  spend  more  time  in  prayer  than  in  consulting  about  our  own 
affairs,  but  to  mix  our  own  intentions  in  business,  with  ejaculations 
to  heaven,  and  take  God  along  with  us  in  every  motion :  but  certainly 
it  is  an  idolizing  of  self,  when  we  are  more  diligcDt  in  our  attendance 
on  our  own  wit,  than  fervent  in  our  recourses  to  God. 

6.  The  power  of  sinful  self,  above  the  efficacy  of  the  notion  of  Qx)d, 

•  Mark  vi  18,  19,  28.  r  l  Sam.  zv.  21. 
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IB  eevident  in  our  workings  for  carnal  self  against  the  light  of  our  own 
consciences.  When  men  of  sublime  reason,  and  clear  natural  wisdom, 
are  voluntary  slaves  to  their  own  lusts,  row  against  the  stream  of 
their  own  consciences,  serve  carnal  self  with  a  disgraceful  and  dis^ 
turbing  drudgery,  making  it  their  Gt>d,  sacrificing  natural  self;  aU 
sentiments  of  virtue,  and  the  quiet  of  their  lives,  to  the  pleasure, 
honor,  and  satisfaction  of  carnal  self:  this  is  a  prostituting  God  in  his 
deputy,  conscience,  to  carnal  affections,  when  their  e^es  are  shut 
against  the  enlightenings  of  it,  and  their  ears  deaf  to  its  voice,  but 
open  to  the  least  breath  and  whisper  of  self;  a  debt  that  the  creature 
owes  supremely  to  God.  Much  more  might  be  said,  but  let  us  see 
what  atheism  lurks  in  this,  and  how  it  entrencheth  upon  God. 

1.  It  is  usurping  God's  prerogative.  It  is  God's  prerogative  to  be 
his  own  end,  and  act  for  his  own  glory;  because  there  is  nothing 
superior  to  him  in  excellency  and  goodness  to  act  for :  he  had  not 
his  being  from  anything  without  himself,  whereby  he  should  be 
obliged  to  act  for  anything  but  himself.  To  make  ourselves  then  our 
last  end,  is  to  corrival  God  in  his  being  the  supreme  good,  and  bless- 
edness to  himself:  as  if  we  were  our  own  principle,  the  author  of  our 
own  being,  and  were  not  obliged  to  a  higher  power  than  ourselves, 
for  what  we  are  and  have.  '  To  direct  the  lines  of  all  our  motions  to 
ourselves,  is  to  imply  *that  they  first  issued  only  from  ourselves. 
When  we  are  rivals  to  God  in  his  chief  end,  we  own  or  desire  to  be 
rivals  to  him  in  the  principle  of  his  being :  this  is  to  set  ourselves  in 
the  place  of  God.  All  things  have  something  without  them,  and 
above  them  as  their  end ;  all  inferior  creatures  act  for  some  superior 
order  in  the  rank  of  creation ;  the  lesser  animals  are  designed  for  the 
peater,  and  all  for  man:  man,  therefore,  for  something  nobler  than 
nimself.  To  make  ourselves  therefore  our  own  end,  is  to  deny  any 
superior,  to  whom  we  are  to  direct  our  actions.  God  alone  being  the 
supreme  Being,  can  be  his  own  ultimate  end :  for  if  there  were  any- 
thing higher  and  better  than  God,  the  purity  and  righteousness  of  his 
own  nature  would  cause  him  to  act  for  and  toward  that  as  his  chiefest 
mark :  this  is  the  highest  sacrilege,  to  alienate  the  proper  good  and 
rights  of  God,  and  employ  them  for  our  own  use ;  to  steal  from  him 
his  own  honor,  and  put  it  into  our  own  cabinets ;  like  those  birds 
that  ravished  the  sacrifice  from  the  altar  and  carried  it  to  their  own 
nests.*]  ^^^en  we  love  only  ourselves,  and  act  for  no  other  end  but 
ourselves,  we  invest  ourselves  with  the  ^minion  which  is  the  right 
of  God,  and  take  the  crown  from  his  hea^  For  as  the  crown  belongs 
to  the  king,  so  to  love  his  own  will,  tcTtrm  by  his  own  will  and  for 
himself,  is  the  property  of  God;  because  he  hath  no  other  will,  no 
other  end  above  him  to  be  the  rule  and  scope  of  his  actions.  When 
therefore  we  are  by  self-love  transformed  wnoUy  into  ourselves,  we 
make  ourselves  our  own  foundation,  without  God  and  against  God: 
when  we  mind  our  own  glory  and  praise,  we  would  have  a  royal 
state  equal  with  God,  who  created  all  things  for  himself/  What  can 
man  do  more  for  God  than  he  naturally  doth  for  himself,  since  he 
doth  all  those  things  for  himself  which  he  should  do  for  God  ?    Wd 

4  Sabunde,  }lt  140.  '  Ftoy.  z?l  4. 
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own  ourselves  to  be  our  own  creators  and  benefactors,  and  fling  off 
all  sentiments  of  gratitude  to  him. 

2.  It  is  a  vilifying  of  God.  When  we  make  ourselves  our  end,  it  is 
plain  language  that  God  is  not  our  happiness ;  we  postpone  God  to 
ourselves,  as  if  he  were  not  an  object  so  excellent  and  fit  for  our  love 
as  ourselves  are  (for  it  is  irrational  to  make  that  our  end,  which  is 
not  God,  and  not  the  chiefest  good);  it  is  to  deny  him  to  be  better 
than  we,  to  make  him  not  to  be  so  good  as  ourselves,  and  so  fit  to  bo 
our  chiefest  good  as  ourselves  are ;  that  he  hath  not  deserved  any 
such  acknowledgment  at  our  hands  by  all  that  he  hath  done  for  us : 
we  assert  ourselves  his  superiors  by  such  kind  of  acting,  though  we 
are  infinitely  more  inferior  to  God  than  any  creature  can  be  to  us. 
Man  cannot  dishonor  Gt)d  more  than  by  referring  that  to  his  own 
glory,  which  God  made  for  his  own  praise,  upon  account  whereof  he 
only  hath  a  right  to  glory  and  praise,  and  none  else.  He  thus 
**  changeth  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into  a  corruptible 
image ;"«  a  perishing  fame  and  reputation,  which  extends  but  little 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  habitation ;  or  if  it  doth,  survives  but 
a  few  years,  and  perishes  at  last  with  the  age  wherein  he  lived. 

8.  It  is  as  much  as  in  us  lies  a  destroying  of  God.  By  this  temper 
we  destroy  that  God  that  made  us,  because  we  destroy  his  intention 
and  his  honor.  God  cannot  outlive  his  will  and  his  glory :  because 
he  cannot  have  any  other  rule  but  his  own  will,  or  any  other  end 
but  his  own  honor.  The  setting  up  self  as  our  end  puts  a  nullity 
upon  the  true  Deity ;  by  paying  to  ourselves  that  respect  and  honor 
WTiich  is  due  to  God,  we  mase  the  true  God  as  no  God.  Whosoever 
makes  himself  a  king  of  his  prince's  rights  and  territories,  manifests 
an  intent  to  throw  him  out  of  his  government.  To  choose  ourselves 
as  our  end  is  to  undeify  God,  since  to  be  the  last  end  of  a  rational 
creature  is  a  right  inseparable  from  the  nature  of  the  Deity ;  and 
therefore  not  to  set  God,  but  self  always  before  us,  is  to  acknowledge 
no  being  but  ourselves  to  be  God. 

Secondly.  The  second  thing,  Man  would  make  anything  his  end 
and  happiness  rather  than  God.  An  end  is  so  necessary  in  all  our 
actions,  that  he  deserves  not  the  name  of  a  rational  creature  that 
proposeth  not  one  to  himself.  This  is  the  distinction  between 
rational  creatures  and  others;  they  act  with  a  formal  intention, 
whereas  other  creatures  are  directed  to  their  end  by  a  natural . 
instinct,  and  moved  by  nature  to  what  the  others  should  be  moved 
by  reason :  when  a  man,  therefore,  acts  for  that  end  which  was  not 
intended  him  by  the  law  of  his  creation,  nor  is  suited  to  the  noble 
faculties  of  his  soul,  he  acts  contraiy  to  God,  overturns  his  order,  and 
merits  no  better  a  title  than  that  of  an  atheist.  A  man  may  be  said 
two  ways  to  make  a  thing  his  last  end  and  chief  good. 

1.  Formally.  When  he  actually  judges  this  or  that  thing  to  be 
his  chiefest  good,  and  orders  all  things  to  it.  So  man  doth  not  for- 
mally iudge  sin  to  be  good,  or  any  object  which  is  the  incentive  of 
sin  to  DC  his  last  end :  this  cannot  be  while  he  hath  the  exercise  of 
his  rational  faculties. 

2.  Virtually  and  implicitly.    When  he  loves  anything  against  the 

•  Rom.  L  28. 
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oommand  of  God,  and  prefeis  in  the  etreani  of  his  actions  the  enjoy- 
ment of  that,  before  the  fruition  of  Grod,  and  lays  out  more  strength 
and  expends  more  time  in  the  gaining  that,  than  answering  the  true 
end  of  his  creation:  when  he  acts  so  as  if  something  below  God 
oould  make  him  happy  without  Qod,  or  that  God  could  not  make 
him  happy  without  the  addition  of  something  else.  Thus  the  glutton 
makes  a  god  of  his  dainties;  the  ambitious  nlan  of  his  honor;  the 
incontinent  man  of  his  lust ;  and  the  covetous  man  of  his  wealth ; 
and  consequently  esteems  them  as  his  chiefest  good,  and  the  most 
noble  end,  to  which  he  direots  his  thoughts :  thus  he  vilifies  and 
lessens  the  true  God,  which  can  make  him  happy,  in  a  multitude  of 
felse  gods,  that  can  only  render  him  miserable.  He  that  loves  pleas- 
ure more  than  God,  says  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God  but  his  pleasure. 
He  that  loves  his  belly  more  than  God,  says  in  his  heart  there  is  no 
God  but  his  belly:  their  happiness  is  not  accounted  to  lie  in  that 
God  that  made  the  world,  but  in  the  pleasure  or  profit  they  make 
their  god.  In  this,  though  a  created  object  be  the  immediate  and 
subordinate  term  to  which  we  turn,  yet  principally  and  ultimately, 
the  affection  to  it  terminates  in  self.  N othmg  is  naturally  entertained 
by  us,  but  as  it*  affects  our  sense  or  mingles  with  some  promise  of 
advantage  to  us.    This  is  seen, 

1.  In  the  fewer  thoughts  we  have  of  God  than  of  anything  else. 
Did  we  apprehend  God  to  be  our  chiefest  good  and  highest  end^ 
should  we  grudge  him  the  pains  of  a  few  days'  thoughts  upon  him  ? 
Men  in  tbeir  travels  are  frequently  thinking  upon  their  intended 
stage :  but  our  thoughts  run  upon  new  acquisitions  to  increase  our 
wealth,  rear  up  our  families,  revenge  our  injuries,  and  support  our 
reputation :  trmes  possess  ns;  but  "God  is  not  in  all  our  thoughts;"* 
seldom  the  sole  object  of  them.  We  have  durable  thoughts  of  tran- 
sitory things,  and  flitting  thoughts  of  a  durable  and  eternal  good. 
The  covenant  of  grace  engagetn  the  whole  heart  to  God,  and  bars 
anything  else  from  engrossing  it :  but  what  strangers  are  God  and 
the  souls  of  most  men  1  Though  we  have  the  knowledge  of  him  by 
creation,  yet  he  is  for  the  most  part  an  unknown  God  in  the  relations 
wherein  he  stands  to  us,  because  a  God  ujidelighted  in :  hence  it  is,  as 
one  observes,  thatbecause  we  observe  not  the  ways  of  God's  wisdom, 
conceive  not  of  him  in  his  vast  perfections,  nor  are  stricken  with  an 
admiration  of  his  goodness,  that  we  have  fewer  good  sacred  poems, 
than  of  any  other  kind."  The  wits  of  men  hang  the  wing  when  they 
come  to  exercise  their  reasons  and  fancies  about  God.  Parts  and 
strength  are  given  us,  as  weU  as  com  and  wine  to  the  Israelites,  for 
the  service  of  God ;  but  those  are  consecrated  to  some  cursed  BaaL> 
like  Venus  in  the  Poet,  we  forsake  heaven  to  follow  some  Adonis. 

2.  In  the  greedy  pursuit  of  the  world.y  When  we  pursue  worldly 
wealth  or  worldly  reputation  with  more  vehemency  than  the  riches 
of  grace,  or  the  mvor  of  God ; — when  we  have  a  foolish  imagination, 
that  our  happiness  consists  in  them,  ,we  prefer  earth  before  heaven, 
broken  cisterns  whieh  can  hold  no  water,  before  an  ever-springing 
fountain  of  glory  and  bliss ;  and,  as  though  there  were  a  defect  in 

*  Psalm  X.  4.  •  Jackaon,  Book  I  c.  14,  p.  48.  *  Hos.  ii.  8. 

f  Quod  quiaque  jyr*  cateria  petit,  aummum  judicat  boniun.  Boet  Ulx  ill.  p.  24. 
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Crod,  cannot  be  content  with  him  as  our  portion,  without  an  addition 
of  something  inferior  to  him ; — ^when  we  make  it  our  hopes,  and  say 
to  the  wedge,  "  Thou  art  my  confidence ;"  and  rejoice  more  because 
it  is  great,  and  because  "our  hand  hath  gotten  much,  than  in  the 
privdlege  of  communion  with  God  and  the  promise  of  an  everlasting 
fruition  of  him  ;*  this  is  so  gross,  that  Job  joins  it  with  the  idolatry 
of  the  sun  and  moOH,  which  he  purgeth  himself  of  (xxxi.  26). 
And  the  apostle,  when  he  mentions  covetousness  or  covetous  men, 
passes  it  not  over  without  the  title  of  idolatry  to  the  vice,  and  idolater 
to  the  person ;»  in  that  it  is  a  preferring  clay  and  dirt  as  an  end  more 
desirable  than  the  original  of  all  goodness,  in  regard  of  afiection  and 
dependence. 

8.  In  a  strong  addictedness  to  sensual  pleasures  (Phil.  iii.  19). 
Who  make  their  "belly  their  god;"  subjectmg  the  truths  of  God  to 
the  maintenance  of  their  luxury.  In  debasing  the  higher  faculties  to 
project  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  sensitive  appetite  as  their  chief  hap- 
piness, whereby  many  render  themselves  no  better  than  a  rout  of 
sublimated  brutes  among  men,  and  gross  atheists  to  God.  When 
men's  thoughts  run  also  upon  inventing  new  methods  to  satisfy  their 
bestial  appetite,  forsaking  the  pleasures  which  are  to  be  had  in  God, 
which  are  the  delights  of  angela,  for  the  satisfaction  of  brutes.  This 
is  an  open  and  uncjuestionable  refusal  of  God  for  our  end,  when  our 
rest  is  in  them,  ad  if  they  were  the  chief  good,  and  not  God. 

4.  In  paying  a  service,  upon  any  success  in  the  world,  to  instru- 
ments more  than  to  God,  their  sovereign  Author,  When  "they 
sacrifice  to  their  net,  and  bum  incense  to  their  drag."*>  Not  that  the 
Assyrian  did  offer  a  sacrifice  to  his  arms,  but  ascribed  to  them  what 
was  due  only  to  God,  and  appropriated  the  victory  to  his  forces  and 
arms.  The  prophet  alludes  to  those  that  worshipped  their  warlike 
instruments,  whereb;;^  they  had  attained  great  victories ;  and  those 
artificers  who  worsmpped  the  tools  by  which  they  had  purchased 
great  wealth,  in  the  stead  of  God ;  preferring  them  as  the  caijses  of 
their  happiness,  before  God  who  governs  the  world.  And  are  not 
our  affections,  upon  the  receiving  of  good  things,  more  closely  fixed 
to  the  instruments  of  conveyance,  than  to  the  chief  Benefactor,  from 
whose  coffers  they  are  taken  ?  Do  we  not  more  delight  in  them,  and 
hug  them  with  a  greater  endearedness,  as  if  all  our  happiness  depended 
on  them,  and  God  were  no  more  than  a  bare  spectator?  Just  as  if 
when  a  man  were  warmed  by  a  beam,  he  should  adore  that  and  not 
admire  the  sun  that  darts  it  out  upon  him. 

6.  In  paying  a  respect  to  man  more  than  God.  When  in  a  public 
attendance  on  his  service,  we  will  not  laugh,  or  be  garish,  because 
men  see  us ;  but  our  hearts  shall  be  in  a  ridiculous  posture,  playing 
with  feathers  and  trifling  fancies,  though  God  see  us ;  as  though  our 
happiness  consisted  in  the  pleasing  of  men,  and  our  misery  in  a  respect 
to  God.  There  is  no  fool  that  saith  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  uod, 
but  he  seto  up  something  in  his  heart  as  a  god.     This  is, 

1.  A  debasing  of  God,  (1.)  In  setting  up  a  creature.  It  speaks 
God  less  amiable  than  the  creature,  short  oi  those  perfections  which 
liome  sillv,  sordid  thing,  which  hath  engrossed  their  affections,  is  po« 

■  Job  xxxi.  24,  25.  •  CoL  iii  6.    Epb.  v.  6.  *  Hab.  i.  16. 
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wemA  with ;  as  if  the  cause  of  all  being  could  be  transcended  by  his 

czeaturey  and  a  vile  lust  could  eriual,  yea,  surmount  the  loveliness  of 

God.  It  is  to  say  to  Gtod,  as  the  rich  to  the  poor  (James  ii.  8),  ''Stand 

thoa  there,  or  sit  here  under  my  footstool  ;^  it  is  to  sink  him  below 

the  mile  of  the  ^rorld,  to  order  him  to  come  down  &om  his  glorious 

throne,  and  talsie  his  place  below  a  contemptible  creature,  which,  in 

legsrd  of  its  infinite  distance,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  him.    It 

strips  God  of  the  love  that  is  due  to  him  by  the  right  of  his  nature 

ana  the  greatness  of  his  dignity;  and  of  the  trust  tkett  is  due  to  him, 

as  the  Eirst  Cause  and  the  chiefest  good,  as  though  he  were  too  feeble 

and  mean  to  be  pxir  blessedness.    This  is  intolerable,  to  make  that 

vhich  is  Ood^s  fbotstool,  the  earthy  to  climb  up  into  his  throne ;  to 

Bet  that  in  our  heart  which  God  hath  made  even  below  ourselyes  and 

pot  under  our  feet ;  to  make  that  which  we  trample  upon  to  dispose 

of  the  right  Gk>d  hath  to  our  hearts.®    It  is  worse  than  if  a  queen 

should  &11  in  love  with*  the  little  image  of  the  prince  in  the  palace, 

and  slight  the  beauty  of  his  person ;  and  as  if  people  should  adore 

the  footsteps  of  a  king  in  the  dirty  and  turn  meir  backs  upon  his 

pcesence.    (2.)  It  doth  more  debase  him  to  set  up  a  sin,  a  lust,  a 

carnal  afiEection  as  our  chief  end.    To  steal  away  the  honor  due  to 

God,  and  appropriate  it  to  that  which  is  no  work  of  his  hands,  to 

that  which  is  loathsome  in  his  sight,  hath  disturbed  his  rest,  and 

wrung  out  Us  just  breath  to  kindle^  a  hell  for  its  eternal  lodging,  a 

God-dishcHioring  and  a  soul-murdering  lust,  is  worse  than  to  prefer 

Barabbas  before  Christ.    The  baser  the  thing,  the  worse  is  the  mjury 

to  him  with  whom  we  would  associate  it    if  it  were  some  generous 

principle;,  a  thing  useixtl  to  the  world,  that  we  place  in  an  equality 

with^  or  a  superiority  above  him,  though  it  were  a  vile  usage,  yet 

it  weace  not  altogether  so  criminal ;  but  to  gratify  some  xm worthy 

appetite  with  the  displeasure  of  the  Creator,  something  below  the 

rational  nature  of  man,  much  more  infinitely  below  the  excellent 

nuyesty  of  God,  is  a  more  unworthy  usage  of  him.    To  advance  one 

of  the  most  virtuous  nobles  in  a  kingdom  as  a  mark  of  our  service 

and  subjection,  is  not  so  dishonorable  to  a  despised  prince  as  to  take 

a  scabby  be^ar  or  a  rotten  carcase  to  place  in  his  throne.  Creeping 

things,  abominable  blasts,  the  Egyptian  idols,  cats  and  crocodiles, 

were  greater  abominations,  and  a  greater  despite  done  to  God,  than  the 

image  of  jealousy  at  the  gate  of  the  altar.**     And  let  not  any  excuse 

tfaemselves,  that  it  is  but  one  lust  or  one  creature  which  is  preferred 

as  the  end :  is  not  he  an  idolater  that  worships  the  sun  or  moon,  one 

idol,  as  well  as  he  that  worships  the  whole  host  of  heaven  ?    The 

inordinacy  of  the  heart  to  one  lust  may  imply  a  stronger  contempt 

of  him,  than  if  a  legion  of  lusts  did  possess  tne  heart.    It  argues  a 

greater  disesteem,  when  he  shall  be  slighted  for  a  single  vanity.   The 

d^rth  of  !^au's  profaneness  in  contemning  his  birth<*right,  and  God 

in  it,  is  aggravated  by  his  selling  it  for  one  morsel  of  meat,®  and  that 

none  of  the  dainlidBt,  none  of  the  costliest — ^a  mess  of  pottage; 

implying,  had  he  parted  with  it  at  a  greater  rate,  it  had  been  more 

tolerable,  and  his  profianeness  more  excusable.    And  it  is  reckoned 

a  high  aggravation  of  the  corruption  of  the  Israelite  judges  (Amos 

•  Nerenberg  d»  Adorat.  p.  80.  *  Exek.  riii.  6,  6,  10.  •  Heb.  ziL  10. 
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u.  6),  that  they  sold  the  poor  for  a  pair  of  shoes ;  that  is,  that  they 
woidd  betray  the  cause  of  the  poor  for  a  t^ribe  of  no  greater  value 
than  might  purchase  them  a  pair  of  shoes.  To  place  any  op£  thing 
as  our  chief  end.  though  never  so  light,  doth  not  excuse.  ^He  that 
will  not  stick  to  break  with  God  for  a  trifle,  a  small  pleasure^  wiU 
leap  the  hedge  upon  a  greater  temptation>vNay,  ajjd  if  wealth, 
ricnea,  friends,  and  the  b^t  thing  in  the  wDrld,  our  own  lives,  be 
preferred  before  God,  as  our  chief  happiness  and  end  but  one 
moment,  it  is  an  infinite  wrong,  because  the  infinite  goodness  and 
excellency  of  God  is  denied ;  as  though  the  creature  or  lust  we  love, 
or  our  own  life,  which  we  prefer  in  l£at  short  moment  before  him, 
had  a  goodness  in  itself,  superior  to,  and  more  desiral  le  than  the 
blessedness  in  God.  And  though  it  should  be  but  one  minute,  and 
a  man  in  all  the  period  of  his  days,  both  before  and  after  that  failure, 
should  actually  and  intentionally  prefer  God  before  all  other  things; 
yet  he  doth  him  an  infinite  wrong,  because  God  in  every  moment  is 
mfinitely  good,  and  absolutely  desirable,  and  can  never  cease  to  be 
good,  and  cannot  have  the  least  shadow  or  change  in  him  and  his 
perfections. 

2.  It  is  a  denying  of  God  (Job  xxxi.  26-28):  "If  I  beheld  the 
sun  when  it  shined,  or  the  moon  walking  in  its  brightness,  and  my 
heart  hath  been  secretly  enticed,  or  my  mouth  hath  Kissed  my  hana ; 
this  also  were  iniquity  to  be  punished  by  the  judge,  for  I  should 
have  denied  the  Lord  above."  This  denial  of  God  is  not  only  the 
act  of  an  open  idolater,  but  the  consequent  of  a  secret  confidence,  . 
and  immoderate  joy  in  worldly  goods.  This  denial  of  God  is  to  be 
referred  to  ver.  24,  25.  When  a  man  saith  to  gold,  "  Thou  art  my 
confidence,"  and  rejoices  because  his  wealth  is  great ;  he  denies'^that 
Qod  which  is  superior  to  all  those,  and  the  proper  object  of  trust. 
Both  idolatries  are  coupled  here  together ;  that  which  hath  wealth 
and  that  which  hath  those  glorious  creatures  in  heaven  for  its  object 
And  though  some  may  think  it  a  light  sin,  yet  the  crime  being  of 
deeper  gunt,  a  denial  of  God,  deserves  a  severer  punishment,  and 
falls  under  the  sentence  of  the  just  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  under 
that  notion  which  Job  intimates  in  those  words,  "This  also  were  an 
iniquity  to  be  punished  by  the  Judge."  The 'kissing  the  hand  to 
the  sun,  moon,  or  any  idol,  was  an  external  sign  of  rehgious  worship 
among  those  and  other  nations  This  is  far  less  than  an  inward 
hearty  confidence,  and  an  affectionate  trust.  If  the  motion  of  the 
hand  be,  much  more  the  affection  of  the  heart  to  an  excrementitious 
creature,  or  a  brutish  pleasure,  is  a  denial  of  God,  and  a  kind  of  an 
abjuring  of  him,  since  the  supreme  affection  of  the  soul  is  imdoubt- 
edly  and  solely  the  right  ojf  the  Sovereign  Creator,  and  not  to  be 
.  g^iven  in  common  to  others,  as  the  outward  gesture  may  in  a  way  of 
j  civil  respect.  Nothing  that  is  an  honor  peculiar  to  God  can  be  given 
1  to  a  creature,  without  a  plain  exclusion  of  God  to  be  God ;  it  being 
a  disowning  the  rectituae  and  excellency  of  his  nature.  K  God  • 
should  command  a  creature  such  a  love,  and  such  a  confidence  in 
anything  inferior  to  him,  he  would  deny  himself  his  own  glory,  he 
would  deny  himself  to  be  the  most  excellent  being.  Can  the  Eo- 
znanists  be  free  from  this,  when  they  call  the  cross  spem  unicam^  and 
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■ay  to  the  Virgin,  In  fc  Domina  speraviy  as  Bonaventure  ?  &c.  Good 
leason,  therefore,  have  worldlings  and  sensualists,  persons  of  immod- 
erate fondness  to  anything  in  the  world,  to  reflect  upon  themselves ; 
since  though  they  own  the  being  of  God,  they  are  guilty  of  so  great 
disrespect  to  him,  that  cannot  be  excused  from  tae  title  of  an  un- 
worthy atheism ;  and  those  that  are  renewed  by  the  spirit  of  God, 
may  here  see  ground  of  a  daDy  humiliation  for  the  frequent  and  too 
common  excursions  of  their  souls  in  creature  confidences  and  affec- 
tions, whereby  they  fell  under  the  charge  of  an  act  of  practical 
atheism,  though  they  may  be  fi^e  from  a  habit  of  it. 

Thirdly,  Man  would  make  himself  the  end  of  all  creatures.    Man 
would  sit  in  the  seat  of  God,  and  set  his  heart  as  the  heart  of  God, 
as  the  Lord  saith  of  Tyrus  (Ezek.  xxviii.  2\    What  is  the  conse- 
quence of  this,  but  to  be  esteemed  the  chiei  good  and  end  of  other 
creatures?  a  thing  that  the  heart  of  God  cannot  but  be  set  upon,  it 
being  an  ins^arable  right  of  the  Deity,  who  must  deny  himself  if  he 
deny  this  affection  of  the  heart     Since  it  is  the  nature  of  man,  derived 
from  his  root,  to  desire  to  be  equal  with  God,  it  follows  that  he  desires 
no  creature  should  be  equal  with  him,  but  subservient  to  his  ends 
and  his  glory.    He  that  would  make  himself  God,  would  have  the 
honor  proper  to  God.     He  that  thinks  himself  worthy  of  his  own 
supreme  affection,  thinks  himself  worthy  to  be  the  object  of  the  su- 
preme affection  of  others.    Whosoever  counts  himself  the  chiefest 
good  and  last  end,  would  have  the  same  place  in  the  thoughts  of 
others.     Nothing  is  more  natural  to  man  than  a  desire  to  have  his 
own  judgment  the  rule  and  measure  of  the  judgments  and  opinions  of 
the  rest  of  mankind.     He  that  sets  himself  in  the  place  of  the  prince, 
doth,  by  that  act,  challenge  all  the  prerogatives  and  dues  belonging 
to  the  prince ;  and  apprehending  himself  fit  to  be  a  king,  apprehends 
himself  also  worthy  of  the  homage  and  fealty  of  the  subjects.     He 
that  loves  himself  chiefly,  and  all  other  things  and  persons  for  him- 
self would  make  himself  the  end  of  all  creatures.     It  hath  not  been 
once  or  twice  only  in  the  world  that  some  vain  princes  have  assumed 
to  themselves  the  title  of  gods,  and  caused  divine  adorations  to  be 
given  to  them,  and  altars  to  smoke  with  sacrifices  for  their  honor. 
What  hath  been  practised  by  one,  is  by  nature  seminally  in  all ;  we 
would  have  all  pay  an  obedience  to  us,  and  give  to  us  the  esteem 
that  is  due  to  Goa.    This  is  evident, 

1.  In  pride.  When  we  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  ourselves,  and 
act  for  our  own  reputes,  we  dispossess  God  from  our  own  hearts ; 
and  while  we  would  have  our  fame  to  be  in  eveir  man's  mouth,  and 
be  admired  in  the  hearts  of  men,  we  would  chase  God  out  of  the  hearts 
of  others,  and  deny  his  glory  a  residence  anywhere  else,  that  our 
glory  should  reside  more  in  their  minds  than  the  glory  of  God ; 
that  their  thoughts  should  be  filled  with  our  achievements,  more  than 
Ihe  works  and  excellency  of  God,  with  our  image,  and  not  with  the 
divine.  Pride  would  paramount  God  in  the  affections  of  others,  and 
jtisde  God  out  of  their  souls ;  and  by  the  same  reason  that  man 
doth  thus  in  the  place  where  he  lives,  he  would  do  so  in  the  whole 
world,  and  press  the  whole  creation  from  the  service  of  their  true 
Lord,  to  his  own  service.    Every  prond  man  would  be  coxmted  by 
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others  aa  he  counts  himself  the  highest^  chiefest  piece  of  goodnesaL 
and  be  adored  by  others,  as  much  as  he  adores  and  admires  himselfl 
No  proud  man,  in  his  self-love,  and  self-admiration,  thinks  himself 
in  an  error;  and  if  he  be  worthy  of  his  own  admiration,  he  thinks 
himself  worthy  of  the  highest  esteem  of  others,  that  they  should 
value  him  above  themselves,  and  value  themselves  only  for  him. 
What  did  Nebuchadnezzar  intend  by  setting  up  a  golden  image,  and 
commanding  all  his  subjects  to  worship  it,  upon  the  highest  penalty 
he  could  inflict,  but  that  all  should  aim  only  at  the  pleasing  his  numor  ? 

2.  In  using  the  creatures  contrary  to  tne  end  God  has  appointed, 
God  created  the  world  and  all  things  in  it,  as  .steps  where oy  men 
might  ascend  to  a  prospect  of  him,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  hif 
glory ;  and  we  would  use  them  to  dishonor  God,  and  gratify  our- 
selves :  he  appointed  them  to  supply  our  necessities,  and  support  oui 
rational  delights,  and  we  use  them  to  cherish  our  sinful  lusts.  We 
wring  groans  from  the  creature  in  diverting  them  from  their  Ixue 
scope  to  one  of  our  own  fixing,  when  we  use  them  not  in  his  service, 
but  purely  for  our  own,  and  turn  those  things  he  created  for  himsel£ 
to  be  instruments  of  rebellion  against  him  to  serve  our  turns,  ana 
hereby  endeavor  to  defeat  the  ends  of  God  in  them,  to  establish  our  own 
ends  by  them :  this  is  a  high  dishonor  to  God,  a  sacrilegious  undermin- 
ing of  his  glory,**  to  reduce  what  God  hath  made  to  serve  our  own 
gloiy  and  our  own  pleasure ;  it  perverta  the  whole  order  of  the 
world,  and  directs  it  to  another  end  than  what  God  hath  constituted, 
to  another  intention  contrary  to  the  intention  of  God ;  and  thus  man 
makes  himself  a  God  by  his  own  authority.  As  all  things  were 
made  by  God,  so  they  are  for  God ;  but  wmle  we  aspire  to  the  end 
of  the  creation,  we  deny  and  envy  God  the  honor  of  oeing  Creator ; 
we  cannot  make  ourselves  the  chief  end  of  the  creatures  against  God's 
order,  but  we  imply  thereby  that  we  were  their  first  prmciple ;  for 
if  we  lived  under  a  sense  of  the  Creator  of  them  wmle  we  enjoy 
them  for  our  use,  we  should  return  the  gloiy  to  the  right  owner. 
This  is  diabolical ;  though  the  devil,  for  his  first  affecting  an  authority 
in  heaven,  has  been  huned  down  from  the  state  of  an  angel  of  light 
into  that  of  darkness,  vileness,  and  misery,  to  be  the  most  accursed 
creature  living,  yet  he  still  aspires  to  mate  God,  contrary  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  impossibility  of  success  in  it.  Neither  the  terrors 
he  feels,  nor  the  ftiture  torments  he  doth  expect,  do  a  jot  abate  his 
ambition  to  be  competitor  with  his  Creator ;  how  often  hath  he,  since 
his  first  sin,  arrogated  to  himself  the  honor  of  a  God  from  the  blind 
world,  and  attempted  to  make  the  Son  of  God,  by  a  particular  wor- 
ship, count  him  as  the  "  chiefest  goo.d  and  benefactor  of  the  world  1"« 
Since  all  men  by  nature  are  the  devil's  children,  the  serpent's  seed, 
they  have  somethj^of  this  venom  in  their  natures,  as  well  as  others 
of  his  qualities.  ^Ve  see  that  there  may  be,  and  is  a  prodigious 
atheism,  lurking  under  the  belief  of  a  God ;  the  devil  knows  there 
is  a  God,  but  acts  like  an  atheist ;  and  so  do  his  childrCjCX 

Fourthly,  Man  would  make  himself  the  end  of  God.  iTiis  neces- 
sarily follows  upon  the  former ;  whosoever  makes  himself  his  own 
law  and  his  own  end  in  the  place  of  God,  would  make  God  the  sdb* 
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y^m  maldng  Imnself  the  sovereign ;  he  that  steps  into  the  throne 
of  a  ]^Tince,  sets  the  prince  at  his  footstool ;  ana  while  he  assomes 
the  prince's  prerogative,  demands  a  subjection  from  him.  The  order 
of  the  creation  has  been  inverted  by  the  entrance  of  sin>  God  im- 
planted an  affection  in  man  with  a  double  aspect,  the  one  to  pitch 
upon  God,  the  other  to  respect  ourselves ;  but  with  this  proviso,  that 
our  affection  to  God  should  be  infinite,  in  regard  of  the  object,  and 
centre  in  him  as  the  chiefest  happiness  and  highest  end.  Our  affec- 
tions to  ourselves  should  be  fimte,  and  refer  ultimately  to  Grod  as  the 
original  of  our  being ;  but  sin  hath  turned  man's  affections  wholly  to 
himself  whereas  he  eAiould  love  God  first,  and  himself  in  order  to 
God ;  he  now  loves  himself  first,  and  God  in  order  to  himself;  love 
to  God  is  lost,  and  love  to  self  hath  usurped  the  throne.  As  God  by 
"  creation  put  all  things  under  the  feet  of  man,"»  reserving  the  heart 
for  liimself,  man  by  corruption  hath  dispossessed  God  of  his  heart, 
and  put  him  xmder  his  own  feet.  We  often  intend  ourselves  when 
we  pretend  the  honor  of  God,  and  make  God  and  religion  a  stale  to 
some  designs  we  have  in  hand ;  our  Creator  a  tool  for  our  own  ends. 
This  is  evident, 

1.  In  our  loving  God,  because  of  some  self-pleasing  benefits  dis- 
tributed by  him.  There  is  in  men  a  kind  of  natural  love  to  God, 
but  it  is  but  a  secondary  one,  because  God  gives  them  the  good  things 
of  this  world,  spreads  their  table,  fills  their  cup,  stuffe  their  coffers, 
and  doth  them  some  good  turns  by  unexpected  providences ;  this  is 
not  an  affection  to  God  for  the  unbounded  excellency  of  his  own 
nature,  but  for  his  beneficence,  as  he  opens  his  hand  ror  them ;  an 
affection  to  themselves,  and  those  creatures,  their  gold,  their  honor, 
which  their  hearts  are  most  fixed  upon,  without  a  strong  spiritual 
inclination  that  God  should  be  glorified  by  them  in  the  use  of  those 
mercies.  It  is  rather  a  disowning  of  God,  than  any  love  to  him, 
because  it  postpones  God  to  those  things  they  love  him  for;  this 
would  appear  to  be  no  love,  if  God  should  cease  to  be  their  benefac- 
tor, and  deal  with  them  as  a  judge ;  if  he  should  change  his  outward 
smiles  into  afflicting  *fix)wns,  and  not  only  shut  his  hand,  but  strip 
them  of  what  he  sent  them.  The  motive  of  their  love  being  ex- 
pired, the  affection  raised  by  it  must  cease  for  want  of  fdel  to  feed 
It;  so  that  God  is  beholden  to  sordid  creatures  of  no  value  (but  as 
they  are  his  creatures)  for  most  of  the  love  the  sons  of  men  pretend. 
to  him.  The  devil  spake  truth  of  most  men,  though  not  of  Job, 
when  he  said  (Job  i.  9) :  "  They  love  not  God  for  naught ;"  but  while 
he  makes  a  hed^  about  them  and  their  &milies,  whilst  he  blesseth 
the  works  of  their  hands,  and  increaseth  their  honor  in  the  land. 
It  is  like  Peter's  sharp  reproof  of  his  Master,  when  he  spakp  of  the 
ill-usage,  even  to  death,  he  was  to  meet  with  at  Jerusalem :  "  This 
shall  not  be  unto  thee."  It  was  as  much  out  of  love  to  himself,  as 
zeal  for  his  Master's  interest,  knowing  his  Master  could  not  be  in 
such  a  storm  without  some  drops  lighting  upon  himself.  All  the 
apostasies  of  men  in  the  world  are  witnesses  to  this ;  they  fawn  whilst 
mey  may  have  a  prosperous  profession,  but  will  not  bear  one  chip  of 
the  cross  for  the  mterest  of  God ;  they  would  partake  of  his  blessingSi 
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but  not  endure  the  prick  of  a  lance  for  him,  as  those,  that  admired 
the  miracles  of  our  Saviour,  and  shrunk  at  his  sufferings.  A  time 
of  trial  discovers  these  mercenary  souls  to  be  more  lovers  of  them- 
selves than  their  Maker.  This  is  a  pretended  love  of  friendship  to 
God,  but  a  real  love  to  a  lust,  only  to  gain  by  God.  A  good  man's 
temper  is  contrary :  "  Quench  hefi,  bum  heaven,"  said  a  holy  man, 
*'  I  will  love  and  fear  my  God." 

2.  It  is  evident,  in  aostinence  from  some  sins,  not  because  they 
ojffend  God,  but  because  they  are  against  the  interest  of  some  other 
beloved  corruption,  or  a  bar  to  something  men  hunt  after  in  the 
world.  When  temperance  is  cherished  not  to  honor  God,  but  pre- 
serve a  crazy  carcase ;  prodigality  forsaken,  out  of  a  hiunor  of  ava- 
rice ;  uncleanness  forsaken,  not  out  of  a  hatred  of  lust,  but  love  to 
their  money ;  declining  a  denial  of  the  interest  and  truth  of  God,  not 
out  of  aflPection  to  them,  but  an  ambitious  zeal  for  their  own  reputa- 
tion. There  is  a  kind  of  conversion  from  sin,  when  God  is  not  made 
the .  term  of  it  (Jer.  iv.  1^ :  "  If  thou  wilt  return,  0  Israel,  return 
unto  me,  saith  the  Lord.  ^^  When  we  forbear  sin  as  dogs  do  the 
meat  they  love :  they  forbeax  not  out  of  a  hatred  of  the  carrion,  but 
fear  of  the  cudgel ;  these  are  as  wicked  in  their  abstaining  from  sin, 
as  others  are  in  their  furious  committing  it.  Nothing  of  the  honor 
of  God  and  the  end  of  his  appointments  is  indeed  in  all  this,  but  the 
conveniences  self  gathers  from  them.  Again,  many  of  the  motives 
the  generality  of  the  world  uses  to  their  friends  and  relations  to  draw 
them  from  vices,  are  drawn  from  sel^  and  used  to  prop  up  natural 
or  sinftil  self  in  them.  Come,  reform  yourself,  take  other  courses, 
you  will  smut  your  reputation  and  be  despicable ;  you  will  destroy 
your  estate,  and  commence  a  beggar;  your  family  will  be  undone, 
and  you  may  rot  in  a  prison :  notlajdng  dose  to  them  the  duty  they 
owe  to  God,  the  dishonor  which  accrues  to  him  by  their  unworthy 
courses,  and  the  ingratitude  to  the  God  of  their  mercies ;  not  that 
the  other  motives  are  to  be  laid  aside  and  slighted.  Mint  and  cum- 
min may  be  tithed,  but  the  weightier  concerns  are  not  to  be  omitted ; 
but  this  shows  that  self  is  the  bias,  not  only  of  men  in  their  own 
course,  but  in  their  dealings  with  others;  what  should  be  subordinate 
to  the  honor  of  God,  and  the  duty  we  owe  to  him,  is  made  superior. 

3.  It  is  evident,  in  performing  auties  merely  for  a  selfish  interest: 
making  ourselves  the  end  of  religious  actions,  paying  a  homage  to 
that,  while  we  pretend  to  render  it  to  God  (Zech.  vii.  5) :  "  Did  you 
at  all  fest  unto  me,  even  unto  me  ?"  Things  ordained  by  God  may 
fall  in  with  carnal  ends  afiected  by  ourselves ;  and  then  religion  is 
not  kept  up  by  any  interest  of  God  in  the  conscience,  but  the  interest 
of  self  in  the  heart :  we  then  sanctify  not  the  name  of  God  in  the 
duty,  but  gratify  ourselves :  God  may  be  the  object,  self  is  the  end ; 
and  a  heavenly  object  is  made  subservient  to  a  carnal  design.     Hy- 

{)0crisy  passes  a  compliment  on  God,  and  is  called  flattery  (Psalm 
xxviii.  36) :  "  They  aid  flatter  him  with  their  lips,"  &c.  They  gave 
him  a  parcel  of  good  words  for  their  own  preservation.  Flattery,  in 
the  old  notion  among  the  heathens,  is  a  vice  more  peculiar  to  serve 
our  own  turn  and  purvey  for  the  belly :  they  knew  they  could*  not 
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eobost  without  Q-od,  and  therefore  gave  him  ^  parcel  of  good  words, 
that  he  might  spare  them,  and  make  provision  for  them.  Israel  is  an 
empty  vine,^  a  vine,  say  some,  with  large  branches  and  few  clusters- 
but  brings  forth  fruit  to  himself:  while  they  professed  love  to  God 
with  their  lips,  it  was  that  God  shoidd  promote  yjheir  covetous  de- 
signs, and  preserve  their  wealth  and  grandeur  ;°M^swhich  respect  a 
hjp-pocrite  mav  be  well  termed  a  religious  atheist,  an  atheist  masked 
with  religic^j/  The  chief  arguments  which  prevail  with  many  men 
to  perform 'Some  duties  and  appear  religious,  are  the  same  that  Hamor 
and  Shechem  used  to  the  people  of  theii  city  to  submit  to  circumcis- 
ion, viz.  the  engrossing  of  more  wealth  (Gen.  xxxiv.  21,  22) :  "  If 
every  male  among  us  be  circumcised,  as  they  are  circumcised,  shall 
not  their  cattle  and  their  substance,  and  every  beast  of  theirs,  be 
ours?'*    This  is  seen, 

(1.)  In  unwieldiness  to  religious  duties  where  self  is  not  concerned. 
With  what  lively  thoughts  will  manv  approach  to  God,  when  a  reve- 
nue may  be  brought  in  to  support  their  own  ends  1  But  when  the 
concerns  of  God  only  are  in  it,  the  duty  is  not  the  delight,  but  the 
clog ;  such  feeble  devotions,  that  warm  not  the  soul,  unless  there  be 
something  of  self  to  give  strength  and  heat  to  them.  Jonah  was  sick 
of  his  work,  and  run  from  God,  because  he  thought  he  should  get  no 
honor  by  his  message :  God's  mercy  would  discredit  his  prophecy. » 
Thoughts  of  disadvantage  cut  the  very  sinews  of  service.  You  may 
as  well  persuade  a  merchant  to  venture  all  his  estate  upon  the  incon- 
stant waves  without  hopes  of  gain,  as  prevail  with  a  natural,  man  to 
be  serious  in  duty,  without  expectation  of  some  warm  advantage. 
"  What  profit  should  we  have  if  we  pray  to  him  ?"  is  the  natural 
question  (Job  xxi.  15).  "What  profit  shall  I  have  if  I  be  cleansed 
from  my  sin  ?"  (Job  xxxv.  8).  I  shall  have  more  good  by  my  sin 
than  by  my  service.  It  is  for  God  that  I  dance  before  the  ark,  saith 
David,  therefore  I  will  be  more  vile  (2  Sam.  vi.  22).  It  is  for  self 
that  I  pray,  saith  a  natural  man,  therefore  I  will  be  more  warm  and 
quick.  Ordinances  of  God  are  observed  onlj  as  a  point  of  interest, 
and  prayer  is  often  most  fervent,  when  it  is  least  godly,  and  most 
selfisn ;  carnal  ends  and  affections  will  pour  out  lively  expressions. 
If  there  be  no  delight  in  the  means  that  lead  to  God,  there  is  no  de- 
light in  God  himself;  because  love  is  appetittis  unionis^  a  desire  of 
union ;  and  where  the  object  is  desirable,  the  means  that  brings  us 
to  it  would  be  delightful  too. 

(2.)  In  calling  upon  God  only  in  a  time  of  necessity.  How  offi- 
cious will  men  be  m  affliction,  to  that  God  whom  they  neglect  in 
their  prosperity  I  "  When  he  slew  them,  then  they  sought  him,  and 
they  returned  and  inquired  after  God,  andj^y  remembered  that 
God  was  their  rock"  (rsalm  Ixxviii.  84).  Qjfejr  remembered  him 
under  the  scourge,  ana  forgot  him  under  his  smiles :  thev  visit  the 
throne  of  grace,  knock  loud  at  heaven's  gates,  and  give  God  no  rest 
for  their  early  and  importunate  devotions  when  under  distress :  but 
when  their  desires  are  answered,  and  the  rod  removed,  they  stand 
aloof  from  him,  and  i-est  upon  their  own  botttoi,  as  Jer.  iL  31 :  *^  We 
are  lords ;  we  will  come  no  more  unto  thee//  When  we  have  need 

*  Hofl.  X.  1.  ■  Ezek;  xsxiiL  31.  ■  Jonah  ir,  2. 
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of  him,  lie  shall  find  us  clients  at  his  gate ;  and  when  we  have  served 
our  turn,  he  heais  no  more  of  us :  like  Noah's  dove  sent  out  of  the 
ark,  that  returned  to  him  when  she  foimd  no  rest  on  the  earth,  but 
came  not  back  when  she  found  a  footing  elsewhere.  How  often  do 
men  apply  themselves  to  God,  when  they  have  some  business  for 
him  to  do  for  them !  And  then  too,  they  are  loth  to  put  it  solely 
into  his  hand  to  manage  it  for  his  own  honor ;  but  they  presume  to 
be  his  directors,  that  he  may  manage  it  for  their  gloiy.  Self  spurs 
men  on  to  the  throne  of  grace ;  they  desire  to  be  mmished  with 
some  mercy  they  want^  or  to  have  the  clouds  of  some  judgments 
which  they  fear  mown  over :  this  is  not  alQFection  to  God,  but  to  our- 
selves :  as  the  Bomans  worshipped  a  quartan  ague  as  a  goddess,  and 
Timorem  and  Pallorem,  fear  and  paleness,  as  gods ;  not  out  of  any 
affection  they  had  to  the  disease  or  the  passion,  but  for  fear  to  receive 
any  hurt  by  them.  Again,  when  we  have  gained  the  mercy  we 
need,  how  little  do  we  warm  our  souls  with  the  consideration  of  that 
God  that  gave  it,  or  lay  out  the  mercy  in  his  service  I  We  are  im- 
)ortunate  to  have  him  our  friend  in  our  necessities,  and  are  ungrate- 
careless  of  him,  and  his  injuries  he  suffers  by  us  or  others, 
^hen  he  hath  discharged  us  from  the  rock  where  we  stuck,  we  leave 
I,  as  having  no  more  need  of  him,  and  able  to  do  well  enough 
without  him ;  as  if  -to  were  petty  gods  ourselves,  and  only  wanted 
a  lift  from  him  at  firs^This  is  not  to  glorify  God  as  God,  but  as 
our  servant ;  not  anTldnoring  of  God,  but  a  self-«eeking :  he  would 
hardly  beg  at  God's  door,  if  he  could  pleasure  himself  without  him. 

(3.)  In  begging  his  assistance  to  our  own  projects.  When  we  lay 
the  plot  of  our  own  affairs,  and  then  come  to  God,  not  for  counsel 
but  blessing,  self  only  shall  give  us  counsel  how  to  act ;  but  because 
we  believe  there  is  a  God  that  governs  the  world,  we  will  desire  him 
to  contribute  success.  God  is  not  consulted  with  till  the  counsel  of 
self  be  fixed ;  then  God  must  be  the  executor  of  our  will.  Self  must 
be  the  principal,  and  God  the  instrument  to  hatch  what  we  have 
contrived.  It  is  worse  when  we  beg  of  God  to  favor  some  sinful 
aim ;  the  Psalmist  implies  this  (Psalm  Ixvi.  i8) :  "  If  I  regard  in- 
iquity in  my  heart,  the  Lord  will  not  hear  me."  Iniquity  regarded 
as  the  aim  in  prayer,  renders  the  prayer  successless,  and  the  suppli- 
ant an  atheist,  in  debasing  God  to  back  his  lust  by  his  holy  provi- 
dence. The  disciples  had  determined  revenge;  and  because  they 
could  not  act  it  without  their  Master,  thej  would  have  him  be  their 
second  in  their  vindictive  passion  (Luke  ix.  55) :  "  Call  for  fire  from 
heaven."  We  scarce  seek  God  till  we  have  modelled  the  whole  con- 
trivance in  our  own  brains,  and  resolved  upon  the  methods  of  per- 
formance ;  as  though  there  were  not  a  ftilness  of  wisdom  in  God  to 
guide  us  in  our  resolves,  as  well  as  power  to  breathe  success  upon 
them. 

(4.)  In  impatience  upon  the  refusal  of  our  desires.  How  often  do 
men's  spirits  rise  against  God,  when  he  steps  not  in  with  the  assist- 
ance they  want!  If  the  glory  of  God  swayed  more  with  them  than 
their  private  interest,  they  would  let  God  be  judge  of  his  own  glory, 
and  rather  magnify  his  wisdom  than  complain  of  his  want  of  good- 
ness.   Selfish  hearts  will  charge  God  with  neglect  of  them,  if  he  be 
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TUKt  as  oaick  it  ihcir  suppliea  as  they  are  in  their  desires ;  like  those 
in  Isa.  iviiL  8,  "  Wherefore  have  we  fasted,  say  they,  and  thou  seest 
not?  wherefore  have  we  afflicted  our  souls,  and  thou  takest  no 
knowledge  ?"  When  we  aim  at  God's  glory  in  our  importunities, 
we  shall  rail  down  in  humble  submissions  when  he  denies  us ;  whereas 
self  riseth  up  in  bold  expostulations,  as  if  God  were  our  servant, 
and  had  neglected  the  service  he  owed  us,  not  to  come  at  our  call. 
We  over-value  the  satisfactions  of  self  above  the  honor  of  God.  Be- 
sides, if  what  we  desire  be  a  sin,  ctur  impatience  at  a  refusal  is  more 
intolerable :  it  is  an  anger,  that  Qod  will  not  lay  aside  his  holiness 
to  serve  our  corruption. 

(5.)  In  the  actual  aims  men  have  in  their  duties.  In  prayer  for 
tempoi:al  things,  when  we  desire  health  for  our  own  ease,  wealth  for 
our  own  sensuality,  strength  for  our  revenge,  children  for  the  increase 
of  our  family,  gifts  for  our  applause ;  as  Smon  Magus  did  the  Holy 
Qhost :  or,  when'some  of  those  ends  are  aimed  at,  this  is  to  desire 
God  not  to  serve  himself  of  us,  but  to  be  a  servant  to  our  worldly  in*-^ 
terest,  our  vain  gloiy ,  the  greatening  of  our  names,  &c.  In  spiritual 
mercies  begged  lor ;  when  pardon  of  sin  is  desired  only  for  our  own 
securi^  from  eternal  vengeance ;  sanctification  desired  only  to  make 
us  fit  K>r  everlasting  blessedness ;  peace  of  conscience,  only  that  we 
DMty  lead  our  lives  more  comfortaDlv  in  the  world  \  when  we  have 
not  actual  intentions  for  the  glory  of  God,  or  when  our  thoughts  of 
God's  honor  are  overtopped  by  the  aims  of  self-advantage :  not  but 
that  as  God  hath  pressed  us  to  those  things  by  motives  drawn  from 
the  blessedness  derived  to  ourselves  by  them,  so  we  may  desire  them 
with  a  respect  to  ourselves ;  but  this  respect  must  be  contained  within 
the  due  banks,  in  subordination  to  the  glory  of  God,  not  above  it, 
nor  in  an  equal  bahmce  with  it®  That  which  is  nourishing  or  medi- 
cinal in  the  first  or  second  degree,  is  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  degree 
mere  destructive  poisan*  Let  us  consider  it  seriouslv ;  though  a  dutj 
be  heavenly,  doth  not  some  base  end  smut  us  in  it  r  [1.]  How  is  it 
with  our  confessions  of  sin?  Are  they  not  more  to  procure  our 
pardon,  than  to  shame  ourselves  before  fiod,  or  to  be  freed  from  the 
chains  that  hinder  us  from  bringing  him  the  glory  for  which  we  were 
created ;  or  more  to  partake  of  ms  benefits,  than  to  honor  him  in  ac- 
knowledging the  rights  of  his  justice  ?  Do  we  not  bewail  sin  as  it 
hath  mined  us,  not  as  it  opposed  the  holiness  of  God  ?  Do  we  not 
shuffle  with  God,  and  confess  one  sin,  while  we  reserve  another ;  as 
if  we  would  allure  God  by  declaring  our  dislike  of  one,  to  give  us 
Kberty  to  commit  wantonness  with  another ;  not  to  abhor  ourselves, 
but  to  daub  with  God.  [2.]  Is  it  any  better  in  our  private  and  family 
worship  ?  Are  not  such  assemblies  frequented  by  some,  where  some 
upon  whom  thev  have  a  dependence  may  eye  them,  and  have  a 
better  opinion  oi  them,  and  anection  to  them  ?  K  God  were  the  sole 
end  of  our  hearts,  would  they  not  be  as  glowing  under  the  sole  ey 
of  God,  as.  our  tongues  or  carrii^es  are  seemingly  serious  under  th 
eye  of  man  '^  Are  not  femily  duties  performed  by  some  that  thei 
voices  may  ^"^  b^tard,  and  tlieir  reputation  supported  among  godly 
n<vjil^v^**«  .*     [S  ]  Is  not  the  charity  of  many  men  tainted  with  this 
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end — self,P  as  the  Pharisees  were,  while  they  set  the  miserable  object 
before  them,  but  not  the  Lord ;  bestowing  alms  not  so  much  upon 
'  the  necessities  of  the  people,  as  the  friendship  we  owe  them  for  some 
particular  respects ;  or  casting  our  bread  upon  those  waters  which 
fltream  down  m  the  sight  of  the  world,  that  our  doles  may  be  visible 
to  them,  and  commended  by  them ;  or  when  we  think  to  oblige  God 
to  pardon  our  transgressions,  as  if  we  merited  it  and  heaven  too  at 
his  hands,  by  bestowing  a  few  pence  upon  indigent  persons  ?  And 
[<4.]  Is  it  not  the  same  with  the  reproofs  of  men  ?  Is  not  heat  and 
ftnger  carried  out  with  full  sail  when  our  worldly  interest  is  prejudiced 
and  becalmed  in  the  concerns  of  God  ?  Do  not  many  masters  re- 
prove their  servants  with  more  vehemency  for  the  neglect  of  their 
trade  and  business,  than  the  neglect  of  divine  duties ;  and  thai;  upon 
religious  arguments,  pretending  the  honor  of  God  that  they  may 
mind  their  own  interest?  But  when  they  are  negligent  in  what 
they  owe  to  God,  no  noise  is  made,  they  pass  without  rebuke ;  is  not 
this  to  make  God  and  religion  a  stale  to  their  own  ends  ?  It  is  a 
part  of  atheism  not  to  regard  the  injuries  done  to  God,  as  Tiberius,q 
"  Let  God*s  wrongs  be  looked  to  or  cared  for  by  himself."  [5.]  Is 
\t  hot  thus  in  our  seeming  zeal  for  religion  ?  as  Demetrius  and  the 
craftsmen  at  Ephesus  cried  up  aloud  the  greatness  of  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians,  not  out  of  any  true  zeal  they  had  for  her,  but  their  gain, 
which  was  increased  by  the  confluence  of  her  worshippers,  and  the 
lale  of  her  own  shrines  (Acts  xix.  24,  28). 

4.  In  making  use  of  the  name  of  God  to  countenance  our  sin. 
WTien  we  set  up  an  opinion  that  is  a  friend  to  o\ir  lusts,  and  then 
Jig  deep  into  the  Scripture  to  find  crutches  to  support  it,  and  au- 
khurize  our  practices ;  when  men  will  thank  God  for  what  they  have 
got  by  unlawful  means,  fathering  the  firuit  of  their  cheating  craft, 
and  lu^  simplicity  of  their  chapmen  upon  God ;  crediting  their  cozen- 
age *>\  Lis  name,  as  men  do  brass  money,  with  a  thin  plate  of  silver, 
and  the  »tamp  and  image  of  the  prince.  The  Jews  urge  the  law  of 
Gt)d  for  xhc  crucifying  his  Son  (elohn  xix.  7):  "  We  have  a  law,  and 
by  that  law  he  is  to  die,"  and  would  make  him  a  party  in  their  pri- 
vate revenge.  Thus  often  when  we  have  faltered  in  some  actions, 
we  wipe  our  moaths,  as  if  we  sought  God  more  than  our  own  inter- 
est, prostituting  the  sacred  name  and  honor  of  God,  either  to  hatch 
or  defend  some  Uiiworthy  lust  against  his  word.'  Is  not  all  this  a 
high  degree  of  athewm  ? 

1.  It  is  a  vilifying  God,  an  abuse  of  the  highest  good.  Other  sins 
subject  the  creature  and  outward  things  to  them,  but  acting  in  reli- 
gious services  for  self,  subjocts  not  only  the  highest  concernments  of 
men's  souls,  but  the  Creator  himself  to  the  creature,  nay,  to  make 
God  contribute  to  that  which  jia  the  pleasure  of  the  devil,  a  greater 
slight  than  to  cast  the  gifts  of  a  prince  to  a  herd  of  nasty  swine.  It 
were  more  excusable  to  serve  omselvbS  of  God  upon  the  higher  ac- 
counts, such  that  materially  conduce  to  his  glory;  but  it  is  an  intol- 
erable wrong  to  make  him  and  his  ordinances  caterers  for  our  own 
beUies,  as  they  did:*  they  sacrificed  the  ^n^3  cf  which  the  offerei 
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fliigbt  eat,  not  out  of  any  reference  to  God,  but  love  to  their  glut- 
tony; not  to  please  him,  out  feast  themselves.  The  belly  was  truly 
made  the  god,  when  Qod  was  served  only  in  order  to  the  belly;  as 
though  the  blessed  God  had  his  being,  and  his  ordinances  were  en- 
joined to  pleasure  their  foolish  and  wanton  appetites ;  as  though  the 
work  of  God  were  only  to  patronize  unrighteous  ends,  and  be  as  bad 
as  themselves,  and  become  a  pander  to  their  corrupt  affections. 

2.  Because  it  is  a  vilifying  of  God,  it  is  an  undeifying  or  dethron- 
ing God.  It  is  an  acting  as  if  we  were  the  lords,  and  God  our  vassal ; 
a  setting  up  those  secular  ends  in  the  place  of  God,  who  ought  to  be 
our  ultimate  end  in  every  ax^ion ;  to  whom  a  glory  is  as  due,  as  his 
mercy  to  us  is  utterly  unmerited  by  us.  He  that  thinks  to  cheat  and 
put  the  fool  upon  God  by  his  pretences,  doth  not  heartily  believe  there 
18  such  a  being.  He  could  not  have  the  notion  of  a  God,  without 
that  of  omniscience  and  justice ;  an  eye  to  see  the  cheat,  and  an  arm 
to  punish  it  The  notion  of  the  one  would  direct  him  in  the  manner 
of  his  services,  and  the  sense  of  the  other  would  scare  him  from  the 
cherishing  his  unworthy  ends.  He  that  serves  God  with  a  sole  re- 
spect to  himselJ^  is  prepared  for  any  idolatry ;  his  religion  shall  warp 
with  the  times  and!^  his  interest ;  he  shall  aeny  the  true  God  for  an 
idol,  when  his  worldly  interest  shall  advise  him  to  it,  and  pay  the 
same  reverence  to  the  basest  image,  which  he  pretends  now  to  pay 
to  God ;  as  the  Israelites  were  as  real  for  idolatry  under  their  basest 
princes,  as  they  were  pretenders  to  the  true  religion  under  those  that 
were  pious.  Before  I  come  to  the  use  of  this,  give  me  leave  to  evince 
this  practical  atheism  by  two  other  considerations. 

1.  Unworthy  imaginations  of  God.  "  The  fool  •  hath  said  in  his 
heart,  There  is  no  God :"  that  is,  he  is  not  such  a  God  as  you  report 
him  to  be ;  this  is  meant  by  their  being  "  corrupt,"  in  the  second 
verse,  corrupt  being  taken  for  playing  the  idolaters  (Exod.  xxxii.  7). 
We  cannot  comprehend  God ;  if  we  could,  we  should  cease  to  be 
finite ;  and  because  we  cannot  comprehend  him,  we  erect  strange 
images  of  him  in  our  fitncies  and  afiections.  And  since  guilt  came 
upon  us,  because  we  cannot  root  out  the  notions  of  God,  we  would 
debase  the  majesty  and  nature  of  God,  that  we  may  have  some  ease 
in  our  consciences,  and  lie  down  with  some  comfort  in  the  sparks  of 
our  own  kindling.  This  is  universal  in  men  by  nature.  "  God  is 
not  in  all  his  thoughts  ;"*  not  in  any  of  his  thoughts,  according  the 
excellency  of  his  nature  and  greatness  of  his  majesty.  As  the  heathen 
did  not  glorify  God  as  God,  so  neither  do  they  conceive  of  God  as 
God;  they  are  all  infected  with  some  one  or  other  iU  opinion  of  him, 
thinking  him  not  so  holy,  powerfiil,  just,  good,  as  he  is,  and  as  the 
natural  force  of  the  human  understanding  might  arrive  to.  We  join 
a  new  notion  of  God  in  our  vain  fancies,  and  represent  him  not  as  he 
is,  but  as  we  would  have  him  to  be,  fit  for  our  own  use,and  suited  to 
our  own  pleasure.  We  set  that  active  power  of  imagination  on 
work,  and  there  comes  out  a  god  (a  calf)  whom  we  own  for  a  notion 
of  God.  Adam  cast  him  into  so  narrow  a  mould,  as  to  think  that 
himself,  who  had  newly  sprouted  up  by  his  almighty  power,  was  fit 
to  he  his  conival  in  knowledge,  and  had  vain  hopes  to  grasp  ai 
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muclt  ifl  infiiniteness ;  if  he,  in  his  first  declining,  begun  to  have  sach 
a  conceit,  it  is  no  doubt  but  we  have  as  bad  under  a  mass  of  corrup* 
tion.  When  holjr  Agur  speaks  of  God,  he  cries  out  that  he  had  not 
"  the  understanding  of  a  man,  nor  the  knowledge  of  the  holy ;"»  he 
did  not  think  rationallj  of  God,  as  man  might  by  his  strength  at  hifi 
first  creation.  There  are  as  many  carved  images  of  God  as  there  are 
minds  of  men,  and  as  monstrous  shapes  as  those  corruptions  into 
which  they  would  IranHfonn  him.    He  uoe  sprang, 

1.  Idolatry.  Vain  imaginations  first  set  afloat  and  kept  up  this 
in  the  world.  Vain  imaginations  of  the  God  "  whose  glory  they 
changed  into  the  image  of  corruptible  man."*  They  had  set  up  vain 
images  of  him  in  their  fimcy,  before  they  set  up  idolatrous  represen- 
tations of  him  in  their  temples ;  the  likening  nim  to  those  idols  of 
wood  and  stone,  and  various  metals,  were  the  Suit  of  an  idea  erected 
in  their  own  minds.  This  is  a  mighty  debasing  the  Divine  nature,  and 
rendering  him  no  better  than  that  base  and  stupid  matter  they  make 
the  visible  object  of  their  adoration ;  equalling  him  witii  those  base 
creatures  they  think  worthy  to  be  the  representations  of  him.  Yet 
how  far  did  this  crime  spread  itself  in  all  comers  of  the  world,  not 
onlv  among  the  more  barbarous  and  ignorant,  but  the  more  polished 
and  civilized  nations  1  Judea  only,  where  God  had  placed  the  ark 
of  his  presence,  being  free  fix>m  it,  in  some  intervals  of  time  only 
after  some  sweeping  judgment.  And  thouffh  they  vomited  up  their 
idols  under  some  sharp  scourge,  they  lickea  them  up  again  after  the 
heavens  were  cleared  oj^er  their  heads :  the  whole  book  of  Judges 
makes  mention  of  it.  (And  though  an  evangelical  light  hath  chased 
that  idolatry  away  from  a  great  part  of  the  world,  yet  the  principle 
remaining  coins  more  spiritu^idols  in  the  heart,  wnich  are  brought 
before  God  in  acts  of  worship^ 

2.  Hence  all  superstition  received  its  rise  and  crowth.    When  we 


mint  a  ^od  according  to  our  own  complexion,  like  to  us  in  mutable 
and  various  passions,  soon  an^ry  and  soon  appeased,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  we  invent  ways  of  pleasing  him  after  we  have  offended  him, 
and  think  to  expiate  the  sin  <rfpur  souls  by  some  melancholy  devo- 
tions and  self-chastisements.  ^liperstition  is  nothing  else  but  an  un* 
scriptural  and  unrevealed  dread  of  GoyS  When  they  imagined  him 
a  rigorous  and  severe  master,  they  cast  about  for  ways  to  mitigate 
him  whom  they  thought  so  hard  to  be  pleased :  a  very  mean  thought 
of  him,  as  if  a  slight  and  pompous  devotion  cotdd  as  easily  bribe  and 
flatter  him  out  of  his  rigors,  as  a  few  good  words  or  baubling  rattles 
could  please  and  quiet  little  children ;  and  whatsoever  pleased  us, 
could  please  a  God  infinitely  above  us.  Such  narrow  conceits  had 
the  Philistines,  when  they  thought  to  still  the  anger  of  the  God  of 
Israel,  whom  they  thougnt  they  possessed  in  the  ark,  with  the  pres- 
ent of  a  few  golaen  mice.^  ^1  the  superstition  this  day  living  in 
the  world  is  built  upon  this  foundation :  so  natural  it  is  to  man  to 
pull  God  down  to  his  own  imaginations,  rather  than  raise  his  imagi- 
nations up  to  Qt>d.  Hence  doth  arise  also  the  diffidence  of  his  mercy, 
though  tney  repent ;  measuring  God  by  the  contracted  models  of 
their  own  spirits ;  as  though  his  nature  were  as  difficult  to  pardoo 
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tkear  ofEbnoes  against  hin^,  as  they  are  to  remit  wrongs  done  to  them* 
selves. 

8.  Hence  spring  all  presumption,  the  common  disease  of  the 
world.  All  the  wickedness  in  tne  world,  which  is  nothing  else  but 
presuming  upon  God,  rises  from  the  ill  interpretations  of  the  good- 
ness  of  God,  breaking  out  upon  them  in  the  works  of  creation  and 
providence.  The  corruption  of  man's  nature  engendered  bj  those 
notions  of  goodness  a  monstrous  birth  of  vain  imaginations ;  not  of 
themselves  primarily,  but  of  God ;  whence  arose  all  that  folly  and 
darkness  in  their  mmds  and  conversations  (Bom.  i.  20,  21^.  They 
glorified  him  not  as  God,  but,  according  to  themselves,  imagined 
him  good  that  themselves  might  be  bad ;  fancied  him  so  indulgent, 
as  to  neglect  his  own  honor  for  their  sensuaUty.  How  doth  the  im- 
clean  person  represent  him  to  his  own  thoughts,  but  as  a  goat ;  the 
murderer  as  a  tiger;  the  sensual  person  as  a  swine ;  while  the^ancy 
a  God  indulgent  to  their  crimes  without  their  repentance  I  ^^  the 
image  on  the  seal  is  stamped  upon  the  wax,  so  the  thoughts  of  the 
heart  are  printed  upon  the  acti(9fis^  God's  patience  is  apprehended 
to  be  an  approbation  of  their  vices,  and  from  the  consideration  of  his 
forbearance,  they  &shion  a  god  that  they  believe  will  sm^e  upon 
their  crimes,  ^he^r  imagine  a  god  that  plays  with  th^^  and  though 
he  threatens  oofh  it  only  to  scare,  but  means  not  as*lSe  speaks.  A 
god  they  fancy  like  themselves,  that  would  do  as  they  would  do, 
not  be  angry  for  what  they  count  a  light  ofiEence  (Psalm  1.  21) : 
"  Thou  thoughtest  I  was  such  a  one  as  thyself;"  that  God  and  they 
were  exactly  alike  as  two  tallies.  "  Our  wilful  misapprehensions  of 
God  are  the  cause  of  our  misbehavior  in  aU  his  worsmp.  Our  slov- 
enly and  lazy  services  tell  him  to  his  face  what  slight  thoughts  and 
apprehensions  we  have  of  him."*  Compare  these  two  together. 
Superstition  ariseth  from  terrifying  misapprehensions  of  God :  pre- 
sumption  from  self-pleasing  thoughts.  One  represents  him  only  rig- 
orous, and  the  other  careless.  One  makes  us  over-officious  in  serv- 
ing him  by  our  own  rules;  and  the  other  over-bold  in  offending  him 
according  to  our  humors.  The  want  of  a  true  notion  of  God's  justice 
makes  some  men  slight  him;  and  the  want  of  a  true  apprehension 
of  his  goodness  makes  others  too  servile  in  then*  approaches  to  him. 
One  makes  us  careless  of  duties,  and  the  other  makes  us  look  on 
them  rather  as  physic  than  food ;  an  unsupportable  penance,  than 
a  desirable  privilege.  In  this  case  heU  is  the  principle  of  duty  per^ 
formed  to  heaven.  The  superstitious  man  beheves  God  hath  scarce 
mercy  to  pardon ;  the  presumptuous  man  believes  he  hath  no  such 
perfection  as  justice  to  punish.  The  one  makes  him  insignificant  to 
what  he  desii48,  kindn^s  and  goodness ;  the  other,  rendirs  him  in- 
significant  to  what  he  fears,  his  vindictive  justice.  What  between 
the  idolater,  the  superstitious,  the  presumptuous  person,  God  should 
look  like  no  Gtxi  m  the  world.  These  unworthy  imaginations  of 
God  are  likewise, 

2.  A  vilifying  of  him.  Debasing  the  Qreator  to  be  a  creature  of 
their  own  fa^ci^ ;  patting  their  ot^  stamp  upon  him ;  and  fashion. 
isg  him  not  according  to  that  beautiM  unage  he  impressed  upon 
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tihem  by  creation ;  but  the  de&ced  image  they  inherit  by  their  jBdl, 
and  which  is  worse,  the  image  of  the  devil  which  spread  itself  over 
them  at  their  revolt  and  apostasy.  Were  it  possible  to  see  a  picture 
of  God,  according  to  the  jfancies  of  men,  it  would  be  the  most  mon- 
strous being,  such  a  God  that  never  was,  nor  ever  can  be.  We  honor 
God  when  we  have  worthy  opinions  of  him  suitable  to  his  nature; 
when  we  conceive  of  him  as  a  being  of  unbounded  loveliness  and  per- 
fection. We  detract  from  him  when  we  ascribe  to  him  such  qualities 
as  Would  be  a  horrible  disgrace  to  a  wise  and  good  man  as  injustice 
and  impurity.  Thus  men  debase  God  when  they  invert  his  order, 
and  would  create  him  according  to  their  image,  as  he  first  created 
them  according  to  his  own ;  and  think  him  not  worthy  to  be  a  God, 
unless  he  fully  answer  the  mould  they  would  cast  him  into,  and  be 
what  is  unworthy  of  his  nature.  Men  do  not  conceive  of  God  as  he 
would  have  them ;  but  he  must  be  what  they  would  have  him,  one 
of  their  own  shaping. 

1.  This  is  worse  than  idolatry.  The  grossest  idolater  commits  not 
a  crime  so  heinous,  by  changing  his  glory  into  the  image  of  creeping 
things  and  senseless  creatures,  as  the  imagining  God  to  be  as  one  of 
our  sinfivl  selves,  and  likening  him  to  those  filthy  images  we  erect  in 
our  fancies.  One  makes  him  an  earthly  God,  like  an  earthly  creature ; 
the  other  fancies  him  an  unjust  and  impure  God,  like  a  wicked  crea- 
ture. One  sets  up  an  image  of  him  in  the  earth,  which  is  his  foot- 
stool ;  the  other  sets  up  an  image  of  him  in  the  heart,  which  ought 
to  be  his  throne. 

2.  It  is  worse  than  absolute  atheism,  or  a  denial  of  God.  ^^Dignius 
credimus  non  esse,  qrwdcunque  non  ita  facrit,  ut  esse  deberet,^^^  was  the 
opinion  of  TertuUian.  It  is  more  commendable  to  think  him  not  to 
be,  than  to  think  him  such  a  one  as  is  inconsistent  with  his  nature. 
Better  to  deny  his  existence,  than  deny  his  perfection.  No  wise  man 
but  would  rather  have  his  memory  rot,  than  be  accounted  infamous, 
and  would  be  moi^  obliged  to  him  that  should  deny  that  ever  he  had 
a  being  in  the  world,  than  to  say  he  did  indeed  five,  but  he  was  a 
sot,  a  debauched  person,  and  a  man  not  to  be  trusted.  When  we  ap- 
prehend God  deceitful  in  his  promises,  unrighteous  in  his  threaten- 
mgs,  unwilling  to  pardon  upon  repentance,  or  resolved  to  pardon 
notwithstanding  impenitency :  these  are  things  either  unworthy  of 
the  nature  of  God,  or  contrary  to  that  revelation  he  hath  given  of 
himself.  Better  for  a  man  never  to  have  been  bom  than  be  forever 
miserable ;  so  better  to  be  thought  no  God,  than  represented  impo- 
tent or  negligent,  unjust  or  deceitful;  which  are  more  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  God  than  hell  can  be  to  the  greatest  criminal.  In  this  sense 
perhaps  the  apostle  affirms  the  Gentiles  (Eph.  ii.  12)  to  be  such  as  are 
"  without  God  in  the  world ;"  as  being  more  atheists  in  adoring  God 
under  such  notions  as  they  commonly  did,  than  if  they  had  acknowl- 
edged no  God  at  all. 

3.  This  is  evident  by  our  natural  desire  to  be  distant  from  him, 
and  unwillingness  to  have  anv  acquaintance  with  him.  Sin  set  us  first 
at  a  distance  from  God ;  and  «very  new  act  of  gross  sin  estrangeth 
us  more  from  him,  and  indisposeth  us  more  for  him :  it  makes  ns 

b  TertuL  oont  Maxim,  lib.  i.  cap.  2. 
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YwAi  afiraid  and  ashamed  to  be  near  liim.  Sensual  men  were  of  this 
frame  that  Job  discourseth  of  (ch.  xxi.  7-9,  14,  15).  Where  grace 
leigna,  the  nearer  to  God  the  more  vigorous  the  motion ;  the  nearer 
anything  approaches  to  us,  that  is  the  object  of  our  desires,  the 
more  eagerly  do  we  press  forward  to  it :  but  our  blood  riseth  at  the 
approaches  of  anything  to  which  we  have  an  aversion.  We  have 
naturally  a  loathing  of  God's  coming  to  us  or  our  return  to  him :  we 
seek  not  after  him  as  our  happiness ;  and  when  he  offers  himself,  we 
like  it  not,  but  put  a  disgrace  upon  him  in  choosing  other  things 
before  him.  God  and  we  are  naturally  at  as  great  a  distance,  as  Ught 
and  darkness,  life  and  death,  heaven  and  heli. '  The  stronger  impres- 
sion of  God  anything  hath,  the  more  we  fly  from  it.  The  glory  of 
God  in  reflection  upon  Moses'  face  scared  the  Israelites ;  they  who 
had  desired  God  to  speak  to  them  by  Moses,  when  they  saw  a  signal 
impression  of  God  upon  his  countenance,  were  afraid  to  come  neajf 
him,  as  they  were  before  unwilling  to  come  near  to  God.®  Not  that 
the  blessed  God  is  in  his  own  nature  a  frightful  object;  but  our  own 
guilt  renders  him  so  to  us,  and  ourselves  indisposed  to  converse  with 
him ;  as  the  light  of  the  sun  is  as  irksome  to  a  distempered  eye,  as  it 
is  in  its  own  nature  desirable  to  a  sound  one.  The  saints  themselves 
have  had  so  much  frailty,  that  they  have  cried  out,  th»t  they  were 
undone,  if  they  had  any  more  than  ordinary  discoveries  of  G»a  made 
unto  them ;  as  if  they  wished  him  more  remote  from  them.(Vfleness 
cannot  endure  the  splendor  of  majesty,  nor  guilt  the  glory  oia^ud^^ 

We  have  naturally,  1.  No  desire  of  remembrance  oi  him,  2.  Or 
converse  with  him,  8.  Or  thorough  return  to  him,  4.  Or  close  imita- 
tion of  him :  as  if  there  were  not  any  such  being  as  God  in  the  world; 
or  as  if  we  wished  there  were  none  at  all ;  so  feeble  and  spiritless  are 
our  thoughts  of  the  being  of  a  God. 

1.  No  desire  for  the  remembrance  of  him.  How  delightful  are 
other  things  in  our  minds  I  How  burdensome  the  memorials  of  God, 
from  whom  we  have  our  being  I  With  what  pleasure  do  we  contem- 
plate the  nature  of  creatures,  even  of  flies  and  toads,  while  our  minds 
tire  in  the  search  of  Him,  who  hath  bestowed  upon  us  our  knowing 
and  meditating  faculties  I  Though  God  shows  himself  to  us  in  every 
creature,  in  the  meanest  weed  as  well  as  the  highest  heavens,  and  is 
more  apparent  in  them  to  our  reasons  than  themselves  can  be  to  our 
sense ;  yet  though  we  see  them,  we  will  not  behold  God  in  thein :  we 
will  view  them  to  please  our  sense,  to  improve  our  reason  in  their 
natural  perfections ;  but  pass  by  the  consideration  of  God's  perfec- 
tions so  visibly  beaming  from  them.  Thus  we  play  the  beasts  and 
atheists  in  the  very  exercise  of  reason,  and  neglect  our  Creator  to 
gratify  our  sense,  as  though  thepleasure  of  that  were  more  desirable 
than  the  knowledge  of  God.  The  desire  of  our  souls  is  not  towards 
his  name  and  the  remembrance  of  him,*^  when  we  set  not  ourselves 
iQ  a  posture  to  feast  our  souls  with  deep  and  serious  meditations  of 
him ;  have  a  thought  of  him,  only  by  the  bye  and  away,  as  if  we 
were  afraid  of  too  intimate  acquaintance  with  him.  Are  not  the 
thoughts  of  God  rather  our  invaaers  than  our  guests ;  seldom  invited 
to  reside  and  take  up  their  home  in  our  hearts^  Have  we  not,  when 
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they  have  broke  in  upon  ufi^  bid  them  depart  from  iis,^  and  warned 
them  to  come  no  more  upon  our  ground ;  sent  them  packing  as  soon 
as  we  could,  and  were  glad  when  they  were  gone  ?  And  when  they 
have  departed,  have  we  not  often  been  afiuid  they  should  return 
again  upon  ua,  and  therefore  looked  about  for  other  inmates,  things 
not  good,  or  if  good,  infinitely  below  God,  to  possess  the  room  of  our 
hearts  before  any  thoughts  of  him  should  appear  again  ?    Have  we 
not  often  been  glad  of  excuses  to  shake  off  present  thoughts  of  him, 
and  when  we  have  wanted  real  ones,  founa  out  pretences  to  keep 
God  and  our  hearts  at  a  distance  ?    Is  not  this  a  part  of  atheism,  to 
be  so  unwilling  to  employ  our  feculties  about  the  giver  of  them,  to 
refuse  to  e^^ercise  them  in  a  way  of  a  grateful  remembrance  of  him ; 
as  though  they  were  none  of  his  gift,  but  our  own  acquisition :  as 
though  the  God  that  truly  gave  them  had  no  right  to  them,  ana  he 
fliat  thinks  on  us  every  day  in  a  wav  of  providence,  were  not  worthy 
to  be  thought  on  by  us  in  a  way  of  special  remembrance  ?    Do  not 
the  best,  that  love  the  remembrance  of  him,  and  abhor  this  natural 
averseness,  find,  that  when  they  would  think  of  God,  many  things 
tempt  them  and  turn  them  to  think  elsewhere  ?    Do  they  not  find 
their  apprehensions  too  feeble,  their  motions  too  dull,  and  the  im- 
pressions too  slight?    This  natural  atheism  is  spread  over  himiaa 
nature. 

2.  No  desire  of  converse  with  him.  The  word  "  remember"  in 
the  command  for  keeping  holy  the  Sabbath-day,  including  all  the 
duties  of  the  day,  and  the  choicest  of  our  lives,  implies  our  natural 
unwillingness  to  them,  and  forgetfulnees  of  them,  God's  pressing 
this  command  with  more  reasons  than  the  rest,  manifests  that  man 
hath  no  heart  for  spiritual  duties.  No  spiritual  duty,  which  sets  ua 
immediately  fece  to  face  with  God,  but  in  the  attempts  of  it  we  find 
naturally  a  resistance  from  some  powerful  principle ;  so  that  eveiy 
one  may  subscribe  to  the  speech  of  the  apostle,  that  "  when  we  would 
do  good,  evil  is  present  with  them."  No  reason  of  this  can  be  ren- 
dered, but  the  natural  temper  of  our  souls,  and  an  affecting  a  distance 
from  God  under  any  consideration :  for  though  our  guilt  first  made 
the  breach,  yet  this  aversion  to  a  converse  with  him  steps  up  without 
any  actual  reflections  upon  our  guilt,  which  may  render  God  terrible 
to  us  as  an  offended  jud^e.  Are  we  not  oft;en  also,  in  our  attend- 
ance upon  him,  more  pleased  with  the  modes  of  worship  which 
gratify  our  fismcy,  than  to  have  our  souls  inwardly  delighted  with  the 
object  of  worship  himself?  This  is  a  part  of  our  natural  atheism. 
To  cast  such  duties  off  by  total  neglect,  or  in  part,  by  affecting  a 
coldness  in  them,  is  to  cast  off  the  fear  of  the  Lord.^  Not  to  call 
upon  God,  and  not  to  know  him,  are  one  and  the  same  thing  (Jer.  x, 
25).  Either  we  think  there  is  no  such  Being  in  the  worlci,  or  that 
he  is  so  slight  a  one,  that  he  deserves  not  the  respect  he  calls  for ; 
or  so  impotent  and  poor,  that  he  cannot  supply  what  our  necessities 
require. 

8.  No  desire  of  a  thorough  return  to  him.  The  first  man  fled  fron: 
him  after  his  defection,  though  he  had  no  refuge  to  fly  to  but  the 
grace  of  his  Creator.    Cain  went  from  his  presence,  would  be  a  ftigi- 
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tive  firom  Gc^  rather  than  a  suppliant  to  him ;  ^Hen  by  faith  in, 
and  Implication  of  the  promised  Kedeemer,  he  might  have  escaped 
the  wrath  to  come  for  his  brother's  blood,  and  mitkja^  the  sor« 
rows  he  was  insdy  sentenced  to  bear  in  the  world,  r^^thing  will 
Beparate  pro<£gal  kan  from  commoning  with  swine ;  and  makl  him 
retmn  to  bis  father,  but  an  emp^  trough :  have  we  but  husks  to 
feed  on,  we  shall  never  think  of  a  Other's  presenc^  It  were  well  if 
our  sores  and  indigence  would  drive  us  to  Bfin;  but  when  our 
strength  is  devoured,  we  will  not  "return  to  the  Lord  our  God,  nor 
seek  him  for  aU  this-^'ir  Not  his  drawn  sword,  as  a  God  of  judgment, 
nor  his  migbtj  power,  as  a  Lord,  nor  his  open  anna,  as  the  Loi^  their 
God,  could  move  them  to  turn  their  eyes  and  their  hearts  towards 
him.  The  more  he  invites  us  to  partake  of  his  grace,  the  further  we 
run  fiom  him  to  provoke  his  wrath :  the  louder  God  called  them  by 
his  prophets,  the  closer  they  stuck  to  their  Baal>  We  turn  our 
bacKS  when  he  stretches  out  nis  hand,  stop  our  ears  when  he  lifts  up 
his  voice.  We  fly  from  him  when  he  courts  us,  and  shelter  ourselves 
in  any  busb  from  Ids  merciful  hand  that  would  lay  hold  upon  us ; 
nor  will  we  set  our  faces  towards  him,  till  our  way  be  hedged  up 
with  thorns,  and  not  a  gap  left  to  creep  out  any  by-way.»  Whosoever 
is  brought  to  a  return,  puts  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  pain  of  striving ; 
he  is  not  easily  brought  to  a  spiritual  subjection  to  God,  nor  persuaded 
to  a  surrender  at  a  summons,  but  sweetly  overpowered  by  storm,  and 
victoriously  drawn  into  the  arms  of  God.  Goa  stands  ready,  but  the 
heart  stands  off;  grace  is  full  of  entreaties,  and  the  soul  full  of  ex* 
cnses ;  Divine  love  offers,  and  carnal  self-love  rejects.  Nothing  so 
pleaaes  us  as  when  we  are  farthest  from  him;  as  if  anything  were 
more  amiable,  anvthinjg  more  desirable,  than  himself. 

4.  No  desire  of  any  close  imitation  of  him.  When  our  Saviour 
was  to  come  as  a  refiner's  fire,  to  purify  the  sons  of  Levi,  the  cry  is, 
^  Who  shall  abide  the  day  of  his  coming  ?"  (Mai.  iiL  2,  8.)  Since  we 
are  alienated  from  the  life  of  God,  we  desire  no  more  naturally  to 
live  the  life  of  God,  than  a  toad,  or  any  other  animal,  desires  to  live 
the  life  of  a  man.  No  heart  that  knows  God  but  hath  a  holy  ambi- 
tion to  imitate  him.  No  soul  that  refuseth  him  for  a  copy,  but  is 
ignorant  of  his  excellency.  Of  thi3  temper  is  all  mankind  natU2;$lly. 
Man  in  corruption  is  as  loth  to  be  like  God  in  holiness,  as  Adam,  after 
his  creation,  was  desirous  to  be  like  God  in  knowledge;  his  posterity 
are  like  their  &ther,  who  soon  turned  his  back  upon  his  original 
copy.  What  can  be  worse  than  this  ?  Can  the  denial  of  his  being 
be  a  greater  injury  than  this  contempt  of  him ;  as  if  he  had  not 
goodness  to  deserve  our  remembrance,  nor  amiableness  fit  for  our 
converse ;  as  if  he  were  not  a  Lord  fit  for  our  subjection,  nor  had  a 
holiness  that  deserved  our  imitation  ?    For  the  use  of  this : — 

Use  1,  It  serves  for  information. 

1.  It  gives  us  occasion  to  admire  the  wonderftil  patience  and 
mercy  of  God.  How  many  millions  of  practical  atheists  breathe 
every  day  in  his  air,  and  live  upon  his  bounty  who  deserve  to  be  in- 
habitants in  hell,  rather  than  possessors  of  the  earth !  An  infinite 
holiness  is  offended,  an  infinite  justice  is  provoked;  yet  an  infinite  pa* 
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iience  forbears  the  punishment,  and  an  infinite  goodness  relieves  atir 
wants:  the  more  we  had  merited  his  justice  and  forfeited  his  favor, 
,the  more  is  his  a£fection  enhanced,  which  makes  his  hand  so  liberal 
to  us.  At  the  first  invasion  of  his  rights,  he  mitigates  the  terror  of 
the  threatening  which  was  set  to  defend  his  law,  with  the  grace  of  ? 

Erbmise  to  relieve  and  recover  his  rebellious  creature.*^  Who  would 
ave  looked  for  anything  but  tearing  thunders,  sweeping  judgments, 
to  raze  up  the  foundations  of  the  apostate  world  c  But  oh,  how 
great  are  his  bowels  to  his  aapiring  competitors!  Have  we  not  ex- 
perimented his  contrivances  for  our  good,  though  we  have  refused 
him  for  our  happiness?  Has  he  not  opened  his  arms,  when  we 
spumed  with  our  feet ;  held  out  his  allurmg  mercy,  when  we  have 
brandished  against  him  a  rebellious  sword?  Has  he  not  entreated 
us  while  we  have  invaded  him,  as  if  he  were  unwilling  to  lose  us, 
who  are  ambitious  to  destroy  ourselves  ?  Has  he  yet  denied  us  the 
care  of  his  providence,  while  we  have  denied  him  the  rights  of  his 
honor,  and  would  appropriate  them  to  ourselves  ?  Has  the  sun  for- 
borne shining  upon  us,  though  we  have  shot  our  arrows  against  him? 
Have  not  our  beings  been  supported  by  his  goodness,  while  we  have 
endeavored  to  climb  up  to  his  throne ;  and  his  mercies  continued  to 
charm  us,  while  we  have  used  them  as  weapons  to  injure  him  ?  Our  own 
necessities  might  excite  us  to  own  him  as  our  happiness,  but  he  adds 
his  invitations  to  the  voice  of  our  wants.  Has  ne  not  promised  a 
kingdom  to  those  that  would  strip  him  or  his  crown,  and  proclaimed 
pardon  upon  repentance  to  those  that  would  take  away  nis  glory? 
and  hath  so  twisted  together  his  own  end,  which  i§  his  honor,  and  ' 
man's  true  end,  which  is  his  salvation,  that  a  man  cannot  truly  mind 
himself  and  his  own  salvation,  but  he  must  mind  God's  glory ;  and 
cannot  be  intent  upon  God's  honor,  but  by  the  same  act  he  promotes 
himself  and  his  own  happiness  ?  so  loth  is  God  to  give  any  just  oc* 
casion  of  dissatisfaction  to  his  creature,  as  well  as  dishonor  to  him- 
self All  those  wonders  of  his  mercy  are  enhanced  by  the  heinoxis- 
ness  of  our  atheism ;  a  multitude  of  gracious  thoughts  from  him 
above  the  multitude  of  contempts  from  us.*  What  rebels  in  actual 
arms  against  their  prince,  aiming  at  his  life,  ever  found  that  favor 
from»him ;  to  have  all  their  necessaries  richly  afforded  them,  without 
which  they  would  starve,  and  without  which  they  would  be  unable  to 
manage  their  attempts,  as  we  have  received  from  God?  Had  not  God 
had  riched  of  goodness,  forbearance,  and  long-suffering,  and  infinite 
riches  too,  the  despite  the  world  had  done  him,  in  refusing  him  as 
their  rule,  happiness,  and  end,  would  have  emptied  him  long  ago." 

2.  It  brings  in  a  justification  of  the  exercise  of  his  justice.    H  it 

gives  us  occasion  loudly  to  praise  his  patience,  it  also  stops  our 

j  mouths  from  accusing  any  acts  of  his  vengeance.    What  can  be  too 

f  sharp  a  recompense  for  the  despising  and  disgracing  so  great  a  Being? 

I  The  nighest  contempt  merits  the  greatest  anger ;  and  when  we  will 

\  not  own  him  for  our  happiness,  it  is  equal  we  should  feel  the  misery  * 

of  separation  from  him.    H  he  that  is  guilty  of  treason  deserves  to 

lose  his  lifC;  what  punishment  can  be  thought  great  enough  for  him 

that  is  so  disingenuous  as  to  prefer  himself  before  a  God  so  infinitely 

^  QtXL  ill  16.  1  Paalm  eri  7.  *  Rom.  ii  4. 
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good^  and  so  foolisli  as  to  invade  the  rights  of  one  infinitely  powerftil? 
It  is  no  injustice  for  a  creature  to  be  forever  left  to  himself  to  see 
what  advantage  he  can  make  of  that  ari^e  was  so  busily  employed 
to  set  up  in  the  place  of  his  Creator.  ^Tlje  soul  of  man  deserves  an 
infinite  pimishment  for  despising  an  incite  good ;  and  it  is  not  un- 
equitable, that  that  self  which  man  makes  his  role  and  happiness 
above  Grod,  should  become  his  torment  and  misery  by  the  rignteous- 
ness  of  that  God  whom  he  despisecfN 

3.  Hence  ariseth  a  necessity  of"<r1iew  state  and  firame  of  soul,  to 
alter  an  atheistical  natm-e.  We  forget  God ;  think  of  him  with  re- 
luctancy ;  have  no  respect  to  God  in  our  course  and  acts :  this  can- 
not be  our  original  state.  God,  being  infinitely  good,  never  let  man 
come  out  of  his  hands  with  this  actual  unwillingness  to  acknowledge 
and  serve  him ;  he  never  intended  to  dethrone  himself  for  the  work 
of  his  hands,  or  that  the  creature  shoxdd  have  any  other  end  than 
that  of  his  Creator:  as  the  apostle  saith,  in  the  case  of  the  Galatians' 
error  (Gal.  v.  8),  "  This  persuasion  came  not  of  Him  that  called  you ;" 
so  this  frame  comes  not  from  him  that  created  you :  how  much, 
therefore,  do  we  need  a  restoring  principle  in  us  1  Instead  of  order- 
ing ourselves  according  to  the  will  of  God,  we  are  desirous  to  "  fulfil 
the  wills  of  the  flesh :"»  there  is  a  necessity  of  some  other  principle 
in  us  to  make  us  fulfil  the  will  of  God,  since  we  were  created  for 
God,  not  for  the  flesh.  We  can  no  more  be  voluntarily  serviceable 
to  God,  while  our  serpentine  nature  and  deviHsh  habits  remain  in 
us,  than  we  can  suppose  the  devil  can  be  willing  to  glorify  God, 
while  the  nature  he  contracted  by  his  fall  abides  powerfully  m  him. 
Our  nature  and  will  must  be  changed,  that  our  actions  may  regard 
God  as  our  end,  that  we  may  delightfully  meditate  on  him,  and  draw 
tiie  motives  of  our  obedience  from  him.  Since  this  atheism  is  seated 
in  nature,  the  change  must  be  in  our  nature ;  since  our  first  aspir- 
ings to  the  rights  oi  God  were  the  fruits  of  the  serpent's  breath  which 
tainted  our  nature,  there  must  be  a  removal  of  this  taint,  whereby 
our  natures  may  be  on  the  side  of  God  against  Satan,  as  they  were 
before  on  the  side  of  Satan  against  God.  There  must  be  a  super- 
natural principle  before  we  can  live  a  supernatural  life,  t.  e.  live  to 
God,  since  we  are  naturaUv  alienated  from  the  life  of  God :  the  aver- 
sion of  our  natures  from  God,  is  as  strong  as  our  inclination  to  evil ; 
we  are  disgusted  with  one,  and  pressed  with  the  other ;  we  have  no 
will,  no  heart,  to  come  to  God  in  any  service.  This  nature  must  be 
looken  in  pieces  and  new  moulded,  before  we  can  make  God  our 
rule  and  our  end :  while  men%  "  deeds  are  evU"  they  cannot  comply 
with  Grod  ;o  much  less  while  their  natures  are  evil.  TiU  this  be  done, 
all  die  service  a  man  performs  riseth  from  some  ^^  evil  imagination 
of  the  heart,  which  is  evil,  only  evil,  and  that  continually  ;"p  from 
wrong  notions  of  God,  wrong  notions  of  duty,  or  corrupt  motives. 
All  tne  pretences  of  devotion  to  God  are  but  the  adoration  of  some 
golden  image.  Prayers  to  God  for  the  ends  of  self,  are  like  those' 
of  the  devil  to  our  Saviour,  when  he  asked  leave  to  go  into  the  herd 
of  swine :  the  object  was  right,  Chxist ;  the  end  was  the  destruction 
of  tiie  swine,  and  the  satisfaction  of  their  malice  to  the  owners ;  there 

*  Eph.  il  8.  •  John  ill  19,  20.  r  Gea.  tI  5. 
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is  a  necessity  then  that  deprayed  ends  should  be  remoyed,  that  that 
which  was  God's  end  in  our  framing,  may  be  our  end  in  our  acting, 
viz.  his  glory,  which  cannot  be  without  a  change  of  nature.  We  can 
neyer  honor  him  supremely  whom  we  do  not  supremely  love  ;  till 
this  be,  we  cannot  glorify  (jod  as  God,  though  we  do  things  by  his 
command  and  order ;  no  more,  than  when  God  employed  the  devil 
in  afflicting  Job.q  His  performance  cannot  be  said  to  be  good,  be- 
cause his  end  was  not  the  same  with  God's ;  he  acted  out  of  malice, 
what  Qod  commanded  out  of  sovereignty,  and  for  gracious  designs ; 
had  God  employed  an  holy  angel  in  his  design  upon  Job,  the  action 
had  been  good  in  the  affliction,  because  his  nature  was  holy,  and 
therefore  his  ends  holy ;  but  bad  in  the  devilj  because  his  ends  were 
base  and  unworthy. 

4.  We  may  gather  from  hence,  the  difficulty  of  conversion,  and 
mortification  to  follow  thereupon.  What  is  the  reason  men  receive 
no  mote  impression  from  the  voice  of  God  and  the  light  of  his  truth, 
than  a  dead  man  in  the  grave  doth  from  the  roaring  thunder,  or  a 
blind  mole  from  the  light  of  the  sun  ?  It  is  because  our  atheism  i^ 
as  great  ajs  the  deadness  of  the  one,  or  the  blindness  of  the  other 
The  principle  in  the  heart  is  strong  to  shut  the  door  both  of  the 
thoughts  and  affections  against  God.  If  a  Mend  oblige  us,  we  shall 
act  for  him  as  for  ourselves ;  we  are  won  by  entreaties ;  soft  words 
overcome  us ;  but  our  hearts  are  as  deaf  as  the  hardest  rock  at  the 
sail  of  God ;  neither  the  joys  of  heaven  proposed  by  him  can  allure 
as,  nor  the  flashed  terrors  of  hell  afl&ight  us  to  him,  as  if  we  conceived 
God  unable  to  bestow  the  one  or  execute  the  other:  the  true  reason 
is,  Gt>d  and  self  contest  for  the  deity.  The  law  of  sin  is,  God  must 
be  at  the  footstool ;  the  law  of  God  is,  sin  must  be  utterly  deposed. 
Now  it  is  difficult  to  leave  a  law  beloved  for  a  law  long  ago  discard- 
ed. The  mind  of  man  will  hunt  after  anything ;  the  will  of  man 
embrace  anything :  upon  the  proposal  of  mean  objects  the  spirit  of 
man  spreads  its  wings,  flies  to  catch  them,  becomes  one  with  them : 
but  attempt  to  bring  it  under  the  power  of  God,  the  wings  flag,  the 
creature  looks  lifeless,  as  though  tnere  were  no  spring  of  motion  in 
it ;  it  is  as  much  crucified  to  God,  as  the  holy  apostle  was  to  the 
world.  The  sin  of  the  heart  discovers  its  strength  the  more  God 
discovers  the  "  holiness  of  his  will.'  ^^  The  love  of  sin  hath  been  pre- 
dominant in  our  nature,  has  quashed  a  love  to  God,  if  not  extinguish* 
ed  it.  Hence  also  is  the  difficulty  of  mortification.  This  is  a  work 
tending  to  the  honor  of  God,  the  abasing  of  that  inordinately  as- 
piring humor  in  ourselves.  If  the  nature  of  man  be  inclined  to  sin, 
JOS  it  is,  it  must  needs  be  bent  against  anything  that  opposes  it.  It  is 
impossible  to  strike  any  true  blow  at  any  lust  till  the  true  sense  of 
God  be  re-entertained  m  the  soil  where  it  ought  to  grow.  Who  can 
be  naturally  willing  to  crucify  what  is  incorporated  with  him — ^his 
flesh  ?  what  is  dearest  to  him — ^himself?  Is  it  an  easy  thing  for 
man,  the  competitor  with  God,  to  turn  his  arms  against  lumself,  that 
self  should  overthrow  its  own  empire,  lay  aside  aU  its  pretensions  to, 
and  designs  for,  a  godhead ;  to  hew  off  its  own  members,  and  sub- 
due  its  own  affections  ?    It  is  the  nature  of  man  to  "  cover  his  sin," 

q  Job  L  '  Bom.  m  ^IS. 
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to  Ude  it  in  Lis  bosom,"  not  to  destroy  it ;  and  as  unwillingly  part 
with  his  carnal  affections,  as  the  legion  of  devils  were  with  the  man 
that  had  been  long  possessed ;  and  when  he  is  forced  and  fired  from 
one,  he  will  endeavor  to  espouse  some  other  lust,  as  those  devils  de- 
fiired  to  possess  swine,  when  they  were  chased  fiom  their  possession 
of  that  man. 

5.  Here  we  see  the  reason  of  unbelief.  That  which  hath  most  of 
God  in  it,  meets  with  most  aversion  from  us ;  that  which  hath  least 
of  God,  finds  better  and  stronger  inclinations  in  us.  What  is  the 
reason  that  the  heart  of  man  is  more  unwilling  to  embrace  the  gos- 
pel, than  acknowledge  the  equity  of  the  law  ?  because  there  is  more 
of  God's  nature  and  perfection  evident  in  the  gospel  than  in  the  law ; 
besides,  there  is  more  reliance  on  God,  and  distance  from  self,  com- 
manded in  the  gospeL  The  law  puts  a  man  upon  his  own  stren^h, 
Ae  goeoel  takes  him  off  from  his  own  bottom ;  the  law  acknowle^es 
him  to  have  a  power  in  himself,  and  to  act  for  hia  own  reward ;  the 
gospel  strips  hma  of  all  his  proud  and  towering  thoughts,  ^  brings 
him  to  his  due  place,  the  foot  of  God ;  orders  him  to  deny  himself 
as  his  own  rule,  righteousness,  and  end,  ^'  and  henceforth  not  to  live 
to  himself.""  This  is  the  true  reason  why  men  are  more  against  the 
eospel  than  against  the  law ;  because  it  doth  more  deify  God,  and 
aebase  man.  Hence  it  is  easier  to  reduce  men  to  some  moral  virtue 
than  to  faith ;  to  make  men  blush  at  their  outward  vices,  but  not  at 
the  inward  impurity  of  their  natures.  Hence  it  is  observed,  that 
those  that  asserted  that  all  happiness  did  arise  from  something  in  a 
man's  sel^  as  the  Stoics  and  jSpicureans  did,  and  that  a  wise  man 
was  equal  with  God,  were  greater  enemies  to  the  truths  of  the  gospel 
than  others  (Acts  xvii.  18\  because  it  lays  the  axe  to  the  root  of 
their  principal  opinion,  taKes  the  one  from  their  self-suflBciency,  and 
the  other  fix)m  their  self-gratification ;  it  opposeth  the  brutish  prin- 
ciple of  the  one,  which  placed  happiness  in  the  pleasures  of  the  body, 
and  the  more  noble  principle  of  me  other,  which  placed  happiness 
in  the  virtue  of  the  mind ;  the  one  was  for  a  sensual,  the  other  for  a 
moral  self;  both  disowned  by  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel. 

6.  It  informs  us,  consequently,  who  can  be  the  Author  of  grace 
and  conversion,  and  every  other  good  work.  No  practical  atheist 
ever  yet  turned  to  God,  but  was  turned  by  God ;  and  not  to  acknowl- 
edge it  to  Gt)d  is  a  part  of  this  atheism,  since  it  is  a  robbing  God  of 
the  honor  of  one  of  his  most  glorious  works.  If  this  practical  atheism 
be  natural  to  man  ever  since  the  first  taint  of  nature  in  Paradise, 
what  can  be  expected  from  it,  but  a  resisting  of  the  work  of  God, 
and  setting  up  all  the  forces  of  nature  against  the  operations  of  grace, 
till  a  day  of  power  dawn  and  clear  up  upon  the  soul  ?»  Not  all  the 
angels  in  heaven,  or  men  upon  earth,  can  be  imagined  to  be  able  to 
persuade  a  man  to  fall  out  with  himself;  nothing  can  turn  the  tide 
of  nature,  but  a  power  above  nature.  God  took  away  the  sanctify- 
ing Spirit  from  man,  as  a  penalty  for  the  first  sin;  wno  can  regain 
it  but  b^  his  will  and  pleasure  ?  who  can  restore  it,  but'he  that  re- 
moved It  7     Since  every  man  hath  the  same  frmdamental  atheism 

•  Job  zxzi.  38.    '*  If  I  cover  my  transgresrions  bs  Adano." 
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in  him  by  nattire,  and  would  be  a  rule  to  himself  and  his  own 
end,  he  is  so  far  from  dethroning  himself,  that  all  the  strength 
of  his  corrupted  nature  is  alarmed  up  to  stand  to  their  arms 
upon  any  attempt  God  makes  to  regain  the  fort.  The  will  is  so 
strong  against  God,  that  it  is  like  many  wills  twisted  together  (Eph. 
r  ii.  3),  "  Wills  of  the  flesh ;"  we  translate  it  the  "  desires  of  the  flesh';" 
like  many  threads  twisted  in  a  cable,  iiever  to  be  snapped  asunder 
by  a  human  arm ;  a  power  and  will  above  ours,  can  only  untwist  so 
many  wills  in  a  knot.  Man  cannot  rise  to  an  acknowledgment  of 
God  without  God ;  hell  may  as  well  become  heaven,  the  devil  be 
changed  into  an  angel  of  light  The  devil  cannot  but  desire  happi* 
ness ;  he  knows  the  misery  into  which  he  is  fallen,  he  cannot  be  ae- 
sirous  of  that  punishment  he  knows  is  reserved  for  him.  Why  doth 
he  not  sanctify  God,  and  glorify  his  Creator,  wherein  there  is  abun- 
dantly more  pleasure  than  in  his  malicious  course  ?  Why  doth  he 
not  petition  to  recover  his  ancient  standing  ?  he  will  not ;  there  are 
chains  of  darkness  upon  his  faculties  ;  he  will  not  be  otherwise  than 
he  is ;  his  desire  to  oe  god  of  the  world  sways  him  against  his  own 
interest,  and  out  of  love  to  his  malice,  he  wm  not  sin  at  a  less  rate 
to  make  a  diminution  of  his  punishment  Man,  if  God  utterly  re- 
fuseth  to  work  upon  him,  is  no  better ;  and  to  maintain  his  atheism 
would  venture' a  nell.  How  is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  turn  himself 
to  thjit  God  against  whom  he  hath  a  quarrel  in  his  nature  ;  the  most 
rooted  and  settled  habit  in  ^  him  being  to  set  himself  in  the  place  of 
God  ?  An  atheist  by  nature  can  no  more  alter  his  own  temper,  and 
engrave  in  himself  the  divine  nature,  than  a  rock  can  ciffve  itself 
into  the  statue  of  a  man,  or  a  serpent  that  is  an  enemy  to  man  could 
or  would  raise  itself  to  the  nobility  of  the  human  nature.  That  soul 
that  by  nature  would  strip  God  of  his  rights,  cannot,  without  a  divine 
power,  be  made  conformable  to  him,  and  acknowledge  sincerely  and 
cordially  the  rights  and  glory  of  God. 

7.  We  may  here  see  the  reason  why  there  can  be  no  justification 
by  the  best  and  strongest  works  of  nature.  '  Can  that  which  hath 
atheism  at  the  root  justify  either  the  action  or  person  ?  What 
strength  can  those  works  have  which  have  neither  God's  law  for 
their  rule,  nor  his  glory  for  their  end  ?  that  are  not  wrought  by  any 
spiritual  strength  from  him,  nor  tend  with  any  spiritual  afiection  to 
him  ?  Can  these  be  a  foundation  for  the  most  holy  God  to  pronounce 
a  creature  righteous?  They  will  justify  his  justice  in  condemning, 
but  cannot  sway  his  justice  to  an  absolution.  Every  natural  man  in 
his  works  picks  and  chooses ;  he  owns  the  will  of  God  no  further 
than  he  can  wring  it  to  suit  the  law  of  his  members,  and  minds  not 
the  honor  of  God,  but  as  it  jostles  not  with  his  own  glory  and  secular 
ends.  Can  he  be  righteous  that  prefers  his  own  will  and  his  own 
honor  before  the  will  and  honor  of  the  Creator?  However  men's 
actions  may  be  beneficial  to  others,  what  reason  hath  God  to  esteem 
them,  wherein  there  is  no  respect  to  him,  but  themselves ;  whereby 
they  dethrone  him  in  their  thoughts,  while  they  seem  to  own  him 
in  their  religious  works?  Everv  day  reproves  us  with  something 
different  from  the  rule ;  tliousanas  of  wanderings  offer  themselves  to 
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ooT  eyes :  can  justification  be  expected  from  tliat  which  in  itself  is 
matter  of  despair  7 

8.  See  here  the  cause  of  all  the  apostasy  in  the  world.  Practical 
ttheism  was  never  concjuered  in  such ;  they  are  still  "  alienated  from 
the  life  of  God,"  and  wiU  not  live  to  God,  as  he  lives  to  himself  and 
his  own  honoT.y  They  loathe  his  rule,  and  distaste  his  glory ;  are 
loth  to  step  out  of  themselves  to  promote  the  ends  of  another ;  find 
not  the  satisfaction  in  him  as  they  do  in  themselves ;  they  will  be 
judges  of  what  is  good  for  them  and  righteous  in  itself,  rather  than 
admit  of  God  to  judge  for  them.  When  men  draw  back  from  truth 
to  error,  it  is  to  such  opinions  which  may  serve  more  to  foment  and 
cherish  their  ambition,  covetousness,  or  some  beloved  lust  that  dis- 

Eutes  with  God  for  precedency,  and  is  designed  to  be  served  before 
im  (John  xii.  42,  48):  "They  love  the  praise  of  men  more  than  the 
praise  of  God."  A  preferriag  man  before  God  was  the  reason  they 
would  not  confess  Christ,  and  God  in  him. 

9.  This  shows  us  the  excellency  of  the  gospel  and  christian  religion. 
It  sets  man  in  his  due  place,  and  gives  to  God  what  the  excellency 
of  his  nature  requires.  It  lays  man  in  the  dust  from  whence  he  was 
taken,  and  sets  God  upon  tnat  throne  where  he  ought  to  sit  Man 
by  nature  would  annihilate  God  and  deify  himself;  the  gospel  glori- 
fies God  and  annihilates  man.  In  our  first  revolt  we  would  be  like 
him  in  knowledge ;  in  the  means  he  hath  provided  for  our  recovery, 
he  designs  to  make  us  like  him  in  grace ;  the  gospel  shows  ourselves 
to  be  an  object^f  humiliation,  and  God  to  be  a  glorious  object  for 
our  imitation.  (The  light  of  nature  tells  us  there  is  a  God ;  the  gospel 
gives  us  a  more  magnificent  report  of  him ;  the  light  of  nature  con- 
demns gross  atheism,  and  that  of  th^^ospel  condemns  and  conquers 
spiritusd  atheism  in  the  hearts  of  men?^ 

Use  n.  Of  exhortation. 

First,  Let  us  labor  to  be  sensible  of  this  atheism  in  our  nature,  and 
be  humbled  for  it  How  should  we  lie  in  the  dust,  and  go  bowing 
under  the  humbling  thoughts  of  it  all  our  days  I  Shall  we  not  t« 
sensible  of  that  whereby  we  spill  the  blood  of  our  souls,  and  give  a 
stab  to  the  heart  of  our  own  salvation?  Shall  we  be  worse  than  any 
creature,  not  to  bewail  that  which  tends  to  our  destruction  ?  Bfe 
that  doth  not  lament  it,  cannot  challenge  the  character  of  a  Christian, 
hath  nothing  of  the  divine  life  and  love  planted  in  his  soul.  Not  a 
man  but  shjJl  one  day  be  sensible,  when  the  eternal  God  shall  call 
him  out  to  examination,  and  charge  his  conscience  to  discover  every 
crime,  which  will  then  own  the  authority  whereby  it  acted ;  when 
the  heart  shall  be  torn  open,  and  the  secrets  of  it  brought  to  public 
view;  and  the  world  and  man  himself  shall  see  what  a  viperous 
brood  of  corrupt  principles  and  ends  nested  in  his  heart  Let  us, 
therefore,  be  truly  sensible  of  it,  till  the  consideration  draw  tears 
fix)m  our  eyes  ana  sorrow  from  our  souls ;  let  us  urge  the  thoughts 
of  it  upon  our  hearts  till  the  core  of  that  pride  be  eaten  out,  and  our 
stubbornness  changed  into  humility;  till  our  heads  become  waters, 
and  our  eyes  fountains  of  tears,  and  be  a  spring  of  prayer  to  God 
to  change  the  heart,  and  mortify  the  atheism  in  it;  and  consider 

f  Eph.  iv.  17, 18. 
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what  a  sad  tiling  it  is  to  be  a  practical  atheist:  and  who  is  not  so  by 
nature? 

1.  Let  us  be  sensible  of  it  in  ourselves.     Have  any  of  our  hearts 
been  a  soil  wherein  the  fear  and  reverence  of  God  hath  naturally 

g'own  ?    Have  we  a  desire  to  know  him,  or  a  will  to  embrace  him  ? 
o  we  delight  in  his  will,  and  love  the  remembrance  of  his  name  ? 
Are  our  respects  to  him,  as  God,  equal  to  the  speculative  knowledge 
we  have  of  nis  nature  ?    Is  the  heart,  wherein  he  hath  stamped  his 
image,  reserved  for  hia  residence  ?    Is  not  the  world  more  affected 
than  the  Creator  of  the  world ;  as  though  that  could  contribute  to  us 
a  greater  happiness  than  the  Author  of  it?    Have  not  creatures  as 
much  of  our  love,  fear,  trust,  nay,  more,  than  God  that  framed  both 
them  and  us?   Have  we  not  too  often  relied  upon  our  own  strength, 
and  made  a  calf  of  our  own  wisdom,  and  said  of  God,  as  the  Israelites 
of  Moses,  "As  for  this  Moses  we  wot  not  what  is  become  of  him?" 
(Exod.  xxxii.  1)  and  given  oftener  the  glory  of  our  good  success  to 
our  drag  and  our  net,  to  our  craft  and  our  industry,  than  to  the 
wisdom  and  blessing  of  God?    Are  we,  then,  free  from  this  sort^of 
atheism  ?2    It  is  as  impossible  to  have  two  Gods  at  one  time  in  one 
heart,  as  to  have  two  kmgs  isit  one  time  in  full  power  in  one  kingdom. 
Have  there  not  been  frequent  neglects  of  God?    Have  we  not  been 
deaf  whilst  he  hath  knocked  at  our  doors?  slept  when  he  hath  sounded 
in  our  ears,  as  if  there  had  been  no  such  being  as  a  God  in  the  world? 
How  many  strugglings  have  been  against  our  approaches  to  him  I 
Hath  not  folly  often  been  committed,  with  vain  imaginations  starting 
up  in  the  time  of  religious  service,  which  we  would  scarce  vouchsafe 
a  look  to  at  another  time,  and  in  another  business,  but  would  have 
thrust  them  away  with  indignation  ?     Had  they  stept  in  to  interrupt 
our  worldly  affairs,  they  would  have  been  troublesome  intruders; 
but  whUe  we  are  with  God  they  are  acceptable  guests.    How  unwil- 
ling have  our  hearts  been  to  fortify  themselves  with  strong  and 
influencing  considerations  of  God,  before  we  addressed  to  him  [     Is 
it  not  too  often  that  our  lifelessness  in  prayer  proceeds  from  this 
atheism ;  a  neglect  of  seeing  what  arguments  and  pleas  may  be  drawn 
from  the  divine  perfections,  to  second  our  suit  in  hand,  and  quicken 
our  hearts  in  the  service  ?     Whence  are  those  indispositions  to  any 
spiritual  duty,  but  because  we  have  not  due  thoughts  of  the  majesty, 
holiness,  goodness,  and  excellency  of  God?   Is  there  any  duty  which 
leads  to  a  more  particular  inquiry  after  him,  or  a  more  clear  vision 
of  him,  but  our  hearts  have  been  ready  to  rise  up  and  call  it  cursed 
rather  than  blessed  ?    Are  not  our  minds  bemistea  with  an  ignorance 
of  him,  our  wills  drawn  by  aversion  from  him,  our  affections  rising 
in  distaste  of  him  ?  more  willing  to  know  anything  than  his  nature, 
and  more  industrious  to  do  anything  than  his  will  ?     Do  we  not  all 
fall  under  some  one  or  other  of  these  considerations?    Is  it  not  fit, 
then,  that  we  should  have  a  sense  of  them  ?    It  is  to  be  bewailed  by 
us,  that  so  little  of  God  is  in  our  hearts,  when  so  many  evidences  of 
tiie  love  of  God  are  in  the  creatures;  that  God  should  be  so  little  our 
end,  who  hath  been  so  much  our  benefactor ;  that  he  should  be  so 

*  Lawson'B  Body  of  Divinity,  pp.  168,  164. 
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litfle  in  our  thoughts,  who  sparkles  in  everything  which  presents 
itself  to  our  eyes. 

2.  Let  us  be  sensible  of  it  in  others.  We  ought  to  have  a  just  exe- 
cration of  the  too  open  iniquity  in  the  midst  of  us ;  and  imitate  holy 
David,  whose  tears  plentifully  gushed  out,  "because  men  kept  not 
God^B  law."  ^  And  is  it  not  a  time  to  exercise  this  pious  lam^ntar 
tion  ?  Hath  the  wicked  atheism  of  any  age  been  greater,  or  can 
you  find  worse  in  hell,  than  we  may  hear  of  and  behold  on  earth  ? 
How  is  the  excellent  Majesty  of  God  adored  by  the  angels  in  heaven, 
despised  and  reproached  by  men  on  earth,  as  if  his  name  were  pub- 
lished to  be  matter  of  their  sport  1  What  a  gasping  thing  is  a  natu* 
ral  sense  of  God  among  men  in  the  world  I  Is  not  the  law  of  God, 
accompanied  with  such  dreadful  threatenings  and  curses,  made  light 
o^  as  if  men  would  place  their  honor  in  being  above  or  beyond  any 
sense  of  that  glorious  Majesty  ?  How  many  wallow  in  pleasures,  as 
if  they  had  been  made  men  only  to  turn  brutes,  and  their  souls  given 
them  only  for  salt,  to  keep  their  bodies  from  putrefying?  It  is  as 
well  a  part  of  atheism  not  to  be  sensible  of  the  abuses  of  God's  name 
and  laws  by  others,  as  to  violate  them  ourselves :  what  is  the  lan- 
guage of  a  stupid  senselessness  of  them,  but  that  there  is  no  God  in 
the  world  whose  glory  is  worth  a  vindication,  and  deserves  our 
regards?  That  we  may  be  sensible  of  the  unworthiness  of  neglect- 
ing God  as  our  rule  and  end,  consider, 

1.  The  unreasonableness  of  it  as  it  concerns  God, 
1st.  It  is  a  high  contempt  of  God.  It  is  an  inverting  the  order 
of  things ;  a  making  God  the  highest  to  become  the  lowest ;  and 
self  the  lowest  to  become  the  highest:  to  be  guided  by  every  base' 
companion,  some  idle  vanity,  some  carnal  interest,  is  to  acknowledge 
an  exceUency  abounding  m  them  which  is  wanting  in  God;  an 
equity  in  their  orders,  and  none  in  God's  precepts ;  a  goodness  in 
their  promises,  and  a  felsitv  in  God's ;  as  ii  infinite  excellency  were 
a  mere  vanity,  and  to  act  for  God  were  the  debasement  of  our  rea» 
son;  to  act  K)r  self  or  some  pitiful  creature,  or  sordid  lust,  were  the 

flory  and  advancement  of  it.  To  prefer  any  one  sin  before  the 
onor  of  God,  is  as  if  that  sin  had  been  our  creator  and  benefactor,  as 
if  it  were  the  original  cause  of  our  being  and  support.  Do  not  men 
pay  as  great  a  noma^e  to  that  as  they  do  to  God?  Do  not  their 
minds  eagerly  pursue  it  ?  Are  not  the  revolvings  of  it,  in  their  fan* 
eies,  as  delightiul  to  them  as  the  remembrance  of  God  to  a  holy  soul  ? 
Do  any  obey  the  commands  of  God  with  more  readiness  than  they 
do  the  orders  of  their  base  affe\jtions  ?  Did  Peter  leap  more  readily 
into  the  sea  to  meet  his  Master,  than  many  into  the  jaws  of  hell  to 
meet  their  Dalilahs?  How  cheerfully  did  the  Israelites  part  with 
their  ornaments  for  the  sake  of  an  idol,  who  would  not  have  spared 
a  moiety  for  the  honor  of  their  Deliverer  I  *>  If  to  make  God  our 
end  is  the  principal  duty  in  nature,  then  to  make  ourselves,  or  any- 
thing else,  our  end,  is  the  greatest  vice  in  the  rank  of  evils. 

2a.  It  is  a  contempt  of  God  as  the  most  amiable  object.  God  is 
infinitely  excellent  and  desirable  (Zech.  ix.  17) :  '*  How  great  is  his 

■  Psalm  cxiz.  186. 

^  £zod.  xzzil  8, — **  AU  the  people  brake  off  the  golden  ^ar-ringa." 
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goodness,  and  how  great  is  his  beauty  1"  There  is  nothing  in  tin 
but  what  may  ravish  our  affections ;  none  that  knows  him  but  finds 
'attractives  to  keep  them  with  him ;  He  hath  nothing  in  him  i^  hich 
can  be  a  proper  object  of  contempt,  no  defects  or  shadow  of  evil ; 
there  is  mfinite  excellency  to  charm  us,  and  infinite  goodness  to 
allure  us, — the  Author  of  our  being,  the  Benefactor  of  our  lives. 
Why  then  should  man,  which  is  his  image,  be  so  base  as  to  slight 
the  beautiful  Original  which  stamped  it  on  him?  He  is  the  most 
lovely  object;  therefore  to  be  studied,  therefore  to  be  honored, 
thereibre  to  be  followed.  In  regard  of  his  perfection  he  hath  the 
highest  right  to  our  thoughts.  All  other  beings  were  eminently 
contained  in  his  essence,  and  were  produced  by  his  infinite  power* 
The  creature  hath  nothing  but  what  it  hath  firom  God.  And  is  it 
not  unworthy  to  prefer  the  copy  before  the  original — ^to  fiiU  in  love 
with  a  picture,  instead  of  the  beautv  it  represents  ?  The  creature 
which  we  advance  to  be  our  rule  ana  end,  can  no  more  report  to  us 
the  true  amiableness  of  God,  than  a  few  colors  mixed  and  suited 
together  upon  a  piece  of  cloth,  can  the  moral  and  intellectual  loveli- 
ness of  the  soul  of  man.  To  contemn  God  one  moment  is  more 
base  than  if  all  creatures  were  contemned  by  us  forever ;  because 
the  excellency  of  creatures  is,  to  God,  like  that  of  a  drop  to  the  sea, 
or  a  spark  to  the  glory  of  unconceivable  millions  of  suns.  As  much 
as  the  excellency  of  God  is  above  our  conceptions,  so  much  doth 
the  debasing  of  mm  admit  of  unexpressible  aggravations. 

2.  Consider  the  ingratitude  in  it.  That  we  should  resist  that  God 
with  our  hearts  who  made  us  the  work  of  Ins  hands,  and  count  him 
as  nothing,  from  whom  we  derive  all  the  good  that  we  are  or  have. 
There  is  no  contempt  of  man  but  steps  in  here  to  aggravate  our 
slighting  of  God ;  because  there  is  no  relation  one  man  can  stand  in 
to  another,  wherein  God  doth  not  more  highly  appear  to  man.  If 
we  abhor  the  unworthy  carriage  of  a  child  to  a  tender  father,  a  ser- 
vant to  an  indulgent  master,  a  man  to  his  obliging  friend,  whv  do 
men  daily  act  that  toward  God  which  they  cannot  speak  of  without 
abhorrency,  if  acted  by  another  against  man  ?  Is  God  a  being  less 
to  be  regarded  than  man,  and  more  worthy  of  contempt  than  a  crea- 
ture?— "  It  would  be  strange  if  a  benefactor  should  live  in  the  same 
town,  in  the  same  house  with  us,  and  we  never  exchange  a  word 
with  him ;  yet  this  is  our  case,  who  have  the  works  of  God  in  our 
eyes,  the  goodness  of  God  in  our  being,  the  mercy  of  God  in  our 
diaily  food"  ^ — ^yet  think  so  Uttle  of  him,  converse  so  little  with  him, 
serve  everything  before  him,  and  prefer  everything  above  him? 
Whence  have  we  our  mercies  but  from  his  hand  ?  Who,  besides 
him,  maintains  our  breath  this  moment?    Would  he  call  for  our 

?)irits  this  moment,  they  must  depart  from  us  to  attend  his  command, 
here  is  not  a  moment  wherein  our  unworthy  carriage  is  not  aggra- 
vated, because  there  is  not  a  moment  wherein  he  is  not  our  Guar- 
dian, and  gives  us  not  tastes  of  a  fi^sh  bounty.  And  it  is  no  light 
aggravation  of  our  crime,  that  we  injure  him  without  whose  bounty, 
in  giving  us  our  being,  we  had  not  been  capable  of  casting  contempt 
upon  him :  that  he  that  hath  the  greatest  stamp  of  his  image,  man, 

o  Reynoldi. 
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ahoTild  deserve  the  character  of  the  worst  of  his  rebels :  that  he  who 
hath  only  reason  by  the  gift  of  God  to  judge  of  the  equity  of  the 
laws  of  God^  should  swell  against  them  as  grievous,  and  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  Lawgiver  as  burdensome.  Can  it  lessen  the  crime  to 
use  the  principle  wherein  we  excel  the  beasts  to  the  disadvantage  of 
God,  who  endowed  us  with  that  principle  above  the  beasts? 

1.  It  is  a  debasing  of  God  beyond  what  the  devil  doth  at  present. 
He  is  more  excusable  in  his  present  state  of  acting,  than  man  is  in 
his  present  refusing  God  for  his  rule  and  end.  He  strives  against  a 
Ood  that  exerciseth  upon  him  a  vindictive  justice ;  we  debase  a  God 
that  loads  us  with  his  daily  mercies.  The  despairing  devils  are 
excluded  from  any  mercy  or  divine  patience ;  but  we  are  not  only 
under  the  long-suffering  of  his  patience,  but  the  large  expressions 
of  his  bounty.  He  would  not  be  governed  by  him  when  he  was 
only  his  bountiful  Creator :  we  refuse  to  be  guiaed  by  him  after  he 
hath  given  xis  the  blessing  of  creation  from  his  own  hand,  and  the 
more  obUging  bleasinga  of  redemption  by  the  hand  and  blood  of  hia 
Son.  It  cannot  be  miagined  that  the  devils  and  the  damned  should 
ever  make  God  their  end,  since  he  hath  assured  them  he  will 
not  be  their  happiness ;  and  shut  up  all  his  perfections  from  their 
experimental  notice,  but  those  of  his  power  to  preserve  them,  and 
his  justice  to  punish  them.  They  have  no  grant  from  God  of  ever 
having  a  heart  to  comply  with  his  will,  or  ever  having  the  honor  to 
be  actively  employed  for  his  glory.  They  have  some  plea  for  their 
present  contempt  of  God,  not  in  regard  of  his  nature,  for  he  is  infi- 
nitely amiable,  excellent  and  lovely,  but  in  regard  of  his  administra- 
tion toward  them.  But  what  plea  can  man  have  for  his  practical 
atheism,  who  lives  by  his  power,  is  sustained  by  his  bounty,  and 
solicited  by  his  Spirit  ?  What  an  ungrateful  thing  is  it  to  put  off 
the  nature  of  man  for  that  of  devils,  and  dishonor  God  under  mercy, 
as  the  devils  do  under  his  wrathftil  anger  1 

2.  It  is  an  ungrateful  contempt  of  Qod,  who  cannot  be  injurious 
to  us.  He  cannot  do  us  wrong,  because  he  cannot  be  unjust  (Gen, 
xviii.  25):  "Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right?"  His 
nature  doth  as  much  abhor  unrighteousness,  as  love  a  communica- 
tive goodness :  he  never  commanded  anything  but  what  was  highly 
oonducible  to  the  happiness  of  man.  Infinite  goodness  can  no  more 
injure  man  than  it  can  dishonor  itself:  it  lays  out  itself  in  additions 
of  kindness,  and  while  we  debase  him,  he.  continues  to  benefit  us ; 
and  is  it  not  an  unparalleled  ingratitude  to  turn  our  backs  upon  an 
object  so  lovely,  an  object  so  loving,  in  the  midst  of  varieties  of 
allurements  from  him  ?  God  did  create  intellectual  creatures,  angels 
and  men,  that  he  i^ight  communicate  more  of  himself  and  his  own 
goodness  and  holiness  to  man,  than  creatures  of  a  lower  rank  were 
capable  o£  What  do  we  do,  by  rejecting  him  as  our  rule  and  end, 
but  cross,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  God's  end  in  our  creation,  and  shut 
our  souls  a^inst  the  communications  of  those  perfections  he  was  so 
willing  to  oestow  ?  We  use  him  as  if  he  intended  us  the  greatest 
wrong,  when  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  do  any  to  any  of  his  crea- 
tures. 

&  Consider  the  misery  which  will  attend  such  a  temper  if  >t  oon- 
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tinue  predominant.  Those  that  tkruBt  God  away  as  their  happiness 
and  end,  can  expect  no  other  but  to  be  thnist  away  by  him,  as  to 
any  relief  and  compassion.  A  distance  &om  Grod  here  can  look  for 
nothing,  but  a  remoteness  from  God  hereafter.  When  the  devil,  a 
creature  of  vast  endowments,  would  advance  himjself  above  God,  and 
instruct  man  to  commit  the  same  sin,  he  is  '^  cursed  above  all  crea* 
'  tures."»i  When  we  will  not  acknowledge  him  a  God  of  all  glory,  we 
shall  be  separated  from  him  as  a  God  of  all  comfort :  '*  All  they  that 
are  aJEar  off  shall  perish  "  (Psalm  Ixxiii.  27).  This  is  the  spring  of 
all  woe.  What  the  Prodigal  sufSac^d,  was  because  he  woiild  leave 
his  father,  and  live  of  himself,  ^^osoever  is  ambitious  4»  be  his 
own  heaven,  will  at  last  find  his  soid  to  become  its  own  heU/  As  it 
loved  all  things  for  itself  so  it  shall  be  grieved  with  alTTEngs  for 
itself    As  it  would  be  its  own  god  against  the  right  of  God,  it  shall 

ithen  be  its  own  tormentor  by  the  justice  of  God. 
Secondly,  Watch  against  this  atheism,  and  be  daily  employed  in      . 
the  mortification  of  it    In  every  action  we  shojfd  make  the  inquiry,    /y 
What  is  the  rule  I  observe  ?   Is  it  God's  will  or  my  own  ?  Whether 
do  my  intentions  tend  to  set  up  God  or  self?   As  much  as  we  destroy 
this,  we  abate  the  power  of  sin :  these  two  things  are  the  head  of  the 
serpent  in  los,  which  we  must  be  bruising  by  the  power  of  the  cross. 
Sin  is  nothing  else  but  a  turning  from  God,  and  centering  in  sel^  and 
most  in  the  mferior  part  of  self:  if  we  bend  our  force  against  those 
two,  self-will  and  sen-ends,  we  shall  intercept  atheism  at  the  spring 
head,  take  away  that  which  doth  constitute  and  animate  all  sin :  the 

?>arks  must  vanish  if  the  fire  be  quenched  which  affords  them  ftieL 
hey  are  but  two  short  things  to  ask  in  every  undertaking :  Is  God 
my  rule  in  regard  of  his  will  r  Is  God  my  end  in  re^gard  of  his  glory  ? 
All  sin  lies  in  the  neglect  of  these,  all  grace  lies  in  the  practice  of 
them.  Without  some  degree  of  the  mortification  of  these ;  we  can- 
not make  profitable  and  comfortable  approaches  to  God.  When  we 
come  with  idols  in  our  hearts,  we  shall  be  answered  according  to  the 
multitude  and  the  baseness  of  them  too.«  What  expectation  of  a 
good  look  from  him  can  we  have,  when  we  come  before  him  with 
undeifying  thoughts  of  him,  a  petition  in  our  mouths,  and  a  sword 
in  our  hearts,  to  stab  his  honor?     To  this  purpose, 

1.  Be  ofi^n  in  the  views  of  the  excellencies  of  God.  When  we 
have  no  intercourse  with  God  by  delightful  meditations,  we  begin  to 
be  estranged  from  him,  and  prepare  ourselves  to  live  without  God  in 
the  world.  ^STrangeness  is  tne  mother  and  nurse  of  disaffection :  we 
slight  men  sometimes  because  we  know  them  no^  The  very  beasts 
delight  in  the  company  of  men ;  when  being  ta^p/^d  and  familiar, 
they  become  acquainted  with  their  disposition.  \K  daily  converse 
witn  God  would  aiscover  so  much  of  loveliness  in  mSf  nature,  so  much 
of  sweetness  in  his  ways,  that  our  injurious  thoughts  of  God  would 
wear  off,  ai\d  we  should  count  it  our  honor  to  contemn  ourselves  and 
magnify  himNBy  this  means  a  slavish  fear,  which  is  both  a  dishonor 
to  God  andinorment  to  the  soul,^  and  the  root  of  atheism,  will  be 
cast  out,  and  an  ingenuous  fear  of  him  wrought  in  the  heart  Exer- 
cised thoughts  on  him  would  issue  out  in  Sections  to  him,  which 

<  QoD.  ill.  14  •  Esek.  adv.  4.         ^  '1  John  iv.  18. 
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would  engage  our  hearts  to  make  him  both  our  rule  and  our  end. 
This  course  would  stifle  any  temptations  to  gross  atheism,  wherewith 
souls  are  sometimes  haunted,  by  confirming  us  more  in  the 
dief  of  a  God,  and  discourage  any  attempts  to  a  deliberate  practical 
atheism.  We  are  not  like  to  espouse  any  principle  which  is  confuted 
by  the  delightfol  converse  we  daily  have  with  him.  The  more  we 
thus  enter  into  the  presence  chamber  of  God,  the  more  we  cling 
about  him  with  our  affections,  the  more  vigorous  and  lively  will  the 
true  notion  of  God  grow  up  in  us,  and  be  able  to  prevent  anything 
which  may  dishonor  him  and  debase  our  souls.  Let  us  therefore  con- 
sider  him  as  the  only  happiness ;  set  up  the  true  God  in  our  under- 
standings ;  possess  our  hearts  with  a  deep  sense  of  his  desirable  ex- 
ceUency  above  all  other  things.  This  is  the  main  thing  we  are  to  do 
in  order  to  our  great  business:  all  the  directions  in  the  world,  with 
the  neglect  of  this,  will  be  insignificant  ciphers.  The  neglect  of  this 
is  common,  and  is  the  basis  of  all  the  mischie&  which  happen  to  the 
souls  of  men. 

2.  Prize  and  study  the  Scripture.  We  can  have  no  delight  in 
meditation  on  him,  unless  we  ^ow  him ;  and  we  cannot  know  him 
but  by  the  means  of  his  own  revelation;  when  the  revelation  is 
despised,  the  revealer  will  be  of  little  esteem.  (Men  do  not  throw 
off  God  from  being  their  rul^,  till  they  throw  off  Scripture  from 
being  their  guide;  and  God  must  neeas  be  cast  off  from  being  an 
end,  when  the  Scripture  is  rejected  from  being  a  ruleS  Those  that 
do  not  care  to  know  his  will,  that  love  to  be  ignoranTof  his  nature, 
can  never  be  affected  to  his  honor.  Let  therefore  the  subtleties  of 
reason  veil  to  the  doctrine  of  fieiith,  and  the  humor  of  the  will  to  the 
command  of  the  word. 

3.  Take  heed  of  sensual  pleasures,  and  be  very  watchfrQ  and 
cautious  in  the  use  of  those  comforts  God  aUows  us«  Job  was  afraid^ 
when  his  "  sons  feasted,  that  they  should  curse  God  in  their  hearts."^ 
It  was  not  without  cause  that  the  apostle  Peter  joined  sobriety  with 
watchfulness  and  prayer  (1  Pet.  iv.  7) :  "  The  end  of  all  things  is  at 
hand ;  be  ye  therefore  sober,  and  watch  unto  prayer." — A  moderate 
use  of  worldly  comforts. — Ptayer  is  the  great  acknowledgment  of . 
God,  and  too  much  sensuality  is  a  hindrance  of  this,  and  a  step  to 
atheism*    Belshazzar's  lifting  himself  up  against  the  Lord,  and  not 

florifying  of  God,"  is  charged  upon  his  sensuality  (Dan.  v.  28). 
Tothmg  is  more  apt  to  quench  the  notions  of  God,  and  root  out  the 
conscience  of  Mm,  than  an  addictedness  to  sensual  pleasures.  There- 
fore take  heed  of  that  snare. 

4.  Take  heed  of  sins  against  knowledge.  The  more  sins  against 
knowledge  are  committed,  the  more  careless  we  are,  and  the  more 
careless  we  shall  be  of  God  and  his  honor;  we  shall  more  fear4iis 
judicial  power;  and  the  more  we  fear' that,  the  more  we  shall  dis- 
affect  th^  God  in  whose  hand  vengeance  is^  and  to  whom  it  doth 
belong,  ^theisni  in  conversation  proceeds  to  atheism  in  affection,wd 
that  will  endeavor  to  sink  into  atheism  in  opinion  and  judgmec^ 

The  sum  of  the  whole, — jVnd  now  consider  in  the  whole  whatnaa 
been  spoken. 

>JobL4 
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1.  Man  would  set  himself  up  as  his  own  rule.  He  disowns  the 
rule  of  God,  is  unwilling  to  have  any  acquaintance  with  the  rule  God' 
Bets  him,  negligent  in  using  the  means  for  the  knowledge  of  his  will, 
and  endeavors  to  shake  it  off  when  any  notices  of  it  break  in  upon 
him ;  when  he  cannot  expel  it,  he  hath  no  pleasure  in  the  consider- 
ation of  it,  and  the  heart  swells  against  it.  When  the  notions  of  the 
will  of  God  are  entertained,  it  is  on  some  other  consideration,  or 
with  wavering  and  unsettled  affections.  Many  times  men  design  to 
improve  some  lust  by  his  truth.  This  unwilungness  respects  truth 
as  it  is  most  spiritual  and  holy ;  as  it  most  relates  and  leads  to  God ; 
as  it  is  most  contrary  to  self.  He  is  guilty  of  contempt  of  the  will  of 
God,  which  is  seen  m  every  presumptuous  breach  of  his  law ;  in  the 
natural  aversions  to  the  declaration  of  his  will  and  mind,  which  way 
soever  he  turns;  in  slighting  that  part  of  his  will  which  is  most  for 
his  honor ;  in  the  awkwardness  of  the  heart  when  it  is  to  pay  God  a 
service.  A  constraint  in  the  first  engagement,  sUghtness  in  the  ser- 
vice, in  regard  of  the  matter,  in  regard  of  the  frame,  without  a 
natural  vigor.  Many  distractions,  much  weariness,  in  deserting  the 
rule  of  God,  when  our  expectations  are  not  answered  upon  our  ser^ 
vice,  in  breaking  promises  with  God.  Man  naturally  owns  any  other 
rule  rather  than  that  of  God's  prescribing:  the  rule  of  Satan;  the  will 
of  man ;  in  complying  more  with  the  dictates  of  men  than  the  will 
of  God ;  in  observing  that  which  is  materially  so,  not  because  it  is 
his  will,  but  the  injunctions  of  men ;  in  obeying  the  will  of  man 
when  it  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  GocL  This  man  doth  in  order  to 
the  setting  up  himself.  This  is  natural  to  man  as  he  is  corrupted. 
Men  are  (fissatisfled  with  their  own  consciences  when  they  contradict 
the  desires  of  self.  Most  actions  in  the  world  are  done,  more  because 
they  are  agreeable  to  self,  than  as  they  are  honorable  to  God ;  as  they 
are  agreeable  to  natural  and  moral  sel^  or  sinful  self.  It  is  evident 
in  neglects  of  taking  God's  directions  upon  emergent  occasions ;  in 
counting  the  actions  of  others  to  be  good  or  bad,  as  they  suit 
with,  or  spurn  against  our  fancies  and  humors.  Man  would  make 
himself  the  rule  of  God,  and  give  laws  to  his  Creator,  in  striving 
against  his  law ;  disapproving  of  his  methods  of  government  in  the 
world;  in  impatience  m  our  particular  concerns;  envying  thegifts 
and  prosperity  of  others;  corrupt  matter  or  ends  of  prayer  or  praise; 
bold  interpretations  of  the  judgments  of  God  in  the  world;  mixing 
rules  in  the  worship  of  God  witn  those  which  have  been  ordained  by 
him ;  suiting  inteipretationa  of  Scripture  with  our  own  minds  and 
humors;  falling  off  from  God  after  some  fair  compliances,  when  his 
will  grates  upon  us,  and  crosseth  ours. 

2.  Man  would  be  his  own  end.  This  is  natural  and  universal. 
This  is  seen  in  frequent  self-applauses  and  inward  overweening 
reflections ;  in  ascribing  the  *glory  of  what  we  do  or  have  to  our- 
selves ;  in  desire  of  self-pleasing  doctrines ;  in  being  highly  concerned 
in  injuries  done  to  ourselves,  and  little  or  not  at  all  concerned  for 
injuries  done  to  God ;  in  trusting  in  ourselves ;  in  workings  for  car- 
nal'Self  against  the  li^ht  of  our  own  consciences :  this  is  a  usurping 
Gbd's  prerogative,  vihfying  God,  destroying  God.  Man  would  make 
anything  his  end  or  happiness  rather  than  God.  This  appears  in  the 
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fewer  thou^lits  we  have  of  him  than  of  anything  else ;  in  the  greedy 
puimut  of  me  world;  in  the  strong  addictedness  to  sensual  pleasures, 
in  paying  a  service,  upon  any  success  in  the  world,  to  instruments 
m€»e  than  to  God:  this  is  a  debasing  Grod  in  setting  up  a  creature, 
but  more  in  setting  up  a  base  lust ;  it  is  a  denying  of  God.  Man 
would  make  himself  the  end  of  all  creatures.  In  pride ;  using  the 
creatures  contrary  to  the  end  God  hath  appointed:  tnis  is  to  dishonor 
God,  and  it  is  diabolical  Man  would  make  himself  the  end  of  God ; 
in  loving  God,  because  of  some  self-pleasing  benefits  distributed  by 
him ;  in  abstinence  from  some  sins,  because  they  ai'e  against  the  in- 
terest of  some  other  beloved  corruption ;  in  performing  duties  merely 
for  a  selfish  interest,  which  is  evident  in  unwieldiness  in  religious 
duties,  where  self  is  not  concerned;  in  calling  upon  God  only  in  a 
time  of  necessity;  in  begging  his  assistance  to  our  own  projects  after 
we  have  by  our  own  crait,  laid  the  plot ;  in  impatience  upon  a  refusal 
of  our  desires;  in  selfish  aims  we  have  in  our  duties:  this  is  a  vilify- 
ing God,  a  dethroning  him ;  in  unworthy  imaginations  of  God,  uni- 
versal in  man  by  nature.  Hence  spring  idolatry,  superstition,  pre- 
sumption, the  common  disease  of  the  world.  This  is  a  vilifying  Grod ; 
worse  than  idolatry,  worse  than  absolute  atheism.  Natural  desires 
to  be  distant  from,  him ;  no  desires  for  the  remembrance  of  him ;  no 
desires  of  converse  with  him ;  no  desires  of  a  thorough  return  to 
him;  no  desire  of  any  close  imitation  of  binu 


\-  DISCOURSE   III. 

ON   GOD'S    BEING   A   SPIRIT, 


John  iv.  24 — God  ib  a  Spirit :  and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  •pirii 

and  in  truth. 

The  words  are  part  of  the  dialogue  between  our  Saviour  and  the 
Samaritan  woman>  Christj  intending  to  return  from  Judea  to  GW- 
Uee,  passed  through  the  country  of  Samaria,  a  place  inhabited  not  by 
Jews,  but  a  mixed  company  or  several  nations,  and  some  remainders 
of  the  posterity  of  Israel,  who  escaped  the  captivity,  and  were  re- 
turned from  Assyria ;  and  being  weary  with  his  journey,  arrived 
about  the  sixth  hour  or  noon  (according  to  the  Jews'  reckoning  the 
time  of  the  day),  at  a  well  that  Jacob  haa  dig^d,  which  was  of  great 
account  among  the  inhabitants  for  the  antiquity  of  it,  as  well  as  the 
usefulness  of  it,  in  supplying  their  necessities :  he  being  thirsty,  and 
having  none  to  furnish  him  wherewith  to  draw  water,  at  last  comes 
a  woman  from  the  city,  whom  he  desires  to  give  him  some  water  to 
drink.  The  woman,  perceiving  him  by  his  language  or  habit  to  be 
a  Jew,  wonders  at  the  question,  since  tne  hatred  the  Jews  bore  the 
Samaritans  was  so  great,  that  they  would  not  vouchsafe  to  have  any 
commerce  with  them,  not  only  in  religious,  but  civil  affairs,  and 
common  offices  belonring  to  mankind.  Hence  our  Saviour  takes  oc- 
casion to  publish  to  her  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel ;  and  excuseth 
her  rude  answer  by  her  ignorance  of  him ;  and  tells  her,  that  if  she 
had  asked  him  a  greater  matter,  even  that  which  concerned  her  eternal 
salvation,  he  would  readily  have  granted  it,  notwithstanding  the 
rooted  hatred  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans;  and  bestowed  a 
water  of  a  greater  virtue,  the  "  water  of  life."*  The  woman  is  no  less 
astonished  at  his  reply  than  she  was  at  his  first  demand.  It  was 
strange  to  hear  a  man  speak  of  giving  living  water  to  one  of  whom 
he  had  begged  the  water  of  that  spring,  and  had  no  vessel  to  draw 
any  to  quench  his  own  thirst  Sne  therefore  demands  whence  he 
could  have  this  water  that  he  speaks  of,*^  since  she  conceived  him 
not  greater  than  Jacob,  who  had  digged  that  well  and  drank  of  it 
Our  Saviour,  desirous  to  make  a  progress  in  that  work  he  had  begun, 
extols  the  water  he  spake  of,  above  this  of  the  well,  from  its  partic- 
ular virtue  fully  to  refresh  those  that  drank  of  it,  and  be  as  a  cooling 
and  comforting  fountain  within  them,  of  more  efficacy  than  that 
without^    The  woman,  conceiving  a  good  opinion  of  our  Saviour, 

*  Amarant.  Paraph,  tur  Jean.  *  Ver  10 ;  or  "living  water." 

k  Ver.  11.  •  Ver.  18.  14. 
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desires  to  partake  of  this  water,  to  save  her  pains  in  coming  daily  to 
the  well,  not  apprehending  the  spirituality  of  Christ's  discourse  to 
her:«  Ghiist  finding  her  to  take  some  pleasure  in  his  discourse, 
partly  to  bring  her  to  a  sense  of  her  sin,  before  he  did  communicate 
the  excellency  of  his  grace,  bids  her  return  back  to  the  city  and 
bring  her  husband  with  her  to  him.o  She  freely  acknowledges  that 
she  had  no  husband ;  whether  having  some  check  of  conscience  at 
present  for  the  unclean  life  she  led,  or  loth  to  lose  so  much  time  in 
the  gaining  this  water  so  much  desired  by  her  :^  our  Saviour  takes 
an  occasion  from  this  to  lay  open  her  sin  before  her,  and  to  make  her 
sensible  of  her  own  wicked  life  and  the  prophetic  excellency  of  him- 
self; and  tells  her  she  had  had  five  husbands,  to  whom  she  had  been 
false,  and  by  whom  she  was  divorced,  and  the  person  she  now  dwelt 
with  was  not  her  lawftQ  husband,  and  in  living  with  him  she  violated 
the  rights  of  marria^,  and  increased  guilt  upon  her  conscience.? 
The  woman  being  a&cted  with  this  discourse,  and  knowing  him  to 
be  a  stranger  that  could  not  be  certified  of  those  things  but  in  an 
extraordinary  way,  begins  to  have  a  high  esteem  of  him  as  a  prophet.<i 
And  upon  this  opinion  she  esteems  him  able  to  decide  a  question, 
which  had  been  canvassed  between  them  and  the  Jews,  about  the 
place  of  Vorship.''  Their  fathers  worshipping  in  that  mountain,  and 
the  Jews  aflSrming  Jerusalem  to  be  a  place  of  worship,  she  pleads 
the  antiquity  of  the  worship  in  this  place,  Abraham  having  built  an 
altar  there  (Gen.  xii.  7),  and  Jacob,  upon  his  return  from  Syria. 
And,  surely,  had  the  place  been  capable  of  an  exception,  such  per- 
sons as  they,  and  so  well  acquainted  with  the  will  of  God,  wft^d 
not  have  pitched  upon  that  place  to  celebrate  their  worship,  ^'^^ti- 

auity  hatn,  too,  too  often  bewitched  the  minds  of  men,  and  drawn 
lem  from  the  revealed  will  of  God.  Men  are  more  willing  to  imi- 
tate the  outward  actions  of  their  &mous  ancestors,  than  conform 
themselves  to  the  revealed  will  of  their  CreatorjS  The  Samaritans 
would  imitate  the  patriarchs  in  the  place  of  wofship,  but  not  in  the 
fiuth  of  the  worshippers.  Christ  answers  her,  that  this  question 
would  quickly  be  resolved  by  a  new  state  of  the  church,  which  was 
near  at  hand ;  and  neither  Jerusalem,  which  had  now  the  precedency, 
nor  that  mountain,  should  be  of  any  more  value  in  that  concern, 
than  any  other  place  in  the  world :»  but  yet,  to  make  her  sensible 
of  her  am  and  that  of  her  countrymen,  tells  her,  that  their  worship 
in  that  mountain  was  not  according  to  the  will  of  God,  he  having 
long  after  the  altars  built  in  this  place,  fixed  Jerusalem  as  the  place 
of  sacrifices ;  besides,  they  had  not  the  knowledge  of  that  God  which 
ought  to  be  worshipped  by  them,  but  the  Jews  had  the  "  true  object 
of  worship,"  and  the  "  true  manner  of  worship,  according  to  the  de- 
claration God  had  made  of  himself  to  them.'*^  But  all  that  service 
shall  vanish,  the  veil  of  the  temple  shall  be  rent  in  twain,  and  that 
carnal  worship  give  place  to  one  more  spiritual ;  shadows  shall  fly 
before  substance,  and  truth  advance  itaefr  above  figures ;  and  the 
worship  of  God  shall  be  with  the  strength  of  the  Spirit :  such  a  wor- 
ship, and  such  worshippers  doth  the  Father  secK ;"  for  "  God  is  a 
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Spirit:  and  those  that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and 
in  truth."  The  design  of  onr  Savionr  is  to  decwe,  that  God  is  not 
taken  with  external  worship  invented  by  men,  no,  nor  commanded 
by  himself;  and  that  upon  this  reason,  because  he  is  a  spiritual  es- 
sence, infinitely  above  gross  and  corporeal  matter,  and  is  not  taken 
with  that  pomp  which  is  a  pleasure  to  our  earthly  imaginations. 

Iipfv/iix  6  &f6;.  Some  translate  it  just  as  the  words  lie:  "Spirit  is 
God."*  But  it  is  not  unusual,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
lan^ages,  to  put  the  predicate  before  the  subject,  as  Psalm  v.  9, 
"  Their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre ;"  in  the  Heorew,  "A  sepulchre 
open  their  throat ;"  so  Psalm  cxi.  8,  "  His  work  is  honorable  and  glo- 
rious ;"  Heb.  "  Honor  and  glory  is  his  work ;"  and  there  wants  not 
one  example  in  the  same  evangelist  (John  i.  IJ,  "  And  the  Word  'was 
God ;"  Greek,  "  And  God  was  the  Word :"  m  all,  the  predicate,  or 
what  is  ascribed,  is  put  before  the  subject  to  which  it  is  ascribed. 
One  tells  us,  and  he,  a  head  of  a  party  that  hath  made  a  disturbance 
in  the  church  of  God,y  that  this  place  is  not  aptly  brought  to  oiove 
God  to  be  a  Spirit ;  and  the  reason  of  Christ  runs  not  thus, — God  is 
of  a  spiritual  essence,  and  therefore  must  be  worshipped  with  a  spir- 
itual worship ;  for  the  essence  of  God  is  not  the  foundation  of  his 
worship,  but  his  will;  for  then  we  were  not  to  worship  him  with  a 
corporeal  worship,  because  he  is  not  a  body ;  but  with  an  invisible 
and  eternal  worship,  because  he  is  invisible  and  eternal.  But  the 
nature  of  God  is  the  foundation  of  worship ;  the  will  of  God  is  the 
rule  of  worship ;  the  matter  and  manner  is  to  be  performed  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  God.  But  is  the  nature  of  the  object  of  worship 
to  be  excluded  ?  No ;  as  the  object  is,  so  ought  our  devotion  to  be, 
spiritual  as  he  is  spiritual.  Goo,  in  his  commands  for  worship,  re- 
spected the  discovery  of  his  own  nature ;  in  the  law,  he  respected 
the  discovery  of  his  mercy  and  justice,  and  therefore  commanded  a 
worship  by  sacrifices ;  a  spiritual  worship  without  those  institutions 
would  not  have  declared  those  attributes  which  was  God's  end  to 
display  to  the  world  in  Christ ;  and  though  the  nature  of  God  is  to 
be  respected  in  worship,  jet  the  obligations  of  the  creature  are  to  be 
considered.  God  is  a  Spirit,  therefore  must  have  a  spiritual  worship ; 
the  creature  hath  a  body  as  well  as  a  soul,  and  both  from  God ;  and 
therefore  ought  to  worship  God  with  the  one  as  well  as  the  other, 
since  one  as  well  as  the  other  is  freely  bestowed  upon  him*  The 
spirituality  of  God  was  the  foundation  of  the  change  from  the  Ju- 
oaical  carnal  worship  to  a  more  spiritual  and  evangelical 

Ood  18  a  Spirit;  Ihat  is,  he  hatn  nothing  corporeal,  no  mixture  of 
matter,  not  a  visible  substance,  a  bodily  form.*  He  is  a  Spirit,  not 
a  bare  spiritual  substance,  but  an  understanding,  willing  Spirit,  holy, 
wise,  good,  and  just.  Before,  Christ  spake  of  the  Father,*  the  first 
I  person  in  the  Tnnity;  now  he  speaks  of  Gt)d  essentially:  the  word 
I  Father  is  personal,  the  word  God  essential;  so  that  our  Saviour  would 
render  a  reason,  not  from  any  one  person  in  the  blessed  Trinity,  but 
from  the  Divine  nature,  why  we  should  worship  in  spirit,  and  there- 
fi>re  makes  use  of  the  word  God,  the  being  a  Spirit  being  common 

>  Vulgar  Lat.  niyrc.  Olav.  9  Kpiecop.  Institut.  lib.  iv.  &  &. 
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(o  the  other  persons  with  the  Father.  This  is  the  reason  of  the  prop- 
osition (ver.  23),  ^^Of  a  spiritual  vxyrshipy  Every  nature  dehghts 
in  that  which  is  like  it,  and  distastes  that  which  is  most  diSbrent 
from  it.  If  God  were  corporeal,  he  might  be  pleased  with  the  victims 
of  beasts,  and  the  beautinil  magnificence  of  temple^  and  the  noise  of 
music ;  but  being  a  Spirit,  he  cannot  be  gratiiiea  with  carnal  things; 
he  demands  something  better  and  greater  than  all  those, — ^that  soiQ 
which  he  made,  that  soul  which  he  hath  endowed,  a  spirit  of  a  frame 
suitable  to  his  nature.  He  indeed  appointed  sacrifices,  and  a  tem- 
ple, as  shadows  of  those  things  which  were  to  be  most  acceptable  to 
him  in  the  Messiah,  but  they  were  imposed  only  "till  the  time  of 
reformation."** 

Must  worship  him;  not  they  may,  or  it  would  be  more  agreeable 
to  God  to  have  such  a  manner  of  worship ;  but  they  mtisL  It  is  not 
exdufiive  of  bodily  worship ;  for  this  were  to  exclude  all  public  wor- 
ship in  societies,  which  cannot  be  performed  without  reverential  pos- 
tures of  the  body.c  The  gestures  of  the  body  are  helps  to  ^orsnip, 
and  declarations  of  spiritual  acts.  We  can  scarcely  worship  God  with 
our  spirits  without  some  tincture  upon  the  outward  man ;  but  he 
excludes  all  acts  merely  corporeal,  all  resting  upon  an  external  ser- 
vice and  devotion,  whicn  was  the  crime  of  the  Pharisees,  and  the 
general  persuasion  of  the  Jews  as  well  as  heathens,  who  used  the 
outward  ceremonies,  not  as  signs  of  better  thingsj  but  as  if  they  did 
of  themselves  please  God,  and  render  the  worshippers  accepted  with 
him,  without  any  suitable  fitime  of  th^  inward  man.**  It  is  as  if  he 
had  said^  Now  you  must  separate  yourselves  from  all  carnal  modes 
to  which  the  service  of  God  is  now  tied,  and  render  a  worship 
chiefly  consisting  in  the  affectionate  motions  of  the  heart,  and 
accommodated  more  exactly  to  the  condition  of  the  object,  who  is  a 
Spirit 

In  spirit  and  truth,*  The  evangelical  service  now  required  has  the 
advanta^  of  the  former;  that  was  a  shadow  and  figure,  this  the  body 
and  truth/  Spirit,  say  some,  is  here  opposed  to  the  legal  ceremonies ; 
truth,  to  hypocritical  services;  or,  rather  truth  is  opposed  to  shadows, ar 
and  an  opmion  of  worth  in  the  outward  action ;  it  is  principally 
opposed  to  external  rites,  because  our  Saviour  saith  Tver.  23):  "The 
hour  comes,  and  now  is,"  &c.  Had  it  been  opposed  to  hypocrisy, 
Christ  had  said  no  new  thing ;  for  God  always  required  truth  in  the 
inward  parts,  and  all  true  worshippers  had  served  him  with  a  sincere 
conscience  and  single  heart.  The  old  patriarchs  did  worship  God  in 
spirit  and  truth,  as  taken  for  sincerity;  such  a  worship  was  always^ 
and  is  perpetually  due  to  God,  because  he  always  was,  and  eternally 
will  be,  a  Spirit.^  And  it  is  said,  "  The  Father  seeks  such  to  worship 
him,"  not,  wiall  seek ;  he  always  sought  it ;  it  always  was  performed 
to  him  by  one  or  other  in  the  world :  and  the  prophets  had  always 
rebuked  them  for  resting  upon  their  outward  solemnities  (Isa.  Iviii. 
7,  and  Micah  vi.  8):  but  a  worship  without  legal  rites  was  proper  to 
an  evangelical  state  and  the  times  of  the  gospel  God  havmg  then 
exhibited  Christ,  and  brought  into  the  world  the  substance  of  those 

^  Hebi  iz.  10.  *  Teruiti.  <  Amirald,  in  loe.  •  Amirald,  in  loc 
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flliadovsrs,  and  tlie  end  of  those  institutionB;  there  was  no  more  need 
to  continue  them  when  the  true  reason  of  them  was  ceased.  [Ah 
laws  do  naturally  expire  when  the  true  reason  upon  which  they 
were  first  framed  is  changed.  |  Or  by  spirit  may  be  meant,  such  a 
worship  as  is  kindled  in  the  heart  by  the  breath  of  the  Holy'  Ghost. 
Since  we  are  dead  in  sin,  a  spiritual  light  and  fiame  in  the  heart, 
suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  object  of  our  worship,  cannot  be  raised 
in  us  without  the  operation  of  a  supernatural  grace ;  and  though  the 
fathers  could  not  worship  God  without  the  Spirit,  yet  in  the  gospel- 
times,  there  being  a  fuller  effusion  of  the  Spint,  the  evangelical  state 
is  called,  "the  administration  of  the  Spirit,  and  "the  newness  of  the 
Spirit,"  in  opposition  to  the  legal  economy,  entitled  the  "oldness  of 
the  letter."  i  The  evangelical  state  is  more  suited  to  the  nature  of 
God  than  any  other ;  such  a  worship  God  must  have,  whereby  he  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  true  sanctifier  and  quickener  of  the  souL 
The  nearer  God  doth  approach  to  us,  and  the  more  full  his  mamfes- 
tations^re,  the  more  spiritual  is  the  worship  we  return  to  God-fThe 
gospel  pares  off  tiie  rugged  parts  of  the  law,  and  heaven  shall  remove 
what  is  material  in  the  gospel,  and  change  the  ordinances  of  worship 
into  that  of  a  spiritual  praise^^ 

In  the  words  there  is:  1.  A  proposition, — "God  is  a  Spirit;"  the 
foundation  of  all  religion.  2.  An  inference, — "  They  that  worship 
him,"  &c. 

As  God,  a  worship  belongs  to  him ;  as  a  Spirit,  a  spiritual  wor- 
ship is  due  to  him:  in  the  inference  we  have,  1.  The  manner  of 
worship,  "  in  spirit  and  truth ;"  2.  The  necessity  of  such  a  worship, 
"  must.^' 

The  proposition  declares  the  nature  of  God;  the  inference,  the 
duty  of  man.     The  observations  lie  plain. 

Ubs.  1.  Gt)d  is  a  pure  spiritual  being:  "he  is  a  Spirit."  2.  The 
worship  due  from  the  creature  to  God  must  be  agreeable  to  the 
nature  of  God,  and  purely  spiritual.  3.  The  evangelical  state  is 
suited  to  the  nature  of  God. 

I.  For  the  first :  "  God  is  a  pure  spiritual  being."  It  is  the  obser- 
vation of  one,''  that  the  plain  assertion  of  God's  being  a  Spirit  is 
found  but  once  in  the  whole  Bible,  and  that  is  in  this  place;  which 
may  well  be  wondered  at,  because  God  is  so  often  described  with 
hands,  feet,  eyes,  and  ears,  in  the  form  and  figure  of  a  man.  The 
spiritual  nature  of  God  is  deducible  fix)m  many  places ;  but  not  any- 
where, as  I  remember,  asserted  totidem  verbis^  out  in  this  text :  some 
allege  that  place  (2  Cor.  iii.  17),  "  The  Lord  is  that  Spirit,"  for  the 
proof  of  it ;  but  that  seems  to  have  a  different  sense :  in  the  text,  the 
nature  of  God  is  described ;  in  that  place,  the  operations  of  God  in 
the  gospel.  "It  is  not  the  ministry  of  Moses,  or  that  old  covenant, 
which  communicates  to  you  that  Spirit  it  speaks  of;  but  it  is  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  the  doctrme  of  the  gospel  delivered  by  him,  whereby 
this  Spirit  and  liberty  is  dispensed  to  you ;  he  opposes  here  the  lib- 
erty of  the  gospel  to  the  servitude  of  the  law  ;^  it  is  from  Christ  that 
a  divine  virtue  diffiiseth  itself  by  the  gospel ;  it  is  by  him,  not  by 
the  law,  that  we  partake  of  that  Spirit.    The  spirituality  of  God  u 

'  2  Cor.  ill  8 ;  Rom.  vil  6.        ^  EpUoop.  Ibetitut.  lib.  iy.  o.  8.        >  Amirald,  m  'oc. 
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as  evident  as  his  beiiig.">  If  we  grant  that  God  is,  we  must  neces- 
sarily grant  that  he  cannot  be  corporeal,  because  a  body  is  of  an 
imperfect  nature.  It  will  appear  incredible  to  any  that  acknowledge 
Ood  the  first  Being  and  Creator  of  all  things,  that  he  should  be  a 
massy,  heavy  body,  and  have  eyes  and  ears,  feet  and  hands,  as  we 
have. — ^For  the  explication  of  it, 

1.  Spirit  is  taken  various  ways  in  Scripture*  It  signifies  sometimes 
an  aerial  substance,  as  Psalm  xL  6 ;  a  horrible  tempest  (Heb.  a  spirit 
of  tempest^ ;.  sometimes  the  breath,  which  is  a  thm  substance  (Gen. 
vi  17) :  "  All  flesh,  wherein  is  the  breath  of  life"  (Heb.  spirit  of  life). 
A  thin  substance,  though  it  be  material  and  corporeal,  is  called 
spirit;  and  in  the  bodies  of  living  creatures,  that  which  is  the  prin- 
ciple  of  their  actions  is  called  spirits,  the  animal  and  vital  spirits, 
^d  the  finer  parts  extracted  ^om  plants  and  minerals  we  call 
spirits,  those  Tolatile  parts  separated  £rom  that  gross  matter  wherein 
they  were  inmiersed,  because  they  come  nearest  to  the  nature  of  an 
incorporeal  substance ;  and  firom  this  notion  of  the  word,  it  is  trans- 
lated to  signify  those  substances  that  are  purely  immaterial,  as  angels 
and  the  souls  of  men.  Angels  are  called  spirits  (Psalm  civ.  4) : 
"Who  makes  his  angels  spirits;""  and  not  only  good  angels  are  so 
ealle4^  but  evil  angels  (Mark  L  27);  souls,  of  men  are  called  spirits 
(Eccles.  xii.) ;  and  the  soul  of  Cnrist  is  called  so  (John  xix.  30) ; 
whence  God  is  called  "the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh"  (Numo. 
xxiu  16).  And  spirit  is  opposed  to  flesh  (Isa.  xxxi.  3):  "The  Egyp- 
tians are  fl^h,  ana  not  spint"  And  our  Saviour  gives  us  the  notion 
of  a  spirit  to  be  something  above  the  nature  of  a  body  (Luke  xxiv. 
39),  "not  having  flesh  and  bones,"  extended  parts,  loads  of  gross 
matter.  It  is  also  taken  for  those  things  which  are  active  and  ^ca- 
cious;  because  activity  is  of  the  nature  of  a  spirit:  Caleb  had  another 
sphit  (Numb.  xiv.  24),  an  active  afiection.  The  vehement  motions 
OT  sin  are  called  spirit  (Hos.  iv.  12):  "the  spirit  of  whoredoms,"  in 
that  sense  that  Prov.  xxix.  11,  "a  fool  utters  all  bis  mind,"  all  his 
spirit;  he  knows  not  how  to  restrain  the  vehement  motions  of  his 
mind.  \^S6  that  the  notion  of  a  spirit  is,  that  it  is  a  fine,  immaterial 
substance,  ah  active  being,  that  acts  itself  and  other  things.  A  mere 
body  cannot  act  itself;  as  the  body  of  man  cannot  move  without  the 
soul,  no  more  than  a  ship  can  move  itself  without  wind  and  waves. 
So  Ood  is  called  a  Spirit,  as  being  not  a  body,  not  having  the  great- 
ness, figure,  thickness,  or  length  of  a  body,  wholly  separate  fiom 
anything  of  fledi  and  matter^j  We  find  a  principle  withm  us  nobler 
than  that  of  our  bodies;  ana,  therefore,  we  conceive  the  nature  of 
God,  according  to  that  which  is  more  worthy  in  us,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  that  which  is  the  vilest  part  of  our  natures.  God  is  a  most 
spiritoal  Spirit,  more  spiritual  than  all  angels,  all  souls.^  As  he 
exceeds  all  in  the  nature  of  being,  so  he  exceeds  all  in  the  nature  of 
spirit:  he  hath  nothing  ^rosa,  heavy,  material,  in  his  essence.  . 

2.  When  we  say  God  is  a  Spirit,  it  is  to  be  understood  by  way  of 
n^ation.  There  are  two  ways  of  knowing  or  describing  God :  by 
way  of  affirmation,  affirming  that  of  him  by  way  of  eminency,  which 
IB  excellent  in  the  creature,  as  when  we  say  God  is  wise,  good ;  the 

*  Soares.  de  Deo,  yoL  L  p.  9,  ooL  2.  •  Heh  L  14.  *  Oerhard.  ftoporpovuc. 
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otlier,  bj  way  of  negation,  when  we  rembve  from  God  in  our  cott* 
captions  what  is  tainted  with  imperfection  in  the  creature.?  The  first 
ascribes  to  him  whatBoeverjg  exceUent ;  the  other  separates  from  him 
whatsoever  is  imperfect.  ^The  first  is  like  a  Hmning,  which  adds  one 
color  to  another  to  make  a  comely  picture ;  the  other  is  like  a  carv- 
ing, which  pares  jmd  cuts  away  whatsoever  is  superfluous,  to  make 
a  complete  statue^  This  way  of  negation  is  more  easy ;  we  better 
understand  what  Gfod  is  not,  than  what  he  is ;  and  most  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  God  is  by  this  way ;  as  when  we  say  God  is  infinite,  immense, 
immutable,  they  are  negatives ;  he  hath  no  limits,  is  confined  to  no 
place,  admits  of  no  change,  q  When  we  remove  from  him  what  is 
mconsistent  with  his  being,  we  do  more  strongly  assert  his  being, 
and  know  more  of  him  when  we  elevate  him  above  all,  and  above, 
our  own  capacity.  And  when  we  say  God  is  a  Spirit,  it  is  a  negation; 
he  is  not  a  bodv ;  he  consists  not  of  various  parts,  extended  one  with- 
out and  beyond  another.  He  is  not  a  spint,  so  as  our  souls  are,  to 
be  the  form  of  any  body ;  a  spirit,  not  as  angels  and  souls  are,  but 
infinitely  higher.  We  call  him  so,  because,  in  regard  of  our  weak- 
ness, we  have  not  any  other  term  of  excellency  to  express  or  conceive 
of  him  by ;  we  transfer  it  to  God  in  honor,  because  spirit  is  the  highest 
excellency  in  our  nature :  yet  we  must  apprehend  God  above  any 
spirit,  since  his  nature  is  so  great  that  he  cannot  be  declared  by  hu- 
man speech,  perceived  by  human  sense,  or  conceived  by  human 
understanding. 

11.  The  second  thing,  that  "  God  is  a  Spirit."  Some  amon^  the 
heathens  imagined  God  to  have  a  body;'  some  thought  him  to  have 
a  body  of  air;  some  a  heavenly  bodv;  some  a  human  body;*  and 
many  of  them  ascribed  bodies  to  tneir  gods,  but  bodies  without 
blood,  without  corruption,  bodies  made  up  of  the  finest  and  thinnest 
atoms ;  such  bodies,  which,  if  compared  with  ours,  were  as  no  bodies. 
The  Sadducees  also,  who  denied  all  spirits,  ancTyet  acknowledged  a 
God,  must  conclude  him  to  be  a  body,  and  no  spirit.  Some  among 
Christians  have  been  of  that  opinion.  Tertullian  is  charged  by  some, 
and  excused  by  others ;  and  some  monks  of  Egypt  were  so  fierce  for 
this  error,  that  they  attempted  to  kill  one  Theophilus,  a  bishop,  for 
not  being  of  that  judgment.  But  the  wiser  heathens  were  of  another 
mind,^  and  esteemed  it  an  unholy  thing  to  have  such  imaginations 
of  God."  And  some  Christians  have  thought  God  only  to  be  free 
from  anything  of  body,  because  he  is  omnipresent,  immutable,  he  is 
only  incorporeal  and  spiritual ;  all  things  else,  even  the  angels,  are 
clothed  with  bodies,  though  of  a  neater  matter,  and  a  more  active 
frame  than  ours ;  a  pure  spiritual  nature  they  allowed  to  no  being 
but  God.  Scripture  and  reason  meet  together  to  assert  the  spirituality 
of  God,  Had  God  had  the  lineaments  of  a  bodv,  the  Gentiles  had  not 
fallen  under  that  accusation  of  changing  his  glory  into  that  of  a  cor- 
ruptible man.*  This  is  signified  by  the  name  God  gives  himself 
(Exod.  iii.  14):  "I  am  that  I  am;"  a  simple,  pure,  uncompounded 

f  Oaraachous,  Tom.  I.  Q.  8.  c.  i.  p.  42.  q  Coccei,  Sum.  TheoL  a  8. 
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bemg^  without  any  created  mixture ;  as  infinitely  above  the  being 
of  features  as  above  the  conceptions  of  creatures  (Job  xxxvii.  23): 
"Touching  the  Almighty,  we  cannot  find  him  out.  He  is  so  much 
%  Srarit,  that  lie  is  the  "  Father  of  spirits"  (Heb.  xii.  9).  The  Al- 
migitjf  Eather  is  not  of  a  nature  inferior  to  his  children.  The  soul 
ia  a  spirit-  it  could  not  else  exert  actions  without  the  assistance  of 
the  Dody,  as  the  act  of  understanding  itself,  and  its  own  nature,  the 
act  of  willing,  and  willing  things  against  the  incitements  and  interest 
<rf  the  body.  It  could  not  else  conceive  of  God,  angels,  and  imma- 
terial substances ;  it  could  not  else  be  so  active,  as  with  one  glance 
to  fetch  a  compass  fix)m  earth  to  heaven,  and  by  a  sudden  motion, 
to  elevate  the  understanding  from  an  earthly  thought,  to  the  think- 
ing of  things  as  high  as  the  highest  heavens.  If  we  have  this  opinion 
of  our  souls,  which,  in  the  nobleness  of  their  acts,  surmount  the  body, 
without  which  the  body  is  but  a  dull  inactive  piece  of  clay,  we  must 
needs  have  a  higher  conception  of  God,  than  to  clog  him  with  any 
matter,  though  of  a  finer  temper  than  ours :  we  must  conceive  of  him 
bv  the  perfections  of  our  souls,  without  the  vileness  of  our  bodies. 
II  God  made  man  according  to  his  image,  we  must  raise  our  thoughts 
of  God  according  to  the  noblest  part  of  that  image,  and  imagine  the 
exemplar  or  copy  not  to  come  short,  but  to  exceed  the  thing  copied 
by  it  God  were  not  the  most  excellent  substance  if  he  were  not  a 
wirit  Spiritual  substances  are  more  excellent  than  bodily ;  the  soul 
oi  man  more  excellent  than  other  animals ;  angels  more  excellent 
than  men.  They  contain,  in  their  own  nature,  whatsoever  dignity 
there  is  in  the  inferior  creatures ;  God  must  have,  therefore,  an  px- 
eeUency  above  all  those,  and,  therefore,  is  entirely  remote  from  the 
eonditions  of  a  body.  It  is  a  gross  conceit,  therefore,  to  think  that 
flod  is  such  a  spirit  as  the  air  is ;  for  that  is  to  be  a  body  as  the  air 
ts^  though  it  be  a  thin  one ;  and  if  God  were  no  more  a  spirit  than 
Ihat,  or  than  angels,  he  would  not  be  the  most  simple  being.y  Yet 
•ome  think  that  the  spiritual  Deity  was  represented  by  the  air  in  the 
irk  of  the  testament.*  It  was  unlawful  to  represent  him  by  any 
image  that  God  had  prohibited.  Everything  about  the  ark  had  a 
particular  signification.  The  gold  and  other  ornaments  about  it 
signified  something  of  Christ,  but  were  unfit  to  represent  the  nature 
01  God :  a  thing  purelj  invisible,  and  falling  under  nothing  of  sense, 
could  not  represent  him  to  the  mind  of  man.  The  air  in  the  ark  was 
the  fittest ;  it  represented  the  invisibility  of  God,  air  being  impercep- 
tible to  oar  eyes.  Air  diffuseth  itself  through  all  parts  of  the  world ; 
it  gUdes  through  seciet  passages  into  all  creatures;  it  fills  the  space 
between  heaven  and  mrth.  There  is  no  place  wherein  God  is  not 
present.     To  evidence  this, 

1.  If  God  were  not  a  Spirit,  he  could  not  be  Creator.  All  multi- 
tude b^ns  in,  and  is  reduced  to  unity.  As  above  multitude  there 
18  an  absolute  unity,  so  above  mixed  creatures  there  is  an  absolute 
simplicity.  You  cannot  conceive  number  without  conceiving  the 
b^mning  of  it  in  that  which  was  not  number,  viz.  a  unit.  You 
eannot  conceive  any  mixture,  but  you  must  conceive  some  simple 
thing  to  be  the  origmal  and  basis  of  it.    The  works  of  art  done  oy 

'  CUoy.  SoeiD.  Proflig.  pp.  129,  180.  "  Amiiald.  Sup.  Heb.  iz.  p.  146,  dco. 
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rational  creatures  have  their  foundation  in  something  spintuaL 
Every  artificer,  watchmaker,  carpenter,  hath  a  model  in  his  own 
mind  of  the  work  he  designs  to  £rame :  the  material  and  outward 
fabric  is  squared  according  to  an  inward  and  spiritual  idea.  A 
spiritual  idea  speaks  a  spiritual  &culty  as  the  supject  of  it.  God 
could  not  have  an  idea  of  that  vast  number  of  creatures  he  brought 
into  being,  if  he  had  not  had  a  spiritual  nature.*^  The  wisdom 
whereby  the  world  was  created  could  never  be  the  fruit  of  a  cor- 
poreal nature ;  such  natures  are  not  capable  of  understanding  and 
comprehending  the  things  which  are  within  the  compass  of  their 
nature,  much  less  of  producing  them ;  and  therefore  beasts  which 
have  only  corporeal  faculties  move  to  objects  by  the  force  of  their 
sense,  and  have  no  knowledge  of  things  as  they  are  comprehended 
by  the  understanding  of  man.  All  acts  of  wisdom  speak:  an  intel- 
hgent  and  spiritual  agent.  The  effects  of  wisdom,  goodness,  power, 
are  so  great  and  admirable,  that  thev  bespeak  him  a  more  perfect 
and  eminent  being  than  can  possibly  be  beneld  under  a  bodily  shape. 
Can  a  corporeal  substance  put  ^'  wisdom  in  the  inward  parts,  and 
give  understanding  to  the  heart  ?"^ 

2.  If  God  were  not  a  pure  Spirit,  he  coidd  not  be  one.  If  God 
had  a  body,  consisting  of  distinct  members,  as  ours ;  or  all  of  one 
nature,  as  the  water  and  air  are,  yet  he  were  then  capable  of  division, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  entirely  one.  Either  those  parts  would 
be  finite  or  infinite :  if  finite,  they  are  not  parts  of  God ;  for  to  be 
Gx)d  and  finite  is  a  contradiction ;  if  infinite,  then  there  are  as  many 
infinite  as  distinct  members,  and  therefore  as  many  Deities.     Sup- 

Eose  this  body  had  all  parts  of  the  same  nature,  as  air  and  water 
ath,  every  little  part  of  air  is  as  much  air  aa  the  greatest,  and  every 
little  part  of  water  is  as  much  water  as  the  ocean ;  so  every  little  part 
of  God  would  be  as  much  God  as  the  whole ;  as  many  particular 
Deities  to  make  up  God,  as  little  atoms  to  compose  a  body.  What 
can  be  more  absurd  ?  If  God  had  a  body  hke  a  human  body,  and 
were  compounded  of  body  and  soul,  of  substance  and  quality,  he 
could  not  be  the  most  penect  unity ;  he  would  be  made  up  oi  dis- 
tinct parts,  and  those  of  a  distinct  nature,  as  the  members  of  a  human 
body  are.  Where  there  is  the  greatest  unity,  there  must  be  the 
greatest  simplicity ;  but  God  is  one.  As  he  is  free  from  any  change, 
BO  he  is  void  of  any  multitude  (Deut  vi.  4) :  "  The  Lord  our  God  is 
one  Lord." 

8.  If  God  had  a  body  as  we  have,  he  would  not  be  invisible. 
Every  material  thing  is  not  visible :  the  air  is  a  body  yet  invisible, 
but  it  is  sensible ;  the  cooling  quality  of  it  is  felt  by  us  at  every 
breath,  and  we  know  it  by  our  touch,  which  is  the  most  material 
sense.  Everybody  that  hath  members  like  to  bodies,  is  visible ;  but 
God  is  invisible.*^  The  apostle  reckons  it  amongst  his  other  perfec- 
tions (1  Tim.  i.  17) :  "  Now  unto  the  King  eternal,  immortal,  invisi* 
ble."  He  is  invisible  to  our  sense,  which  beholds  nothing  but  ma« 
terial  and  colored  things ;  and  incomprehensible  to  our  understand- 
ing, that  conceives  nothing  but  what  is  finite.  God  is  therefore  a 
Spirit  incapable  of  being  seen,  and  infinitely  incapable  of  being  ud 

•  Amjrant,  Morale.  Tom.  L  p.  282.  ^  Job  xxxviiL  Sd.  •  DaiUe,  in  TioL 
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deistoocL  K  lie  be  invisible,  he  is  also  spiritual.  If  he  had  a  body, 
and  hid  it  from  our  eyes,  he  might  be  saad  not  t )  be  seen,  but  could 
not  be  said  to  be  invisible.  When  we  say  a  thing  is  visible,  we  un- 
derstand that  it  hath  such  qualities  which  are  the  objects  of  sense, 
though  we  may  never  see  that  which  is  in  its  own  nature  to  be  seen. 
God  hath  no  such  qualities  as  fell  under  the  perception  of  our  sense. 
His  works  are  visible  to  us,  but  not  his  Godhead.^  The  nature  of 
a  human  body  is  to  be  seen  and  handled ;  Christ  gives  us  such  a  de- 
ft^ption  of  it  (Luke  xxiv.  89):  "Handle  me  and  see,  for  a  spirit 
hath  not  flesh  and  bones  as  you  see  me  have;"  but  man  hath  been 
so  far  from  seeing  God,  "  that  it  is  impossible  he  can  see  him"  (1  Tim. 
VL  16).  There  is  such  a  disproportion  between  an  infinite  object 
and  a  finite  sense  and  understanding,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible 
either  to  behold  or  comprehend  him.  But  if  God  had  a  body  more 
luminous  and  glorious  than  that  of  the  sun,  he  would  be  as  well  visi- 
ble to  us  as  the  sun,  though  the  immensity  of  that  light  would  dazzle 
our  eyes,  and  forbid  any  dose  inspection  into  him  by  the  virtue  of 
our  sense.  We  have  seen  the  shape  and  figure  of  the  sun,  but  "  no 
man  hath  ever  seen  the  shape  of  God."«  If  God  had  a  body,  he  were 
visible,  though  he  might  not  perfectly  and  fully  be  seen  by  us  ;^  as 
we  see  the  heavens,  though  we  see  not  the  extension,  latitude,  and 
greatness  of  them.  Though  God  hath  manifested  himself  in  a  bodily 
shape  (GeiL  xviii.  1),  and  elsewhere  Jehovah  appeared  to  Abraham, 
yet  the  substance  oi  God  was  not  seen,  no  more  than  the  substance 
of  angels  was  seen  ia  their  apparitions  to  men.  A  bodv  was  formed 
to  be  made  visible  by  them,  and  such  actions  done  in  that  body,  that 
spake  the  person  that  did  them  to  be  of  a  higher  eminency  than  a 
Ixure  corporeal  creature.  Sometimes  a  representation  is  made  to  the 
inward  sense  and  imagination,  as  to  Micaiah,ff  and  to  Isaiah  (vi.  1) ; 
but  they  saw  not  the  essence  of  God,  but  some  ima^  and  figures 
of  him  proportioned  to  their  sense  of  imagination.  The  essence  of 
God  no  man  ever  saw,  nor  can  see.  John  i.  18.  Nor  doth  it  follow 
that  God  hath  a  bodv,*»  because  Jacob  is  said  to  "  see  God  face  to 
fece"  (Gen.  xxxii.  SO) ;  and  Moses  had  the  like  privilege  (Deut. 
xxxiv.  10).  This  only  signifies  a  fuller  and  clearer  manifestation  of 
God  by  some  representations  offered  to  the  bodilv  sense,  or  rather 
to  the  inward  spirit.  For  God  tells  Moses  he  could  not  see  his  face 
nSxod.  xxxiii.  20);  and  that  none  ever  saw  the  similitude  of  God 
(Deut  iv.  15).  Were  God  a  corporeal  substance,  he  might  in  some 
measure  be  seen  by  corporeal  eyes. 

4,  If  God  were  not  a  opirit,  he  could  not  be  infinite.  All  bodies 
are  of  a  finite  nature ;  everybody  is  material,  and  every  material 
thing  is  terminated.  The  sun,  a  vast  body,  hath  a  bounded  great- 
ness; the  heavens,  of  a  mighty  bulk,  yet  have  their  limits.  If  God 
had  a  body  he  must  consist  of  parts,  those  parts  would  be  bounded 
and  limited,  and  whatsoever  is  limited  is  of  a  finite  virtue,  and  there- 
fore below  an  infinite  nature.  Beason  therefore  tells  us,  that  the 
most  excellent  nature,  as  God  is,  cannot  be  of  a  corporeal  condition ; 
because  of  the  limitation  and  other  actions  which  belong  to  every 

*  Rnm.  L  20.  •  John  y.  87.  '  Goulart  de  Dieu,  p.  94 
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body.  God  is  infinite,  "  for  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain 
him '  (2  Chron.  ii  6).  The  largest  heavens,  and  those  imaginary 
f  spaces,  beyond  the  world,  are  do  bounds  to  him.  He  hath  an  essenoe 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  world,  and  cannot  be  included  in  the  vaat- 
ness  of  the  heavens.  If  God  be  infinite,  then  he  can  have  no  parts 
in  him;  if  he  had,  they  must  be  finjlg  or  infinite:  finite  parts  can 
never  make  up  an  infinite  being.  \A  vessel  of  gold,  of  a  pound 
weight,  cannot  De  made  of  the  quantny  of  an  ounce.  Infinite  parts 
they  cannot  be,  because  then  every  part  woidd  be  equal  to  the  wnole, 
as  infinite  as  the  whole,  which  is  contradictory.  \  We  see  in  all  things 
every  part  is  less  than  the  whole  bulk  that  is  cofliposed  of  it ;  as  every 
member  of  a  man  is  less  than  the  whole  body  of  man.  If  all  the 
parts  were  finite,  then  God  in  his  essence  were  finite ;  and  a  finite 
tjod  is  not  more  excellent  than  a  creature :  so  that  if  God  were  not 
a  Spirit,  he  could  not  be  infinite. 

.  5.  If  God  were  not  a  Spirit,  he  could  not  be  an  independent  being. 
Whatsoever  is  compounded  of  many  parts  depends  either  essentially 
or  integrally  upon  those  parts ;  as  the  essence  of  a  man  depends  upon 
the  conjunction  and  union  of  his  two  main  parts,  his  soul  and  boay ; 
when  they  are  separated,  the  essence  of  a  man  ceaseth :  and  the  per- 
fection of  a  man  depends  upon  every  member  of  the  body ;  so  that 
if  one  be  wanting  the  perfection  of  the  whole  is  wanting :  as  if  a  man 
hath  lost  a  limb,  you  call  him  not  a  perfect  man,  because  that  part 
is  gone  upon  which  his  perfection  as  an  entire  man  did  depend.  If 
God  therefore  had  a  body,  the  perfection  of  the  Deity  would  depend 
upon  every  part  of  that  body ;  and  the  more  parts  he  were  com- 
pounded of,  the  more  his  dependency  would  be  multiplied  according 
to  the  number  of  those  parts  of  the  body  :  for  that  which  is  com- 
pounded of  many  parts  is  more  dependent  than  that  which  is  com- 
pounded of  fewer.  And  because  God  would  be  a  dependent  being 
if  he  had  a  body,  he  could  not  be  the  first  being ;  for  the  compound- 
ing parts  are  in  order  of  nature  before  that  which  is  compounded  by 
them ;  as  the  soul  and  body  are  before  the  man  which  results  from 
the  union  of  them.  If  God  had  parts  and  bodily  members  as  we 
have,  or  any  composition,  the  essence  of  God  would  result  from  those 
parts,  and  those  parts  be  supposed  to  be  before  God.  For  that  which 
IS  a  part,  is  before  that  whose  part  it  is.  As  in  artificial  things  you 
may  conceive  it :  all  the  parts  of  a  watch  or  clock  are  in  time  oefore 
that  watch  which  is  made  by  setting  those  parts  together.  In  natural 
things  you  must  suppose  the  members  of  a  body  framed  before  you 
can  call  it  a  man ;  so  that  the  parts  of  this  body  are  before  that  which 
is  constituted  by  them.  We  can  conceive  no  other  of  God,  if  he 
were  not  a  pure,  entire,  unmixed  Spirit.  If  he  had  distinct  parts, 
he  would  depend  upon  them ;  those  parts  would  be  before  him  ;  his 
essence  would  be  the  effect  of  those  distinct  parts,  and  so  he  would 
not  be  absolutely  and  entirely  the  first  being ;  but  he  is  so  (Isa.  xliv. 
6) :  "  I  am  the  first,  and  I  am  the  last."  He  is  the  first ;  nothing  is 
before  him.  Whereas,  if  he  had  bodily  parts,  and  those  finite,  it 
would  follow,  God  is  made  up  of  those  parts  which  are  not  God ;  and 
that  which  is  not  God,  is  in  order  of  nature  before  that  which  is  God. 
So  that  we  see  if  God  were  not  a  Spirit  he  could  not  be  independent 
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6.  If  God  were  not  a  Spirit,  he  were  not  immutable  and  unchange-' 
able.  His  immutability  depends  upon  his  simplicity.  He  is  un 
changeable  in  his  essence,  because  he  is  a  pure  and  unmixed  spiritual 
Being.  Whatsoever  is  compounded  of  parts  may  be  divided  into 
those  parts,  and  resolved  into  those  distinct  parts  which  make  up  and 
constitute  the  nature.  Whatsoever  is  compounded  is  changeable  in 
its  own  nature,  though  it  should  never  be  changed.  Adam,  wl  o  was 
constituted  of  body  and  soul,  had  he  stood  in  innocence,  had  not 
died ;  there  had  been  no  separation  made  between  his  soul  and  body 
whereof  he  was  constituted,  and  his  body  had  not  resolved  into  those 
principles  of  dust  from  whence  it  was  extracted.  Yet  in  his  own 
nature  he  was  dissoluble  into  those  distinct  parts  whereof  he  was 
compounded ;  and  so  the  glorified  saints  in  heaven,  after  the  resur- 
rection, and  the  happy  meeting  of  their  souls  and  bodies  in  a  new. 
marriage  knot,  shall  never  be  dissolved ;  yet  in  their  own  nature 
they  are  mutable  and  dissoluble,  and  cannot  be  otherwise,  because 
thev  are  made  up  of  such  distinct  parts  that  may  be  separated  in 
their  own  nature,  unless  sustained  by  the  grace  of  God :  they  are 
immutable  by  will,  the  will  of  God,  not  by  nature.  God  is  immuta- 
ble bj  nature  as  well  as  will :  as  he  hath  a  necessary  existence,  so 
he  hath  a  necessary  unchangeableness  (Mai.  iii  6),  ^'  I,  the  Lord, 
change  not."  He  is  as  unchangeable  in  nis  essence  as  in  his  veracity 
and  faithfulness :  they  are  perfections  belonging  to  his  nature.  But 
if  he  were  not  a  pure  Spirit,  he  could  not  be  immutable  by  nature. 

7.  K  God  were  not  a  pure  Spirit,  he  could  not  be  omnipresent. 
He  is  in  heaven  above,  and  the  earth  below;'  he  fills  heaven  and 
earth.^  The  divine  essence  is  at  once  in  heaven  and  earth ;  but  it 
is  impossible  a  body  can  be  in  two  places  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
Since  God  is  everywhere,  he  must  be  spiritual.  Had  he  a  body,  he 
could  not  penetrate  all  things ;  he  would  be  circumscribed  in  place.  He 
could  not  oe  everywhere  but  in  parts,  not  in  the  whole ;  one  member 
in  one  place,  and  another  in  another ;  for  to  be  confined  to  a  particular 
place,  is  the  property  of  a  body :  but,  since  he  is  diffused  through 
the  whole  world,  hiffner  than  heaven,  deeper  than  hell,  longer  than 
the  earth,  broader  than  the  sea,^  he  hath  not  any  corporeal  matter. 
If  he  had  a  body  wherewith  to  fill  heaven  and  earth,  tiiere  could  be 
n'o  body  besides  his  own :  it  is  the  nature  of  bodies  to  bound  one 
another,  and  hinder  the  extending  of  one  another.  Two  bodies  can- 
not be  in  the  same  place  in  the  same  point  of  earth :  one  excludes 
the  other ;  and  it  will  follow  hence  tnat  we  are  nothing,  no  sub- 
.stancea,  mere  illusions ;  there  could  be  no  place  for  anybody  else."* 

If  his  body  were  as  big  as  the  world,  as  it  must  be  if  with  that  he 
filled  heaven  and  earth,  there  would  not  be  room  for  him  to  move  a 
hand  or  a  foot,  or  extend  a  finger ;  for  there  would  be  no  place  re- 
maining for  the  motion. 

8.  JfJiod  were  not  a  Spirit,  he  could  not  be  the  most  perfect 
being,  (^he  more  perfect  an^hing  is  in  the  rank  of  creatures,  the 
more  spiritual  and  simple  it  is,  as  gold  is  the  more  pure  and  perfect 
that  hath  least  mixture  of  other  metal8.\  If  God  were,  not  a  Spirit, 

»  Deut.  ir.  89.  *  Jer.  xxiii.  2C^  *  Job  xl  8. 
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there  would  be  creatures  of  a  more  excellent  nature  than  God,  ae 
angels  and  souls,  which  the  Scripture  call  spirits,  in  opposition  to 
bodies.  There  is  more  of  perfection  in  the  first  notion  of  a  spirit 
than  in  the  notion  of  a  body,  God  cannot  be  less  perfect  than  hia 
creatures,  and  contribute  an  excellency  of  being  to  them  which  he 
wants  himself.  K  angels  and  souls  possess  such  an  excellency,  and 
God  want  that  excellency,  he  would  oe  less  than  his  creatures,  and 
thQ  excellency  of  the  effect  would  exceed  the  excellency  of  the  cause. 
But  every  creature,  even  the  highest  creature,  is  infinitely  short  of 
the  perfection  of  God ;  for  whatsoever  excellency  they  have  is  finite 
and  limited ;  it  is  but  a  spark  irom  the  sun — a  drop  from  the  ocean ; 
but  God  is  unboundedly  perfect,  in  the  highest  manner,  without  any 
limitation ;  and  therefore  above  spirits,  angels,  the  highest  creatures 
that  were  made  by  him :  an  infinite  sublimity,  a  pure  act,  to  which 
nothing  can  be  added,  from  which  nothing  can  be  taken.  "  In  him 
there  is  light  and  no  darkness, "«  spirituality  without  any  matter, 
perfection  without  any  shadow  or  taint  of  imperfection.  Light 
pierceth  into  all  things,  preserves  its  own  purity,  and  admits  of  no 
mixture  of  anything  else  with  it. 

Questum,  It  may  be  said,  If  God  be  a  Spirit,  and  it  is  impossible 
he  can  be  otherwise  than  a  Spirit,  how  comes  God  so  often  to  have 
such  members  as  we  have  in  our  bodies  ascribed  to  him,  not  only  a 
soul,  but  particular  bodily  parts,  as  heart,  arms,  hands,  eyes,  ears, 
face,  and  back  parts?  And  how  is  it  that  he  is  never  callea  a  Spirit 
in  plain  words,  but  in  this  text  by  our  Saviour? 

Answer,  It  is  true,  many  parts  of  the  body,  and  natural  affections 
of  the  human  nature,  are  reported  of  God  in  Scripture.  Head,® 
eyes,  and  eye-lids,  p  apple  of  the  eye,  mouth,  &c. ;  our  afiections  also, 
grie^  joy,  anger,  &c.    But  it  is  to  be  considered, 

1.  That  this  is  in  condescension  to  our  weakness.  God  being 
desirous  to  make  himself  known  to  man,  whom  he  created  for  his 
glory,  humbles,  as  it  were,  his  own  nature  to  such  representations  as 
may  suit  and  assist  the  capacity  of  the  creature ;  since  by  the  condi- 
tion of  our  nature  nothing  erects  a  notion  of  itself  in  our  understand- 
ing, but  as  it  is  conducted  in  by  our  sense.^  God  hath  served  him- 
self of  those  things  which  are  most  exposed  to  our  sense,  most 
obvious  to  our  understandings,  to  give  us  some  acquaintance  with 
his  own  nature,  and  those  things  which  otherwise  we  were  not  capa- 
ble of  having  any  notion  of.  As  our  souls  are  linked  with  our 
bodies,  so  our  knowledge  is  linked  with  our  sense;  that  we  can 
scarce  imagine  anything,  at  first,  but  under  a  corporeal  form  and 
figure,  till  we  come,  by  great  attention  to  the  object,  to  make,  by 
the  help  of  reason,  a  separation  of  the  spiritual  substance  from  the 
corporeal  fancy,  and  consider  it  in  its  own  nature.  We  are  not  able 
to  conceive  a  spirit,  without  some  kind  of  resemblance  to  something 
below  it,  nor  understand  the  actions  of  a  spirit,  without  considering 
the  operations  of  a  human  body  in  its  several  members.     As  the 

glories  of  another  life  are  signified  to  us  by  the  pleasures  of  this;  so 
be  nature  of  God,  by  a  gracious  condescension  to  our  capacities,  is 

■  1  John  L  6.  *  Dan.  vii.  9.  P  Psalm  xi.  4. 
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sgnified  to  us  by  a  likeness  to  our  own.  The  more  familiar  the 
things  are  to  us  which  Gxxl  uses  to  this  purpose,  the  more  proper 
they  are  to  teach  us  what  he  intends  by  them.  «-% 

P"  2.  All  such  representations  are  to  signify  the  acts  of  God,  as  they  I 
I  bear  some  likeness  to  those  which  we  perform  by  those  members  I 
he  ascribes  to  himself.  So  that  those  members  ascribed  to  him 
rather  note  his  visible  operations  to  us,  than  his  invisible  nature ;  and 
signify  that  God  doth  some  works  like  to  those  which  men  do  by  the 
assistance  of  those  organs  of  their  bodies.  So  the  wisdom  of  God  is 
called  his  eye,  because  he  knows  that  with  his  mind  which  we  see 
with  our  eyes.'  The  efficiency  of  God  is  called  his  hand  and  arm ; 
because  as  we  act  with  our  hands,  so  doth  God  with  his  power.  The 
divine  efficacies  are  signified :— by  his  eyes  and  ears,  we  understand 
his  omniscience ;  by  his  face,  th&  manifestation  of  his  favor ;  by  his 
mouth,  the  revelation  of  his  will^  by  his  nostrils,  the  acceptation  of 
our  prayers ;  by  his  bowels,  the  tenderness  of  his  compassion ;  by 
his  heart,  the  smcerity  of  his  affections ;  by  his  hand,  the  strengtn 
of  his  power ;  by  his  feet,  the  ubiquity  of  his  presence.  And  in  this, 
he  intends  instruction  and  comfort:  by  his  eyes,  he  signiiies  his 
watchfulness  over  us  j  by  his  ears,  his  readiness  to  hear  the  cries  of 
the  oppressed ;«  by  his  arm,  his  power — ^an  arm  to  destroy  his  ene- 
mies, and  an-  arm  to  relieve  his  people.^  All  those  are  attributed  to 
God  to  signify  divine  actions,  which  he  doth  without  bodily  organs 
as  we  do  with  them. 

^  3.  Consider  also,  that  only  those  members  which  are  the  instru- 
ments of  the  noblest  actions,  and  under  that  consideration,  are  used 
by  him  to  represent  a  notion  of  hiDQL  to  our  minds.  Whatsoever  is 
perfect  and  excellent  is  ascribed  to  him,  but  nothing  that  savors  of 
miperfection."  The  heart  ia  ascribed  to  him,  it  being  the  principle 
of  vital  actions,  to  signify  the  life  that  he  hath  in  himself;  watchM 
and  discerning  eyes,  not  sleepy  and  lazy  ones;  a  mouth  to  reveal 
his  wiU,  not  to  take  in  food.  To  eat  and  sleep  are  never  ascribed  to 
him,  nor  those  parts  that  belong  to  the  preparing  or  transmitting 
nourishment  to  the  several  parts  of  the  body,  as  stomach,  liver,  reins, 
nor  bowels  under  that  consideration,  but  as  they  are  significant  of 
compassion ;  but  only  those  parts  are  ascribed  to  him  whereby  we 
aoquire  knowledge,  as  eyes  and  ears,  the  organs  of  learning  and 
wisdom ;  or  to  communicate  it  to  others,  as  the  mouth,  lips,  tongue, 
as  they  are  instruments  of  speaking,  not  of  tasting ;  or  those  parts 
which  signify  strength  and  power,  or  whereby  we  perform  the 
actions  of  charity  for  the  rehef  of  others ;  taste  and  touch,  senses 
that  extend  no  £EUi;her  than  to  corporeal  things,  and  are  the  grossest 
of  all  the  senses,  are  never  ascribed  to  him. 

4.  It  were  worth  consideration,  "  whether  this  describing  God  by 
the  members  of  a  human  body  were  so  much  figuratively  to  be 
understood,  as  with  respect  to  the  incarnation  of  our  Saviour,  who 
was  to  assume  the  human  nature,  and  all  the  members  of  a  human 
body?"x    Asaph,  speaking  in  the  person  of  God  (Fsalm  Ixxviii  1), 

'  Amirald  de  Trio.  pp.  218.  219.  •  Psalm  xznv.  16.  ^  Isa.  li.  9. 
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"  I  will  open  my  mouth  in  parables ;"  in  regard  of  God  it  is  to  be 
understood  figuratively,  but  in  regard  of  Christ  literally,  to  whoni 
it  is  applied  (Matt.  xiiL  34,  85) ;  and  that  apparition  (Isa.  vi.)  which 
was  the  appearance  of  Jehovah,  is  apphed  to  Christ  (John  xii.  40,  41). 
After  the  report  of  the  creation,  and  the  forming  of  man,  we  read  of 
God's  speaking  to  him,  but  not  of  God's  appearing  to  him  in  any- 
visible  shape./  A  voice  might  be  formed  m  the  air  to  give  man 
notice  of  his  duty ;  some  way  of  information  he  must  have  what 
positive  laws  he  was  to  observe,  besides  that  law  which  was  engra- 
ven in  his  nature,  which  we  call  the  law  of  nature ;  and  without  a 
voice  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  will  could  not  be  so  conveniently 
communicated  to  man.  Though  God  was  heard  in  a  voice,  he  was 
not  seen  in  a  shape ;  but  after  the  fall  we  several  times  read  of  his 
appearing  in  sucn  a  form^  thoughwe  read  of  his  speaking  before 
man's  committing  of  sin,  yet  not  o^is  walking,  which  is  more  cor- 
oreal,  till  afterwards.*  "  Though  God  would  not  have  man  behave 
im  to  be  corporeal,  yet  he  judged  it  expedient  to  give  some  pre- 
notices  of  that  divine  incarnation  which  he  had  promised."* 

5.  Therefore,  we  must  not  conceive  of  the  visible  Deity  accord- 
ing to  the  letter  of  such  expressions,  but  the  true  intent  of  thenu 
Though  the  Scripture  speaks  of  his  eyes  and  arm,  yet  it  denies 
them  to  be  "arms  of  flesh."^  We  must  not  conceive  of  God 
according  to  the  letter,  but  the  design  of  the  metaphor.  When 
we  hear  things  described  by  metaphorical  expressions,  for  the 
clearing  them  up  to  our  fancy,  we  conceive  not  of  them  under 
that  garb,  but  remove  the  veil  by  an  act  of  our  reason.  When 
Christ  is  called  a  sun,  a  vine,  bread,  is  any  so  stupid  as  to  conceive 
him  to  be  a  vine  with  material  branches,  and  clusters,  or  be  of 
the  same  nature  with  a  loaf?  But  the  things  designed  by  such 
metaphors  are  obvious  to  the  conception  of  a  mean  understand- 
ing. If  we  would  conceive  God  to  have  a  body  like  a  man,  because 
he  describes  himself  so,  we  may  conceit  him  to  be  like  a  bird, 
because  he  is  mentioned  with  wings  ;c  or  like  a  lion,  or  leopard, 
because  he  likens  himself  to  them  in  the  acts  of  his  strength  and 
fttry.*^  He  is  called  a  rock,  a  horn,  fire,  to  note  his  strength  and 
wrath ;  if  anv  be  so  stupid  as  to  think  God  to  be  really  such,  they 
would  make  him  not  only  a  man  but  worse  than  a  monster.  Onke- 
los,  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  upon  parts  of  the  Scripture,  was  so  ten- 
der of  expressing  the  notion  of  any  corporeily  in  God,  that  when 
he  meets  with  any  expressions  of  that  nature,  he  translates  them 
according  to  the  true  intent  of  them;  as  when  God  is  said  to 
descend  (Gen,  xi.  6),  which  implies  a  local  motion,  a  motion  from 
one  place  to  another,  he  translates  it,  "  And  God  revealed  him- 
self. ®  We  should  conceive  of  God  according  to  the  design  of  tlie 
expressions ;  when  we  read  of  his  eyes,  we  should  conceive  his 
omniscience;  of  his  hand,  his  power;  of  his  sitting,  his  immn- 
tabilit;^ ;  of  his  throne,  his  majesty ;  and  conceive  of  him  as  sur- 
mounting, not  only  the  grossness  of  bodies,  but  the  spiritual  excel- 
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lencj  of  Uie  most  dignified  creatures ;  soinetliing  so  perfect,  great 
fipintoal,  as  nothing  can  be  conc/clved  higher  and  purer.  "  Chiist," 
saitlione,  ''is  truly  Deua  figwcUus ;  and  for  his  »d^e,  was  it  more 
^iflily  permitted  to  the  Jews  to  think  of  God  in  the  shape  of  a 
inan."f  ^         / 

JJat,  K  God  be  a  pure  spiritual  being,  then 

L  Man  is  not  the  image  of  God,  according  to  his  external  bodi* 
ly  form  and  figure.  The  image  of  God  in  man  consisted  not  in 
vhat  is  seen,  but  in  what  is  not  seen ;  not  in  the  conformation  of 
the  members,  but  rather  in  the  spiritual  faculties  of  the  soul ;  or, 
most  of  aU,  in  the  holy  endowments  of  those  faculties  (Eph.  iv.  24): 
"That  ye  put  on  the  new  man,  which  after  God  is  created  in  right- 
eousness and  true  holiness."^  The  image  which  is  restored  by 
redeeming  grace,  was  the  image  of  God  by  original  nature.  The 
image  of  God  cannot  be  in  that  part  which  is  common  to  us  with 
b3a8ts,  but  rather  in  that  wherein  we  excel  all  living  creatures,  in 
reason,  understanding,  and  an  immortal  spirit.  God  expressly 
saith,  that  none  "saw  a  similitude"  of  him  (Ueut.  iv.  16,  16)  ;  which 
had  not  been  true,  if  man,  in  regard  of  his  body,  had  been  the  im- 
age  and  similitude  of  God,  for  then  a  figure  of  God  had  been  seen 
eveiy  day,  as  often  as  we  saw  a  man  or*  beheld  ourselves.  Nor 
would  the  apostle's  argument  stand  good  (Acts  xvii.  29),  "  That  the 
Godhead  is  not  like  to  stone  graven  by  art,"  if  we  were  not  the 
ofepring  of  God,  and  bore  the  stamp  of  his  nature  in  our  spirits 
rather  than  our  bodies.^  It  was  a  fancy  of  Eugubinus,  that  when 
God  set  upon  the  actual  creation  of  man,  he  took  a  bodily  form  for 
an  exemplar  of  that  which  he  would  express  in  his  work,  and  there- 
fore that  the  words  of  Moses^  are  to  be  understood  of  the  bodv  of 
man ;  because  there  was  in  man  such  a  shape  which  God  had  then 
assumed.  To  let  alone  God's  forming  himself  a  body  for  that 
work  as  a  groundless  fancy,  man  can  in  no  wise  be  said  to  be  the 
image  of  God,  in  regard  of  the  substance  of  his  body ;  but  beasts 
may  as  well  be  said  to  be  made  in  the  image  of  God,  whose  bodies 
have  the  same  members  as  the  body  of  man  for  the  most  part,  and 
excel  men  in  the  acuteness  of  the  senses  and  swiftness  of  their 
motion,  agility  of  body,  greatness  of  strength,  and  in  some  kind  of 
ingenuities  also,  wherein  man  hath  been  a  scholar  to  the  brutes,  and 
beholden  to  their  skill.  The  soid  comes  nearest  the  nature  of  God. 
as  being  a  spiritual  substance ;  vet  considered  singly,  in  regard  of 
its  spiritual  substance,  cannot  well  be  said  to  be  the  image  of  God ; 
a  b^at,  because  of  its  corporeity,  may  as  well  be  called  the  image 
of  a  man,  for  there  is  a  greater  similitude  befrv^ccn  man  and  a  brute, 
in  the  rank  of  bodies,  than  there  can  be  between  God  and  the  high- 
est angels  in  the  rank  of  spirits.  If  it  doth  not  consist  in  the  sub- 
rtance  of  the  soul,  much  less  can  it  in  any  similitude  of  the  body. 
This  imase  consisted  partly  in  the  state  of  man,  as  he  had  domin< 
ion  over  tne  creatures ;  partly  in  the  nature  of  man,  as  he  was  an 
intelligent  being,  and  thereDy  was  capable  of  having  a  grant  of 
that  dominion ;  but  principally  in  the  conformity  of  tne  soul  with 
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God,  in  the  frame  of  his  spirit,  and  the  holiness  of  his  actions ;  not 
at  all  in  the  figure  and  form  of  his  body,  physically,  though  morally 
there  might  be,  as  there  was  a  rectitnae  in  the  body  as  an  instru* 
ment  to  conform  to  the  holy  motions  of  the  soul,  as  the  holiness  of 
the  soul  sparkled  in  th^  actions  and  members  of  the  body.  If 
man  were  like  God  because  he  hath  a  body,  whatsoever  hath  a 
body  hath  some  resemblance  to  God,  and  may  be  said  to  be  in  part 
his  image ;  but  the  truth  is,  the  essence  of  all  creatures  cannot  be 
an  image  of  the  immense  essence  of  God, 

2.  If  God  be  a  pure  Spirit,  "  it  is  unseasonable  to  frame  any  im- 
age or  picture  of  God."*^  Some  heatl^ens  have  been  wiser  in  this 
than  some  Christians ;  Pythagoras  forbade  his  scholars  to  engrave 
mj  shaDe  of  him  upon  a  ring,  because  he  was  not  to  be  compre- 
hended  by  sense,  but  conceived  only  in  our  minds :  our  hands  are 
as  unable  to  fashion  him,  as  our  eyes  to  see  him.^  The  ancient 
Eomans  worshipped  their  gods  one  hundred  and  seventy  years 
before  any  material  representations  of  them ;°»  and  the  ancient  idol- 
atrous Germans  thought  it  a  wicked  thing  to  represent  God  in  a 
human  shape ;  yet  some,  and  those  no  Romanists,  labor  to  defend 
the  making  images  of  God  in  the  resemblance  of  man,  because  he 
is  so  represented  in  Scripture:  "He  may  be,"  saith  one,"  "con- 
ceived so  in  our  minds,  and  figured  so  to  our  sense."  K  this  were 
a  good  reason,  why  may  he  not  be  pictured  as  a  lion,  horn,  eagle, 
rock,  since  he  is  under  such  metaphors  shadowed  tons?  The 
same  ground  there  is  for  the  one  as  for  the  other.  What  though 
man  be  a  nobler  creature,  God  hath  no  more  the  body  of  a  man 
than  that  of  an  eagle ;  and  some  perfections  in  other  creatures 
represent  some  excellencies  in  his  nature  and  actions  which  cannot 
be  figured  by  a  human  shape,  as  strength  by  the  lion,  swiftness  and 
readiness  by  the  wings  of  the  bird.  But  God  hath  absolutely  pro- 
hibited the  making  "  any  image"  whatsoever  of  him,  and  that  with 
terrible  threatenings  (Exod.  xx.  5):  "I,  the  Lord,  am  a  jealous  God, 
visiting  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  their  children,"  and 
Deut.  V.  8,  9.  After  God  had  given  the  Israelites  the  command- 
ment wherein  he  forbade  them  to  have  any  other  gods  before  him, 
he  forbids  all  -figuring  of  him  by  the  hand  of  man;o  not  only 
images,  but  any  likeness  of  him,  either  by  things  in  heaven,  in  the 
earth,  or  in  the  water.  How  often  doth  he  discover  his  indigna- 
tion by  the  prophets,  agaiost  them  that  oflfer  to  mould  him  in  a  crea- 
ture form  1  This  law  was  not  to  serve  a  particular  dispensation,  or 
to  endure  a  particular  time,  but  it  was  a  declaration  of  his  will, 
invariable  in  all  places  and  all  times ;  being  fonnded  upon  the  immu- 
table nature  of  his  being,  and  therefore  agreeable  to  the  law  of 
nature,  otherwise  not  chargeable  upon  the  heathens ;  and  therefore 
when  God  had  declared  his  nature  and  his  works  in  a  stately  and 
majestic  eloquence,  he  doraaudn  of  them,  "  To  whom  they  would 
iken  him,  or  what  likeness  they  would  compare  unto  him?  "  (Isa. 
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rL18);  where  thej  could  find  anything  that  would  be  a  lively 
image  and  reaemblanoe  of  his  infinite  excellency  7  founding  it  upon 
the  infiniteness  of  his  nature,  which  necessarily  implies  the  spintu- 
ality  of  it,  God  is  infinitely  above  anv  statue :  and  those  that  think 
to  Sraw  God  by  a  stroke  of  a  pencil,  or  form  him  by  the  engrav- 
ing of  art,  are  more  stupid  than  the  statues  themselves.  To  show 
die  anreaaonabieness  of  it,  consider, 

L  It  is  impossible  to  fai^ion  any  image  of  God.  If  our  more 
(spacious  soius  cannot  grasp  his  nature,  our  weaker  sense  cannot 
frame  his  image ;  it  is  more  possible,  of  the  two,  to  comprehend 
him  in  our  minds,  than  to  frame  him  in  an  image  to  our  sense.  He 
inhabits  inaccessible  light ;  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  eye  of  man  to 
tee  him,  it  is  impossible  for  the  art  of  man  to  paint  him  upon  walls, 
and  earve  him  out  of  wood.  None  knows  him  but  himseli;  none  can 
describe  him  but  himsel£p  Can  we  draw  a  figure  of  our  own  souls,  and 
express  that  part  of  ourselves,  wherein  we  are  most  like  to  God  ? 
Can  we  extend  this  to  any  bodiljr  fimire,  and  divide  it  into  parts? 
How  cim  we  deal  so  with  the  original  copy,  whence  the  first  draught 
of  our  souls  was  taken,  and  which  is  infinitely  more  spiritual  than 
men  or  angels?  No  corporeal  thing  can  represent  a  spiritjaal  sub- 
stance ;  there  is  no  proportion  in  nature  between  them.  \  God  is  a 
Bnnple,  infinite,  immense,  eternal,  invisible,  incorruptible  being;  a 
statue  is  a  compounded,  finite,  limited,  temporal,  visible,  and  cor- 
ruptible bod j*^  God  is  a  living  spirit ;  but  a  statue  nor  sees,  nor 
hears,  nor  peitseives  anything.  But  suppose  God  had  a  body,  it  is 
impossible  to  mould  an  image  of  it  in  the  true  glory  of  that  body ; 
oan  the  statue  of  an  excellent  monarch  represent  the  majesty  and 
Air  of  his  countenance,  though  made  by  the  skilfuUest  workman  in 
the  world?  If  God  had  a  body  in  some  measure  suited  to  his  ex- 
cellency, were  it  possible  for  man  to  make  an  exact  image  of  him, 
who  cannot  picture  th^ight,  heat,  motion,  magnitude,  and  dazzling 
property  of  tJhe  sun  ?  ^The  excellency  of  any  corporeal  nature  of  the 
least  creature,  the  temper,  instinct,  artifice,  are  beyond  the  power  of 
a  eamng  tool ;  much  more  is  God^ 

2.  To  make  any  corporeal  representations  of  God  is  unworthy  of 
Goi  It  is  a  disgrace  to  his  nature.  Whosoever  thinks  a  carnal 
comiptible  image  to  be  fit  for  a  representation  of  God,  renders  God 
no  better  than  a  carnal  and  a  corporeal  being.  It  is  a  kind  of  de- 
^waing  an  angel,  who  is  a  spiritual  nature,  to  represent  him  in  a 
todily  shape,  who  is  as  far  removed  from  any  fleshliness  as  heaven 
&om  earth ;  much  more  to  dggrade  the  glory  of  the  divine  nature 
to  the  Uneaments  of  a  man.  0^e  whole  stock  of  images  is  but  a  lie 
of  God  (Jer.  x.  8,  14) ;  a  doctrine  of  vanities  and  falsehood ;  it  rep- 
resents him  in  a  false  garb  to  the  world,  and  sinks  his  glory  into  that 
rf  a  corruptible  creature.<i  It  impairs  the  reverence  of  (jod  in  the 
minds  of  men,  and  by  degrees  may  debase  men's  apprehensions  of 
God,  and  be  a  means  to  make  them  believe  he  is  such  a  one  as  them- 
selves ;  and  that  not  being  free  from  the  figure,  he  is  not  also  free  from 
^imperfections  of  tne  bodies.'^  Corporeal  images  of  God  were  the 
fciits  of  base  imaginations  of  him ;  and  as  they  sprung  from  them,  so 
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they  contribute  to  a  greater  corruption  of  the  notions  of  the  divine  na- 
ture :  th  e  heathens  begun  their  first  representations  of  him  by  the  image 
,of  a  corruptible  man,  then  of  birds,  till  they  descended  not  only  to 
ifour-footea  beasts  but  creeping  things,  even  serpents,  as  the  apostle 
/seems  to  intimate  in  his  enumeration  (Bom.  i.  23):  it  had  been  more 
I  honorable  to  have  continued  in  human  representations  of  him,  than 
have  sunk  so  low  as  beasts  and  serpents,  the  baser  images ;  though  the 
first  had  been  infinitely  unworthy  of  him,  he  being  more  above  a  man, 
though  the  noblest  creature,  than  man  is  above  a  worm,  a  toad,  or 
the  most  despicable  creeping  thing  upon  the  earth.    To  think  we 
can  make  an  image  of  God  of  a  piece  of  marble,  or  an  ingot  of 
gold,  is  a  greater  debasing  of  him,  than  it  would  be  of  a  great 
prince,  if  you  should  represent  him  in  the  statue  of  a  frog.     When 
the  Israelites  represented  God  by  a  cal^  it  is  said  "  they  sinned  a 
great  sin"  (Exod.  xxxii.  81) :  and  the  sin  of  Jeroboam,  who  intended 
only  a  representation  of  God  by  the  calves  at  Dan  and  Bethel,  is 
called  more  emphatically,"  "the  wickedness  of  your  wickedness," 
the  very  scjim  and  dregs  of  wickedness.    As  men  debased  God  by 
this,  so  God  debased  men  for  this ;  he  degraded  the  Israelites  into 
captivity,  under  the  worst  of  their  enemies,  and  punished  the  hea- 
thens with  spiritual  jud^ents,  as  uncleanness  through  the  lusts  of 
their  own  hearts  (Rom.  i.  24) ;  which  is  repeated  again  in  other  ex- 
pressions (ver.  26, 27),  as  a  meet  recompense  for  their  disgracing  the 
spiritual  nature  of  God.    Had  God  been  like  to  man,  they  had  not 
offended  in  it ;  but  I  mention  this,  to  show  a  probable  reason  of  those 
base  lusts  which  are  in  the  midst  of  us,  that  have  scarce  been  ex- 
ceeded by  any  nation,  viz.,  the  unworthjr  and  unspiritual  conceits  of 
God,  which  are  as  much  a  debasing  of  him  as  material  images  were 
when  they  were  more  rife  in  the  world ;  and  may  be  as  well  the 
cause  of  spiritual  judgments  upon  men,  as  the  worshipping  molten 
and  carved  images  were  the  cause  of  the  same  upon  the  heathen. 

3.  Yet  this  is  natural  to  man.    Wherein  we  may  see  the  contra- 
riety of  man  to  God.     Though  God  be  a  Spirit,  yet  there  is  nothing 
man  is  more  prone  to,  than  to  represent  him  un<ter  a  corporeal  form. 
,  The  most  famous  guides  of  the  heathen  world  have  fashioned  him, 
1  not  only  according  to  the  more  honorable  images  of  men,  but  best- 
'  ialized  liim  in  the  fojm  of  a  brute.    The  Egyptians,  whose  country 
was  the  school  of  learning  to  Greece,  were  notoriously  guilty  of  this 
brutishness  in  worshipping  an  ox  for  an  image  of  their  God ;  and 
the  Philistines  their  Dagon,  in  a  figure  composed  of  the  image  of  a 
Woman  and  a  fish:^  such  representations  were  ancient  in  the  ori- 
ental parts.    The  gods  of  Laban,  that  he  accuseth  Jacob  of  stealing 
'  from  him,  are  supposed  to  be  little  figures  of  men.™    Such  was  the 
Israelites'  golden  calf;  their  worship  was  not  terminated  on  the 
'^  image,  but  they  worshipped  the  true  God  under  that  representation ; 
i  they  could  not  be  so  brutish  as  to  call  a  calf  their  deliverer,  and  give 
1  him  so  great  a  title  ("  These  be  thy  gods,  O  Israel,  which  brought  * 
thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,"  Exod.  xxxii.  4) :  or  that  which 
they  Imew  belonged  to  the  true  God,  "the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
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and  Jacob."*  They  knew  the  calf  to  be  formed  of  their  ear'-rings, 
but  they  had  consecrated  it  to  God  as  a  representation  of  him ; 
though  they  chose  the  form  of  the  Egyptian  idol,  yet  they  knew 
that  Apis,  Osiris,  and  Isis,  the  gods  of  the  Egyptians  adored  in  that 
figure,  bad  not  wrought  their  redemption  from  bondage,  but  would 
iiave  used  their  force,  had  they  been  possessed  of  any,  to  have  kept 
them  under  the  yoke,  rather  than  have  fireed  them  from  it ;  the  feast  also 
which  they  celebrated  before  that  image,  is  called  by  Aaron  the  feast  of 
the  Lord  (Exod.  xxxii.  5) ;  a  feast  to  Jehovah,  the  incommunicable 
name  of  the  creator  of  the  world ;  it  is  therefore  evident,  that  both  the 

Sriest  and  the  people  pretended  to  serve  the  true  God,  not  any  false 
ivinity  of  Egypt ;  that  God  who  had  rescued  them  from  Egypt 
with  a  mighty  hand,  divided  the  Eed  Sea  before  them,  destroyed 
their  enemies,  conducted  them,  fed  them  by  miracle,  spoken  to  them 
from  Mount  Sinai,  and  amazed  them  by  his  thunderings  and  light- 
nings when  he  instructed  them  by  his  law ;  a  God  whom  they  could 
not  so  soon  forget.  And  with  this  representing  God  by  that  image, 
they  are  charged  by  the  Psalmist  (Psalm  cvi.  19,  20),  "  thev  m^e 
a  calf  in  Horeb,  and  changed  their  glory  into  a  simihtude  of  an  ox 
that  eateth  grass :"  they  changed  their  glory,  that  is,  God,  the  glory 
of  Israel ;  so  that  they  took  this  figure  for  the  image  of  the  true 
God  of  Israel,  their  own  God ;  not  the  God  of  any  other  nation  in 
the  worli  Jeroboam  intended  no  other  by  his  calves,  but  symbols 
of  the  preseiye  of  the  true  God ;  instead  of  the  ark  and  the  propi- 
tiatory which  remained  among  the  Jews.  We  see  the  inclination  of 
our  natures  in  the  practice  of  the  Israelites ;  a  people  chosen  out  of 
the  whole  world  to  bear  up  God's  name,  and  preserve  his  glory  j  and 
in  that  the  images  of  God  were  so  soon  set  up  in  the  Christian 
church;  and  to  this  day,  the  picture  of  God,  in  the  shape  of  an  old 
man,  is  visible  in  the  temple  of  the  Bomanists.  It  is  prone  to  the 
nature  of  man, 

4.  To  represent  God  by  a  corporeal  image ;  and  to  worship  him 
in  and  by  that  image,  is  idolatry.  Though  the  Israelites  did  not  ac- 
knowledge the  calf  to  be  God,  nor  intended  a  worship  to  any  of  the 
Egyptian  deities  by  it ;  but  worshipped  that  God  in  it,  who  had  so 
lately  and  miraculously  delivered  them  from  a  cruel  servitude ;  and 
could  not  in  natural  reason  judge  him  to  be  clothed  with  a  bodily 
shape,  much  less  to  be  like  an  ox  that  eateth  grass ;  yet  the  apostle 
brings  no  less  a  charge  against  them  than  that  of  idolatry  (1  Cor.  x. 
7);  he  calls  them  idolaters,  who  before  that  calf  kept  a  least  to  Je- 
hovah, citing  Exod.  xxxii.  5.  Suppose  we  coula  make  such  an 
image  of  God  as  might  perfectly  represent  him:  yet  since  God  hath 
prohibited  it,  shall  we  be  wiser  than  God  ?  (jBte  hath  sufficiently 
manifested  himself  in  his  works  without  images :  He  is  seen  in  the 
creatures,  more  particularly  in  the  heavens,  which  declare  his  glory. 
His  works  are  more  excellent  representations  of  him,  as  being  the 
works  of  his  own  hands,  than  anything  that  is  the  product  of  the 
art  of  man.  BUs  glory  sparkles  in  the  heavens,  sun,  moon,  and 
Btow,  as  being  magnificent  pieces  of  his  wisdom  and  power ;  yet  the 
kiflsiDg  the  hand  to  the  sun  or  the  heavens,  as  representatives  of  the 
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exceUencj  and  majesty  of  God,  is  idolatry  in  Scripture  acccmnt,  and 
a  denial  of  God  ;y  a  prostituting  the  glory  of  God  to  a  creature* 
Either  the  worship  is  terminated  on  the  image  itself,  and  then  it  is 
confessed  by  all  to  be  idolatry,  because  it  is  a  giving  that  worship  to  a 
creature  which  is  the  sole  right  of  God,  or  not  terminated  in  the 
image,  but  in  the  object  represented  by  it ;  it  is  then  a  foolish  thing ; 
we  may  as  well  terminate  our  worship  on  the  true  object  without, 
as  with  an  image.*  An  erected  statue  is  no  sign  or  symbol  of  God^s 
special  presence,  as  the  ark,  tabernacle,  temple  were.  It  is  no  part 
of  divine  institution ;  has  no  authority  of  a  command  to  support  it ; 
no  cordial  of  a  promise  to  encourage  it ;  and  the  image  beinff  infi- 
nitely distant  from,  and  below  the  majestj^  and  spirituality  oi  God, 
cannot  constitute  one  object  of  worship  with  him.  To  put  a  reli- 
gious character  upon  any  image  formed  bv  the  corrupt  imagination 
of  man,  as  a  representation  of  the  invisible  and  spiritual  Deity,  is  to 
think  the  Godhead  to  be  like  silver  and  gold,  or  stone  graven  by 
art  and  man's  device.* 

III.  This  doctrine  will  direct  us  in  our  conceptions  of  God,  as  a 
pure  perfect  Spirit,  than  which  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  per- 
fect, more  pure,  more  spiritual 

1.  We  cannot  have  an  adequate  or  suitable  conception  of  God: 
He  dwells  in  inaccessible  light ;  inaccessible  to  the  acuteness  of  otir 
fimcy,  as  well  as  the  weakness  of  our  sense.  If  we  could  have 
thoughts  of  him,  as  hiffh  and  excellent  as  his  nature,  our  conceptions 
must  be  as  infinite  as  his  nature.  All  our  imaginations  of  him  can- 
not represent  him,  because  every  created  species  is  finite ;  it  cannot 
therefore  represent  to  us  a  full  and  substantial  notion  of  an  infinite 
Being.  We  cannot  speak  or  think  worthily  enough  of  him,  who  is 
greater  than  our  words,  vaster  than  our  understandings.  Whatso- 
ever we  speak  or  think  of  God,  is  handed  first  to  us  by  the  notice 
we  have  of  some  perfection  in  the  creature,  and  explains  to  us  some 
particular  excellencv  of  God,  rather  than  the  fulness  of  his  essence. 
No  creature,  nor  all  creatures  together,  can  furnish  us  with  such  a 
magnificent  notion  of  God^  as  can  give  us  a  clear  view  of  him.  Yet 
God  in  his  word  is  pleased  to  stop  below  his  own  excellency,  and 
point  us  to  those  excellencies  in  his  works,  whereby  we  may  ascend 
to  the  knowledge  of  those  excellencies  which  are  in  his  nature.  But 
the  creatures,  whence  we  draw  our  lessons,  being  finite,  and  our  un- 
derstandings being  finite,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  have  a  notion  of 
God  commensurate  to  the  immensity  and  spirituality  of  his  being. 
"  God  is  not  like  to  visible  creatures,  nor  is  there  any  proportion 
between  him  and  the  most  spiritual."**  We  cannot  have  a  rail  notion 
of  a  spiritual  nature,  much  less  can  we  have  of  God,  who  is  a  Spinet 
above  spirits.  No  spirit  can  clearly  represent  him :  the  angels,  that 
are  great  spirits,  are  boimded  in  their  extent,  finite  in  their  being,  and 
of  a  mutable  nature.  Yet  though  we  cannot  have  a  suitable  con- 
ception of  God,  we  must  not  content  ourselves  without  any  concep- 
tion of  him.    It  is  our  sin  not  to  endeavor  after  a  true  notion  of 
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him:  it  is  our  sin  to  rest  in  a  mean  and  low  notion  of  him,  when  onr 
leason  tells  ns  we  are  capable  of  having  higher :  but  if  we  ascend  as 
high  as  we  can,  though  we  shall  then  come  short  of  a  suitable  notion 
of  him,  this  is  not  our  sin,  but  our  weakness.  God  is  infinitely 
superior  to  the  choicest  conceptions,  not  only  of  a  sinner,  but  of  a 
creatora  K  all  conceptions  of  God  below  tne  true  nature  of  God 
were  sin,  tiiere  is  not  a  holy  angel  in  heaven  free  from  sin ;  because^ 
though  they  are  the  most  capacious  creatures,  yet  they  cannot  have 
such  a  notion  of  an  infinite  Being  as  is  fully  suitable  to  his  nature, 
unless  they  were  infinite  as  he  himself  is. 

2.  But,  however,  we  must  by  no  means  conceive  of  God  under  a 
human  or  corporeal  shape.  Since  we  cannot  have  conceptions  hon- 
orable enough  for  his  nature,  we  must  take  heed  we  entertain  not 
any  which  may  debase  his  nature ;  though  we  cannot  comprehend 
him  as  he  is,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  &ncy  him  to  be  what  he  is 
not  It  is  a  vain  thin^  to  conceive  him  with  human  lineaments :  we 
mustthink  higher  of  nim  than  to  ascribe  to  him  so  mean  a  shape: 
we  deny  his  spirituality  wben  we  fancy  him  under  such  a  form.  He 
is  spiritual,  and  between  that  which  is  spiritual  and  that  which  is 
corporeal,  there  is  no  resemblance.^^  Indeed,  Daniel  saw  God  in  a 
human  form  (Dan.  vii  9):  "  The.  Ancient  of  dajE  did  sit,  whose  gar- 
ment was  white  as  snow,  and  the  hairs  of  his  head  like  pure  wool :" 
he  is  described  as  coming  to  judgment;  it  is  not  meant  of  Christ 
probably,  because  Christ  (ver.  18)  is  called  the  Son  of  Man  coming 
near  to  the  Ancient  of  days.  This  is  not  the  proper  shape  of  God, 
for  no  man  hath  seen  his  shape.  It  was  a  vision  wherein  such  rep- 
resentations were  made,  as  were  accomiaodated  to  the  inward  sense 
of  Daniel;  Daniel  saw  him  in  a  rapture  or  ecstacy,  wherein  outward 
senses  are  of  no  use.  God  is  described,  not  as  he  is  in  himself,  of  a 
human  form,  but  in  regard  of  his  fitness  to  judge :  "  white,"  notes 
the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  Divine  nature ;  "  Ancient  of  days," 
in  regard  of  his  eternity;  "  white  hair,"  in  regard  of  his  prudence 
and  wisdom,  which  is  more  eminent  in  age  than  youth,  and  more  fit 
to  discern  causes  and  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong. 
Visions  are  riddles,  and  must  not  be  understood  in  a  literal  sense. 
We  are  to  watch  against  such  determiifate  conceptions  of  God.  Yain 
imaginations  do  ea^y  infest  us ;  tinder  will  not  sooner  take  fire  than 
our  natores  kindle  into  wrong  notions  of  the  Divine  Majesty.  We 
are  very  apt  to  fashion  a  god  like  ourselves;  we  must  therefore  look 
upon  such  representations  of  God,  as  accommodated  to  our  weak- 
ness: and  no  more  think  them  to  be  literal  descriptions  of  God,  as 
he  is  in  himself  than  we  will  think  the  image  of  the  sun  in  the  water, 
to  be  the  true  sun  in  the  heavens.  We  may,  indeed,  conceive  o( 
Christ  as  man,  who  hath  in  heaven  the  vestment  of  our  nature,  and 
^  Deu8  figwaius,  though*  we  cannot  conceive  the  godhead  under  a 
human  shape. 

1.  To  have  such  a  fency  is  to  disparage  and  wrong  God.  A  cor- 
poreal fency  of  God  is  as^  ridiculous  in  itself,  and  as  injurious  to  God, 
as  a  wooden  statue.  The  caprices  of  our  imagination  are  often  more 
myslerious  than  tihe  imageswhich  are  the  works  of  art;  it  is  as  iir^ 
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ligious  to  measure  God's  essence  by  oiir  line,  his  perfections  by  our 
imperfections,  as  to  measure  his  thoughts  and  actmgs  by  the  weak- 
ness and  un worthiness  of  our  own.  This  is  to  limit  an  infinite  es- 
sence, and  pull  him  down  to  our  scanty  measures,  and  render  that 
which  is  unconceivably  above  us,  equal  with  us.  It  is  impossible  we 
can  conceive  God  after  the  manner  of  a  body,  but  we  must  bring  hirn 
down  to  the  proportion  of  a  bodv,  which  is  to  diminish  his  glory, 
and  stoop  him  below  the  dignity  oi  his  nature.  God  is  a  pure  Spirit, 
he  hath  nothing  of  the  nature  and  tincture  of  a  body;  whosoever, 
therefore,  conceives  of  him  as  having  a  bodily  form,  though  he  fancy 
the  most  beautiful  and  comely  body,  instead  of  owning  his  dimity, 
detracts  from  the  super-eminent  excellency  of  his  nature  and  bless- 
edness. When  men  fancy  God  like  themselves  in  their  corporeal 
nature,  they  will  soon  make  a  progress,  and  ascribe  to  him  their 
corrupt  nature;  and  while  they  clothe  him  with  their  bodies,  invest 
him  also  in  the  infirmities  of  them.  God  is  a  jealous  God,  very  sen- 
sible of  any  disgrace,  and  will  be  as  much  incensed  against  an  inward 
idolatry  as  an  outward:  that  command  which  forbade  corporeal 
images, <^  would  not  indulge  carnal  imaginations;  since  the  nature  of 
God  is  as  much  wronged  oy  unworthy  images,  erected  in  the  fancy, 
as  by  statues  carved  out  of  stone  or  metals :  one  as  well  as  the  other 
is  a  deserting  of  our  true  spouse,  and  committing  adulte^;  one  with 
a  material  image,  and  the  other  with  a  carnal  notion  of  God.  Since 
God  humbles  himself  to  our  apprehensions,  we  should  not  debase 
him  in  thinking  him  to  be  that  m  his  nature,  which  he  makes  only 
a  resemblance  of  himself  to  us. 

2.  To  have  such  fancies  of  God,  will  obstruct  and  pollute  our 
worship  of  him.  How  is  it  possible  to  give  him  a  right  worship,  of 
whom  we  have  so  debasing  a  notion  ?  We  shall  never  think  a  cor- 
poreal deity  worthy  of  a  dedication  of  our  spirits.  The  hating  in- 
struction, and  casting  God^s  word  behind  the  back,  is  charged  upon 
the  imagination  they  had,  that  "  God  was  such  a  one  as  themselves" 
(Psalm  X  17,  21).  Many  of  the  wiser  heathens  did  not  judge  their 
statues  to  be  their  gods,  or  their  gods  to  be  like  their  statues ;  but 
suited  them  to  their  politic  designs ;  and  judged  them  a  good  inven- 
tion to  keep  people  within  the  bounds  of  obedience  and  devotion, 
by  such  visible  ngures  of  them,  which  might  imprint  a  reverence 
and  fear  of  those  gods  upon  them ;  but  these  are  lalse  measures ;  a 
despised  and  undervalued  God  is  not  an  object  of  petition  or  affeo- 
tion.  Who  woidd  address  seriously  to  a  God  he  has  low  apprehen- 
sions of?  The  more  raised  thoughts  we  have  of  him,  the  viler  sense 
we  shall  have  of  ourselves ;  they  would  make  us  humble  and  self- 
abhorrent  in  our  supplications  to  him  (Job  xlli.  6):  "wherefore  I 
ftbhor  myself,"  &c. 

8.  Though  we  must  not  conceive  of  God,  as  of  a  human  or  cor- 
poreal shape ;  yet  we  cannot  think  of  God,  without  some  reflection 
upon  our  own  being.  We  cannot  conceive  him  to  be  an  intelligent 
being,  but  we  must  make  some  comparison  between  him  and  our 
own  understanding  nature  to  come  to  a  knowledge  of  him.  Since 
we  are  enclosed  in  bodies,  we  apprehend  nothing  but  what  comes  in 
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by  sense,  and  what  we  in  some  sort  measure  by  sensible  objects 
And  in  the  considei&tion  of  those  things  which  we  desire  to  abstract 
from  sense,  we  are  Mn  to  make  use  of  the  assistance  of  sense  and 
visible  things:  and  therefore  when  we  frame  the  highest  notion, 
there  Will  be  some  similitude  of  some  corporeal  thing  in  our  fancy; 
and  though  we  would  spiritualize  our  thoughts,  and  aim  at  a  more 
abstracted  and  raised  understanding,  yet  there  will  be  some  dregs 
of  matter  sticking  to  our  conceptions ;  yet  we  still  judge  by  argument 
and  reasoning,  what  the  thing  is  we  think  of  under  those  material 
images.  A  corporeal  iniage  will  follow  us,  as^the  shadow  doth  the 
body.«  While  we  are  in  the  body,  and  surrounded  with  fleshly- 
matter,  we  cannot  think  of  things  without  some  help  from  corporeal 
representations :  something  of  sense  will  interpose  itself  in  our  purest 
conceptions  of  spiritual  things;^  for  the  faculties  which  serve  for 
contemplation,  are  either  corporeal,  as  the  sense  and  fancy,  or  so 
allied  to  them,  that'  nothing  passes  into  them  but  by  the  organs  of 
the  body;  so  that  there  is  a  natural  inclination  to  figure  nothmg  but 
nnder  a  corporeal  notion,  till  by  an  attentive  application  of  the  mind 
and  reason  to  the  object  thought  upon,  we  separate  that  which  is 
bodily  from  that  which  is  spiritual,  and  by  degrees  ascend  to  that 
true  notion  of  that  we  think  upon,  and  would  have  a  due  conception 
of  in  our  mini  Therefore  God  tempers  the  declaration  of  himself 
to  oar  weakness,  and  the  condition  oi  our  natures.  He  condescends 
to  our  littleness  and  narrowness^^when  he  declares  himself  by  the 
similitude  of  bodily  members,  ^is  the  light  of  the  sun  is  tempered, 
and  diffuseth  itself  to  our  sense  through  the  air  and  vapors,  that  our 
weak  eyes  may  not  be  too  much  dazzled  with  it ;  without  it  we  could 
not  know  or  judge  of  the  sun,  because  we  could  have  no  use  of  our 
sense,  which  we  must  have  before  we  can  judge  of  it  in  our  under- 
standing; so  we  are  not  able  to  conceive  of  spiritual  beings  in  the 
purity  of  their  own  nature,  without  such  a  temperament,  and  such 
shadows  to  usher  them  into  our  minds.^  And  therefore. we  find  the 
Spirit  of  God  accommodates  himself  to^ur  contracted  and  teddered 
capacities,  and  uses  such  expressions  of  God  as  are  suited  to  us  in 
this  state  of  flesh  wherein  we  are.  And  therefore  because  we  cannot 
apprehend  God  in  the  simplicity  of  his  own  being,  and  his  undivided 
essence,  he  draws  the  representations  of  himself  from  several  crea- 
tures and  several  actions  of  those  creatures :  as  sometimes  he  is  said 
to  be  angry,  to  walk,  to  sit,  to  fly;  not  that  we  should  rest  in  such 
conceptions  of  him,  but  take  our  rise  from  this  foundation,  and  such 
perfections  in  the  creatures,  to  mount  up  to  a  knowledge  of  God's 
nature  by  those  several  steps,  and  conceive  of  him  by  those  divided 
excellencies,  because  we  cannot  conceive  of  him  in  the  purity  of  his 
own  essence.  We  cannot  possibly  think  or  speak  of  God,  unless 
we  transfer  the  names  of  created  perfections  to  him ;?  yet  we  are  to 
conceive  of  them  in  a  higher  manner  when  we  apply  them  to  the 
Divine  nature,  than  when  we  consider  them  in  the  several  creatures 
formally,  exceeding  those  perfections  and  excellencies  which  are  in 
the  creatu:re,  and  in  a  more  excellent  manner :  '*  as  one  saith,  though 
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we  ca]iD,ot  comprehend  Gtod  without  the  help  of  Buch  resemblancea 
yet  we  may,  without  making  an  image  of  mm;  so  that  inability  oi 
oura  excuseth  those  apprehensions  of  him  from  any  way  offendinc 
against  his  Divine  nature."**  These  are  not  notions  so  much  suitea 
to  the  nature  of  God  as  the  weakness  of  n3ian.  They  ai*e  helps  to  our 
meditations,  but  ought  not  to  be  formal  conceptions  of  lam.  We 
may  assist  ourselves  in  our  apprehensions  of  him,  by  considering  the 
fiubtilty  and  spirituality  of  air ;  and  considering  the  members  of  a 
body,  without  thinking  him  to  be  air,  or  to  have  any  corporeal  mem- 
ber. Our  reason  tells  us,  that  whatsoever  is  a  boay,  is  limited  and 
bounded ;  and  the  notion  of  infiniteness  and  bodiliness,  cannot  agree 
and  consist  together :  and  therefore  what  is  offered  by  our  fancy- 
should  be  purified  by  our  reason. 

4.  Therefore  we  are  to  elevate  and  refine  all  our  notions  of  God, 
and  spiritualize  our  conceptions  of  him.  Every  man  is  to  have  a 
conception  of  God ;  thererore  he  ought  to  have  one  of  the  highest 
elevation.  Since  we  cannot  have  a  full  notion  of  him,  we  should 
endeavor  to  make  it  as  high  and  as  pure  as  we  can.  Though  we  can- 
not conceive  of  God,  but  some  corporeal  representations  or  images  in 
our  minds  will  be  conversant  with  us,  as  motes  in  the  air  when  we 
look  upon  the  heavens,  yet  our  conceptions  may  and  must  rise 
higher.  As  when  we  see. the  draught  of  the  heavens  and  earth  in  a 
globe,  or  a  kingdom  in  a  map,  it  helps  our  conceptions,  but  doth  not 
terminate  them:  we  conceive  them  to  be  of  a  vast  extent,  far  beyond 
that  short  description  of  them.  So  we  should  endeavor  to  refine 
every  representation  of  God,  to  rise  higher  and  higheV,  and  have  oux 
apprehensions  still  more  purified ;  separating  the  perfect  from  the 
imperfect,  casting  away  the  one,  and  greatening  the  other ;  conceive 
him  to  be  a  Spirit  diflfused  through  all,  containing  all,  perceiving  alL 
All  the  perfections  of  God  are  infinitely  elevated  above  the  excellen- 
cies of  the  creatures;  above  whatsoever  can  be  conceived  by  the  clear- 
est and  most  piercing  understanding.  The  nature  of  God  as  a  Spirit  is 
infinitely  superior  to  whatsoever  we  can  conceive  perfect  in  the  notion 
of  a  created  spirit.  Whatsoever  God  is,  he  is  infinitely  so :  he  is  infi- 
nite Wisdom,  infinite  Goodness,  infinite  Knowledge,  infinite  Power^ 
infinite  Spirit;  infinitely  distant  from  the  weakness  of  creatureS| 
infinitely  mounted  above  the  excellencies  of  creatures :  as  easy  to  be 
known  that  he  is,  as  impossible  to  be  comprehended  what  he  is. 
Conceive  of  him  as  excellent,  without  any  imperfection;  a  Spirit 
without  parts ;  great  without  quantity ;  perfect  without  quauty ; 
every  where  without  place ;  ppweriul  without  members ;  understand- 
ing without  ignorance ;  wise  without  reasoning ;  light  without  dark- 
ness ;  infinitely  more  excelling  the  beauty  of  all  creatures,  than  the 
light  in  the  sun,  pure  and  unviolated,  exceeds  the  splendor  of  the 
Bun  dispersed  and  divided  through  a  cloudy  and  misty  air :  and  when 
you  have  risen  to  the  highest,  conceive  him  yet  infinitelj^  above  all 
you  can  conceive  of  spirit,  and  acknowledge  the  infirmity  of  youp 
own  minds.  And  whatsoever  conception  comes  into  your  mmda^ 
•ayi  This  is  not  God ;  God  is  more  tnan  this :  if  I  could  conceive 
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him,  he  were,  not  God ;  for  God  is  inbomprehensibly  above  whatso 
ever  I  can  say,  whatsoever  I  can  think  and  coDoeive  of  him. 

Inference  1.  If  God  be  a  Spirit,  no  corporeal  thing  can  defile  hinO 
Some  bring  «n  argument  agamst  the  omnipresence  of  God,  that  it  is 
a  diq)aragement  to  the  Divine  essence  to  be  eveiywhere,  in  nasty 
cottages  as  well  as  beautiful  palaces  and  gamishea  temples.  What 
place  can  defile  a  spirit  ?  Is  light,  which  approaches  to  the  nature 
of  spirit,  polluted  bj  shining  upon  a  dunghill,  or  a  sunbeam  tainted 
by  oarting  upon  a  quagmire  ?  Doth  an  angdl  contract  any  soil,  by 
stepping  into  a  nasty  prison  to  deliver  Peter?  What  can  steam  from 
the  most  noiaome  body  to  pollute  the  spiritual  nature  of  God  ?  As 
he  is  "  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  miquity,"*  so  he  is  of  a  more  I 
spiritual  substance  than  to  contract  any  physical  pollution  from  the  \ 
places  where  he  doth  diffiise  himself.  Did  our  Savfour,  who  had  a  I 
true  body,  derive  anv  taint  from  the  lepers  he  touched,  the  diseases 
he  cured,  or  Uie  devils  he  expelled  ?  God  is  a  pure  Spirit ;  plungetiii  I 
himself  into  no  filth ;  is  dashed  with  no  spot  by  being  present  with  J 
all  bodies.    Bodies  only  receive  defilement  from  bodies.  ^ 

hfirtnoR  2.  If  God  l>e  a  Spirit,  he  is  active  and  communicative.  He 
is  not  clogged  with  heavy  and  sluggish  matter,  which  is  cause  of  dul- 
ness  and  inactivity.  The  more  subfle,  thin,  and  approaching  nearer  the 
nature  of  a  spirit  anything  is,  the  more  diffusive  it  is.  Air  is  a  gliding 
substance;  spreads  itself  through  all  regions,  pierceth  into  all  bodies ;  it 
fills  the  space  between  heaven  and  eartn ;  there  is  nothing  but  partakes 
of  the  virtue  of  it  Light,  which  is  an  emblem  of  spirit,  insinuates  itself 
into  all  places,  refresheth  all  things.  As  spirits  are  fuller,  so  they  are 
more  overflowing,  more  piercing,  more  operative  than  bodies.  The 
Egyptian  horses  were  weak  things,  because  they  were  "  fiesh,  and  not 
spirit"^  The  soul  being  a  spirit,  conveys  more  to  the  body  than  the 
body  can  to  it.  What  cannot  so  great  a  spirit  do  for  us?  What  can- 
not  so  great  a  spirit  work  in  us?  God,  bemg  a  spirit  above  all  spirits, 
can  pierce  into  the  centre  of  all  spirits ;  m&e  his  way  into  the  most 
secret  recesses ;  stamp  what  he  pleases.  It  is  no  more  to  him  to  turn 
our  spirits,  than  to  make  a  wilaemess  become  waters,  and  speak  a 
chaos  into  a  beautiful  frame  of  heaven  and  earth.  He  can  act  our 
Bools  with  infinite  more  ease  than  our  souls  can  act  our  bodies ;  he 
can  fix  in  us  what  motions,  frames,  inclinations  he  pleases ;  he  can 
come  and  settle  in  our  hearts  with  all  his  treasures.  It  is  an  en- 
couragement  to  confide  in  him,  when  we  petition  him  for  spiritual 
blessings:  as  he  is  a  spirit,  he  is  possessed  with  "  spiritual  blessings."^ 
A  spirit  delights  to  bestow  thin^  suitable  to  its  nature,  as  bodies  do 
to  communicate  what  is  agreeable  to  theirs.  As  he  is  a  Father  of 
spirits,  we  may  go  to  him  for  the  welfiu^  of  our  spirits ;  he  being  a 
Spmt,  is  as  able  to  repair  our  spirits  as  he  was  to  create  them.  As 
he  is  a  Spirit,  he  is  indefatigable  in  acting.  The  members  of  tiie 
body  tire  and  flag ;  but  who  ever  heard  of  a  soul  wearied  with  being 
active?  who  ever  hffftfd  ^ ^  i^ftftry  ft^ig^  ?  In  the  purest  simplicity, 
tbere  is  fhe  greatest  power,  the  most  emcadlous  goodness,  the  most 
leaching  justice  to  afi^t  the  spirit,  that  can  insinuate  itself  eveij<* 
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where  to  punish  wickedness  without  weariness,  as  well  as  to  comfort 
goodness.  God  is  active,  because  he  is  spirit ;  and  if  we  be  like  to 
God,  the  more  spiritual  we  are,  the  more  active  we  shall  be. 

Inference  8.  God  being  a  Spirit,  is  immortal.  His  being  immortal, 
and  being  invisible,  are  joined  tojgether."*  Spirits  are  in  their  nature 
incorruptible ;  they  can  only  perish  by  that  hand  that  framed  them. 
Every  compounded  thing  is  subject  to  mutation ;  but  God,  being  a 
pure  and  simple  Spirit,  is  without  corruption,  without  any  shadow 
of  change."  Where  there  is  composition,  there  is  some  kind  of  re- 
pugnancy of  one  part  against  the  other ;  and  where  there  is  repug- 
nancy, there  is  a  capability  of  dissolution.  God,  in  regard  of  his 
infinite  spirituality,  hath  nothing  in  his  own  nature  contrary  to  it ; 
can  have  nothing  in  himself  which  is  not  himself.  The  world  per- 
ishes ;  friends  change  and  are  dissolved ;  bodies  moulder,  because  tnej 
are  mutable.  God  is  a  Spirit  in  the  highest  excellency  and  glory  of 
spirits ;  nothing  is  beyond  him  ;  nothing  above  him  ;  no  contrariety 
within  him.  This  is  our  comfort,  if  we  devote  ourselves  to  him ; 
this  God  is  our  God ;  this  Spirit  is  our  Spirit ;  this  is  our  all,  our 
immutable,  our  incorruptible  support ;  a  Spirit  that  cannot  die  and 
leave  us. 

Inference  4.  If  God  be  a  Spirit,  we  see  how  we  can  only  converse 
with  him  by  our  spirits.  Bodies  and  spirits  are  not  suitable  to  one 
another :  we  can  only  see,  know,  embrace  a  spirit  with  our  spirita. 
He  judges  not  of  us  by  our  corporeal  actions,  nor  our  external  de- 
votions by  our  masks  and  disguises:  he  fixes  his  eye  upon  the  frame 
of  the  heart,  bends  his  ear  to  the  groans  of  our  spirits.  He  is  not 
pleased  with  outward  pomp.  He  is  not  a  body ;  therefore  the  beauty  ^ 
of  temples,  delicacy  of  sacrifices,  Amies  of  incense,  are  not  grateful 
to  him ;  by  those,  or  any  external  axjtion,  we  have  no  communion 
with  him.  A  spirit,  when  broken,  is  his  delightful  sacrifice  ;<>  we  must 
therefore,  have  our  spirits  fitted  for  him,  "  be  renewed  in  the  spirit 
of  our  minds,"p  that  we  may  be  in  a  posture  to  live  with  him,  and 
have  an  intercourse  with  him.  We  can  never  be  united  to  God  but  in 
our  spirits :  bodies  imite  with  bodies,  spirits  with  spirits.  The  more 
spiritual  anything  is,  the  more  closely  doth  it  unite.  Alt  hath  the 
closest  union;  nothing  meets  together  sooner  than  that,  when  the 
parts  are  divided  by  the  interposition  of  a  body. 

Inference  5.  K  God  be  a  Spirit,  he  can  only  be  the  true  satisfaction 
of  our  spirits :  spirit  can  only  be  filled  with  spirit :  content  flows 
from  likeness  and  suitableness.  As  we  have  a  resemblance  to  God 
in  regard  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  our  soul,  so  we  can  have  no  sat- 
isfaction but  in  him.  Spirit  can  no  more  be  really  satisfied  with  that 
which  is  corporeal,  than  a  beast  can  delight  in  the  company  of  an 
anjgel.  Corporeal  things  can  no  more  fill  a  hungry  spirit,  than  pure 
spirit  can  feed  an  hxmgry  body.  God,  the  highest  Spirit,  can  only 
reach  out  a  full  content  to  our  spirits.  Man  is  lord  of  the  creation : 
nothing  below  him  can  be  fit  for  his  converse ;  nothing  above  him 
offers  itseif  to  his  converse  but  God.  We  have  no  correspondence 
with  angels.    The  influence  they  have  upon  us,  the  protection  they 
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afford  nfl,  la  secret  and  undiscemed;  but  Grod,  the  highest  Spiiit, 
offeis  himself  to  ua  in  his  Son,  in  his  ordinances,  is  visible  in  every 
creature,  presents  himself  to  us  in  every  providence ;  to  him  we  must 
seek ;  in  aim  we  must  rest  God  had  no  rest  from  the  creation  till 
he  had  made  man ;  and  man  can  have  no  rest  in  the  creation  till  he 
rests  in  God.  God  only  is  our  dwelling  place  ;q  our  soxds  should 
gdIj  long  for  him  :^  our  souls  should  only  wait  upon  him.  The 
spirit  of  man  never  riseth  to  its  original  glory,  till  itbe  carried  up 
on  the  wings  of  faith  and  love  to  its  original  cop  v.  rThe  fece  of  the 
soul  looks  most  beautifol,  when  it  is  turned  to  tne  lace  of  God,  the 
Father  of  spirits ;  when  the  derived  spirit  is  fixed  upon  the  original 
Spirit,  drawing  from  it  life  and  glory.  \  Spirit  is  only  the  receptacle 
ot  spirit  God,  as  Spirit,  is  our  principle;  we  must  therefore  live 
upon  him.  God,  as  Spirit,  hath  some  resemblance  to  us  as  his  image ; 
we  must,  therefore,  only  satisfy  ourselves  in  him. 

Inference  6.  If  God  be  a  Spirit,  we  should  take  most  care  of  that 
wherein  we  are  like  to  God.  Spirit  is  nobler  than  body ;  we  must, 
therefore,  value  our  spirits  above  our  bodies.  The  soul,  as  spirit, 
partakes  more  of  the  divine  nature,  and  deserves  more  of  our  choicest 
cares.  If  we  have  any  love  to  this  Spirit,  we  should  have  a  real  affec- 
tion to  our  own  spirits,  as  bearing  a  stamp  of  the  spiritual  Divinity, 
the  chiefest  of  all  the  works  of  God ;  as  it  is  said  of  behemoth  (Job  xl. 
19).  That  which  is  most  the  image  of  this  immense  spirit,  should 
be  our  darling ;  so  David  calls  his  soul  (Psalm  xxxv.  17).  Shall  we 
take  care  of  mat  wherein  we  partake  not  of  God,  and  not  delight  in 
the  jewel  which  hath  his  own  signature  upon  it  ?  God  was  not  only 
the  Framer  of  spirits,  and  the  End  of  spints ;  but  the  Copy  and  Ex- 
emplar of  spirits.  God  partakes  of  no  corporeity;  he  is  pure  Spirit 
But  how  do  we  act,  as  if  we  were  only  matter  and  body  I  We  nave 
but  little  kindness  for  this  great  Spirit  as  well  as  our  own,  if  we  take 
no  care  of  his  immediate  oflfepring,  since  he  is  not  only  Spirit,  but 
the  Father  of  spirits.* 

Inference  7.  Ii  God  be  a  Spirit,  let  us  take  heed  of  those  sins  which 
are  spiritual.  Paul  distinguisheth  between  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  and 
that  of  the  spirit*  By  the  one  we  defile  the  body ;  by  the  other 
we  defile  the  spirit,  which,  in  regard  of  its  nature,  is  of  kin  to  the 
Creator.  To  wrong  one  who  is  near  of  kin  to  a  prince,  is  worse 
than  to  injure  an  inferior  subject  When  we  make  our  spirits,  which 
are  most  like  to  God  in  their  nature,  and  framed  according  to  his 
image,  a  stage  to  act  vain  imaginations,  wicked  desires,  and  unclean 
affections,  we  wrong  God  in  the  excellency  of  his  work,  and  reflect 
upon  the  nobleness  of  the  pattern ;  we  wrong  him  in  that  part  where 
he  hath  stamped  the  most  signal  character  of  his  own  spiritual  na- 
ture ;  we  defile  that  whereby  we  have  only  converse  witn  him  as  a 
Spirit,  which  he  hath  ordered  more  immediately  to  represent  him  in 
this  nature,  than  all  corporeal  things  in  the  world  can,  and  make 
that  Spirit  with  whom  we  desire  to  be  joined  unfit  for  such  a  knot 
God's  spirituality  is  the  root  of  his  other  perfections.  We  have  al- 
ready beard  he  could  not  be  infinite,  omnipresent,  immutable,  without 
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it\^  Spiritual  Eons  are  the  greatest  root  of  bitterness  within  n&  Aa 
our  spirits  renders  us  more  like  to  a  spiritual  God,  so  ^ir< 
itiial  sins  bring  us  into  a  conformity  to  a  degraded  deviL^  Canial 
sins  change  us  from  m^a  to  brutes,  and  spirit^  sins  div^lt  us  of  the 
image  of  Grod  for  the  image  of  Satan.  We  should  by  no  means 
make  our  spirits  a  dunghill,  which  bear  upon  them  the  character  of 
the  spiritual  nature  oiGod,  and  were  made  for  his  residence.  Let 
us,  therefore,  behave  ourselves  towards  Gt>d  in  all  those  ways  which 
the  spiritual  nature  of  God  requires  us. 


DISCOURSE   IV. 


ON   SPIRITUAL   WORSHIP. 


Jon  T,  84.— ^od  IB  a  Spirit :  and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  ipUt 

and  in  truth. 

Hayikg  thus  despatched  the  first  proposition,  "  God  is  a  Spirit,** 
it  will  not  be  amiss  to  handle  the  inference  our  Saviour  makes  from 
that  proposition,  which  is  the  second  observation  propounded. 

DocL  That  the  worship  due  &om  us  to  God  ought  to  be  spiritual, 
and  spirituallj-performea.  Spirit  and  truth  are  understood  variously. 
We  are  to  worship  God, 

1.  Not  bj  legal  ceremonies.  The  evangelical  administration  beinff 
called  spirit,  in  opposition  to  the  legal  ordinances  as  carnal;  ana 
truth  in  opposition  to  them  as  typical.  As  the  whole  Judaical  ser- 
vice is  caU^  fl^,  so  the  whole  evangelical  service  is  called  spirit ; 
or  spirit  may  be  opposed  to  the  worship  at  Jerusalem,  as  it  was  car- 
nal ;  truth,  to  the  worship  on  the  Mount  Gerizim,  because  it  was 
fidse.  They  had  not  the  true  object  of  worship,  nor  the  true  medium 
of  worship  as  those  at  Jerusalem  had.  Their  worship  should  oease, 
because  it  was  &lse ;  and  the  Jewish  worship  should  cease,  because 
it  was  camaL  There  is  no  need  of  a  candle  when  the  sun  spreads 
his  beams  in  the  air ;  no  need  of  those  ceremonies  when  the  Sun  of 
righteousness  appeared ;  they  only  served  for  candles  to  instruct  and 
direct  men  till  the  time  of  his  coming.  The  shadows  are  chased 
away  by  displaying  the  substance,  so  that  they  can  be  of  no  more 
use  m  the  worship  of  God,  since  the  end  for  which  they  were  insti- 
tuted is  expired ;  and  that  discovered  to  us  in  the  gospel,  which  the 
Jews  sought  for  in  vain  among  the  baggage  and  stun  of  their  cer- 
emonies. 

2.  With  a  spiritual  and  sincere  frame.  In  spirit,  i.  e,  with  spirit ; 
with  the  inward  operations  of  all  the  faculties  of  our  souls,  and  the 
cream  and  flower  of  them ;  and  the  reason  is^  because  there  ought 
to  be  a  worship  suitable  to  the  nature  of  God ;  and  as  the  worship 
was  to  be  spiritual,  so  the  ,e2;ercise  of  that  worship  ought  to  be  in  a 
spiritual  manner.'  It  shall  be  a  worship  "in  truth,"  because  the 
true  God  shall  be  adored  without  those  vain  imaginations  and  fan- 
tasdo  resemblances  of  him,y  which  were  common  among  the  blind 
Gentiles,  and  contrary  to  the  glorious  nature  of  God,  and  unworthy 
ingredients  in  religious  services.  It  shall  be  a  worship  "in  spirit," 
wohout  those  carnal  rites  the  degenerate  Jews  rested  on ;  such  a 
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f)osttiTe  of  soul  which  is  the  life  and  ornament  of  every  service  God 
ooks  for  at  your  hands.  There  must  be  some  proportion  between 
the  object  adored,  and  the  manner  in  which  we  aidore  it ;  it  muBt 
not  be  a  mere  corporeal  worship,  because  God  is  not  a  body ;  but  it 
must  rise  from  the  centre  of  our  soul,  because  God  is  a  Spirit.  If 
he  were  a  body,  a  bodily  worship  might  suit  him,  images  might  be 
fit  to  represent  him;  but  being  a  Spirit,  our  bodily  services  enter  us 
not  into  communion  with  him.  Being  a  spirit,  we  must  banish  firom 
our  minds  all  carnal  imaginations  of  him,  and  separate  from  our 
wills  all  cold  and  dissembled  affections  to  him.  We  must  not  only 
have  a  loud  voice,  but  an  elevated  soul ;  not  only  a  bended  knee, 
but  a  broken  heart ;  not  only  a  supplicating  tone,  but  a  groaning 
spirit ;  not  only  a  ready  ear  tor  the  word,  but  a  receiving  heart;  and 
this  shall  be  or  greater  value  with  him,  than  the  most  costly  outward 
services  offered  at  Gerizim  or  Jerusalem.  Our  Saviour  certainly 
meant  not  by  worshipping  in  spirit,  only  the  matter  of  the  evangel- 
ical service,  as  opposea  to  the  legal  administration,  without  the  man- 
ner wherein  it  was  to  be  performed.  It  is  true,  God  always  sought 
a  worship  in  spirit ;  he  expected  the  heart  of  the  worshipper  should 
join  with  his  instituted  rights  of  adoration  in  every  exercise,  of 
them ;  but  he  expects  such  a  carriage  more  under  the  gospel  adnain- 
istration,  because  of.  the  clearer  discoveries  of  his  nature  made  in  it, 
and  the  greater  assistances  conveyed  by  it. 

I  shall,  therefore,  1.  Lay  down  some  general  propositions.  2.  Show 
what  this  spiritual  worship  is.  8.  Why  we  must  offer  to  God  a  spiritual 
service.  4.  The  use. 

1.  Some  general  propositions. 

Prop  I.  The  right  exercise  of  worship  is  founded  upon,  and  riseth 
fix)m,  the  spirituSity  of  God.*  The  first  ground  of  the  worship  we 
render  to  God,  is  jthe  infinite  excellency  of  his  nature,  which  is  not 
only  one  attribute,  but  results  from  all;  for  (rod,  as  God,  is  the 
object  of  worship ;  and  the  notion  of  God  consists  not  in  thinking 
him  wise,  good,  just,  but  all  those  infinitely  beyond  any  conception , 
and  hence  it  follows  that  God  is  an  object  infinitely  to  be  loved  and 
honored.  His  goodness  is  sometimes  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  a 
motive  of  our  homage  (Psahn  cxxx.  4):  "There  is  forgiveness  with 
thee  that  thou  mayest  be  feared."  Fear,  in  the  Scripture  dialect,  signi- 
fies  the  "whole  worship  of  God"  (Acts  x.  35):  but  in  every  nation, 
"he  that  fears  him"  is  accepted  of  him.»  If  God  should  act  towards 
men  according  to  the  rigors  of  his  justice  due  to  them  for  the  least 
of  their  crimes,  there  could  be  no  exercise  of  any  affection  but  that 
of  despair,  which  could  not  engender  a  worship  of  God,  which  ought 
to  be  joined  with  love,  not  with  hatred.  The  beneficence  and  patience 
of  God,  and  his  readiness  to  pardon  men,  ^  the  reason  of  the  honor 
they  return  to  him ;  and  this  is  so  evident  a  motive,  that  generally 
the  idolatrous  world  ranked  those  creatures  in  the  number  of  theix 
gods,  which  they  perceived  useful  and  beneficial  to  mankind,  as  the 
sun  and  moon,  the  Egyptians  the  ox,  &c.  And  the  more  beneficial 
anything  appeared  to  mankind,  the  higher  station  men  gave  it  in  the 
rank  of  their  deities,  and  bestowed  a  more  peculiar  and  solenm  wor- 
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Aip  upon  it.     Men  worshipped  God  to  procure  and  continue  hia 
&Tor,  vhich  would  not  have  oeen  acted  by  them,  had  they  not  con- 
ceived it  a  pleasing  thing  to  him  to  be  merciful  and  gracious.    Some- 
timeB  his  justice  is  proposed  to  us  as  a  motive  of  worship  (Heb.  xii. 
28, 29):  "Serve  Goa  with  reverence  and  godly  fear,  for  our  God  is  a 
ooDsuming  fire ;"  which  includes  his  holiness,  whereby  he  doth  hate 
fooL,  as  well  as  his  wrath,  whereby  he  doth  punish  it.    Who  but  a 
mad  and  totally  brutish  person,  or  one  that  was  resolved  to  make 
war  against  heaven,  coula  behold  the  effects  of  God's  anger  in  the 
world,  consider  him  in  his  justice  as  a  ^'  consuming  fire,"  and  despise 
him,  and  rather  be  drawn  out  by  that  consideration  to  blasphem  v 
and  despair,  than  to  seek  all  ways  to  appease  him?    Now  though 
the  infinite  power  of  God,  his  unspeakable  wisdom,  his  incompre- 
hensible goodness,  tbe  holiness  of  nis  nature,  the  vigilance  of  his 
i>iovidence,  the  bounty  of  his  hand,  signify  to  man  that  he  should 
ore  and  honor  him,  and  are  the  motives  of  worship ;  yet  the  spirit- 
nality  of  his  nature  is  the  rule  of  worship,  and  directs  us  to  render 
onr  duty  to  Him  with  aU  the  powers  of  our  soul.     As  his  goodness 
beams  out  upon  us,  worship  is  due  in  justice  to  him ;  and  as  he  is 
ibe  most  excellent  nature,  veneration  is  due  to  him  in  the  highest 
manner  with  the  choicest  affections.     So  that  indeed  the  spirituality 
of  God  comes  chiefly  into  consideration  in  matter  of  worship :  all  his 
perfections  are  grounded  upon  this :  he  could  not  be  infinite,  immu- 
table, omniscient,  if  he  were  a  corporeal  being  ;^  we  cannot  give  hirn 
a  worship  unless  we  judge  him  worthjr,  excellent,  and  deserving  a 
worship  at  our  hands ;  and  we  cannot  judge  him  worthy  of  a  wor- 
ship,  unless  we  have  some  apprehensions  and  admirations  of  his 
infinite  virtues;  and  we  cannot  apprehend  and  admire  those  perfec- 
tions, but  as  we  see  them  as  causes  shining  in  their  effects.     When 
we  see,  therefore,  the  firame  of  the  world  to  be  the  work  of  his 
pcwrer,  the  order  of  the  world  to  be  the  fmit  of  his  wisdom,  and  the 
usefulness  of  the  world  to  be  the  product  of  his  goodness,  we  find 
the  motives  and  reasons  of  worship ;  and  weighing  l^at  this  power, 
wisdom,  goodness,  infinitely  transcend  any  corporc^al  nature,  we  find 
a  rule  of  worship,  that  it  ought  to  be  offered  by  us  in  a  manner  suit- 
able to  such  a  nature  as  ia  infinitely  above  any  bodily  being.    His 
being  a  Spirit  declares  what  he  is;  ms  other  penections  declare  what 
kind  of  Spirit  he  is.    All  God's  perfections  suppose  him  a  Spirit;  aU 
eentie  in  this;  his  wisdom  doth  not  suppose  him  merciful,  or  his 
mercy  suppose  him  omniscient;  there  may  be  distinct  notions  of 
thoB^  but  all  suppose  him  to  be  of  a  spiritual  nature.    How  cold 
and  frozen  wUl  our  devotions  be,  if  we  consider  not  his  omniscience, 
whereby  he  discerns  our  hearts !     How  carnal  will  our  services  be, 
if  we  consider  him  not  as  a  pure  Spirit  I«    In  our  offers  to,  and 
tnnsactions  with  men,  we  deal  not  with  them  as  mere  animals,  but 
as  rational  creatures ;  and  we  debase  their  natures  if  we  treat  them 
otherwise;  and  if  we  have  not  raised  apprehensions  of  God's  spiritual 
nature  in  our  treating  wilii  him,  but  allow  him  only  such  frames  as 
ve  think  fit  enough  for  men,  we  debase  his  spirituality  to  the  little- 
1169  of  our  owB  being.    We  must,  therefore,  possess  our  souls  with 
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this ;  we  shall  else  render  him  no  better  than  a  fleshly  service.  We 
do  not  much  concern  ourselves  in  those  things  oi  which  we  are 
either  utterly  ignorant,  or  haye  but  slight  apprehensions  o£  That 
is  the  first  proposition ;— ^The  right  exercise  of  worship  is  grounded 
upon  the  spirituality  of  God. . 

Prop.  IL  This  spiritual  worship  of  God  is  manifest  by  the  light  of 
nature,  to  be  due  to  him.    In  rererence  to^this,  consider, 

1*  The  outward  means  or  matter  of  that  worship  which  would  be 
acceptable  to  God,  was  not  known  by  the  light  of  nature.    The  law 
for  a  worship,  and  for  a  spiritual  worship  \j  the  faculties  of  our 
souls  was  natural,  and  part  of  the  law  of  creation;  though  the  deter- 
mination of  the  particular  acts,  whereby  God  would  haye  this  homage 
testified,  was  of  positive  institution,  and  depended  not  upon  the  law 
of  creation.    Though  Adam  in  innocence  knew  God  was  to  be  wor- 
shipped, yet  by  nature  he  did  not  know  by  what  outward  acts  he 
was  to  pajr  this  respect,  or  at  what  time  he  was  more  solemnly  to  be 
exercised  m  it  than  at  another :  this  depended  upon  the  directions  God, 
as  the  sovereign  Governor  and  Lawgiver,  should  prescribe.     You 
therefore  find  the  ^sitive  institutions  of  the  "  tree  of  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil,    and  the  determination  of  the  time  of  worship 
(Gen.  ii.  3,  17).    Had  there  been  any  such  notion  in  Adam  natu- 
rally, as  strong  as  that  other,  that  a  worship  was  due  to  God,  there 
would  have  been  found  some  relics  of  these  modes  universally  con- 
sented to  by  mankind,  as  well  as  of  the  other;    But  though  all 
nations  have  by  an  universal  consent  concurred  in  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  being  of  God,  and  his  right  to  adoration,  and  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  creature  to  it ;  and  that  there  ought  to  be  some  public 
rule  and  polity  in  matters  of  religion  (for  no  nation  hath  been  in  the 
world  without  a  worship,  and  witnout  external  acts  and  certam  cere- 
monies to  signify  that  worship);  yet  their  modes  and  rites  have  been 
as  various  as  their  climates,  unless  in  that  common  notion  of  sacri- 
fices, not  descending  to  them  by  nature,  but  tradition  from  Adam ; 
and  the  various  ways  of  worship  have  been  more  provoking  than 
pleasing.    Every  nation  suited  the  kind  of  worship  to  their  particular 
ends  and  polities  they  designed  to  rule  by.    How  God  was  to  be 
worshipped  is  more  difficult  to  be  discerned  by  nature  with  its  eyes 
out  than  with  its  eyes  clear.**    The  pillars  upon  which  the  worship 
of  God  stands  cannot  be  discerned  without  revelation,  no  more  than 
blind  Samson  could  tell  where  the  pillars  of  the  Philistines'  theatre 
stood,  without  one  to  conduct  him.   What  Adam  could  not  see  with 
his  sound  eyes,  we  cannot  with  our  dim  eyes;  he  must  be  told  fiom 
heaven  what  worship  was  fit  for  the  God  of  heaven.    It  is  not  by 
nature  that  we  can  nave  such  a  full  prospect  of  God  as  may  content 
and  quiet  us ;  this  is  the  noble  effect  of  bivine  revelation ;  He  only 
knows  himself,  and  can  only  make  himself  known  to  us.    It  could 
not  be  supposed  that  an  infinite  Grod  should  have  no  perfections  but 
what  were  visible  in  the  works  of  his  hands ;  and  that  these  perfec- 
tions should  not  be  infinitely  greater,  than  as  thej^  were  sensible  in 
their  present  effects :  this  had  been  to  apprehend  God  a  limited  Being, 
meaner  than  he  i&    Now  it  is  impossible  to  honor  God  as  we  ought^ 
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onless  we  know  him  as  he  is ;  and  we  could  not  know  him  as  he  is, 
withont  divine  revelation  from  himself;  for  none  but  God  can 
acquaint  us  with  his  own  nature :  and  therefore  the  nations  void  of 
this  conduct,  heaped  up  modes  of  woiBhip  fix)m  their  own  imagina- 
tions, unworthy  of  the  majesty  of  God,  ana  below  the  nature  of  man. 
A  rational  man  would  scarce  have  owned  such  for  signs  of  honor,  as 
the  Scripture  mentions  in  the  services  of  Baal  and  Dagon;  much 
less  an  infinitely  wise  and  glorious  God.  And  when  God  had  signi- 
fied his  mind  to  his  own  peojde,  how  unwilling  were  they  to  rest 
satisfied  with  God's  determination,  but  would  be  warping  to  their 
own  inventions,  and  make  gods,  and  ways  of  worship  to  themselves  I* 
as  in  the  matter  of  the  golden,  cal^  as  was  lately  spoken  of. 

2.  Though  the  outward  manner  of  worship  acceptable  to  God  could 
not  be  known  without  revelation,  and  those  revelations  might  be 
various ;  yet  the  inward  manner  of  worship  with  our  spirita  was 
manifest  by  nature :  and  not  only  manifest  by  nature  to  Adam  in 
innocence,  but  after  his  fall,  and  the  scales  he  had  brought  upon  his 
understanding  by  that  fall.  When  Qrod  gave  him  his  positive  in- 
stitutions before  the  fell,  or  whatsoever  Additions  God  snould  have 
made,  had  he  persisted  -in  that  state ;  or,  when  he  appointed  him, 
after  his  fall,  to  testify  his  acknowledgment  of  him  by  sacrifices,  there 
needed  no  command  to  him  to  make  tnose  acknowledgments  by  those 
outward  ways  prescribed  to  him,  with  the  intention  and  prime  afiec- 
tion  of  his  spirit :  this  nature  would  instruct  him  in  without  revela- 
tion ;  for  he  could  not  possibly  have  any .  semblance  of  reason  to 
think  that  the  oflfering  of  beasts,  or  the  presenting  the  first  fruits  of 
Ae  increase  of  the  ground,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  God's  sove- 
reignty over  him  and  his  bounty  to  him,  was  sufficient,  without  de- 
voting to  him  that  part  wherein  the  image  of  his  Creator  did  consist : 
he  could  not  but  discern,  by  a  reflection  upon  his  own  being,  that  he 
was  made  for  God  as  well  as  by  God :  for  it  is  a  natural  principle  of 
which  the  apostle  speaks  (Rom.  xi.  86),  "  For  of  him,  and  through 
him,  and  to  him  are  all  things,"  &c. :  that  the  whole  whereof  he  did 
consist  was  due  to  God ;  and  that  his  body,  the  dreggy  and  dusty 
part  of  his  nature,  was  not  fit  to  be  brought  alone  before  God,  with- 
out that  nobler  principle,  which  he  had,  by  creation,  linked  with  it. 
Nothing  in  the  whole  law  of  nature,  as  it  is  informed  of  religion,  was 
clearer,  next  to  the  being  of  a  God,  than  this  manner  of  worshipping 
God  with  the  mind  and  spirit.  And  as  the  Gentiles  never  sunk  so 
low  into  the  mud  of  idolatry,  as  to  think  the  images  they  worshipped 
were  really  their  gods,  but  the  representations,  or  habitations  of  their 
g)cU ;  so  they  never  deserted  this  principle  in  the  notion  of  it,  that 
Sod  was  tc  be  honored  witdi  the  best  they  were,  and  the  best  ther 
had :  as  they  never  denied  the  being»of  a  God  in  the  notion,  though 
they  did  in  the  practice,  so  they,  never  rejected  this  principle  in 
notion,  though*  they  did,  and  now  most  men  do,  in  the  inward  ob- 
Bcrvation  of  it :  it  was  a  maxim  among  them  that  God  was  mens  aw^ 
wtt»,  mind  and  spirit,  and  therefore  was  to  be  honored  with  the  mind 
Mid  spirit:  that  religion  did  not  consist  in  the  ceremonies  of  the 
^y,  out  the  work  of  the  soul ;  whence  the  speech  of  one  of  them ; 
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"  Sacrifice  to  the  gods,  not  so  much  clothed^with  pturple  garments  as 
a  pure  heart  :"^  and  of  another :  "  God  regards  not  the  multitude  of 
,the  sacrifices,  but  the  disposition  of  the  sacrificer."i?  It  is  not  fit  we 
should  deny  God  the  creaii  and  the  flower,  and  give  him  the  flotten 
part  and  the  stalks.  And  with  what  reverence  and  intention  of 
mind  they  thought  their  worship  was  to  be  performed,  is  evident  by 
the  priests  crying  out  often,  Hoc  age,  Mind  this,  let  your  spirits  be 
intent  upon  it.    This  could  not  but  result, 

(1.)  From  the  knowledge  of  ourselves..  It  is  a  natural  principle, 
"  God  hath  made  us,  and  not  we  ourselves"  (Psahn  c.  1,  2).  Man 
knows  himself  to  be  a  rational  creature ;  as  a  creature  he  was  to 
serve  his  Creator,  and  as  a  rational  creature  with  the  best  part  of  that 
rational  nature  he  derived  fix)m  him.  By  the  same  act  of  reason 
that  he  knows  himself  to  be  a  creature,  he  knows  himself  to  have  a 
Creator ;  that  this  Creator  is  more  excellent  than  himself,  and  that 
an  honor  is  due  from  him  to  the  Creator  for  framing  of  him  ;  and, 
therefore,  this  honor  was  to  be  offered  to  him  by  the  most  excellent 
part  which  was  framed  by  him.  Man  cannot  consider  himself  as  a 
thinking,  understanding,  bSing,  but  he  must  know  that  he  must  give 
God  the  honor  of  his  thoughts,  and  worship  him  with  those  faculties 
whereby  he  thinks,  wills,  and  acts.^  He  must  know  his  faculties 
were  given  him  to  act,  and  to  act  for  the  glory  of  that  God  who  gave 
him  his  soul,  and  the  faculties  of  it ;  and  he  could  not  in  reason  think 
they  must  be  only  active  in  his  own  service,  and  the  service  of  the 
creature,  and  idle  and  unprofitable  in  the  service  of  his  Creator.  With 
the  same  powers  of  our  soul,  whereby  we  contemplate  God,  we  must  * 
also  worship  God  ;  we  cannot  think  of  him  but  with  our  minds,  nor 
love  him  but  with  our  will ;  and  we  cannot  worship  him  without 
the  acta  of  thinking  and  loving,  and  therefore  cannot  worship  him 
without  the  exercise  of  our  inward  faculties :  how  is  it  possible  then 
for  any  man  that  knows  his  own  nature,  to  think  that  extended 
hands,  bended  knees,  and  lifted  up  eyes,  were  sufficient  acts  of  wor^ 
ship,  without  a  quickened  and  active  spirit  ? 

(2S  From  the  knowledge  of  God.     As  there  was  a  knowledge  of 
God  oy  nature,  so  the  same  nature  did  dictate  to  man,  that  God  was 
to  be  glorified  as  God ;  the  apostle  implies  the  inference  in  the  chaige 
he  brings  against  them  for  neglecting  it.'*     "  We  should  speak  of 
God  as  he  is,"  said  one  ;^  and  the  same  reason  would  inform  them 
that  they  were  to  act  towards  God  as  he  is.    The  excellency  of  the 
object  required  a  worship  according  to  the  dignity  of  his  nature, 
wnich  could  not  be  answered  but  by  the  most  serious  inward  affec- 
tion, as  well  as  outward  decency ;  and  a  want  of  this  cannot  but  be 
judged  to  be  unbecoming  the  majesty  of  the  Creator  of  the  world, 
and  the  excellency  of  religion.  •  No  nation,  no  person,  did  ever  assert, 
/that  the  vilest  part  of  man  was  enough  for  the  most  excellent  Being, 
I  as  God  is ;  that  a  bodily  service  coxdd  be  a  sufficient  acknowledg- 
,  ment  for  the  greatness  of  God,  or  a  sufficient  return  for  the  bounty 
•  of  God.    Man  could  not  but  know  that  he  was  to  act  in  religion  con- 
formably to  the  object  of  religion,  and  to  the  excellency  of  his  ovna 
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soul :'  the  notion  of  a  God  was  sufficient  to  fill  the  mind  of  man  with 
admiration  and  reverence,  and  the  first  conclusion  from  it  would  be 
to  honor  God,  and  that  he  have  all  the  affection  placed  on  him  that 
so  infinite  and  spiritual  a  Being  did  deserve:  the  progress  then 
would  be,  that  this  excellent  Being  was  to  be  honored  with  the 
motions  of  the  understanding  and  wiU,  with  the  purest  and  most 
spiritual  powers  in  the  nature  of  man,  because  he  was  a  spiritual 
being,  ana  had  nothing  of  matter  mingled  with  him.  Such  a  brutish 
imagination,  to  suppose  that  blood  and  fumes,  beasts  and  incense, 
could  please  a  Deity,  without  a  spiritual  frame,  cannot  be  supposed 
to  befall  any  but  those  that  had  lost  their  reason  in  the  rubbish  of 
sense.  Mere  rational  nature  could  never  conclude  that  so  excellent 
a  Spirit  would  be  put  off  with  a  mere  animal  service ;  an  attendance 
of  matter  and  body  without  spirit,  when  th,ey  themselves,  of  an  in- 
ferior nature,  would  be  loth  to  sit  down  contented  with  an  gutside 
service  from  those  that  belong  to  them ;  so  that  this  instruction  of 
our  Saviour,  that  God  is  to  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  truth,  is  con- 
formable to  the  sentiments  of  nature,  and  drawn  from  the  most  un- 
deniable principles  of  it.  The  excellency  of  God's  njfture,  and  the 
excellent  constitution  of  human  faculties,  concur  naturally  to  support 
this  persuasion ;  this  was  as  natural  to  be  known  by  men,  as  the 
necessity  of  justice  and  temperance  for  the  support  of  huma»  socie- 
ties and  bodies.  It  is  to  be  feared,  that  if  there  be  not  among  us 
such  brutish  apprehensions,  there  are  such  brutish  dealings  with  God, 
in  our  services,  against  the  light  of  nature ;  when  we  place  all  our 
worship  of  God  in  outward  attendances  and  drooping  countenances, 
with  unbelieving  frames  and  formal  devotions ;  when  prayer  is  mut- 
tered over  in  private,  slightly,  as  a  parrot  learns  lessons  by  rote,  not 
understanding  what  it  speal^,  or  to  what  end  it  speaks  it ;  not  glori- 
fying God  in  thought  and  spirit,  with  understanding  and  will. 

Prop,  m.  Spiritual  worship  therefore  was  always  required  by 
God,  and  always  offered  to  him  by  one  or  other.  Man  had  a  per- 
petual obligation  upon  him  to  such  a  worship  from  the  nature  of 
God;  and  what  is  founded  upon  the- nature  of  God  is  invariable. 
This  and  that  particular  mode  of  worship  may  wax  old  as  a  garment, 
and  as  a  vesture  may  be  folded  up  and  changed,  as  the  expression 
is  of  the  heavens  :">  but  God  endures  forever ;  his  spirituality  fails 
not,  therefore  a  worahip  of  him  in  spirit  must  run  through  alT  ways 
and  rites  of  worship.  God  must  cease  to  be  Spirit,  before  any  ser- 
vice but  that  which  is  spiritual  can  be  accepted  by  him.  The  light 
of  nature  is  the  light  of  God ;  the  light  of  nature  being  unchange- 
able, what  was  dictated  by  that,  was  alway,  and  will  alway  be,  re- 
quired by  God.  The  worship  of  God  being  perpetually  due  from 
the  creature,  the  worshipping  him  as  God  is  as  perpetually  his  right. 
Though  the  outward  expressions  of  his  honor  were  different,  one 
way  in  Paradise  (for  a  worship  was  then  due,  since  a  solemn  time 
for  that  worship  was  appointed),  another  under  the  law,  another 
under  the  gospel ;  the  angels  also  worship  God  in  heaven,  and  fall 
down  before  his  throne ;  yet,  though  they  differ  in  rites,  they  agree 
b  this  necessary  ingredient,  all  rites,  though  of  a  different  shapOi 
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must  be  offered  to  him,  not  as  carcasses,  but  animated  with  the  affeo- 
tions^of  the  soul.  AbeFs  sacrifice  had  not  been  so  excellent  in  God'a 
esteem,  without  those  gracious  habits  and  affections  working  in  his 
Boul.»i  Faith  works  by  love;  his  heart  was  on  fire  as  well  as  his 
sacrifice.  Cain  rested  upon  his  pi^esent ;  perhaps  thought  he  had 
obliged  God;  he  depended  upon  the  outward  ceremony,  but  sought 
not  for  the  inward  purity :  it  was  an  ofiering  brought  to  the  Lord ;« 
he  had  the  right  oDJect,  but  not  the  right  manner  (Gen.  Itw  7) :  "  If 
thou  doest  weU,  shalt  thou  not  be  accepted  ?"  And  in  the  command 
afterwards  to  Abraham,  "  Walk  before  m^,  and  be  thou  perfect," 
was  the  direction  in  all  our  religious  acts  and  walkings  with  God. 
A  sincere  act  of  the  mind  and  will,  looking  above  and  beyond  all 
s vmbols,  extending  the  soul  to  a  pitch  far  above  the  body,  and  seeing 
tne  day  of  Chrisi  through  the  veil  of  the  ceremonies,  was  required 
by  God :  and  though  Moses,  by  God's  order,  had  instituted  a  multi- 
tude of  carnal  ordinances,  sacrifices,  washings,  oblations  of  sensible 
things,  and  recommended  to  the  people  the  diligent  observation  of 
those  statutes,  by  the  allurements  oi  promises  and  denouncing  of 
threatenings*  as  if  there  were  nothing  else  to  be  regarded,  and  the 
true  workings  of  grace  were  to  be  buried  under  a  heap  of  ceremonies ; 
yet  sometimes  he  doth  point  them  to  the  inward  worship,  and,  by 
the  command  of  God,  requires  of  them  the  "  circumcision  of  the 
heart"  (Deut.  x.  16),  the  turning  to  God  with  "  all  their  heart  and  all 
their  soul"  (Deut.  xxx.  10) :  whereby  they  might  recollect,  that  it 
was  the  engagement  of  the  heart  and  the  worship  of  the  Spirit  that 
was  most  agreeable  to  God ;  and  that  he  took  not  any  pleasure  in 
their  observance  of  ceremonies,  without  true  piety  within,  and  the 
true  purity  of  their  thoughts. 

Prop.  IV.  It  is,  therefore,  as  much  every  man's  duty  to  worship 
God  in  spirit,  as  it  is  their  duty  to  worship  fiim.  Worship  is  so  due 
to  him  as  God,  as  that  he  that  denies  it  disowns  hia  aeity ;  and 
spiritual  worship  is  so  due,  that  he  that  waives  it  denies  his  spiritu- 
ality.  It  is  a  debt  of  justice  we  owe  to  God,  to  worship  him ;  and  it 
is  as  much  a  debt  of  justice  to  worship  him  according  to  his  nature. 
Worship  is  nothing  else  but  a  rendermg  to  God  the  honor  that  is 
due  to  him ;  and,  therefore,  the  right  posture  of  our  spirits  in  it  is  as 
much,  or  more,  due,  than  the  material  worship  in  the  modes  of  his 
own  prescribing:  that  is,  grounded  both  upon  his  nature  and  upon 
his  command;  this  only  upon  his  command,  that  is  perpetually  oue; 
whereas,  the  channel  wherein  outward  worship  runs  may  be  dried 
a|),  and  the  river  diverted  another  way ;  such  a  worship  wnerein  the 
mind  thinks  of  God,  feels  a  sense  of  Uod,  has  a  spirit  consecrated  to 
God,  the  heart  glowing  with  affections  to  God;  it  is  else  a  mocking 
God  with  a  feather.  A  rational  nature  must  worship  (Jod  with  that 
wherein  the  glory  of  God  doth  most  sparkle  in  him.  God  is  most 
visible  in  the  frame  of  the  soul,  it  is  there  his  image  glitters ;  he  hath 
given  us  a  jewel  as  well  as  a  case,  and  the  jewel  as  well  as  the  case 
we  must  return  to  him ;  the  spirit  is  God's  ^ift,  and  must  "  return  to 
him  ;"p  it  must  return  to  him  in  every  service  morally,  as  well  as  it 
must  return  to  him  at  last  physically.    It  is  not  fit  we  should  serve 
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our  Maker  only  with  that  which  is  the  brute  in  lis,  and  withhold  ffom 
him  that  which  doth  constitute  us  reasonable  creatures :  we  must  give 
him  our  bodies,  but  a  "  living  sacrifice."*!  If  the  spirit  oe  absent  jfrom 
Gk)d  when  the  body  is  before  him,  we  present  a  dead  sacrifice ;  it  is 
morally  dead  in  the  duty,  though  it  be  naturally  alive  in  the  posture 
and  action.  It  is  not  an  indifferent  thing  whether  we  shall  worship 
God  or  no ;  nor  is  it  an  indifferent  thing  whether  we  shall  worship 
him  with  oar  spirits  or  no ;  as  the  excellency  of  man's  knowledge 
consists  in  knowing  things  as  they  are  in  trum,  so  the  excellency  of 
the  will  in  willing  things  as  they  are  in  goodness.  As  it  is  the  ex- 
cellency  of  man,  to  know  God  as  God ;  so  it  is  no  less  his  excellency, 
as  well  as  his  du^  to  honor  God  as  God.  As  the  obligation  we  have 
to  the  power  of  (jod  for  our  being,  binds  us  to  a  worship  of  him ;  so 
the  obugation  we  have  to  his  bounty  for  &shioning  us  according  to 
his  own  image,  binds  us  to  an  exercise  of  that  part  wherein  his  image 
doth  consist  God  hath  '*  made  all  things  for  himself"  (Prov.  xvi.  4), 
that  is,  for  the  evidence  of  his  own  goodness  and  wisdom ;  we  are 
therefore  to  render  him  a  glory  according  to  the  excellency  of  his 
nature,  discovered  in  the  &ame  of  our  own.  It  is  as  much  our  sin 
not  to  glorify  God  as  God,  as  not  to  attempt  the  glorifying  of  him  at 
all ;  it  is  our  sin  not  to  worship  God  as  God,  as  well  as  to  omjjt  the 
testifying  any  respect  at  all  to  him.  As  the  Divine  nature  is  the 
object  of  worship,  so  the  Divine  perfections  are  to  be  honored  in 
worship;  we  do  not  honor  God  if  we  honor  him  not  as  he  is;  we 
honor  nim  not  as  a  Spirit,  if  we  think  him  not  worthy  of  the  ardors 
and  ravishing  admirations  of  our  spirits.  If  we  think  the  devotions 
of  the  body  are  sufficient  for  him,  we  contract  him  into  the  condition 
of  our  own  being;  and  not  only  deny  him  to  be  a  spiritual  nature, 
but  dash  out  all  those  perfections  whicn  he  could  not  be  possessed  of 
were  he  not  a  Spirit. 

Prop.  V.  The  ceremonial  law  was  abolished  to  promote  the  spiritu- 
ality of  divine  worship.  That  service  was  gross,  carnal,  calculated 
for  an  in&nt  and  sensitive  church.  It  consisted  in  rudiments,  the 
circumcision  of  the  flesh,  the  blood  and  smoke  of  sacrifices,  the 
steams  of  incense,  observation  of  days,  distinction  of  meats,  corporal 
purifications;  every  leaf  of  the  law  is  clogged  with  some  rite  to  be 
particularly  observed  by  them.  The  spirituality  of  worship  lay  veiled 
under  a  thick  cloud,  that  the  people  could  not  behold  the  glory  of 
the  gospel,  which  lay  covered  unaer  those  shadows  (2  Cor.  iii.  18) : 
"  They  could  not  steadfastly  look  to  the  end  of  that  which  is  abol- 
ished:" They  understood  not  the  glory  and  spiritual  intent  of  the 
law,  and  therefore  came  short  of  that  spiritual  frame  in  the  worship 
of  God,  which  was  their  duty.  And  therefore  in  oi)position  to  this 
administration,  the  worship  of  God  under  the  gospel  is  called  by  our 
Saviour  in  the  text,  a  worship  in  spirit ;  more  spiritual  for  the  mat- 
ter, more  spiritual  for  the  motives,  and  more  spiritual  for  the  manner 
and  fiames  of  worship. 

1.  This  Idgal  service  is  called  flesh  in  Scripture,  in  opposition  to 
the  gospel,  \iniich  is  called  spirit.  The  ordinances  of  the  law,  though 
of  mvine  institution,  are  dignified  by  the  apostle  with  no  better  a 
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titfe  than  carnal  ordinances/  and  a  carnal  command :»  but  the  gospel 
is  called  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit,  as  being  *attended  with  a 
special  and  spiritual  efficacy  on  the  minds  of  men.*  And  when  the 
degenerate  Galatians,  after  havimg  tasted  of  the  pure  streams  of  the 
gospel,  turned  about  to  drink  of  the  thicker  streams  of  the  law,  the 
apostle  tells  them,  that  they  begun  in  the  spirit  and  would  now  be 
made  perfect  in  the  flesh ;"  they  would  leave  the  righteousness  of 
faith  for  a  justification  by  works.  The  moral  law,  which  is  in  its  own 
nature  spiritual,*  in  regard  of  the  abuse  of  it,  in  expectation  of  justi- 
fication oy  the  outward  works  of  it,  is  called  flesh :  much  more  may 
the  ceremonial  administration,  which  was  never  intended  to  run 
parallel  with  the  moral,  nor  had  any  foundation  in  nature  as  the 
other  had.  That  whole  economy  consisted  in  sensible  and  material 
things,  which  only  touched  the  flesh:  it  is  called  the  letter  and  the 
oldness  of  the  letter  ;y  as  letters,  which  are  but  empty  sounds  of 
themselves,  but  put  together  and  formed  into  words,  signify  some- 
thing to  the  mind  of  the  hearer  or  reader :  an  old  letter,  a  thing  of 
no  efficacy  upon  the  spirit,  but  as  a  law  written  upon  paper.  The 
gospel  hath  an  efficacious  spirit  attending  it,  strongly  working  upon 
the  mind  and  will,  and  moulding  the  soul  into  a  spiritual  firame  for 
God^  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel ;  the  one  is  old  and  de- 
cays, the  other  is  new  and  increaseth  daily.  And  as  the  law  itself  is 
called  flesh,  so  the  observers  of  it  and  resters  in  it  are  called  Israel 
after  the  flesh  ;*  and  the  evangelical  worshipper  is  called  a  Jew  after 
the  spirit  (Eom.  ii.  29).  They  were  Israel  after  the  flesh  as  bom  of 
Jacob,  not  Israel  after  the  spirit  as  born  of  God ;  and  therefore  the 
apostle  calls  them  Israel  and  not  Israel  ;^  Israel  after  a  carnal  birth, 
not  Israel  after  a  spiritual;  Israel  in  the  circumcision  of  the  flesh,  not 
Israel  by  a  regeneration  of  the  heart. 

2.  The  leg^  ceremonies  were  not  a  fit  means  to  bring  the  heart 
into  a  spiritual  frame.  They  had  a  spiritual  intent ;  the  rock  and 
manna  prefigured  the  salvation  and  spiritual  nourishment  by  the 
Eedeemer.**  The  sacrifices  were  to  point  them  to  the  justice  of 
God  in  the  punishment  of  sin,  and  the  mercy  of  God  in  substi- 
tuting them  m  their  steads,  as  types  of  the  fiedeemer  and  the  ran- 
som by  his  blood.  The  circumcision  of  the  flesh  was  to  instruct 
them  in  the  circumcision  of  the  heart :  they  were  flesh  in  regard  of 
their  matter,  weakness  and  cloudiness,  spiritual  in  regard  of  their 
intent  and  signification;  they  did  instruct,  but  not  efficaciously 
work  strong  spiritual  affections  in  the  soul  of  the  worshipi)er. 
The  J  were  weak  and  beggarly  elements  ;«=  had  neither  wealth  to 
enrich  nor  strength  to  nourish  the  soul :  they  could  not  perfect  the 
comers  to  them,  or  put  them  into  a  fi'ame  agreeable  to  the  nature  of 
God,^  nor  purge  the  conscience  fi-om  those  dead  and  dull  disposi- 
tions which  were  by  nature  in  them:®  being  carnal  they  could  not 
have  an  efficacy  to  purify  the  conscience  of  the  offerer  and  work 
spiritual  effects:  had  they  continued  without  the  exhibition  of 
Christ,  they  could  never  have  wrought  any  change  in  us  or  pur- 
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ehased  any  favor  for  us/  At  the  best  they  were  but  8hado\vB,  and 
came  inexpressibly  short  of  the  efficacy  of  that  person  and  state 
whose  shaaows  they  were.  The  shadow  of  a  man  is  too  weak  to 
perform  what  the  man  himself  can  do,  because  it  wants  the  life, 
spirit,  and  activity  of  the  substance :  the  whole  pomp  and  scene 
was  suited  more  to  the  sensitive  than  the  intellectual  nature ;  and, 
like  pictures,  pleased  the  fancy  of  children  rather  than  improved 
tlicir  reason.  The  Jewish  state  was  a  state  of  childhood,  ff  and  that 
administration  a  pedagogy.**  The  law  was  a  schooLnaster  fitted 
for  their  weak  and  childish  capacity,  and  could  no  more  spiritual- 
ize the  heart,  than  the  teachings  in  a  primer-school  can  enable  the 
mind,  and  make  it  fit  for  affairs  of  state ;  and  because  they  could 
not  letter  the  spirit,  they  were  instituted  only  for  a  time,  as  ele- 
ments delivered  to  an  infant  age,  which  naturally  hves  a  life  of 
sense  rather  than  a  life  of  reason.  It  was  also  a  servile  state, 
which  doth  rather  debase  than  elevate  the  mind ;  rather  carnalize 
than  spiritualize  the  heart:  besides,  it  is  a  sense  of  mercy  that 
both  melts  and  elevates  the  heart  into  a  spiritual  frame :  "  There 
is  for^veness  with  thee,  that  thou  mayest  be  feared ;"»  and  they 
had,  m  that  state,  but  some  glimmermgs  of  mercy  in  ihe  daily 
bloody  intimations  of  justice.  There  was  no  sacrifice  for  some  sins, 
but  a  cutting  off  without  the  least  hints  of  pardon ;  and  in  the 
yearly  remembrance  of  sin  there  was  as  much  to  shiver  them  with 
fear,  as  to  possess  them  with  hopes ;  and  such  a  state  which  always 
held  them  under  the  conscience  of  sin,  could  not  produce  a  free 
spirit,  which  was  necessary  for  a  worship  of  God  according  to  hia 
nature. 

3.  In  their  use  they  rather  hindered  than  furthered  a  spiritual 
worship.  In  their  own  nature  they  did  not  tend  to  the  obstructing 
spiritual  worship,  for  then  they  had  been  contrary  to  the  nature 
or  religion,  and  the  end  of  God  who  appointed  them ;  nor  did  God 
cover  the  evangelical  doctrine  under  the  clouds  of  the  legal  admin- 
istration, to  hinder  the  people  of  Israel  from  perceiving  it,  but 
because  they  were  not  yet  capable  to  bear  the  splendor  of  it,  had 
it  been  clearly  set  before  them.  The  shining  of  the  face  of  Moses 
was  too  dazzling  for  their  weak  eyes,  and  therefore  there  was  a 
necessity  of  a  veil,  not  for  the  things  themselves,  but  the  "weak- 
ness of  their  eyes."^  The  carnal  affections  of  that  people  sunk 
down  into  the  things  themselves ;  stuck  in  the  outward  pomp,  and 
pierced  not  through  the  veil  to  the  spiritual  intent  of  them ;  and 
oy  the  use  of  them  without  rational  conceptions,  they  besotted  their  ^ 
niinds  and  became  senseless  of  those  spiritual  motions  required  of 
them.  Hence  came  all  their  expectations  of  a  carnal  Messiah ;  the 
veil  of  ceremonies  was  so  thick,  and  the  film  upon  their  eyes  so 
condensed,  that  they  could  not  look  through  the  veil  to  the  Spirit 
of  Christ;  they  beheld  not  the  heavenly  Canaan  for  the  beauty  of 
the  earthly ;  nor  minded  the  regeneration  of  the  spirit,  while  they 
Kstedupon  the  purifications  of  the  flesh;  the  prevalency  of  sense 
and  sensitive  afltections  diverted  their  minds  from  inquiring  into 
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tlie  intent  of  them.    Sense  and  matter  are  often  clogs   to  the 
mind,  and  sensible  objects  are  the  same  often  to  spiritual  motions. 
Our  soids  are  never  more  raised  than  when  they  are  abstracted 
from  the  entanglements  of  them.    A  pompous  worship,  made  up 
of  many  sensible  objects,   weakens  tne  spirituality  of   religion. 
Those  that  are  most  zealous  for  outward,  are  usually  most  cola  and 
indifferent  in  inward  observances ;  and  those  that  overdo  in  carnal 
modes,  usually  underdo  in  spiritual  affections.    This  was  the  Jew- 
ish state.i     The  nature  of  the  ceremonies  being  pompous  and  earth- 
ly by  their  show  and  beauty,  meeting  with  their  weakness  and 
childish  affections,  filled  their  eyes  with  an  outward  lustre,  allured 
their  minds,  and  detained  them  from  seeking  things  higher  and 
more  spiritual ;  the  kernel  of  those  rights  lay  concealed  in  a  thick 
shell ;  the  spiritual  glory  was  little  seen,  and  the  spiritual  sweetness 
little  tasted.    Unless  the  Scripture  be  diligently  searched,  it  seems 
to  transfer  the  worship  of  God  from  the  true  faith  and  the  spiritual 
motions  of  the  heart,  and  stake  it  down  to  outward  observances,  and 
the  opus  opercUum.    Besides,  the  voice  of  the  law  did  only  declare 
sacrifices,  and  invited  the  worshippers  to  them  with  a  promise  of 
the  atonement  of  sin,  turning  away  the  wrath  of  God.    It  never 
plainly  acquainted  them  that  those  things  were  types  and  shadows 
of  something  future ;  that  they  were  only  outward  purifications  of 
the  flesh ;  it  never  plainly  told  them,  at  the  time  of  appointing 
them,  that  those  sacrifices  could  not  abolish  sin,  and  reconcile  them 
to  God.    Indeed,  we  see  more  of  them  since  their  death  and  dis- 
section, in  that  one  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  than  can  be  discerned 
in  the  five  books  of  Moses.    Besides,  man  naturally  affects  a  carnal 
life,  and  therefore  affects  a  carnal  worship ;  he  designs  ihe  gratify- 
ing his  sense,  and  would  have  a  religion  of  the  same  nature. 
Most  men  have  no  mind  to  busy  their  reasons  about  the  things  of 
sense,  and  are  natiirally  unwilling  to  raise  them  up  to  those  tninjB 
which  are  allied  to  the  spiritual  nature  of  God ;  And  therefore  the 
more  spiritual  any  ordinance  is,  the  more  averse  is  the  heart  of 
man  to  it.     There  is  a  simplicity  of  the  gospel  from  which  our 
minds  are  easily  corrupted  by  things  that  pleasure  the  sense,  as 
Eve  was  by  the  curiosity  of  her  eyes,  and  the  liquorishness  of  her 
palate."*     From  this  principle  hath  sprung  all  the  idolatry  in  the 
world.     The  Jews  knew  they  had  a  God  who  had  delivered  thenn, 
but  they  would  have  a  sensible  God  to  go  before  them  \^  and  the 
papacy  at  this  day  is  a  witness  of  the  truth  of  this  natural  corrup* 
tion. 

4.  Upon  these  accounts,  therefore,  God  never  testified  himself  well 
pleased  with  that  kind  of  worship.  He  was  not  displeased  with 
them,  as  they  were  his  own  institution,  and  ordained  for  the  repre- 
senting (though  in  an  obscure  manner)  the  glorious  things  of  the 
gospel;  nor  was  he  offended  with  those  people's  observance  of 
fiiem;  for,  since  he  had  commanded  them,  it  was  their  duty  to 
perform  them,  and  their  sin  to  neglect  them ;  but  he  was  displeased 
with  them  as  they  were  practised  by  them,  with  souls  as  morally 
carnal  in  the  practices,  as  the  ceremonies  were  materially  carnal 
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in  ihmr  substance.  It  was  not  tneir  disobedience  to  observe  them; 
but  it  was  a  disobedience,  and  a  contempt  of  the  end  of  the  insti- 
tution to  rest  upon  them ;  to  be  wann  in  them,  and  cold  in  morals ; 
thej  fed  upon  the  bone  and  neglected  the  marrow ;  pleased  them- 
selves with  the  shell,  and  sou^t  not  for  the  kernel;  they  joined 
not  with  them  the  internal  worship  of  God ;  fear  of  him,  with  &ith 
in  the  promised  Seed,  which  lay  veiled  under  those  coverings  (Hos. 
vi  6);  ^'I  desired  mercv,  and  not  sacrifice;  and  the  knowledge  of 
God  more  than  bumt-ofi(erings ;"  and  therefore  he  seems  sometimes 
weary  of  his  own  institutions,  and  calls  them  not  his  own,  but  thejbr 
sacrinces,  their  feasts  (Isa.  i  11,  14) :  they  were  his  by  appointment^ 
theirs  by  abuse ;  the  institution  was  from  his  goodness  and  conde- 
scension, therefore  his ;  the  corruption  of  them  was  from  the  vice 
of  their  nature,  therefore  theirs.  He  often  blanoted  them  for  their 
cam^ty  in « them;  showed  his  dislike  of  placing  aU  their  re- 
ligion in  them ;  gives  the  sacrificers,  on  that  account,  no  better  a 
title  than  that  of  the  princes  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  ;<)  and  com- 
pares the  sacrifices  themselves  to  the  "  cutting  oflf  a  dog's  neck," 
"swine's  blood,"  and  "the  murder  of  a  man."?  And  indeed  God 
never  valued  them,  or  expressed  any  delight  in  them ;  he  despised 
the  feasts  of  the  wicked  (Amos  v.  21);  and  had  no  esteem  for  the 
material  o&rings  of  the  godly  (Psalm  L  13) :  "  Will  I  eat  the  fiesh 
of  bulls,  or  drink  the  blood  of  goats?"  which  he  speaks  to  his 
saints  and  people,  before  he  comes  to  reprove  the  wicked ;  which 
he  begins  (ver.  16),  "  But  to  the  wicked,  God  said,"  &c.  So  slightly 
he  esteems  them,  that  he  seems  to  disown  them  to  be  any  part  of 
his  oommand^  when  he  brought  his  people  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt  (Jer.  vii.  21):  "  I  spake  not  to  your  fethers,  nor  commanded 
them  oonceming  burnt-of^rings  and  sacrifice^."  He  did  not  value 
and  regard  them,  in  comparison  with  that  inward  frame  which  he 
haid  required  by  the  moral  law ;  that  being  given  before  the  law  of 
ceremonies,  obliged  them,  in  the  first  place,  to  an  observance  of 
those  precepts.  They  seemed  to  be  below  the  nature  of  God,  and 
could  not  of  themselves  please  him.  MTone  could  in  reason  per- 
suade themselves  that  the  death  of  a  beast  was  a  proportionable 
offering  for  the  sin  of  a  Iman,  or  ever  was  intended  for  the  expi- 
ation of  transgression.  In  the  same  rank  are  aU  our  bodily  ser- 
vices under  the  gospel ;  a  loud  voice  wiliout  spirit,  bended  bulru^- 
es  without  inward  affections,  are  no  more  delightful  to  God,  than 
the  sacrifices  of  animals;  it  is  but  a  change  of  one  brute  foi 
another  of  a  higher  species ;  a  mere  brute  for  that  part  of  man 
▼hich  hath  an  agreement  with  brutes ;  such  a  service  is  a  mere 
animal  service,  and  not  spiritual. 

5.  And  therefore  God  never  intended  that  sort  of  worship  to  be 
durable,  and  had  often  mentioned  the  change  of  it  for  one  more 
spiritual  It  was  not  good  or  evil  in  itself;  whatsoever  goodness  it 
Md  was  solely  derivea  to  it  by  institution,  and  therefore  it  was  mu- 
table. It  had  no  conformity  with  the  spiritual  nature  of  God  who 
was  to  be  worshipped,  nor  with  the  rational  nature  of  man  who  was 
to  worship :  and  therefore  he  often  speaks  of  taking  away  the  new 
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moons,  and  feasts,  and  sacrifices,  and  all  the  ceremonial  worsLrp, 
tilings  he  took  no  pleasure  inj  to  have  a  worship  more  suited  to  Ids 
•excellent  nature;   but  he  never  speaks  of  removing  the  gospel 
administration,  and  the  worship  prescribed  there,  as  being  more 
agreeable  to  the  nature  and  perfections  of  God,  and  displaying  them 
more  illustriously  to  the  world.     The  apostle  tells  us,  it  was  to  be 
"disannulled  because  of  its  weakness ;"q  a  determinate  time  was 
fixed  for  its  duration,  till  the  accomplishment  of  the  truth  fiffured 
under  that  pedagogy.  >^     Some  of  the  modes  of  that  worship  being 
only  typical,  must  naturally  expire  and  be  insignificant  m  their 
use,   upon  the  finishing  of  that  by  the  Eedeemer,  which  they 
did  prefigure:   and  other  parts  of  it,  though  God  suffered  them 
so  long,  because  of  the  weakness  of  the  worshipper,  yet  because  it 
became  not  God  to  be  always  worshipped  in  that  manner,  he  would 
reject  them,  and  introduce  another  more  spiritual  *nd  elevated. 
"  Incense  and  a  pure  offering"  should  be  offered  everywhere  unto 
his  name.*    He  often  told  them  he  would  make  a  "  new  covenant 
by  the  Messiah,"  and  the  old  should  be  rejected;*  that  the  "former 
thin^  should  not  be  remembered,  and  the  things  of  old  no  more 
considered,"  when  he  should  do  "  a  new  thing  in  the  earth."«>     Even 
the  ark  of  the  covenant,  the  symbol  of  his  pi*esence,  and  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  in  that  nation,  should  not  any  more  be  remembered  anS 
visited;*   that  the  temple  and  sacrifices  should  be  rejected,  and 
others  established ;  that  the  order  of  the  Aaronical  priesthood  should 
be  abolished,  and  that  of  Melchizedek  set  up  in  the  stead  of  it,  in 
the  person  of  the  Messiah,  to  endure  forever  ;y   that  Jerusalem 
should  be  changed;   a  new  heaven  and  earth  created;  a  worship 
more  conformable  to  heaven,  more  advantageous  to  earth.     God  had 
proceeded  in  the  removal  of  some  parts  of  it,  before  the  time  of  tak- 
mg  down  the  whole  furniture  of  this  house ;  the  pot  of  manna  waa 
lost;   Urim  and  Thummim  ceased;  the  glory  of  the  temple  waa 
diminished ;  and  the  ignorant  people  wept  at  the  sight  of  the  one, 
without  raising  their  faith  and  hope  in  the  consideration  of  the 
other,  which  was  promised*to  be  fillea  with  a  spiritual  glory.    And  as 
soon  as  ever  the  gospel  was  spread  in  the  world,  God  thundered  out 
his  judgments  upon  that  place  in  which  he  had  fixed  all  those  legal 
observances ;  so  that  the  Jews,  in  the  letter  and  flesh,  could  never 

Eractise  the  main  part  of  their  worship,  since  they  were  expelled 
•om  that  place  where  it  was  only  to  be  celebrated.  It  is  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  years  since  they  have  been  deprived  of  their  altar, 
which  was  the  foundation  of  all  the  Levitical  worship,  and  have 
wandered  in  the  world  without  a  sacrifice,  a  prince,  or  priest,  an 
ephod  or  teraphim.*  And  God  fiilly  put  an  end  to  it  in  the  com- 
mand he  gave  to  the  apostles,  and  in  them  to  us,  in  the  presence  of 
Moses  and  Elias,  to  hear  his  Son  only  (Matt.  xvii.  5) :  **  Behold  a 
voice  out  of  the  cloud,  which  said,  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom 
I  am  well  pleased ;  hear  ye  him."  And  at  tne  death  of  our  Saviour, 
testified  it  to  that  whole  nation  and  the  world,  by  the  rending  in 
twain  the  veil  of  the  temple.    The  whole  frame  of  that  service^ 
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winch  was  carnal,  and,  by  reason  of  the  corruption  of  man,  weak- 
ened, is  nulled;  and  a  spiritual  worship  is  made  known  to  the 
world,  that  we  might  now  serve  God  iii  a  more  spiritual  manner, 
and  with  more  spiritual  frames. 

Prt>p.  VL  The  service  and  worship  the  gospel  settled  is  spiritual, 
and  the  performance  of  it  more  spiritual.  Spirituality  is  the  genius 
of  the  gospel,  as  carnality  was  of  the  law ;  the  gospel  is  therefore 
called  spirit ;  we  are  abstracted  from  the  employments  of  sense,  and 
brought  nearer  to  a  heavenly  state.  The  Jews  had  angels*  bread 
poured  upon  them;  we  have  angels'  service  prescribed  to  us,  the 
praises  of  God,  communion  with  God  in  spirit,  through  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  and  stronger  foundations  for  spiritual  affections.  It  is 
called  a  "reasonable  service;"*  it  is  suited  to  a  rational  nature, 
though  it  finds  no  friendship  from  the  corruption  of  reason.  It  pre- 
scribes a  service  fit  for  the  reasonable  faculties  of  the  soul,  and 
advanceth  them  while  k  employs  them.  The  word  reasonable  may  be 
translated  "  word-service,"*'  as  well  as  reasonable  service ;  an  evan- 
gelical service,  in  opposition  to  a  law  service.  All  evangelical  ser- 
vice is  reasonable,  and  all  truly  reasonable  service  is  evangelical. 

The  matter  of  the  worship  is  spiritual ;  it  consists  in  love  of  God, 
£dth  in  God,  recourse  to  his  goodness,  meditation  on  him,  and  com- 
munion with  him.  It  lays  aside  the  ceremonial,  spiritualizeth  the 
moral.  The  commands  that  concerned  our  duty  to  God,  as  well  as 
those  that  concerned  our  duty  to  our  neighbor,  were  reduced  by 
Christ  to  their  spiritual  intention.  The  motives  are  spiritual ;  it  is  a 
state  of  more  grace,  as  well  as  of  more  truth,  ^  supported  by  spiritual 
promises,  beaming  out  in  spiritual  privileges ;  heaven  comes  down 
in  it  to  earth,  to  spiritualize  earth  for  heaven.  The  manner  of  worship 
is  more  spiritual ;  higher  flights  of  the  soul,  stronger  ardors  of  affec- 
tion, sincerer  aims  at  his  gloiy ;  mists  are  removed  from  our  minds, 
clogs  from  the  soul,  more  of  love  than  fear ;  faith  in  Christ  kindles 
the  afiections,  and  works  by  them.  The  assistances  to  spiritual 
worship  are  greater.  The  Spirit  doth  not  drop,  but  is  plentifully 
poured  out.  It  doth  not  lignt  sometimes  upon,  but  dwells  in  the. 
neart  Christ  suited  the  gospel  to  a  spiritual  heart,  and  the  Spirit 
changeth  the  carnal  heart  to  make  it  fit  for  a  spiritual  gospel.  He 
blows  upon  the  garden,  and  causes  the  spices  to  flow  forth;  and 
often  makes  the  soul  in  worship  like  the  chariots  of  Aminadab,  in  a 
GHiick  and  nimble  motion.  Our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour,  by  his 
death,  discovered  to  us  the  nature  of  God ;  and  after  his  ascension 
sent  hifl  Spirit  to  fit  us  for  the  worship  of  God,  and  converse  with 
him.  One  spiritual  evangelical  believing  breath  is  more  delightftd 
to  God  than  millions  of  altars  made  up  of  the  richest  pearls,  and 
smoking  with  the  costliest  oblations,  because  it  is  spiritual ;  and  a 
mite  of* spirit  is  of  more  worth  than  the  greatest  weight  of  flesh: 
one  holy  angel  is  more  excellent  than  a  whole  world  of  mere 

bodies.   

I^rop.  Vll.  Yet  the  worship  of  God  with  our  bodies  is  not  to  be 
rejected  upon  the  account  tnat  God  requires  a  spiritual  worship.  * 
Though  we  must  perform  the  weightier  duties  of  the  law,  yet  we  are 
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not  to  omit  and  leave  undone  the  lighter  precepts,  since  both  the 
magnalm  and  minutubi  legia^  the  greater  and  the  lesser  duties  of  the 
law,  have  the  stamp  of  divine  aumority  upon  them.  As  God  under 
the  ceremonial  law  did  not  command  the  worship  of  the  body  and 
the  observation  of  outward  rites  without  the  engagement  of  the 
spirit,  so  neither  doth, he  command  that  of  the  spirit  without  the 
peculiar  attendance  of  the  body.  The  Schwelksendians  denied 
DodUy  worship ;  and  the  indecent  postures  of  many  in  public  attend- 
ance intimate  no  ^eat  care  either  of  composing  their  bodies  or  spir- 
its. A  morally  discomposed  body  intimates  a  tainted  heart  Our 
bodies  as  well  as  our  spirits  are  to  be  presented  to  God.<^  Our 
bodies  in  lieu  of  the  sacrifices  of  beasts,  as  in  the  Judaical  institu- 
tions ;  body  for  the  whole  man ;  a  living  sacrifice,  not  to  be  slain, 
as  the  beasts  were,  but  living  a  new  life,  m  a  holy  posture,  with  cru- 
cified affections.  This  is  the  inference  the  apostle  makes  of  the  priv- 
ileges of  justification,  adoption,  co-heirship  jrith  Christ,  which  he 
had  before  discoursed  of;  privileges  conferred  upon  the  person,  and 
not  upon  a  part  of  man. 

1.  feodily  worship  is  due  to  God.    He  hath  a  right  to  an  adora- 
tion by  our  bodies,  as  they  are  his  by  creation ;   his  right  is  not 
diminished,  but  increased,  by  the  blessinjg  of  redemption :  (1  Gor.  vi. 
20)  "For  you  are  bought  with  a  price;   thereiore  glorify  God 
in  your  bodies  and  your  spirits,  which  are  God's."    The  body,  as 
well  as  the  spirit,  is  redeemed,  since  our  Saviour  suffered  crucifixion 
in  his  body,  as  well  as  agonies  in  his  soul.    Body  is  not  taken  here 
for  the  whole  man,  as  it  may  be  in  Rom  xii. ;  but  for  the  material 
part  of  our  nature,  it  being  distinguished  from  the  spirit     If  we 
are  to  render  to  Gt>d  an  obedience  with  our  bodies,  we  are  to  render 
him  such  acts  of  worship  with  our  bodies  as  they  are  capable  o£ 
As  God  is  the  Father  of  spirits,  so  he  is  the  God  of  all  flesh ;  there- 
fore the  flesh  he  hath  framed  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  the  noble  por- 
tion he  hath  breathed  into  us,  cannot  be  denied  him  without  a  pal- 
pable injustice.    The  service  of  the  body  we  must  not  deny  to  God, 
.imless  we  will  deny  him  to  be  the  author  of  it,  and  the  exercise  of 
his  providential  care  about  it    The  mercies  of  God  are  renewed  every 
day  upon  our  bodies  aa  well  as  our  souls,  and,  therefore,  they  ought 
to  express  a  fealty  to  God  for  his  bounty  every  day.     "  Both  are 
from  God;  both  should  be  for  God.    Man  consists  of  body  and 
soul ;  the  service  of  man  is  the  service  of  both.    The  body  is  to  be 
sanctified  as  well  as  the  soul ;  and,  therefore,  to  be  offered  to  God 
as  well  as  the  soul.    Both  are  to  be  glorified,  both  are  to  glorify. 
As  our  Saviour's  divinity  was  manifested  in  his  body,  so  should  our 
spirituality  in  ours.    To  give  God  the  service  of  the  body  and  not 
of  the  soul,  is  hjrpocris^ ;  to  give  God  the  service  of  the  spirit  and 
not  of  the  body,  is  sacrilege;  to  give  him  neither,  atheism."^.    If  the 
only  part  of  man  that  is  visible  were  exempted  from  the  service  of 
Goo,  there  could  be  no  visible  testimonies  of  piety  given  upon  any 
occasion.    Since  not  a  moiety  of  man,  but  the  whole  is  God'§  crea- 
ture, he  ought  to  paj  a  homage  with  the  whole,  and  not  only  with 
a  moiety  of  himseifi 
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2.  WoTsliip  in  societies  is  due  to  God,  but  this  cai  not  be  without 
Bome  bodily  expressions.    The  law  of  nature  doth  as  much  direct  men 
to  combine  togetherinpublicsocietiesfortheacknowledgmentof  God^ 
as  in  civil  communities  for  self-preservation  and  order ;  and  a  notice 
of  a  society  for  religion  is  more  ancient  than  the  mention  of  civil  as- 
sociations for  politic  government  (Gen.  iv.  26) :  "  Then  began  men 
to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  viz.,  in  tne  time  of  Seth.    No 
question  but  Adam  had  worshipped  God  before,  as  well  ks  Abel,  and 
a  fiumly  religion  had  been  preserved ;  but,  as  ^lankind  increased  in 
distinct  fionihes,  they  knit  together  in  companies  to  solemnize  the 
worship  of  God.^    Hence,  as  some  think,  those  that  incorporated  to- 
eether  for  such  ends,  were  called  the  "  sons  of  God ;"  sons  by  pro- 
fession, though  not  sons  by  adoption ;   as  those  of  Corinth  were 
saints  by  profession,  though  in  such  a  corrupted  church  they  could 
not  be  all  so  by  regeneration ;  yet  saints,  as  being  of  a  Christian 
society,  and  calling  upon  the  name  of  Christ,  that  is,  worshipping 
God  in  Christ,  though  they  might  not  be  all  saints  in  spirit  and  prac- 
tice.   So  Cain  and  Abel  met  together  to  worship  (Gen.  iv.  8)  "  at 
the  end  of  the  days,"  at  a  set  time.    God  settled  a  public  worship 
among  the  Jews,  instituted  synagogues  for  their  convening  together, 
whence  called  the  "  svnagogues  of  God."?    The  Sabbath  was  institut- 
ed to  acknowledge  God  a  common  benefactor.    Public  worship  keeps 
up  the  memorials  of  God  in  a  world  prone  to  atheism,  and  a  sense 
of  God  in  a  heart  prone  to  Jbrgetfiilness.    The  angels  sung  in  com- 
pany, not  singly,  at  the  birth  of  Christ,^  and  praised  God  not  only 
with  a  simple  elevation  of  their  spiritual  nature,  but  audibly,  by 
forming  a  voice  in  the  air.    Affections  are  more  lively,  spirits  more 
raised'  in  public  than  private ;  God  will  credit  his  own  ordinance. 
Fire  increaseth  by  laying  together  many  coals  on  one  place ;  so  is 
devotion  inflamed  by  the  union  of  many  hearts,  and  by  a  joint  pres- 
ence ;  nor  can  the  approach  of  the  last  day  of  judgment,  or  particu- 
lar judgments  upon  a  nation,  give  a  writ  of  ease  from  such  assem- 
btes.    (Heb.  x.  25):  "Not  forsaking  the  assembling  ourselves  to- 
s?ether:  but  so  much  the  more  as  you  see  the  day  approaching." 
Whether  it  be  understood  of  the  day  of  judgment,  or  the  day  of  the 
Jewish  destruction  and  the  Christian  persecution,  the  apostle  uses 
it  as  an  argument  to  quicken  them  to  the  observance,  not  to  encour- 
age them  to  a  neglect    Since,  therefore,  natural  light  informs  us, 
and  divine  institution  commands  us,  publicly  to  acknowledge  our- 
selves the  servants  of  God,  it  implies  the  service  of  the  body.  Such 
acknowledgments  cannot  be  without  visible  testimonies,  and  out- 
ward exercises  of  devotion,  as  weU  as  inward  affections.    This  pro- 
motes God's  honor,  checks  others'  profaneness,  allures  men  to  the 
Bame  expressions  of  duty ;  and  though  there  may  be  hypocrisy  and 
an  outward  garb  without  ai  inward  frame,  yet  better  a  moiety  of 
worship  than  none  at  all ;  better  acknowledge  God's  right  in  one 
than  disown  it  in  both. 

8.  ima  Christ,  the  most  spiritual  worshipper,  worshipped  God 
with  his  body.    He  prayed  orally,  and  kneeled,  "  Father,  if  it  be 
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thy  will,"*  &c.  He  blessed  with  his  mouth,  "  Father,  I  thank  thee."^ 
He  lifted  up  his  eyes  as  well  as  elevated  his  spirit,  when  he  praised 
his  Father  for  mercy  received,  or  begged  for  the  blessings  his  dis- 
ciples wanted.!  The  strength  of  the  spirit  must  have  vent  at  the 
outward  members.  The  holv  men  of  God  have  employed  the  bodjr 
in  significant  expressions  of  worship ;  Abraham  in  falling  on  his 
face,  Paul  in  kneeling,  employing  their  tongues,  lifting  up  their 
hands.  Though  Jacob  was  Dea-rid,  yet  he  would  not  worship  God 
without  some  devout  expression  of  reverence ;  it  is  in  one  place  "  lean- 
ing upon  his  staff;"™*  in  another,  "bowing  himself  upon  his  bed's 
head,  n  The  reason  of  the  diversity  is  in  the  Hebrew  word,  which, 
without  vowels,  may  be  read  mittah^  a  bed,  or  itiatteh^  a  staff;  how- 
ever, both  signify  a  testimony  of  adoration  by  a  reverent  gesture  of 
the  body.  Indeed,  in  angels  and  separated  souls,  a  worship  is  per- 
formed purely  by  the  spirit ;  but  while  the  soul  is  in  conjunction 
with  the  Dody,  it  can  hardly  perform  a  serious  act  of  worship  with- 
out some  tincture  upon  the  outward  man  and  reverential  compo- 
sure of  the  body.  Fire  cannot  be  in  the  clothes  but  it  will  be  felt 
by  the  members,  nor  flames  be  pent  up  in  the  soul  without  bursting 
out  in  the  bochr.  The  heart  can  no  more  restrain  itself  from  break- 
ing out,  than  Joseph  could  inclose  his  affections  without  expressing 
them  in  tears  to  his  brethren.^  *•*  We  believe,  and  therefore  speak."? 

To  conclude :  God  hath  appointed  some  parts  of  worship  which 
cannot  be  performed  without  the  body,  as  sacraments ;  we  have  need 
of  them  because  we  are  not  wholly  spiritual  and  incorporeal  crea- 
tures. The  religion  which  consists  in  externals  only  is  not  foi 
an  intellectual  nature ;  a  worship  purely  intellectual  is  too  sublime 
for  a  nature  allied  to  sense,  and  depending  much  upon  it. .  The 
christian  mode  of  worship  is  proportioned  to  both ;  it  makes  the 
sense  to  assist  the  mind,  and  elevates  the  spirit  above  the  sense.  Bod- 
ily worship  helps  the  spiritual :  the  members  of  the  body  reflect 
back  upon  the  heart,  the  voice  bars  distractions,  the  tongue  sets  the 
heart  on  fire  in  good  as  well  as  in  evil.  It  is  as  much  against  the 
light  of  nature  to  serve  God  without  external  significations,  as  to 
serve  him  only  with  them  without  the  intention  of  the  mina.  As 
the  invisible  God  declares  himself  to  men  by  visible  works  and 
signs,  so  should  we  declare  our  invisible  frames  by  visible  expres- 
sions. God  hath  given  us  a  soul  and  body  in  conjunction ;  ana  we 
axe  to  serve  him  in  the  same  manner  he  hath  framed  us. 

II,  The  second  thing  I  am  to  show  is,  what  spiritual  worship  is. 
In  general,  the  whole  spirit  is  to  be  employed ;  the  name  of  God  is 
not  sanctified  but  by  the  engagement  of  our  souls.  Worship  is  an 
act  of  the  understanding,  applying  itself  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
excellency  of  God  and  actual  thoughts  of  his  majesty ;  recognizing 
him  as  the  supreme  Lord  and  Governor  of  the  world,  which  is  natu- 
ral knowledge;  beholding  the  glory  of  his  attributes  in  the  Ee- 
deemer,  which  is  evangelical  knowleage.  This  is  the  sole  act  of  the 
spirit  of  man.  The  same  reason  is  lor  aU  our  worship  as  for  our 
thanksgiving.     This  must  be  done  with  understanding:   (Psalm 

*  Lake  xxii.  41,  42.        ^  Matt.  id.  26.  >  Jobn  zi.  41 ;  zii.  1.         *  Heb.  zL  21. 
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xlvii.  7)  "  Sin^  ye  praise  with  understanding;"  with  a  knowledge 
and  sense  of  hia  greatness,  goodness,  and  wisdom.  It  is  also  an  act  of 
the  will,  whereby  the  sonl  adores  and  reverences  his  majesty,  is 
ravished  with  his  amiableness,  embraceth  his  goodness,  enters  itself 
into  an  intimate  communion  with  this  most  lovely  object,  and  pitch- 
eth  all  his  affections  upcii  him.  We  must  worship  God  understand- 
ingly ;  it  is  not  else  a  reasonable  service.  The  nature  of  God  and 
the  law  of  God  abhor  a  blind  offering*  we  must  worship  him 
heartily,  else  we  offer  him  a  dead  sacrifice.  A  reasonable  service  is 
that  wherein  the  mind  doth  truly  act  something  with  God.  All 
spiritual  acts  must  be  acts  of  reason,  otherwise  they  are  not  human 
acts,  because  they  want  that  principle  which  is  constitutive  of  man, 
and  doth  difference  him  from  other  creatures.  Acts  done  only  by 
sense  are  the  acts  of  a  brute ;  acts  done  by  reason  are  the  acts  of  a 
man.  That  which  is  only  an  act  of  sense  cannot  be  an  act  of  reli- 
gion.  The  sense,  without  the  conduct  of  reason,  is  not  the  subject 
of  religious  acts;  for  then  beasts  were  capable  of  religion  as  well 
as  men.  There  cannot  be  religion  where  there  is  not  reason ;  and 
there  cannot  be  the  exercise  of  religion  where  there  is  not  an  exer- 
cise of  the  rational  faculties ;  nothing  can  be  a  christian  act  that  is 
not  a  human  act  Besides,  all  worship  must  be  for  some  end ;  the 
worship  of  God  must  be  for  God.  It  is  oy  the  exercise  of  our  rational 
&cnlties  that  we  only  can  intend  an  end.  An  ignorant  and  carnal 
worship  is  a  brutish  worship.    Particularly, 

1.  Spiritual  worship  is  a  worship  from  a  spiritual  nature.  Not 
only  physicallv  spiritual,  so  our  souls  are  in  their  frame ;  but  mor- 
afly  spiritual,  by  a  renewing  principle.  The  heart  must  be  first  cast 
into  the  mould  of  the  gospel,  before  it  can  perform  a  worship  re 
quired  by  the  gospel.  Adam  living  in  Paradise  might  perform  a 
spiritual  worship ;  but  Adam  Mien  from  his  rectitude  could  not : 
we,  being  heirs  of  his  nature,  are  heirs  of  his  impotence.  Bestora- 
tion  to  a  spiritual  life  must  precede  any  act  of  spiritual  worship. 
Asino  work  can  be  good,  so  no  worship  can  be  spiritual,  till  we  are 
created  in  Christ. 4  Christ  is  our  life.'  As  no  natural  action  can  be 
performed  without  life  in  the  root  or  heart,  so  no  spiritual  act  with- 
out Christ  in  the  soul.  Our  being  in  Christ  is  as  necessary  to  every 
spiritoal  act  as  the  union  of  our  soul  with  our  body  is  necessary  to 
natural  action.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  limits  of  its  nature ;  for 
then  it  should  exceed  itself  in  acting,  and  do  that  which  it  hath  no 
principle  to  do.  A  beast  cannot  act  like  a  man,  without  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  a  man ;  nor  a  man  act  like  an  angel,  without  par- 
taking  of  the  angelical  nature.  How  can  we  perform  spiritual  acts 
without  a  spiritual  principle  ?  Whatsoever  worship  proceeds  from 
the  corrupted  nature,  cannot  deserve  the  title  of  spiritual  worship, 
because  it  springs  not  from  a  spiritual  habit.  If  those  that  are  evil 
cannot  speaK  good  things,  those  that  are  carnal  cannot  offer  a  spirit- 
ual service.  Poison  is  the  fruit  of  a  viper's  nature  (Matt.  xii.  34) : 
"0  gei^eration  of  vipers,  how  can  you,  being  evil,  speak  good 
things?  for  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaks." 
As  the  root  is,  so  is  the  fruit    If  the  soul  be  habitually  carnal, 
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the  worship  Cdnnot  be  actually  spiritnal.  There  may  be  an  inten* 
tion  of  spirit,  but  there  is  no  spiritual  principle  as  a  root  of  that 
intention.  A  heart  may  be  sensibly  united  with  a  duty,  when  it 
is  not  spiritually  imited  with  Christ  m  it  Carnal  motives  and  car* 
nal  ends  may  nx  the  mind  in  an  act  of  worship,  as  the  sense  of 
some  pressing  aifiiction  may  enlarge  a  manVl  mind  in  prayer.  What* 
soever  is  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  God  must  have  a  stamp  of 
Christ  upon  it ;  a  stamp  of  his  grace  in  performance,  as  well  as  of 
his  mediation  in  the  acceptance*  The  apostle  Uved  not,  but  Christ 
lived  in  him  ;■  the  soul  worships  not,  but  Christ  in  ihim.  Not  that 
Christ  performs  the  act  of  worship,  but  enables  us  spiritually. to  wor* 
ship,  after  he  enables  us  spiritually  to  live.  As  God  counts  not  any 
soul  living  but  in  Christ,  so  he  counts  not  any  a  spiritual  worship- 
per but  in  Christ.  The  goodness  and  fatness  of  the  fruit  come  firom 
the  fatness  of  the  olive  wherein  we  are  engrafted.  We  must  find 
healing  in  Christ's  wings,  before  God  can  find  spirituality  in  our  ser- 
vices. All  worship  issuing  from  a  dead  nature  is  but  a  aead  service. 
A  living  action  cannot  be  performed,  without  being  knit  to  a  living 
root. 

2.  Spiritual  worship  is  done  by  the  influence  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Spirit  of  God.  A  heart  may  be  ^iritual,  when  a  par- 
ticular act  of  worship  may  not  be  spiritual.  The  Spirit  may  dwell 
in  the  heart,  when  he  may  suspend  his  influence  on  the  act.  Our 
worship  is  then  spiritual,  when  the  fire  that  kindles  our  afiections 
comes  from  heaven,  as  that  fire  upon  the  altar  wherewith  the  sacri- 
fices were  consumed.  God  tastes  a  sweetness  in  no  service,  but  as  it 
is  dressed  up  by  the  hand  of  the  Mediator,  and  hath  the  air  of  his 
own  Spirit  in  it;  they  are  but  natural  acts,  without  a  supernatural 
assistance ;  without  an  actual  influence,  we  cannot  act  from  spiritual 
motives,  nor  for  spiritual  ends,  nor  in  a  spiritual  manner.  We  can 
not  mortify  a  lust  without  the  Spirit,  *  nor  quicken  a  service  without 
the  Spirit.  Whatsoever  corruption  is  killed,  is  slain  by  his  power ; 
whatsoever  duty  is  spiritualized,  is  refined  by  his  breath.  He  quick- 
ens our  dead  bodies  m  our  resurrection  ]^  he  renews  our  dead  souls  in 
our  regeneration ;  he  quickens  our  carnal  services  in  our  adorations ; 
the  choicest  acts  of  worship  are  but  infirmities  \kdthout  his  au:dliary 
help.*  We  are  logs,  unable  to  move  ourselves,  till  he  raise  our  fiio- 
ulties  to  a  pitch  agreeable  to  God ;  puts  his  hand  to  the  duty,  and 
lifts  that  up  and  us  with  it.  Never  any  great  act  was  performed  by 
the  apostles  to  God,  or  for  God ;  but  tney  are  said  to  be  filled  witn 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Christ  could  not  have  been  conceived  immaculate 
as  that  "  holy  thing,"  without  the  Spirit's  overshadowing  the  Virgin ; 
nor  any  spiritual  act  conceived  in  our  heart,  without  the  Spirit's 
moving  upon  us,  to  bring  forth  a  living  religion  from  us.  The  acts 
of  worship  are  said  to  be  in  the  Spirit,  "supplication  in  the  Spirit  ;"y 
not  only  with  the  strength  and  affection  of  our  own  spirits,  but  with 
the  mighty  operation  or  the  Holy  Ghost,  if  Jude  may  be  the  inter- 
preter;* the  Holy  Ghost  exciting  us,  impelling  us,  and  firing  our 
souls  by  his  divine  flame ;  raising  up  the  affections,  and  making  the 
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Boul  cry  with  a  holy  importunity,  Abba,  Father.  To  render  our 
worship  spiritual,  we  shomd,  before  every  engagement  in  it,  implore 
tne  actual  presene^e  of  the  Spirit,  without  which  we  are  not  able  to 
send  forth  one  spiritual  breath  or  ^oan ;  but  be  wind-bound  like  a 
ship  without  a  gale,  and  our  worship  be  no  better  than  carnal.  How 
dom  the  spouse  solicit  the  Spirit  with  an  "  Awake,  O  north  wind, 
and  come,  thou  south  wind,"*  &c. 

8.  Spiritual  worship  is  done  with  sincerity.     When  the  heart 
stands  right  to  Grod,  and  the  soul  performs  what  it  pretends  to  per- 
form:  when  we  serve  God  with  our  spirits,  as  the  apostle  (Eom.  i.  9\ 
"6oa  is  mv  witness,  whom  I  serve  with  my  spirit  in  the  gospel  of 
lus  Son :"  this  is  not  meant  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  for  the  apostle  would 
never  have  called  the  Spirit  of  God  his  own  spirit;  but  with  my 
spirit,  that  is,  a  sincere  frame  of  heart.    A  camai  worship,  whether 
under  the  law  or  gospel,  is,  when  we  are  busied  about  external  rites, 
without  an  inward  compliance  of  soul.    God  demands  the  heart ; 
"My  son,  give  me  thy  heart  ;"*>  not  give  me  thy  tongue,  or  thy  lips, 
or  thy  hands ;  these  may  be  given  without  the  heart,  but  the  heart 
can  never  be  bestowed  without  these  as  its  attendants.   A  heap  of  ser- 
vices can  be  no  more  weloome  to  Grod,  without  our  spirits,  than  all 
JacoVs  sons  could  be  to  Joseph,  without  the  Benjamin  he  desired  to 
see.    God  is  not  taken  with  the  cabinet,  but  the  jewel ;  he  first  re- 
spected Abel's  faith  and  sincerity,  and  then  his  sacrifice ;  he  disre- 
rted  Cain's  infidelity  and  hypocrisy,  and  then  his  offering.    For 
cause  he  rejected  the  offerings  of  the  Jews,  the  prayers  of  the 
Pharisees,  and  the  alms  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  because  their  hearts 
and  their  duties  were  at  a  distance  from  one  another.   In  all  spiritual 
sacrifices,  our  spirits  are  God's  portion.     Under  the  law,  the  reins 
were  to  be  consumed  by  the  fire  on  the  altar,  because  the  secret  in- 
tentions of  the  heart  were  signified  by  them  (Psalm  viL  9),  "  The  Lord 
trieth  the  heart  and  the  reins."    It  was  an  ill  omen  among  the  hea* 
then,  if  a  victim  wanted  a  heart.    The  widow's  mites,  with  her  heart 
in  them,  were  more  esteemed  than  the  richer  offerings  without  it.® 
Not  the  quantity  of  service,  but  the  will  in  it,  is  of  account  with  this 
infinite  Spirit    All  that  was  to  be  brought  for  the  framing  of  the 
tabernacle  was  to  be  offered  "willingly  wiui  the  heart."^*     The  more 
of  will,  the  more  of  spirituahty  and  acceptableness  to  God  (Psalm 
cxix.  108),  "  Accept  the  free-will  offering  oi  my  lips."  Sincerity  is  the 
salt  vhich  seasons  every  sacrifice.   The  heart  is  most  like  to  the  object 
of  worship ;  the  heart  m  the  body  is  the  spring  of  all  vital  actions ; 
and  a  spiritual  soul  is  the  spring  of  all  spiritual  actions.   How  can  we 
imagine  God  can  delight  in  the  mete  service  of  the  body,  any  more 
than  we  can  delight  in  converse  with  a  carcass?    Without  the  heart 
it  is  no  worship ;  it  is  a  stage*  play;  an  acting  a  part  without  being 
that  person  really  which  is  acted  by  us:  a  hypocrite,  in  the  notion 
of  the  word,  is  a  stage-player.     We  may  as  well  say  a  man  may  be* 
lieTe  with  his  body,  as  worship  God  only  with  his  body.     Faith  is  a 
F^t  ingredient  in  worship ;  and  it  is  "  with  the  heart  man  believes 
^to  righteousness."®     We  may  be  truly  said  to  worship  God, 

'  OuA  IT.  16.  >  Proy.  xxiiL  26. 
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though  we  want  perfection ;  but  we  cannot  be  said  to  worship  him^  if 
we  want  sincerity;  a  statue  upon  a  tomb,  with  eyes  and  hands  lifted 
^  up,  offers  as  good  and  true  a  service ;  it  wants  only  a  voice,  the  ges- 
tures and  postures  are  the  same ;  nay,  the  service  is  better ;  it  is  not  a 
mockery;  it  represents  all  that  it  can  be  framed  to ;  but  to  worship 
without  our  spirits,  is  a  presenting  God  with  a  picture,  an  echo, 
voice,  and  nothing  else ;  a  compliment ;  a  mere  lie ;  a  '*  compassing 
him  abotit  with  lies."^  Without  the  heart  the  tongue  is  a  liar ;  and 
the  greatest  zeal  a  dissembling  with  him.  To  present  the  spirit,  is 
to  present  with  that  which  can  never  naturally  die ;  to  present  him 
only  the  body,  is  to  present  him  that  which  is  every  day  crumbling 
to  dust,  and  will  at  last  lie  rotting  in  the  grave ;  to  offer  him  a  few 
rags,  easily  torn ;  a  skin  for  a  sacrifice,  a  thing  unworthy  the  majes* 
ty  of  God ;  a  fixed  eye  and  elevated  hands,  with  a  sleepy  heart  and 
earthly  soiil,  are  pitiful  things  for  an  ever-blessed  and  glorious  Spirit : 
nay,  it  is  so  far  from  being  spiritual,  that  it.is  blasphemy;  to  pretend 
to  be  a  Jew  outwardly,  without  being  so  inwardly,  is,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Christ,  to  blaspheme.?  And  is  not  the  same  title  to  be  given 
with  as  much  reason  to  those  that  pretend  a  worship  and  perform 
none  ?  Such  a  one  is  not  a  spiritual  worshipper,  but  a  blaspheming 
devil  in  Samuel's  mantle. 

4.  Spiritual  worship  is  performed  with  an  unitedness  of  heart. 
The  heart  is  not  only  now  and  then  with  God,  but  "  united  to  fear 
or  worship  his  name.  *»  A  spiritual  duty  must  have  the  engagement 
of  the  spirit,  and  the  thougnts  tied  up  to  the  spiritual  object.  The 
tinion  of  all  the  parts  of  the  heart  together  with  the  body  is  the  life  * 
of  the  body;  and  the  moral  union  of  our  hearts  is  the  life  of  any 
duty.  A  heart  quickly  flitting  from  Grod  makes  not  God  his  treasure ; 
he  slights  the  worship,  and  therein  afironts  the  object  of  worship. 
All  our  thoughts  ought  to  be  ravished  with  God ;  iJound  up  in  him 
as  in  a  bundle  of  iSe ;  but  when  we  start  from  him  to  gaze  after 
every  feather,  and  run  after  every  bubble,  we  disown  a  ftill  and 
affecting  excellency,  and  a  satisfying  sweetness  in  him.  When  our 
thoughts  run  from  God,  it  is  a  testimony  we  have  no  spiritual  affeo 
tion  to  God ;  affection  would  stake  down  the  thoughts  to  the  object 
affected ;  it  is  but  a  mouth  love,  as  the  prophet  praiseth  it ;»  but  the^., 
hearts  go  "  after  their  covetousness ;"  covetous  objects  pipe,  and  the 
heart  danceth  after  them ;  and  thoughts  of  God  are  shifted  off  to  re* 
ceive  a  multitude  of  other  imaginations ;  the  heart  and  the  service 
staid  awhile  together,  and  then  took  leave  of  one  another.  The 
Psalmist^  still  found  his  heart  with  God  when  he  awaked ;  still  with 
God  in  spiritual  affections  and  fixed  meditations.  A  carnal  heart  is 
seldom  with  God,  either  in  or  out  of  worship ;  if  God  should  knock 
at  the  heart  in  any  duty,  it  would  be  fbund  not  at  home,  but  stray- 
/ing  abroad.  Our  worsnip  is  spiritual  when  the  door  of  the  heart  is 
i  shut  against  all  intr  iders,  as  our  Saviour  commands  in  closet-dutiea  * 
.  It  was  not  his  meaning  to  command  the  shutting  the  closet-door,  and 
■  leave  the  heart-door  open  for  every  thought  that  would  be  apt  to 
naunt  us.    Worldly  affections  are  to  be  laid  aside  if  we  would  nave 
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GOT  vorahii)  spiritaal;  this  was  meant  by  the  Jewiih  costom of  wip* 
ing  or  wasning  off  the  dust  of  their  feet  before  their  entrance  into 
the  temple,  and  of  not  bringmg  money  in  their  girdles.    To  be 
spiritoal  in  worship,  is  to  have  our  soals  gathered  and  bound  up 
wholly  in  themselves,  and  offered  to  Go£     Our  loins  must  be 
girt,  as  the  &shion  was  in  the  eastern  countries,  where  thej  wore 
Jbng  garments,  that  they  might  not  waver  with  the  wind,  and  be 
blown  between  their  legs,  to  obstruct  them  in  their  travel :  our  facul- 
ties must  not  hang  loose  about  u&    He  is  a  carnal  worshipper  that 
gives  Crod  but  a  piece  of  his  heart,  as  well  as  he  that  denies  him  the 
whole  of  it;  that  hath  some  thoughts  pitched  upon  God  in  worship, 
and  as  many  willingly  upon  the  world.     David  sought  God,  not 
with  a  moiety  of  his  heart,  but  with  his  ^ whole  heart;"  with  his 
entire  frame  ;<°  he  brou^t  not  half  his  heart,  and  left  the  other  in 
the  possession  of  another  master.    It  was  a  good  lesson  Pythagoras 
gave  his  scholars,"  ''  Not  to  make  the  observance  of  God  a  wotk  by 
the  bye."    K  those  guests  be  invited,  or  entertained  kindly,  or  if 
they  come  xmexpeeted,  the  spirituality  of  that  worship  is  lost ;  the 
soul  kicks  down  what  it  wrought  brfore :  but  if  they  be  brow-beaten 
by  us,  and  our  grief  rather  than  our  pleasure,  they  divert  our  spirit* 
iikl^tentioii  fi^m  the  work  in  hand,  but  fa^der  not  God's  ac^pV 
ance  of  it  as  spiritual,  because  they  are  not  the  acts  of  our  will,  but 
ofiTences  to  our  wills. 

5.  Spiritual  worship  is  performed  with  a  spiritual  activity,  and  sen- 
sibleness  of  God ;  with  an  active  understanding  to  meditate  on  his 
excelleney,  and  an  active  will  to  embrace  him  when  he  drov^  upon 
the  aouL    If  we  imderstand  the  amiableness  of  God,  our  affections 
will  be  ravished;  if  we  understand  the  immensity  of  his  goodness^ 
our  spirits  will  be  enlarged.    We  are  to  act  with  the  highest  inten* 
tion  suitable  to  the  greatness  of  that  God  with  whom  we  have  to  do 
(Psalm  cL  2):   "Praise  him  according  to  his  excellent  greatness;" 
not  that  we  can  worship  him  equaUy,  but  in  some  proportion  the 
frame  of  the  heart  is  to  be  suited  to  the  excellency  of  the  object; 
our  spiritual  strength  is  to  be  put  out  to  the  utmost,  as  creatures  that 
act  naturally  do.    The  sun  shines,  and  the  fire  bums  to  the  utmost 
of  their  natural  power.    This  is  so  necessary,  that  David,  a  spiritual 
woishipper,  prays  for  it  before  he  sets  upon  acts  of  adoration  (Psalm 
hjoL  18):  "Quicken  us,  that  we  may  call  upon  thy  name;"  as  he 
was  loth  to  have  a  drowsy  faculty,  he  was  loth  to  have  a  drowsy  in- 
strument, and  would  willmgly  have  them  as  lively  as  himself  (Psalm 
IviiS):  "  Awake  up,  my  glory ;  awake,  psaltery  and  harp ;  I  myself 
will  awake  early."    How  would  this  divme  soul  screw  himself  up  to 
God,  and  be  turned  into  nothing  but  a  holy  fiame  I     Our  souls  must 
be  boiling  hot  when  we  serve  the  Lord.o    The  heart  doth  no  less 
bum  when  it  spiritually  comes  to  Gbd,  than  when  God  doth  spirit- 
^y  approach  to  it;p  a  Nabal's  heart,  one  as  cold  as  a  stone,  cannot 
offer  up  a  spiritual  service.    Whatsoever  is  enjoined  us  as  our  duty, 
ought  to  be  performed  with  the  greatest  intenseness  of  our  spirit  Ash 

■  Psalm  cxiz.  10. 
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is  our  dnty  to  pray",  so  it  is  our  duty  to  pray  with  tlie  most  fervent 
imjiortunity.     It  is  our  duty  to  love  God,  but  with  the  purest  and 
most  sublime  affections ;  every  command  of  God  requires  the  whole 
strength  of  the  creature  to  be  employed  in  it.    That  love  to  God 
wherein  all  our  duty  to  God  is  summed  up,  is  to  be  with  aU  oiu: 
strength,  with  all  our  might,  &c.«i     Though  m  the  covenant  of  grace 
he  hath  mitigated  the  severity  of  the  law,  and  requires  not  from  ua 
such  an  elevation  of  our  affections  as  was  possible  in  the  state  of  in- 
nocence, yet  God  requires  of  us  the  utmost  moral  industry  to  raise 
our  aflfections  to  a  pitch,  at  least  equal  to  what  they  are  in  other 
things.    What  strength  of  affection  we  naturally  have,  ought  to  be 
as  much  and  more  excited  in  acts  of  worship,  than  upon  other  occa- 
sions and  our  ordinary  works.    As  there  was  an  inactivity  of  soul  in 
worship,  and  a  quickness  to  sin,  when  sin  had  the  dominion;  so 
when  tne  soul  is  spirituahzed,  the  temper  is  changed ;  there  is  an  in- 
activity to  sin,  and  an  ardor  in  dutv ;  the  more  the  soul  is  "  dead  to 
sin,"  the  more  it  is  "  alive  to  God,  ^  and  the  more  lively  too  in  all 
that  concerns  God  and  his  honor;  for  grace  being  a  new  strength 
added  to  our  natural,  determines  the  affections  to  new  objects,  and 
excites  them  to  a  greater  vigor.    And  as  the  hatred  of  sin  is  more 
sharp,  the  love  to  everythmg  that  destroys  the  dominion  of  it  is 
more  strong ;  and  acts  of  worship  may  be  reckoned  as  the  chiefest 
batteries  against  the  power  of  this  inbred  enemy.    When  the  Spirit 
is  in  the  soul,  like  the  rivers  of  waters  flowing  out  of  the  belly,  the 
soul  hath  the  activity  of  a  river,  and  makes  haste  to  be  swallowed 
up  in  God,  as  the  streams  of  the  river  in  the  sea.    Christ  makes  his 
people  "  kings  and  priests  to  God  ;"■  first  kings,  then  priests ;  gives 
first  a  royal  temper  of  heart,  that  they  may  offer  spiritual  sacrifices 
as  priests,  kings  and  priests  to  God,  acting  with  a  magnificent  spirit 
in  all  their  motions  to  him.     We  cannot  be  spiritual  priests,  till  we 
be  spiritual  kings.    The  Spirit  appeared  in  the  likeness  of  fire,  and 
where  he  resides,  communicates,  like  fire,  purity  and  activity.    Dul- 
ness  is  against  the  light  of  nature.    I  do  not  remember  that  the 
heathen  ever  offered  a  snail  to  any  of  their  false  deities,  nor  an  ass, 
but  to  Priapus,  their  unclean  idol ;  but  the  Persians  sacnficed  to  the 
sun  a  horse,  a  swift  and  generous  creature.    God  provided  against 
those  in  the  law,  commanding  an  ass'  firstling,  tne  offipring  of  a 
sluggish  creature,  to  be  redeemed,  or  his  neck  broke,  but  by  no  means 
to  be  offered  to  him.*    God  is  a  Spirit  infinitely  active,  and  therefore 
frozen  and  benumbed  frames  are  unsuitable  to  him ;  he  "rides  upon 
a  cherub"  and  flies;  he  comes^  upon  the  "wings  of  the  wind ;    he 
rides  upon  a  "  swift  cloud ;""  and  therefore  demands  of  us  not  a  dull 
reason,  but  an  active  spirit    God  is  a  living  God,  and  therefore  mast 
have  a  lively  service.    Christ  is  life,  and  slothftil  adorations  are  not 
fit  to  be  onered  up  in  the  name  of  life.    The  worship  of  God  is 
called  wrestling  in  Scripture ;   and  Paul  was  a  striver  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  Master,*   "in  an  agony."y     Angels  worshipped  (rod 
spiritually  with  their  wings  on ;  and  when  God  commands  them  to 
worship  Christ)  the  next  Scripture  quoted  is,  that  he  makes  them 
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"  flameg  of  fire."*  If  it  be  thus,  how  may  we  charge  ourselves  ? 
What  Paul  said  of  the  sensual  widow, ^^  that  she  is  ''dead  while  she 
lives,"  we  may  say  often  of  ourselves,  we  are  dead  while  we  worship. 
Our  hearts  are  in  dutv  as  the  Jews  were  in  deliverances,  as  those 
"  in  a  dream  ;"*»  by  which  unexpectedness  God  showed  the  greatness 
of  his  care  and  mercy ;  and  we  attend  him  as  men  in  a  dream, 
whoeby  we  discover  our  negligence  and  folly.  This  activity  doth 
not  consist  in  outward  acts ;  the  body  may  be  hot,  and  the  heart 
mav  be  fiunt,  but  in  an  inward  stirring,  meltings,  flights.  In  the 
highest  raptures  the  body  is  most  insensible.  Strong  spiritual  afifec- 
ticms  are  abstracted  from  outward  sense. 

6l  Spiritual  worship  is  performed  with  acting  spiritual  habits. 
Wben  all  the  living  springs  of  grace  are  opened,  as  the  fountains 
of  the  deep  were  in  the  deluge,  the  soul  and  all  that  is  within  it,  all 
the  spiritual  impresses  of  Ood  upon  it,  erect  themselves  to  '^  bless 
his  hoh-  name."*'  This  is  necessary  to  make  a  worship  spiritual.  As 
natural  agents  are  determined  to  act  suitable  to  their  proper  nature, 
so  rational  agents  are  to  act  conformable  to  a  rational  oeing.  When 
there  IS  a  conformity  between  the  act  and  the  nature  whence  it 
flows,  it  is  a  good  act  in  its  kind ;  if  it  be  rational,  it  is  a  good  ra* 
tional  act,  because  suitable  to  its  principle ;  as  a  man  endowed  with 
reason  must  act  suitable  to  that  endowment,  and  exercise  his  reason 
in  his  acting ;  so  a  Christian  endued  with  grace,  must  act  suitable  to 
that  nature,  and  exercise  his  grace  in  his  acting.  Acts  done  by  a 
natural  inclination  are  no  more  human  acts  than  the  natural  acts  of 
a  beast  may  be  said  to  be  human ;  though  they  are  the  acts  of  a  man, 
as  he  is  the  efficient  cause  of  them,  yet  they  are  not  human  acts,  be- 
cause they  arise  not  firom  that  principle  of  reason  which  denominates 
him  a  man«  So  acts  of  worship  performed  by  a  bare  exercise  of 
reason,  are  not  christian  and  spiritual  acts,  because  they  come  not 
fiom  the  principle  which  constitutes  him  a  Christian;  reason  is  not 
the  principle,  for  then  all  rational  creatures  would  be  Christians. 
They  ought,  therefore,  to  be  acts  of  a  higher  principle,  exercises  of 
that  grace  whereby  Christians  are  what  they  are ;  not  out  that  rational 
acta  in  worship  are  due  to  God,  for  worship  is  due  from  us  as  men, 
and  we  are  settled  in  that  rank  of  being  by  our  reason.  Grace  doth 
not  exclude  reason,  but  ennobles  it,  and  calls  it  up  to  another  form ; 
\mt  we  must  not  rest  in  a  bare  rational  worship,  but  exert  that  prin- 
ciple whereby  we  are  Christians.  To  worship  God  with  our  reason, 
is  to  worship  him  as  men ;  to  worship  God  with  our  grace  is  to  wor- 
diip  him  as  Christians,  and  so  spiritually ;  but  to  worship  him  only 
wiii  our  bodies,  is  no  better  than  brutes.  Our  desires  of  the  word 
are  to  issue  from  the  regenerate  principle  (1  Pet.  ii.  2) :  "As  new-born 
bttbes  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word ;"  it  seems  to  be  not  a 
eamparison,  but  a  restriction.  .  All  worship  must  have  the  same 
^pnng,  and  be  the  exercise  of  that  principle,  otherwise  we  can  have 
M  communion  with  God.  Friends  that  nave  the  same  habitual  dis- 
postionfl,  have  a  fundamental  fitness  for  an  agreeable  converse  with 
one  another;  but  if  the  temper  wherein  their  likeness  consists  be 
languishing,  and  the  string  out  of  tune,  there  is  not  an  actual  fitness ; 
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and  the  present  indispoaition  breaks  the  conrerse,  and  renders  th« 
company  troublesome.  Though  we  nia^  haVe  the  habitual  graces 
which  compose  in  us  a  resemblance  to  (jod,  yet  for  want  of  actiag 
those  suitable  dispositions,  we  render  ourselves  unfit  for  his  converse, 
and  make  the  worship,  which  is  fiindamentally  spiritual,  to  become 
actually  carnal.  As  the  will  cannot  naturally  act  to  any  object  but 
by  the  exercise  of  its  affections,  so  the  heart  cannot  spiritually  acl 
towards  God  but  by  the  exercise  of  graces.  This  is  God's  music 
(Eph.  V.  19):  "Singing  and  making  melody  to  God  in  your  hearts." 
Singing  and  all  other  acts  of  worship  are  outward,  but  the  ^iritual 
melody  is  "by  grace  in  the  heart"  (Col.  iii.  16):  this  renders  it  a 
spiritual  worship ;  for  it  is  an  effect  of  the  fulness  of  the  spirit  in 
the  soul,  as  (ver.  19),  "  But  be  filled  with  the  Spirit*"  The  over- 
flowing of  the  Spirit  in  the  heart,  setting  the  soul  of  a  believer  thus 
on  work  to  make  a  spiritual  melody  to  God,  shows  that  something 
higher  than  bare  reason  is  put  in  time  in  the  heart.  Then  is  the 
fruit  of  the  garden  pleasant  to  Christ,  when  the  Holy  Spirit,  "  the 
north  and  south  wind,  blow  ufjon  the  spices,"  and  strike  out  the  fra- 
grancy  of  them.<>  Since  God  is  the  Author  of  graces,  and  bestows 
them  to  have  a  glory  from  them,  they  are  best  emploved  about  him 
and  his  service.  It  is  fit  he  should  have  the  cream  of  his  own  gifts. 
Without  the  exercise  of  grace  we  perform  but  a  work  of  nature, 
and  offer  him  a  few  dry  bones  without  marrow.  The  whole  set  of 
graces  must  be  one  way  or  other  exercised.  If  any  treble  be  want- 
ing in  a  lute,  there  will  be  great  defect  in  the  music.  If  any  one 
spii-ital  string  be  dull,  the  spiritual  harmony  of  worship  will  be 
spoiled.    And  therefore ; 

1.  Faith  must  be  acted  in  worship;  a  confidence  in  God.  A 
natural  worship  cannot  be  performed  without  a  natural  confidence 
in  the  goodness  of  God ;  whosoever  comes  to  him,  must  regard  him 
as  a  rewarder,  and  a  faithful  Creator.®  A  spiritual  worship  cannot 
be  performed  without  an  evangelical  confidence  in  him  as  a  gracious 
Eedeemer.  To  think  him  a  tyrant,  meditating  revenge,  damps  the 
soul ;  to  regard  him  as  a  gracious  king,  full  of  tender  bowels,  spirits 
the  affections  to  him.  The  mercy  of  God  is  the  proper  object  of 
trust  (Psalm  xxxiii*  18):  "The  eye  of  the  Lord  is  upon  them  that 
fear  him,  upon  them  that  hope  in  his  mercy."  The  worship  of  God 
in  the  Old  Testament  is  most  described  by  fear ;  in  the  New  Testa* 
ment  by  faith.  Fear,  or  the  worship  of  God,  and  hope  in  his  mercy  • 
are  linked  together ;  when  they  go  liand  in  hand,  the  accepting  eye 
of  God  is  upon  us ;  when  we  do  not  trust,  we  do  not  worship.  Those 
of  Judah  had  the  temple-worship  among  them,  especially  in  Josiah's 
time  (Zeph.  iii.  2),  the  time  of  tnat  prophecy;  yet  it  was  accounted 
no  worship,  because  no  trust  in  the  worshippers.  Interest  in  God 
cannot  be  improved  without  an  exercise  of  fiutn.  The  gospel-worship 
is  prophesied  of,  to  be  a  confidence  in  God,  as  in  a  husband  more 
than  in  a  lord  (Hos.  ii.  16):  "Thou  shalt  call  me  Ishi^  and  shalt  call 
me  no  more  Baali."  "Thou  shalt  call  me ;"  that  is,  thou  shalt  war- 
ship  me,  worship  being  often  comprehended  under  invocation.  More 
confidence  is  to  be  exercised  in  a  husband  or  &ther,  than  in  a  lord 
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or  master.  If  a  man  have  npt  faith,  he  is  without  Christ ;  and  though 
a  man  be  in  Christ  by  the  habit  of  faith,  he  performs  a  duty  out  of 
Christ  without  im  act  of  faith:  without  the  haoit  of  £EUth,  our  persons 
are  out  of  Christ;  and  without  the  exercise  of  faith,  the  duties  are 
out  of  Christ.  As  the  want  of  faith  in  a  person  is  the  death  of  the 
soul,  so  the  want  a£  faith  in  al  service  is  the  death  of  the  offering. 
Though  a  man  were  at  the  cost  of  an  ox,  yet  to  kill  it  without  bring- 
ing it  to  the  ^^door  of  the  tabernacle,"  was  not  a  sacrifice,  but  a  mur- 
der  (Lev.  xviL  8,  4).  The  tabernacle  was  a  type  of  Christ,  and  a 
look  to  him  is  necessary  in  every  spiritual  sacrmce.  As  there  must 
be  faith  to  make  any  act  an  act  of  obedience,  so  there  must  be  faith 
to  make  any  act  of  worship  spiritual.  That  service  is  not  spiritual 
&at  is  not  vital ;  and  it  cannot  be  vital  without  the  exercise  of  a 
vital  principle ;  all  spiritual  life  is  "  hid  in  Christ,"  and  drawn  from 
him  by  iaitn  (Gal.  ii  20).  Faith,  as  it  hath  relation  to  Christ,  makes 
everjr  act  of  worship  a  living  act,  and,  consequently,  a  spiritual  act 
Habitual  unbelief  cuts  us  off  from  the  body  of  Christ  (Rom.  xi.  20): 
"Because  of  unbelief  they  were  broken  off;"  and  a  want  of  actuated 
belief  breaks  us  off  from  a  present  communion  with  Christ  in  spirit. 
As  unbelief  in  us  hinders  Christ  from  doing  any  mighty  work,  so 
mibelief  in  us  hinders  us  from  doing  any  mighty  spiritual  duty ;  so 
that  the  exercise  of  Mth,  and  a  confidence  in  God,  is  necessary  to 
every  duty. 

2.  Love  must  be  acted  to  render  a  worship  spiritual.  Though 
God  commanded  love  in  the  Old  Testament,  yet  tne  manner  of  giv- 
ing the  law  bespoke  more  of  fear  than  love.  The  dispensation  of 
the  law  was  with  fire,  thunder,  &c.,  proper  to  raise  horror,  and 
benumb  the  spirit;  which  effect  it  had  upon  the  Israelites,  when 
they  desired  that  God  would  speak  no  more  to  them.  Grace  is  the 
genius  of  the  gospel,  proper  to  excite  the  affection  of  love.  The  law 
was  given  by  the  "disposition  of  angels,"  with  signs  to  amaze;  the 
gospel  was  ushered  in  with  the  "songs  of  angels,"  composed  of  peace 
and  good-wUl,  calculated  to  ravish  the  soul".  Instead  of  the  terrible 
voice  of  the  law,  "  Do  this  and  live,"  the  comfortable  voiice  of  the 
gospel  is,  "Grace,  grace  1"  Upon  this  account  the  principle  of  the 
\M  Testament  was  fear,  and  the  worship  often  expressed  by  the  fear 
of  God.  The  principle  of  the  New  Testament  is  love.  The  Mount 
&nai  gendereth  to  bondage  (Gal.  iv.  44) ;  Mount  Sion,  from  whence 
tiie  gospel  or  evangelical  law  goes  forth,  gendereth  to  libertv;  and 
therefore  the  "spirit  of  bondage  unto  fear,"  as  the  property  of  the  law, 
is  opposed  to  the  state  of  adoption,  the  principle  of  love,  as  the  prop- 
erty of  the  gospel  (Kom.  viii.  15) ;  and  therefore  the  worship  of  God 
under  the  gospel,  or  New  Testament,  is  oftener  expressed  by  love 
than  fear,  as  proceeding  from  higher  principles,  and  acting  nobler 
passions.  In  tnis  state  we  are  to  serve  him  without  fear  (Luke  i.  74) ; 
without  a  bondage  fear ;  not  without  a  fear  of  unworthy  treating 
him;  with  a  "fear  of  his  goodness"  as  it  is  prophesied  of  (Hos.  ix.  5). 
Goodness  is  not  the  object  of  terror,  but  reverence ;  God,  in  the  law, 
had  more  the  garb  of  a  judge ;  in  the  gospel,  of  a  father ;  the  name 
(rf  a  father  is  sweeter  and  bespeaks  more  of  affection.  As  their  ser^ 
Vices  weie  with  a  feeling  of  me  thunders  of  the  law  in  their  coq 
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sciences,  so  is  cm*  worship  to  be  with  a  sense  of  gospel  grace  in  uui 
spirits ;  spiritual  worship  is  that,  therefore,  which  is  exercised  with 
a  spiritual  and  heavenly  affection,  proper  to  the  gospel.  The  heart 
should  be  enlarged  according  to  the  liberty  the  gospel  gives  of  draw- 
ing near  to  Goa  as  a  &ther.  As  he  gives  us  the  nobler  relation  of 
cmldren,  we  are  to  act  the  nobler  qualities  of  children.  Love  should 
act  according  to  its  nature,  which  is  desired  of  union ;  desire  of  a 
moral  union  by  affections,  as  well  as  a  mystical  imion  by  faith ;  as 
flame  aspires  to  reach  flame,  and  become  one  with  it.  In  every  act 
of  worship  we  should  endeavor  to  be  united  to  God,  and  become  one 
spirit  with  him.  This  grace  doth  spiritualize  worship ;  in  that  one 
word,  love,  God  hath  wrapt  up  all  the. devotion  he  requires  of  us ;  it 
is  the  total  sum  of  the  first  table,  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God :"  it  is  to  be  acted  in  everything  we  do ;  but  in  worship  our 
hearts  should  more  solemnly  rise  up  and  acknowledge  him  amiable 
and  lovely,  since  the  law  is  stripped  of  its  cursing  power,  and  made 
sweet  in  the  blood  of  the  Redeemer.  Love  is  a  thing  acceptable  of 
itself,  but  nothing  acceptable  without  it ;  the  gifts  of  one  man  to 
another  are  spiritualized  bv  it.  We  would  not  value  a  present  with- 
out the  affection  of  the  donor;  every  man  would  lay  claim  to  the 
love  of  others,  though  he  would  not  to  their  possessions.  Love  is 
God's  right  in  every  service,  and  the  noblest  thing  we  can  bestow 
upon  him  in  our  adorations  of  him.  God's  gifts  to  us  are  not  so  esti- 
mable without  his  love ;  nor  our  services  valuable  by  him  without 
the  exercise  of  a  choice  affection.  Hezekiah  regarded  not  his  deliv- 
erance without  the  love  of  the  Deliverer ;  "  In  love  to  my  sold  thou 
hast  delivered  me"  (Isa.  xxxviii.  17).  So  doth  God  say,  In  love  to 
my  honor  thou  hast  worshipped  me :  so  that  love  must  be  acted,  to 
render  our  worship  spiritualf 

8.  A  spiritual  sensibleness  of  our  own  weakness  is  necessary  to 
make  our  worship  spiritual.  Affections  to  God  cannot  be  "without 
relentings  in  ourselves.  When  the  eye  is  spiritually  fixed  upon  a 
spiritual  God,  the  heart*  will  mourn  that  the  worship  is  no  more 
spiritually  suitable.  The  more  we  act  love  upon  God,  as  amiable 
and  gracious,  the  more  we  should  exercise  grief  in  ourselves,  as  we 
are  vile  and  offending.  Spiritual  worship  is  a  melting  worship,  ga 
well  as  an  elevating  worship ;  it  exalts  God,  and  debaseth  the  crea- 
ture. The  Publican  was  more  spiritual  in  his  humble  address  to  God, 
when  the  Pharisee  was  wholly  carnal  with  his  swelling  language.  A 
spiritual  love  in  worship  will  make  us  grieve  that  we  have  given  hjm 
so  little,  and  could  give  him  no  more.  It  is  a  part  of  spiritual  duty 
to  bewail  our  carnality  mixed  with  it ;  as  we  receive  mercies  spiritu- 
ally, when  we  receive  them  with  a  sense  of  God's  goodness  and  our 
own  vileness ;  in  the  same  manner  we  render  a  spiritual  worship. 

4.  Spiritual  desires  for  God  render  the  service  spiritual ;  when  the 
Boul  "  follows  hard  after  him"  (Psalm  Ixiii.  8) ;  pursues  after  God  as 
a  God  of  infinite  and  communicative  goodness,  with  sighs  and  groans 
unutterable.  A  spiritual  soul  seems  to  be  transformed  into  hunger 
and  thirst,  and  becomes  nothing  but  desire.  A  carnal  worshipper  is 
taken  with  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  temple ;  a  8j>iritual 
woisliipper  desires  to  see  the  glory  of  God  in  the  sanctuary  (PaaJm 
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Ixiii.  2),  he  pants  after  God :  as  lie  came  to  worship,  to  find  Ood,  lie 
boils  up  in  desires  for  God,  and  is  loth  to  go  from  it  without  God, 
"the  living  God"  (Psalm  xliL  2).  He  would  see  the  Urim  and  the 
Thummim;  the  unusual  sparkling  of  the  stones  upon  the  high-priest's 
breast-plate.  That  deserves  not  the  title  of  spiritual  worship,  when 
the  soul  makes  no  longing  inq[uiries :  "  Saw  you  him  whom  my  soul 
loves?"  A  spiritual  worship  is  when  our  desires  are  chiefly  for  God 
in  the  worship ;  as  David  aesires  to  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord ; 
but  his  desire  is  not  terminated  there,  but  to  behold  the  beautv  of 
the  Lord  (Psahn  xxviL  4),  and  taste  the  ravishing  sweetness  or  his 
presence.  No  doubt  but  'Elijah's  desires  for  the  enjoyment  of  God 
while  he  was  mounting  to  heaven,  were  as  fiery  as  the  chariot 
wherein  he  was  carried*  Unutterable  groans  acted  in  worship  are 
the  firuit  of  the  Spirit,  and  certainly  render  it  a  spiritual  service 
(Bom.  viii.  26>.  Strong  appetites  are  agreeable  to  Gtod,  and  prepare 
us  to  eat  the  rndt  of  worship.  A  spiritual  Paul  presseth  forward  to 
know  Christ,  and  the  power  of  his  resurrection ;  and  a  spiritual  wor- 
shipper actuaUv  aspires  in  every  duty  to  know  God,  and  the  power 
of  his  grace.  To  desire  worship  as  an  end  is  carnal ;  to  desire  it  as  a 
means,  and  act  desires  in  it  for  communion  with  God  in  it,  is  spiritual, 
and  the  fruit  of  a  spiritual  life. 

6.  Thankfulness  and  admiration  are  to  be  exercised  in  spiritual 
service.  This  is  a  worship  of  spirits ;  praise  is  the  adoration  of  the 
blessed  angels  (Isa.  vi  8),  ana  of  glorified  spirits  (Be v.  iv.  11): 
"Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord,  to  receive  glory  ana  honor,  and  power;" 
and  (Bev.  v.  13,  14),  they  worship  him  ascribing  "  Blessing,  honor, 
gloiy,  and  power  to  Him  that  sits  upon  the  throne,  and  to  me  Lamb 
forever  and  ever."  Other  acts  of  worship  are  confined  to  this  life, 
and  leave  us  as  soon  as  we  have  set  our  foot  in  heaven ;  there,  no 
notes  but  this  of  praise  are  warbled  out ;  the  power,  wisdom,  love, 
and  grace  in  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel,  seat  themselves  in  the 
thoughts  and  tongues  of  blessed  souls.  Can  a  worship  on  earth  be 
iritual,  that  hath  no  mixture  of  an  eternal  heavenly  dut;^  with  it? 
he  worship  of  God  in  innocence  had  been  chiefly  an  admiration  of 
him  in  the  works  of  creation;  and  should  not  our  evangelical  worship 
be  an  admiration  of  him  in  the  works  of  redemption,  which  is  a 
restoration  to  a  better  state?  After  the  petitioning  for  pardoning 
grace  (Hos.  xiv.  2),  there  is  a  rendering  the  calves  or  heifers  of  our 
ups,  alluding  to  the  heifers  used  in  eucharistical  sacrifices.  The 
praise  of  God  is  the  choicest  sacrifice  and  worship  under  a  dispensa- 
tion of  redeeming  grace ;  this  is  the  prime  and  eternal  part  of  wor- 
flhip  under  the  gospel.  The  Psalmist  (Psalm  cxlix.  cl.),  speaking  of 
the  gospel  times,  spurs  on  to  this  kind  of  worship;  "Sing  to  the 
Lord  a  new  song;  let  the  children  of  Zion  be  joyful  in  their  king; 
let  the  saints  be  joyful  in  glory,  and  sing  aloud  upon  their  beds ;  let 
the  high  praises  of  God  be  in  their  mouths ;"  he  begins  and  ends  both 
psahns  with  "  Praise  ye  the  Lord."  That  cannot  be  a  spiritual  and 
evangeUcal  worship,  that  hath  nothing  of  the  praise  of  God  in  the 
heart.  The  consideration  of  God's  adorable  perfections,  discovered 
in  the  gospel,  'will  make  us  come  to  him  with  more  seriousness ;  bea 
blessingB  of  him  with  more  confidence ;  fly  to  him  with  a  wingea 
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&ith  and  love,  and  more  spiritually  glorify  him  in  our  attendanoea 
upon  him. 

*     6.  Spiritual  worship  is  performed  with  delight    The  eyangelioal 
worship  js  prophetically  signified  by  keeping  the  feast  of  tabemadeB ; 
"  They  shall  go  up  from  year  to  year,  to  worship  the  Eang,  the  Lord 
of  Hosts,  and  to  keep  the  feast  of  tabernacles"  (Zech.  xiv.  16):  why 
that  feast,  when  there  were  other  feasts  observed  by  the  Jews  r   That 
was  a  feast  celebrated  with  the  greatest  joy ;  tjpicieJ  of  the  dadneaa 
which  was  to  be  under  the  exhibition  of  the  Messiah,  and  a  niankful 
commemoration  of  the  iiedemption  wrought  by  hitn.    It  was  to  be 
celebrated  five  davs  after  the  "solemn  day  of  atonement"  (Lev.  xxirL 
84,  compared  with  ver.  27),  wherein  there  was  one  of  the  solemnest 
types  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ     In  this  feast  they  com- 
memorated their  exchange  of  Egypt  for  Canaan ;  the  manna  where- 
with they  were  fed ;  the  water  out  of  the  rock  wherewith  they  were 
refreshed ;  in  remembrance  of  this,  they  poured  water  on  the  ground, 
pronouncing  those  words  in  Isaiah,  they  shall  "  draw  waters  out  of 
the  wells  of  salvation ;"  which  otir  Saviour  refers  to  himself  (John  viL 
87),  inviting  them  to  him,  to  drink  "  upon  the  last  d^y,  the  great  day 
of  the  feast  of  tabernacles,"  wherein  the  solemn  ceremony  was  ob- 
served.    Since  we  are  freed  by  the  death  of  the  Redeemer  from  the 
curses  of  the  law,  God  requires  x>f  us  a  joy  in  spiritual  privileges.   A 
dad  frame  in  worship  gives  the  lie  to  cJl  gospel  liberty,  to  the  pur^ 
chase  of  the  Redeemer's  death,  the  triumphs  of  his  resurrection :  it 
is  a  carriage,  as  if  we  were  uuder  the  influences  of  the  legal  fire  and 
lightning,  and  an  entering  a  protest  against  the  freedom  of  the  gos* 
pel.   The  evangelical  worship  is  a  spiritual  worship ;  and  praise,  joy, 
and  delight  are  prophesied  of,  as  great  ingredients  in  attendance  on 
gospel  ordinances  (Isaiah  xii.  3-6).  What  was  occasion  of  terror  in  the 
worship  of  God  under  the  law,  is  the  occasion  of  delight  in  the  worship 
of  God  under  the  gospel.  The  justice  and  holiness  of  God,  so  terrible  in 
the  law,  becomes  comfortable  under  the  gospel ;  since  they  have  feasted 
themselves  on  the  active  and  passive  obedience  of  the  Redeemer.  The 
approach  is  to  God  as  gracious,  not  to  Grod  as  unpacified ;  as  a  son  to 
a  father,  not  as  a  criminal  to  a  judge.   Under  the  law,  God  was  repre- 
sented as  a  judge ;  remembering  their  sin  in  their  sacrifices,  and 
representing  the  punishment  they  had  merited :  in  the  gospel  as  a 
fiskther,  accepting  the  atonement,  and  publishing  the  reconciliation 
wrought  by  the  Redeemer.  Delight  in  God  is  a  gospel  frame ;  there- 
fore the  more  joyful,  the  more  spiritual :  "  The  sabbath  is  to  be  a  de- 
light;" not  only  in  regard  of  the  day,  but  in  regard  to  the  duties  of 
it  (Isa.  Iviii.  13) ;  in  regard  of  the  marvellous  work  he  wrought  on 
it ;  raising  up  oux  blessed  Redeemer  on  that  day,  whereby  a  founda- 
tion was  laid  for  the  rendering  our  persons  and  services  acceptable 
to  God  (Psalm  cxviii.  24) ;  "This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hatb 
made,  we  will  be  glad  ana  rejoice  in  it."    A  lumpish  frame  becomes 
not  a  day  and  a  duty,  that  hath  so  noble  and  spiritual  a  mark  upon 
it    The  angels,  in  the  first  act  of  worship  after  the  creation,  were 
highly  joyful  (Job  xxxviii.  7) :  "  They  snouted  for  joy,"  &c.    The 
saints  have  particularly  acted  this  in  their  worship.     I)avid  woiild 
&at  content  himself  with  an  approach  to  the  altar,  without  goisj;  to 
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God  as  his  "exceeding  joy"  (Psalm  xliii.  4).    My  triumphant  joy  f 
when  he  danced  before  the  ark,  he  seems  to  be  transformed  into  ae« 
]%ht  and  pleasure  (2  Sam.  vi.  14,  16).     He  had  as  much  delight  in 
woi^ahip,  as  others  had  in  their  harvest  and  vintage.   And  those  that 
took  joyfiilly  the  spoiling  of  their  goods,  would  as  joyfully  attend 
apon  the  commumcations  of  God.     Where  there  is  a  mlness  of  the 
Spirit,  there  is  a  ^^  waking  melody  to  God  in  the  heart "  (Eph.  v.  18, 
19) ;  and  where  there  is  an  acting  of  love  (as  there  is  in  all  spiritual 
services),  the  proper  fruit  of  it  is  joy  in  a  near  approach  to  the  object 
of  the  soul's  aiaection.    Love  is  appetUus  unionis  ;  the  more  love,  the 
more  delight  in  the  approachings  of  God  to  the  soul,  or  the  outgoings 
of  the  soul  to  God.  As  the  object  of  worship  is  amiable  in  a  spiritual 
e^e,  so  the  means  tending  to  a  communion  with  this  object  are  de^ 
hghtfol  in  the  exercise.     W  here  there  is  no  delight  in  a  duty,  there 
is  no  delight  in  the  object  of  the  duty ;  the  more  of  grace,  the  more 
of  pleasure  in  the  actings  of  it ;  as  the  more  of  nattire  there  is  in  any 
natural  agent,  the  more  of  pleasure  in  the  act,  so  the  more  heavenly 
the  worship,  the  more  spiritual.  Delight  is  the  frame  and  temper  of 
glorv-    A  heart  filled  up  to  the  brim  with  joy,  is  a  heart  filled  up  to 
the  trim  with  the  Spirit ;  joy  is  the  fruit  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (GaL  v. 
22).    (1.)  Not  the  joy  of  God's  dispensation  flowing  nrom  God,  but  a 
gracious  active  joy  streaming  to  God.  There  is  a  joy,  when  the  com- 
forts of  God  are  dropped  into  the  soul,  as  oil  upon  tne  wheel ;  which 
indeed  makes  the  faculties  move  with  more  speed  and  activity  in  his 
service,  like  the  chariots  of  Aminadab ;  and  a  soul  may  serve  God 
in  the  strength  of  this  taste,  and  its  delight  terminate  in  the  sensible 
comfort     This  is  not  the  joy  I  mean,  but  such  a  joy  that  hath  Gk>d 
for  its  object,  delighting  m  him  as  the  term,  in  worship  as  the^ay  to 
him ;  the  first  is  God's  dispensation,  the  othe^  is  our  duty ;  the  first  is 
an  act  of  God's  favor  to  us,  the  second  a  sprout  o^  habitual  grace  in 
us.    The  comforts  we  have  fix)m  God  may  elevate  our  duties ;.  but 
the  grace  we  have  within  doth  spiritualize  our  duties.    (2.)  Nor  is 
every  delight  an  argument  of  a  spiritual  service.    All  the  requisites 
to  worship  must  be  taken  in.   A  man  may  invent  a  worship  and  de* 
tight  in  it;  as  Micah  in  the  adoration  of  his  idol,  when  he  was  glad 
he  had  got  both  an  Ephod  and  a  Levite  (Judges  xvii).    As  a  man 
may  have  a  contentment  in  sin,  so  he  may^  have  a  contentment  in  wot* 
ship ;  not  because  it  is  a  worship  of  God,  but  the  worship  of  his  own 
invention,  agreeable  to  his  own  humor  and  design,  as  (Isa.  Iviii.  2) 
it  is  said,  they  "delighted  in  approaching  to  God;"  but  it  was  for 
carnal  ends.  N  ovelty  engenders  complacency ;  but  it  must  be  a  wor- 
ship wherein  God  will  delight;  and  that  must  be  a  worship  accord* 
ingto  his  own  rule  and  infinite  wisdom,  and  not  our  shallow  fancies. 
God  requires  a  cheerfulness  in  his  service,  especially  under  the  gos^ 
pel,  where  he  sits  upon  a  throne  of  grace ;  discovers  himself  in  his 
aoiiableness,  and  acts  the  covenant  of  grace,  'and  the  sweet  relation 
of  a  father.  The  priests  of  old  were  not  to  sully  themselves  with  any 
sorrow,  when  they  were  in  the  exercise  of  their  fu^ictions.    God  put 
a  bar  to  the  natural  affections  of  Aaron  and  his  sons,  when  Nadab 
and  Abihu  had  been  cut  off  by  a  severe  hand  of  God  (Lev.  x.  Q^ 
Everj  true  Christian  in  a  higher  order  of  priesthood,  is  a  person 
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dedicated  to  jo^  and  peace,  offering  himself  a  lively  sacnfice  of  proLae 
and  thanksgiving ;  and  there  is  no  christian  duty,  but  is  to  be  set  off 
and  seasoned  wita  cheerfulness :  he  that  loves  a  cheerful  giver  in  acts 
of  charity,  requires  no  less  a  cheerful  spirit  in  acts  of  worship ;  as  this 
is  an  ingredient  in  worship,  so  it  is  the  means  to  m^Jce  your  spirits 
intent  in  worship.  When  the  heart  triumphs  in  the  consideration  of 
divine  excellency  and  goodness,  it  will  be  angry  at  anything  that 
offers  to  jog  and  disturb  it. 

7.  Spiritual  worship  is  to  be  performed,  though  with  a  delight  in 
God,  yet  with  a  deep  reverence  of  God.  The  gospel,  in  advancing 
the  spirituality  of  worship,  takes  off  the  terror,  but  not  the  reverence 
of  God ;  which  is  nothing  else  in  its  own  nature,  but  a  due  and  high 
esteem  of  the  excellen6y  of  a  thing  according  to  the  nature  of  it ; 
and.  therefore,  the  gospel  presenting  us  with  more  illustrious  notices 
of  the  glorious  nature  of  God,  is  so  far  from  indulging  any  disesteem 
of  him,  that  it  requires  of  us  a  greater  reverence  suitably  to  the  height 
of  its  discovery,  a!bove  what  could  be  spelt  in  the  book  of  creation ; 
the  gospel  worship  is  therefore  expressed  by  trembling  (Hos.  xL  10  :) 
"  They  shall  walk  after  the  Lord ;  he  shall  roar  like  a  lion ;  when 
he  shall  roar,  then  the  children  shall  tremble  from  the  West"  When 
the  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  shall  lift  up  his  powerful  voice  in  the 
Kospel,  the  western  Gentiles  shall  run  trembhng  to  walk  after  tjie 
Lorn.  God  hath  alwav  attended  his  greatest  manifestations  with  re* 
markable  characters  of  majesty,  to  create  a  reverence  in  his  creature : 
he  caused  the  ^'  wind  to  march  before  him,"  to  cut  the  mountain, 
when  he  manifested  himself  to  Elijah  (1  Bangs  xix.  11) ;  **  A  wind 
and  a  cloud  of  fire,"  before  that  magnificent  vision  to  Ezekiel  (chap. 
L  4,  5) ;  "  Thunders  and  lightning"  before  the  giving  the  law  (Exod. 
xix.  18) ;  and  a  "  mighty  wind"l)efore  the  giving  3ie  Spirit  (Acts 
ii.) :  God  requires  of  us  an  awe  of  him  in  the  very  act  of  perform- 
ance.  The  angels  are  pure,  and  cannot  fear  him  as  sinners,  but  in 
"  reverence  they  cover  their  fiices"  when  they  stand  before  him  (Isa. 
vL  2) :  his  power  should  make  us  reverence  him,  as  we  are  creatures ; 
his  justice,  as  we  are  sinners ;  his  goodness,  as  we  are  restored  creat- 
ures. "  God  is  clothed  with  unspeakable  majesty ;  the  glory  of  his 
fewje  shines  brighter  than  the  lights  of  heaven  in  their  beauty.  Be- 
fore him  the  angels  tremble,  and  the  heavens  melt ;  we  ought  not 
therefore  to  come  before  him  with  the  sacrifice  of  fools,  nor  tender  a 
duty  to  him,  without  falling  low  upon  our  faces,  and  bowing  the 
knees  of  our  hearts  in  token  of  reverence."^  Not  a  slavish  fear,  like 
that  of  devils ;  but  a  "  godly  fear,"  like  that  of  saints  (Heb.  xii.  28) ; 
joined  w  th  a  sense  of  an  unmovable  kingdom,  becometh  us ;  and 
this  the  apostle  calls  a  grace  necessary  to  make  our  service  accept* 
able,  and  therefore  the  grace  necessary  to  make  it  spiritual,  since 
nothing  finds  admission  to  God,  but  what  is  of  a  spiritual  nature. 
The  consideration  of  his  glorious  nature  should  impnnt  an  awful  re- 
spect upon  our  souls  to  him ;  his  goodness  should  make  his  majesty 
moreaaorable  to  us,  as  his  majesty  makes  his  goodness  more  admirable 
in  his  condescensions  to  us.  As  God  ia  a  Spirit,  our  worship  must 
be  spiritual ;  and  being,  as  he  is,  the  supreme  Spirit,  our  worship 
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most  be  rererential ;  we  must  observe  the  state  lie  takes  upon  bim 
m  his  ordinances ;  "  He  is  in  heaven,  we  upon  the  earth  ;"  we  must 
not  therefore  be  "  hastjr  to  utter  anything  before  God"  (Eocles.  v.  7). 
Consider  him  a  Spirit  m  the  highest  heavens,  and  ourselves  spirits 
dwelling  in  a  dreggy  earth.  Loose  and  garish  frames  debase  him  to 
our  own  quality ;  slight  postures  of  spirit  intimate  him  to  be  a  slight 
and  mean  being ;  our  being  in  covenant  with  him,  must  not  lower 
our  awful  apprehensions  of  him ;  as  he  is  the  Lord  thy  God,  it  is  a 
glorious  and  fearful  name,  or  wonderflil  (Deut.  xxviii.  58) ;  though 
he  lay  by  his  justice  to  believers,  he  doth  not  lay  by  his  majesty ; 
when  we  have  a  confidence  in  him,  because  he  is  the  Lord  our  God, 
we  must  have  awful  thoughts  of  his  majesty,  because  his  name  is 
riorious.  Gtod  is  terrible  from  his  holy  places,  in  regard  of  the  great 
mings  he  doth  for  his  Israel  (Psalm  Ixviii.  85) ;  we  should  behave 
ourselves  with  that  inward  honor  and  respect  of  him,  as  if  he  were 
present  to  our  bodily  eyes ;  the  higher  apprehensions  we  have  of  his 
majesty,  the  greater  awe  will  be  upon  our  hearts  in  his  presence,  and 
the  greater  spirituality  in  our  acts.  We  should  manage  our  hearts 
80,  as  if  we  had  a  view  of  God  in  his  heavenly  glory. 

8.  Spiritual  worship  is  to  be  performed  with  humility  in  our  spirits. 
This  is  to  follow  upon  the  reverence  of  God.  As  we  are  to  have 
high  thoughts  of  God,  that  we  may  not  debase  him ;  we  must  have 
low  thoughts  of  ourselves,  not  to  vaunt  before  him.  When  we  have 
right  notions  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  we  shall  be  as  worms  in  our 
own  thoughts,  and  creep  as  worms  into  his  presence ;  we  can  never 
consider  nim  in  his  glory,  but  we  have  a  fit  opportunity  to  reflect 
upon  ourselves,  and  consider  how  basely  we  revolted  from  him,  and 
how  graciously  we  are  restored  by  him.  As  the  gospel  aflfords  ua 
greater  discoveries  of  God's  nature,  and  so  enhanceth  our  reverence 
of  him,  so  it  helps  us  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  our  own  vilenesa 
and  weakness,  and  therefore  is  proper  to  engender  humility ;  the 
more  spiritual  and  evangelical  therefore  any  service  is,  the  more 
humble  it  is.  That  is  a  spiritual  service  that  doth  most  manifest  the 
of  God ;  and  this  cannot  be  manifested  by«  us,  without  mani- 
_  our  own  emptiness  and  nothingness.  The  heathens  were  sen- 
sible of  the  necessity  of  humility  by  the  liffht  of  nature ;«  after  the 
name  of  God,  signified  by  *^  inscribed  on  the  temple  at  Delphos,  fol- 
lowed ri^Sidi  aeavioy^  whereby  was  insinuated,  that  when  we  have  to 
do  with  (Jod,  who  is  the  only  JSns,  we  should  behave  ourselves  with 
4  flense  of  our  own  infirmity,  and  infinite  distance  from  him.  As  a 
person,  so  a  duty  leavened  with  pride,  hath  nothing  of  sincerity,  and 
therefore  nothing  of  spirituality  in  it  VHab.  ii.  4) :  "  His  soul  which 
is  lifted  up,  is  not  upright  in  him."  The  elders  that  were  crowned 
by  God  to  be  kings  and  priests,  to  offer  spiritual  sacrifices,  uncrown 
themselves  in  their  worship  of  him,  and  cast  down  their  ornaments 
at  "his  feet"  :*»  the  Greek  word  to  worship,  n^axvpei*^  signifies  to 
creep  like  a  dog  upon  his  belly  before  his  master ;  to  he  low.  How 
deep  should  our  sense  be  of  tne  privilege  of  God's  admitting  us  to 
his  worship,  and  affording  us  such  a  mercy  under  our  deserts  of 
wrath  I    How  mean  should  be  our  thoughts,  both  of  our  persona 
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and  performances  I    How  patiently  should  we  wait  upon  God  Ax 
the  success  of  worship  I     How  did  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faith* 
fill,  equal  himself  to  the  earth,  when  he  supplicated  the  God  of 
heaven,  and  devote  himself  to  him  under  the  tifle  of  very  "  dust  and 
aahes  I"  (Gen.  xviii.  27.)    Isaiah  did  but  behold  an  evangelical  ap* 
parition  of  God  and  the  angels  worshipping  him,  and  presently  re- 
flects upon  his  "  own  undeanness"  (Isa.  vi.  5).    God's  presence  bath 
requires  and  causes  humility.    How  lowly  is  David  in  his  own 
opinion,  after  a  magnificent  duty  performed  by  Mmaelf  and  his 
people  (1  Chron.  xxix.  14) :  "  Who  am  I  ?  and  what  is  my  people, 
that  we  should  be  able  to  oflfer  so  willingly  ?"    The  more  spiritoal 
the  soul  is  in  its  carriage  to  God,  the  more  humble  it  is ;  and  the 
more  gracious  God  is  in  his  communications  to  the  soul,  the  lower 
it  lies.    God  commanded  not  the  fiercer  creatures  to  be  offered  to 
him  in  sacrifices,  but  lambs  and  kids,  meek  and  lowly  creatures; 
none  that  had  stings  in  their  tails,  or  venom  in  their  tongues.^    The 
meek  lamb  was  the  daily  sacrifice ;  the  doves  were  to  be  offered  by 
pairs ;  God  would  not  have  honey  mixed  with  any  sacrifice  (Lev.  ii. 
11),  that  breeds  choler,  and  choler  pride ;  but  oil  he  commanded  to 
be  used,  that  supples  and  mollifies  the  parts.    Swelling  phde  and 
boiling  passions  render  our  services  carnal ;  they  cannot  be  spiritual, 
without  a  humble  sweetness  and  an  innocent  sincerity ;  one  grain  of 
this  transcends  the  most  costly  sacrifices:  a  contrite  heart  puts  a  gloss 
upon  worship  (Psalm  li.  16,  17).    The  departure  of  men  and  angels 
from  God,  began  in  pride ;  our  approaches  and  return  to  him  must 
begin  in  humility ;  and  therefore  all  those  graces,  which  are  bottom* 
ed  on  humility,  must  be  acted  in  worship,  as  faith,  and  a  sense  of 
our  own  indigence.     Our  blessed  Saviour,  the  most  spiritual  wor- 
shipper, prostrated  himself  in  the  garden  with  the  greatest  lowliness, 
and  offered  himself  upon  the  cross  a  sacrifice  with  the  greatest  humil- 
ity.   Melted  souls  in  worship  have  the  most  spiritual  conformity  to 
the  person  of  Christ  in  the  state  of  humiliation,  and  his  design  in 
that  Htate ;  as  worship  without  it  is  not  suitable  to  GKxi,  so  neither  is 
it  advantageous  for  us.    A  time  of  worship  is  a  time  of  God's  com- 
munication.    The  vessel  must  be  melted  to  receive  the  mould  it  is 
designed  for ;  softened  wax  is  fittest  to  receive  a  stamp,  and  a  spirit- 
ually melted  soul  fittest  to  receive  a  spiritual  impression.    We  can- 
not perform  duty  in  an  evangelical  and  spiritual  strain,  without  the 
meltingness  and  meanness  in  ourselves  which  the  gospel  requires. 

9.  Spiritual  worship  is  to  be  performed  with  holiness.  God  is  a 
holy  Spirit ;  a  likeness  to  God  must  attend  the  worshipping  of  God 
as  he  is;  holiness  is  alway  in  season ;  ^^It  becomes  his  house  forever" 
(Psalm  xci.  5).  We  can  never  serve  the  living  God  till  we  "  have 
oonsciences  purged  from  dead  works"  (Heb.  ix.  14).  Dead  works  in 
our  consciences  are  unsuitable  to  God,  an  eternal  hving  Spirit.  The 
more  mortified  the  heart,  the  more  quickened  the  service.  Nothing 
can  please  an  infinite  purity  but  that  which  ia  pure ;  since  God  is  in 
his  glory,  in  his  ordinances,  we  must  not  be  in  our  filthiness.  The 
holiness  of  his  Spirit  doth  sparkle  in  his  ordinances ;  the  holiness  of 
oar  spirits  ought  also  to  sparkle  in  our  observance  of  them.    Tho 
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holiness  of  God  is  most  celebrated  in  the  worship  of  angds  ;^  q^iritua^ 
worship  ought  to  be  like  angelical ;  that  cannot  be  \7ith  sonls  totally 
impure.     As  there  must  be  perfect  holiness  to  make  a  worship  per- 
fectljr  spiritual ;  so  there  must  be  some  degree  of  holiness  to  make 
it  in  any  measure  spiritual.    God  would  hare  all  the  utensils  of  the 
sanctuary  employed  about  his  service  to  be  holy ;  the  inwards  of  the 
sacrifice  were  to  be  rinsed  thrice.^    The  crop  and  feathers  of  sacri- 
Kced  doves  were  to  be  hun^  eastward  towards  the  entrance  of  the 
temple,  at  a  distance  from  the  holy  of  holies,  where  the  presence  of 
God  was  most  eminent  (Lev.  i.  16)«    When  Aaron  was  to  go  into 
the  holy  of  holies,  he  was  to  **  sanctify  himself"  in  an  extraordinary 
manner  (Lev.  xvi  4).   The  priests  were  to  be  bare-footed  in  the  tem- 
ple, in  the  exercise  of  their  office ;  shoes  alway  were  to  be  put  off 
upon  holy  ground:  '* Look  to  thy  foot  when  thou  goest  to  the  house 
of  God,"  saith  the  wise  man  (Eccles*  v.  1).    Strip  the  affections,  the 
feet  of  the  soul,  of  all  the  dirt  contracted ;  discard  all  earthly  and 
base  thoughts  from  the  heart.    A  beast  was  not  to  touch  the  Mount 
Sinai,  without  losing  his  life ;  nor  can  we  come  near  the  throne  with 
brutish  affei  lions,  without  losing  the  life  and  fruit  of  the  worship. 
An  unholy  soul  degrades  himself  from  a  spirit  to  a  brute,  and  Ihe 
worship  from  spiritual  to  brutish.    If  any  unmortified  sin  be  found 
in  the  life,  as  it  was  in  the  comers  to  the  temple,  it  taints  and  pollutes 
the  worship  (Isa.  i  15).    All  worship  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
excellency  of  God  as  he  is  holy ;  hence  it  is  called,  a  ^'  sanctifying 
God's  name"  (Jer.  vii.  9,  10) ;  how  can  any  person  sanctify  God^ 
name  that  hath  not  a  holy  resemblance  to  his  nature?    If  he  be  not 
holy  as  he  is  holy,  he  cannot  worship  him  according  to  his  excellency 
in  spirit  and  in  truth;  no  worship  is  spiritual  wherein  we  have  not 
a  communion  with  God.  But  what  intercourse  can  there  be  between 
a  holy  God,  and  an  impure  creature;  between  light  and  darkness? 
We  have  no  fellowship  with  him  in  any  service,  unless  *'we  walk  in 
the  light,"  in  service  and  out  of  service,  as  he  is  light  (1  John  i.  7). 
The  heathen  thought  not  their  sacrifices  agreeable  to  God  without 
washing  their  hands;   whereby  they  signified  the  preparation  of 
their  hearts,  before  they  made  the  oblation :  clean  hands  without  a 
pure  heart,  signify  notmng;  the  ftame  of  our  hearts  must  answer  the 
purity  of  the  outward  symbols  (Psalm  xxvi.  6):  "I  will  wash  my 
oands  in  innocence,  so  will  I  compass  thine  altar,  O  Lord;"  he  would 
observe  the  appointed  ceremonies,  but  not  without  '^  cleansing  his 
heart  as  weU  as  his  hands."    Vain  man  is  apt  to  rest  upon  outward 
acts  and  rites  of  worship;  but  this  must  aiway  be  practised;  the 
wcnrds  are  in  the  present  tense,  **I  wash,"  "I  compass."    Purity  in 
worship  ought  to  be  our  continual  care.    If  we  would  perform  a 
spiritual  service,  wherein  we  would  have  communion  with  God,  it 
must  be  in  holiness ;  if  we  would  walk  with  Christ,  it  must  be  in 
^*  white"  (Rev.  iii  4),  alluding  to  the  white  garments  the  priests  put 
on,  when  they  went  to  perform  Iheir  service ;  as  without  this  we 
cannot  see  God  in  heaven,  so  neither  can  we  see  the  beauty  of  God 
in  hk  own  ordinancee.       ' 
10.  Spiritual  worship  is  performed  with  spiritual  ends,  with  raised 

■  Ibil  ?i  8w    Bey.  It.  8.  *  As  the  Jewiih  docton  obeerre  on  Lev.  i.  9. 
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aims  at  the  glory  of  God.  No  duty  can  be  spiritual  that  hath  a  car- 
nal aim ;  where  God  is  the  sole  object,  he  ought  to  be  the  principal 
end ;  in  all  our  actions  he  is  to  be  our  end,  as  he  is  the  principle  of 
our  being;  much  more  in  religious  acts,  as  he  is  the  object  of  our 
worship.  The  worship  of  God  in  Scripture  is  expressed  by  the 
"seeking  of  him"  (Heb.  xi  6);  him,  not  ourselves;  all  is  to  be 
referred  to  God.  As  we  are  "not  to  live  to  ourselves,  that  being 
the  sign  of  a  carnal  state,  so  we  are  not  to  worship  for  ourselves^ 
(Rom.  xiv.  7,  8).  As  all  actions  are  denominated  good  from  their 
end,  as  well  as  their  object,  so  upon  the  same  account  they  are 
denominated  spiritual.  The  end  spiritualizeth  our  natural  actions, 
much  more  our  religious;  then  are  our  faculties  devoted  to  him 
when  they  centre  in  him.  K  the  intention  be  evil,  there  is  nothing 
but  darkness  in  the  whole  service  (Luke  xL  84).  The  first  institu- 
tion of  the  Sabbath,  the  solemn  day  for  worship,  was  to  contemplate 
the  glory  of  God  in  his  stupendous  works  of  creation,  and  render 
him  a  homage  for  them  (Rev.  iv.  11^:  "  Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord, 
to  receive  honor,  glory,  and  power ;  tor  thou  hast  created  all  things, 
and  for  thy  pleasure  they  are  and  were  created."  No  worship  can 
be  returned  without  a  glorifying  of  God ;  and  we  cannot  actually 
glorify  him,  without  direct  aims  at  the  promoting  his  honor.  As 
we  have  immediately  to  do  with  God,  so  we  are  immediately  to  mind 
the  praise  of  God.  As  we  are  not  to  content  ourselves  with  habitual 
grace,  but  be  rich  in  the  exercise  of  it  in  worship,  so  we  are  Dot  to 
acquiesce  in  the  habitual  aims  at  the  glory  of  God,  without  the  actual 
overflowings  of  our  hearts  in  those  aims.  It  is  natural  for  man  to 
worship  God  for  self;  self-righteousness  is  the  rooted  aim  of  man  in 
his  worship  since  his  revolt  m)m  God,  and  being  sensible  it  is  not  to 
be  found  in  his  natural  actions,  he  seeks  for  it  in  his  moral  and  reli- 
gious. By  the  first  pride  we  flung  God  off  from  being  our  sovereign, 
and  from  being  our  end,  since  a  pharisaical  spirit  struts  it  in  nature, 
not  only  to  do  things  to  be  seen  of  men,  but  to  be  adinired  by  God 
(Isa. Iviii.  8):  "Wherefore  have  we  fasted  and  thou  takest  no  knowl- 
edge?" This  is  to  have  Gkxi  worship  them,  instead  of  being  wor- 
shipped bj  them.  Cain's  carriage  after  his  sacrifice  testified  some 
base  end  m  his  worship ;  he  came  not  to  God  as  a  subject  to  a  sover- 
eign, but  as  if  he  had  oeen  the  sovereign,  and  God  the  subject ,  and 
when  his  design  is  not  answered,  and  his  desire  not  gratified,  he 

E roves  more  a  rebel  to  God,  and  a  murderer  of  his  brother  Such 
ase  scents  will  rise  up  in  our  worship  from  the  body  of  dealri  which 
cleaves  to  us,  and  mix  themselves  with  our  services,  as  we^jds  with 
the  fish  in  the  net  David,  therefore,  after  his  people  had  offered 
willingly  to  the  temjple,  begs  of  God  that  their  "  hearts  might  be 
px^epared  to  him"  (i  Chron.  xxix.  18) ;  that  their  hearts  might  stand 
right  to  God,  without  any  squinting  to  self-ends.  Some  present 
themselves  to  God,  as  poor  men  offer  a  present  to  a  great  person : 
not  to  honor  him,  but  to  gain  for  themselves  a  reward  richer  than 
their  gift.  "What  profit  is  it  that  we  have  kept  his  ordinance?" 
&c.  (Mai.  iii.  14).  Some  worship  him,  intending  thereby  to  make 
him  amends  for  the  wrong  they  have  done  him;  wipe  off  their 
scores,  and  satisfy  their  debts ;  ae  though  a  spiritual  wrong  could  b^ 
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recompensed  with  a  bodily  service,  and  an  infinite  Spirit  be  outwitted 
and  appeased  by  a  carnal  flattery.  Self  is  the  spirit  of  carnality ;  to 
pretend  a  homage  to  God,  and  intend  only  the  advantage  of  self,  is 
rather  to  mock  him  than  worship  him.  When  we  believe  that  we 
ought  to  be  satisfied,  rather  than  God  glorified,  we  set  God  below 
OTuiielves,  imagine  that  he  should  submit  his  own  honor  to  our 
advantage ;  we  miake  ourselves  more  glorious  than  God,  as  though 
we  were  not  made  for  him,  but  he  hath  a  being  only  for  us;  this  is 
to  have  a  very  low  esteem  of  the  majesty  of  God.  W  hatsoever  any 
man  aims  at  in  worship  above  the  glory  of  God,  that  he  forms  as  an 
idol  to  himself  instead  of  God,  and  sets  up  a  golden  image,  God 
counts  not  this  as  a  worship.  The  offerings  made  in  the  wilderness 
for  forty  years  together,  God  esteemed  as  not  offered  to  him  (Amos 
v.  26) :  "  Have  you  offered  to  me  sacrifices  and  offerings  in  the  wil- 
derness forty  vears,  O  house  of  Israel  ?"  They  did  it  not  to  God, 
but  to  themselves ;  for  their  own  security,  and  the  attainment  of  the 
possession  of  the  promised  land.  A  spiritual  worshipper  performs 
not  worship  for  some  hopes  of  carnal  advantage ;  he  uses  ominances 
as  means  to  bring  God  and  his  soul  together,  to  be  more  fitted  to 
honor  God  in  the  world,  in  his  particular  place ;  when  he  hath  been 
inflamed  and  humble  in  any  address  or  duty,  he  ^ves  God  the 
gloiy ;  his  heart  suits  the  doxology  at  the  end  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
ascribes  the  kingdom,  power,  ana  glory  to  God  alone,  and  if  any 
viper  ofpride  starts  out  upon  him,  he  endeavors  presently  to  shake 
it  off.  Tnat  which  was  the  first  end  of  our  framing,  ought  to  be  the 
chief  end  of  our  acting  towards  God ;  but  when  men  have  the  same 
ends  in  worship  as  brutes,  the  satisfaction  of  a  sensitive  part,  the  ser- 
vice is  no  more  than  brutish.  The  acting  for  a  sensitive  end  is  un- 
worthy the  majesty  of  God  to  whom  we  address,  and  unbecoming  a 
rational  creature.  The  acting  for  a  sensitive  end  is  not  a  rational^ 
much  less  can  it  be  a  spiritual  service ;  though  the  act  may  be  good 
in  itaeHJ  yet  not  good  in  the  agent,  because  he  wants  a  due  end.  We 
are,  then,  spiritual,  when  we  have  the  same  end  in  our  redeemed 
services,  as  God  had  in  his  redeeming  love,  viz.,  his  own  glory. 

11.  Spiritual  service  is  offered  to  God  in  the  name  of  Christ. 
Those  are  only  "  spiritual  sacrifices,  that  are  offered  up  to  God  by 
Jesus  Christ'*  (1  Pet.  ii.  5) ;  that  are  the  finiits  of  the  sanctification 
of  the  Spirit,  and  offered  in  the  mediation  of  the  Son :  as  the  altar 
sanctifies  the  gift,  so  doth  Christ  spiritualize  our  services  for  God's 
acceptation ;  as  the  fire  upon  the  altar  separated  the  airy  and  finer 
parts  of  the  sacrifice  jfrom  the  terrene  and  earthly ;  this  is  the  golden 
altar  upon  which  the  prayers  of  the  saints  are  offered  up  "  before 
the  throne"  (Rev.  viiL  S).  As  all  that  we  have  fi:om  God  streams 
through  his  blood,  so  all  that  we  give  to  God  ascends  by  virtue  of 
his  merits.  All  the  blessings  God  gave  to  the  Israelites  came  out 
of  SioD,™  that  is,  firom  the  gospel  hid  under  the  law;  all  the  duties 
we  pres<int  to  God  are  to  be  preisented  in  Sion,  in  an  evangelical 
manner;  all  our  worship  must  oe  bottomed  on  Christ.  God  hath 
mtended  that  we  should  "  honor  the  Son,  as  we  honor  the  Father ;" 
as  we  honor  the  Father  by  offering  our  service  only  to  him,  so  wo 

■  Pbalm  caacnv.  8     '*  The  Lord  bless  thee  out  of  Sion." 
▼OL.  L— 16 
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are  to  honor  the  Son  by  offering  it  only  in  his  name ;  in  him  alone 
God  is  well  pleased,  because  in  him  alone  he  finds  our  services  spir- 
'  itual  and  worthy  of  acceptation ;  we  must  therefore  take  &£st  hold 
of  him  with  our  spirits,  and  the  faster  we  hold  him,  the  more  spirit- 
ual is  our  worship.  To  do  anything  in  the  name  of  Christ,  is  not 
to  believe  the  worship  shall  be  accepted  for  itself,  but  to  have  our 
eye  fixed  upon  Christ  for  the  acceptance  of  it,  and  not  to  rest  upon 
the  work  done,  as  carnal  people  are  apt  to  do.  The  creatures  pre- 
sent their  acknowledgments  to  God  by  man ;  and  man  can  only  pre- 
sent his  by  Christ.  It  was  utterly  unlawful  after  the  I  mlding  of  the 
temple,  to  sacrifice  anywhere  else ;  the  temple  being  a  type  of  Christ, 
it  is  utterly  unlawful  for  us  to  present  our  services  m  any  other 
name  than  his.  This  is  the  way  to  be  spiritual  K  we  consider 
God  out  of  Christ,  we  can  have  no  other  notions  but  those  of  horror 
and  bondage.  We  behold  him  a  Spirit,  but  environed  with  justice 
and  wrath  for  sinners ;  but  the  consideration  of  him  in  Christ,  veils 
his  justice,  draws  forth  his  mercy,  represents  him  more  a  father  than 
a  judge.  In  Christ  the  aspect  of  justice  is  changed,  and  by  that  the 
temper  of  the  creature;  so  that  in  and  by  this  Mediator,  we  "  can 
have  a  spiritual  boldness,  and  access  to  God  with  confidence"  (Eph. 
iii.  12),  whereby  thp  spirit  is  kept  from  benumbness  and  distraction, 
and  our  souls  quickened  and  refined.  The  thoughts  kept  upon 
Christ  in  a  dutv  of  worship  quickly  elevates  the  soul,  and  spiritual- 
izeth  the  whole  service.  Sin  makes  our  services  black,  and  the 
blood  of  Christ  makes  both  our  persons  and  services  white. 

To  conclude  this  head.  God  is  a  Spirit  infinitely  happy,  therefore 
we  must  approach  to  him  with  cheerfulness ;  he  is  a  Spirit  of  infinite 
majesty,  tnerefore  we  must  come  before  him  with  reverence ;  he  is  a 
Spirit  mfinitely  high,  therefore  we  must  ofier  up  our  sacrifices  with 
the  deepest  humility;  he  is  a  Spirit  infinitel  v  holy,  therefore  we  must 
address  him  with  purity ;  he  is  a  Spirit  innnitely  glorious,  we  must 
therefore  acknowledge  his  excellency  in  all  that  we  do,  and  in  our  meas- 
ures contribute  to  his  glory,  by  having  the  highest  aims  in  his  wor- 
ship ;  he  is  a  Spirit  infinitely  provoked  by  us,  therefore  we  must  offer 
up  our  worship  in  the  name  of  a  pacifying  Mediator  and  Intercessor, 
m.  The  third  general  is.  Why  a  spiritual  worship  is  due  to  God, 
and  to  be  ofiered  to  him.  We  must  consider  the  object  of  worship^ 
and  the  subject  of  worship ;  the  worshipper  and  the  worshippeo. 
God  is  a  spiritual  Being ;  man  is  a  reasonable  creature.  The  nature 
of  God  informs  us  what  is  fit  to  be  presented  to  him ;  our  own 
nature  informs  us  what  is  fit  to  be  presented  by  us. 

Beason  I.  The  best  we  have  is  to  be  presented  to  God  in  worship. 
For, 

,     1.  Since  God  is  the  most  excellent  Being,  he  is  to  be  served  bv 

i  us  with  the  most  excellent  thing  we  have,  and  with  the  choicest 

j  veneration.    God  is  so  incomprehensibly  excellent,  that  we  cannot 

,  render  him  what  he  deserves :  we  must  render  him  what  we  are  able 

i  to  offer :  the  best  of  our  affections ;  the  flower  of  our  strength ;  tho 

cream  and  top  of  our  spirits.    By  the  same  reason  that  we  are  bound. 

to  give  God  the  best  worship,  we  must  offer  it  to  him  in  the  beet 

manner.    We  cannot  give  to  God  anything  too  good  for  so  blessed 
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a  Being;  God  being  a  ''great  king,"  slight  serrioes' become  not  hit 
majesty  (Mai.  i  18,  14) ;  it  is  nnb^ming  the  majesty  of  God,  and 
the  reason  of  a  creature,  to  give  him  a  trivial  thing ;  it  is  unworthy 
to  bestow  the  best  of  our  strength  on  our  lust,  and  the  worst  and 
weakest  in  the  service  of  God  An  infinite  Spirit  should  have  affec- 
tions as  near  to  infinite  as  we  can ;  as  he  is  a  Spirit  without  bounds, 
80  he  should  have  a  service  without  limits ;  when  we  have  given 
him  all,  we  cannot  serve  him  according  to  the  exoellencv  of  his 
nature  (Josh.  xxiv.  19) ;  and  shall  we  give  him  less  than  ail  ?  His 
infinite  excellency,  and  our  dependence  on  him  as  creatures,  de- 
mands the  choicest  adoration ;  our  spirits,  being  the  noblest  part  of 
OUT  nature,  are  as  due  to  him  as  the  service  of  our  bodies,  which  are 
the  vilest ;  to  serve  him  with  the  worst  only,  is  to  diminish  his 
honor. 

2.  Under  the  law,  God  commanded  the  best  to  be  offered  him. 
He  would  have  the  males,  the  best  of  the  kind ;  the  fat,  the  best  of 
the  creattire ;"  he  conmianded  them  to  offer  him  the  firstlings  of  the 
flock;  not  the  firstlings  of  the  womb,  but  the  firstlings  of  the  year: 
the  Jewish  cattle  having  two  breeding-times,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
spring  and  the  beginning  of  September ;  the  latter  breed  was  the 
weaker,  which  Jacob  knew  (Gen.  xxx.>  when  he  laid  the  rods  before 
the  cattle  when  they  were  strong  in  tne  spring,  and  withheld  them 
when  they  were  feeble  in  the  autumn.  One  reason  (as  the  Jews  say) 
why  God  accepted  not  the  offering  of  Cain  was,  because  he  brought 
the  meanest,  not  the  best  of  the  fruit ;  and  therefore,  it  is  said,  only 
that  he  brought  of  the  "  fruit"  of  the  ground  (Gen.  iv.  8),  not  the 
first  of  the  firuit,  or  the  best  of  the  fruit,  as  Abel,  who  brought  the 
"firstling"  of  his  flock,  and  the  fat  thereof  (ver.  4). 

3.  And  this  the  heathen  practised  by  the  light  of  nature.    They 
for  the  most  part  offered  males,  as  being  more  worthv ;  and  burnt  the 
male,  not  the  female  firankincense,  as  it  is  divided  into  those  two 
kinds;  they  offered  the  best,  when  they  offered  their  children  tP 
Moloch.    Nothing  more  excellent  than  man,  and  nothing  dearer  to 
parents  than  their  children,  which  are  part  of  themselves.     Wher 
the  Israelites  would  have  a  golden  calf  for  a  representation  of  God 
they  would  dedicate  their  jewels,  and  strip  their  wives  and  childrei 
of  their  richest  ornaments,  to  show  their  devotion.     Shall  men  serv 
their  dumb  idols  with  the  best  of  their  substance,  and  the  strengt 
of  their  souls ;  and  shall  the  living  God  have  a  duller  service  froi 
us,  than  idols  had  from  them  ?    God  requires  no  such  hard,  bi: 
delightful  worship  from  us,  our  spirits. 

4.  All  creattlres  serve  man,  by  the  providential  order  of  Go( 
with  the  best  they  have.  As  we,  by  God's  appointment,  receiT 
fiom  creatures  the  best  they  can  give,  ought  we  not  with  a  fi-ee  w 
to  render  to  God  the  best  we  can  offer  ?  The  beasts  give  us  the 
best  fat ;  the  trees  their  best  fruit ;  the  sun  its  best  light ;  the  fou 
tains  their  best  streams ;  shall  God  order  us  the  best  from  creature 
and  we  put  him  off  with  the  worst  from  ourselves? 

5.  God  hath  given  us  the  choicest  thing  he  had — ^a  Bedeemer  thr 
was  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God ;  the  best  he  had  i 

■  Ezod  Z3nz.  18.    The  inward  fiU^  not  the  ofhL 
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heaven,  liis  oivn  Son,  and  in  himself  a  sacrifice  for  us.  that  we  might 
be  enabled  to  present  ourselves  a  sacrifice  to  him.  And  Christ 
offered  himself  for  us,  the  best  he  had,  and  that  with  the  strength  of 
the  Deity  through  the  eternal  Spirit ;  and  shall  we  grudge  God  the 
best  part  of  ourselves  ?  As  God  would  have  a  worship  from  his 
creature,  so  it  must  be  with  the  best  part  of  his  creature,  if  we  have 
"  given  ourselves  to  the  Lord"  (2  Cor.  viiL  5\  we  can  worship  with 
no  less  than  ourselves.  What  is  the  man  witnout  his  spirit?  If  we 
are  to  worship  God  with  all  that  we  have  received  from  him,  we 
must  worship  him  with  the  best  part  we  have  received  from  him ; 
it  is  but  a  small  glory  we  can  give  him  with  the  best,  and  shall  we 
deprive  him  of  his  right  by  giving  him  the  worst  ?  As  what  we  are 
is  from  Grod,  so  what  we  are  ought  to  be  for  God.  Creation  is  the 
foundation  of  worship  (Psalm  c.  2,  3):  "  Serve  the  Lord  with  glad- 
ness ;  know  ye  that  the  Lord  he  is  God ;  it  is  he  that  hath  made  us," 
He  hath  ennobled  us  with  spiritual  affections ;  where  is  it  fittest  for 
us  to  employ  them,  but  upon  him  ?  and  at  what  time,  but  when  we 
come  solemnlv  to  converse  with  him  ?  Is  it  justice  to  deny  him  the 
honor  of  his  oest  gift  to  us?  our  souls  are  more  his  gift  to  us,  than 
anything  in  the  world ;  other  things  are  so  given  that  they  are  oft«n 
taken  from  us,  but  our  spirits  are  the  most  durable  gift.  Rational 
feculties  cannot  be  removed  without  a  dissolution  of  nature.  Well 
then,  as  he  is  God,  he  is  to  be  honored  with  all  the  propensions  and 
ardor  that  the  infiniteness  and  excellencv  of  such  a  Being  require, 
and  the  incomparable  obligations  he  hath  laid  upon  us  in  this  state 
deserve  at  our  hands.  In  all  our  worship,  therefore,  our  niinda 
ought  to  be  filled  with  the  highest  admiration,  love,  and  reverence. 
Since  our  end  was  to  glorify  God,  we  answer  not  our  end,  and  honor 
him  not,  unless  we  give  him  the  choicest  we  have.<> ' 

Season  11.  We  cannot  else  act  towards  God  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  rational  creatures.  Spiritual  worship  is  due  to  God,  because 
of  his  nature ;  and  due  from  us,  because  of  our  nature.  As  we  are 
to  adore  God,  so  we  are  to  adore  him  as  men ;  the  nature  of  a  rational 
creature  makes  this  impression  upon  him ;  he  cannot  view  his  own 
nature  without  having  this  dutv  striking  upon  his  mind.  As  he 
knows,  by  inspection  into  himself  that  there  was  a  God  that  made 
him ;  so,  that  ne  is  made  to  be  in  subjection  to  God,  subjection  to 
him  in  his  spirit  as  well  as  his  bod^,  and  ought  morally  to  testify 
this  natural  dependence  on  him.  His  constitution  informs  him  that 
he  hath  a  capacity  to  converse  with  God ;  that  he  cannot  converse 
with  him,  but  by  those  inward  faculties ;  if  it  could  be  managed  by 
his  body  without  his  spirit,  beasts  might  as  well  converse  witn  Q-od 
as  men.  It  can  never  oe  a  "reasonable  service"  (Rom.  xii.  1),  as  it 
ought  to  be,  unless  the  reasonable  faculties  be  employed  in  the  man- 
agement of  it ;  it  must  be  a  worship  prodigiously  lame,  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  chiefest  part  of  man  with  it.  As  we  are  to  act 
conformably  to  the  nature  of  the  object,  so  also  to  the  nature  of  our 
own  faculties.  Our  feculties,  in  the  very  gift  of  them  to  us,  were 
destined  to  be  exercised,  about  what?  What?  All  other  things 
but  the  Author  of  them.    It  is  a  conceit  cannot  enter  into  the  heart 

*  Amyraut,  Mor.  Tom.  IL  p.  811. 
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of  a  rational  creature,  that  he  should  act  as  such  a  creature  in  other 
tilings,  and  as  a  stone  in  things  relating  to  the  donor  of  them ;  as  a 
man,  with  his  mind  about  him  in  the  affairs  of  the  world ;  as  a  beast, 
without  reason  in  his  acts  towards  God.     If  a  man  did  not  employ 
his  reason  in  other  things,  he  would  be  an  unprofitable  creature  in 
the  world :  if  he  do  not  employ  his  spiritual  faculties  in  worship,  he 
denies  them  the  proper  end  and  use  for  which  they  were  given  him; 
it  is  a  practical  oenial  that  God  hath  given  him  a  soul,  and  that  God 
hath  any  right  to  the  exercise  of  it.     If  there  were  no  worship  ap- 
pointed by  God  in  the  world,  the  natural  inclination  of  man  to  some 
land  of  religion  would  be  in  vain ;  and  if  our  inward  faculties  were 
not  employed  in  the  duties  of  religion  they  would  be  in  vain;  the 
true  end  of  God  in  the  endowment  of  us  with  them  would  be  de- 
feated by  us,  as  much  as  lies  in  us,  if  we  did  not  serve  him  with  that 
which  we  have  from  him  solely  at  his  own  cost.     As  no  man  can 
with  reason  conclude,  that  the  rest  commanded  on  the  Sabbath  and 
the  sanctification  of  it,  was  only  a  rest  of  the  body,  that  had  been 
performed  by  the  beasts  as  well  as  men,  but  some  higher  end  was 
aimed  at  for  the  rational  creature ;  so  no  man  can  think  tha];  the 
command  for  worship  terminated  only  in  the  presence  of  the  body ; 
that  God  should  give  the  command  to  man  as  a  reasonable  creature, 
and  expect  no  other  service  from  him  than  that  of  a  brute.    God  did 
not  requite  a  worship  from  man  for  any  want  he  had,  or  any  essen- 
tial honor  that  could  accrue  to  him,  but  that  men  might  testify  their 
gratitude  to  him,  and  dependence  on  him.    It  is  the  most  horrid  in- 
gratitude not  to  have  lively  and  deep  sentiments  of  gratitude  after 
such  obligations,  and  not  to  make  those  due  acknowledgments  that 
are  proper  for  a  rational  creature.     Eeligion  is  the  highest  and 
choicest  act  of  a  reasonable  creature ;  no  creature  under  heaven  is 
capable  of  it  that  wants  reason.     As  it  is  a  violation  of  reason  not  to 
worship  God,  so  it  is  no  less  a  violation  of  reason  not  to  worship  him 
with  the  heart  and  spirit ;  it  is  a  high  dishonor  to  God,  and  defeats 
him  not  only  of  the  service  due  to  him  from  man,  but  that  which  is 
due  to  him  from  all  the  creatures.    Every  creature,  as  it  is  an  effect 
of  God*s  power  and  wisdom,  doth  passively  worship  God;  that  is,  it 
doth  afford  matter  of  adoration  to  man  that  hath  reason  to  collect  it, 
and  return  it  where  it  is  due.    Without  the  exercise  of  the  soul,  we 
can  no  more  hand  it  to  God,  than  without  such  an  exercise,  we  can 
gather  it  from  the  creature ;  so  that  by  this  neglect,  the  creatures  are 
restrained  from  answering  their  chief  end ;  they  cannot  pay  any  ser- 
vice to  God  without  man ;  nor  can  man,  without  the  employment 
of  his  rational  faculties,  render  a  homage  to  God,  any  more  than 
beasts  can.    This  engagement  of  our  inward  power  stands  firm  and 
mviolable,  let   the  modes  of  worship  be  what  they  will,  or  the 
changes  of  ihem  by  the  sovereign  authority  of  Goa  never  so  fre- 
quent; this  could  not  expire  or  be  changed  as  long  as  the  nature  of 
man  endured.    As  man  had  not  been  capable  of  a  command  for 
worship,  unless  he  had  been  endued  with  spiritual  faculties ;  so  he  is 
not  active  in  a  true  practice  of  worship,  unless  they  be  employed  by 
him  in  it    The  constitution  of  man  makes  this  manner  of  woi-ship 
perpetually  obligatory,  and  the  oblation  can  never  cease,  till  man 
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cea^ie  to  be  a  creature  ^nished  witli  such  faculties ;  in  our  worship, 
therefore,  if  we  would  act  like  rational  creatures,  we  shoidd  extend 
all  the  powers  of  our  souls  to  the  utmost  pitch,  and  essay  to  have 
apprehensions  of  God,  equal  to  the  excellency  of  his  nature,  which, 
though  we  may  attempt,  we  can  never  attain. 

Beason  UI.  Without  this  engagement  of  our  spirits  no  act  is  an 
act  of  worship.  True  worship,  being  an  acknowledgment  of  God 
and  the  perfections  of  his  nature,  results  only  from  the  soul,  that 
being  only  capable  of  knowing  God  and  those  perfections  which  are 
the  object  and  motive  of  worship.  The  posture  of  the  body  is  but 
to  testify  the  inward  temper  and  affection  of  the  mind ;  if)  therefore, 
it  testifies  what  it  is  not,  it  is  a  lie,  and  no-  worship ;  the  cringes  a 
beast  may  be  taught  to  make  to  an  altar  may  as  well  be  called  wor- 
ship, since  a  man  thinks  as  little  of  that  God  he  pretends  to  honor, 
as  the  beast  doth  of  the  altar  to  which  he  bows.  Worship  is  a  rev- 
erent remembrance  of  God,  and  giving  some  honor  to  him  with  the 
intention  of  the  soul ;  it  cannot  justly  have  the  name  of  worship, 
that  wants  the  essential  part  of  it ;  it  is  an  ascribing  to  God  the  glory 
of  his  nature,  an  owning  subjection  and  obedience  to  him  as  our 
sovereign  Lord ;  this  is  as  impossible  to  be  performed  without  the 
spirit,  as  that  there  can  be  life  and  motion  in  a  body  without  a  soul; 
it  is  a  drawing  near  to  God,  not  in  regard  of  his  essential  presence, 
so  all  things  are  near  to  God,  but  in  an  acknowledgment -of  his  ex- 
cellency, which  is  an  act  of  the  spirit ;  without  this,  the  worst  of  men 
in  a  place  of  worship  are  as  near  to  God  as  the  best.  The  necessity 
of  the  conjunction  of  our  soul  ariseth  from  the  nature  of  worship, 
which  being  the  most  serious  thing  we  can  be  employed  in,  the 
highest  converse  with  the  highest  object  requires  the  choicest  temper 
of  spirit  in  the  performance.  That  cannot  be  an  act  of  worship, 
which  is  not  an  act  of  piety  and  virtue ;  but  there  is  no  act  of  virtue 
done  by  the  members  of  the  body,  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
powers  of  the  soul.  We  may  as  well  call  the  presence  of  a. dead 
carcass  in  a  place  of  worship,  an  act  of  religion,  as  the  presence  of  a 
living  body  without  an  intent  spirit;  the  separation  of  the  soul  from 
one  is  natural,  the  other  moral ;  that  renders  the  body  lifeless,  but 
this  renders  the  act  loathsome  to  God ;  as  the  being  of  the  soul  gives 
life  to  the  body,  «o  tho  operation  of  the  soul  eives  life  to  the  actions. 
As  he  cannot  fee  a  man  that  wants  the  form  of  a  man,  a  rational  soul; 
so  that  cannot  be  a  worship  that  wants  an  essential  part,  the  act 
of  the  spirit ;  God  will  not  vouchsafe  any  acts  of  man  so  noble  a  title 
without  the  reauisite  qualifications  (Hos.  v.  6):  "  Thev  shall  go  with 
their  flocks  ana  their  herds  to  seek  the  Lord,"  &c.  A  multitude  of 
lambs  and  bullocks  for  sacrifice,  to  appease  God's  anger.  God  would 
not  give  it  the  title  of  worship,  though  instituted  bj^  himself,  when 
it  wanted  the  qualities  of  such  a  service.  "  The  spirit  of  .whoredom 
was  in  the  midst  of  them"  (v.  4).  In  the  judgment  of  our  Saviour, 
it  is  a  "  vain  worship,  when  the  traditions  of  men  are  taught  for  tho 
doctrines  of  God"  (Matt.  xv.  9);  and  no  less  vain  must  it  be,  when 
the  bodies  of  men  are  presented  to  supply  the  place  of  their  spirits 
As  an  omission  of  duty  is  a  contempt  of  God*s  sovereign  authority-j 
so  the  omission  of  the  manner  of  it  is  a  contempt  of  it,  and  of  lua 
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ftmiable  excellency;  and  that  whicli  is  a  contempt  and  mockery,  can 
lay  no  just  claim  to  the  title  of  worship. 

Reason  IV.  There  is  in  worship  an  approach  of  God  to  man.     It 
was  instituted  to  this  purpose,  that  Goa  might  give  out  his  blessings 
to  man;  and  ought  not  our  spirits  to  be  prepared  and  ready  to  re- 
ceive his  communications  ?     We  are,  in  sucn  acts,  more  peculiarly 
in  his  presence.    In  the  Israelites  hearing  the  law,  it  is  said,  God 
was  to  "come  among  them"  (Exod.  xix.  10,  11).     Then,  men  are 
said  to  stand  before  the  Loid  (Deut.  x.  8) :  "  God,  before  whom  I 
stand'^  (1  Kings,  xvii.  1) :  that  is,  whom  I  worship ;  and  therefore 
when  Cain  forsook  the  worship  of  God  settled  in  his  father's  family, 
he  is  said,  "  to  go  out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord"  (Gen.  iv.  16\ 
God  is  essentisuly  present  in  the  world ;  graciously  present  in  his 
church.     The  name  of  the  evangelical  citv  is  Jehovah  Shammah 
(Ezek.  xlviii.  36),  "the  Lord  is  there."    Goa  is  more  graciously  pres- 
ent in  the  evangelical  institutions  than  in  the  legal ;  he  "  loves  the 
gates  of  Zion  more  than  all  the  dwellings  of  Jacob"  (Ps.  Ixxxvii. 
2);  his  evangelical  law  and  worship  which  was  to  go  forth  from 
Zion,  as  the  other  did  from  Sinai  (Mic.  iv.  2).     God  delights  to  ap- 
proach to  men,  and  converse  with  them  in  the  worship  instituted  m 
the  gospel,  more  than  in  all  the  dwellings  of  Jacob.     If  God  be 
graciously  present,  ought  not  we  to  be  spiritually  present  ?   A  lifeless 
carcass  service  becomes  not  so  high  and  delectable  a  presence  as  this ; 
it  is  to  thrust  him  from  us,  not  invite  him  to  us ;  it  is  to  practise  in 
tiie  ordinances  what  the  prophet  predicts  concerning  men  s  usage  of 
our  Saviour  (Isa.  liii.  2):  "There  is  no  form,  no  comeliness,  nor 
beauty  that  we  should  desire  him."    A  slightness  in  worship  reflects 
upon  the  excellency  of  the  object  of  worship.     God  and  his  wor- 
ship are  so  linked  together,  that  whosoever  thinks  the  one  not  worth 
his  inward  care,  esteems  the  other  not  worth  his  inward  affection. 
How  unworthy  a  slight  is  it  of  God,  who  proffers  the  opening  his 
treasure ;  the  re-impressing  his  image ;  conferring  his  blessings ;  ad- 
mits us  into  his  presence, 'when  he  hath  no  need  for  us ;  who  hath  mil- 
lions of  angeLs  to  attend  him  in  his  court,  and  celebrate  his  praise  I 
He  that  worships  not  God  with  his  spirit,  regards  not  God's  presence 
in  his  ordinances,  and  slights  the  great  end  of  God  in  them,  and  that 

E ejection  he  may  attain  by  them.  We  can  only  expect  what  God 
ath  promised  to  give,  when  we  tender  to  him  what  he  hath  com- 
manded us  to  present  If  we  put  off  God  with  a  shell,  he  will  put 
us  off  wi*h  a  husk.  How  can  we  expect  his  heart,  when  we  do  not 
give  him  ours;  or  hope  for  the  blessing  needful  for  us,  when  we 
Tender  nqt  the  glory  due  to  him  ?  It  .cannot  be  an  advantageous 
worship  without  spiritual  graces ;  for  those  are  imiting,  and  union  ia 
the  ground  of  all  communion. 

Reason  V.  To  have  a  spiritual  worship  is  God's  end  in  the  resto- 
ration of  the  creature,  both  in  redemption  by  his  Son  and  sanctifica- 
tion  by  his  spirit.  A  litness  for  spiritual  offerings  was  the  end  of 
the  "  coming  of  Christ"  (Mai.  iii.  3) ;  he  should  purge  them  as  gold 
and  silver  by  fire,  a  spirit  burning  up  their  dross,  melting  them  into 
a  holy  compliance  with  and  submission  to  God.  To  what  purpose? 
That  they  may  offer  to  the  lord  an  offering  in  righteousness ;  a  pure 
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oflfering  from  a  purified  spirit ;  he  came  to  "bring  us  to  God"  (1  Pet 
iii.  18)  in  such  a  garb,  as  that  we  might  be  fit  to  converse  with  him. 
Can  we  be  thus,  without  a  fixedness  of  our  spiiits  on  him  ?  The 
offering  of  spiritual  sacrifices  is  the  end  of  making  any  a  "  spiritual 
habitation"  and  a  "  holy  priesthood"  (1  Pet.  ii.  5).  We  can  no  more 
be  worshippers  of  God  without  a  worshipper's  nature,  than  a  man 
c^n  be  a  man  without  human  nature.  As  man  was  at  first  created 
for  the  honor  and  worship  of  God,  so  the  design  of  restoring  that 
image  which  was  defaced  by  sin  tends  to  the  same  end.  We  are 
not  brought  to  God  by  Christ,  nor  are  our  services  presented  to  him, 
if  they  be  without  our  spirits ;  would  any  man  that  undertakes  to 
bring  another  to  a  prince,  introduce  him  in  a  slovenly  and  sordid 
habit,  such  a  garb  that  he  knows  hateful  to  him?  or  bring  the 
clothes  or  skin  of  a  man  stuffed  with  straw,  instead  of  the  person? 
to  come  with  our  skins  before  God,  without  our  spirits,  is  contrary  to 
the  design  of  God  in  redemption  and  regeneration.  If  a  carnal  wor- 
ship would  have  pleased  God,  a  carnal  heart  would  have  served  his 
turn,  without  the  expense  of  his  Spirit  in  sanctification.  He  be- 
stows upon  man  a  spiritual  nature,  that  he  may  return  to  him  a 
spiritual  service ;  he  enlightens  the  understanding,  that  he  may  have 
a  rational  service;  and  new  moulds  the  will,  that  he  may  have  a 
voluntary  service.  As  it  is  the  milk  of  the  word  wherewitn  he  feeds 
us,  so  it  is  the  service  of  the  word  wherewith  we  must  glorify  him. 
So  much  as  there  is  of  confiisedness  ui  our  understanding,  so  much 
of  starting  and  levity  in  our  wills,  so  much  of  slipperiness  and  skip- 
ping  in  our  affections ;  so  much  is  abated  of  the  due  qualities  of  the 
worship  of  God,  and  so  much  we  fall  short  of  the  end  of  redemp- 
tion and  sanctification. 

Reason  VI.  A  spiritual  worship  is  to  be  offered  to  God,  because 
no  worship  but  that  can  be  acceptable.  We  can  never  be  secured  of 
acceptance  without  it ;  he  being  a  Spirit,  nothing  but  the  worship  in 
spirit  can  be  suitable  to  him :  what  is  unsuitable,  cannot  be  accepta- 
ble ;  there  must  be  something  in  us,  to  make  our  services  capable 
of  being  presented  by  Christ  for  an  actual  acceptation.  No  service 
is  "  acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ,"  but  as  it  is  a  spiritual  sacri- 
fice, and  oflfered  by  a  spiritual  heart  (1  Pet  ii.  5).  The  sacrifice  is 
first  spiritual,  before  it  be  acceptable  to  God  by  Christ ;  when  it  is 
"  an  offering  in  righteousness,"  it  is  then,  and  only  then,  pleasant  to 
the  Lord  (Mai.  iii.  3,  4).  No  prince  would  accept  a  gift  flaat  is  un- 
suitable to  his  majesty,  and  below  the  condition  of  tne  person  that 
E resents  it.  Would  ne  be  pleased  with  a  bottle  of  water  for  drink, 
•om  one  that  hath  his  cellar.full  of  wine  ?  How  unacceptable  must 
that  be  that  is  unsuitable  to  the  Divine  Majesty !  And  what  can  be 
more  unsuitable  han  a  withdrawing  the  operations  of  our  souls  from 
him,  in  the  oblation  of  our  bodies?  We  as  little  glorify  God  sa 
God,  when  we  give  him  only  a  corporeal  worship,  as  the  heathen 
did,  when  they  represented  him  in  a  corporeal  Bnape  (Rom.  i.  21); 
one  as  well  as  the  other  denies  his  spiritual  nature :  this  is  worse, 
for  had  it  been  lawful  to  represent  G<>d  to  the  eye,  it  could  not  have 
been  done  but  by  a  bodily  figure  suited  to  the  sense ;  but  since  it  is 
necessary  to  worship  him,  it  cannot  be  by  a  corporeid  attendanoei 
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withont  the  operatioii  of  the  Spirit.  A  spiritual  frame  is  more  pleas* 
ing  to  G-od  than  the  highest  exterior  adornments,  than  the  greatest 
gifts,  and  the  highest  prophetic  illuminations.  "  The  glory  of  the 
secoud  temple"  exceeded  the  glory  of  the  first  (Hag.  ii.  8,  9).  As 
God  accounts  the  spiritual  glory  of  ordinances  most  beneficial  for  us, 
80  our  spiritual  attendance  upon  ordinances  is  most  pleasing  to  him  - 
he  that  offers  the  greatest  services  without  it,  offers  but  fiesh  (Hos  - 
viii.  IS) :  "  They  sacrifice  flesh  for  the  sacrifices  of  my  offerings,  but 
the  Lord  accepts  them  not."  Spiritiial  frames  are  the  soul  of  reli- 
gious services ;  all  other  carriages  without  them  are  contemptible  to 
this  spirit:  we  can  never  lay  claim  to  that  promise  of  God,  none 
shall  "  seek  my  face  in  vain."  We  affect  a  vain  seeking  of  him, 
when  we  want  a  due  temper  of  spirit  for  him ;  and  vain  spirits  shall 
have  vain  returns :  it  is  more  contrary  to  the  nature  of  God's  holi- 
ness to  have  communion  with  such,  than  it  is  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  hght  to  have  communion  with  darkness.  To  make  use  of  this: 
Use  1.  First  it  serves  for  information. 

1.  If  spiritual  worship  be  required  by  God,  how  sad  is  it  for  them 
that  they  are  so  &r  from  giving  God  a  spiritual  worship,  that  they 
render  him  no  worship  at  all  I  I  speak  not  of  the  neglect  of  public, 
but  of  private ;  when  men  present  not  a  devotion  to  God  from  one 
year's  end  to  the  other.  The  speech  of  our  Saviour,  that  we  must 
worship  God  in  spirit  and  truth,  implies  that  a  worship  is  due  to  him 
from  every  one ;  that  is  the  common  impression  upon  the  consciences 
of  all  men  in  the*  world,  if  they  have  not  bv  some  constant 
course  in  gross  sins,  hardened  their  souls,  and  stined  those  natural 
sentiments.  There  was  never  a  nation  in  the  world  without  some 
kind  of  religion ;  and  no  religion  was  ever  without  some  modes  to 
testify  a  devotion ;  the  heathens  had  their  sacrifices  and  purifica- 
tions; and  the  Jews,  by  God's  order,  had  their  rites,  whereoy  they 
were  to  express  their  allegiance  to  God.    Consider, 

(1.)  Worship  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon  all  men.    It  is  a  homage 
mankind  owes  to  God,  under  the  relation  wherein  he  stands  obliged 
to  him ;  it  is  a  prime  and  immutable  justice  to  own  our  allegiance 
to  him;  it  is  as  unchangeable  a  truth  that  God  is  to  be  worshipped, 
as  that  God  is ;  he  is  to  be  worslflpped  as  God,  as  creator,  and  there- 
fore by  all,  since  he  is  the  Creator  of  all,  the  Lord  of  all,  and  "  all 
are  his  creatures,  and  all  are  his  subjects.    Worship  is  founded  upon 
creation  (Psalm  c.  2,  8) :  it  is  due  to  God  for  himself  and  his  own 
essential  excellency,  and  therefore  due  from  all ;  it  is  due  upon  the 
account  of  man's  nature ;  the  human  rational  nature  is  the  same  in 
all.    Whatsoever  is  due  to  God  upon  the  account  of  man's  nature, 
and  the  natural  obligations  he  hatn  laid  upon  man,  is  due  from  all 
men ;  because  they  all  enjoy  the  benefits  which  are  proper  to  their 
nature.    Man  in  no  state  was  exempted,  nor  can  be  exempted  from 
it;  in  Paradise  he  had  his  Sabbath  and  sacraments;  man  therefore 
dissolves  the  obligation  of  a  reasonable  nature,  bv  neglecting  the 
worship  of  God.    Religion  is  in  the  first  place  to  be  minded.     Aa 
8oon  aft  Noah  came  out  of  the  ark,  he  contrived  not  a  habitation  for 
liimaelf,  but  an  altar  for  the  Lord,  to  acknowledge  him  the  author  of 
)u8  preservation,  from  the   deluge  (Gen.  viii.  20):  and  whereso* 
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ever  Abraham  came,  bis  first  business  was  to  erect  an  altar,  and 
pay  his  arrears  of  gratitude  to  God,  before  he  ran  upon  the  score 
ffor  new  mercies  (Gen.  xiL  7;  xiiL  4,  18):  he  left  a  testimony  of 
worshipwherever  he  came. 

(2.)  Wholly  therefore  to  neglect  it,  is  a  high  degree  of  atheism. 
He  tnat  calls  not  upon  God,  ^'saith  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God  ;" 
and  seems  to  have  the  sentiments  of  natural  conscience,  as  to  God, 
stifled  in  hiin  (Psalm  xiv.  1,  4):  it  must  arise  from  a  conceit  that 
there  is  no  God,  or  that  we  are  equal  to  him,  adoration  not  being 
due  from  persons  of  an  equal  state;  or  that  God  is  unable,  or  un* 
willing  to  take  notice  of  the  adoring  acts  of  his  creatures :  what  is 
any  of  these  but  an  undeifying  the  supreme  Majesty?  When  we 
lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  paying  any  homage  to  him,  we  are  in  a  fair 
way  opinionatively  to  deny  him,  as  much  as  we  practically  disown 
him.  W  here  there  is  no  knowledge  of  God,  that  is,  no  ^^  acknowledg- 
ment of  God,"  a  gap  is  opened  to  all  licentiousness  (Hos.  iv.  1,  2); 
and  that  by  degrees  brawns  the  conscience,  and  razeth  out  the  sense 
of  God.  Those  forsake  God  that  "  forget  his  holy  moimtain"  (Isa. 
Ixv.  11) ;  they  do  not  practically  own  him  as  the  Creator  of  their 
souls  or  bodies.  It  is  the  sin  or  Cain,  who  turning  his  back  upon 
worship,  is  said  to  "  go  out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord"  (Gen.  iv. 
16).  Not  to  worship  him  with  our  spirits,  is  against  his  law  of  cre- 
ation :  not  to  worship  him  at  all,  is  against  his  act  of  creation ;  not 
to  worship  him  in  truth,  is  hypocrisy ;  not  to  worship  him  at  all,  is 
atheism ;  whereby  we  render  ourselves  worse  than  the  worms  in  the 
earth,  or  a  toad  in  a  ditch. 

(8.)  To  perform  a  worship  to  a  false  God,  or  to  the  true  God  in  a 
&lse  manner,  seems  to  be  less  a  sin  than  to  live  in  perpetual  neglect 
of  it  Though  it  be  directed  to  a  false  object  instead  of  God,  yet  it 
is  under  the  notion  of  a  God,  and  so  is  an  acknowledgment  of 
such  a  Being  as  God  in  the  world ;  whereas  the  tgtal  neglect  of  any 
worship,  is  a  practical  denying  of  the  existence  of  any  supreme  Ma- 
jesty. Whosoever  constantly  omits  a  public  and  private  worship, 
transgresses  against  an  universally  received  dictate ;  for  all  nations 
have  agreed  in  the  common  notion  of  worshipping  God,  though  they 
have  disagreed  in  the  several  modfts  and  rites  whereby  they  would 
testify  that  adoration.  By  a  worship  of  God,  though  superstitious, 
a  veneration  and  reverence  of  such  a  being  is  maintained  in  the 
world ;  whereas  by  a  total  neglect  of  worship,  he  is  virtually  dis- 
owned and  discarded,  if  not  from  his  existence,  yet  from  his  provi- 
dence and  government  of  the  world ;  all  the  mercies  we  breathe  in 
are  denied  to  flow  from  him'.  A  foolish  worship  owns  religion, 
though  it  bespatters  it ;  as  if  a  stranger  coming  into  a  country  mis- 
takes the  subject  for  the  prince,  and  pays  that  reverence  to  the  subject 
which  is  due  to  the  prince ;  though  he  mistakes  the  object,  yet  he 
owns  an  autliority ;  or  if  he  pays  any  respect  to  the  true  prince  of 
that  country  tifter  the  mode  of  lus  own,  though  appearing  ridiculous 
in  the  place  where  he  is,  he  owns  the  authority  of  the  prince ; 
whereas  the  omission  of  all  respect  would  be  a  contempt  of  majesty : 
and,  therefore,  the  judgments  of  God  have  been  more  signal  upon 
the  sacrilegious  contemners  of  worship  among  the  heathens,  than  upon 
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iliose  that  were  diligent  and  devout  in  their  &iae  worship;  and 
ib^j  generallj  own^  the  blessings  received  to  the.  preservation 
of  a  sense  and  worship  of  a  Deity  among  them.  Though  such  a 
worship  be  not  acceptable  to  God,  and  every  man  is  bound  to  offer 
to  God  a  devotion  agreeable  to  his  own  mind  ;  yet  it  is  commenda- 
ble,  not  as  worship,  but  as  it  sp^J^  an  acknowledgment  of  such  a 
bein^  as  God,  in  his  power  and  creation,  and  his  beneficence  in  his 
providence.  Well,  tnen,  omissions  of  worship  are  to  be  avoided* 
Let  no  man  execute  that  upon  himself  which  God  will  pronounce  at 
last  as  the  greatest  misery,  and  bid  God  depart  from  him,  who  will 
at  last  be  loth  to  hear  God  bid  him  depart  from  him.  Though  man 
hath  natural  sentiments  that  God  is  to  be  worshipped,  yet  having  an 
hostility  in  his  nature,  he  is  apt  to  neglect,  or  give  it  him  in  a  slight 
manner ;  he  therefore  sets  a  particular  mark  and  notice  of  attention 
upon  the  fourth  command,  ^^  Kemember  thou  keep  holy  the  Sabbath 
daj^."  CSoxrupt  nature  is  apt  to  neglect  the  worship  of  God,  and  flag 
in  it  This  command,  therefore,  which  concerns  his  worship,  he  for- 
tifies with  several  reasons.  Nor  let  any  ncjglect  worship,  because 
they  cannot  find  their  hearts  spiritual  in  it.  The  further  we  are 
from  God,  the  more  carnal  shall  we.be.  No  man  can  expect  heat 
by  a  distance  &om  the  sunbeams,  or  other  means  of  warmtL 
Though  GKxi  commanded  a  circumcised  heart  in  the  Jewish  services, 
yet  he  did  not  warrant  a  neglect  of  the  outward  testimonies  of  re* 
hgion  he  had  then  appointed.  He  expected,  according  to  his  com* 
mand,  that  they  should  offer  the  sacrifices,  and  practise  the  legal 
pmification  he  had  commanded ;  he  would  have  them  diligently  ob* 
served,  though  he  had  declared  that  he  imposed  them  only  for  a 
time ;  and  our  Saviour  ordered  the  practice  of  those  positive  rites  as 
long  as  the  law  remained  unrepealed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  leper 
(Mark  xiv.  4).  It  is  an  injustice  to  refuse  the  offering  ourselves  to 
God  according  to  the  manner  he  hath  in  his  wisdom  prescribed  and 
leqniied.    If  spiritual  worship  be  required  by  God,  tnen, 

2.  It  informs  us,  that  diligence  in  outward  worship  is  not  to  be 
rested  in.  Men  may  attend  sil  their  days  on  worship,  with  a  juice- 
less  heart  and  unc^uickened  frame,  and  think  to  compensate  the  neglect 
of  the  manner  with  abundance  of  the  matter  of  service.?  Outward 
expressions  are  but  the  badges  and  liveries  of  service,  not  the  ser* 
vice  itself  As  the  strength  of  sin  lies  in  the  inward  frame  of  the 
heart,  so  the  strength  of  worship  in  the  inward  complexion  and 
temper  of  the  souL  What  do  a  thousand  services  avail,  without  cut- 
ting the  throat  of  our  carnal  affections  ?  What  are  loud  prayers,  but 
a8  flounding  bra«  and  tinkling  oymbalB,  without  divine  cUritv  ?  A 
pharisaioal  diligence  in  outward  forms,  without  inward  spirit,  had  no 
better  a  title  vouchsafed  by  our  Saviour  than  that  of  hyppcriticaL 
God  desires  not  sacrifices,  nor  delights  in  burnt-offerings:  shadows 
are  not  to  be  offered  instead  of  substance.  God  required  the  heart 
of  man  for  itself  but  commanded  outward  ceremonies  as  subservient 
lo  inward  worship,  and  goads  and  spurs  unto  it.  They  were  never 
appointed  as  the  substance  of  religion,  but  auxiliaries  to  it.  What 
mue  had  the  offering  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ  been  of,  if  ho 
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had  not  Had  a  divine  nature  to  qualify  him  to  be  the  Priest?  and 
what  is  tiie  oblation  of  our  bodies,  without  a  priestly  act  of  the  spiiit 
in  the  presentation  of  it?  Could  tiie  Israelites  have  called  themselves 
worshippers  of  God  according  to  his  order,  if  they  had  brought  a 
thousand  lambs  that  had  diS  in  a  ditch,  or  been  killed  at  home? 
They  were  to  be  brought  living  to  the  altar ;  the  blood  shed  at  the 
foot  of  it  A  thousand  sacrifices  killed  without  had  not  been  so 
valuable  as  one  brought  alive  to  the  place  of  offering:  one  sound 
sacrifice  is  better  than  a  thousand  rotten  ones.  As  God  took  no 
pleasure  in  the  blood  of  beasts  without  its  relation  to  the  Antitype ; 
so  he  takes  no  pleasure  in  the  outward  rites  of  worship,  without 
fiiith  in  the  Bedeemer.  To  offer  a  body  with  a  sapless  spirit,  is  a 
sacrilege  of  the  same  nature  with  that  of  the  Israelites  when  they 
offered  dead  beasts.  A  man  without  spiritual  worship  is  dead  while 
he  worships,  though  by  his  diligence  in  the  externals  of  it,  he  may, 
like  the  angel  of  me  church  of  Sardis,  "have  a  name  to  live"  ffiev. 
iiL  1),  What  security  can  we  expect  firom  a  multitude  of  deaa  ser- 
vices ?  What  weak  shields  are  they  against  the  holy  eye  and  re- 
venging wrath  of  God  I  What  man,  but  one  out  of  his  wits,  would 
solicit  a  dead  man  to  be  his  advocate  or  champion  ?  Diligence  in 
outward  worship  is  not  to  be  rested  in. 

Use  n.  shall' be  for  examination.  Let  us  try  ourselves  concerning 
the  manner  of  our  worship.  We  are  now  in  the  end  of  the  world, 
and  the  dregs  of  time ;  wherein  the  apostle  predicts  there  may  be 
much  of  a  form,  and  little  of  the  power  of  godliness  (2  Tico.  iiL  1,  5); 
and,  therefore,  it  stands  us  in  hand  to  search  into  ourselves,  whether 
it  be  not  thus  with  us?  whether  there  be  as  much  reverence  in  our 
spirits  as  there  may  be  devotion  in  our  countenances  and  outward 
carriages. 

1.  How,  therefore,  are  our  hearts  prepared  to  worship?  Is  our  dil- 
igence greater  to  put  our  hearts  m  an  adoring  posture,  than  our  bod- 
ies in  a  decent  garb  ?  or  are  we  content  to  nave  a  muddy  heart,  so 
we  may  have  a  dressed  carcass  ?  To  have  a  spirit  a  cage  of  unclean 
birds,  while  we  wipe  the  filth  firom  the  outside  of  the  platter,  is  no 
better  than  a  pharisaical  devotion,  and  deserves  no  better  a  name 
than  that  of  a  whited  sepulchre.  Do  we  take  opportunities  to  excite 
and  quicken  our  spirits  to  the  performance,  and  cry  aloud  with 
David,  "Awake,  awake,  my  glorv!"  Are  not  our  hearts  asleep 
when  Christ  knocks  ?  When  we  near  the  voice  of  God,  "  Seek  my 
&ce;"  do  we  answer  him  with  warm  resolutions,  "Thy  face,  Loid, 
we  wiU  seek  ?"  (Ps.  xxvii.  8.)  Do  we  comply  with  spiritual  motions^ 
and  strike  whilst  the  iron  is  hot  ?  Is  there  not  more  of  reluctancy  than 
readiness?  Is  there  a  quick  rising  of  the  soul  in  reverence  to  the 
motion,  as  Eglon  to  Ehud ;  or  a  sullen  hanging  the  head  at  the  first 
approach  of  it?  Or  if  our  hearts  seem  to  be  engaged  and  on  fire, 
what  are  the  motives  that  quicken  that  fire?  Is  it  only  the  blast  of 
a  natural  conscience,  fear  of  hell,  desires  of  heaven,  as  abstracted 
firom  God  ?  or  is  it  an  affection  to  God ;  an  obedient  will  to  please 
him ;  longings  to  enjoy  him,  as  a  holy  and  sanctifying  God  in  his 
ordinances,  as  well  as  a  blessed  and  glorified  God  in  heaven?  Whal 
do  we  expect  in  our  approaches  fix>m  him?  that  which  may  make 
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divine  impTesraons  apon  xa,  and  more  exactly  confonn  ns  to  the 
Divine  nature?  or  do  we  design  nothing  but  an  empty  formality,  a 
rolling  eye,  and  a  filling  the  air  with  a  few  words,  without  any  open* 
ingB  of  heart  to  receive  the  incomes,  which,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  duty,  might  be  conveyed  to  us  ?  Can  this  be  a  spiritual  wor« 
ship?  The  soul  then  closely  waits  upon  him,  when  its  expectation 
is  only  firom  him  (Psalm  IxiL  6).  Are  our  hearts  seasoned  with 
a  sense  of  sin ;  a  sight  of  our  spiritual  wants ;  raised  notions  of 
(3od;  flowing  affections  to  him;  strong  appetite  after  a  spiritual 
fulness?  *  Do  we  rouse  up  our  sleepy  spirits,  and  make  a  covenant 
with  all  that  is  within  us  to  attend  upon  mm  ?  So  much  as  we  want 
of  this,  so  much  we  come  short  of  a  spiritual  worship.  In  Ps.  Ivii. 
7  ("  My  heart  is  fixed,  0  God,  my  heart  is  fixed"),  David  would  fix 
his  he^t,  before  he  would  engage  in  appraising  act  of  worship.  He 
appeals  to  God  about  it,  and  that  with  doubling  the  expression,  as 
bemg  certain  of  an  inward  preparedness.  Can  we  make  the  same 
appeals  in  a  fixation  of  spirit? 

2.  How  are  our  hearts  fixed  upon  him ;  how  do  they  cleave  to 
him  in  the  duty  ?  '  Do  we  resign  oxu*  spirits  to  God,  and  make  them 
an  entire  holocaust,  a  whole  burnt-offering  in  his  worship  ?  or  do 
we  not  willingly  admit  carnal  thoughts  to  mix  themselves  with 
spiritual  duties,  and  fasten  our  minc&  to  the  creature,  under  pre- 
tences of  directing  them  to  the  Creator  ?    Do  we  not  pass  a  taere 
compliment  upon  God,  by  some  superficial  act  of  devotion ;  while 
some  covetous,   envious,  ambitious,  voluptuous  imagination  may 
possess  uur  minds?    Do  we  not  invert  God's  order,  and  worship  a 
inst  instead  of  God  with  our  spirits,  that  should  not  have  the  least 
service,  either  from  our  souls  or  bodies,  but  with  a  spiritual  dis- 
dain be  sacrificed  to  the  just  indignation  of  God  ?  ^  How  often  do 
we  fight  against  his  will,  while  we  crVj,  ^^Hail,  Master  T'  instead  of 
emcifying  our  own  thoughts,  cruciiymg  the  Lord  of  our  lives; 
our  outward  carriage  plausible,  and  our  inward  stark  naught  I    Do 
we  not  often  re^rd  iniquity  more  than  God  in  our  hearts,  in  a 
time  of  worship  r— roll  some  filthy  imagination  as  a  sweet  morsel 
TUMler  our  tongues,  and  taste  more  sweetness  in  that  than  in  God? 
Do  not  our  spirits  smell  rank  of  earth,  while  we  offer  to  heaven ; 
and  have  we  not  hearts  full  of  thick  clay,  as  their  '^  hands  were  full 
of  blood?"  (Isa.  i  15.)    When  we  sacr&ce,  do  we  not  wrap  up  our 
souls  in  communion  with  some  sordid  fancy,   when  we  should 
entwine  our  spirits  about  an  amiable  Gbd  ?     While  we  have  some 
fear  of  him,  mav  we  not  have  a  love  to  something  else  above  him? 
This  is  to  worship,  or  swear  by  the  Lord,  and  by  Malcham  (Zeph. 
i-oj.    How  often  doth  an  apish  fancy  render  a   service  inwardly 
ridiculous,  under  a  grave  outward  posture ;  skipping  to  the  shop, 
warehouse,  counting-house,  in  the  space  of  a  short  prayer  I  and  we 
are  before  Grod  as  a  Babel,  a  confusion  of  internal  languages ;  and 
this  in  those  parts  of  worship  which  are,  in  the  right  use,  most 
agreeable  to  God,  profitable  for  ourselves,  ruinous  to  the  kingdom 
of  am  and  Satan,  and  means  to  bring  us  into  a  closer  communion 
with  the  Divine  Majesty.    Can  this  be  a  spiritual  worship  ? 

!•  How  do  we  act  our  graces  in  worship  ?    Though  the  instm* 
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ment  be  strung,  if  the  strings  be  not  wound  up,  what  melody  cat 
be  the  issue  ?  All  readiness  and  alacrity  discover  a  strength  of 
nature ;  and  a  readiness  in  spirituals  discovers  a  spirituality  in  the 
heart.  As  unaffecting  thoughts  of  God  are  not  spiritual  thoughts, 
so  unaffecting  addresses  to  God  are  not  spiritual  addresses.  Well, 
then,  what  awakening,  and  elevations  of  faith  and  love  have  we  ? 
What  strong  outflowmgs  of  our  souls  to  him  ?  What  indignation 
against  sinf  What  admirations  of  redeeming  grace?  How  low 
have  we  brought  our  corruptions  to  the  footstool  of  Christ,  to  be 
made  his  conquered  enemies?  How  straitly  have  we  clasped  our 
faith  about  the  cross  and  throne  of  Christ,  to  become  his  intimate 
spouse?  Do  we  in  hearing  han^  upon  the  lips  of  Christ;  in 
prayer  take  hold  of  God,  and  will  not  let  him  go ;  in  confessions 
rend  the  caul  of  our  hearts,  and  indite  our  souls  before  him  with 
a  deep  humility  ?  Do  we  act  more  by  a  soaring  love  than  a  droop- 
ing fear?  So  far  as  our  spirits  are  servile,  so  far  they  are  legal 
and  carnal ;  so  much  as  they  are  free  and  spontaneotis,  so  much 
they  are  evangelical  and  spiritual.  As  men  under  the  law  are  sub- 
ject to  the  constraint  of  "  bondage  all  their  life-time"  (Heb.  ii.  15), 
in  all  their  worship;  so  under  the  gospel  they  are  under  a  con- 
straint of  love  (2  Cor.  v.  14) :  how  then  are  believing  affections 
exercised,  which  are  alway  accompanied  with  holy  fear ;  a  fear  of 
his  goodness  that  admits  us  into  his  presence,  and  a  fear  to  offend 
him  in  our  act  of  worship  ?  So  much  as  we  have  of  forced  or 
feeble  affection,  so  much  we  have  of  carnality. 

4.  How  do  we  find  our  hearts  after  worship  ?  By  an  after  car- 
riage we  may  judge  of  the  spirituality  of  it. 

(l.)  How  are  we  as  to  inward  strength?  When  a  worship  is 
spiritually  performed,  grace  is  more^  strengthened,  corruption  more 
mortified;  the  soul,  like  Samson  after  his  awakening,  goes  out 
with  a  renewed  strength ;  as  the  inward  man  is  renewed  day  by 
day,  that  is,  every  day  ;  so  it  is  renewed  in  every  worship.  Every 
shower  makes  the  grass  and  finiit  grow  in  good  ground  where  the 
root  is  good,  and  the  weeds  where  the  ground  is  naught ;  the  more 
prepared  the  heart  is  to  obedience  in  other  duties  after  worship,  the 
more  evidence  there  is  that  it  hath  been  spiritual  in  the  exercise  of 
it  It  is  the  end  of  God  in  every  dispensation,  as  in  that  of  John 
Baptist,  "  to  make  ready  a  people  prepared  for  the  Lord"  (Luke  i 
17) :  when  the  heart  is  by  worship  prepared  for  fresh  acts  of 
obedience,  and  hath  a  more  exact  watchfulness  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  sin.  As  carnal  men  after  worship  sprout  up  in  spiritual 
wickedness,  so  do  spiritual  worshippers  in  spiritual  graces;  spiritual 
fruits  are  a  sign  oi  a  spiritual  frame.  When  men  are  more  prone 
to  sin  after  duty,  it  is  a  sign  there  was  but  little  communion  with 
God  in  it ;  and  a  greater  strength  of  sin,  because  such  an  act  is 
contrary  to  the  end  of  worship  which  is  the  subduing  of  sin.  It 
is  a  sign  the  physic  hath  wrought  well,  when  the  stomach  hath  a 
better  appetite  to  its  appointea  food ;  and  worship  hath  been  well 
performea,  when  we  have  a  stronger  inclination  to  other  a^Jts  well 
pleasing  to  God,  and  a  more  sensible  distaste  of  those  temptationB 
wo  too  much  relished  before.    It  is  a  sign  of  a  good  concoctioD, 
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irlien  there  is  a  greater  strength  in  the  vitals  of  religion,  a  more 
eager  desire  to  know  Go(L  When  Moses  had  been  praying  to  Go^, 
and  prevailed  with  him,  he  puts  up  a  higher  request  to  "  behold  his 
gloiy"  (Exod.  XKjdii.  13,  18) :  when  the  appetite  stands  strong  to 
foUer  discoveries  of  God,  it  is  a  sign  there  hath  been  a  spiritual 
converse  with  him, 

(2.)  How  is  it  especially  as  to  humility?    The  Pharisees'  wor- 
ship was,  without  dispute,  carnal;   and  we  find  them  not  more 
humble  after  all  their  devotions,  but  overgrown  with  more  weedf 
of  spiritual  pride ;  they  performed  them  as  their  righteousness. 
What  men  dare  plead  before  God  in  his  day,  they  plead  before  him 
in  their  hearts  in  their  day ;  but  this  men  will  do  at  the  day  of 
judgment:  "We  have  propnesied  in  thy  name,"  &c.  (Matt.  vii.  21), 
They  show  what  tincture  their  services  left  upon  their  spirits; 
that  which  excludes  them  from  any  acceptation  at  the  last  day, 
excludes  them  from  any  estimation  of  being  spiritual  in  this  day. 
The  carnal  worshippers  charge  God  with  injustice  in  not  rewarding 
them,  and  claim  an  acceptation  as  a  compensation  due  to  them 
(Isa.  IviiL  8) :  "  Wherefore  have  we,  aflSicted  our  souls,  and  thou 
takest  no  knowledge?"    A  spiritual  worshipper  looks  upon  his 
duties  with  shame,  as  well  as  he  doth  upon  his  sins  with  confusion ; 
and  implores  the  mercy  of  God  for  the  one  as  well  as  the  other. 
In  Psalm  cxliiL  2,  the  prophet  David,  after  his  supplications,  begs 
of  Grod  not  to  enter  into  judgment  with  him ;  and  acknowledges 
any  answer  that  God  should  give  him,  as  a  fruit  of  his  faithfulness 
to  his  promise,  and  not  the  merit  of  his  worship :  "  In  thy  faithful- 
ness answer  me,"  &c.    Whatsoever  springs  from  a  gracious  princi- 
ple, and  is  the  breath  of  the  Spirit,  leaves  a  man  more  humble ; 
whereas,  that  which  proceeds  from  a  stock  of  nature,  hath  the  true 
blood  of  nature  running  in  the  veins  of  it ;  viz.,  that  pride  which 
is  naturally  derived  from  Adam.    The  breathing  of  the^  Divine 
Spirit  is,  in  everything,  to  conform  us  to  our  Redeemer ;  that  being 
the  main  work  of  his  office,  is  his  work  in  every  particular  chris-» 
tian  act  influenced  by  him.    Now  Jesus  Christ,  in  all  his  actions, 
was  an  exact  pattern  of  all  humility.    After  the  institution  and  cele- 
bration of  the  supper,  a  special  act  of  worship  in  the  church,  though 
he  had  a  sense  of  all  the  authori^  his  Father  had  given  him,  yet  he 
**  humbles  himself  to  wash  his  msciples'  feet"  (John  xiii.  2-i) ;  and 
after  his  sublime  prayer  ^John  xviL),  "He  humbles  himself  to  the 
death,  and  offers  himself    to  his  murderers,  because  of  his  Father's 
pleasure.    fJohn  xviii.  1) :  "  When  he  had  spoken  those  words,  he  » 
vent  over  the  brook  Kearon  into  the  garden."    What  is  the  end  of 
God  ia  appointing  worship,  i&  the  end  of  a  spiritual  heart  in  offer- 
ing it;  not  his  own  exaltation,  but  God's  glory.    Glorifying  the 
name  of  God  is  the  friiit  of  that  evangelical  worship  the  Gentiles 
were  in  time  to  give  to  God  (Ps.  Ixxxvi.  9J :  "  All  nations  which 
thou  hast  made  ahsJl  come  and  worship  beiore  thee,  0  Lord,  and 
shall  glorify  thjr  name."    Let  us  examine,  then,  what  debasing  our- 
selves there  is  m  a  sense  of  our  own  vileness,  and  distance  from  so 
glorious  a  Spirit.    Self-denial  Ls  the  heart  of  all  gospel  (tace.    Evan 
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gelical,   spiritual  woraliip  cannot  be  without  the  ingredient  of  ib» 
main  evangelical  principle. 

(3.)  What  delight  is  there  after  it  ?  What  pleasure  is  there,  and 
what  is  the  object  of  that  pleasure  ?  Is  it  the  communion  we  have 
had  with  God,  or  a  fluency  in  ourselves  ?  Is  it  something  which 
hath  touched  our  hearts,  or  tickled  our  fancies  ?  As  the  strength  of 
sin  is  known  by  the  delightftd  thoughts  of  it  after  the  commission ; 
so  is  the  spirituality  of  duty,  by  the  object  of  our  delightful  remena- 
brance  after  the  performance.  It  was  a  sign  David  was  spiritual  in 
the  worship  of  God  in  the  tabernacle,  when  he  enjoyed  it,  because 
he  longed  for  the  spiritual  part  of  it,  when  he  was  exilad  from  it ; 
his  desires  were  not  only  for  liberty  to  revisit  the  tabernacle,  but  to 
see  the  "  power  and  glory  of  Qx>d  in  the  sanctuary,"  as  he  had  seen 
it  before  (Ps.  Ixiii  2) :  his  desires  for  it  could  not  have  been  so 
ardent,  if  his  reflection  upon  what  had  past  had  not  been  dshghtftil ; 
nor  could  his  soul  be  poured  out  in  him,  for  the  want  of  such  op- 
portunities, if  the  remembrance  of  the  converse  he  had  had  with 
God,  had  not  been  accompanied  with  a  delightful  relish  (Ps.  xliL  4). 
Let  us  examine  what  delight  We  find  in  our  spirits  afl«r  worship. 

Use  III.  is  of  comfort  And  it  is  very  comfortable  to  consider, 
that  the  smaUest  worship  with^  the  heart  and  spirit,  flowing  from  a 
principle  of  grace,  is  more  acceptable  than  the  most  pompous  vene- 
ration ;  yea,  if  the  oblation  were  as  precious  as  the  whole  circuit  of 
heaven  and  earth  without  it  That  God  that  values  a  cup  of  cold 
water  given  to  any  as  his  disciple,  will  value  a  sincere  service  above 
a  custly  sacrifice.  God  hath  his  eye  upon  them  that  honor  his  nature ; 
he  would  not  "  seek  such  to  worship  nim,"  if  he  did  not  intend  to 
accept  such  a  worship  from  them  ;  when  we  therefore  invoke  him, 
and  praise  him,  whioh  are  the  prime  parts  of  religion,  he  will  re- 
ceive it  as  a  sweet  savor  from  us,  ana  overlook  infirmities  mixed 
with  the  graces.  The  great  matter  of  discomfort,  and  that  which 
makes  us  question  the  spirituality  of  worship,  is  the  many  starts  of 
our  spirits,  and  rovings  to  other  things.    For  answer  to  which, 

1.  It  is  to  be  confessed  that  these  starts  are  natural  to  us.  Who 
is  free  from  them  ?  We  bear  in  our  bosoms  a  nest  of  turbulent 
thoughts,  which,  like  busy  gnats,  will  be  buzzing  about  us  while  we 
are  in  our  most  inward  and  spiritual  converses.  Many  wild  beasts 
lurk  in  a  man's  heart,  as  in  a  close  and  covert  wood,  and  scarce  dis- 
cover themselves  but  at  our  solemn  worship.  No  duty  so  holy,  no 
worship  so  spiritual,  that  can  wholly  privilege  us  from  them;  they 
will  jog  us  in  our  most  weighty  employments,  that,  as  God  said  to 
Cain,  sin  lies  at  the  door,  ana  enters  in,  and  makes  a  riot  in  our 
soula  As  it  is  said  of  wicked  men,  "  they  cannot  sleep"  for  multi- 
tude of  thoughts  (Eccles.  v.  12) ;  so  it  may  be  of  many  a  good  man, 
he  cannot  worship  for  multitude  of  thoughts ;  there  ynll  be  starts, 
and  more  in  our  religious  than  natural  employments ;  it  is  natural  to 
man.  Some  therefore  think,  the  bells  tied  to  Aaron's  garments,  be- 
tween the  pomegranates,  were  to  warn  the  people,  and  recall  their 
fiigitive  mmds  to  the  present  service,  when  tney  heard  the  sound  of 
them,  upon  the  least  motion  of  the  high-priest  The  sacrifice  of 
Abraham,  the  father  or  the  faithful,  was  not  exempt  from  the  fowls 
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peddng  at  it  (Gten.  xy.  11^.  Zechariah  himself  was  drowsy  in  tlio 
midst  of  his  visions,  which  being  more  amazing,  might  cause  a 
heavenly  intentness  (Zech.  iv.  1) :  \"  The  angel  that  talked  vrith  me, 
came  again  and  awaked  me,  as  a  man  is  awaked  out  of  sleep."  He 
had  been  roused  up  before,  but  he  was  ready  to  drop  down  a^in ; 
his  heart  was  gone,  till  the  angel  jogged  him.  We  may  complain  of 
such  imaginations,  as  Jeremiah  doth  of  the  enemies  of  the  Jews 
(Lam.  iv.  19i  Our  persecutors  are  swifter  than  eagles ;  they  light 
upon  us  witn  as  much  speed  as  eagles  upon  a  carcass ;  they  purstie 
us  upon  the  mountain  of  divine  institutions,  and  they  lay  wait  for  us 
in  the  wilderness,  in  our  retired  addresses  to  Gbd.  '  And  this  will  be 
so  while, 

(1.)  There  is  natural  corruption  in  us.    There  are  in  a  godly  man 
two  contrary  principles,  flesh  and  spirit,  which  endeavor  to  hind.er 
one'anothers  acts,  and  are  alway  sturing  upon  the  offensive  or  de- 
fensive part  (GraL  v.  17).    There  is  a  body  of  death,  continually  ex- 
haling its  noisome  vapors :  it  is  a  body  of  death  in  our  worship,  as 
well  as  in  our  natures ;  it  snaps  our  resolutions  asunder  (Eom.  vii. 
19) ;  it  hinders  us  in  the  doing  good,  and  contradicts  our  wills  in  the 
stirring  up  eviL    This  corruption  being  seated  in  all  the  faculties, 
and  a  constant  domestic  in  them,  has  the  greater  opportunity  to 
trouble  us,  since  it  is  by  those  faculties  that  we  spiritually  transact 
with  God ;  and  it  stirs  more  in  the  time  of  reliffious  exercises,  though 
it  be  in  part  mortified ;  as  a  wounded  beast,  though  tired,  will  rage 
and  strive  to  its  utmost,  when  the  «nemy  is  about  to  fetch  a  blow  at 
it    All  duties  of  worship  tend  to  the  wounding  of  corruption ;  and 
it  is  no  wonder  to  feel  the  striving  of  sin  to  defend  itself  and  offend 
ns,  when  we  have  our  arms  in  our  hands  to  mortify  it,  that  the  blow 
may  be  diverted  which  is  directed  against  it.    The  apostles  had  as- 
piring thoughts ;  and  being  persuaded  of  an  earthly  kingdom,  ex- 
pected a  grandeur  in  it ;  and  though  we  find  some  appearance  of  it 
at  other  times,  as  when  they  were  casting  out  devils,  and  gave  an 
account  of  it  to  their  Master,  he  gives  them  a  kind  of  a  check  (Luke 
X.  20),  intimating  that  there  was  some  kind  of  evil  in  their  rejoicing 
npon  that  account ;  yet  this  never  swelled  so  high,  as  to  break  out 
into  a  quarrel  who  snould  be  greatest,  until  they  had  the  most  solemn 
ordinance,  the  Lord's  supper,  to  quell  it  (Luke  xxii.  24).     Our  cor- 
ruption is  like  lime,  which  discovers  not  its  fire  by  any  smoke  or 
heat,  till  you  cast  water,  the.  enemy  of  fire,  upon  it ;  neither  doth, 
our  natural  corruption  rage  so  much,  as  when  we  are  using  means  to 
quench  and  destroy  it. 

(2.)  While  there  is  a  devil,  and  we  in  his  precinct  As  he  accuseth 
^  to  God,  so  he  disturbs  us  in  ourselves ;  he  is  a  bold  spirit,  and 
loves  to  intrude  himself  when  we  are  conversing  with  God :  we  read, 
that  when  the  angels  presented  themselves  before  God,  Satan  comes 
among  them  (Job  i.  6).  Motions  from  Satan  will  thrust  themselves 
in  with  our  most  raised  and  angelical  frames ;  he  loves  to  take  off 
the  edge  of  our  spirits  from  God ;  he  acts  but  after  the  old  rate ;  he 
from  the  first  envied  God  an  obedience  from  man,  and  envied  man 
the  felicity  of  communion  with  God ;  he  is  unwilling  God  should 
have  the  nonor  of  worship,  and  that  we  should  have  the  fruit  of  it ; 
vou  L — 17 
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he  liath  himself  lost  it,  and  therefore  is  unwilling  we  should  enjoy 
it;  and  being  subtle,  he  knows  how  to  make  impressions  upon  u^ 
I  suitable  to  our  inbred  corruptionfi,  and  assault  us  in  the  weakest 
part.  He  knows  all  the  avenues  to  get  within  us  (as  he  did  in  the 
temptation  of  Eve),  and  being  a  spirit,  he  wants  not  a  power  to  dart 
them  immediately  upon  our  mncj ;  and  being  a  spirit,  and  therefore 
active  and  nimble,  he  can  shoot  those  darts  faster  than  our  weakness 
can  beat  them  off.  He  is  diligent  also,  and  watcheth  for  his  prey, 
and  seeks  to  devour  our  services  as  well  as  our  souls,  and  snatch  our 
best  morsels  from  us.  We  know  he  mixed  himself  with  our  Saviour's 
retirements  in  the  wilderness,  and  endeavored  to  fiy-blow  his  holy 
converse  with  his  Father  in  the  preparation  to  his  mediatory  work. 
Satan  is  God's  ape,  and  imitates  the  Spirit  in  the  office  of  a  remem- 
brancer ;  as  the  Spirit  brings  good  thoughts  and  divine  promises  to 
mind,  to  quicken  our  worship,  so  the  devil  brings  evu  things  to 
mind,  and  endeavors  to  fasten  them  in  our  souls  to  distiirb  us ;  and 
though  all  the  foolish  starts  we  have  in  worship  are  not  purely  his 
issue,  yet  being  of  kin  to  him,  he  claps  his  hands,  and  sets  them  on 
like  so  many  mastiflfe,  to  tear  the  service  in  pieces.  And  both  those 
distractions,  which  arise  from  our  own  corruption  and  from  Satan, 
are  most  rife  in  worship,  when  we  are  under  some  pressing  aJBSiction. 
This  seems  to  be  David's  case,  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  when  in  ver.  11  he  prays 
God  to  unite  his  heart  to  fear  and  worship  his  name ;  he  seems  to  oe 
under  some  affliction,  or  fear  of  his  enemies :  "  0  free  me  from  those 
distractions  of  spirit,  and  those  passions  which  arise  in  my  soul,  upon 
considering  the  designs  of  my  enemies  against  me,  and  press  upon  * 
me  in  my  addresses  to  thee,  and  attendances  on  thee."  Job  also  in 
his^  affliction  complains  (Job  xvii.  11)  that  "  his  purposes  were  broken 
ojff;"  he  could  not  make  an  even  thread  of  thoughts  and  resolutions ; 
they  were  frequently  snapt  asunder,  like  rotten  yam  when  one  is 
winding  it  up.  Good  men  and  spiritual  worshippers  have -lain  under 
this  trouble.  Though  they  are  a  sign  of  weakness  of  grace,  or  some 
obstructions  in  the  acting  of  strong  grace,  vet  they  are  not  alway 
evidences  of  a  want  of  grace ;  what  ariseth  from  our  own  corrup- 
tion, is  to  be  matter  of  humiliation  and  resistance ;  what  ariseth  from 
Satan,  should  edge  our  minds  to  a  noble  conquest  of  them.  If  the 
apostle  did  comfort  himself  with  his  disapproving  of  what  rose  from 
tne  natural  spring  of  sin  within  him,  with  his  consent  to  the  law,  and 
dissent  from  nis  lust ;  and  charges  it  not  upon  himself,  but  upon  the 
sin  that  dwelt  in  him,  with  wnich  he  had  broken  off  the  former 
league,  and  was  resolved  never  to  enter  into  amity  with  it ;  by  the 
same  reason  we  may  comfort  ourselves,  if  such  tnoughts  are  unde- 
lighted  in,  and  alienate  not  our  hearts  from  the  worship  of  God  by 
.  all  their  busy  intrusions  to  interrupt  us. 

2.  These  distractions  (not  allowed)  may  be  occasions,  by  an  holy 
improvement,  to  make  our  hearts  more  spiritual  after  worship,  though 
they  disturb  us  in  it,  by  answering  those  ends  for  which  we  may  sup- 
pose God  permits  them  to  invade  us.    And  that  is, 

First,  When  they  are  occasions  to  humble  us, 

(1.)  For  our  carriage  in  the  particular  worship.  There  is  nothing 
00  dangerous  as  spiritual  pride ;  it  deprived  devils  and  men  of  the 
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Ere^ence  of  God,  and  will  hinder  us  of  the  influence  of  God.  If  we 
ad  had  raised  and  uninterrupted  motions  in  worship,  we  should  be 
apt  to  be  lifted  up ;  and  the  devil  stands  ready  to  tempt  as  to  self- 
confidence.  You  know  how  it  was  with  Paul  (2  Cor.  xii.  1-7) ;  his 
buffetings  were  occasions  to  render  him  more  spiritual  than  his  rap- 
tures, because  more  humble.  God  suffers  those  wanderings,  starts, 
and  distractions,  to  prevent  our  spiritual  pride ;  which  is  as  a  worm 
at  the  root  of  spiritual  worship,  and  mind  us  of  the  dusty  frame  of 
our  spirits,  how  easily  they  are  blown  away ;  as  he  sends  sickness  to 
ut  us  in  mind  of  the  shortness  of  our  breath,  and  the  easiness  to 
ose  it  God  would  make  us  ashamed  of  ourselves  in  his  presence ; 
that  we  may  own,  that  what  is  good  in  any  duty,  is  merely  from  his 
grace  and  Spirit,  and  not  from  ourselves ;  that  with  Paul  we  may 
cry  out,  "  By  grace  we  are  what  we  are,"  and  by  grace  we  do  what 
we  do ;  we  may  be  hereby  made  sensible,  that  God  can  alway  find 
something  in  our  exactest  worship,  as  a  ground  of  denying  us  the 
successful  fruit  of  it.  If  we  cannot  stand  upon  our  duties  for  salva- 
tion, what  can  we  bottom  upon  in  ourselves?  If  therefore  they  are 
occasions  to  make  us  out  of  love  with  any  righteousness  of  our  own, 
to  make  us  breal^  our  hearts  for  them,  because  we  cannot  keep  them 
out ;  if  we  mourn  for  them  as  our  sins,  and  count  them  our  great 
afflictions,  we  have  attained  that  brokenness  which  is  a  choice  ingre- 
dient in  a  spiritual  sacrifice.  Though  we  have  been  disturbed  by 
them,  yet  we  are  not  robbed  of  the  success ;  we  may  behold  an 
answer  of  our  worship  in  our  humiliation,  in  spite  of  all  of  them. 

(2.)  For  the  baseness  of  our  nature.  These  unsteady  motions  help 
us  to  discern  that  heap  of  vermin  that  breeds  in  our  nature.  Would 
any  man  think  he  had  €uch  an  averseness  to  his  Creator  and  Bene- 
fector;  such  an  unsuitableness  to  him;  such  an  estrangedness  from 
him,  were  it  not  for  his  inspection  into  his  distracted  frame?  God 
suffers  this  to  hang  over  us  as  a  rod  of  correction,  to  discover  and  fetch 
out  the  folly  of  our  hearts.  Could  we  imagine  our  natures  so  highly 
contrary  to  that  God  who  is  so  infinitely  amiable,  so  desirable  an 
object;  or  that  there  should  be  so  much  folly  and  madness  in  the 
heart,  as  to  draw  back  from  God  in  those  services  which  God  hath 
appointed  as  pipes  through  which  to  communicate  his  grace,  to  con- 
vey himself,  his  love  and  goodness  to  the  creature  ?  If,  therefore, 
we  have  a  deep  sense  of,  and  strong  reflections  upon  our  base  nature, 
and  bewail  that  mass  of  averseness  which  lies  there,  and  that  fulness 
of  irreverence  towards  the  God  of  our  mercies,  the  object  of  our 
•  worship,  it  is  a  blessed  improvement  of  our  wanderings  and  diver- 
sions. Certainly,  if  any  Israelite  had  brought  a  lame  and  rotten 
lamb  to  be  sacrmced  to  God,  and  afterward  had  bewailed  it,  and  laid 
open  his  heart  to  God  in  a  sensible  and  humble  confession  of  it,  that 
repentance  had  been  a  better  sacrifice,  and  more  acceptable  in  the 
sight  of  God,  than  if  he  had  brought  a  sound  and  a  living  offering. 

Secondly,  When  they  are  occasions  to  make  us  prize  duties  of 
worship.  When  we  argue,  as  rationally  we  may,  that  they  are  of 
singular  use,  since  our  corrupt  hearts  and  a  malicious  devil  doth 
chiefly  endeavor  to  hinder  us  from  them,  and  that  we  find  we  have 
aot  those  gadding  thoughta  when  we  are  upon  worldly  business,  or 
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upon  anv  sinful  desigii  wHch  may  dishonor  God  and  wound  om 
souls.  This  is  a  sign  sin  and  Satan  dislike  worship,  for  he  is  too 
subtle  a  spirit  to  oppose  that  which  would  further  his  kingdom.  As 
it  is  an  argument  the  Scripture  is  the  word  of  God,  because  the 
wickedness  of  the  world  doth  so  much  oppose  at,  so  it  is  a  ground  to 
believe  the  profitableness  and  excellency  oiworship,  because  oatan  and 
our  own  unruly  hearts  do  so  much  interrupt  us  in  it :  if,  therefore, 
we  make  this  use  of  our  cross-steps  in  worship,  to  have  a  greater 
value  for  such  duties,  more  affections  to  them,  and  desires  to  be  fre- 
quent in  them,  our  hearts  are  growing  spiritual  under  the  weights 
tnat  would  depress  them  to  carnality. 

Thirdly,  Wnen  we  take  a  rise  from  hence,  to  have  heavenly  adnu- 
rations  of  the  graciousness  of  God,  that  he  should  pity  and  pardon 
so  many  slight  addresses  to  him,  and  give  any  gracious  returns  to 
us.     Though  men  have  foolish  rangings  every  day,  and  in  every 
duty,  yet  free  grace  is  so  tender  as  not  to  punish  them  (Gen.  viii.  21): 
"And  the  Lord  smelt  a  sweet  savor;  and  the  Lord  said  in  his  heart 
I  will  not  curse  the  ground  for  man's  sake,  for  the  imagination  oi 
man's  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth."    It  is  observable,  that  this  was 
just  after  a  sacrifice  which  Noah  offered  to  God  (ver.  20):  but  prob- 
ably not  without  infirmities  common  to  human  nature,  which  may 
be  grounded  upon  the  reason  God  gives,  that  though  he  had  destroyed 
the  earth  before,  because  of  the  "evil  of  man's  imaginations"  (Gen. 
vi.  5\  he  still  found  evil  imaginations ;  he  doth  not  say  in  the  heart 
of  Cham,  or  others  of  Noah's  family,  but  in  man's  heart,  including 
Noah  also,  who  had  both  the  judgments  of  God  upon  the  former 
world,  and  the  mercjr  of  God  in  his  own  preservation,  before  his 
eyes ;  yet  God  saw  evil  imaginations  rooted  .in  the  nature  of  man, 
and  though,  it  were  so,  yet  he  would  be  merciful.    I^  therefore,  we 
can,  after  finding  our  hearts  so  vagrant  in  worship,  have  real  frames 
of  thankfulness  that  God  hath  spared  us,  and  be  heightened  in  our 
admirations  at  God's  giving  us  any  fruit  of  such  a  distracted  worship, 
we  take  advantage  from  them  to  be  raised  into  an  evangelical  frame, 
which  consists  in  the  humble  acknowledgments  of  the  grace  of  God. 
When  David  takes  a  review  of  those  tutnultuous  passions  which  had 
ruffled  his  mind,  and  possessed  him  with  imbelievmg  notions  of  God 
in  the  persons  of  his  prophets  (Ps.  cxvi.  11),  how  high  doth  his  soul 
mount  in  astonishment  and  thankfulness  to  God  for  his  mercy  1 
(ver.  12.)    Notwithstanding  his  distrust,  God  did  graciously  perform 
his  promise,  and  answer  his  desire :  then  it  is,  "  What  shall  I  render 
to  the  Lord?"    His  heart  was  more  affected  for  it,  because  it  had 
been  so  passionate  in  former  distrusts.    It  is  indeed  a  ground  of 
wondering  at  the  patience  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  he  should  guide 
our  hearts  whjsn  they  are  so  apt  to  start  out,  as  it  is  the  patience  of 
a  master  to  guide  the  hand  of  his  scholar,  while  he  mixes  nis  wxiting 
with  many  blots.    It  is  not  one  or  two  infirmities  the  Spirit  belps  us 
in,  and  helps  over,  but  many  (Rom.  viii.  26).  It  is  a  sign  of  a  spirit- 
ual heart,  when  he  can  take  a  rise  to  bless  Gfod  for  the  renewing  €ind 
blowing  up  his  affections,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  incursions  from 
Satan  to  the  contrary,  and  the  readiness  of  the  heart  too  muc^  to 
comply  with  them. 
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Fonithly,  When  we  take  occasion  from  thence  to  prize  the  media 
lion  of  Christ.  The  more  distractions  jog  ns^  the  more  need  we 
should  see  of  going  out  to  a  Saviour  by  faith.  One  part  of  our 
Saviour's  office  is  to  stand  between  us  and  the  infirmities  of  our  wor« 
ship.  As  he  is  an  advocate,  he  presents  our  services,  and  pleads  for 
them  and  us  (1  John  ii  1),  for  tne  sins  of  our  duties,  as  well  as  for 
our  other  sina  Jesus  Christ  is  an  High-priest,  appointed  by  God  to 
take  away  the  "iniquities  of  our  holy  things,"  which  was  typified  by 
Aaron's  plate  upon  nis  mitre  (Exod.  xxviii.  36,  88).  Were  there  no 
imperfections,  were  there  no  creeping  up  of  those  frogs  into  oui 
minds,  we  should  think  our  worsnip  might  merit  acceptance  with 
God  upon  its  own  account;  but  if  we  behold  our  own  weakness^ 
that  not  a  tear,  a  groan,  a  sigh,  is  so  pure,  but  must  have  Christ  to 
make  it  entertainable ;  that  there  is  no  worship  without  those  blem- 
ishes; and  npon  this,  throw  all  our  services  into  the  arms  of  Christ 
for  acceptance,  and  solicit  him  to  put  his  merits  in  the  front,  .to  make 
our  ciphers  appear  valuable ;  it  is  a  spiritual  act,  the  design  of  God 
in  the  gospel  being  to  advance  the  honor  and  mediation  of  his  Son. 
That  is  a  spirituid  and  evangelical  act  which  answers  the  evangelical 
design.  Tlie  design  of  Satan,  and  our  own  corruption  is  defeated, 
when  those  interruptions  make  us  run  swifter,  and  take  faster  hold 
on  the  High-priest  who  is  to  present  our  worrfiip  to  God,  and  our 
own  souls  receive  comfort  thereby.  Christ  had  temptations  offered 
to  him  by  the  devil  in  his  wilderness  retirement,  that,  from  an 
experimental  knowledge,  he  might  be  able  more  "compassionately 
to  succor  us"  (Heb.  ii.  18);  we  have  such  assaults  in  our  retired  wor- 
ship especially,  that  we  may  be  able  more  highly  to  value  him  and 
his  mediation. 

8.  Let  us  not,  therefore,  be  discouraged  by  those  interruptions  and 
starts  of  our  hearts. 

(l.J  If  we  find  in  ourselves  a  strong  resistance  of  them.  The  flesh 
will  oe  lusting ;  that  cannot  be  hindered ;  yet  if  we  do  not  fulfil  the 
lusts  of  it,  rise  np  at  its  command,  and  go  about  its  work,  we  may 
be  said  to  walk  in  the  Spirit  (Gal.  v.  16,  17):  we  "walk  in  the 
Spirit,"  if  we  **  fulfil  not  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,^'  though  there  be  a 
lusting  of  the  flesh  against  the  Spirit ;  so  we  worship  in  the  Spirit, 
though  there  be  carnal  thoughts  arising  if  we  do  not  fulfil  them ; 
though  the  stirring  of  them  discovers  some  contrariety  in  us  to  God, 
yet  me  resistance  manifests  that  there  is  a  principle  of  .contrariety  in 
us  to  them ;  that  as  there  is  something  of  flesh  that  lusts  against  the 
spirit,  so  there  is  something  of  spirit  in  worship  which  lusts  against 
the  flesh :  we  must  take  heed  of  omitting  worship,  because  of  such 
inroads,  and  lying  down  in  the  mire  of  a  total  neglect  K  our  spirits 
are  made  more  lively  and  vigorous  against  them ;  if  those  cold  vapors 
which  have  risen  from  our  hearts  make  us,  like  a  spring  in  the  midst 
of  the  cold  earth,  more  warm,  there  is,  in  this  case,  more  reason  for 
us  to  bless  God,  than  to  be  discouraged.  God  looks  upon  it  as  the 
disease,  not  the  wilfulness  of  our  nature ;  as  the  weaKness  of  the 
flesh,  not  the  willingness  of  the  spirit.  If  we  would  shut  the  door 
upon  them,  it  seems  they  are  imwelcome  company ;  men  do  not  use 
to  lock  their  doors  upon  ihose  they  love ;  if  tney  break  in  and  di»-  . 
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turb  us  with  their  impertinencjes,  we  need  not  be  discomforted,  unless 
we  give  them  a  share  in  our  affections,  and  turn  our  back  upon  God 
to  entertain  them ;  if  their  presence  makes  us  sad,  their  flignt  would 
make  us  joyful. 

(2.)   If  we  find  ourselves  excited  to  a  stricter  watch  over  our 
hearts  against  them ;  as  travellers  will  be  careful  when  they  come  to 

f)laces  where  they  have  been  robbed  before,  that  they  be  not  so  easi- 
y  surprised  again.  We  should  not  only  lament  when  we  have  had 
such  foolish  imaginations  in  worship  breaking  in  upon  us,  but  also 
bless  God  that  we  have  had  no  more,  since  we  have  hearts  so  fruit- 
ful of  w6eds.  We  should  give  God  the  glory  when  we  find  our 
hearts  preserved  from  these  intruders,  and  not  boast  of  ourselvies, 
but  return  him  our  praise  for  the  watch  and  guard  he  kept  over  us^ 
to  preserve  us  fi:om  such  thieves.  Let  us  not  be  discomforted; 
for  as  the  greatness  of  our  sins,  upon  our  turning  to  God,  is  no  hin- 
drance to  our  justification,  because  it  doth  not  depend  upon  our  con- 
version as  the  meritorious  cause,  but  upon  the  infinite  value  of  our 
Saviour's  satisfaction,  which  reaches  the  greatest  sins  as  well  as  the 
least ;  so  the  multitude  of  our  bewailed  distractions  in  worship  are 
not  a  hindrance  to  our  acceptation,  because  of  the  uncontrollable 
power  of  Christ's  intercession. 

Use  IV.  is  for  exhortation.  Since  spiritual  worship  is  due  to  God, 
and  the  Father  seeks  such  to  worship  nim,  how  much  should  we  en- 
deavor to  satisfjr  the  desire  and  order  of  God,  and  act  conformable 
to  the  law  or  our  creation  and  the  love  of  redemption  I  Our 
end  must  be  the  same  in  worship  which  was  God's  end  in  crea- 
tion and  redemption ;  to  glorify  his  name,  set  forth  his  perfections, 
and  be  rendered  fit,  as  creatures  and  redeemed  ones,  to  partake  of 
that  grace  which  is  the  fruit  of  worship.  An  evangelical  dispensa- 
tion requires  a  spiritual  homage ;  to  neglect,  therefore,  either  the 
matter  or  manner  of  gospel  duties,  is  to  put  a  slight  upon  gospel 
privileges.  The  manner  of  duty  is  ever  of  more  value  than  me 
matter;  the  scarlet  dye  is  more  precious  than  the  cloth  tinctured 
with  it.  God  respects  more  the  disposition  of  the  sacrificer  than  the 
multitude  of  the  sacrifices. q  The  solemn  feasts  appointed  by  God 
were  but  dung  as  managed  by  the  Jews  (Mai.  ii.  3).  The  heart 
is  often  welcome  without  the  body,  but  the  body  never  gratefVd 
without  the  heart  The  inward  acts  of  the  spirit  require  nothijig 
from  without  to  constitute  them  good  in  themselves ;  but  the  out- 
ward acts  of  devotion  require  inward  acts  to  render  them  savory  to 
God.  As  the  goodness  of  outward  acts  consists  not  in  the  acts  them- 
selves, so  the  acceptableness  of  them  results  not  from  the  acts  them- 
selves, but  from  the  inward  frame  animating  and  (quickening  those 
acts,  as  blood  and  spirits  running  through  the  veins  of  a  duty  to 
make  it  a  living  service  in  the  sight  of  God.  Imperfections  in  wo^ 
ship  hinder  not  God's  acceptation  of  it,  if  the  heart,  spirited  by 
grace,  be  there  to  make  it  a  sweet  savor.  The  stench  of  burning 
fi^h  and  fat  in  the  legal  sacrifices  might  render  them  noisome  to  the 
outward  senses ;  *but  God  smelt  a  sweet  savor  in  them,  as  they 

q  lAaXTuov  rd  6ai/i6vtov  ngd^  rd  ruv  ^vcvtuv  i$os  i  rtiv  Bvofthwp  ir^jjdo(»    Porpbjr.  d» 
AbitinentuL 
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Teq)iQCted  Christ.    When  the  heart  and  spirit  are  offered  up  to  God, 
it  may  be  a  savory  duty,  though  attended  with  unsavory  imperfec- 
tions; but  a  thousand  sacrifices  without  a  stamp  of  faith,  a  thousand 
spiritual  duties  with  an  habitual  camaUty,  are  no  better  than  stench 
with  God,     The  heart  must  be  purged^  as  well  as.  the  temple  was  by 
our  Saviour,  of  the  thieves  that  would  rob  God  of  his  due  worship. 
Antiquity  had  some  temples  wherein  it  was  a  crime  to  bring  any 
gold ;  therefore  those  that  came  to  worship  laid  their  gold  aside  be- 
fore they  went  into  the  temple.     We  should  lay  aside  our  worldly 
and  trading  thoughts  before  we  address  to  worship  (Isa.  xxvi  9) : 
"  With  my  spirit  within  me  will  I  seek  thee  early."    Let  not  our 
minds  be  gaoding  abroad,  and  exiled  from  Ood  and  themselves.    It 
will  be  thus  when  the  '^  desire  of  our  soul  is  to  his  name,  and  the  re- 
membrance of  him"  (ver.  8).     When  he  hath  given  so  great  and  ad- 
mirable a  gift  as  that  of  his  Son,  in  whom  are  all  things  necessary 
to  salvation,  righteousness,  peace,  and  pardon  of  sin,  we  should 
manage  the  remembrance  of  his  name  in  worship  with  the  closest 
miitedness  of  heart,  and  the  most  spiritual  affections.    The  motion 
of  the  spirit  is  the  first  act  in  religion ;  to  this  we  are  obliged  in 
every  act    The  devil  requires  the  spirit  of  his  votaries ;  should^God 
have  a  less  dedication  than  the  devil  ? 
Motires  to  back  this  exhortation. 

I.  Not  to  give  God  our  spirit  is  a  great  sin.     It  ia  a  mockeiy  of 
God,  not  worship,  contempt,  not  adoration,  whatever  our  outward  fer- 
vency or  protestations  may  be.'    Every  alienation  of  our  hearts  from 
him  IS  a  real  scorn  put  upon  him.    The  acts  of  the  soul  are  real,  and 
more  the  acts  of  the  man  than  the  acts  of  the  body ;  because  they 
are  the  acts  of  the  choicest  part  of  man,  and  of  that  which  is  the  first 
spring  of  all  bodily  motions ;  it  is  the  ^oyog  it^dtaO^zoi^  the  internal  speech 
whereby  we  must  speak  with  God.    To  give  him,  therefore,  only  an 
externaJ  form  of  worship  without  the  life  of  it,  is  a  taking  his  name 
in  vain.    We  mock  him,  when  we  mind  not  what  we  are  speaking 
to  him,  or  what  he  is  speaking  to  us ;  when  the  motions  of  our  hearts 
are  contrary  to  the  motions  of  our  tongues ;  when  we  do  anything 
before  him  slovenly,  impudently,  or  rashly.    As  in  a  lutimst  it  is 
absurd  to  sing  one  tune  and  play  another ;  so  it  is  a  foul  thing  to  tell 
God  one  thing  with  our  lips,  ana  think  another  with  our  hearts.     It 
is  a  sin  like  that  the  apostle  chargeth  the  heathens  with  (Rom.  i.  28) : 
"  They  like  not  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge."    Their  stomachs 
are- sick  while  they  are  upon  any  duty,  and  never  leave  working  till 
they  have  thrown  up  all  the  spiritual  part  of  worship,  and  rid  them- 
selves of  the  thoughts  of  God,  which  are  as  unwelcome  and  trouble- 
Bome  guests  to  them.    When  men  behave  themselves  in  the  sight  of 
God,  as  if  God  were  not  God,  they  do  not  only  defame  him,  but  deny 
him,  and  violate  the  unchangeable  perfections  of  the  Divine  nature. 

1.  It  is  against  the  majesty  of  God,  when  we  have  not  awful 
thoughts  of  that  great  Majesty  to  whom  we  address ;  when  bur  souls 
cieave  not  to  him  when  wepetition  him  in  prayer,  or  when  he  gives 
out  his  orders  to  us  in  his  Word.  It  is  a  contempt  of  the  majesty 
of  a  prince,  if,  whilst  he  is  speaking  to  us,  we  listen  not  to  him  witli 

'  "  Nod  valet  protestatio  ooatra  factum,'*  ia  a  rule  in  the'tuvil  law. 
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reverence  and  attention,  but  turn  our  backs  on  him,  to  play  with 
one  of  bis  bounds,  or  talk  witb  a  beffgar;  or  wbile  we  speak  to 
bim,  to  rake  In  a  dungbill.  Solomon  advisetb  i;9  to  *keep  our  foot 
wben  we  go  to  tbe  bouse  of  God"  (Eccles.  v.  1).  Our  aflfec- 
tions  sboula  be  steady,  and  not  slip  away  again ;  wby  ?  (ver.  2)  be- 
cause "God  is  in  beaven,"  &o.  He  is  a  God  of  majesty;  eartbly.  dirty 
frames  are  unsuitable  to  the  God  of  heaven ;  low  spirits  aie  un- 
suitable to  the  Most  High.  We  would  not  bring  our  mean  servants 
or  dirty  dogs  into  a  prince's  presence  chamber ;  yet  we  bring  not 
only  our  worldly,  but  our  pro&ne  affections  into  God's  presence. 
We  give  in  this  case  those  services  to  God  which  our  Governor 
would  think  unworthy  of  him  (Mai.  i.  8).  The  more  excellent  and 
glorious  God  is,  the  greater  contempt  of  him  it  is  to  suffer  such  fool- 
ish  affections  to  be  competitors  with  him  for  our  hearts.  It  is  a  scorn 
put  upon  him  to  converse  with  a  creature,  while  we  are  dealing  with 
nim ;  but  a  greater  to  converse  in  our  thoughts  and  fancies  with  some 
sordid  lust,  which  is  most  hateful  to  him ;  and  the  more  aggravation 
it  attracts,  in  that  we  are  to  apprehend  him  the  most  glorious  object 
sitting  upon  his  throne  in  time  of  worship,  and  ourselves  standing  as 
vile  xjreatures  before  him,  supplicating  for  our  lives,  and  the  convey- 
ance of  grace  and  mercy  to  our  souls ;  as  if  a  grand  mutineer,  in- 
stead of  humbly  beggmg  the  pardon  of  his  offended  prince,  should 
present  his  petition  not  only  scribbled  and  blotted,  but  besmeared 
with  some  loathsome  excrement  It  is  unbecoming  both  the  majesty 
of  God,  and  the  worship  itself,  to  present  him  with  a  picture  instead 
of  a  substance,  and  bring  a  world  of  nasty  affections  in  our  hearts^ 
and  ridiculous  toys  in  our  heads  before  him,  and  worship  with  indis- 
posed and  heedless  souls.  He  is  a  great  King  (MaL  i.  14) :  therefore 
address  to  him  with  fear  and  reverence. 

2.  It  is  against  the  life  of  God.  Is  a  dead  worship  proportioned 
to  a  living  God  ?  The  separation  of  heavenly  affections  from  our 
souls  before  God,  makes  them  as  much  a  carcass  in  his  sight,  as  the 
divorce  of  the  soul  makes  the  body  a  carcass.  When  the  affections 
are  separated,  worship  is  no  longer  worship,  but  a  dead  offering,  a 
lifeless  bulk ;  for  the  essence  and  spirit  of  worship  is  departed. 
Though  the  soul  be  present  with  the  body  in  a  way  of  information, 
yet  it  is  not  present  m  a  way  of  affection,  and  this  is  the  worst ;  for 
it  is  not  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  informing  that  doth  separate 
9  man  from  God.  but  the  removal  of  our  affections  from  him.  If  a 
man  pretend  an  application  to  God,  and  sleep  and  snore  all  the  time, 
without  question  such  a  one  did  not  worship.  In  a  careless  worship 
the  heart  is  morally  dead  while  the  eyes  are  open :  the  heart  of  the 
spouse  (Cant.  v.  2)  waked  while  her  eyes  slept ;  and  our  hearts,  on 
the  contrary,  sleep  while  our  eyes  wake.  Our  blessed  Saviour  hath 
died  tpo  purge  our  consciences  from  dead  works  and  frames,  that  we 
may  serve  flie  living  God  (Heb.  ix,  14) ;  to  serve  God  as  a  God  of 
life.  David's  soul  cried  and  fainted  for  God  under  this  considera- 
tion (Ps.  xlii.  2) ;  but  to  present  our  bodies  without  our  spirits,  is 
such  a  usage  of  God,  that  implies  he  is  a  dead  image,  not  worthy  of 
any  but  a  dead  and  heartless  service,  like  one  of  those  idols  tbe 
Psalmist  speaks  of  (Ps.  cxv  5),  that  have  '^  eyes,  and  see  not ;  eaiBi 
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ana  boar  not,**  no  life  in  it.  Though  it  be  not  an  objective  idolatry, 
because  the  worship  is  directed  to  the  true  God ;  jht  I  may  call  it  a 
Bubjective  idolatry  in  regard  of  the  frame,  fit  only  to  -be  presented  tc 
some  senseless  stock.  We  intimate  God  to  be  no  better  than  an  idol, 
and  to  have  no  more  knowledge  of  us  and  insight  into  us,  than  an 
idol  can  have.  If  we  did  believe  him  to  be  the  living  God^  we 
durst  not  come  before  him  with  services  to  unsuitable  to  him,  and 
reproaches  of  him. 

3.  It  is  against  the  infiniteness  of  God.  We  should  worship  God 
with  those  boundless  affections  which  bear  upon  them  a  shadow  or 
uoage  of  his  infiniteness ;  such  are  the  desires  of  the  soul  which  know 
no  limits,  but  start  out  beyond  whatsoever  enjoyment  the  heart  of 
man  possesses.  No  creepmg  creature  was  to  be  offered  to  God  in 
sacrifice,  but  such  as  had  legs  to  run,  or  wings  to  fiy.  For  us  to  come 
before  God  with  a  li^ht  creepinsr  frame,  is  to  worship  him  with  the 
lowest  finite  affectioiS,  as  thoWh%nythinfe  though  nUr  so  mean  or 
torn,  might  satisfy  an  mfimte  Being ;  as  though  a  poor  shallow  crea- 
ture could  give  enough  to  God  without  giving  him  the  heart,  when, 
indeed,  we  cannot  give  him  a  worship  proportionable  to  his  infinite- 
ness, did  our  hearts  swell  as  large  as  heaven  in  our  desires  for  him 
in  every  act  of  our  duties. 

4.  It  is  against  the  spirituality  of  God.  God  being  a  Spirit,  calls 
for  a  worship  in  spirit ;  to  withhold  this  from  him  implies  him  to  be 
some  ^roes  corporeal  matter.  As  a  Spirit,  he  looks  K)r  the  heart ;  ^ 
wresthng  heart  in  prayer,  a  trembling  heart  in  the  Word  ^Isa.  Ixvi 
2).  To  bring  nothmg  but  the  body  wnen  we  come  to  a  sptntual  God 
to  beg  spiritual  benefits,  to  wait  for  spiritual  communications,  which 
can  only  be  dispensed  to  us  in  a  spnritual  manner,  is  unsuitable  to 
the  spintual  nature  of  God.  A  mere  carnal  service  implicitly  denies 
his  spirituality,  which  requires  of  us  higher  engagements  than  mere 
corporeal  ones.  Worship  should  be  rational,  not  an  imaginative  ser- 
vice, wherein  is  required  the  activity  of  our  noblest  faculties ;  and 
our  fiincy  ought  to  have  no  share  in  it,  but  in  subserviency  to  the 
more  spuitud  part  of  our  soul. 

5.  It  is  against  the  supremacy  of  God.  As  God  is  one  and  the  only 
Sovereign ;  so  our  hearts  should  be  one,  cleaving  wholly  to  him,  and 
undivided  from  him.  In  pretending  to  deal  with  him,  we  acknowl- 
edge his  deity  and  sovereignty^ ;  but  in  withholding  our  choicest 
iacolties  and  affections  from  him,  and  the  starting  or  our  minds  to 
vain  objects,  we  intimate  their  equality  with  God,  and  their  right  as 
well  as  his  to  our  hearts  and  affections.  It  is  as  if  a  princess  should 
commit  adultery  with  some  base  scullion  while  she  is  before  her  hus- 
band, which  would  be  a  plain  denial  of  his  sole  right  to  her.  It  inti- 
mates that  other  things  are  superior  to  God ;  they  are  true  sovereigns 
that  engross  our  hearts.  If  a  man  were  addressing  himself  to  a  prince, 
and  should  in  an  instant  turn  his  back  upon  him,  upon  a  beck  or  noq 
from  some  inconsiderable  person ;  is  it  not  an  evidence  that  that  per* 
8on  that  invited  him  away  hath  a  greater  sovereimty  over  hina  than 
ibat  prince  to  whom  he  was  applying  himself?  JLncl  do  we  not  dis- 
caid  God's  absolute  dominion  over  us,  when,  at  the  least  beck  of  a 
CQcrapt  inclination,  we  can  dispose  of  our  hearts  to  it^  and  alienate 
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them  from  Qtxi?  as  they,  in  Ezek.  xxxiii.  32,  left  the  service  of  God 
for  the  service  of  their  covetousness,  which  evidenced  that  they  owned 
*  the  authority  of  sin  more  than  the  authority  of  God.  This  is  not  to  serve 
God  as  our  Lord  and  absolute  Master,  but  to  make  God  serve  our  turn, 
and  submit  his  sovereignty  to  the  supremacy  of  some  unworthy  aflfec- 
tion.  The  creature  is  preferred  before  the  Creator,  when  the  heart 
runs  most  upon  it  in  time  of  religious  worship,  and  our  own  carnal 
interest  swallows  up  the  affections  that  are  due  to  God.  It  is  "  an 
idol  set  up  in  the  heart"  (Ezek.  xiv.  4)  in  his  solemn  presence,  and 
attracts  that  devotion  to  itself  which  we  onlv  owe  to  our  Sovereign 
Lord ;  and  the  more  base  and  contemptible  tnat  is  to  which  the  spirit 
is  devoted,  the  more  contempt  there  is  of  God's  dominion.  Judas's 
kiss,  with  a  "  Hail  Master !"  was  no  act  of  worship,  or  an  owning  his 
Ma^r's  authority,  but  a  designing  the  satisfaction  of  his  covetous- 
neas  in  the  betraying  of  him. 

6.  It  is  against  the  wisdom  of  God.  God,  as  a  God  of  order,  has 
put  earthly  things  in  subordination  to  heavenly ;  and  we,  by  this  un- 
worthy carriage,  invert  this  order,  and  put  heavenly  things  in  subor- 
dination to  earthly ;  in  placing  mean  and  low  things  in  our  hearts^ 
and  bringing  them  so  placed  into  God's  presence,  which  his  wisdom 
at  the  creation  put  unaer  our  feet.  A  service  without  spiritual  affec- 
tions is  a  "  sacrifice  of  fools"  fEccles.  v.  1),  which  have  lost  their 
brains  and  understandings :  a  loolish  spirit  is  very  unsuitable  to  an 
infinitely  wise  God.  Well  may  God  say  of  such  a  one,  as  'Achish  of 
David,  who  seemed  mad,  "  Why  have  you  brought  this  fellow  to  play 
the  madman  in  my  presence?  Shall  this  fellow  come  into  my  house?*' 
(1  Sam.  xxi.  15.) 

7.  It  is  against  the  omnisciency  of  God.  To  carry  it  fair  without, 
and  impertinently  within,  is  as  though  God  had  not  an  all-seeing  eye 
that  could  pierce  into  the  heart,  and  understand  every  motion  of  the 
inward  faculties ;  as  though  God  were  easily  cheated  with  an  outward 
fewning  service,  like  an  apothecary's  box  with  a  gilded  title,  that 
may  be  full  of  cobwebs  within.  What  is  such  a  carriage,  but  a  de- 
sign to  deceive  God,  when,  with  Herod,  we  pretend  to  worship 
Christ,  and  intend  to  murder  all  the  motions  of  Christ  in  our  souls  r 
A  heedless  spirit,  an  estrangement  of  our  souls,  a  giving  the  reins  to 
them  to  run  out  from  the  presence  of  God  to  see  every  reed  shaken 
with  the  wind^  is  to  deny  nim  to  be  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  and  the 
Discerner  of  secret  thoughts ;  as  though  he  could  not  look  through 
us  to  the  darkness  and  remoteness  of  our  minds,  but  were  an  ignorant 
God,  who  might  be  put  off  with  the  worst  as  well  as  the  best  in  oui 
flock.  If  we  did  really  believe  there  were  a  God  of  infinite  knowl* 
edge,  who  saw  our  frames  and  whether  we  came  dressed  with  wed- 
ding garments  suitable  to  the  duties  we  are  about  to  perform,  should 
we  be  so  garish,  and  put  him  off  with  such  trivial  stuff,  without  any 
reverence  of  his  Majesty? 

8.  It  is  against  the  holiness  of  God.  To  alienate  oxu*  spirits  is  to 
offend  him  while  we  pretend  to  worship  him ;  though  we  may  be 
mighty  officious  lA  the  external  part,  yet  our  base  and  carnal  affec- 
tions make  all  our  worship  but  as  a  heap  of  dung ;  and  who  would 
not  look  upon  it  as  an  affiront  to  lay  dung  before  a  prince's  throne? 
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(Prov.  xxi,  27),  "  The  sacrifice  of  the  wicked  is  an  abomination  ;**' 
now  much  more  when  he  brings  it  with  a  wicked  mind?  A  putrefied 
carcass  under  the  law  had  not  been  so  ^at  an  affront  to  the  holiness 
of  God,  as  a  &othy  unmelted  heart,  and  a  wanton  &ncy,  in  a  time  of 
worship.  God  is  so  hoi v,  that  if  we  could  offer  the  worship  of  angels, 
and  the  quintessence  of  our  souls  in  his  service,  it  would  oe  beneath 
his  infinite  purity ;  how  unworthy,  then,  are  they  of  him,  when  they 
are  presented  not  only  without  the  sense  of  our  uncleanness,  but 
suUied  with  the  fumes  and  exhalations  of  our  corrupt  affections, 
which  are  as  so  many  plt^e-spots  upon  our  duties,  contrary  to  the 
unspotted  purity  of  the  Divine  nature  ?  Is  not  this  an  unworthy  con- 
ceit of  God,  and  injurious  to  his  infinite  holiness? 

9.  It  is  against  the  love  and  kindness  of  God.   It  is  a  condescension 
in  God  to  admit*a  piece  of  earth  to  offer  up  a  duty  to  him,  when  he 
hath  myriads  of  angels  to  attend  him  in  his  court,  and  celebrate  his 
praise.   To  admit  man  to  be  an  attendant  on  him,  and  a  partner  with 
angels,  is  a  high  &vor.    It  is  not  a  single  mercy,  but  a  neap  of  mer- 
cies, to  be  admitted  into  the  presence  of  God  (Ps.  v.  7^ :  "I  will  come 
iuto  thy  house  in  the  multitude  of  thy  mercies."    Wnen  the  blessed 
Grod  is  so  kind  as  to  give  us  access  to  his  majesty,  do  we  not  under- 
value hi3  kindness  when  we  deal  uncivilly  with  him,  and  deny  him 
the  choicest  part  of  ourselves?    It  is  a  contempt  of  his  sovereignty, 
as  our  spirits  are  due  to  him  by  nature ;  a  contempt  of  his  goodness, 
as  our  spirits  are  due  to  him  by  gratitude.    How  abusive  a  carriage 
is  it  to  make  use  of  his  mercy  to  encourage  our  impudence,  thsft 
should  excite  our  fear  and  reverence  I     How  unworthy  would  it  be 
for  an  indigent  debtor  to  brin^  to  his  indulgent  creditor  an  empty 
purse  instead  of  payment  I     When  Gk>d  holds  out  his  golden  sceptre 
to  encourage  our  approaches  to  him,  stands  ready  to  ^ve  us  the  par- 
don of  sin  and  full  felicity,  the  best  things  he  hath,  is  it  a  fit  requital 
of  his  kindness  to  give  him  a  formal  outside  only,. a  shadow  of  reli- 
gion; to  have  the  heart  overswayed  with  other  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions, as  if  all  his  proffers  were  so  contemptible  as  to  deserve  only  a 
slight  at  our  hands  ?     It  is  a  contempt  of  the  love  and  kindness  of 
God. 

10.  It  is  against  the  sufSciency  and  fulness  of  God.  When  we 
give  God  our  bodies,  and  the  creature  our  spirits,  it  intimates  a  con- 
ceit that  there  is  more  content  to  be  had  in  the  creature  than  in  (rod 
hiesaed  forever ;  that  the  waters  in  the  cistern  are  sweeter  than  those 
in  the  fountain.  Is  not  this  a  practical  giving  God  the  lie,  and  de- 
B^g  those  promises  wherein  he  hath  declarea  the  satisfiu^tion  he  can 

Sve  to  the  spirit^  as  he  is  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh  ?  If  we 
d  imagine  the  excellency  and  loveliness  of  God  were  worthy  to  be 
the  ultimate  object  of  our  affections,  the  heart  would  attend  more 
doeely  upon  him,  and  be  terminated  in  him ;  did  we  believe  God  to 
be  all-sufficient,  full  of  grace  and  goodness,  a  tender  Father,  not  wil- 
ling to  forsake  his  own,  willing,  as  well  as  able,  to  supply  their 
v^imts,  the  heart  would  not  so  lamely  attend  upon  him,  and  would 
not  upon  every  impertinency  be  diverted  from  him.  There  is  much 
of  a  wrong  notion  of  God,  and  a  predominancy  of  the  world  above 
him  in  the  hearty  when  we  can  more  aavorly  relish  the  thoughts  of 
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low  inferior  things  than  heavenly,  and  let  our  spirits  npon  evCTj 
trifling  occasion  be  fugitive  from  mm ;  it  is  a  testimony  that  we  make 
not  God  our  chiefest  good.  If  apprehensions  of  his  excellency  did 
possess  our  souls,  they  would  be  fiistened  on  him,  glued  to  him ;  we 
should  not  listen  to  that  rabble  of  foolish  thoughts  that  steal  our 
hearts  so  often  from  him.  Were  our  breathings  after  God  as  strong 
as  the  pantings  of  the  hart  aflier  the  water-brooks,  we  should  be  like 
that  creature,  not  diverted  in  our  course  by  every  puddle.  Were 
God  the  predominant  satisfactory  object  in  our  eye,  he  would  carry 
our  whole  soul  along  with  him.  When  our  spirits  readily  retreat  from 
God  in  worship  upon  every  giddy  motion,  it  is  a  kind  of  repentance 
that  ever  we  did  come  near  him,  and  implies  that  there  is  a  ftdler 
satisfaction,  and  more  attractive  excellency  in  that  which  doth  so 
easily  divert  us,  than  in  that  God  to  whose  worshijJ  we  did  pretend 
to  address  ourselves.  It  is  as  il^  when  we  are  petitioning  a  prince, 
we  should  immediately  turn  about,  and  make  request  to  one  of  his 

guard,  as  though  so  mean  a  person  were  more  able  to  give  us  the 
oon  we  want  than  the  sovereign  is. 

n.  Consideration  by  way  of  motive.  To  have  our  spirits  off  from 
God  in  worship  is  a  bad  sign :  it  was  not  so  in  innocence.  The  heart 
of  Adam  could  cleave  to  God :  the  law  of  God  was  engraven  upon 
him,  he  could  apply  himself  to  the  fulfilling  of  it  without  any  twink- 
ling. There  was  no  folly  and  vanity  in  his  mind,  no  independency 
in  his  thoughts,  no  dutj  was  his  burden;  for  there  was  in  him  a 
proneness  to,  and  a  delight  in,  all  the  duties  of  worship.  It  is  the 
fall  hath  distempered  us ;  and  the  more  unwieldiness  there  is  in  our 
spirits,  the  more  carnal  our  affections  are  in  worship,  the  more  evi- 
d!ence  there  is  of  the  strength  of  that  revolted  state. 

1.  It  argues  much  corruption  in  the  heart.  As  by  the  eructations 
of  the  stomach,  we  may  judge  of  the  windiness  ana  foulness  of  it; 
so,  by  the  inordinate  motions  of  our  minds  and  hearts,  we  may  judge 
of  the  weakness  of  its  complexion.  A  strength  of  sin  is  evidenced 
by  the  eruptions  and  ebullitions  of  it  in  worship,  when  they  are 
more  sudden,  numerous,  and  vigorous  than  the  motions  of  grace. 
When  the  heart  is  apt,  like  tinder,  to  catch  fire  from  Satan,  it  is  a 
sign  of  much  combustible  matter  suitable  to  his  temptation.  Were 
not  corruption  strong,  the  soul  could  not  turn  so  easily  from  God 
when  it  is  in  his  presence,  and  hath  an  advantageous  opportunity  to 
create  a  fear  and  awe  of  God  in  it.  Such  base  fruit  could  not  sprout 
up  so  suddenly,  were  there  not  much  sap  and  iuice  in  the  root  of 
sin.  What  communion  with  a  living  root  can  oe  evidenced  without 
exercises  of  an  inward  life  ?  That  spirit,  which  is  a  well  of  living 
waters  in  a  gracious  heart,  will  be  especially  springing  up  when  it  is 
before  God. 

2.  It  shows  much  affection  to  earthly  things,  and  little  to  heav» 
enly.  There  must  needs  be  an  inordinate  affection  to  earthly  things, 
when,  upon  every  slight  solicitation,  we  can  part  with  Gt)d,  and  turn 
the  back  upon  a  service  glorious  for  him  and  advantageous  for  our- 
selves, to  wed  our  hearts  to  some  idle  fancy  that  signifies  nothing. 
How  can  we  be  said  to  entertain  God  in  our  affections,  when  we 
give  him  not  the  precedency  in  our  imderstandings,  but  let  ever? 
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trifle  jostle  the  sense  of  God  out  of  our  minds?  liV'ere  our  Hearts 
fiillj  determined  to  spiritual  things,  such  vanities  could  not  seat 
themselves  in  our  u^iderstandings,  and  divide  our  spirits  from  God. 
Were  our  hearts  balanced  with  a  love  to  God,  the  world  could  never 
steal  oar  hearts  so  much  from  his  worship,  but  his  worship  would 
draw  our  hearts  to  it.  It  shows  a  base  neutrality  in  the  greatest  con* 
cemments ;  a  halting  between  God  and  Baal ;  a  contrariety  between 
affection  and  conscience,  when  natural  conscience  presses  a  man  to 
duties  of  worship,  and  his  other  affections  pull  him  back,  draw 
him  to  carnal  objects,  and  make  him  slight  that  whereby  he  may 
honor  Goi  God  argues  the  profaneness  of  the  Jews'  hearts  from 
the  wickedness  they  brought  into  his  house,  and  acted  there  (Jer. 
xxiii.  11) :  "  Yea,  in  my  house,"  that  is,  my  worship,  "  I  found  their 
wickedness,"  saith  the  Lord.  Carnality  in  worship  is  a  kind  of  an 
idolatrous  frame ;  when  the  heart  is  renewed,  idols  are  cast  to  the 
moles  and  the  bats  (Isa.  ii«  20). 

3.  It  shows  much  hypocrisy  to  have  our  spirits  off  from  God, 
The  mouth  speaks,  and  the  carriage  pretends  what  the  heart  doth 
not  think ;  there  is  a  dissent  of  the  heart  from  the  pretence  of  the 
body.    Instability  is  a  sure  sign  of  hypocrisy.     Double  thoughts 
argue  a  double  heart    The  wicked  are  compared  to  chaff  (Ps.  i.  4), 
for  the  uncertain  and  various  motions  of  their  minds,  by  the  least 
wind  of  fencv.     The  least  motion  of  a  carnal  object  oiverts  the 
spirit  from  Uod,  as  the  scent  of  carrion  doth  the  raven  from  the 
ffight  it  was  set  upon.    The  people  of  God  are  called  God^s  spouse, 
and  God  calls  himself  their  husband;  whereby  is  noted  the  most  in- 
timate union  of  the  soul  with  God ;  and  that  there  ought  to  be  the 
highest  love  and  affection  to  him,  and  faithfulness  in  his  worship ; 
but  when  the  heart  doth  start  from  him  in  worship,  it  is  a  sign  of 
the  imsteadfastness  of  it  with  God,  and  a  disrelish  of  any  communion 
with  him ;  it  is,  as  God  complains  of  the  Israelites,  a  going  k  whor- 
ing after  our  own  imaginations.    As  grace  respects  God  as  the  object 
of  worship,  so  it  looks  most  upon  God  in  approaching  to  him. 
Where  there  is  a  likeness  and  love,  there  is  a  desire  of  converse  and 
intimacy ;  if  there  be  no  spiritual  entwining  about  God  in  our  wor- 
ship, it  is  a  sign  there  is  no  likeness  to  him,  no  true  sense  of  him, 
no  renewed  image  of  God  in  us;  every  living  image  will  move 
strongly  to  join  itaelf  with  its  original  copy,  and  be  glad,  with 
Jacob,  to  sit  steadily  in  those  chariots  that  shall  convey  him  to  his 
beloved  Joseph. 
HL  Consider  the  danger  of  a  carnal  worship. 
1.  We  lose  the  comfort  of  worship.    The  soul  is  a  ffreat  g;ainer 
when  it  offers  a  spiritual  worship,  ana  as  great  a  loser  when  it  is  un- 
fiuthful  with  God.    Treachery  and  perfidiousness  hinder  commerce 
among  men ;  so  doth  hypocrisy  in  its  own  nature  communion  with 
6o(L    God  never  promised  anything  to  the  carcass,  but  to  the  ^irit 
of  worship.     Gk>d  nath  no  obligation  upon  him,  by  anv  word  of  his, 
to  reward  us  with  himself,  when  we  perform  it  not  to  nimself ;  when 
▼e  give  an  outside  worship,  we  have  only  the  outside  of  an  ordi- 
^ce;  we  can  expect  no  Kernel,  when  we  give  God  only  the  shell: 
he  that  only  licks  the  outside  of  the  glass,  can  never  be  refreshed 
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with  the  rich  cordial  enclosed  within.  A  cold  and  lazy  formality  will 
make  God  to  withdraw  the  light  of  his  countenance,  and  not  shine  with 
any  delightful  communications  upon  our  souls ;  but  if  we  come  be- 
fore him  with  a  liveliness  of  affections,  and  steadiness  of  heart,  he 
will  draw  the  veil,  and  cause  his  glory  to  display  itself  before  us. 
An  humble  praying  Christian,  and  a  warm,  affectionate  Christian  in 
worship,  will  soon  find  a  God  who  is  delighted  with  such  frames, 
and  cannot  long  withhold  himself  from  the  soul.  When  our  hearts 
are  inflamed  with  love  to  him  in  worship,  it  is  a  preparation  to 
some  act  of  love  on  his  part,  whereby  he  intends  further  to  gratify 
us.  When  John  was  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day,  that  is,  in 
spiritual  employment,  and  meditation,  and  other  duties,  he  had  that 
great  revelation  of  what  should  happen  to  the  church  in  all  ages 
(Rev.  i.  10) ;  his  being  in  the  Spirit,  intimates  his  ordinary  course  on 
that  day,  and  not  any  extraordinary  act  in  him,  though  it  was  followed 
with  an  extraordinary  discovery  of  God  to  him  ;  when  he  was  thus 
engaged,  "  he  heard  a  voice  behind  him."  God  doth  not  require  of 
us  spirituality  in  worship  to  advantage  himself,  but  that  we  might 
be  prepared  to  be  advantaged  by  him.  If  we  have  a  clear  and  well- 
disposed  eye,  it  is  not  a  benefit  to  the  sim,  but  fits  us  to  receive 
benefits  from  his  beams.  Worship  is  an  act  that  perfects  our  own 
souls ;  they  are  then  most  widened  by  spiritual  frames,  to  receive  the  in- 
fluence oi  divine  blessings,  as  an  eye  most  opened  receives  the  fruit  of 
the  sun's  light  better  than  the  eye  tnat  is  shut.  The  communications  of 
God  are  more  or  less,  according  as  our  spiritual  frames  are  more  or 
less  in  our  worship ;  God  wUl  not  give  his  blessings  to  unsuitable 
hearts.  What  a  nasty  vessel  is  a  carnal  heart  for  a  spiritual  commu- 
nication !  The  chief  end  of  every  duty  enjoined  by  God,  is  to  have 
communion  with  him ;  and  therefore  it  is  called  a  drawing  near  to 
God ;  it  is  impossible,  therefore,  that  the  outward  part  of  any  duty 
can  answer  the  end  of  God  in  his  institution.  It  is  not  a  bodily 
appearance  or  gesture  whereby  men  can  have  communion  with  Goo, 
but  by  the  impressions  of  the  heart,  and  reflections  of  the  heart  upon 
God ;  without  this,  all  the  rich  streams  of  grace  will  run  beside 
us,  and  the  growth  of  the  soul  be  hindered  and  impaired.  A  "  diU- 
gent  hand  makes  rich,"  saith  the  wise  man ;  a  diligent  heart  in  spirit 
ual  worship,  brings  in  rich  incomes  to  the  humble  and  spiritual 

SOUj. 

2.  It  renders  the  worship  not  only  unacceptable,  but  abominable 
to  God.  It  makes  our  gold  to  become  dross,  it  soils  our  duties,  and 
bespots  our  souls.  A  carnal  and  unsteady  frame  shows  an  indiffer- 
ency  of  spirit  at  best ;  and  lukewarmness  is  as  ungrateful  to  God,  as 
heavy  and  nauseous  meat  is  to  the  stomach ;  he  "  spews  them  out  of 
his  mouth"  (Rev.  iii.  16).  As  our  gracious  God  aoth  overlook  in- 
firmities where  intentions  are  good,  and  endeavors  serious  and  strong; 
so  he  loathes  the  services  where  the  frames  are  stark  naught  (Ps.  IxvL 
118):  "  K  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart,  the  Lord  will  not  hear  my 
prayer."  Lukewarm  and  indifferent  services  stink  in  the  nostrils  of 
God.  The  heart  seems  to  loathe  God  when  it  starts  from  him  upon 
every  occasion,  when  it  is  unwillinff  to  employ  itself  about,  and 
stick  close  to  him    and  can  God  be  pleased  with  such  a  frame  ?  The 
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more  of  the  heart  and  cpirit  is  in  anj  seTvice,  the  moi'e  real  good* 
ness  there  is  in  it,  and  the  more  savory  it  is  to  God ;  the  less  of 
the  keart  and  spirit,  the  less  of  goodness,  and  the  more  nauseous  to 
(jod,  who  loves  righteousness  and  *^  truth  in  the  inward  parts"  (P& 
IL  6).  And  therefore  infinite  goodness  and  holiness  cannot  but  hate 
worship  presented  to  him  with  deceitful,  carnal,  and  flitting  affections ; 
they  must  be  more  nauseous  to  God,  than  a  putrefied  carcass  can  be 
to  man;  they  are  the  pro&nings  of  that  which  should  be  the  habita- 
tion of  the  Spirit ;  they  make  the  spirit,  the  seat  of  duty,  a  filthy 
dunghill ;  and  are  as  loathpome  to  God,  as  money-changers  in  the 
temple  were  to  our  Saviour.  We  see  the  evil  of  carnal  frames,  and 
the  necessity  and  benefit  of  spiritual  fi^ames :  for  further  help  in  this 
last,  let  us  practise  these  following  directions : 

1.  Keep  up  spiritual  fi:ames  out  of  worship.     To  avoid  low  affec- 
tions, we  mu3t  Keep  our  hearts  as  much  as  we  can  in  a  settled  eleva- 
tion.   If  we  admit  unworthy  dispositions  at  one  time,  we  shall  not 
easily  be  rid  of  them  in  another  ;■  as  he  that  would  not  be  bitten 
with  gnats  in  tlie  night,  must  keep  his  windows  shut  in  the  day : 
when  they  are  once  entered,  it  is  not  easy  to  expel  them ;  in  which 
respect,  one  adviseth  to  be  such  out  of  worship  as  we  would  be  in 
worship.    If  we  mix  spiritual  affections  with  our  worldly  eroploy- 
ments,  worldly  affections  will  not  mingle  themselves  so  easily  with 
our  heavenly  engagements.    K  our  hearts  be  spiritual  in  our  out- 
ward calling,  they  will  scarce  bo  carnal  in  our  religious  service.    If 
"  we  walk  in  the  Spirit,  i^e  shall  not  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh"  (GaL 
V.  16).    A  spiritual  walk  in  the  day  will  hinder  carnal  lustings  in 
worship.    The  fire  was  to  be  kept  alive  upon  the  altar,  when  sacri- 
fices were  not  offered,  from  morning  till  mght,  from  night  till  morn- 
ing, as  well  as  in  the  very  time  of  sacrifice.    A  spiritual  life  and 
vigor  out  of  worship  woula  render  it  at  its  season  sweet  and  easy, 
and  preserve  a  spontaneity  and  preparedness  to  it,  and  make  it  both 
natural  and  pleasant  to  us.     ^  Jiythin^  that  doth  unhinge  and  dis- 
compose our  spirits,  is  inconsistent  witn  religious  services,  which  are 
to  be  performed  with  the  greatest  sedateness  and  gravity.    All  irreg- 
ular passions  diisturb  the  serenity  of  the  spirit,  and  open  the  door  for 
Satan:  saith  the  apostle  (Eph.  iv.  26,  27),  "  Let  not  the  aun  go  down 
upon  your  wrath :  neither  give  place  to  the  devil."     Where  wrath 
breaks  the  lock,  the  devil  will  quickly  be  over  the  threshold ;  and 
though  they  be  allayed,  yet  they  leave  the  heart  sometime  after,  like  the 
sea  rolling  and  swelling  after  the  storm  is  ceased.     Mixture  with  ill 
company  leaves  a  tincture  upon  us  in  worship.     Ephraim's  allying 
himself  with  the  Gentiles,  bred  an  indifferency  in  religion  (Hos.  vii. 
8):  "Ephraim  hath  mixed  himself  with  the  people;  Ephraim  is  a 
cake  not  turned  f '  it  will  make  our  hearts,  and  consequently  our 
services,  half  dough,  as  well  as  half  baked ;  these  and  the  like,  make 
t\c  Holy  Spirit  withdraw  himself,  and  then  the  soul  is  like  a  wind- 
I'^'Uid  vessel,  and  can  make  no  way.    When  the  sun  departs  from 
us,  it  carries  its  beams  away  with  it;  then  "doth  darkness  spread 
itself  r.  ver  the  earth,  and  the  beasts  of  the  forests  creep  out"  (Ps.  civ. 
iO).    When  the  Spirit  withdraws  awhile  from  a  good  man,  it  carriefl 

*  Fitzherbert,  PoL  in  Ilelig.  Pai-t  II.  c  19,  §  12. 
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away  (though  not  habitual,  yet)  much  of  the  eiccitmg  and  assisting 
grace;  and  then  carnal  dispositions  t)erk  up  themselves  firom  the 
bosom  of  natural  corruption.  To  be  spuitu^  in  worahip,  we  must 
bar  the  door  at  other  times  against  that  which  is  contrary  to  it ;  as 
he  that  would  not  be  infected  with  a  contagious  disease,  carries  some 
preservative  about  with  him,  and  inures  himself  to  good  scents.  To 
this  end,  be  much  in  secret  ejaculations  to  God ;  these  are  the  purest 
flights  of  the  soul,  that  have  more  of  fervor  and  less  of  carnality  ; 
they  preserve  a  liveliness  in  the  spirit,  and  make  it  more  fit  to  per- 
form solemn  stated  worship  with  greater  freedom  and  activity ;  a 
constant  use  of  this  would  make  our  whole  lives,  lives  of  wordiip. 
As  frequent  sinful  acts  strengthen  habits  of  sin,  so  frequent  religious 
acts  strengthen  habits  of  grace. 

2.  Excite  and  exercise  particularly  a  love  to  God,  and  dependence 
on  him.  Love  is  a  commanding  af^tion,  a  uniting  grace ;  it  draws 
all  the  faculties  of  the  soul  to  one  centre.  The  soul  tliat  loves  God, 
when  it  hath  to  do  with  him,  is  bound  to  the  beloved  object;  it  can 
mind  nothing  else  during  such  impressions.  When  the  affection  is 
set  to  the  worship  of  God,  everything  the  soul  hath  will  be  bestowed 
upon  it ;  as  David's  disposition  was  to  the  temple  (1  Chron.  xxix.  3). 
Carnal  frames,  like  the  fowls,  will  be  lighting  upon  the  sacrifice,  but 
not  when  it  is  inflamed;  though  the  scent  of  the  flesh  invite  them, 

}ret  the  heat  of  the  fire  drives  them  to  their  distance.  A  flaming 
ove  will  singe  the  flies  that  endeavor  to  interrupt  and  disturb  us. 
The  happiness  of  heaven  consists  in  a  full  'attraction  of  the  soul  to 
Gc»d,  by  his  glorious  influence  upon  it ;  there  will  be  such  a  diffusion 
of  his  goodness  throughout  the  souls  of  the  blessed,  as  will  unite  the 
affections  perfectly  to  him;  these  affections  which  are  scattered  here, 
will  be  there  gathered  into  one  flame,  moving  to  him,  and  centering 
in  him :  therefore,  the  more  of  a  heavenly  frame  possesses  our  at 
fections  here,  the  more  settled  and  uniform  will  our  hearts  be  in  all 
their  motions  to  God,  and  operations  about  him.  Excite  a  depend- 
ence on  him :  (Pro v.  xvi.  3)  "  Commit  thy  works  to  the  Lord,  and 
thy  thoughts  shall  be  established."  Let  us  go  out  in  God's  strength, 
ar  !  '>ot  in  our  own ;  vain  is  the  help  of  man  in  an3Hhinff,  and  vain 
is  ihc  help  of  the  heart.  It  is  through  God  only  we  can  do  valiantly 
in  spiritual  concerns  as  well  as  temporal ;  the  want  of  this  makes 
but  slight  impressions  upon  the  spirit. 

3.  iNourish  right  conceptions  of  the  majesty  of  God  in  your  minds. 
Let  us  consider  that  we  are  drawing  to  God,  the  most  amiable  object, 
the  best  of  beings,  worthy  of  infinite  honor,  and  highly  meriting  the 
highest  affections  we  can  give ;  a  God  that  made  the  world  by  a  word, 
that  upholds  the  great  frame  of  heaven  and  earth ;  a  Majesty  above 
the  conceptions  of  angels ;  who  uses  not  his  power  to  strike  us  to 
our  deserved  punishment,  but  his  love  and  bounty  to  allure  us ;  a 
God  that  gave  all  the  creatures  to  serve  us,  and  can,  in  a  trice,  make 
them  as  much  our  enemies  as  he  hath  now  made  them  our  servants. 
Let  us  view  him  in  his  greatness,  and  in  his  goodness,  that  our  hearts 
may  have  a  true  value  of  the  worship  of  so  great  a  majesty,  and 
count  it  the  most  worthy  employment  with  all  diligence  to  attend 
upon  him.    When  we  have  a  fear  of  God,  it  will  make  our  worship 
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BerioQs;  when  we  h&ve  a  joy  in  God,  it  will  make  out  wor?kip  du- 
rable.   Out  affections  will  be  raised  when  we  represent  God  in  the 
most  reverential,  endearing,  and  obliging  circumstances.    We  honor 
the  majes^  of  God,  when  we  consider  him  with  due  reverence  accord- 
ing to  the  greatness  and  perfection  of  his  works,  and  in  this  reverence 
of  his  majesty  doth  woi^p  chiefly  consist.    Low  thongbts  of  God 
wiQ  make  low  fiumes  in  us  before  him.     If  we  thought  God  an 
infinite  glorious  Spirit,  how  would  our  hearts  be  lower  than  onr 
knees  in  his  presence  I     How  humbly,  how  beHevingly  pleading  is 
the  Psalmist,  when  he  considers  God.  to  be  without  comparison  in 
the  heavens;  to  whom  none  of  the  sons  of  the  mighty  can  be  likened ; 
when  there  was  none  like  to  him  in  strength  and  faithfulness  round 
about  (Ps.  Ixxxix  6-8).     We  «hould  have  also  deep  impressions  of 
the  omniscience  of  God,  and  remember  we  have  to  deal  with  a  God 
that  searcheth  the  heart  and  trieth'the  reins,  to  whom  the  most  se* 
cret^temper  is  as  visible  as  the  loudest  words  are  audible ;  that  though 
man  juages  by  outward  expressions,  God  judges  by  inward  aftec- 
tiona.    As  the  law  of  God  regulates  the  inward  frames  of  the  heart, 
30  the  eye  of  God  pitches  upon  the  inward  intentions  of  the  souL 
If  God  were  visibly  present  with  us,  should  we  not  approach  to  him 
with  strong  affections,  summon  our  spirits  to  attend  upon  him,  be^ 
have  ourselves  modestly  before  him?    Let  us  consider  he  is  as  really 
present  with  us,  as  if  he  were  visible  to  us  •  let  us,  therefore,  preserve 
a  strong  sense  of  the  presence  of  God.    No  man,  but  one  out  of  his 
wits,  when  he  were  in  the  presence  of  a  prince,  and  making  a  speech 
to  him,  would  break  off  at  every  period,  and  run  after  the  catching 
of  butterflies.     Bemember  in  all  worship  you  are  before  the  Lord, 
to  whom  aU  things  are  open  and  naked. 

4.  Let  us  take  need  of  inordinate  desires  after  the  world.  As  the 
world  steals  away  a  man  s  heart  from  the  word,  so  it  doth  from  all 
other  worship ;  "  It  chokes  the  word"  (Matt.  xiii.  27) ;  it  stifles  all  the 
soiritaal  breathings  after  God  in  every  duty ;  the  edge  of  the  soul  is 
blunted  by  it,  and  made  too  dull  for  such  sublime  exercises.  The 
apostle's  rule  in  prayer,  when  he  joins  "  sobriety  with  watching  unto 
prayer"  (1  Pet  iv.  Y),  is  of  concern  in  all  worship,  sobriety  in  the 
pnisuit  and  use  of  all  worldly  things.  A  man  drunk  with  worldly 
liimeg  cannot  watch,  cannot  be  heavenly,  affectionate,  spiritual  in 
service.  There  is  a  magnetic  force  in  the  earth  to  hinder  our  flights 
to  heaven.  Birds,  when  they  take  their  first  flights  from  the  eartL 
have  more  flutterings  of  their  wings,  than  when  they  are  mounted 
farther  in  the  air,  and  got  more  without  the  sphere  of  the  earth's 
attractiveness:  the  motion  of  their  wings  is  more  steady,  that  you 
can  perceive  them  stir;  they  move  like  a  ship  with  a  fiiU  gale.  The 
world  is  a  clog  upon  the  soul,  and  a  bar  to  spiritual  frames ;  it  is  as 
hard  to  elevate  the  heart  to  Gk)d  in  the  midst  of  a  hurry  of  worldly 
aflBdrs,  as  it  is  dif&cult  to  meditate  when  we  are  near  a  great  noise 
of  waters  falling  from  a  precipice,  or  in  the  midst  of  a  volley  of  mus- 
kets. Thick  clayey  affections  bemire  the  heart,  and  make  it  unfit 
for  such  high  flights  it  is  to  take  in  worship ;  therefore,  get  your 
hdaiis  dear  from  worldly  thoughts  and  desires,  if  you  woul  i  be  more 
ipiril^jal  in  worship. 
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5.  Let  us  be  deeply  sensible  of  our  present  wants,  and  the  supplies 
we  may  meet  with  in  worship.     Cold  affections  to  the  things  we 

f  would  nave  will  grow  cooler ;  weakness  of  desire  for  the  commani- 
cations  in  worship,  will  freeze  our  hearts  at  the  time  of  worship,  and 
make  way  for  vain  and  foolish  diversions.  A  beggar  that  is  ready 
to  perish,  and  knows  he  is  next  door  to  ruin,  will  not  slightly  and 
dully  beg  an  alms,  and  will  not  be  diverted  from  his  importumty  by 
every  slight  call,  or  the  moving  of  an  atom  in  the  air.  Is  it  pardon 
we  would  have  ?  let  us  appi'ehend  the  blackness  of  sin,  with  the  ag- 
gravations of  it  as  it  respects  God ;  let  us  be  deeply  sensible  of  the 
want  of  pardon  and  worth  of  mercy,  and  get  your  affections  into  such 
a  frame  as  a  condemned  man  would  do ;  let  us  consider,  that  as  we 
are  now  at  the  throne  of  God's  grace,  we  shall  shortly  be  at  the  bar 
of  God's  justice ;  and  if  the  soul  should  be  forlorn  there,  how  fixedly 
and  earnestly  would  it  plead  for  mercy !  Let  us  endeavor  to  stir  up 
the  same  affections  now,  which  we  have  seen  some  dying  men  have, 
and  whfch  we  suppose  despairing  souls  would  have  done  at  God's 
tribunal.  We  must  be  sensible  that  the  life  or  death  of  our  souls 
depends  upon  worship.*  Would  we  not  be  ashamed  to  be  ridiculous 
in  our  carriage  while  we  are  eating ;  and  shall  we  not  be  ashamed  to 
be  cold  or  garish  before  God,  when  the  salvation  of  our  souls,  as  well 
as  the  honor  of  God,  is  concerned?  If  we  did  see  the  heaps  of  sins, 
the  eternity  of  punishment  due  to  them ;  if  we  did  see  an  angry  and 
offended  Judge ;  if  we  did  see  the  riches  of  mercy,  the  glorious  out- 
goings of  God  in  the  sanctuary,  the  blessed  doles  he  gives  out  to  men 
when  they  spiritually  attend  upon  him,  both  the  one  and  the  other 
would  make  us  perform  our  duties  humbly,  sincerely,  earnestly,  and 
affectionately,  and  wait  upon  him  with  our  whole  souls,  to  have 
misery  averted,  and  mercy  bestowed.  Let  our  sense  of  this  be  en- 
couraged by  the  consideration  of  our  Saviour  presenting  his  merits ; 
with  what  affection  doth  he  present  his  merits,  his  blood  shed  upon 
the  cross,  now  in  heaven  ?  And  shall  our  hearts  be  cold  and  frozen, 
flitting  and  unsteady,  when  his  affections  are  so  much  cx)ncemed  ? 
Christ  doth  not  present  any  man's  case  and  duties  without  a  sense 
of  his  wants ;  and  shall  we  have  none  of  our  own  ?  Let  me  add  this; 
let  us  affect  our  hearts  with  a  sense  of  what  supplies  we  have  met 
with  in  former  worship;  the  delightful  remembrance  of  what  con- 
verse we  have  had  with  God  in  former  worship  would  spiritualize 
our  hearts  for  the  present  worship.  Had  Peter  had  a  view  of  Chript's 
glory  in  the  mount  fresh  in  his  thoughts,  he  would  not  so  easily  have 
turned  his  back  upon  his  Master,  nor  would  the  Israelites  have  beer 
at  leisure  for  their  idolatry,  had  they  preserved  the  sense  of  the  ma 
jesty  of  God  discovered  in  his  late  thunders  from  Mount  Sinai. 

6.  If  anything  intrudes  that  may  choke  the  worship,  cast  it  speed 
ily  out.  We  cannot  hinder  Satan  and  our  own  corruption  from  pre 
Benting  coolers  to  us,  but  we  may  hinder  the  success  of  them ;  wc 
cannot  hinder  the  gnats  from  buzzing  about  us  when  we  are  ii:  oui 
business,  but  we  may  prevent  them  from  settling  upon  us.  A  man 
that  is  running  on  a  considerable  errand,  will  shun  all  uunu»f«ary 
discourse,  that  may  make  him  forget  or  loiter  in  his  business.    What 

*  Galiel  Paris.  Rhetor.  Divin.  o.  36,  p.  S60,  ool.  1. 
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dough  there  may  be  something  oflFered  that  is  good  in  itself,  yet  if  ^ 
it  hath  a  tendency  to  despoil  God  of  his  honor,  and  ourselves  of  the 
spiritual  intentness  in  worship,  send  it  away.  Those  that  weed  a 
field  of  com,  examine  not  the  nature  and  particular  virtues  of  the 
weeds,  but  consider  onl^  how  they  choke  the  corn,  to  which  the 
native  juice  of  the  soil  is  designed.  Consider  what  you  are  about; 
and  if  anything  interpose  that  may  divert  you,  or  cool  your  affections 
in  your  present  worsnip,  cast  it  out 

f .  As  to  private  worship,  let  us  lay  hold  of  the  most  melting  op- 
portunities and  frames.  When  we  nnd  our  hearts  in  a  more  than 
ordinarv  spiritual  frame,  let  us  look  upon  it  as  a  call  from  God  to 
attend  him ;  such  impressions  and  notions  are  God's  voice,  inviting 
us  into  communion  with  him  in  some  particular  act  of  worship,  ana 
promising  us  some  success  in  it.  When  the  Psalmist  had  a  secret 
motion  to  "  seek  God's  face"  (Ps.  xxvii.  8),  and  complied  with  it, 
the, issue  is  the  encouragement  of  his  heart,  which  breaks  out  into 
an  exhortation  to  others  to  be  of  good  courage,  and  wait  on  the 
Lord  (v.  13,  14) :  "  Wait  on  the  Lord,  be  of  good  courage,  and  he 
shall  strengthen  thy  heart ;  wait,  I  say,  on  the  Lord."  One  blow 
will  do  more  on  the  iron  when  it  is  hot,  than  a  hundred  when  it  is 
cold;  melted  metals  may  be  stamped  with  any  impression ;  'but,  once 
hardened,  ^vill  with  dimcultv  be  Drought  into  the  figure  we  intend." 

8.  Let  us  examine  ourselves  at  the  end  of  every  act  of  worship, 
and  chide  ourselves  for  any  carnality  we  perceive  in  them.  Let  us 
take  a  review  of  them,  and  examine  the  reason,  why  art  thou  so  low 
•and  carnal,  O  my  soul?  as  David  did  of  his  disquietedness  (Ps.  xlii. 
6):  "  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  mv  soul,  ana  why  art  tnou  dis- 
quieted within  me  ?"  K  any  unwortny  frames  have  surprised  oa  in 
worship,  let  us  seek  them  out  after  worship ;  call  them  to  the  oai ; 
make  an  exact  scrutiny  into  the  causes  of  them,  that  we  may  pre- 
vent their  incursions  another  time ;  let  our  pulses  beat  quick  by  way 
of  anger  and  indignation  against  them ;  this  would  be  a  repairing 
what  hath  been  amiss ;  otherwise  they  may  grow,  and  clog  an  after- 
worship  more  than  they  did  a  formet.  Daily  examination  is  an  an- 
tidote against  the  temptations  of  the  following  day,  and  constant 
examination  of  ourselves  after  duty  is  a  preservative  against  vain  en- 
croachments in  following  duties ;  and  upon  the  finding  them  out,  let 
us  apply  the  blood  of  Christ  by  faith  for  our  cure,  and  draw  strength 
from  the  deo.th  of  Christ  for  the  conquest  of  them,  and  let  us  also  be 
humbled  for  them.  God  lifts  up  the  humble ;  when  we  are  humbled 
for  our  cajrnal  frames  in  one  duty,  we  shall  find  ourselves  by  the 
grace  of  God  more  elevated  in  the  next. 


DISCOURSE   V. 


ON   THE   ETERNITY   OF    GOD 


PiykUf  Kc.  2. — Before  the  mountaiDS  were  brought  forth,  or  ever  thou  hadst  formed  Um 
earth  aud  the  world,  evea  from  everlaBtiog  to  everlasting,  thou  art  God. 

The  title  of  this  psalm  is  a  prayer ;  the  author,  Moses.  Some 
think  not  only  this,  but  the  ten  following  psalms,  were  composed  by 
him.  The  title  wherewith  he  is  dignified  is,  "  The  man  of  God,"  as 
also  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  1.  One  inspired  by  him  to  be  his  interpreter, 
and  deliver  his  oracles;  one  particularly  directed  by  him ;*  one  who 
as  a  servant  did  diligently  employ  himself  in  his  master's  business, 
and  acted  for  the  glory  of  God  ;y  he  was  the  minister  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  the  prophet  of  the  New.* 

There  are  two  parts  of  this  psalm.  1.  A  complaint  of  the  frailty 
of  man's  life  in  general  (v.  8-6);  and  then  a  particular  complaint  of 
the  condition  of  the  church  (v.  8-10).  2.  A  prayer  ^v.  12\  But- 
before  he  speaks  of  the  shortness  of  human  life,  he  fortifies  tnem  by 
the  consideration  of  the  refuge  they  had,  and  should  find  in  God 
(y.  1) :  "  Lord,  thou  hast  been  our  dwellinff-place  in  all  generationa 
We  nave  had  no  settled  abode  in  the  earth,  since  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham's being  called  out  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  We  have  had  Canaan 
in  a  promise,  we  have  it  not  yet  in  possession ;  we  have  been  exposed 
to  the  cruelties  of  an  oppressing  enemy,  and  the  incommodities  of  a 
desert  wilderness ;  we  nave  wanted  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  but  not 
the  dews  of  heaven.  "  Thou  hast  been  our  dwelling-place  in  all  gen- 
erations." Abraham  was  under  thy  conduct ;  Isaac  and  Jac^b  under 
thy  care ;  theirposterity  was  multiplied  by  thee,  and  that  under  their 
oppressions.  Thou  hast  been  our  shield  against  dangers,  our  secu- 
nty  in  the  times  of  trouble ;  when  we  were  pursued  to  the  Bed  Sea, 
it  was  not  a  creature  delivered  us ;  and  when  we  feared  the  pinching 
of  our  bowels  in  the  desert,  it  was  no  creature  rained  manna  upon 
us.  Thoii  hast  been  our  dwelling-place ;  thou  hast  kept  open  house 
for  us,  sheltered  us  against  storms,  and  preserved  us  from  mischief 
as  a  house  doth  an  inhabitant  from  wind  and  weather ;  and  that  not 
in  one  or  two,  but  in  all  ffenerations.  Some  think  an  allusion  is 
here  made  to  the  ark,  to  which  they  were  to  have  recourse  in  all 
emergencies.  Our  refiige  and  defence  hath  not  been  from  created 
things ;  not  from  the  ark,  but  from  the  God  of  the  ark.     Observe, 

1.  God  is  a  perpetual  refuge  and  security  to  his  people.  Hia 
providence  is  not  confined  to  one  generation;   it  is  not  one  age 


a  Coooei  in  loe. 


f  Austic  in  loe. 
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oolj  that  tastes  of  Ins  botinty  and  compassioii.  His  eye  never 
yet  slept,  nox  hath  he  suSerea  the  little  snip  of  his  church  to  be 
swallowed  ud,  though  it  hath  been  tossed  upon  the  waves;  he 
hath  always  i>een  a  haven -to  preserve  us,  a  house  to.  secure  us; 
he  hath  always  had  compassions  to  pity  us,  and  power  to  protect 
as;  he  hath  had  a  face  to  shine,  when  the  wcrld  hath  had  an 
angry  countenance  to  frown.  «^  He  brought  Enoch  home  by  an 
extraordinary  translation  &om  a  brutish  world ;  and  when  he  was 
regplved  to  reckon  with  men  for  their  brutish  lives,  he  lodged  Noah^ 
the  phoemx  of  the  world,  in  an  ark,  and  kept  him  alive  as  a  spark 
m  the  midst  of  man;^  waters,  whereby  to  rekindle  a  church  in  the 
world ;  in  all  generations  he  is  a  dwelling-place  to  secure  his  peo- 
ple here,  or  entertain  them  above.  His  providence  is  not  wearied, 
nor  his  care  fainting;  he  never  wanted  will  to  relieve  us,  ^^for  he 
hath  been  our  refuge,"  nor  ever  can  want  power  to  support  us,  "  for 
he  is  a  God  from  everlasting  to  everlastmg."  The  cnurch  never 
wanted  a  pilot  to  steer  her,  and  a  rock  to  shelter  her,  and  dash  in 
pieces  the  waves  which  threaten  her. 

2.  How  worthy  is  it  to  remember  former  benefits,  when  we  come 
to  beg  for  new.  Never  were  the  records  of  God's  mercies  so 
exactly  revised,  as  when  his  people  have  stood  in  need  of  new 
editions  of  his  power.  How  necessary  are  our  wants  to  stir  us  up 
to  pay  the  rent  of  thankfulness  in  arrear  1  He  renders  himself 
doubly  xmworthy  of  the  mercies  he  wants,  that  doth  not  grate- 
folly  acknowledge  the  mercies  he  hath  received.  God  scarce  prom- 
ised any  deliverance  to  the  Israelites,  and  they,  in  their  dis- 
tress, scarce  prayed  for  any  deliverance ;  but  that  from  Egypt  Was 
mentioned  on  bioth  sides,  Dv  God  to  encourage  them,  and  oy  them 
to  acknowledge  their  confiaence  in  him.  The  greater  our  dangers, 
the  more  we  should  call  to  mind  Qx)d's  former  kindness.  We  aro 
not  only  thankfully  to  acknowledge  the  mercies  bestowed  upon 
our  persons,  or  in  our  age,  but  those  of  former  times.  "  Thou 
hast  Deen  our  dwelling-place  in  all  generations."  Moses  was  not 
living  in  the  former  generations,  yet  he  appropriates  the  former 
mercies  to  the  present  age.  •  Mercies,  as  well  as  generations,  pro- 
ceed out  of  the  loins  of  those  that  have  gone  before.  All  man- 
kind are  but  one  Adam;  the  whole  church  but  one  body.  In  the 
second  verse  he  backs  his  former  consideration.  1,  By  the  great- 
ness of  his  power  in  fonning  the  world.  2.  By  the  boundlessness  of 
his  duration :  "  From  everlasting  to  everlasting."  As  thou  hast  been 
our  dwelling-place,  and  expended  upon  us  the  strength  of  thy  power 
and  riches  of  thy  love,  so  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  contin- 
uance on  thy  part,  if  we  be  not  wanting  on  our  paits ;  for  the  vast 
moimtains  and  fruitful  earth  are  the  works  of  thy  hands,  and 
there  is  less  power  requisite  for  our  relief,  than  there  was  for  their 
creation;  and  though  so  much  strength  hath  been  upon  various 
oocasions  manifested,  yet  thy  arm  is  not  weakened,  for  "  firom  ever- 
lasting to  everlastmg  thou  art  God.  '^  Thou  hast  always  been 
God,  and  no  time  can  be  assigned  as  the  beginning  of  thy  being.^ 
The  mountains  are  not  of  so  long  a  standing  as  thyself;  they  are 

■  Theod0ret1{ii  loe.  ^  ^K,  Btrong.  •  AmynOd  in  loe. 
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the  eflfects  of  thy  power,  and  therefore  cannot  be  equal  to  thy 
duration ;  since  they  are  the  effects,  they  suppose  the  precedency  of 
their  cause.  If  we  would  look  back,  we  can  reach  no  further  than 
the  beginning  of  the  creation,  and  account  the  years  from  the  first 
foundation  of  the  world ;  but  after  that  we  must  Jose  ourselves  in  the 
abyss  of  eternity ;  we  have  no  cue  to  guide  our  thoughts ;  we  can 
see  no  bounds  in  thy  eternity.  But  as  for  man,  he  traverseth  the 
world  a  few  days,  and  by  thy  order  pronounced  concerning  all 
men,  returns  to  the  dust,  and  moulders  into  the  grave.  By  moun- 
tains, some  understand  angels,  as  being  creatures  of  a  more  elevated 
nature ;  by  earth,  they  understand  human  nature,  the  earth  being 
the  habitation  of  men.  There  is  no  need  to  divert  in  this  place 
from  the  letter  to  such  a  sense.  The  description  seems  to  be  poeti- 
cal, and  amounts  to  this :  he  neither  began  with  the  beginning  of 
time,  nor  will  expire  with  the  end  of  it;  he  did  not  begin  when  he 
made  himself  known  to  our  fathers,  but  his  being  did  precede  the 
creation  of  the  world,  before  any  created  being  was  formed,  and 
any  time  settled.**  "Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth," 
or  before  they  were  begotten  or  bom;  the  word  being  used  in 
those  senses  in  Scripture;  before  they  stood  up  higher  than  the 
rest  of  the  earthly  mass  God  had  created.  It  seems  that  mountains 
were  not  casually  cast  up  by  the  force  of  the  deluge  softening  the 
ground,  and  driving  several  parcels  of  it  together,  to  grow  up  into 
a  massy  body,  as  the  sea  doth  the  sand  in  several  places ;  but  they 
were  at  first  formed  by  God.  The  eternity  of  God  is  here  do- 
scribed, 

1.  In  his  priority :  "  Before  the  world." 

2.  In  the  extension  of  his  duration :  "  From  everlasting  to  ever- 
lasting thou  art  God."  He  was  before  the  world,  yet  he  neither 
began  nor  ends;  he  is  not  a  temporary,  but  an  eternal  God;  it 
takes  in  both  parts  of  eternity,  what  was  before  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  what  is  after ;  though  the  eternity  of  God  be  one  per- 
manent state,  without  succession,  yet  the  spint  of  God,  suiting  him- 
self to  the  weakness  of  our  conception,  divides  it  into  two  parts; 
one  past  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  another  to  come  after 
the  destruction  of  the  world ;  as  he  did  exist  before  all  ages,  and 
as  he  will  exist  after  all  ages.  Many  truths  lie  couched  in  the 
verse. 

1.  The  world  hath  a  beginning  of  being:  it  was  not  from  eter- 
nity, it  was  once  nothing;  had  it  been  of  a  very  long  duration, 
some  records  would  have  remained  of  some  memorable  actions  done 
of  a  longer  date  than  any  extant.  2.  The  world  owes  its  being  to 
tlie  creating  power  of  God :  "  Thou  hast  formed  it"  out  of  nothing 
into  being ;  Thou,  that  is,  God ;  it  could  not  spring  into  being  of 
itself;  it  was  nothing;  it  must  have  a  former.  3.  God  was  in 
being  before  the  world :  the  cause  must  be  before  the  effect ;  that 
word  which  gives  being,  must  be  before  that  which  receives  being, 
4.  This  Being  was  from  eternity:  "From  everlasting."  5.  This 
Being  shall  endure  to  eternity :  "  To  everlasting."  6.  There  is  but 
one  God,  one  eternal:  "From  everlasting  to  everlasting,  thou  art 

*  'kvapxo^  Kol  dreTJvTfjToqj  Theodoret  in  loc,  • 
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X 

(Jod."    None  else  but  one  hath  the  property  of  eternity ;  the  gods 
of  the  heathen  caiinot  lay  claim  to  it 

DocL  God  is  of  an  eternal  duration.  The  eternity  of  God  is  the 
foundation  of  the  stability  of  the  covenant,  the  great  comfort  of  a 
Christian.  The  design  of  God  in  Scripture  is,  to  set  forth  his  deal- 
ing with  men  in  the  way  of  a  covenant.  The  priority  of  God 
before  all  thin^  begins  the  Bible :  "  In  the  beginning  God  created" 
(Gen.  i.  1).  His  covenant  can  have  no  foundation,  but  in  his  dura- 
tion before  and  after  the  world :«  and  Moses  here  mentions  his 
eternity,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  essence  of  God,  but  to  his 
federal  providence ;  as  he  is  the  dwelling-place  of  his  people  in 
all  generations.  The  duration  of  God  forever  is  more  spoken  of 
in  Scripture  than  his  eternity,  d  parte  ante,  though  that  is  the  foun- 
dation of  all  the  comfort  we  can  take  from  his  immortality  :  if  he 
had  a  beginning,  he  might  have  an  end,  and  so  all  our  happiness, 
hope  and  being  would  expire  with  him ;  but  the  Scripture  some- 
times takes  notice  of  his  being  without  beginning,  as  well  as  with- 
out end:  "Thou  art  from  everlasting"  (Ps.  xciii.  2);  "Blessed  be 
God  from  everlasting  to  everlasting"  (Ps.  xli.  18) ;  "  I  was  set  up 
from  everlasting"  (Prov.  viii.  23) :  if  his  wisdom  were  from  ever- 
lasting, himself  was  from  everlasting :  whether  we  understand  it 
of  Chnst  the  Son  of  God,  or  of  the  essential  wisdom  of  God,  it  is 
all  one  to  the  present  purpose.  The  wisdom  of  God  supposeth  the 
essence  of  God,  as  habits  in  creatures  suppose  the  being  of  some 
power  or  feculty  as  their  subject.  The  wisdom  of  God  supposeth 
mind  and  understanding,  essence  and  substance.  The. notion  of 
eternity  is  difficult ;  as  Austin  said  of  time,^  if  no  man  will  ask  me 
the  question,  what  time  is,  I  know  well  enough  what  it  is ;  but  if 
any  ask  me  what  it  is,  I  know  not  how  to  explain  it ;  so  may  I  say 
of  eternity;  it  is  easy  in  the  word  pronounced,  but  hardly  under- 
stood, and  more  hardly  expressed ;  it  is  better  expressed  by  nega- 
tive than  positive  words.  Though  we  cannot  comprehend  eternity, 
yet  we  may  comprehend  that  there  is  an  eternity ;  as,  though  we 
cannot  comprehend  the  essence  of  God  what  he  is,  yet  we  may 
comprehend  that  he  is ;  we  may  understand  the  notion  of  his  exist- 
ence, though  we  cannot  understand  the  infiniteness  of  his  nature ; 
Swe  may  better  understand  eternity  than  infiniteness ;  we  can 
er  conceive  a  time  with  the  addition  of  numberless  days  and 
years,  than  imagine  a  Being  without  bounds ;  whence  the  apostle 
joins  his  eternity  with  his  power ;  "  His  eternal  power  and  God- 
head" (Rom.  i.  20) ;  because,  next  to  the  power  of  God,  apprehend- 
ed in  the  creature,  we  come  necessarily  by  reasoning,  to  acknowl- 
edge the  eternity  of  God.  He  that  hath  an  incomprehensible  power 
must  needs  have  an  eternity  of  nature ;  his  power  is  most  sensi- 
ble m  the  creatures  to  the  eye  of  man,  and  his  eternity  easily  from 
thence  deducible  by  the  reason  of  man.  Eternity  is  a  perpetual 
duration,  which  hath  neither  beginning  nor  end;  time  hath  both. 
Those  things  we  say  are  in  time  that  have  beginning,  gi^ow  up  by 
degrees,  have  succession  of  parts ;  eternity  is  contrary  to  time,  and 
B  therefore  a  permanent  and  immutable  state ;  a  perfect  possession 

*  Calv.  in  loc  '  Ooofes.  lib.  ii.  Confes.  14. 
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of  life  without  any  variation;  it  comprehends  in  itself  all  yean^ 
all  ages,  all  periods  of  ages ;  it  never  begins ;  it  endures  after  every 
duration  of  time,  and  never  ceaseth ;  it  doth  as  much  outruii  time, 
as  it  went  before  the  beginning  of  it:  time  supposeth  something 
before  it;  but  there  can  be  nothing  before  eternity;  it  were  noi 
then  eternity.  Time  hath  a  continual  succession  ;  the  former  time 
passeth  away  and  another  succeeds :  the  last  year  is  not  this  year, 
nor  this  year  the  next.  We  must  conceive  of  eternity  contrary  to 
the  notion  of  time ;  as  the  nature  of  time  consists  in  the  succes- 
fiion  of  parts,  so  the  nature  of  eternity  in  an  infinite  immutable 
duration.  Eternity  and  time  differ  as  the  sea  and  rivers ;  the  sea 
never  changes  place,  and  is  always  one  water;  but  the  rivers  glide 
along,  and  are  swallowed  up  in  the  sea ;  so  is  time  by  eternity.^ 
A  thing  is  said  to  be  eternal,  or  everlasting  rather,  in  Scripture, 

1.  When  it  is  of  a  long  duration,  though  it  will  have  an  end ; 
when  it  hath  no  measures  of  time  determined  to  it ;  so  circumcision 
*is  said  to  be  in  the  flesh  for  an  "  everlasting  covenant"  (Gen.  xyii 
13) ;  not  purely  everlasting,  but  so  long  as  that  administration  of  the 
covenant  should  endure.  And  so  when  a  servant,  would  not  leave 
his  master,  but  would  have  his  ear  bored,  it  is  said,  he  should  be  a 
servant  "  forever"  (Deut.  xv.  17) ;  i,  e,  till  the  jubilee,  which  was 
every  fiftieth  year :  so  the  meat-offering  they  were  to  offer  is  said  to 
be  "  perpetual"  (Lev.  vi.  20) ;  Canaan  is  said  to  be  riven  to  Abraham 
for  an  "  everlasting"  possession  (Gen.  xvii.  8) ;  when  as  the  Jews 
are  expelled  from  Canaan,  which  is  given  a  prey  to  the  barbarous 
nations.  Indeed  circumcision  was  not  everlasting ;  yet  the  substance 
of  the  covenant  whereof  this  was  a  sign,  viz.  that  God  would  be  the 
God  of  believers,  endures  forever ;  and  that  circumcision  of  the 
heart,  which  was  signified  by  circumcision  of  the  flesh,  shall  remain 
forever  in  the  kingdom  of  glory  :  it  was  not  so  much  the  lasting  of 
the  sign,  as  of  the  thing  signified  by  it,  and  the  covenant  scaled  by 
it :  the  sign  had  its  abolition ;  so  tha^  the  apostle  is  so  peremptory 
in  it,  that  he  asserts,  that  if  any  went  abojat  to  establish  it,  he  ex- 
cluded himself  from  a  participation  of  Christ  (Gal.  v.  2).  The  sacri» 
fices  were  to  be  perpetual,  in  regard  to  the  thing  signined  by  them; 
viz.  the  death  of  Christ,  which  was  to  endure  in  the  efficacy  of  it : 
and  the  passover  was  to  be  "  forever"  (Exod.  xii.  24),  in  regard  of 
the  redemption  signified  by  it,  which  was  to  be  of  everlasting  re* 
membrance.  Canaan  was^to  be  an  everlasting  possession,  in  regard 
of  the  glory  of  heaven  typified,  to  be  forever  conferred  upon  the 
spiritual  seed  of  Abraham. 

2.  When  a  thing  hath  no  end,  though  it  hath  a  beginning.  So 
angels  and  souls  are  everlasting ;  though  their  being  shall  never 
cease,  yet  there  was  a  time  when  their  being  began;  they  were 
nothing  before  they  were  something,  though  they  shall  never  be 
nothing  again,  but  shall  live  in  endless  happiness  or  misery.  But 
that  properly  is  eternal  that  hath  neither  beginning  nor  end;  and 
thus  eternity  is  a  property  of  God. 

In  this  doctiine  I  shall  show,  I.  How  God  is  eternal,  or  ii^  what 
respects  eternity  is  his  property.    IL  That  he  is  eternal,  ard  mast 

«  Moulin.  Ood.  1,  Ser.  2,  p.  62. 
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needs  be  so.  UL  That  eternity  is  only  proper  to  God,. and  not 
common  to  him  with  any  creature.    IV.  The  use. 

L  How  God  is  eternal,  or  in  what  respects  he  is  so.  Eternity  is 
a  negative  attribute^  and  is  a  denying  of  God  any  measures  of  time, 
as  immensity  is  a  denying  of  him  any  bounds  of  place.  As  immen- 
aty  is  the  diffusion  of  his  essence,  so  eternity  is  the  duration  of  his 
essence ;  and  when  we  say  God  is  eternal,  we  exclude  from  him  all 
possibility  of  beginning  and  ending,  all  flux  and  change.  As  the 
essence  of  God  cannot  be  bounded  by  any  place,  so  it  is  not  to  be 
limited  by  any  time :  as  it  is  his  immensity  to  be  everywhere,  so  it 
is  his  eternity  to  be  alway.  As  created  things  are  said  to  be  some* 
where  in  regard  of  place,  and  to  be  present,  past,  or  future,  in  regard 
of  time ;  so  the  Creator  in  regard  of  place  is  everywhere,  in  regard 
of  time  is  semper.^  His  duration  is  as  endless  as  his  essence  is  bound- 
less :  he  always  was  and  always  will  be,  and  will  no  more  have  an 
end  than  he  had  a  beginning ;  and  this  is  an  excellency  belonging 
to  the  Supreme  Being.i  As  his  essence  comprehends  all  bein^,  and 
exoeeds  them,  and  his  immensity  surmounts  all  places ;  so  his  eter- 
nity comprehends  all  times,  all  durations,  and  infinitely  excels 
them.Jt 

1.  Gbd  is  without  beginning.  "  In  the  beginning"  God  created 
flie  world  (Gen.  i.  1).  God  was  then  before  the  beginning  of  it ;  and 
what  point  can  be  set  wherein  God  began,  if  he  were  before  the  be- 
ginning of  created  things  ?  God  was  without  beginning,  though  all 
other  things  had  time  and  beginning  from  him.  As  unity  is  before 
all  numbers,  so  is  God  before  all  his  creatures.  Abraham  called 
upon  the  name  of  the  everlasting  God  {Oren.  xxi.  83)  the  eternal 
God.^ — It  is  opposed  to  the  heathen  gods,  which  were  but  of  yester- 
day, new  coined,  and  so  new ;  but  the  eternal  God  was  before  the 
world  was  made.  In  that  sense  it  is  to  be  understood ;  "  The  mys- 
tery which  was  kept  secret  since  the  world  began,  but  now  is  made 
manifest,  and  by  the  scriptures  of  the  prophets,  according  to  the 
oommand  of  the  everlasting  God,  made  known  to  all  nations  for  the 
obedience  of  faith"  (Rom.  xvi.  26).  The  gospel  is  not  preached  by 
the  command  of  a  new  and  teipporary  god,  but  of  that  God  that  was 
befcre  all  aces :  though  the  manifestation  of  it  be  in  time,  yet  the 

Empoae  and  resolve  of  it  was  from  eternity.  If  there  were  decrees 
efore  the  foundation  of  the  world,  there  was  a  Decreer  before  the 
foimdation  of  the  world.  Before  the  foundation  of  the  world  he 
loved  Christ  as  a  Mediator ;  a  fore-ordination  of  him  was  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world  (John  xvii.  24) ;  a  choice  of  men,  and  there- 
fore a  Chooser  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  (Eph.  i.  4) ;  a  grace 
given  in  Christ  before  the  world  began  (2  Tim.  i.  9),  and  therefore 
a  Donor  of  that  grace.  From  those  places,  saith  Crellius,  it  appears 
that  God  was  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  but  they  do  not 
Msert  an  absolute  eternity ;  but  to  be  before  all  creatures  is  equiva- 
lent to  his  being  from  eternity.™  Time  began  with  the  foundation 
of  the  world  ;  but  God  being  before  time,  could  have  no  beginning 
in  time.    Before  the  beginning  of  the  creation,  and  the  beginning  or 

^  Quaead.  «  Crellius  de  Deo,  c.  18.  p.  41.  ^  Lingeud  Tom.  II.  p.  49  \. 
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time,  there  could  be  nothing  but  eternity ;  nothing  but  what  was  mi- 
created,  that  is,  nothing  but  what  was  without  beginning.     To  be  in 
time  is  to  have  a  beginning ;  to  be  before  all  time  is  never  to  have 
a  beginning,  but  always  to  be;   for  as  between  the  Creator  and 
creatures  there  is  no  medium,  so  between  time  and  elemity  there  is 
no  medium.     It  is  as  easily  deduced  that  he  that  was  before  all 
creatures  is  eternal,  as  he  that  made  all  creatures  is  God.     If  he  had 
a  beginning,  he  must  have  it  from  another,  or  from  himself;  if  from 
another,  that  from  whom  he  received  his  being  would  be  better  than 
he,  so  more  a  God  than  he.     He  cannot  be  God  that  is  not  supreme  ; 
he  cannot  be  supreme  that  owes  his  being  to  the  power  of  another. 
He  would  not  be  said  only  to  have  immortality  as  he  is  (1  Tim.  vi. 
16),  if  he  had  it  dependent  upon  another ;  nor  could  he  have  a  be- 
ginning from  himself;  if  he  had  given  beginning  to  himself,  then  he 
was  once  nothing ;  there  was  a  time  when  he  was  not ;  if  he  was  not, 
how  could  he  be  the  Cause  of  himself?     It  is  impossible  for  any  to 
give  a  beginning  and  being  to  itself :  if  it  acts  it  must  exist,  and  so 
exist  before  it  existed.     A  tiling  would  exist  as  a  cause  before  it 
existed  as  an  effect.     He  that  is  not,  cannot  be  the  cause  that  he  is  ; 
if,  therefore,  God  doth  exist,  and  hath  not  his  being  from  another, 
he  must  exist  from  eternity.     Therefore,  when  we  say  God  is  of  and 
from  himself,  we  mean  not  that  God  gave  being  to  hunself ;  but  it  is 
negatively  to  be  understood  that  he  hath  no  cause  of  existence  with- 
out himself.     Whatsoever  number  of  millions  of  miUions  of  yeara 
we  can  imagine  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  yet  God  was  in- 
finitely before  those ;  he  is  therefore  called  the  "  Ancient  of  Days" 
(Dan.  vii.  9),  as  being  before  all  days  and  time,  and  eminently  con- 
taining in  himself  all  times  and  ages.     Though,  indeed,  God  cannot 
properly  be  called  ancient,  that  will  testify  that  he  is  decaying,  and 
shortlv  will  not  be ;  no  more  than  he  can  be  called  young,  which 
would  signify  that  he  was  not  long  before.    All  created  things  are 
new  and  fresh  ;  but  no  creature  can  find  out  any  beginning  of  God: 
it  is  impossible  there  should  be  any  beginning  of  him. 

2.  God  is  without  end.  He  always  was,  always  is,  and  always 
will  be  what  he  is.  He  remains  always  the  same  in  being;  so  ^ar 
from  any  change,  that  no  shadow  of  it  can  touch  him  T James  i.  17). 
He  will  continue  in  being  as  long  as  he  hath  already  enjoyed  it;  and 
if  we  could  add  never  so  many  millions  of  years  together,  we  are 
still  as  far  from  an  end  as  from  a  beginning;  for  "the  Lord  shall 
endure  forever"  (Ps.  ix.  7).  As  it  is  impossible  he  should  not  be, 
being  from  all  eternity^  so  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  not  be  to 
all  eternity.  The  Scripture  is  most  plentiful  in  testimonies  of  this 
eternity  of  God,  d  parte  post,  or  after  the  creation  of  the  world:  he  is 
said  to  "live  forever"  (Kev.  iv.  9,  10).  The  earth  shall  perish,  but 
God  shall  "endure  forever,"  and  his  "years  shall  have  no  end"  (Ps. 
ciL  27^.  Plants  and  animals  grow  up  from  small  beginnings,  arrive 
to  their  full  growth,  and  decline  again,  and  have  always  remarkable 
alterations  in  their  nature ;  but  there  is  no  declination  in  God  by  all 
the  revolutions  of  time.  Hence  some  think  the  incorruptibility  of 
the  Deity  was  signified  by  the  shittim,  or  cedar  wood,  whereof  the 
ark  was  made,  it  being  of  an  incorruptible  nature  ^Exod.  xxv.  10) 
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That  which  had  no  beginning  of  duration  can  nevei  have  aa  end,  or 
any  interruptions  in  it.  Since  God  never  depended  apon  any,  what 
should  make  him  cease  to  be  what  eternally  he  hath  been,  or  put  a 
stop  to  the  continuance  of  his  perfections  ?  He  cmnot  will  his  own 
destruction ;  that  is  against  universal  nature  in  all  things  to  cease 
from  being,  if  they  can  preserve  themselves.  He  cannot  desert  his 
own  being,  because  he  cannot  but  love  himself  as  the  best  and  chiefest 
good.  The  reason  that  anything  decays  is  either  its  own  native  weak- 
ness, or  a  superior  power  of  something  contrary  to  it.  There  is  no 
weakness  in  the  nature  of  God  that  cap  introduce  any  corruption, 
because  he  is  infinitelv  simple  without  any  mixture;  nor  can  he  bo 
oveTpowered  by  anything  else;  a  weaker  cannot  hurt  him,  and  a 
stronger  than  he  there  cannot  be ;  nor  can  he  be  outwitted  or  cir- 
cumvented, because  of  his  infinite  wisdom."  As  he  received  hia 
being  from  none,  so  he  cannot  be  deprived  of  it  hj  any :  as  he  doth 
necessarily  exist,  so  he  doth  necessarily  always  exist.  This,  indeed, 
is  the  property  of  God ;  nothing  so  proper  to  him  as  always  to  be. 
Whatsoever  perfections  any  being  hath,  if  it  be  not, eternal,  it  is  not 
divine.  God  only  is  immortal;^  he  only  is  so  by  a  necessity  of 
nature.  Angels^  souls,  and  bodies  too,  after  the  resurrection,  shall 
be  immortal,  not  by  nature,  but  grant;  they  are  subject  to  return  to 
nothing,  if  that  word  that  raised  them  from  nothing  should  speak 
them  into  nothing  again.  It  is  as  easy  with  God  to  strip  them  of  it, 
as  to  invest  them  with  it ;  nay,  it  is  impossible  but  that  they  should 
perish,  if  God  should  withdraw  his  power  from  preserving  them, 
which  he  exerted  in  creating  them ;  but  God  is  immovably  fixed  in 
his  own  being ;  that  as  none  gave  him  his  life,  so  none  can  deprive 
him  of  his  life,  or  the  least  particle  of  it.  Not  a  jot  of  the  happiness 
and  life  which  God  infinitely  possesses  can  be  lost;  it  will  be  aa 
durable  to  everlasting,  as  it  hath  been  possessed  from  everlasting. 

3.  There  is  no  succession  in  God.  God  is  without  succession  or 
change.  It  is  apart  of  eternity;  "from  everlasting  to  everlasting 
he  is  Grod,"  i.  e.  the  same.  God  doth  not  only  always  remain  in 
being,  but  he  always  remains  the  same  in  that  being:  "thou  art  the 
same"  (Ps.  cii.  27).  The  being  of  creatures  is  successive ;  the  being 
of  God  is  permanent,  and  remains  entire  with  all  its  perfections  un- 
changed in  an  infinite  duration.  Indeed,  the  first  notion  of  eternity 
is  to  be  without  beginning  and  end,  which  notes  to  us  the  duration 
of  a  being  in  regard  of  its  existence ;  but  to  have  no  succession, 
nothing  first  or  last,  notes  rather  the  perfection  of  a  being  in  regard 
of  its  essence.  The  creatures  are  in  a  perpetual  flux ;  something  is 
acquired  or  something  lost  every  day.  A  man  is  the  same  in  regard 
of  existence  when  he  is  a  man,  as  he  was  when  he  was  a  child ;  but 
there  is  a  new  succession  of  quantities  and  qualities  in  him.  Every 
day  he  acquires  something  till  he  comes  to  his  maturity ;  every  day 
he  loseth  something  tiU  he  comes  to  his  period.  A  man  is  not  the 
same  at  night  that  he  was  in  the  morning ;  something  is  expired, 
and  something  is  added ;  every  day  there  is  a  change  in  his  age,  a 
change  in  his  substance,  a  change  in  his  accidents.  But  God  hath 
his  nrhole  being  in  one  and  the  same  point,  or  moment  of  eternity, 

■  CreUius  de  Deo,  c  18,  p.  41.  -  •  1  Tim.  vi.  16.    Daille,  in  loe. 
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He  receives  nothing  as  an  addition  to  what  he  was  before ;  ho  losetl 
nothing  of  what  he  was  before ;  he  is  always  the  same  excellency 
and  perfection  in  the  same  infiniteness  as  ever.  His  years  do  not 
fail  (Heb.  i.  12),  his  years  do  not  come  and  go  as  others  do ;  there  ia 
not  this  day,  to-morrow,  or  yesterday,  with  him.  As  nothing  is  past 
or  future  with  him  in  regard,  of  knowledge,  but  all  things  are  present, 
BO  nothing  is  past  or  future  in  regard  of  his  essence.  He  is  not  in 
his  essence  this  day  what  he  was  not  before,  or  will  be  the  next  day 
and  year  what  he  is  not  now.  All  his  perfections  are  most  perfect 
in  him  every  moment ;  before  all  ages,  after  all  ages.P  As  he  hath 
his  whole  essence  undivided  in  every  place,  as  well  as  in  an  immense 
space,  so  he  hath  all  his  being  in  one  moment  of  time,  as  weH  as  in 
infiiiite  intervals  of  time.  Some  illustrate  the  difference  between 
eternity  and  time  by  the  similitude  of  a  tree,  or  a  rock  standing 
upon  the  side  of  a  river,  or  shore  of  the  sea ;  the  tree  stands  always 
the  same  and  unmoved,  while  the  waters  of  the  river  glide  along  at 
the  foot.  The  flux  is  in  the  river,  but  the  tree  acquires  nothing  nut 
a  diverse  respect  and  relation  of  presence  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
river  as  they  flow.  The  waters  of  the  river  press  on,  and  push  for- 
ward one  another,  and  what  the  river  had  this  minute,  it  hath  not 
the  same  the  next.<i  So  are  all  sublunary  things  in  a  continual  flux. 
And  though  the  angels  have  no  substantial  change,  yet  they  have 
an  accidental ;  for  the  actions  of  the  angels  this  day  are  not  the  same 
individual  actions  which  they  performed  yesterday :  but  in  God 
there  is  no  change ;  he  always  remains  the  same.  Of  a  creature,  it 
may  be  said  he  was,  or  he  is,  or  he  shall  be ;  of  God  it  cannot  be 
said  but  only  he  is."*  He  is  what  he  always  was,  and  he  is  what  he 
always  will  be ;  whereas  a  creature  is  what  he  was  not,  and  wUl  be 
what  he  is  not  now.  As  it  may  be  said  of  the  flame  of  a  candle,  it 
is  a  flame :  but  it  is  not  the  same  individual  flame  as  was  before,  nor 
is  it  the  same  that  will  be  presently  after ;  there  is  a  continual  disso- . 
lution  of  it  into  air,  and  a  continual  supply  for  the  generation  of 
more.  While  it  continues  it  may  be  said  there  is  a  flame ;  yet  not 
entirely  one,  but  in  a  succession  of  parts.  So  of  a  man  it  may  be 
said,  he  is  in  a  succession  of  parts ;  but  he  is  not  the  same  that  he 
was,  and  will  not  be  the  same  that  he  is.  But  God  is  the  same, 
without  any  succession  of  parts  and  of  time;  of  him  it  may  be  said, 
"  He  is."  He  is  no  more  now  than  he  was,  and  he  shall  be  no  more 
hereafter  than  he  is.  God  possesses  a  firm  and  absolute  being, 
always  constant  to  himself.*  He  sees  all  things  sliding  under  him 
in  a  continual  variation ;  he  beholds  the  revolutions  in  the  world 
without  any  change  of  his  most  glorious  and  immova])le  nature. 
All  other  tnings  pass  from  one  state  to  another;  from  thejr  original, 
to  their  eclipse  and  destruction ;  but  God  possesses  his  being  in  ona 
indivisible  point,  having  neither  beginning,  end,  nor  middle. 

(1.)  There  is  no  succession  in  the  knowledge  of  God.  The  variety 
of  successions  and  changes  in  the  world  make  not  succession,  or  new 

P  Less!  us  de  Perfect.  Divin.  lib.  iv.  c  1. 
<i  GamachcuB  in  Aquin.  Part  I.  Qil  10.  a  1. 
'  Gnssend.  Tom.  L  Phynic  §  1.  lib.  ii.  e.  7.  p.  221. 
■  Daille,  Melange  de  Sermon,  p.  252. 
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olgects  in  the  Divine  mind ;  for  all  things  are  present  to  him  from 
eternity  in  regard  of  his  knowledge,  though  they  are  not  actually 

E resent  in  the  world,  in  regard  of  their  existence.  He  doth  not 
now  one  thing  now,  and  another  anon ;  he  sees  all  things  at  once ; 
"  Known  unto  God  are  all  things  from  the  beginning  of  the  world" 
(Acts  XV.  18) ;  but  in  their  true  order  of  succession,  as  they  lie  in 
the  eternal  council  of  God,  to  be  brought  forth  in  time.  Though 
there  be  a  succession  and  order  of  things  as  they  are  wrought,  there 
is  yet  no  succession  in  God  in  regard  of  his  knowledge  of  them. 
God  knows  the  things  that  shall  be  wrought,  and  the  order  of  them 
in  their  being  brought  upon  the  stage  of  the  world ;  yet  both  the 
things  and  the  order  he  knows  by  one  act.  Though  all  things  be 
present  with  God,  yet  they  are  present  to  him  in  the  order  of  their 
appearance  in  the  world,  and  not  so  present  with  him  as  if  they 
should  be  wrought  at  once.  The  death  of  Christ  was  to  precede  his 
resurrection  in  order  of  time;  there  is  a  succession  in  this;  both  at 
once  are  known  by  God ;  yet  the  act  of  hia  knowledge  is  not  exer- 
cised about  Christ  as  dying  and  rising  at  the  same  time ;  so  that 
there  is  succession  in  things  when  there  is  no  succession  in  God's 
knowledge  of  them.  Since  God  knows  time,  he  knows  all  things 
as  they  are  in  time ;  he  doth  not  know  all  things  to  be  at  once, 
though  he  knows  at  once  what  is,  has  been,  and  will  be.  All  things 
are  past,  present,  and  to  come,  in  regard  of  their  existence ;  but 
there  is  not  past,  present,  and  to  come,  in  regard  of  God's  knowledge 
of  them,'  because  he  sees  and  knows  not  bv  any  other,  but  by  him- 
self; he  is  his  own  light  by  which  he  sees,  his  own  glass  wherein  he 
Bees;  beholding  himself,  he  beholds  aU  things. 

(2.)  There  is  no  succession  in  the  decrees  of  God.  He  doth  not 
decree  this  now,  which  he  decreed  not  before ;  for  as  his  works  were 
known  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  so  his  works  were  decreed 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world ;  as  they  are  known  at  once,  so  they 
are  decreed  at  once;  there  is  a  succession  in  the  execution  of  them ; 
first  grace,  then  glory ;  but  the  purpose  of  God  for  the  bestowing  of 
both,  was  in  one  and  the  same  moment  of  eternity.  "  He  chose  us  in 
him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  that  we  should  be  holy" 
(Eph.  i.  4) :  The  choice  of  Christ,  and  the  choice  of  some  in  him  to 
be  holy  and  to  be  happy,  were  before  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
It  is  by  the  eternal  counsel  of  God  all  things  appear  in  time ;  they 
appear  in  their  order  according  to  the  counsel  and  will  of  God  from 
eternity.  The  redemption  of  the  world  is  after  the  creation  of  the 
world ;  but  the  decree  whereby  the  world  was  created,  and  whereby 
it  was  redeemed,  was  from  eternity. 

(3.)  God  is  his  own  eternity.  He  is  not  eternal  by  grant,  and  the 
disposal  of  any  ^ther,  but  by  nature  and  essence.'*  The  eternity  of 
Goa  is  nothing  else  but  the  duration  of  God ;  and  the  duration  of 
(jod  is  nothing  else  but  his  existence  enduring.*  If  eternity  were 
anything  distinct  from  God,  and  not  of  the  essence  of  God, 'then  there 
would  be  something  which  was  not  God,  necessary  to  perfect  God, 
Ab  immortality  is  the  great  perfection  of  a  rational  creature,  so  eter- 
nity is  the  choice  perfection  of  God,  yea,  the  gloss  and  lustre  of  all 

*  Psnieosu.  ■  Caloy.  Socioian.  ■  Ezistentia  durana. 
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Otters.  Every  perfection  would  be  imperfect,  if  it  were  not  alwajra 
a  perfection.  God  is  essentially  whatsoever  he  is,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  God  but  his  essence.  Duration  or  continuance  in  being  in  crea- 
tures, differs  from  their  being ;  for  they  might  exist  but  fbr  one  in- 
stant, in  which  case  they  may  be  said  to  have  being,  but  not  duration, 
because  all  duration  includes  prius  et  posterius.  All  creatures  niaj 
cease  from  being  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  God;  they  are  not,  therefore, 
durable  by  their  essence,  ana  therefore  are  not  their  own  duration, 
no  more  than  they  are  their  own  existence.  And  though  some  crea- 
tures, as  angels,  and  souls,  may  be  called  everlasting,  as  a  perpetual 
life  is  communicated  to  them  by  God ;  yet  they  can  never  be  called 
their  own  eternity,  because  such  a  duration  is  not  simply  necessary, 
nor  essential  to  tnem,  but  accidental,  depending  upon  the  pleasure 
of  another;  there  is  nothing  in  their  nature  that  can  hinder  them 
from  losing  it,  if  God,  from  whom  they  received  it,  should  design  to 
take  it  away ;  but  as  God  is  his  own  necessity  of  existing,  so  he  is  his 
own  duration  in  existing ;  as  he  doth  necessarily  exist  by  himself^  so 
he  will  always  necessarily  exist  by  himself.y 

(4.)  Hence  all  the  perfections  of  God  are  eternal.  In  regard  of  the 
Divine  eternity,  all  things  in  God  are  eternal;  his  power,  mercy, 
wisdom,  justice,  knowledge.  God  himself  were  not  eternal  if  any  of 
his  perfections,  which  are  essential  to  him,  were  not  eternal  also ;  he 
had  not  else  been  a  perfect  God  from  all  eternity,  and  so  his  whole 
self  had  not  been  eternal.  '  If  anything  belonging  to  the  nature  of  a 
thing  be  wanting,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  that  thing  which  it  ouglit 
to  be.  If  anything  requisite  to  the  nature  of  God  had  been  wanting 
one  moment,  he  could  not  have  been  said  to  be  an  eternal  God. 

II.  God  is  eternal.  The  Spirit  of  God  in  Scripture  condescends  to 
our  capacities  in  signifying  the  eternity  of  God  by  days  and  years, 
which  aie  terms  belonging  to  time,  whereby  we  measure  it  (Ps.  ciL 
27).  But  we  must  no  more  conceive  that  Goa  is  bounded  or  measured 
by  time,  and  hath  succession  of  days,  because  of  those  expressions, 
than  we  can  conclude  him  to  have  a  body,  because  members  are 
ascribed  to  him  in  Scripture,  to  help  our  conceptions  of  his  glorious 
nature  and  operations.  Though  years  are  ascribed  to  him,  yet  they 
are  such  as  cannot  be  numbered,  cannot  be  finished,  since  there  is 
no  proportion  between  the  duration  of  God,  and  the  years  of  men. 
*'  Tne  number  of  his  years  cannot  be  searched  out,  for  he  makes 
small  the  drops  of  water;  they  pour  down  rain  according  to  the 
vapor  thereof  (Job  xxxvi.  26,  27).  The  numbers  of  the  drops  of  rain 
which  have  fallen  in  all  parts  of  the  earth  since  the  creation  of  the 
world,  if  subtracted  from  the  number  of  the  years  of  God,  would  be 
found  a  small  quantity,  a  mere  nothing,  to  the  years  of  God.  As  all 
the  nations  in  the  world  compared  with  God,  are  but  as  the  *'  drop 
of  a  bucket,  worse  than  nothing,  than  vanity"  (Isa.  xl.  15) ;  so  all  the 
ages  of  the  world,  if  compared  with  God,  amount  not  to  so  much  as 
the  one  hundred  thousanath  part  of  a  minute ;  the  minutes  from  the 
creation  may  be  numbered,  out  the  years  of  the  duration  of  God 
being  infinite,  are  without  measure.  As  one  day  is  to  the  life  of  man, 
io  are  a  thousand  years  to  the  life  of  God,    The  Holy  GhoHt  ex- 
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prrsseth  himself  to  tUe  capacity  of  man,  to  give  us  some  norion  of  au 
infinite  duration,  by  a  resemblance  suited  to  the  capacity  of  man.* 
If  a  thousand  years  be  but  as  a  day  to  the  life  of  Grod,  then  as  a  year 
is  to  the  life  oi  man,  so  are  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand 
years  to  the  life  of  God ;  and  as  seventy  years  are  to  the  life  of  man, 
BO  are  twenty-five  millions  four  hundred  and  fifly  thousand  years  to 
the  life  of  God.  Yet  still,  since  there  is  no  proportion  between  time 
and  eternity,  we  must  dart  our  thoughts  beyond  all  those ;  for  years 
and  days  measure  only  the  duration  of  created  things,  and  of  those 
only  that  are  material  and  corporeal,  subject  to  the  motion  of  the 
heavens,  which  makes  days  and  years.**  Sometimes  this  eternity  is 
expressed  by  parts,  as  looking  backward  and  forward ;  by  the  dif- 
ferences of  time,  "  past,  present,  and  to  come"  (Rev.  L  8),  "  which 
was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come"  (Rev.  iv.  8).**  Though  this  might  be 
spoken  of  anything  in  being,  though  but  for  an  hour,  it  was  the  last 
minute,  it  is  now,  and  it  >vill  be  the  next  minute;  yet  the  Holy 
Ghost  would  declare  something  proper  to  God,  as  including  all  parts 
of  time ;  he  always  was,  is  now,  and  always  shall  be.  It  might  always 
be  said  of  him,  he  was,  and  it  may  always  be  said  of  him,  he  will  be ; 
there  is  no  time  when  he  began,  no  time  when  he  shall  cease.  It  can- 
not be  said  of  a  creature  he  always  was,  he  always  is  what  he  was, 
and  he  always  will  be  what  he  is;  but  God  always  is  what  he  was, 
and  always  will  be  what  he  is ;  so  that  it  is  a  very  significant  expres- 
sioQ  of  the  eternity  of  God,  as  can  be  suited  to  our  capacities. 

1.  His  eternity  is  eWdent,  by  the  name  God  gives  himself  (Exod, 
ill  14):  "  And  (jod  said  unto  Moses,  I  am  that  I  am ;  thus  shalt  thou 
say  to  the  children  of  Israel,  *  I  Am  hath  sent  me  unto  you.' "  This 
is  the  name  whereby  he  is  distinguished  from  all  creatures ;  I  Am,  is 
his  proper  name.  This  description  being  in  the  present  tense,  shows 
that  his  essence  knows  no  past,  nor  future ;  if  it  were  he  was,  it  would 
mtimate  he  were  not  now  what  he  once  was ;  if  it  were  he  wiU  be,  it 
would  intimate  he  were  not  yet  what  he  will  be ;  but  /  Am;  I  am 
the  only  being,  the  root  of  all  beings ;  he  is  therefore,  at  the  greatest 
distance  from  not  being,  and  that  is  eternal.  So  that  is  signifies  his 
eternity,  as  well  as  his  perfection  and  immutability.  As  I  Am  speaks 
the  want  of  no  blessedness,  so  it  speaks  the  want  of  no  duration ;  and 
therefore  the  French,  wherever  they  find  this  word  Jehovah,  in  the 
Scripture,  which  we  translate  Lord,  and  Lord  eternal,  render  it  the 
Eternal, — I  am  always  and  immutably  the  same.  The  eternity  of 
God  is  opposed  to  the  volubility  of  time,  which  is  extended  into  past, 
present  and  to  come.  Our  time  is  but  a  small  drop,  as  a  sand  to  aU 
the  atoms  and  small  particles  of  which  the  world  is  made ;  but  God 
is  an  unbounded  sea  of  being.  "  I  Am  that  I  Am ;"  i,  e,  an  infinite 
life;  I  have  not  that  now,  which  I  had  not  formerly;  I  shall  not 
afterwards  have  that  which  I  have  not  now;  I  am  that  in  every 
moment  which  I  was,  and  will  be  in  all  moments  of  time ;  nothing 
can  be  added  to  me,  nothing  can  be  detracted  from  me ;  there  is 
Dothing  superior  to  him,  whidi  can  detract  fro  n  him ;  nothing  deai- 

*  Pft.  xc.  4.   Amyrald,  Trin.  p.  44. 
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Table  Ihat  can  be  added  to  him.  Now  if  there  were  any  "beginning 
and  end  of  God,  any  succession  in  him,  he  could  not  be  *  1  Am  ;"c 
for  in  regard  of  what  was  past,  he  would  not  be ;  in  regard  of  what 
was  to  come,  he  is  not  yet ;  and  upon  this  account  a  heathen  argues 
well  ;**  of  all  creatures  it  may  be  said  they  were,  or  they  will  be ;  but 
of  God  it  cannot  be  said  anything  else  but  €8t^  God  is,  because  he  fills 
an  eternal  duration.  A  creature  cannot  be  said  to  be,  if  it  be  not  yet, 
nor  if  it  be  not  now,  but  hath  been.«  God  only  can  be  called  "  I 
Am ;"  all  creatures  have  more  of  not  being,  than  being ;  for  every 
creature  was  nothing  from  eternity,  before  it  was  made  something  in 
time ;  and  if  it  be  incorruptible  in  its  whole  nature,  it  will  be  nothing 
to  eternity  after  it  hath  been  something  in  time ;  and  if  it  be  not  cor- 
ruptible in  its  nature,  as  the  angels,  or  in  every  part  of  its  nature,  aa 
man  in  regard  of  his  soul ;  yet  it  hath  not  properly  a  being,  because 
it  is  dependent  upon  the  pleasure  of  God  to  continue  it,  or  deprive  it 
of  it ;  and  while  it  is,  it  is  mutable,  and  all  mutability  is  a  mixture 
of  not  being.  If  God  therefore  be  properly  "  I  Am,"  t.  e,  being,  it 
follows  that  he  always  was;  for  if  he  were  not  always,  he  must,  as 
was  argued  before,  be  produced  by  some  other,  or  by  himself;  by 
another  he  could  not;  then  he  had  not  been  God,  but  a  creature;  nor 
by  himself,  for  then  as  producing,  he  must  be  before  himself,  as  pro- 
duced ;  he  had  been  before  he  was.  And  he  always  will  be ;  for  being 
**I  Am,"  having  all  being  in  himself,  and  the  fountain  of  all  being  to 
everything  else,  how  can  he  ever  have  his  name  changed  to  I  am  not 
2.  Godhathlifeinhimself(Johnv.  26):  ''The  Father  hath  life 
in  himself ;"  he  is  the  "living  God;"  therefore  "steadfast  forever" 
(Dan.  vi.  26).  He  hath  life  by  his  essence,  not  by  participation.  He 
is  a  sun  to  give  light  and  life  to  all  creatures,  but  receives  not  light 
or  life  from  anything ;  and  therefore  he  hath  an  unlimited  life,  not 
a  drop  of  life,  but  a  fountain ;  not  a  spark  of  a  limited  life,  but  a 
life  transcending  all  bounds.  He  hath  life  in  himself;  all  creatures 
have  their  life  in  him  and  from  him.  He  that  hath  life  in  himself 
doth  necessarily  exist,  and  could  never  be  made  to  exist ;  for  then 
he  had  not  life  in  himself,  but  in  that  which  made  him  to  exist,  and 
gave  him  life.  What  doth  necessarily  exist  therefore,  exists  from 
eternity  ;  what  hath  being  of  itself  could  never  be  produced  in  time, 
could  not  want  being  one  moment,  because  it  hath  oeing  from  its  es- 
sence, without  influence  of  any  efficient  cause.  When  God  pro- 
nounced his  name,  "  I  Am  that  I  Am,"  angels  and  men  were  in 
being;  the  world  had  been  created  above  two  thousand  four  hundred 
years ;  Moses,  to  whom  he  then  speaks,  was  in  being ;  yet  God  only 
is,  because  he  only  hath  the  fountain  of  being  in  himself;  but  all 
that  they  were  was  a  rivulet  from  him.  He  hath  from  nothing  else, 
that  he  doth  subsist ;  everything  else  hath  its  subsistence  from  him 
as  their  root,  as  the  beam  from  the  sun,  as  the  rivers  and  fountains 
from  the  sea.*"  All  life  is  seated  in  God,  as  in  its  proper  throne,  in 
its  most  perfect  purity.  God  is  life ;  it  is  in  him  originally,  radical- 
ly, therefore  eternally.  He  is  a  pure  act,  nothing  but  vigor  and  act* 
he  hath  by  his  nature  that  life  which  others  have  by  his  grant 

•  Thee.  Salmur.  p.  1.  p  145,  Tlios.  14.        *  Plutarch  de  E2,  I.  p.  892. 
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whence  tlie  Apoetle  saith  (1  Tim.  yi.  16)  not  only  that  he  is  immor- 
tal, but  he  hath  immortality  in  a  full  possession ;  fee  simple,  not  de* 
pending  upon  the  will  of  another,  but  containing  all  thmgs  within 
aimael£  He  that  hath  life  in  himself,  and  is  from  himself,  cannot  buJ 
be.  He  always  was,  because  he  received  his  being  from  no  other, 
and  none  can  take  away  that  being  which  was  not  given  by  another. 
K  there  were  anv  sjpace  before  he  did  exist,  then  there  was  some- 
thing which  made  him  to  exist ;  life  would  not  then  be  in  him,  but 
in  that  which  produced  him  into  being ;  he  could  not  then  be  God, 
but  that  other  which  gave  him  being  would  be  God.?  And  to  say 
God  sprung  into  being  by  chance,  when  we  see  nothing  in  the  world 
that  is  brought  forth  by  chance,  but  hath  some  cause  of  its  existence, 
would  be  vain ;  for  since  God  is  a  being,  chance,  which  is  nothing, 
could  not  bring  forth  something ;  and  by  the  same  reason,  that  he 
sprung  up  by  chance,  he  might  totally  vanish  by  chance.  What  a 
strange  notion  of  a  God  would  this  be  1  such  a  God  that  had  no  life 
in  himself  but  from  chance  I  Since  he  hath  life  in  himself,  and  that 
there  was  no  cause  of  his  existence,  he  can  have  no  cause  of  his 
limitation,  and  can  no  more  be  determined  to  a  time,  than  he  can  to 
a  place.  What  hath  life  in  itself,  hath  life  without  bounds,  and  can 
never  desert  it,  nor  be  deprived  of  it ;  so  that  he  lives  necessarily, 
and  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  he  should  not  live ;  whereas  all 
other  things  "  live,  and  move,  and  have  their  being  in  him"  (Acta 
xvii  28) ;  and  as  they  live  by  his  will,  so  they  can  return  to  nothing 
at  his  word. 

3.  K  God  were  not  eternal,  he  were  not  immutable  in  his  nature. 
It  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  immutability  to  be  without  eternity ; 
for  whatsoever  begins,  is  changed  in  its  passing  from  not  being  to 
being.  It  began  to  be  what  it  was  not ;  and  if  it  ends,  it  ceaseth  to 
be  what  it  was ;  it  cannot  therefore  be  said  to  be  God,  if  there  were 
neither  beginning  or  ending,  or  succession  in  it  (Mai.  iii.  6) :  "I  am 
the  Lord,  I  change  not;"  (Job  xxxvii.  28):  "Touching  the  Al- 
mighty, we  cannot  find  him  out."  God  argues  here,  saith  Calvin, 
from  his  unchangeable  nature  as  Jehovah,  to  his  immutability  in  his 
purpose.  Had  he  not  been  eternal,  there  had  been  the  greatest 
cbmge  from  nothing  to  something.  A  change  of  essence  is  greater 
than  a  change  of  pxirpose.  God  is  a  sun  guttering  always  in  the 
same  glory ;  no  growmg  up  in  youth ;  no  passing  on  to  age.  If  he 
were  not  without  succession,  standing  in  one  point  of  eternity,  there 
would  be  a  change  from  past  to  present,  from  present  to  future.  The 
eternity  of  God  is  a  shield  against  all  kind  of  mutability.  If  any- 
thing sprang  up  in  the  essence  of  Gbd  that  was  not  there  before, 
he  could  not  be  said  to  be  either  an  eternal,  or  an  unchanged  sub- 
stance. 

1  God  could  not  be  an  infinitely  perfect  Being,  if  he  were  not 
eternal  A  finite  duration  is  inconsistent  with  infinite  perfection. 
Whatsoever  is  contracted  within  the  limits  of  time,  cannot  swallow 
^p  all  perfections  in  itself  God  hath  an  unsearchable  perfection. 
"  Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God?  canst  thou  find  out  the  Al- 
niighty  unto  perfection ?"  (Job  xi.  7.)    He  cannot  be  found  out:  he 
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is  infinite,  because  lie  is  incomprehensible.  Incompiebensibility 
ariseth  from  an  infinite  perfection,  which  cannot  be  fathomed  by  the 
short  line  of  man's  imderstanding.  His  essence  in  regard  of  its  dif- 
fusion, and  in  regard  of  its  duration,  is  incomprehensible,  as  well  as 
fis  action :  if  God,  therefore,  had  beginning,  he  could  not  be 
infinite ;  if  not  infinite,  he  did  not  possess  the  highest  perfection ; 
because  a  perfection  might  be  conceived  beyond  it.  If  his  being 
could  fail,  ne  were  not  perfect ;  can  that  deserve  the  name  of  the 
highest  perfection,  which  is  capable  of  corruption  and  dissolution  ? 
To  be  finite  and  limited,  is  the  greatest  imperfection,  for  it  consists 
in  a  denial  of  being.  He  could  not  be  the  most  blessed  Being  if  he 
were  not  always  so,  and  should  not  forever  remain  so ;  and  whatso- 
ever perfections  he  had,  would  be  soured  by  the  thoughts,  that  in 
time  they  would  cease,  and  so  could  not  be  pure  afi*ections,  because 
not  permanent ;  but  "He  is  blessed  from  everlasting  to  everlasting" 
(Ps.  xli.  18).  Had  he  a  beginning,  he  could  not  have  all  perfection 
without  limitation ;  he  would  have  been  limited  by  that  which  gave 
him  beginning ;  that  which  gave  him  being  would  be  God,  and  not 
himself,  and  so  more  perfect  than  he :  but  since  God  is  the  most 
sovereign  perfection,  tnan  which  nothing  can  be  imagined  perfecter 
by  the  most  capacious  understanding,  He  is  certainly  "  eternal ;" 
being  infinite,  nothing  can  be  added  to  him,  nothmg  detracted 
from  him. 

5.  God  could  not  be  omnipotent,  almighty,  if  he  were  not  etemaL 
The  title  of  almighty  agrees  not  with  a  nature  that  had  a  beginning; 
whatsoever  hath  a  beginning  was  once  nothing ;  and  when  it  was 
nothing,  could  act  nothing:  where  there  is  no  being  there  is  no 
power.  Neither  doth  the  title  of  almighty  agree  with  a  perishing 
nature :  he  can  do  nothing  to  purpose,  that  cannot  preserve  himseli 
against  the  outward  force  ana  violence  of  enemies,  or  against  the 
inward  causes  of  corruption  and  dissolution.  No  account  is  to  be 
made  of  man,  because  "  his  breath  is  in  his  nostrils"  (Isa.  ii.  22)  ; 
could  a  better  account  be  made  of  God,  if  he  were  of  the  like  con- 
dition ?  He  could  not  properly  be  almighty,  that  were  not  always 
mighty ;  if  he  be  omnipotent,  nothing  can  impair  him ;  he  that  hath 
all  power,  can  have  no  hurt.  If  he  doth  whatsoever  he  pleaseth, 
notning  can  make  him  miserable,  since  misery  consists  in  those 
things  which  happen  against  our  will.**  The  almightiness  and  eter- 
nity of  God  are  linked,  together :  "  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  be- 
ginning and  ending,  saith  the  Lord,  which  was,  and  which  is,  and 
which  is  to  come,  tne  Almighty"  (Rev.  i.  8) :  almighty  because  eter- 
nal, and  eternal  because  almignty. 

6.  God  would  not  be  the  first  cause  of  all  if  he  were  not  eternal ; 
but  he  is  the  fii'st  and  the  last ;  the  first  cause  of  all  tilings,  the  last 
end  of  all  things :»  that  which  is  the  first  cannot  begin  to  be ;  it 
were  not  then  the  first ;  it  cannot  cease  to  be :  whatsoever  is  dis- 
solved, is  dissolved  into  that  whereof  it  doth  consist,  which  was  be- 
fore it,  and  then  it  was  not  the  first.  The  world  might  not  have 
been ;  it  was  once  nothing ;  it  must  have  some  cause  to  caU  it  out 
of  nothing:  nothing  hath  no  power  to  make  itself  something;  there 
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IB  a  superior  cause,  by  whose  will  and  power  it  comes  into  being, 
and  so  gives  all  the  creatures  their  distinct  forms.  *^  This  power  can- 
not but  be  eternal ;  it  must  be  before  the  world ;  the  founder  must 
be  before  the  foundation ;  and  his  existence  must  be  from  eternity ; 
or  we  must  say  nothing  did  exist  from  eternity  :*  and  if  there  were 
no  being  from  eternity,  there  could  not  now  be  any  being  in  time. 
"What  we  see,  and  what  we  are,  must  arise  from  itself  or  some  othei*; 
it  cannot  from  itself:  if  anything  made  itself,  it  had  a  power  to 
make  itself;  it  then  had  an  active  power  before  it  had  a  being ;  it 
was  something  in  regard  of  power,  and  was  nothing  in  regard  of 
existence  at  the  same  time.  Suppose  it  had  a  power  to  produce 
itself,  this  power  must  be  conferred  upon  it  bv  another ;  and  so  the 
power  of  producing  itself,  was  not  from  itself,  but  from  another ; 
but  if  the  power  of  being  was  from  itself,  why  did  it  not  produce 
itself  before?  why  was  it  one  moment  out  of  being?™  K  there  be 
any  ejristence  of  things,  it  is  necessary  that  that  which  was  the  "  first 
cause,"  should  "  exist  fix)m  eternity."  Whatsoever  was  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  world,  yet  the  nrst  and  chief  cause  wherein  we 
must  rest,  must  have  nothing  before  it ;  if  it  had  anything  before  it, 
it  were  not  the  first ;  he  therefore  that  is  the  first  cause,  must  be 
without  beginning ;  nothing  must  be  before  him ;  if  he  had  a  be- 
ginning from  some  other,  he  could  not  be  the  first  principle  and 
author  of  all  things ;  if  he  be  the  first  cause  of  all  things,  he  must 
give  himself  a  beginning,  or  be  from  eternity  :  he  could  not  give 
himself  a  beginning ;  whatsoever  begins  in  time  was  nothing  before, 
and  when  it  was  nothing,  it  could  do  nothing ;  it  could  not  give 
itself  anything,  for  then  it  gave  what  it  had  not,  and  did  what  it  could 
not.  If  he  made  himself  in  time,  why  did  he  not  make  himself  be- 
fore? what  hindered  him?  It  was  either  because  he  could  not,  or 
because  he  would  not ;  if  he  could  not,  he  always  wanted  power, 
and.  always  would,  unless  it  were  bestowed  upon  him,  and  then  he 
could  not  be  said  to  be  from  himself.  If  he  would  not  make  him- 
self before,  then  he  might  have  made  himself  when  he  would  :  how 
had  he  the  power  of  willing  and  nilling  without  a  being  ?  Nothing 
cannot  will  or  nill ;  nothing  hath  no  faculties ;  so  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  grant  some  eternal  being,  or  run  into  inextricable  labyrinths 
and  mazes.  If  we  deny  some  eternal  being,  we  must  deny  all 
being ;  our  own  being,  the  being  of  everything  about  us ;  uncon- 
ceivable absurdities  will  arise.  So,  then,  if  God  were  the  cause  of 
all  things,  he  did  exist  before  aU  things,  and  that  from  eternity. 

in.  Iltemity  is  only  proper  to  Grod,  and  not  communicable.  It 
is  as  great  a  madness  to  ascribe  eternity  to  the  creature,  as  to  deprive 
the  Lord  of  the  creature  of  eternity. °  It  is  so  proper  to  God,  that 
when  the  apostle  would  prove  the  deity  of  Christ,  he  proves  it  by  his 
immutability  and  eternity,  as  well  as  his  creating  power :  "  Thou  art 
the  same,  and  thy  years  shall  not  fail  (Heb.  i.  10-12).  The  argu- 
ment had  not  strength,  if  eternity  belonged  essentially  to  any  out 
God ;  and  therefore  he  is  said  only  to  have  "  immortality"  (1  Tim.  vi 
16):  all  other  things  receive  their  being  from  him,  and  can  be  de» 
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prived  of  their  being  by  him :  all  things  depend  on  him ;  he  of  none: 
all  other  things  are  like  clothes,  which  would  consiune  if  God  pre- 
served them  not  Immortality  is  appropriated  to  God,  i.  e.  an  inde- 
pe.ident  immortality.  Angels  and  souls  have  an  immortality,  but 
by  donation  from  God,  not  by  their  own  essence ;  dependent  upon 
their  Creator,  not  necessary  in  their  own  nature :  God  might  Lave 
annihilated  them  after  he  had  created  them ;  so  that  their  duration 
cannot  properly  be  called  an  eternity,  it  being  extrinsical  to  them, 
and  dependent  upon  the  will  of  their  Creator,  by  whom  they  may 
be  extmguished ;  it  is  not  an  absolute  and  necessary,  but  a  precaiioufl 
immortality.  "Whatsoever  is  not  God,  is  temporary;  whatsoever  is 
eternal,  is  Gt)d.  It  is  a  contradiction  to  say  a  creature  can  be  eter- 
nal; as  nothing  eternal  is  created,  so  notning  created  is  eternal 
"What  is  distinct  from  the  nature  of  God  cannot  be  eternal,  eternity 
being  the  essence  of  God.  Every  creature,  in  the  notion  of  a  crea- 
ture, speaks  a  dependence  on  some  cause,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
eternal.  As  it  is  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  God  not  to  be  eternal, 
so  it  is  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  a  creature  to  be  eternal ;  for  then 
a  creature  would  be  equal  to  the  Creator,  and  the  Creator,  or  the 
Cause,  would  not  be  before  the  creature,  or  eflfect.^  It  would  be  all 
one  to  admit  many  gods,  as  many  eternals ;  and  all  one  to  say,  God 
can  be  created,  as  to  say  a  creature  can  be  uncreated,  which  is  to  be 
eternaL 

1.  Creation  is  a  producing  something  from  nothing.  What  was 
once  nothing,  cannot  therefore  be  eternal ;  not  being  was  eternal ; 
therefore  its  oeing  could  not  be  eternal,  for  it  should  be  then  before 
it  was,  and  would  be  something  when  'it  was  nothing.  It  is  the 
nature  of  a  creature  to  be  nothing  before  it  was  created ;  what  was 
nothing  before  it  was,  cannot  be  equal  with  God  in  an  eternity  of 
duration. 

2.  There  is  no  creature  but  is  mutable,  therefore  not  eternal.  As 
it  had  a  change  from  nothing  to  something,  so  it  may  be  changed 
from  being  to  not  being.  K  the  creature  were  not  mutable,  it  would 
be  most  perfect,  and  so  would  not  be  a  creature,  but  God ;  for  God 
only  is  most  perfect.  It  is  as  much  the  essence  of  a  creature  to  be 
mutable,  as  it  is  the  essence  of  God  to  be  immutable.  Mutability 
and  eternity  are  utterly  inconsistent. 

8.  No  creature  is  infinite,  therefore  not  eternal :  to  be  infinite  in 
duration  is  all  one  as  to  be  infinite  in  essence.  It  is  as  reasonable  to 
conceive  a  creature  immense,  filling  all  places  at  once,  as  eternal, 
extended  to  all  ages ;  because  neither  can  be  without  infiniteness, 
which  is  the  property  of  the  Deity.p  A  creature  may  as  well  be 
without  bounds  of  place,  as  limitations  of  time. 

4.  No  eflFect  of  an  intellectual  free  agent  can  be  equal  in  duration 
to  its  cause.  The  productions  of  natural  agents  are  as  ancient  often 
as  themselves ;  the  sun  produceth  a  beam  as  old  in  time  as  itself; 
but  who  ever  heard  of  a  piece  of  wise  workmanship  as  old  as  the 
wise  artificer?  God  produced  a  creature,  not  necessarily  and  natu- 
rally, as  the  sun  doth  a  beam,  but  freely,  as  an  intelligent  agent. 
The  sun  was  not  necessary;  it  might  he  or  not  be^  according  to  the 
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pleasure  of  God.  A  free  act  of  the  will  is  necessary  to  precede  in 
order  of  time,  as  the  cause  of  such  effects  as  are  purely  voluntaiy.q 
Those  causes  that  act  as  soon  as  they  exist  act  naturally,  necessarily, 
not  freely,  and  cannot  cease  from  acting.  But  suppose  a  creattire 
might  have  existed  by  the  will  of  God  from  eternity;  yet,  as  some 
think,  it  could  not  be  said  absolutely,  and  in  its  own  nature  to  be 
eternal,  because  eternity  was  not  of  the  essence  of  it  The  creature 
could  not  be  its  own  duration ;  for  though  it  were  from  eternity,  it 
might  not  have  been  from  etemitjr,  because  its  existence  depended 
upon  the  free  will  of  God,  who  might  have  chose  whether  he  would 
have  created  it  or  no.  God  only  is  eternal ;  "  the  first  and  the  last, 
the  beginning  and  the  end ;"  who,  as  he  subsisted  before  any  creature 
had  a  being,  so  he  will  eternally  subsist  if  all  creatures  were  reduced 
to  nothing. 

IV.  Use  1.  Information.  If  God  be  of  an  eternal  duration,  then 
"  Christ  is  God."  Eternity  is  the  property  of  God,  but  it  is  ascribed 
to  Christ:  "He  is  before  all  thmgs"  (Col.  i.  17),  t.  e.  all  created 
things;  he  is  therefore  no  creature,  and  if  no  creature,  eternal.  "  All 
things  were  created  by  him,"  both  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  angels,  as 
well  as  men,  whether  they  be  thrones  or  dominions  (ver.  16).  If  all 
things  were  his  creatures,  then  he  is  no  creature ;  if  he  were,  all 
thin^  were  not  created  by  him,  or  he  must  create  himself  He  hath 
no  difference  of  time ;  for  he  is  "  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for- 
ever:"' the  same,  with  the  name  of  God,  "  I  Am,"  whicn  signifies 
his  eternity.  He  is  no  more  to-day  than  he  was  yesterday,  nor  will 
be  any  other  to-morrow  than  he  is  to-day ;  and  therefore  Melchizedec, 
whose  descent,  birth,  and  death,  father  ^and  mother,  beginning  and 
end  of  days,  are  not  upon  record,  was  a  type  of  the  existence  of 
Christ  without  difference  of  time ;  "  Having  neither  beginning  of 
days  nor  end  of  life,  but  made  like  the  Son  of  God"  (Heb.  vii.  3). 
Tfie  suppression  of  his  birth  and  death  was  intended  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  a  type  of  the  excellency  of  Christ's  person  in  regard  of  his 
eternity,  anci  the  duration  of  his  charge  in  regard  of  his  priesthood. 
As  there  was  an  appearance  of  an  eternity  in  the  suppression  of  the 
Tace  of  Melchisedec,  so  there  is  a  true  eternity  in  the  Son  of  GoA 
How  could  the  eternity  of  the  Son  of  God  be  expressed  by  any  re- 
semblance so  well,  as  by  such  a  suppression  of  the  beginning  and 
end  of  this  great  person,  different  from  the  custom  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  in  the  Old  Testoment,  who  often  records  the  generations  and 
ends  of  holy  men ;  and  why  might  not  this,  which  was  a  kind  of  a 
shadow  of  eternity,  be  a  representation  of  the  true  eternity  of  Christ, 
as  well  as  the  restoration  of  Isaac  to  his  father  without  death,  is  said 
to  be  a  fi^re  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  after  a  real  death  ?»  Mel- 
chisedec IS  only  mentioned  once  (without  any  record  of  his  extrac- 
tion) in  his  appearance  to  Abraham  after  his  victory,  as  if  he  came 
from  heaven  only  for  that  action,  and  instantly  disappeared  again, 
•8  if  he  had  been  an  eternal  person.  And  Christ  himself  hints  his 
own  eternity:  "  I  came  forth  from  the  Father,  and  am  come  into 
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the  world ;  again  I  leave  the  world,  and  go  to  the  Father"  (John  xvi 
28).  He  goes  to  the  Father  as  he  came  from  the  Father ;  he  goes  to 
the  Father  "  for  everlasting,"  so  he  came  from  the  Father  "from 
everlasting ;"  there  is  the  same  duration  in  cJming  forth  from  the 
Father,^  as  in  returning  to  the  Father.  But  more  plainly :  he  speaks 
of  a  glory  that  he  "  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was"  (jolm 
xvii.  5),  when  there  was  no  creature  in  being.  This  is  an  actual 
glory,  and  not  only  in  decree ;  for  a  decreed  glory  believers  had,  and 
why  may  not  every  one  of  them  say  the  same  words,  "  Father,  glo- 
rify me  with  that  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  world  was," 
if  it  were  only  a  glory  in  decree  ?  Nay,  it  may  be  said  of  every  man, 
he  was  before  the  world  was,  because  he  was  so  in  decree.  Christ 
speaks  of  something  peculiar  to  him,  a  glory  in  actual  possession 
before  the  world  was :  "  Glorify  me,  embrace,  honor  me  as  thy  Son, 
whereas  I  have  now  been,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  handled  dis- 
gracefully as  a  servant."  If  it  were  only  in  decree,  why  is  not  the 
like  expression  used  of  others  in  Scripture  as  well  as  of  Christ? 
Why  did  he  not  use  the  same  words  for  his  disciples  that  were  then 
with  him,  who  had  a  glory  in  decree  ?  His  eternity  is  also  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament:  ^*  The  Lord  possessed  me  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  way,  before  his  works  of  old"  (rrov.  viii.  22).  If  he  were 
the  work  of  God,  he  existed  before  himself,  if  he  existed  before  all 
the  works  of  God.  It  is  so  not  properly  meant  of  the  essential  wis- 
dom of  God,  since  the  discourse  runs  in  the  name  of  a  person ;  and 
several  passages  there  are  which  belong  not  so  much  to  the  essentiiil 
wisdom  of  God,  as  ver.  13 :  "  The  evU  way  and  the  fSx)ward  mouth 
do  I  hate,"  which  belongs  rather  to  the  holiness  of  God,  than  to  th6 
essential  wisdom  of  God ;  besides,  it  is  distinguished  from  Jehovah, 
as  possessed  by  him,  "and  rejoicing  before  him."  Yet  plainer: 
"  Out  of  thee,"  i.  e,  Bethlehem,  **  shall  he  come  forth  to  be  Kuler  in 
Israel,  whose  goings  forth  have  been  from  of  old,  ftx)m  everlasting," 
obi?  "^Ts-iQ  "  from  the  ways  of  eternity"  (Mic.  v.  2),  There  are  two 
goings  forth  of  Christ  described,  one  from  Bethlehem,  in  the  days 
of  his  incarnation,  and  another  from  eternity.  The  Holy  Ghost 
adds,  after  his  prediction  of  his  incarnation,  his  going  out  from  ever- 
lasting, that  none  should  doubt  of  his  deity.  If  this  going  out  from 
everlasting  were  only  in  the  purpose  of  God,  it  might  be  said  of 
David,  and  of  every  creature ;  and  in  Isa.  ix.  6  he  is  particularly 
called  the  "  everlasting,"  or  "  eternal  Father ;"  not  the  Father  in  the 
Trinity,  but  a  Father  to  us ;  yet  "  eternal,"  the  "  Father  of  eternity." 
As  he  is  the  "  mighty  God,"  so  he  is  "  the  everlasting  Father."  Can 
such  a  title  be  ascribed  to  any  whose  being  depends  upon  the  will 
of  another,  and  may  be  dashed  out  at  the  pleasure  of  a  superior? 
As  the  eternity  of  God  is  the  ground  of  aU  religion,  so  the  eternity 
of  Christ  is  the  ground  of  the  Christian  religion.  Could  our  sins  be 
perfectly  expiated  had  he  not  an  eternal  divinity  to  answer  for  the 
offences  committed  against  an  eternal  God?  Temporary  sufferings 
had  been  of  little  validity,  without  an  infiniteness  and  eternity  in  bos 
person  to  add  weight  to  his  passion. 

2.  If  God  be  eternal,  he  knows  all  things  as  present.     All  things 
axe  present  to  him  in  his  eternity ;  for  ^lis  is  the  notion  of  eter- 
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nitv,  to  be  without  succession.*  If  eternity  be  one  indivisible  point, 
ani  is  not  diffosed  into  preceding  and  succeeding  parts^  then  that 
which  is  known  in  it  or  by  it  is  perceived  without  any  succession, 
for  knowledge  is  as  the  substance  of  the  person  knowing ;  if  that 
hath  various  actions  and  distinct  from  itself,  then  it  understands  things 
in  differences  of  time  as  time  presents  them  to  view.  But,  since 
God's  being  depends  not  upon  the  revolutions  of  time,  so  neither 
does  his  knowledge ;  it  exceeds  all  motions  of  years  and  days,  com* 
prehends  infinite  spaces  of  past  and  future.  God  considers  all  things 
m  his  eternity  in  one  simple  knowledge,  as  if  they  were  now  acted 
before  him :  "  Kjiown  unto  God  are  all  his  works  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world;"  ^n*  uiiai^og^  d  seculOj  "from  eternity"  (Acts  xv. 
18).  God's  knowledge  is  co-eternal  with  him ;  if  he  knows  that  in 
time  which  he  did  not  not  know  from'  eternity,  he  would  not  be 
eternally  perfect,  since  knowledge  is  the  perfection  of  an  intelligent 
nature. 

3.  How  bold  and  foolish  is  it  for  a  mortal  creature  to  censure  the 
counsels  and  actions  of  an  eternal  God,  or  be  too  curious  in  his  inqui- 
sitions 1    It  is  by  the  consideration  of  the  unsearchable  number  of 
the  jrears  of  God  that  Elihu  checks  too  bold  inquiries :  "  who  hath 
enjoined  him  his  way,  or  who  can  say.  Thou  hast  wrought  iniquity? 
Beholdy  God  is  great,  and  we  know  nim  not ;  neither  can  the  num- 
ber of  his  years  be  searched  out.""     Eternity  sets  God  above  our  in- 
quiries and  censures.     Infants  of  a  day  old  are  not  able  to  under- 
stand the  acts  of  wise  and  gray  heads :  shall  we,  that  are  of  so  short 
a  being  and  understanding  as  yesterday,  presume  to  measure  the  mo- 
tions of  eternity  by  our  scanty  intellects  ?     We  that  cannot  foresee  an 
unexpected  accident  which  falls  in  to  blast  a  well-laid  design,  and  run  a 
ship  many  leagues  back  from  the  intended  harbor ;  we  cannot  under* 
stand  the  reason  of  things  we  see  done  in  time,  the  motions  of  the  sea, 
the  generation  of  rain,  the  nature  of  light,  the  sympathies  and  antipa- 
thies of  the  creatures ;  and  shall  we  dare  to  censure  the  actions  of 
an  eternal  God,  so  infinitely  beyond  our  reach  ?     The  counsels  of  a 
boundless  being  are  not  to  be  scanned  by  the  brain  of  a  silly  worm, 
that  hath  breathed  but  a  few  minutes  in  the  world.    Since  eternity 
cannot  be  comprehended  in  time,  it  is  not  to  be  judged  by  a  crea- 
ture of  time :  "  Let  lis  remember  to  magnify  his  works  which  we  be- 
hold," because  he  is  eternal,  which  is  the  exhortation  of  Elihu,  backed 
by  this  doctrine  of  God's  eternity  (Job  xxxvi.  24),  and  not  accuse 
any  work  of  him  who  is  the  "  Ancient  of  Daj^s,"  or  presume  to  direct 
him  of  whose  eternity  we  come  infinitely  short.     Whenever,  there- 
fore, any  unworthy  notion  of  the  counsels  and  works  of  God  is  sug- 
gested to  us  by  Satan,  or  our  own  corrupt  hearts,  let  us  look  back- 
ward to  (tod's  eternal  and  our  own  short  duration,  and  silence 
ourselves  with  the  same  question  wherewith  God  put  a  stop  to  the 
reasoning  of  Job—"  Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  earth?"  (Job  xxxviii  4),  and  reprove  ourselves  for  our  curiosity, 
since  we  are  of  so  short  a  standing,  and  were  nothing  when  the 
eternal  God  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  world. 

i.  What  a  folly  and  boldness  is  there  in  sin,  since  an  eternal  God 

*  Petar.  "  Job  xxxvi.  26,  compared  with  ver.  23. 
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is  offended  thereby  I  All  sin  is  aggravated  by  God's  eternity.  The 
blackness  of  the  heathen  idolatry  was  in  changing  the  glory  of  the 
incorruptible  God  (Rom.  i.  28);  erecting  resemblances  of  mm  con- 
trary to  his  immortal  nature ;  as  if  the  eternal  God,  whose  life  is  as 
milimited  as  eternity,  were  like  those  creatures  whose  beings  are 
measured  by  the  short  ell  of  time,  which  are  of  a  corruptible  na- 
ture, and  daily  passing  on  to  corruption  ;  they  could  not  really  de-  ' 
prive  God  of  his  glory  and  immortality,  but  fiiey  did  in  estimation. 
There  is  in  the  nature  of  every  sin  a  tendency  to  reduce  God  to  a 
not  being.  He  that  thinks  unworthily  of  God,  or  acts  unworthily 
towards  him,  doth  (as  much  as  in  him  lies)  sully  and  destroy  these 
two  perfections  of  his,  immutability  and  eternity.  It  is  a  carriage, 
as  if  he  were  as  contemptible  as  a  creature  that  were  but  of  yester- 
day, and  shall  not  remain  in  being  to-morrow.  He  that  would  put 
an  end  to  God's  glory  by  darkening  it,  would  put  an  end  to  God's 
life  by  destroying  it.  He  that  should  love  a  beast  with  as  great  an 
affection  as  he  loves  a  man,  contemns  a  rational  nature ;  and  he  that 
loves  a  perishing  thing  with  the  same  affection  he  should  love  an 
everlasting  God,  contemns  his  eternity ;  he  debaseth  the  duration  of 
God  below  that  of  the  world.  The  low  valuation  of  God  speaks 
him  iu  his  esteem  no  better  than  withering  grass,  or  a  gourd,  which 
lasts  for  a  night ;  and  the  creature  which  possesses  his  affection,  to 
be  a  good  that  lasts  forever.  How  foolish,  then,  is  every  sin  that 
tends  to  destroy  a  being  that  cannot  destroy  or  desert  himself;  a 
Being,  without  whose  eternity  the  sinner  himself  could  not  have 
had  the  capacitv  of  a  being  to  dffi'ont  him  I  How  base  is  that  which 
would  not  let  the  works  of  God  remain  in  their  established  posture! 
How  much  more  base  is  not  enduring  the  fountain  and  glory  of  all 
beings,  that  would  not  only  put  an  end  to  the  beauty  of  the  world, 
but  the  eternity  of  God ! 

5.  How  dreadful  is  it  to  lie  under  the  stroke  of  an  eternal  God  I  His 
eternity  is  as  great  a  terror  to  him  that  hates  him,  as  it  is  a  comfort  to 
him  that  loves  him ;  because  he  is  the  "  living  God,  an  everlasting 
king,  the  nations  shall  not  be  able  to  abide  his  indignation"  (Jer.  x. 
10).  Though  God  be  least  in  their  thoughts,  and  is  made  light  of 
in  the  world,  yet  the  thoughts  of  God's  eternity,  when  he  .comes  to 
judge  the  world,  shall  make  the  slighters  of  him  tremble.  That  the 
Judge  and  punisher  lives  forever,  is  the  greatest  grievance  to  a  soul 
in  misery,  and  adds  an  inconceivable  weight  to  it,  above  what  the 
infiniteness  of  God's  executive  power  could  do  without  that  dura- 
tion. His  eternity  makes  the  punishment  more  dreadful  than  his 
power ;  his  power  makes  it  sharp,  but  his  eternity  renders  it  perpet- 
ual ;  ever  to  endure,  is  the  sting  at  the  end  oi  every  lash.  And 
how  sad  is  it  to  think  that  God  lays  his  eternity  to  pawn  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  obstinate  sinners,  and  engageth  it  by  an  oath,  that  he 
will  "  whet  his  gUttering  sword,"  that  his  "  hand  shall  take  hold  of 
judgment,"  that  he  will  "  render  vengeance  to  his  enemies,  and  a 
reward  to  them  that  hate  him ;"  a  reward  proportioned  to  the  great- 
ness of  their  offences,  and  the  glory  of  an  eternal  God !  "  I  lift  up 
my  hand  to  heaven,  and  say,  I  live  forever ;"  (Deut  xxxii.  40,  41) : 
i  «.,  as  surely  ^  I  live  forever,  I  will  whet  my  glittering  swor^ 
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Aa  none  can  convey  good  with  a  perpetuity,  so  none  can  convey 
evil  with  such  a  laistingness  as  God.  It  is  a  great  loss  to  lose  a 
ship  richly  fraught  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea,-  never  to  be  cast  upon 
the  shore ;  but  how  much  greater  is  it  to  lose  eternaUy  a  sovereign 
God,  which  we  were  capable  of  eternally  enjoying,  and  undergo 
an  evil  as  durable  as  that  God  we  slighted,  and  were  in  a  possibility 
of  avoiding !  The  miseries  of  men  after  this  life  are  not  eased,  but 
shaipened,  oy  the  life  and  eternity  of  QoA 

use  2.  Of  comfort.  What  foundation  of  comfort  can  we  have  in 
any  of  God's  attributes,  were  it  not  for  his  infiniteness  and  eter* 
nity,  though  he  be  "  merciful,  good,  wise,  fidthfol  ?"  What  support 
could  there  be,  if  they  were  perfections  belonging  to  a  corruptible 
God?  What  hopes  of  a  resurrection  to  happiness  can  we  have,  or 
of  the  duration  of  itj  if  that  God  that  promised  it  were  not  immor^ 
tal  to  continue  it,  as  well  as  powerful  to  effect  it?  His  power  were 
not  Ahnighty,  if  his  duration  were  not  eternal. 

1.  K  God  be  eternal,  his  covenant  will  be  so.  It  is  founded  upon 
the  eternity  of  God ;  the  oath  whereby  he  confirms  it,  is  by  his  life. 
Since  there  is  none  greater  than  himself,  he  swears  by  himself  (Heb. 
vl  13^,  or  by  his  own  life,  which  he  engageth  together  with  his  eter- 
nity jror  the  full  performance ;  so  that  if  he  lives  forever,  the  cov- 
enant shall  not  be  disannulled ;  it  is  an  "  immutable  counsel"  (ver. 
16, 17).  The  immutability  of  his  counsel  follows  the  immutability 
of  his  nature.  ImmutabiUty  and  eternity  go  hand  in  hand  together. 
The  promise  of  eternal  life  is  as  ancient  as  God  himself  in  regard 
of  the  purpose  of  the  promise,  or  in  regard  of  the  promise  made  to 
Christ  for  us.  "  Eternal  life  which  God  promised  before  the  world 
began."  (Tit.  i.  2) :  As  it  hath  an  ante-eternity,  so  it  hath  a  post- 
eternity  ;  therefore  the  gospel,  which  is  the  new  covenant  published, 
is  termed  the  "  everlasting  gospel"  (Rev.  xiv.  6),  which  can  no  more 
be  altered  and  perish,  than  God  can  change  and  vanish  into  nothing; 
he  can  as  little  morally  deny  his  truth,  as  he  can  naturally  desert 
his  life.  The  covenant  is  there  represented  in  a  green  color,  to  note 
its  perpetual  verdure ;  the  rainbow,  the  emblem  of  the  covenant 
**alx)ut  the  throne,  was  like  to  an  emerald"  (Rev.  iv.  3Y  a  stone  of  a 
green  color,  whereas  the  natural  ridnbow  hath  many  colors ;  this  but 
one,  to  signify  its  eternity. 

2.  If  God  be  eternal,  he  being  our  God  in  covenant,  is  an  eternal 
good  and  possession.  "  This  God  is  our  God  forever  and  ever"  (Ps. 
ilviii,  14) :  "  He  is  a  dwelling-place  in  all  generations."  We  shall 
traverse  the  world  awhile,  and  then  arrive  at  the  blessings  Jacob 
wished  for  Joseph,  "the  blessings  of  the  everlasting  hills"  (Gen. 
xlix.  26).  K  an  estate  of  a  thousand  pound  per  annum  render  a 
man's  life  comfortable  for  a  short  term,  how  much  more  may  lihe  soul 
be  swallowed  up  with  joy  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  Creator,  whose 
years  never  fail,  who  liv^  forever  to  be  enioyed,  and  can  keep  us  in 
life  forever  to  enjoy  him  1  Death,  indeed,  will  seize  upon  us  by 
God's  irreversible  order,  but  the  immortal  Creator  will  make  him 
disgoige  his  morsel,  and  land  us  in  a  glorious  immortality ;  our  souls 
at  their  dissolution,  and  our  bodies  at  the  resurrection,  after  which 
they  shall  remain  forever^  and  employ  the  extent  of  that  boundlesB 
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eternity,  in  the  fruition  of  the  sovereign  and  eternal  God ;  for  it  is 
impossible  that  the  believer,  who  is  united  to  the  immortal  God  that 
f  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  can  ever  perish ;  for  being  in  ecu- 
junction  with  him  who  is  an  ever-flowing  fountain  of  life,  he  cannot 
suffer  him  to  remain  in  the  jaws  of  death.  While  God  is  eternal, 
and  always  the  same,  it  is  not  possible  that  those  that  partake  of  hia 
spiritual  life,  should  not  also  partake  of  his  eternal.  It  is  from  the 
consideration  of  the  endlessness  of  the  years  of  God  that  the  church 
comforts  herself  that  "  her  children  shall  continue,  and  their  seed  b§ 
established  forever"  (Ps.  ciL  27,  28).  And  from  the  eternity  of  Gcxl 
Habakkuk  (chap.  i.  12)  concludes  the  eternity  of  believers,  "  Art  not 
thou  from  everlasting,  0  Lord,  my  God,  my  Holy  One  ?  we  shall 
not  die,  0  Lord."  After  they  are  retired  from  this  world,  they  shall 
live  forever  with  God,  without  any  change  by  the  multitude  of  those 
imaginable  years  and  ages  that  shall  runforever.  It  is  that  God  that 
hath  neither  beginning  nor  end,  that  is  our  God ;  who  hath  not  only 
immortality  in  himself,  but  immortality  to  give  out  to  others.  As 
he  hath  "  abundance  of  spirit"  to  quicken  them  (Mai.  ii.  15),  so  he 
hath  abundance  of  immortality  to  continue  them.  It  is  only  in  the 
cpnsidei'ation  of  this  a  man  can  with  wisdom  say,  "  Soul,  take  thy 
ease ;  thou  hast  goods  laid  up  for  many  years"  (Luke  xii.  19,  20) : 
to  say  it  of  any  other  possession  is  the  greatest  folly  in  the  judgment 
of  our  Saviour.  "  Mortality  shall  be  swallowed  up  of  inmioilality ;" 
"  rivers  of  pleasure"  shall  be  "  for  evermore."  Death  is  a  word 
never  spoken  there  by  any ;  never  heard  by  any  in  that  possession 
of  eternity ;  it  is  forever  put  out  as  one  of  Christ's  conquered  enemies. 
The  happiness  depends  upon  the  presence  of  God,  with  whom  be- 
lievers shall  be  forever  present.  Happiness  cannot  perish  as  long  as 
God  lives ;  he  is  the  first  and  the  last ;  the  first  of  all  delights,  nothing 
before  him ;  the  last  of  all  pleasures,  nothing  beyond  him ;  a  para- 
dise of  delights  in  every  pomt,  without  a  flaming  sword. 

3.  The  enjoyment  oi  Grod  will  be  as  fresh  and  glorious  after  many 
ages,  as  it  was  at  first.  God  is  eternal,  and  eternity  knows  no 
change ;  there  will  then  be  the  fullest  possession  without  any  .decay 
in  the  object  enjoyed.  There  can  be  nothing  past,  nothing  future ; 
time  neither  adds  to  it,  nor  detracts  from  it ;  that  infinite  fulness  of 
perfection  which  flourisheth  in  him  now,  will  flourish  eternally, 
without  any  discoloring  of  it  in  the  least,  by  those  innumerable  ages 
that  shall  run  to  eternity,  much  less  any  despoiling  him  of  them : 
"  He  is  the  same  in  his  endless  duration"  (Ps.  cii.  27).  As  God  is,  so 
will  the  eternity  of  him  be,  without  succession,  without  division ;  the 
fulness  of  joy  will  be  always  present ;  without  past  to  be  thought  of 
with  regret  for  being  gone ;  without  future  to  be  expected  with  tor- 
menting desires.  When  we  enjoy  God,  we  enjoy  him  in  his  eternity 
without  any  flux ;  an  entire  possession  of  all  together,  without  the 
pjassing  away  of  pleasures  that  may  be  wished  to  return,  or  expecta- 
tion of  future  joys  which  might  be  desired  to  hasten.  Time  is  fluid, 
but  eternity  is  stable ;  and  afl»r  many  ages,  the  joys  will  be  as 
savory  and  satisfying  as  if  they  had  been  but  that  moment  first 
tastea  by  our  hungry  appetites.  When  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall 
rise  u])on  you^  it  shall  be  so  far  from  ever  setting,  that  after  millions 
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of  jeais  axe  expired,  as  nui^erous  as  the  sands  on  the  sea-shore,  the' 
sop,  in  the  light  of  whose  countenance  you  shall  live,  shall  be  as 
bright  as  at  the  first  appearance ;  he  will  be  so  £Eir  from  ceasing  to 
flow,  that  he  will  flow  as  strong,  as  full,  as  at  the  first  communication 
01  himself  in  glory  to  the  creature.  God,  therefore,  as  sitting  upon 
his  throne  of  grace,  and  acting  according  to  his  covenant,  is  like  a 
jasper-stone,  which  is  of  a  green  color,  a  color  always  delightful 
(Rev.  iv.  ^) ;  because  God  is  always  vigorous  and  flourishing ;  a  pure 
act  of  life,  sparkling  new  and  n'esh  rajs  of  life  and  light  to  the 
creature,  flourishing  with  a  perpetual  spring,  and  contenting  the  most 
capacious  desire ;  lorming  vour  interest,  pleasure,  and  satisfaction ; 
with  an  infinite  variety,  without  any  change  or  succession ;  he  will 
have  variety  to  increase  delights,  and  eternity  to  perpetuate  them ; 
this  will  be  the  fruit  of  the  enjoyment  of  an  infinite  and  eternal  God : 
he  is  not  a  cistern,  but  a  fountain,  wherein  water  is  always  living, 
and  never  putrefies. 

4.  If  God  be  eternal,  here  is  a  strong  ground  of  comfort  against 
all  the  distresses  of  the  church,  and  the  threats  of  the  church's  ene- 
mies.   God's  abiding  forever  is  the  plea  Jeremy  makes  for  his  return 
to  his  forsaken  church :    "  Thou,  0  Lord,  remainest  forever ;  thy 
throae  fi^m  generation  to  generation"  (Lam.  v.  19,  20).    Tiie  church 
is  weak;  created  things  are  easily  cut  off;  what  prop  is  there,  but 
that  God  that  lives  forever  ?   What,  though  Jerusalem  lost  its  bulwarks, 
die  temple  were  defaced,  the  land  wasted ;  yet  the  God  of  Jerusalem 
sits  upon  an  eternal  throne,  and  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  there 
is  no  diminution  of  his  power.     The  prophet  intimates  in  this  com- 
plaint, that  it  is  not  agreeable  to  God's  eternity  to  forget  his  people, 
to  whom  he  hath  fi:om  eternity  borne  good-will.    In  the  greatest 
confusions,  the  church's  eyes  are  to  be  fixed  upon  the  eternity  of 
God's  throne,  where  he  sits  as  governor  of  the  world.    No  creature 
can  take  any  comfort  in  this  perfection,  but  the  church ;  other  crea- 
tares  depend  upon  God,  but  the  church  is  united  to  him.     The  first 
discovery  of  the  name  "  I  am,"  which  signifies  the  divine  eternity, 
as  well  as  immutability,  was  for  the  comfort  of  the  "  oppressed 
Israelites  in  Egypt"  (Exod.  iii.  14,  16) :  it  was  then  published  from 
the  gecret  place  of  the  Almighty,  as  the  only  strong  cordial  to  re- 
fi^h  them :  it  hath  not  yet,  it  shall  not  ever  lose  its  virtue  in  any 
of  the  miseries  that  have,  or  shall  successively  befall  the  church.    It 
is  a  comfort  as  durable  as  the  God  whose  name  it  is ;  he  is  still  "  I 
Am ;"  and  the  same  to  the  church,  as  he  was  then  to  his  Israel 
His  soiritual  Israel  have  a  greater  right  to  the  glories  of  it,  than  the 
carnal  Israel  could  have.     No  oppression  can  UQ  greater  than  theirs ; 
what  was  tf  comfort  suited  to  that  distress,  hath  the  same  suitableness 
10  every  other  oppression.    It  was  not  a  temporary  name,  but  a  name 
forever;  his  "memorial  to  all  generations'  (ver.  15),  and  reachetli 
to  Ae  church  of  the  Gentiles  with  whom  he  treats  as  the  God  of  • 
Abraham ;  ratifying  that  covenant  by  the  Messiah,  which  he  made 
with  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faithful.    The  church's  enemies  are 
Bot  to  be  feared ;  they  may  spring  as  the  grass,  but  soon  after  do 
wither  by  their  own  inward  principle  of  decay,  or  are  cut  down  by 
thehanaof  God  (Ps.  xcil  7-9),    They  may  be  instruments  of  tho 
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linger  of  God,  but  "  they  shall  be  scattered  as  the  workers  of  iniquitf 
by  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  that  is  high  for  evermore"  (ver.  8),  and  la 
engaged  by  his  promise,  to  preserve  a  church  in  the  world.  They 
may  threaten,  but  their  breath  may  vanish  as  soon  as  tlieir  threaten- 
ings  are  pronounced ;  for  they  carry  their  breath  in  no  surer  a  place 
than  their  own  nostrils,  upon  which  the  eternal  God  can  put  his 
hand,  and  sink  them  with  all  their  rage.  Do  the  prophets  and  iii- 
structers  of  the  church  "  live  forever"  (Zech.  i.  5)  ?  No :  shall,  then, 
the  adversaries  and  disturbers  of  the  dhurch  live  forever  ?  They 
shall  vanish  as  a  shadow ;  their  being  depends  upon  the  eternal  God 
of  the  faithful,  and  the  everlasting  Judge  of  the  wicked.  He  that 
inhabits  eternity  is  above  them  that  inhabit  mortality ;  and  must^ 
whether  they  will  or  no,  "  say  to  corruption,  Thou  art  my  father, 
and  to  the  worm.  Thou  art  my  mother,  and  my  sister"  (Job  xvii.  14.) 
When  they  will  act  with  a  confidence,  as  if  they  were  living  gods, 
he  will  not  be  mated ;  but  evidence  himself  to  be  a  living  God  above 
them.  Why,  then,  should  mortal  men  be  feared  in  their  frowns, 
when  an  immortal  God  hath  promised  protection  in  his  word,  and 
lives  forever  to  perform  it  ? 

5.  Hence  follows  another  comfort ;  since  God  is  eternal,  he  hath 
as  much  power  as  will  to  be  as  good  as  his  word.  His  promises  are 
established  upon  his  eternity ;  and  his  perfection  is  a  main  ground 
of  trust;  "Trust  in  the  Lord  forever:  for  in  the  Lord  Jehovah  is 
everlasting  strength"  (Isa.  xxvi.  4).  cm  b^s  tix  mn-*  n-ta  His  name 
is  doubled;  that  name,  Jah  and  Jehovah,  which  was  always  the 
strength  of  his  people ;  and  not  a  single  one,  but  the  strength  or 
rock  of  eternities :  not  a  failing,  but  an  eternal  truth  and  power ; 
that  as  his  strength  is  eternal,  so  our  trust  in  him  should  imitate  his 
eternity  in  its  perpetuity ;  and  therefore  in  the  despondency  of  his 
people,  as  if  God  nad  forgot  his  promises,  and  made  no  account  of 
them,  or  his  word,  and  were  weary  of  doing  good,  he  calls  them  to 
reflect  on  what  they  had  heard  of  his  eternity,  which  is  attended 
with  immutability,  who  hath  an  infiniteness  of  power  to  perform 
his  will,  and  an  infiniteness  of  understanding  to  judge  of  tne  right 
seasons  of  it.  His  wisdom,  will,  truth,  have  always  been,  and  will 
to  eternity  be  the  same  (Isa.  xL  27,  28).  He  wants  not  life,  any  more 
than  love,  forever  to  help  us ;  since  his  word  is  past,  he  will  never 
fail  us ;  since  his  life  continues,  he  can  never  be  out  of  a  capacity  to 
relieve  us ;  and,  therefore,  whenever  we  foolishly  charge  him  by  our 
distrustful  thoughts,  we  forget  his  love,  which  made  the  promise,  and 
his  eternal  life,  which  can  accomplish  it  As  his  word  is  the  bottom 
of  our  trust,  and  his  truth  is  the  assurance  of  his  sincerity,  so  his 
eternity  is  the  assurance  of  his  ability  to  perform :  "  His  Word  stands 
forever"  (ver  8).  A  man  may  be  my  friend  this  day,  and  be  in  an- 
other world  to-morrow ;  and  though  he  be  never  so  sincere  in  his 
word,  yet  death  snaps  his  life  asunder,  and  forbids  the  execution. 
But  as  God  cannot  die,  so  he  cannot  lie ;  because  he  is  the  eternity 
of  Israel :  "  The  strength  of  Israel  will  not  lie,  nor  repent,"  nxa 
perpetuity,  or  eternity  of  Israel  (1  Sam.  xv.  29).  Eternity  implies 
immutability ;  we  could  have  no  ground  for  our  hopes,  if  we  knew 
him  not  to  be  longer  lived  than  ourselves.     The  Psalmist  beate 
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off  our  hands  fiom  trust  in  men,  "  because  their  breath  goes  forth. 
they  return  to  their  earth,  and  in  that  day  their  thoughts  perish" 
(Pa.  cxlvL  8,  4).  And  if  the  Gbd  of  Jacob  were  like  them,  what  hap- 
pmeas  could  we  have  in  making  him  our  help  ?  As  his  sovereignty 
m  giring  precepts  had  not  been  a  strong  ground  of  obedience,  without 
considering  him  as  an  eternal  lawgiver,  who  could  maintain  his 
rights ;  so  his  kindness  in  making  the  promises  had  not  been  a  strong 
ground  of  confidence,  without  considering  him  as  an  eternal  promiser, 
whose  thoughts  and  whose  life  can  never  perish.  <  And  this  may 
be  one  reason  why  the  Holy  Ghost  mentions  sp  often  the  post-eternity 
of  Ood,  and  so  little  his  ante-eternity ;  because  that  is  the  strong;est 
foundation  of  our  &ith  and  hope,  which  respects  chiefly  that  which 
is  future,  and  not  that  which  is  past ;  yet,  mdeed,  no  assurance  of 
his  after-eternity  can  be  had,  if  his  ante-eternity  be  not  certain.  K 
he  had  a  b^inning,  he  may  have  an  end ;  ana  if  he  had  a  change 
in  his  nature,  he  might  have  in  his  counsels;  but  since  all  the  resolves 
of  Qod  are  as  himself  is,  eternal,  and  all  the  promises  of  God  are 
the  fruits  of  his  counsel,  therefore  they  cannot  be  changed ;  if  he 
should  change  them  for  the  better,  he  would  not  have  been  eternally 
wise,  to  know  what  was  best ;  if  for  the  worse,  he  had  not  been 
eternally  good  or  just.  Men  may  break  their  promises,  because  they 
are  made  without  foresight ;  but  God,  that  inhabits  eternity,  fore- 
knows all  things  that  shall  be  done  under  the  sun,  as  if  they  had 
been  then  acting  before  him ;  and  nothing  can  intervene,  or  work  a 
change  in  his  resolves ;  because  the  least  circumstances  were  eternally 
foreseen  by  him.  Though  there  may  be  variations,  and  changes  to  our 
sight,  the  wind  may  tack  about,  and  every  hour  new  and  cross  acci- 
dents happen ;  yet  the  eternal  God,  who  is  eternally  true  to  his 
word,  sits  at  the  helm,  and  the  winds  and  the  waves  ohiey  him.  And 
though  he  should  defer  his  promise  a  thousand  years,  yet  he  is  "not 
slack"  (2  Pel  iii  8,  9);  for  he  defers  it  but  a  day  to  his  eternity :  and 
who  would  not  with  comfort  stay  a  day  in  expectation  of  a  consid- 
erable advantage? 

Use  8.  For  exhortation.  1.  To  something  which  concerns  us  in 
ourselves;  2.  To  something  which  concerns  us  with  respect  to  Goi 

L  To  something  which  concerns  us  in  ourselves. 

(1.)  Let  us  be  deeply  affected  with  our  sins  long  since  committed* 
Though  they  are  past  with  us,  they  are,  in  regard  of  God's  eternity, 
present  with  him ;  there  is  no  succession  in  eternity,  as  there  is  m 
tune.  All  things  are  before  God  at  once ;  our  sins  are  before  him, 
as  if  committed  this  moment,  though  committed  long  ago.  As  he  is 
what  he  is  in  regard  of  duration,  so  he  knows  what  he  knows  in  re* 
gard  of  knowledge.  As  he  is  not  more  than  he  was,  nor  shall  not 
Be  any  more  than  he  is,  so  he  always  knew  what  he  knows,  and  shall 
not  cease  to  know  what  he  now  knowa  As  himself,  so  his  knowledge, 
is  one  indivisible  point  of  eternity.  He  knows  nothing  but  what  he 
did  know  from  eternity ;  he  shall  know  no  more  for  the  future  than 
he  now  knows.  Our  sins  being  present  with  him  in  his  eternity,  should 
be  present  with  us  in  our  regard  of  remembrance  of  them,  and  sorrow 
for  them.    What  though  many  years  are  lapsed,  much  time  run  outb 

«  Or^Uiu*  de  Deoy  o.  18,  p.  44, 45. 
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and  our  iniquities  almost  blotted  out  of  our  memory ;  yet  since  a 
thousand  years  are,  in  God's  sight,  and  in  regard  of  his  eternity,  but 
as  a  day — "  A  thousand  years  in  thy  sight  are  but  as  yesterday, 
when  it  is  past,  and  as  a  watch  in  the  night"  (Ps.  xc.  4)— they  are 
before  him.  For  suppose  a  man  were  as  old  as  the  world,  above  five 
thousand  six  hundred  years ;  the  sins  committed  five  thousand  years 
ago,  are,  according  to  that  rule,  but  as  if  they  were  committed  five 
days  ago;  so  that  sixty-two  years  are  but  as  an  hour  and  a  half; 
and  the  sins  committed  forty  yeare  since  as  if  they  were  committed 
but  this  present  hour.  But  if  we  will  go  further,  and  consider  them 
but  as  a  watch  of  the  night,  about  three  hours  (for  the  night,  con- 
sisting of  twelve  hours,  was  divided  into  set  watches),  then^  thou- 
sand years  are  but  as  three  hours  in  the  sight  of  God ;  and  then  sins 
committed  sixty  years  ago  are  but  as  if  they  were  committed  within 
this  five  minutes.  Let  none  of  us  set  light  by  the  iniquities  com- 
mitted many  years  ago,  and  imagine  that  length  of  time  can  wipe 
out  their  guilt.  No :  let  us  consider  them  in  relation  to  God's  eter- 
nity, and  excite  an  inward  remorse,  as  if  they  had  been  but  the  birth 
of  this  moment. 

(2.)  Let  the  consideration  of  God's  eternity  abate  our  pride.  This 
is  the  design  of  the  verses  following  the  text :  the  eternity  of  God 
being  so  sufficient  to  make  us  understand  our  own  nothingness,  which 
ought  to  be  one  great  end  of  man,  especially  as  fallen.  The  eternity 
of  God  should  make  us  as  much  disesteem  ourselves,  as  the  excellency 
of  God  made  Job  abhor  himself  (Job  xlii.  5,  6\  His  excellency 
should  humble  us  under  a  sense  of  our  vanity,  ana  his  eternity  imder 
a  sense  of  the  shortness  of  our  duration.  If  man  compares  himself 
with  other  creatures,  he  may  be  too  sensible  of  his  greatness ;  but  if 
he  compares  himself  with  God,  he  cannot  but  be  sensible  of  his 
baseness. 

1st.  In  regard  of  our  impotence  to  comprehend  this  eternity  of 
God.  How  little  do  we  know,  how  little  can  we  know,  of  God's 
eternity !  We  cannot  fully  conceive  it,  much  less  express  it ;  we 
have  but  a  brutish  underetanding  in  all  those  things,  as  Agur  said 
of  himself  (Prov.  xxx.  7).  What  is  infinite  and  eternal,  cannot  be 
comprehended  by  finite  and  temporary  creatures ;  if  it  could,  it  would 
not  be  infinite  and  eternal  ;y  for  to  know  a  thing,  is  to  know  the  ex- 
tent and  cause  of  it.  It  is  repugnant  to  eternity  to  be  known,  be- 
cause it  hath  no  limits,  no  causes ;  the  most  soaring  understanding 
cannot  have  a  proportionable  understanding  of  it.  What  dispropor- 
tion is  there  between  a  drop  of  water  and  the  sea  in  their  greatness 
and  motion ;  yet  by  a  drop  we  mav  arrive  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  the  sea,  which  is  a  mass  oii  drops  joined  together ;  but  the 
longest  duration  of  times  cannot  make  us  know  what  eternity  is, 
because  there  is  no  proportion  between  time  and  eternity.  The  years 
of  God  are  as  numberless  as  his  thoughts  (Ps.  xl.  5),  and  our  minds 
as  fiir  fi-om  reckoning  the  one  as  the  other.  If  our  understandings  are 
too  gross  to  comprehend  the  majesty  of  his  infinite  works,  they  are 
much  more  too  short  to  comprehend  the  infiniteness  of  his  eternity. 

9  CharroDtrois.  Yzat  11  v.  L  o.  6,  p.  17,  &«k 
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24  In  regard  of  the  vast  disproportion  of  our  duration  to  this 
duration  of  God. 

p.]  "We  have  more  of  nothing  than  being.  We  were  nothing 
from  an  unbegun  eternity,  and  we  might  have  been  nothing  to  an 
endless  eternity,  had  not  God  called  us  into  being ;  and  if  he  please 
we  may  be  nothing  by  as  short  an  annihilating  word,  as  we  were 
somethmg  bv  a  creating  word.  As  it  is  the  prerogative  of  God  to 
be,  **  I  am  tnat  I  am ;"  so  it  is  the  property  of  a  creature  to  be,  "  I 
am  not  what  I  am ;"  I  am  not  by  myself  what  I  am,  but  by  the  indul- 
gence of  another,  I  was  nothing  formerly ;  I  may  be  nothing  again, 
unless  he  that  is  "  I  Am"  make  me  to  subsist  what  I  now  am.  Noth- 
ing is  as  much  the  title  of  the  creature  as  being  is  the  title  of  GoA 
Nothing  is  so  holy  as  God,  because  nothing  hath  being  as  God : 
"  There  is  none  holy  as  the  Lord,  for  there  is  none  besides  thee" 
(1  Sam.  ii.  2).  Man's  life  is  an  image,  a  dream,  which  are  next  to 
nothing ;  and  if  compared  with  God,  worse  than  nothing ;  a  nullity 
as  well  as  a  vanity,  because  "  with  God  only  is  the  fountain  of  life" 
(Ps.  xxxvL  9).  The  creature  is  but  a  drop  of  life  from  him,  depen- 
tient  on  him :  a  drop  of  water  is  a  nothing  if  compared  with  the  vast 
conflux  of  waters  and  numberless  drops  in  the  ocean.  How  unwor- 
thy is  it  for  dust  and  ashes,  kneaded  together  in  time,  to  strut  against 
the  Father  of  eternity  I  Much  more  unworthy  for  that  which  is 
nothing,  worse  than  nothing,  to  quarrel  with  that  which  is  only  being, 
and  eqiial  himself  with  Him  that  inhabits  eternity. 

[2.]  What  being  we  have  had  a  beginning.  After  an  unaccount- 
able eternity  was  run  out,  in  the  very  -dregs  of  time,  a  few  years 
ago  we  were  created,  and  made  of  the  basest  and  vilest  dross  of  the 
world,  the  slime  and  dust  of  the  earth ;  made  of  that  wherewith 
birds  build  their  nests ;  made  of  that  which  creeping  things  make 
their  habitation,  and  beasts  trample  upon.  How  monstrous  is  pride 
in  such  a  creature,  to  aspire,  as  if  he  were  the  Father  of  eternity, 
and  as  eternal  as  God,  and  so  his  own  eternity  I 

[3.]  What  being  we  have  is  but  of  a  short  duration  in  regard  of 
our  life  in  this  world.  Our  life  is  in  a  constant  change  and  flux ; 
we  remain  not  the  same  an  entire  day ;  youth  quickly  succeeds 
childhood,  and  age  as  speedily  treads  upon  the  heels  of  youth ; 
there  is  a  continual  defluxion  of  minutes,  as  there  is  of  sands  in  a 
glass.  He  is  as  a  watch  wound  up  at  the  beginning  of  his  life, 
and  from  that  time  is  running  down,  till  he  comes  to  the  bottom ; 
some  part  of  our  lives  is  cut  off  every  day,  every  minute.  Life 
is  but  a  moment :  what  is  past  cannot  be  recalled,  what  is  fu- 
ture cannot  be  ensured.  If  we  enjoy  this  moment,  we  have 
lost  that  which  is  past,  and  shall  presently  lose  this  by  the  next 
that  is  to  come.  The  short  duration  of  men  is  set  out  in  Scrip- 
ture by  such  creatures  as  soon  disappear :  a  worm  (Job  xxv.  6), 
that  can  scarce  outlive  a  winter ;  grass,  that  withers  by  the  sum- 
mer sun.  Life  is  a  "flower,"  soon  withering  (Job  xiv.  2);  a 
"vapor,"  soon  vanishing  (James  iv.  14);  a  "smoke,"  soon  dis- 
appearing (Ps.  cii.  3).  The  strongest  man  is  but  compacted  dust; 
the  fabric  must  moulder ;  the  highest  mountain  falls  and  comes  tp 
luiught    Time  gives  place  to  eternity;  we  live  now,  and  die  to- 
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morrow.  Not  a  man  since  the  world  began  ever  lived  a  day  in 
God's  sight;  for  no  man  ever  lived  a  thousand  years.  The  longest 
day  of  any  man's  life  never  amounted  to  twenty-four  hours  in  the 
account  of  divine  eternity :  a  life  of  so  many  hundred  years,  with 
the  addition  "  he  died,"  makes  up  the  greatest  part  of  the  history 
of  the  patriarchs  (Gen.  v.) ;  and  since  the  life  of  man  hath  been 
curtailed,  if  any  be  in  the  world  eighty  years,  he  scarce  properly 
lives  sixty  of  them,  since  the  fourth  part  of  time  is  at  least  consumed 
in  sleep.  A  greater  difference  there  is  between  the  .duration  of 
God  and  that  of  a  creature,  than  between  the  life  of  one  for  a 
minute,  and  the  life  of  one  that  should  live  as  many  years  as  the 
whole  globe  of  heaven  and  earth,  if  changed  into  papers,  could 
contain  figurea  And  this  life,  though  but  of  a  short  duration  ac- 
cording to  the  period  God  hath  determined,  is  easily  cut  off -^^  the 
treasure  of  life  is  deposited  in  a  brittle  vessel.  A  small  stone  hit- 
ting against  Nebuchadnezzar's  statue  will  tumble  it  down  into  a 
poor  and  nasty  grave ;  a  grape-stone,  the  bone  of  a  fish,  a  small  fly 
m  the  throat,  a  moist  damp,  are  enough  to  destroy  an  earthly  eter- 
nity, and  reduce  it  to  nothing.  What  a  nothing,  then,  is  our  short- 
ness, if  compared  with  God's  eternity ;  our  frailty,  with  God's  dura- 
tion !  How  humble,  then,  should  perishing  creatures  be  before  an 
eternal  God,  with  whom  "our  days  are  as  a  hand's  breadth,  and 
our  age  aa  nothing  I"  (Ps.  xxxix.  5.)  The  angels,  that  have  been 
of  as  long  a  duration  as  heaven  and  earth,  tremble  before  him ;  the 
heavens  melt  at  his  presence ;  and  shall  we,  that  are  but  of  yester- 
day, approach  a  divine  eternity  with  unjiumbled  souls,  and  offer  the 
calves  of  our  lips  with  the  pride  of  devils,  and  stand  upon  our 
terms  with  him,  without  falling  upon  our  feces,  with  a  sense  that  we 
are  but  dust  and  ashes,  and  creatures  of  time  ?  How  easy  is  it  to 
reason  out  man's  humility !  but  how  hard  is  it  to  reason  man  into  it  I 

(3.)  Let  the  consideration  of  God's  eternity  take  off  our  love  and 
confidence  from  the  world,  and  the  things  thereof.  The  eternity 
of  God  reproaches  a  pursuit  of  the  world,  as  preferring  a  momen- 
tary pleasure  before  an  everlasting  God ;  as  though  a  temporal 
world  could  be  a  better  supply  than  a  God  whose  years  never 
fail.  Alas  I  what  is  this  earth  men  are  so  greedy  of,  and  will  get^ 
though  by  blood  and  sweat?  What  is  this  whole  earth,  if  we  had 
the  entire  possession  of  it,  if  compared  with  the  vast  heavens,  the 
seat  of  angels  and  blessed  spirits  ?  It  is  but  as  an  atom  to  the 
greatest  mountain,  or  as  a  drop  of  dew  to  the  immense  ocean.  How 
foolish  is  it  to  prefer  a  drop  befor|  the  sea,  or  an  atom  before  the 
world  I  The  earth  is  but  a  point  to  the  sim ;  the  sun  with  its  whole 
orb,  but  a  little  part  of  the  heavens  if  compared  with  the  whole 
fabric.  If  a  man  nad  the  possession  of  all  those,  there  could  be  no 
comparison  between  those  that  have  had  a  beffinning,  and  shall  have 
an  end,  and  God  who  is  without  either  of  them.  Yet  how  many 
are  there  that  make  nothing  of  the  divine  eternity,  and  imagine  an 
eternity  of  nothing ! 

[1.]  The  world  hath  been  but  of  a  short  standing.  It  is  not  yet 
six  thousand  years  since  the  foundations  of  it  were  laid,  and  there- 
fore it  cannot  have  a  boundless  excellency,  as  that  God,  who  hath 
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been  firom  eyerlasting,  doth  possess.  If  Adam  liad  lived  to  thifl 
day,  and  been  as  absolute  lorn  of  his  posterity,  as  he  was  of  the 
other  creatures,  had  it  been  a  competent  object  to  take  up  his  heart? 
had  he  not  been  a  madman,  to  have  preferred  this  little  created 
pleasure  before  an  everlasting  uncreated  God  ?  a  thing  that  had  a 
dependent  beginning,  before  that  which  had  an  independent  eter* 
nity? 

[2.]  The  beauties  of  the  world  are  transitory  and  perishing. 
The  whole  world  is  nothing  else  but  a  fluid  thing ;  the  mshion  of 
it  is  a  pa^eantiT,  "passing  away"  (1  Oor.  vii.  31):  though  the 
glories  of  it  mignt  be  conceived  greater  than  they  are,  yet  they 
are  not  consistent,  but  transient;  there  cannot  be  an  entire  enjoy* 
ment  of  them,  because  they  grow  up  and  expire  every  moment,  and 
slip  away  between  our  fingers  while  we  are  using  them.  Have  we 
not  heard  of  God's  dispersing  the  greatest  empires  like  "chaff 
before  a  wbirlwind,"  or  as  "  smoke  out  of  a  chmmey"  (Hos.  xiii 
31  which,  though  it  appears  as  a  compacted  cloud,  as  if  it  would 
CQoke  the  sun,  is  qui^ly  scattered  into  several  parts  of  the  air,  and 
becomes  invisible  ?  Nettles  have  often  been  heirs  to  stately  pala* 
ces,  as  God  threatens  Israel  (Hos.  ix.  6).  We  cannot  promise  our- 
selves  over  night  anything  the  next  day.  A  kingdom  with  the 
glory  of  a  throne  may  be  cut  off  in  a  morning  (Hos.  x.  16).  The 
new  wine  may  be  taken  fix)m  the  mouth  when  tne*vintage  is  ripe: 
the  devouring  locust  may  snatch  away  both  the  hopes  of  that  ana 
the  harvest  (Joel  i.  15) ;  thev  are,  therefore,  things  which  are  not, 
and  nothing  cannot  be  a  fit  object  for  con^dence  or  affection ;  ^'  Wilt 
thou  set  thy  eyes  upon  that  which  is  not  ?  for  riches  certainly 
make  themselves  wings"  (Prov.  xxiii.  5).  They  are  not  properly 
beings,  because  they  are  not  stable,  but  flitting.  They  are  not, 
because  they  may  not  be  the  next  moment  to  us  what  they  are  this : 
they  are  but  cisterns,  not  springs,  and  broken  cisterns,  not  sound  and 
staSle ;  no  solidity  in  their  substance,  nor  stability  in  their  duration. 
What  a  foolish  thing  is  it  then,  to  prefer  a  transient  felicity,  a  mere 
nullity,  before  an  eternal  God  I  What  a  senseless  thing  would  it 
be  in  a  man  to  prefer  the  map  of  a  kingdom,  which  the  hand  of 
a  child  can  tear  in  pieces,  before  the  kingdom  i&adowed  by  it  I 
How  much  more  inexcusable  is  it  to  value  thin^,  that  are  so  far 
from  being  eternal,  that  they  are  not  so  much  as  dusky  resem- 
blances of  an  eternity.  Were  the  things  of  the  world  more  glori- 
ous than  they  are,  yet  they  are  but  as  a  counterfeit  sun  in  a  cloud, 
which  comes  short  of  the  true  sun  in  the  heavens,  both  in  glory 
and  duration;  and  to  esteem  them  before  God,  is  inconceivably 
baser,  than  if  a  man  should  value  a  parl^-colored  bubble  in  the  ain 
before  a  durable  rock  of  diamonds.  The  comforts  of  this  world 
are  as  candles,  that  will  end  in  a  snuff;  whereas  the  felicity  that 
flows  from  an  eternal  God,  is  like  the  sun,  that  shines  more  and 
more  to  a  perfect  day. 

[3.]  They  cannot  therefore  be  fit  for  a  soul,  which  was  made  to 
have  an  interest  in  God's  eternity.  The  soul  being  of  a  perpetual 
nature,  was  made  for  the  fruition  of  an  eternal  good ;  without  such 
a  good  it  can  never  be  perfect    Perfection  that  noble  thing,  riseth 
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not  fi'om  anything  in  this  world,  nor  is  a  title  due  to  a  soul  while 
in  this  world ;  it  is  then  they  are  said  to  be  made  perfect,  when 
f  they  arrive  at  that  entire  conjunction  with  the  eternal  God  in 
another  life  (Heb.  xii.  23).  The  soul  cannot  be  ennobhxi  bj  an 
acquaintance  with  these  things,  or  established  by  a  depcDdence  on 
them ;  they  cannot  confer  what  a  rational  nature  shomd  desire,  or 
supply  it  with  what  it  wants.  The  soul  hath  a  resemblance  to  God 
in  a  post-eternity  ;  why  should  it  be  drawn  aside  by  the  blandish- 
ments of  earthly  things,  to  neglect  its  true  establishment,  and  lackey 
after  the  body,  which  is  but  the  shadow  of  the  soul,  and  was 
madq  to  follow  it  and  serve  it?  But  while  it  busieth  itself  alto- 
gether in  the  concerns  of  a  perishing  body,  and  seeks  satisfaction 
in  things  that  glide  away,  it  becomes  rather  a  body  than  soul, 
descends  below  its  nature,  reproacheth  that  God  who  hath  imprinted 
upon  it  an  image  of  his  own  eternity,  and  loseth  the  comfort  of 
the  everlastingness  of  its  Creator.  How  shall  the  whole  world,  if 
our  lives  were  as  durable  as  that,  be  a  happy  eternity  to  us,  who 
have  souls  that  shall  survive  all  the  delights  of  it,  which  must  fry 
in  those  flames  that  shall  fire  the  whole  frame  of  nature  at  the 
general  conflagration  of  the  world  ?  (2  Pet.  iii.  10.) 

[4.]  Therefore  let  us  provide  for  a  happy  interest  in  the  eternity 
of  God.  Man  is  made  for  an  eternal  state.  The  soul  hath  such  a 
perfection  in  its  nature,  that  it  is  fit  for  eternity,  and  cannot  display 
all  its  operations  but  in  eternity.  To  an  eternity  it  must  go,  and 
live  as  long  as  Gt)d  himself  lives.  Things  of  a  short  duration  are 
not  proportioned  to  a  soul^  made  for  an  eternal  continuance ;  to  see 
that  it  be  a  comfortable  eternity,  is  worth  all  our  care.  Man  is  a 
forecasting  creature,  and  considers  not  only  the  present,  but  the 
future  too,  in  his  provisions  for  his  fiunily ;  and  shall  he  disgrace 
his  nature  in  casting  off  all  consideration  of  a  future  eternity  ?  Get 
possession,  therefore,  of  the  eternal  God.  "A  portion  in  this  life"  is 
the  lot  of  those  who  shall  be  forever  miserable  (Ps.  xvii.  14).  But 
God,  "an  everlasting  portion,"  is  the  lot  of  them  that  are  designed 
for  happiness.  "God  is  my  portion  forever"  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  26).  "Time 
is  short  (1  Cor.  vii.  29).  Tne  whole  time  for  which  God  designed 
this  building  of  the  world,  is  of  a  little  compass ;  it  is  a  stage  erected 
for  rational  creatures  to  act  their  parts  upon  for  a  few  thousand 
years;  the  greatest  part  of  which  time  is  run  out;  and  then  shall 
time,  like  a  rivulet,  fall  into  the  sea  of  eternity,  from  whence  it 
sprung.  As  time  is  but  a  slip  of  eternity,  so  it  will  end  in  eternity ; 
our  advantages  consist  in  the  present  mstant;  what  is  past  never 
promised  a  return,  and  cannot  be  fetched  back  by  all  our  vows. 
What  is  future,  we  cannot  promise  ourselves  to  enjoy ;  we  may  he 
snatched  away  before  it  comes.  Everv  minute  that  passeth,  speaks 
the  fewer  remaining,  till  the  time  oi  death ;  and  as  we  are  every 
hour  further  from  our  beginning,  we  are  nearer  our  end.  The  child 
born  this  day  grows  up,  to  grow  Nothing  at  last.  In  all  ages  there  is 
"but  a  step  oetween  us  and  death,"  as  David  said  of  himself  (1  Sam. 
XX.  3).  Tlie  little  time  that  remains  for  the  devil  till  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, envenoms  his  wrath;  he  rageth,  because  "his  time  is  short" 
(Bev.  2di.  12).    The  little  time  that  remains  between  this  moment 
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and  our  death,  should  quicken  our  diligence  to  inherit  the  endless 
and  unchangeable  eternity  of  God. 

fo.]  Often  meditate  on  the  eternity  of  God.  The  holmess,  po^'er 
and  eternity  of  God,  are  the  fundamental  articles  of  all  religion, 
upon  whicli  the  whole  body  of  it  leans ;  his  holiness  for  conformity 
to  kim,  his  power  and  eternity  for  the  support  of  faith  and  hope. 
The  strong  and  incessant  cries  of  the  four  beasts,  representing  that 
christian  church,  are  "Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  Almighty,  which 
was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come"  (Rev.  iv.  8).  Though  his  power  is  inti- 
mated, yet  the  chiefest  are  his  holiness,  three  times  expressed ;  and 
his  eternity  which  is  repeated,  "  who  lives  forever  and  ever"  (ver.  9). 
This  ought  to  be  the  constant  practice  in  the  church  of  the  Gentiles, 
which  this  book  chiefly  respects ;  the  meditation  of  his  converting 
grace  manifested  to  Paul,  ravished  the  apostle's  heart ;  but  not  with* 
out  the  triumphant  consideration  of  his  immortality  and  eternity, 
which  are  the  principal  parts  of  the  doxology :  "  Now  unto  the  King 
eternal,  immortal,  invisible,  the  only  wise  God,  be  honor  and  glory 
forever  and  ever"  (1  Tim.  i.  15-17i  It  could  be  no  great  transport 
to  the  spirit,  to  consider  him  glorious  without  considering  nim 
immortal.    The  unconfinedness  of  his  perfections  in  regard  of  time, 

E resents  the  soul  with  matter  of  the  greatest  complacency.  The 
appiness  of  our  souls  depends  upon  his  other  attributes,  but  the 
perpetuity  of  it  upon  his  eternity.  Is  it  a  comfort  to  view  his 
unmense  wisdom ;  nis  overflowing  goodness ;  his  tender  mercy ;  his 
unerring  truth  ?  What  comfort  were  there  in  any  of  those,  if  it 
were  a  wisdom  that  could  be  baffled;  a  goodness  that  could  be 
(lamped ;  a  mercv  that  can  expire ;  and  a  truth  that  can  perish  with 
the  subject  of  it  f  Without  eternity,  what  were  all  his  other  perfec- 
tions, but  as  glorious,  yet  withering  flowers ;  a  great,  but  a  decaying 
beauty?  By  a  frequent  meditation  of  God's  eternity,  we  should 
become  more  sensible  of  our  own  vanity  and  the  world  s  triflingness; 
how  nothing  should  ourselves ;  how  nothing  would  all  other  things 
appear  in  our  eyes  1  how  coldly  should  we  desire  them !  how  feebly 
should  we  place  any  trust  in  them  1  Should  we  not  think  ourselves 
worthy  of  contempt  to  dote  upon  a  perishing  glory,  to  expect  sup- 
port from  an  arm  of  flesh,  when  there  is  an  eternal  beauty  to  ravish 
us,  an  eternal  arm  to  protect  us?  Asaph,  when  he  considered  God 
"a  portion  forever,"  thought  nothing  of  the  glories  of  the  earth,  or 
the  beauties  of  the  created  heavens,  worth  his  appetite  or  complacency, 
but  "God"  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  25,  26).  Besides,  an  elevated  frame  of  heart 
at  the  consiaeration  of  God's  eternity,  would  batter  down  the  strong- 
holds and  engines  of  any  temptation :  a  slight  temptation  will  not 
know  where  to  find  and  cateh  hold  of  a  soul  high  and  hid  in  a  medi- 
tation of  it ;  and  if  it  doth,  there  will  not  be  wanting  from  hence 
praervatives  to  resist  and  conquer  it.  What  transitory  pleasures 
will  not  the  thoughts  of  God's  eternity  stifle?  When  this  woik 
buaieth  a  aoul,  it  is  too  great  to  suifer  it  to  descend,  to  listen  to  a 
flleevel'iss  errand  from  hell  or  the  world.  The  wanton  allurements 
of  the  flesh  will  be  put  off  with  indignation.  The  proffers  of  the 
world  will  be  ridiculous  when  they  are  cast  into  the  balance  with 
flie  eternity  of  God,  which  sticking  in  our  thoughts,  we  shall  not  bo 
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BO  easy  a  prey  for  the  fowler's  gin.  Let  us,  therefore,  often  meditate 
upon  this,  but  not  in  a  bare  speculation,  without  engaging  our  afifeo- 
tions,  and  making  every  notion  of  the  divine  eternity  end  in  a  suit- 
able impression  upon  our  hearts.  This  would  be  much  like  the 
disciples  gazing  upon  the  heavens  at  the  ascension  of  their  Master, 
while  they  forgot  the  practice  of  his  orders  (Acts  i  11).  We  may 
else  find  something  of  the  nature  of  God,  and  lose  ourselves,  not  only 
in  eternity,  but  to  eternity. 

2.  And  hence  the  second  part  of  the  exhortation  is,  to  something 
which  concerns  us  with  a  respect  to  God. 

(1.)  If  God  be  eternal,  how  worthy  is  he  of  our  choicest  affections, 
and  strongest  desires  of  communion  with  him  I  Is  not  everything 
to  be  valued  according  to  the  greatness  of  its  being  I  How,  then, 
should  we  love  him,  who  is  not  only  lovely  in  his  nature,  but  eter- 
nally lovely ;  having  from  everlasting  all  those  perfections  centered 
in  himself,  which  appear  in  time  I  If  everything  be  lovely,  by  how 
much  more  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  God,  who  is  the  chief  good; 
how  much  more  infinitely  lovely  is  God,  who  is  superior  to  all  other 
goods,  and  eternally  so  I  Not  a  (rod  of  a  few  minutes,  months, 
years,  or  millions  of  years;  not  of  the  dregs  of  time  or  the  top  of 
time,  but  of  eternity ;  above  time,  inconceivably  immense  beyond 
time.  The  loving  him  infinitely,  perpetually,  is  an  act  of  homage 
due  to  him  for  his  eternal  excellency ;  we  may  give  him  the  one, 
since  our  souls  are  immortal,  though  we  cannot  the  other,  because 
they  are  finite.  Since  he  incloseth  in  himself  all  the  excellencies  of 
heaven  and  earth  forever,  he  should  have  an  affection,  not  only  of 
time  in  this  world,  but  of  eternity  in  future ;  and  if  we  did  not  owe 
him  a  love  for  what  we  are  by  him,  we  owe  him  a  love  for  what  he 
is  in  himself;  and  more  for  what  he  is,  than  for  what  he  is  to  ua 
He  is  more  worthy  of  our  affections  because  he  is  the  eternal  God, 
than  because  he  is  our  Creator ;  because  he  is  more  excellent  in  his 
nature,  than  in  his  transient  actions ;  the  beams  of  his  goodness  to 
tis,  are  to  direct  our  thoughts  and  affections  to  him ;  but  his  own 
eternal  excellency  ought  to  be  the  ground  and  foundation  of  our 
affections  to  him.  And  truly,  since  nothing  but  God  is  eternal, 
nothing  but  God  is  worth  the  loving;  and  we  do  but  a  just  right  to 
our  love,  to  pitch  it  upon  that  which  can  always  possess  us  and  be 
possessed  by  us ;  upon  an  object  that  cannot  deceive  our  affection, 
and  put  it  out  of  countenance  by  a  dissolution.  And  if  our  happi- 
ness consists  in  being  like  to  God,  we  should  imitate  him  in  loving 
him  as  he  loves  himself,  and  as  long  as  he  lov^  himself;  God  can* 
not  do  more  to  himself  than  love  himself;  he  can  make  no  addition 
to  his  essence,  nor  diminution  from  it.  What  should  we  do  less  to 
an  eternal  Being,  than  to  bestow  affections  upon  him,  like  his  own 
to  himself;  since  we  can  find  nothing  so  dWable  as  himself,  for 
which  we  should  love  it? 

(2.)  He  only  is  worthy  of  our  best  service.  The  Ancient  of  Days 
is  to  be  served  before  all  that  are  younger  than  himself;  our  best 
obedience  is  due  to  him  as  a  Gk>d  of  unconfined  excellency ;  every- 
thing that  is  excellent  deserves  a  veneration  suitable  to  its  excellency. 
As  God  is  infinite,  he  hath  right  to  a  boundless  service;  as  he  is 
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eternal,  he  liath  right  to  a  perpetual  service :  as  service  is  a  debt  of 
justice  upon  the  account  of  the  excellency  of  his  nature,  so  a  per- 
petual service  is  as  much  a  debt  of  justice  upon  the  account  of  his 
eternity.  If  God  be  infinite  and  eternal,  he  merits  an  honor  and 
comportment  from  his  creatures,  suited  to  the  unlimited  perfection 
of  Ms  nature,  and  the  duration  of  his  being.  How  worthy  is  the 
Psalmist's  resolution  I  "  I  will  sing  unto  the  JLord  as  long  as  I  live ; 
I  will  sing  praise  to  my  God  while  I  have  any  being"  (Ps.  civ.  33). 
It  is  the  use  he  makes  or  the  endless  duration  of  the  ^ory  of  God ; 
and  will  extend  to  all  other  service  as  well  as  praise.  To  serve  other 
things,  or  to  serve  ourselves,  is  too  vast  a  servace  upon  that  which  is 
nothing.  In  devoting  ourselves  to  God,  we  serve  him  that  is,  that 
was,  so  as  that(  he  never  began ;  is  to  come,  so  as  that  he  never 
shall  end ;  by  whom  all  things  are  what  they  are ;  who  hath  both 
eternal  knowledge  to  remember  our  servicei  and  eternal  goodness  to 
reward  it. 


DISCOURSE    VI. 

ON   THE   IMMUTABILITY    OF    GOD. 


PiALM  cii.  26,  27. — They  shall  perish,  but  thou  shalt  endure :  vea,  all  of  them  ehskU 
old  as  a  garment;  as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  change  them,  and  they  shall  be  changed: 
But  thou  art  the  same,  and  tliy  years  shall  have  no  end. 

This  Psalm  contains  a  complaint  of  a  people  pressed  with  a  great 
calamity ;  some  think  of  the  Jewish  church  in  Babylon*;  others  think 
the  Psailmist  doth  here  personate  mankind  lying  tinder  a  state  of 
corruption,  because  he  wishes  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  to  ac- 
complish that  redemption  promised  by  God,  and  needed  by  them. 
Indeed  the  title  of  the  Psalm  is  "A  prayer  of  the  afflicted  when  he 
is  ovcnvhelmed,  and  pours  out  his  complaint  before  the  Lord;" 
whether  afflicted  with  the  sense  of  corruption,  or  with  the  sense  of 
oppression.  And  the  redemption  by  the  Messiah,  which  the  ancient 
church  looked  upon  as  the  fountain  of  their  deliverance  from  a  sinful 
or  a  servile  bondage,  is  in  this  psalm  spoken  of.  A  set  time  ap- 
pointed for  the  discovery  of  his  mercy  to  Sion  (ver.  13);  an  appear^ 
ance  in  glory  to  build  up  Sion  (ver.  16);  the  loosing  of  the  prisoner 
by  redemption,  and  them  that  are  appointed  to  death  (ver.  20) ;  the 
calling  of  the  Gentiles  (ver.  22);  and  the  latter  part  of  the  psalm, 
wherein  are  the  verses  I  have  read,  are  applied  to  Christ  (Heb.  i.) 
Whatsoever  the  design  of  the  psalm  might  oe,  many  things  are  in- 
termingled that  concern  the  kingdom  of  the  Messian,  and  redemp- 
tion by  Christ. 

Some  make  threeparts  of  the  psalm.  1.  A  petition  plainly  deliv- 
ered (ver.  1,  2):  "Hear  my  prayer,  O  Lord,  and  let  my  cry  come 
unto  thee,"  &c.  2.  The  petition  strongly  and  argumentatively 
enforced  and  pleaded  (ver.  3),  from  the  misery  of  the  petitioner  in 
himself,  and  his  reproach  from  his  enemies.  3.  An  acting  of  faith 
in  the  expectation  of  an  answer  in  the  general  redemption  prom- 
ised (ver.  12,  13):  "But  thou,  O  Lord,  shalt  endure  forever;  thou 
shalt  arise  and  nave  mercy  upon  Sion ;  the  heathen  shall  fear  thy 
name."  The  first  part  is  the  petition  pleaded ;  the  second  part  is 
the  petition  answered,  in  an  assurance  that  there  should  in  time 
be  a  full  deliverance,'^  The  design  of  the  penman  is  to  confirm 
the  church  in  the  truth  of  the  di^'ine  promises ;  that  though  the 
founda;tions  of  the  world  should  be  ripped  up,  and  the  heavens  clat- 
ter together,  and  the  whole  fabric  of  them  be  unpinned  and  fall  to 
pieces,  the  firmest  parts  of  it  dissolved ;  yet  the  church  should  con 
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tiime  in  its  stability,  because  it  stands  not  upon  tlie  changeableness 
of  creatures,  but  is  built  upon  the  immutable  rock  of  the  truth  of 
God,  which  is  as  little  subject  to  change,  as  his  essence. 

They  shall  perish,  thou  shaU  change  them.  As  he  had  before  ascribed 
to  God  the  "foundation  of  heaven  and  earth"  (ver.  25),  so  he  ascribes 
to  God  heie  the  destruction  of  them.  Both  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  world  are  here  ascertained.  There  is  nothing,  indeed,  jfrom 
the  present  appearance  of  things,  that  can  demonstrate  the  cessation 
of  the  world.  The  heaven  and  earth  stand  firm ;  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  the  same,  their  beauty  is  not  decayed ;  individ- 
uals corrupt,  but  the  species  and  kinds  remain.  The  successionft 
of  the  year  observe  their  due  order;  but  the  sin  of  man  renders  the 
change  of  the  present  appearance  of  the  world  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  design  of  God  for  the  glory  of  his  elect.  The  heavens  do 
not  naturally  perish,  as  some  fancied  an  old  age  of  the  world,  where- 
in it  must  necessarily  decay  as  the  bodies  of  animals  do ;  or  that  the 
partB  of  the  heavens  are  broken  off  by  their  rubbing  one  against  an- 
other in  their  motion,  and  falling  to  me  earth,  are  the  seeds  of  those 
things  that  grow  among  us.* 

The  earth  and  heavens.  He  names  here  the  most  stable  parts  of 
the  world,  and  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  creation ;  those  that 
are  freest  from  corruptibility  and  change,  to  illustrate  thereby  the 
immutahility  of  God ;  that  though  the  heavens  and  earth  have  a  pre- 
rogative of  fixedness  above  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  crea- 
ttires  that  reside  below,  the  heavens  remain  the  same  as  they  were 
created,  and  the  centre  of  the  earth  retains  its  fixedness,  and  are  as 
beautiful  and  fresh  in  their  age  as  they  were  in  their  youth  many 
years  ago,  notwithstanding  the  change  oi  the  elements,  fire  and  water 
being  often  turned  into  air,  so  that  there  may  remain  but  little  of  that 
air  which  waa  first  created  by  reason  of  the  continual  transmutation ; 
yet  this  firmness  of  the  earth  and  heavens  is  not  to  be  regarded  in 
comparison  of  the  unmovableness  and  fixedness  of  the  being  of  God ; 
as  their  beauty  coi^ies  short  of  the  glory  of  his  being,  so  doth  their 
finnness  come  short  of  his  stability.  Some,  by  heavens  and  earth, 
understand  the  creatures  which  reside  in  the  earth,  and  those  which 
are  in  the  air,  which  is  called  heaven  often  in  Scripture ;  but  the 
ruin  and  fall  of  these  being  seen  every  day,  had  been  no  fit  illus- 
tration of  the  unchangeableness  of  God. 

They  shaU  perish^  Uiey  shall  he  changed.  1,  They  may  perish,  say 
some;  they  have  it  not  from  themselves  that  they  do  not  perish,  but 
from  thee,  who  didst  endue  them  with  an  incorruptible  nature ;  they 
shall  perish  if  thou  speakest  the  word ;  thou  canst  with  as  much  ease 
destroy  them,  as  thou  didst  create  them.  But  the  Psalmist  speaks 
not  of  their  possibility,  but  the  certainty  of  their  perishing.  2.  They 
«^fi  perish  m  their  qualities  and  motion,  not  in  their  substance,  say 
others.  They  shall  cease  from  that  motion  which  is  designed  prop 
erly  for  the  generation  and  corruption  of  things  in  the  earth ;  but  m 
regard  of  their  substance  and  beauty  they  shall  remain.  As  when 
the  strings  or  wheels  of  a  clock  or  watch  are  taken  off,  the  material 
parts  remain,  though  the  motion  of  it,  and  the  use  for  discovering 
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the  time  of  tlie  day,  cedseth>  To  perish,  doth  not  mgni^'^  alway  ^ 
falling  into  nothing,  an  annihilation,  by  which  both  the  matter  and 
the  form  are  destroyed,  but  a  ceasing  of  the  present  appearance  of 
them ;  a  ceasing  to  De  what  they  now  are ;  as  a  man  is  said  to  perish 
when  he  dies,  whereas  the  better  part  of  man  doth  not  cease  to  be. 
The  figure  of  the  body  moulders  away,  and  the  matter  of  it  returns 
to  dust ;  but  the  soul  being  immortal  ceaseth  not  to  act,  when  the 
body,  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  the  soul,  is  incapable  of  acting. 
So  the  neavens  shall  perish ;  the  appearance  they  now  have  shall 
vanish,  and  a  more  glorious  and  incorruptible  frame  be  erected  by 
the  power  and  goodness  of  God.  The  dissolution  of  heaven  and 
earth  is  meant  by  the  word  perish  ;  the  raising  a  new  frame  is  signi- 
fied by  the  woia  changed:  as  if  the  Spirit  of  God  would  prevent  any 
wrong  meaning  of  the  word  pensh,  by  alleviating  the  sense  of  that, 
by  another  which  signifies  only  a  mutation  and  change ;  as  when  we 
change  a  habit  and  garment,  we  quit  the  old  to  receive  the  new. 

As  a  garment,  as  a  vesture.  Thou  shalt  change  them,  ili^atgc  thou 
shalt  fold  them  up.  The  heavens  are  compared  to  a  curtain  (Pa. 
civ.  2),  and  shall  in  due  time  be  folded  up  as  clothes  and  curtains 
are.  As  a  garment  encompasseth  the  whole  body,  so  do  the  heavens 
encircle  the  eartL*^  Some  say,  as  a  garment  is  folded  up  to  be  laid 
aside,  that  when  there  is  need  it  maybe  taken  again  for  use;  so  shalt 
thou  fold  up  the  heavens  like  a  garment,  that  when  they  are  repaired^ 
thou  mayest  again  stretch  them  out  about  the  earth ;  thou  shall  fold 
them  up,  so  tl^t  what  did  appear  shall  not  now  appear.  It  may  b6 
illustrated  by  the  metaphor  of  a  scroll  or  book,  which  the  Spirit  of 
God  useth  (Isa.  xxxiv.  4 ;  Rev.  vi.  14):  "  The  heavens  departed  as  a 
scroll  when  it  is  rolled  together."  When  a  book  is  rolled  up  or 
shut,  nothing  can  be  read  in  it  till  it  be  opened  again ;  so  the  face 
of  the  heavens,  wherein  the  stars  are  as  letters  declaring  the  glory 
of  God,  shall  be  shut  or  rolled  together,  so  that  nothing  shall  appear, 
till  by  its  renovation  it  be  opened  again :  as  a  garment  it  shall  be 
changed,  not  to  be  used  in  the  same  fashion,  and  for  the  same  use 
again.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  for  the  worse ;  an  old  garment  is  not 
changed  but  into  rags,  to  be  put  to  other  uses,  and  afterwards  thrown 
upon  the  dimghiU ;  but  simihtudes  are  not  to  be  pressed  too  far;  Mid 
this  will  not  agree  with  the  new  heavens  and  new  earth,  physically 
so,  as  well  as  metaphorically  so.  It  is  not  likely  the  heavens  will  oQ 
put  to  a  worse  use  than  God  designed  them  for  m  creation ;  however, 
a  change  as  a  garment,  speaks  not  a  total  corruption,  but  an  altera* 
tion  of  qualities ;  as  a  garment  not  to  be  used  in  the  same  fashion  as 
before.  We  may  observe,  that  it  is  probable  the  world  shall  not  be 
annihilated,  but  refined.  It  shall  lose  its  present  form  and  fashion ; 
but  not  its  foundation :  indeed,  as  God  raised  it  from  nothing,  so  he 
can  reduce  it  into  nothing;  yet  it  doth  not  appear  that  God  will  an- 
nihilate it,  and  utterly  destroy  both  the  matter  and  form  of  it ;  part 
shall  be  consumed,  and  part  purified  (2  Pet.  iii.  12,  13):  "The 
heavens  shall  be  on  fire  and  dissolved ;  nevertheless,  we,  according 
to  his  promise,  look  for  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth."  They  shafl 
be  melted  down  as.  gold  by  the  artificer,  to  be  refined  frx)m  its  dross^ 
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and  wron^t  into  a  more  beautiftQ  fashion,  that  tley  may  serve  the 
design  of  Qod  for  those  that  shall  reside  therein ;  a  new  world  where- 
in righteousness  shaU  dwell :  the  apostle  opposing  it  thereby  to  the 
old  world  wherein  wickedness  did  reside.  The  heaven?  are  to  be 
urged,  as  the  vessels  that  held  the  sin*offering  were  to  oe  purified 
J  the  fire  of  the  sanctuary.  God,  indeed,  will  take  down  this  scaf- 
fol  J,  which  he  hath  built  to  publish  his  glory.  As  every  individual 
hath  a  certain  term  of  its  duration,  so  an  end  is  appointed  for  the 
universal  nature  of  heaven  and  earth  (Isa.  li.  6):  "The  heavens 
shall  vanish  like  smoke"  which  disappears.  As  smoke  is  resolved 
and  attenuated  into  air,  not  annihilated,  so  shall  the  world  assume 
a  new^  face,  and  have  a  greater  clearness  and  splendor ;  as  the  bodies 
of  men,  dissolved  into  dust,  shall  have  more  glorious  qualities  at 
their  resorrection ;  as  a  vessel  of  gold  is  melted  down  to  remove  the 
batterings  in  it,  and  receive  a  more  comely  form  by  the  skill  of  the 
workman. 

1.  The  world  was  not  destroyed  by  the  deluge:  it  was  rather 
washed  by  water,  than  consumed ;  so  it  shall  be  rather  refined  by 
the  last  fire,  than  he  under  an  irrecoverable  ruin.  ^ 

2.  It  is  not  likely  God  would  liken  the  everlastingness  of  his 
oovenant,  and  the  perpetuity  of  his  spiritual  Israel,  to  the  duration 
of  die  ordinances  of  the  heavens  (as  he  doth  in  Jer.  xxxL  85,  86), 
if  they  were  wholly  to  depart  from  before  him.  Though  that  place 
may  only  tend  to  an  assurance  of  a  church  in  the  world,  while  the 
world  endures ;  yet  it  would  be  but  small  comfort,  if  the  happiness 
of  beUevers  should  endure  no  longer  than  the  heavens  and  earth, 
if  they  were  to  have  a  total  period. 

3.  fiesides,  the  bodies  of  the  saints  must  have  place  for  their 
support  to  move  in,  and  glorious  objects  suited  to  those  glorious 
senses  whieh  shall  be  restored  to  them ;  not  in  any  carnal  way, 
which  OBJ  Saviour  rejects,  when  he  saith.  There  is  no  eating,  or 
drinldng,  or  marrying,  &c.  in  the  other  world ;  but  whereby  thev 
may  glorify  God ;  though  how  or  in  what  manner  their  senses  shall 
he  used,  woidd  be  rashness  to  determine ;  only  something  is  neces- 
sary for  the  corporeal  state  of  men,  that  there  may  be  an  employ- 
ment for  their  senses  as  well  as  their  souls. 

4.  Again,  How  could  the  creature,  the  world,  or  any  part  of  it,  be 
said  to  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption,  into  the  glori- 
ous liberty  of  the  sons  of  Ghod,  if  the  whole  frame  of  heaven  and 
earth  were  to  be  annihilated  (Rom.  viii.  21)  ?  The  apostle  saith  also, 
that  the  creature  waits  with  an  '^  earnest  expectation  for  this  mani- 
festation of  the  sons  of  God"  (ver.  19) ;  which  would  have  no  foun- 
dation if  the  whole  frame  should  be  reduced  to  nothing.  What  jov- 
fill  expectation  can  there  be  in  any  of  a  total  ruin  ?  How  should 
the  creature  be  capable  of  partaking  in  this  glorious  liberty  of  the 
sons  of  God  ?•  As  the  world  for  the  sin  of  man  lost  its  first  dignity, 
and  was  cursed  after  the  fall,  and  the  beauty  bestowed  upon  it  by 
creation  defaced ;  so  it  shall  recover  that  ancient  glory,  when  he 
shall  be  fully  restored  by  the  resurrection  to  that  dignity  he  lost  by 
his  first  WL   As  man  shall  be  freed  from  his  corruptibihty  to  receive 
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that  glory  which  is  prepared  for  him,  so  shall  the  creatures  be  fireed 
from  that  imperfection  or  corruptibility,  those  stains  and  spots  upon 
the  face  of  them,  to  receive  a  new  glory  suited  to  their  nature,  and 
answerable  to  the  design  of  God,  when  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
saints  shall  be  accomplished/    As  when  a  prince's  nuptials  are  sol- 
emnized, the  whole  country  echoes  with  joy ;  so  the  inanimate  crea- 
tures, when  the  time  of  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  is  come,  shall 
have  a  delight  and  pleasure  from  that  renovation.     The  apostle  seta 
forth  the  whole  world  as  a  person  groaning ;  and  the  Scripture  is 
frequent  in  such  metaphors ;  as  when  the  creatures  are  said  to  wait 
upon  God,  and  to  be  troubled,  the  hills  are  said  to  leap  and  the 
mountains  to  rejoice  (Ps.  civ.  27-29) ;  the  creature  is  said  to  groan, 
as  the  heavens  are  said  to  declare  the  glory  of  God,  passively, 
naturally,  not  rationally.     It  is  not  likely  angels  are  here  meant, 
though  they  cannot  but  desire  it ;  since  they  are  affected  i^ith  the 
dishonor  and  reproach  God  hath  in  the  world,  they  cannot  but  long 
for  the  restoration  of  his  honor  in  the  restoration  of  the  creature  to 
its  true  end :  and,  indeed,  the  angels  are  employed  to  serve  man  in 
this  sinful  state,  and  cannot  but  in  holiness  wish  the  creature  freed 
from  his  corruption.     Nor  is  it  meant  of  the  new  creatures,  which 
have  the  first  fruits  of  the  .Spirit ;  those  he  brings  in  afterwards, 
groaning  and  waiting  for  the  adoption  (ver.  23) ;  where  he  distin- 
guisheth  the  rational  creature  from  the  creature  he  had  spoken  of 
before.     If  he  had  meant  the  believing  creature  by  that  creature 
that  desired  the  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God,  what  need  had  there 
been  of  that  additional  distinction,  and  not  only  they,  but  we  also 
who  have  the  first  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  groan  within  ourselves? 
Whereby  it  seems  he  means  some  creatures  below  rational  creatures, 
since  neither  angels  nor  blessed  souls  can  be  said  to  travail  in  pain, 
with  that  distress  as  a  woman  in  travail  hath,  as  the  word  signifies, 
who  perform  the  work  joyfully  which  God  sets  them  upon.?    If  the 
creatures  be  subject  to  vanity  by  the  sin  of  man,  they  shall  also 

Eartake  of  a  happiness  by  the  restoration  of  man.  The  earth  hath 
orne  thorns  ana  thistles,  and  venomous  beasts ;  the  air  hath  had 
its  tempests  and  infectious  qualities ;  the  water  hath  caused  its  floods 
and  deluges.  The  creature  hath  been  abused  to  luxury  and  intem- 
perance ;  and  been  tyrannized  over  by  man,  contrary  to  the  end  of 
its  creation.  It  is  convenient  that  some  time  should  be  allotted  for  the 
creature's  attaining  its  true  end,  and  that  it  may  partake  of  the 
peace  of  man,  as  it  hath  done  of  the  fruits  of  his  sin  ;  otherwise  it 
would  seem,  that  sin  had  prevailed  more  than  grace,  and  would  have 
had  more  power  to  deface,  than  grace  to  restore  things  into  their  due 
order. 

5.  Again,  Upon  what  account  should  the  Psalmist  exhort  the 
heavens  to  rejoice,  and  the  earth  to  be  glad,  when  God  "  comes  to 
judge  the  world  with  righteousness"  (Ps.  xcvi.  11-13),  if  they  should 
be  annihilated  and  sunk  forever  into  nothing  ?  "  It  would  seem,'' 
Baith  Daille,  "  to  be  an  impertinent  figure,  if  the  Judge  of  the  world 
brought  to  them  a  total  destruction ;  an  entire  ruin  could  not  be 
matter  of  triumph  to  creatures,  who  naturally  have  that  instinct  or 
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inclination  put  into  them  by  their  Creator,  to  preserve  themselves, 
and  to  effect  their  own  preservation." 

6.  A^in,  the  Lord  is  to  rejoice  in  his  works  (Ps.  civ.  81) :  "  The 
glory  of  the  Lord  shall  endure  forever ;  the  Lora  shall  rejoice  in  his 
worts;"  not  hath,  but  shall  rejoice  in  his  works :  in  the  works  of  crea- 
tion, which  the  Psalmist  had  enumerated,  and  which  is  the  whole  scope 
of  the  Psalm :  and  he  intimates  that  it  is  part  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
wlrich  endnres  forever ;  that  is,  his  manifestative  glory,  to  rejoice  in  his 
woiks:  the  glory  of  the  Lord  mnst  be  understood  with  reference  to  the 
creation  he  had  spoken  of  before.  How  short  was  that  joy  God  had  in 
bis  works  after  he  had  sent  them  beautified  out  of  his  hand  I  How  soon 
did  he  repent,  not  only  that  he  had  made  man,  but  was  grieved  at 
the  heart  also,  that  he  made  the  other  creatures  which  man's  sin 
had  disordered!  (Gen.  vi.  7.)  What  joy  can  God  have  in  them,  since 
the  curse  upon  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world  remains  upon 
them  ?  If  they  are  to  be  annihilated  upon  the  fiill  restoration  of 
hia  hohness,  what  time  will  God  have  to  rejoice  in  the  other  works 
of  creation  ?  It  is  the  joy  of  God  to  see  all  his  works  in  due  order; 
every  one  pointing  to  their  true  end ;  marching  together  in  their  ex- 
cellency, according  to  his  first  intendment  in  their  creation.  Did 
God  create  the  world  to  perform  its  end  only  for  one  dav ;  scarce  so 
much,  if  Adam  fell  the  very  first  day  of  his  creation  ?  What  would 
have  been  their  end,  if  Adam  had  been  confirmed  in  a  state  of  hap- 

i)ines8  as  the  angels  were  ?  'tis  likely  wiU  be  answered  and  per- 
brmed  upon  the  complete  restoration  of  man  to  that  happy  state 
from  whence  he  fell.  What  artificer  compiles  a  work  by  his  skill, 
but  to  rejoice  in  it  ?  And  shall  God  have  no  joy  from  the  works 
of  his  hands  ?  Since  God  can  only  rejoice  in  goodness,  the  creatures 
most  have  that  goodness  restorea  to  them  which  God  pronounced 
them  to  have  at  the  first  creation,  and  which  he  ordained  them  for, 
before  he  can  again  rejoice  in  his  works.  The  goodness  of  the  crea- 
tures is  the  glory  and  joy  of  God. 

Inference  1.  We  may  infer  from  hence,  what  a  base  and  vile  thing 
sin  is,  which  lays  the  foundation  of  the  world's  change.  Sin  brings 
it  to  a  decrepit  age  ;  sin  overturned  the  whole  work  of  God  (Gen. 
iii  17);  so  that  to  render  it  useful  to  its  proper  end,  there  is  a  neces- 
aty  of  a  kind  of  a  new  creating  it.  This  causes  God  to  fire  the 
earth  for  a  purification  of  it  from  that  infection  and  contagion 
brought  upon  it  by  the  apostasy  and  corruption  of  man.  It  hath 
served  sinful  man,  and  therefore  must  undergo  a  purging  flame,  to 
be  fit  to  serve  the  holy  and  righteous  Creator.  As  sin  is  so  riveted 
in  the  body  of  man,  that  there  is  need  of  a  change  by  death  to  raze 
it  out;  so  hath  the  curse  for  sin  got  so  deep  into  the  bowels  of  the 
world,  that  there  is  need  of  a  change  by  fire  to  refine  it  for  its  mas- 
ters use.  Let  us  look  upon  sin  with  no  other  notion  than  as  the 
object  of  God's  hatred,  the  cause  of  his  grief  in  the  creatures,  and 
the  spring  of  the  pain  and  ruin  of  the  world. 

2.  How  foolish  a  thing  is  it  to  set  our  hearts  upon  that  which  shall 
perish,  and  be  no  more  what  it  is  now  I  The  heavens  and  the  earth, 
the  solidest  and  firmest  parts  of  the  creation,  shall  not  continue  in 
the  posture  they  are ;  they  must  perish  and  undergo  a  refining 
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change.  How  feeble  and  weak  are  the  other  parts  of  the  creation, 
the  little  creatures  walking  upon  and  fluttering  about  the  world,  that 
are  perishing  and  dying  every  day ;  and  we  scarce  see  theia  clothed 
with  life  and  beauty  this  day,  but  they  wither  and  are  despoiled  of 
all  the  next ;  and  are  such  nail  thincs  fit  objects  for  our  everlasting 
spirits  and  affections  ?  Though  the  daily  employment  of  the  heavens 
is  the  declaration  of  the  glory  of  God  (rs.  xix.  1),  yet  neither  this, 
nor  their  harmony,  order,  beauty,  amazing  greatness  and  glory  of 
them,  shall  preserve  them  from  a  dissolution  and  melting  at  the 
presence  of  the  Lord.  Though  they  have  remained  in  the  same  pos- 
ture from  the  creation  till  this  day,  and  are  of  so  great  antiquity,  yet 
they  must  bow  down  to  a  change  before  the  will  and  word  of  their 
Creator ;  and  shall  we  restupon  that  which  shall  vanish  like  smoke? 
Shall  we  take  any  creature  for  our  support  like  ice,  that  will  crack 
under  our  feet,  and  must,  by  the  order  of  their  Lord  Creator,  deceive 
our  hopeJB  ?  Perishing  things  can  be  no  support  to  the  soul ;  if  we 
would  have  rest,  we  must  nm  to  God  and  rest  in  God.  How  con- 
temptible should  that  be  to  us,  whose  fashion  shall  pass  away,  which 
shall  not  endure  long  in  its  present  form  and  appearance ;  contemp- 
tible as  a  rest,  not  contemptible  as  the  work  of  God ;  contemptible 
Bfl  an  end,  not  contemptible  as  a  means  to  attain  our  end  I  If  these 
must  be  changed,  how  unworthy  are  other  things  to  be  the  centre 
of  our  souls,  that  change  in  our  very  using  of  them,  and  slide  away 
in  our  very  enjoyment  of  them ! 

Thou  art  the  mme.  The  essence  of  God,  with  aU  the  perfections 
of  his  nature,  are  pronounced  the  same,  without  any  variation  from 
eternity  to  eternity ;  so  that  the  text  doth  not  only  assert  the  eternal 
duration  of  God,  but  his  immutability  in  that  duration.  His  eternity 
is  signified  in  that  expression,  *^  Thou  shalt  endure  f  his  immuta- 
bility in  this,  '*  Thou  art  the  same."  To  endure,  argues  indeed  hia 
immutability  as  well  as  eternity ;  for  what  endures,  is  not  changed^ 
and  what  is  changed,  doth  not  endure;^  but  "Thou  art  the 
same"*  doth  more  fully  signify  it.  He  could  not  be  the  same' if  he 
could  be  changed  into  any  other  thing  than  what  he  is ;  the  Psalmist 
therefore  puts  not  thou  hast  been,  or  shalt  be,  but  thou  art  the  same, 
without  any  alteration.  "  Thou  art  the  same ;"  that  is,  the  same 
God ;  the  same  in  essence  and  nature ;  the  same  in  will  and  purpose* 
Thou  dost  change  all  other  things  as  thou  pleasest,  but  thou  art  im- 
mutable in  every  respect,  and  receivest  no  snadow  of  change,  though 
never  so  light  and  small.  The  Psalmist  here  alludes  to  the  name 
Jehovah,  I  Am  ]^  and  doth  not  only  ascribe  immutability  to  God, 
but  exclude  everything  else  from  partaking  in  that  perfection.  A\\ 
things  else  are  tottering;  God  sees  all  other  things  in  continual 
motion  under  his  feet,  lUce  water  passing  away  and  no  more  seen ; 
while  he  remains  fixed  and  immovable ;  his  wisdom  and  power,  his 
knowledge  and  will,  are  alwavs  the  same.  His  essence  can  receive 
Uio  alteration,  neither  by  itseli,  nor  by  any  external  cause ;  whereas 
other  things  either  naturally  decline  to  destruction,  pass  from  one 
term  to  another,  till  they  come  to  their  period ;  or  shall  at  the  laai 
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day  \)e  wrapped  np,  after  God  hath  completed  his  vnll  in  them  and 
hy  them,  as  a  man  doth  a  garment  he  intends  to  repair  and  trans 
form  to  another  nse.     So  that  in  the  text,  God,  as  immutable,  is  op 
poaed  to  all  creatures  as  perishing  and  changeable. 

Doctrine.  God  is  unchangeable  in  his  essence,  nature,  and  perfec- 
dons.  Immutability  and  eternity  are  linked  together ;  and,  indeed, 
true  eternity  is  true  immutability ;  whence  eternity  is  defined  the 
pc^session  of  an  immutable  life.  Yet  iipmutability  differs  from 
eternity  in  our  conception ;  immutability  respects  the  essence  or  ex- 
istence of  a  thing ;  eternity  respects  the  duration  of  a  being  in  that 
state,  or  rather,  immutability  is  the  state  itself  ;i  eternity  is  the 
measure  of  that  state.  A  thmg  is  said  to  be  changed,  when  it  is 
otherwise  now  in  regard  of  nature,  state,  will,  or  any  quality  than  it 
was  before ;  when  either  something  is  added  to  it,  or  taken  from  it ; 
when  it  either  loses  or  acquires.  But  ^ow  it  is  the  essential  property 
of  God,  not  to  have  any  accession  to,  or  diminution  of,  his  essence 
or  attributes,  but  to  remain  entirely  the  same.  He  wants  nothing ; 
he  loses  nothing ;  but  doth  uniformly  exist  by  himself,  without  any  new 
nature,  new  thoughts,  new  will,  new  purpose,  or  new  place.  This  un- 
changeableness  of  God  was  anciently  represented  by  the  figure  of  a  cube, 
apiece  of  metal  or  wood  firamed  four-square,  when  every  side  is  exactly. 
01  the  same  equality ;  cast  it  which  way  you  will,  it  will  always  be  in 
the  same  posture,  because  it  is  equal  to  itself  in  all  its  dimensions.°» 
He  was  therefore  said  to  be  the  centre  of  all  things,  and  other  things 
the  circumference ;  the  centre  is  never  moved,  while  the  circumfer- 
ence is ;  it  remains  immovable  in  the  midst  of  the  circle ;  "  There  is 
no  variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning  with  him"  (James  i.  17).  The 
moon  hath  her  spots,  so  hath  the  sun ;  there  is  a  mixture  of  light 
and  djirlmpaa ;  it  hath  its  changes ;  sometimes  it  is  in  the  increase, 
sometimes  in  the  wane ;  it  is  always  either  gaining  or  losing,  and  by 
the  turnings  and  motions,  either  of  the  heavenly  bodies  or  of  the 
earth,  it  is  in  its  eclipse,  by  the  interposition  of  the  earth  between 
that  and  the  sun.  The  sun  also  hath  its  diurnal  and  annual  motion  ;  it 
riseth  and  sets,  and  puts  on  a  different  face ;  it  doth  not  always  shine 
with  the  noon-day  light;  it  is  sometimes  veiled  with  clouds  and 
vapors ;  it  is  always  going  from  one  tropic  to  another,  whereby  it 
makes  various  shadows  on  the  earth,  and  produceth  the  various 
seasons  of  the  year ;  it  is  not  always  in  our  hemisphere,  nor  doth  it 
always  shine  with  an  equal  force  and  brightness  in  it.  Such  shadows 
and  variations  have  no  place  in  the  eternal  Father  of  Lights ;  he 
halh  not  the  least  spot  or  diminution  of  brightness ;  nothing  can 
doud  him  or  eclipse  hinu 

For  the  better  understanding  this  perfection  of  God,  I  shall  pre- 
mise three  things. 

L  The  immutability  of  God  is  a  perfection.  Immutability  con- 
sidered in  itself^  without  relation  to  other  things,  is  not  a  perfection. 
It  is  &e  greatest  misery  and  imperfection  of  the  evil  angels,  that 
they  are  immutable  in  malice  against  God ;  but  as  God  is  infinite  in 
essence,  infinitely  good,  wi^,  holy ;  so  it  is  a  perfection  necessary  to 
his  nature,  that  he  should  be  immutably  all  this,  all  excellency, 
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goodness,  wisd')!!!,  immutably  all  that  he  is ;  without  this  he  would 
DO  an  imperfect  Beinff.  Are  not  the  angels  in  heaven,  who  are  con- 
firmed in  a  holy  and  nappy  state,  more  perfect  than  when  they  were 
in  a  possibility  of  committing  evil  and  becoioing  miserable  ?  Are 
not  the  saints  in  heaven,  whose  wills  by  grace  do  unalterably  cleave 
to  God  and  goodness,  more  perfect  than  if  they  were  as  Adam  in 
Paradise,  capable  of  losioff  their  felicity,  as  well  as  preserving  it  ? 
"We  count  a  rock,  in  regard  of  its  stability,  more  excellent  than  the 
dust  of  the  ground,  or  a  feather  that  is  tossed  about  with  every 
wind ;  is  it  not  also  the  perfection  of  the  body  to  have  a  constant 
tenor  of  health,  and  the  glory  of  a  man  not  to  warp  aside  from  what 
is  just  and  right,  by  the  persuasions  of  any  temptations? 

2.  Immutability  is  a  glory  belonging  to  all  the  attributes  of  God. 
It  is  nf)t  a  single  perfection  of  the  Divine  nature,  nor  is  it  limited  to 
particular  objects  thus  and  thus  disposed.  Mercy  and  justice  have 
their  distinct  objects  and  distinct  acts ;  mercy  is  conversant  about  a 
penitent,  justice  conversant  about  an  obstinate  sinner.  In  our  notion 
and  conception  of  the  Divine  perfections,  his  perfections  are  difler- 
ent :  the  wisdom  of  God  is  not  his  power,  nor  his  power  his  holi- 
ness, but  immutability  is  the  centre  wherein  they  all  imite.     There 

.  is  not  one  perfection  but  may  be  said  to  be  and  truly  is,  immutable ; 
none  of  ihem  will  appear  so  glorious  without  this  beam,  this  sun  of 
immutability,  which  renders  them  highly  excellent  without  the  least 
shadow  of  imperfection.  How  cloudy  would  his  blessedness  be  if  it 
were  changeable  !  How  dim  his  wisdom,  if  it  might  be  obscured  ! 
How  feeble  his  power,  if  it  were  capable  to  be  sickly  and  languish  I 
How  would  mercy  lose  much  of  its  lustre,  if  it  could  change  into 
wrath ;  and  justice  much  of  its  dread,  if  it  could  be  turned  into 
mercy,  while  the  object  of  justice  remains  unfit  for  mercv,  and  one 
that  hath  need  of  mercy  continues  only  fit  for  the  Divine  fury  I  But 
unchangeableness  is  a  thread  that  runs  through  the  whole  web ;  it  is 
the  enamel  of  all  the  rest ;  none  of  them  without  it  could  look  with, 
a  triumphant  aspect.  His  power  is  unchangeable :  "  In  the  Lord 
Jehovah  is  everlasting  strength"  (Isa.  xxvi.  4).  His  mercy  and  his 
holiness  endure  forever :  he  never  could,  nor  ever  can,  look  upon 
iniquity  (Hab.  i.  13).  He  is  a  rock  in  the  righteousness  of  his  waj's, 
the  truth  of  his  word,  the  holiness  of  his  proceedings,  and  the  recti- 
tude of  his  nature.  AH  are  expressed  Deut  xxxii.  4 :  "  He  is  a  rock, 
his  work  is  perfect,  for  all  his  ways  are  judgment ;  a  God  of  truth, 
and  without  iniquity ;  just  and  right  is  he."  AU  that  we  consider 
in  God  is  unchangeable ;  for  his  essence  and  his  properties  are  the 
same,  and,  therefore,  what  is  necessarily  belonging  to  the  essence  of 
God,  belongs  also  to  every  perfection  of  the  nature  of  God ;  none  of 
them  can  receive  any  ad(fition  or  diminution.  From  the  unchange- 
ableness of  his  nature,  the  apostle  (James  i.  17)  infers  the  unchange- 
ableness of  his  holipess,  and  himself  (in  Mai.  iiL  6)  the  unchange- 
ableness of  his  counsel. 

3.  Unchangeableness  doth  necessarily  pertain  to  the  nature  of  God. 
It  is  of  the  same  necessity  with  the  rectitude  of  his  nature;  he  can  no 
more  be  changeable  in  his  essence  than  he  can  be  uiirighteous  in  his 
actions.   God  is  a  necessary  Being ;  he  is  necessarily  what  he  is,  and. 
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therefore,  is  unchangeably  what  he  is.  Mutability  belongs  to  con- 
tingency. If  any  perfection  of  his  nature  could  be  separated  from 
him,  he  would  cease  to  be  God.  What  did  not  possess  the  whole  nature 
of  God,  could  not  have  the  essence  of  God ;  it  is  reciprocated  vnth. 
the  nature  of  God.  Whatsoever  is  immutablo  by  nature  is  God ; 
whatsoever  is  God  is  immutable  by  nature.  Some  creatures  are  im» 
mutable  by  bis  grace  and  power.  God  is  hoi j'',  happy,  wise,  good,  by 
his  essence;  angels  and  men  are  made  boly,  wise,  nappy,  strong,  and 
good,  by  qualities  and  graees.°  The  holiness,  happiness,  and  wisdom 
of  saints  and  angels,  as  they  had  a  beginning,  so  they  are  capable  of  in- 
crease and  diminution,  and  of  an  end  also ;  for  their  standing  is  not 
from  themselves,  or  from  the  nature  of  created  strength,  holiness,  or 
wisdom,  which  in  themselves  are  apt  to  fail,  and  finally  to  decay ; 
hut  from  the  stability  and  confirmation  they  have  by  the  gift  and 
grace  of  God.  The  heaven  and  earth  shall  be  changed ;  and  after 
that  renewal  and  reparation  they  shall  not  be  changed.  Our  bodies 
after  the  resurrection  shall  not  be  changed,  but  forever  be  "  made 
conformable  to  the  glorious  body  of  Christ"  (Phil.  iii.  21) ;  but  this 
is  by  the  powerful  grace  of  God :  so  that,  indeed,  those  things  may 
be  said  afterwards  rather  to  be  uncr^&nged  than  unchangeable,  because 
they  are  not  so  by  nature,  but  by  sovereign  dispensation.  As  crea- 
tures have  not  necessary  beings,  so  they  have  not  necessary  immuta- 
bility. Necessity  of  being,  aad,  therefore,  immutability  of  being, 
belongs  by  nature  only  to  God ;  otherwise,  if  there  were  any  changcj 
m  God,  he  would  be  sometimes  what  he  was  not,  and  would  cease  to 
be  what  he  was,  which  is  against  the  nature,  and,  indeed,  against  the 
natural  notion  of  a  Deity.     Let  us  see  then, 

L  In  what  regards  God  is  immutable.  II.  Prove  that  God  is  im- 
mutable, m.  That  this  is  proper  to  God,  and  incommunicable  to 
any  creature.  IV.  Some  propositions  to  clear  the  unchangeableness 
of  God  from  anything  that  seems  contrary  to  it     V.  The  use. 

L  In  what  respects  God  is  unchangeable. 

1.  God  is  unchangeable  in  his  essence.  He  is  unalterably  fixed  in 
his  beiag,  so  that  not  a  particle  of  it  can  be  lost  from  it,  not  a  mite 
added  to  it.  If  a  man  continue  in  being  as  long  as  Methuselah,  nine 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  years ;  yet  there  is  not  a  day,  nay,  an  hour, 
wLerein  there  ie  not  some  alteration  in  his  substance.  ^  Though  no 
substoniial  part  is  w£«nting,  yet  there  is  an  addition  to  him  by  his 
food,  a  dimmution  of  something  by  his  labor ;  he  is  always  making 
some  acquisition,  or  suflfering  some  loss :  but  in  God  there  can  be  no 
alteration,  by  the  accession  of  anything  to  make  his  substance  greater 
OP  better,  or  by  diminution  to  make  it  less  or  worse.  He  who  hath 
not  being  from  another,  cannot  but  be  always  what  he  is :  God  is  the 
first  Being,  an  independent  Being ;  he  was  not  produced  of  himself, 
orof  any  other,  but  by  nature  always  hath  been,  and,  therefore,  can- 
not by  himself  or  bv  any  other,  be  changed  from  what  he  is  in  his 
own  nature.  That  which  is  not  may  as  well  assume  to  itself  a  being,  as 
he  who  hath  and  is  all  being,  have  the  least  change  from  what  he  is. 
Again,  because,  he  is  a  Spirit,  he  is  not  subject  to  those  mutations 
which  are  found  in  corporeal  and  bodily  natures ;  because  he  is  an 
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absolutely  simple  Spirit,  not  having  the  least  particle  of  composition ; 
he  is  not  capaole  oi  those  changes  which  may  be  in  createa  spirits. 

(1.)  If  his  essence  were  mutable,  God  woulS  not  truly  be ;  it  could 
not  be  truly  said  by  himself  "  I  Am  that  I  Am"  (Exod.  iii.  14),  if 
he  were  such  a  thing  or  Being  at  this  time,  and  a  diflferent  Being  at 
another  time.  Whatsoever  is  changed  properly  is  not,  because  it 
doth  not  remain  to  be  what  it  was ;  that  which  is  changed  was  some- 
thing, is  something,  and  will  be  something.  A  being  remains  to  that 
thing  which  is  changed ;  yet  though  it  may  be  said  such  a  thing  is, 
yet  it  may  be  also  said  such  a  thing  is  not,  because  it  is  not  what  it 
was  in  its  first  being ;  it  is  not  now  what  it  was,  it  is  now  what  it  was 
not ;  it  is  another  thing  than  it  was,  it  was  another  thing  than  it  is ; 
it  will  be  another  thing  than  what  it  is  or  was.  It  is,  indeed,  a  being, 
but  a  different  being  from  what  it  was  before.  But  if  God  were 
changed,  it  could  not  be  said  of  him  that  he  is,  but  it  might  also  be 
said  of  him  that  he  is  not ;  or  if  he  were  changeable,  or  could  be 
changed,  it  might  be  said  of  him  he  is,  but  he  wiU  not  be  what  he 
is ;  or  he  may  not  be  what  he  is,  but  there  will  be  or  may  be  some 
difference  in  his  being,  and  so  God  would  not  be  "  I  Am  that  I  Am ;" 
for  though  he  would  not  cease  utterly  to  be,  yet  he  would  cease  to 
be  what  ne  was  before. 

(2.)  Again :  if  his  essence  were  mutable,  he  could  not  be  perfectly 
blessed,  and  ftilly  rejoice  in  himself.  If  he  changed  for  the  better, 
he  could  not  have  an  infinite  pleasure  in  what  ne  was  before  the 
change,  because  he  waa  not  infinitely  blessed ;  and  the  pleasure  of 
that  state  could  not  be  of  a  higher  Kind  than  the  state  itself,  or,  at 
least,  the  apprehension  of  a  happiness  in  it.  K  he  changed  for  the 
worse,  he  could  not  have  a  pleasure  in  it  after  the  change ;  for  ac- 
cording to  the  diminution  of  his  state  would  be  the  decrease  of  his 
pleasure.  His  pleasure  could  not  be  infinite  before  the  change,  if 
ne  changed  for  the  better ;  it  could  not  be  infinite  after  the  change, 
if  he  changed  for  the  worse.  If  he  changed  for  the  better,  he  would 
not  have  had  an  infinite  goodness  of  being  before;  and  not  having 
an  infinite  goodness  of  being,  he  would  nave  a  finite  goodness  of 
being ;  for  there  is  no  medium  between  finite  and  infinite.  Then, 
though  the  change  were  for  the  better,  yet,  being  finite  before,  some- 
thing would  be  still  wanting  to  make  him  infinitely  blessed ;  beca»ise 
being  finite,  he  could  not  change  to  that  which  is  infinite ;  for  fii.ite 
and  infinite  are  extremes  so  distant,  that  they  can  never  pai^s  into 
one  another ;  that  is,  that  that  which  is  finite  should  become  infinite, 
or  that  which  is  infinite  should  become  finite ;  so  that  supposing  him 
mutable,  his  essence  in  no  state  of  change  could  furnish  him  with  an 
infinite  peace  and  blesvsedness. 

(3.)  Again :  if  God's  essence  be  changed,  he  either  increaseth  oi 
diminisheth."  Whatsoever  is  changed,  doth  either  gain  by  receiving 
something  larger  and  greater  than  it  had  in  itself  before,  or  gains 
nothing  by  being  changed.  If  the  former,  then  it  receives  more  than 
itself,  more  than  it  had  in  itself*  before.  The  Divine  nature  ciinnot 
be  increased;  for  whatsoever  receives  anything  than  what  it  had 
in  itself  before,  must  necessarily  receive  it  from  atiother,  because 

*  Hugo  Victoriu.  in  Petavia 
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nothing  can  give  to  itself  that  wliich  it  kath  not    But  God  cannot 
leceive  from  another  what  he  hath  not  ah^ady,  because  whatsoever 
other  things  possess  is  derived  from  him,  andf,  therefore,  contained 
in  Mm,  as  the  fountain  contains  the  virtue  in  itself  which  it  convejs 
to  the  streams ;  so  that  God  cannot  gain  anything.    If  a  thing  that 
is  changed  gain  nothing  by  that  change,  it  loseth  something  of  what 
it  had  before  in  itself;  and  this  loss  must  be  by  itself  or  some  other. 
God  cannot  receive  any  loss  from  anything  in  himself;  he  cannot 
will  his  own  diminution,  that  is  repugnant  to  every  nature.  He  may 
as  well  will  his  own  destruction  as  his  own  decrease :  every  decrease 
is  a  partial  destruction.  But  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  die  any  kind 
of  death,  to  have  any  resemblance  of  death,  for  he  is  immortal,  and 
"only  hath  immortality"  (1  Tim.  vi.  16),  therefore  impossible  to  be 
diminished  in  any  particle  of  his  essence ;  nor  can  he  be  diminished 
by  anything  in  his  own  nature,  because  his  infinite  simplicity  admits 
01  nothing  distinct  from  himself,  or  contrary  to  himself.    All  de- 
creases come  from  something  contrary  to  the  nature  of  that  thing 
which  doth  decrease.    Whatsoever  is  made  less  than  itself,  was  not 
truly  tmum,  one  and  simple,  because  that  which  divides  itself  in 
separation  was  not  the  same  in  conjunction.    Nor  can  he  be  dimin* 
isned  by  any  other  without  himself;  because  nothing  is  superior  to 
God,  nothing  stronger  than  God  which  can  oppress  him.    But  what*' 
soever  is  changed  is  weaker  than  that  which  changeth  it,  and  sinks 
under  a  power  it  cannot  successfully  resist ;  weakness  belongs  not  to 
the  Deity.P   Nor,  lastly,  can  God  cnange  from  a  state  wherein  he  is, 
to  another  state  equal  to  the  former,  as  men  in  some  cases  may  do ; 
for  in  passing  from  one  state  to  another  equal  to  it,  something  must 
be  parted  with  which  he  had  before,  that  some  other  thing  may  ac- 
crue to  him  as  a  recompense  for  that  loss,  to  make  him  equal  to  what 
he  was.    This  recompense  then  he  had  not  before,  though 'he  had 
something  equal  to  it.   And  in  this  case  it  could  not  be  said  by  God 
"I  Am  that  I  Am,"  but  I  am  equal  to  what  I  was ;  for  in  this  case 
there  would  be  a  diminution  and  increase  which,  as  was  showed, 
cannot  be  in  God. 

(1)  Again :  God  is  of  himself,  from  no  other.^  Natures,  which 
are  made  by  God,  may  increase,  because  thev  began  to  be ;  they 
may  decrease,  because  they  were  made  of  nothing,  and  so  tend  to 
nothing;  the  condition  of  their  original  leads  them  to  defect,  and 
the  power  of  their  Creator  brings  them  to  increase.  But  God  hath 
no  original,  he  hath  no  defect,  because  he  was  not  made  of  nothing : 
he  ha&  no  increase,  because  he  had  no  beginning.  He  was  before 
all  things,  and,  therefore,  depends  upon  no  other  thing  which,  by  its 
own  change,  can  bring  any  change  upon  him.  That  which  is  from 
itself  cannot  be  changed,  because  it  hath  nothing  before  it,  nothing 
more  excellent  than  itself;  but  that  which  is  from  another  as  its  first 
cause  and  chief  good,  may  be  changed  by  that  which  was  its  efficient 
cause  and  last  end.' 

2.  God  is  immutable  in  regard  of  knowledge.  God  hath  known 
fiom  all  eternity  all  that  which  he  can  know,  so  that  nothing  is  hid 
from  him.    He  inows  not  at  present  any  more  than  he  hath  known 

f  Ibid,  '  <i  A.U8tm.  Fulgen  in  Petavio.  '  Petar.  Tom.  L  p.  175* 
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from  eternity :  and  that  which  he  knows  now  he  always  knows : 
"  All  things  are  open  and  naked  before  him"  (Heb.  iv.  13).  A  man 
is  said  to  be  changed  in  regard  of  knowledge,  when  he  knows  that 
now  which  he  did  not  know  before,  or  knows  that  to  be  false  now 
which  he  thought  true  before,  or  has  something  for  the  object  of  his 
understanding  now,  which  he  had  not  before.     But, 

(1.^  This  would  be  repugnant  to  the  wisdom  and  omniscience 
whicn  belongs  to  the  notions  of  a  Deity.  That  cannot  be  God  that 
is  not  infinitely  wise ;  that  cannot  be  infinitely  wise  that  is  either 
ignorant  of,  or  mistaken  in,  his  apprehension  of  any  one  thing.  If 
God  be  changed  in  knowledge,  it  must  be  for  want  of  wisdom  ;  all 
change  of  this  nature  in  creatures  implies  this  defect  preceding  or 
accompanying  it.  Such  a  thought  of  God  would  have  been  un- 
worthy or  him  that  is  "  only  wise,"  that  hath  no  mate  for  wisdom 
(1  Tim.  i.  17) ;  none  wise  beside  himself.  If  he  knew  that  thing 
this  day  which  he  knew  not  before,  he  would  not  be  an  "only  wise 
Being ;  for  a  being  that  did  know  everything  at  once  might  be  con- 
ceived, and  so  a  wiser  being  be  apprehended  by  the  mind  of  man. 
If  God  understood  a  thing  at  one  time  which  he  did  not  at  another, 
he  would  be  changed  from  ignorance  to  knowledge ;  as  if  he  could 
not  do  that  this  day  which  he  could  do  to-morrow,  he  would  be 
changed  from  impotence  to  power.  He  could  not  be  always  omnis- 
cient, because  there  might  be  yet  something  still  to  come  which  he 
yet  knows  not,  though  he  may  know  all  things  that  are  past.  What 
way  soever  you  suppose  a  change,  you  must  suppose  a  present  or  a 
past  ignorance ;  if  he  be  changed  in  his  knowleage  for  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  understandiQg,  he  was  ignorant  before ;  if  his  under- 
standing be  impaired  by  the  change,  he  is  ignorant  after  it. 

(2.)  If  God  were  changeable  in  his  knowledge,  it  would  make 
him  unfit  to  be  an  object  of  trust  to  any  rational  creature.  His  rev- 
elations would  want  the  due  ground  for  entertarnment,  if  his  under- 
standing were  changeable;  for  that  might  be  revealed  as  truth  now 
which  might  prove  false  hereafter,  and  that  as  false  now  which  here- 
after might  prove  true ;  and  so  God  would  be  an  unfit  object  of 
obedience  in  regard  of  his  precepts,  and  an  unfit  object  of  con- 
fidence in  regard  of  his  promises.  For  if  he  be  changeable  in 
knowledge  he  is  defective  in  knowledge,  and  might  promise  that  now 
which  he  would  know  afterwards  was  unfit  to  be  promised,  and, 
therefore,  unfit  to  be  performed.  It  would  make  him  an  incompe- 
tent object  of  dread,  in  regard  of  his  threatenings ;  for  he  might 
threaten  that  now  which  he  might  know  hereafter  were  not  fit  or 
just  to  be  inflicted.  A  changeable  mind  and  understanding  cannot 
make  a  due  and  right  judgment  of  things  to  be  done,  and  things  to 
be  avoided ;  no  wise  man  would  judge  it  reasonable  to  trust  a  weak 
and  flitting  person.  God  must  needs  be  unchangeable  in  his  knowl- 
edge ;  but,  as  the  schoolmen  say,  that,  as  the  sun  always  shines,  so 
God  always  knows;  as  the  sun  never  ceaseth  to  shine,  so  God  never 
ceaseth  to  know.  Nothing  can  be  hid  from  the  vast  compass  of  his 
understanding,  no  more  than  anything  can  shelter  itself  without  the 
verge  of  his  power.     This  farther  appears  in  that, 

1st.  God  knows  by  his  own  essence.    He  doth  not  know,  as  we 
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do,  by  liabits,  qtialities,  species,  whereby  we  may  be  mistaken  at 
one  time  and  rectified  at  another.  He  hath  not  an  understanding 
distinct  from  his  essence  as  we  have,  but  being  the  most  simple 
Being,  his  miderstanding  is  his  essence ;  and  as  firom  the  infinitenesa 
of  his  essence  we  conclude  the  infiniteness  of  his  understanding,  so 
from  the  unchangeableness  of  his  essence,  we  may  justly  conclude 
the  nnchangeableness  of  his  knowledge.  Since,  therefore,  God  is 
without  all  composition,  and  his  understanding  is  not  distinct  from 
his  essence,  what  he  knows,  he  knows  by  his  essence,  and  there  can 
then  be  no  more  mutability  in  his  knowledge  than  there  can  be  in 
his  essence;  and  if  there  were  any  in  that^  ne  could  not  be  God,  be- 
cause he  would  have  the  property  of  a  creature.  If  his  understand- 
ing then  be  his  essence,  his  knowledge  is  as  necessary,  as  unchange- 
able as  his  essence.  As  his  essence  eminently  contains  all  perfec- 
tions in  itsel:^  so  his  understanding  comprehends  all  things  past, 
present,  and  future,  in  itself.  If  his  understanding  and  his  essence 
were  not  one  and  the  same,  he  were  not  simple,  but  compounded :  if 
compounded,  he  would  consist  of  parts ;  if  he  consisted  of  parts,  he 
would  not  be  an  independent  Being,  and  so  would  not  be  God. 

2d.  God  knows  all  things  by  one  intuitive  act.  As  there  is  no 
succession  in  his  being,  so  that  he  is  one  thing  now  and  another 
thing  hereafteT;  so  there  is  no  succession  in  his  knowledge.  He 
knows  things  that  are  successive,  before  their  existence  and  succes- 
sion, by  one  single  act  of  intuition ;  by  one  cast  of  his  eye  all  things 
fature  are  present  to  him  in  regard  of  his  eternity  and  omnipresence ; 
so  that  though  there  is  a  change  and  variation  in  the  things  known, 
yet  his  knowledge  of  them  and  their  several  changes  in  nature  is  in- 
variable and  unalterable.  As  imagine  a  creatiire  that  could  see  with 
his  eye  atone  glance  the  whole  compass  of  the  heavens,  by  sending 
out  beams  from  his  eye  without  receiving  any  species  from  them,  he 
woiild  see  the  whole  heavens  uniformly,  this  part  now  in  the  east, 
then  in  the  west,  without  any  change  in  his  eye,  for  he  sees  every 
part  and  every  motion  together ;  and  though  that  great  body  varies 
and  whirls  about,  and  is  in  continual  agitation,  his  eye  remains  stead- 
6st,  suffers  no  change,  beholds  all  their  motions  at  once  and  by  one 
glance.  God  knows  all  things  fix)m  eternity,  and,  therefore,  perpet- 
pally  knows  them ;«  the  reason  is  because  tne  Divine  knowledge  is 
infinite,^  and  therefore,  comprehends  all  knowable  truths  at  once. 
An  eternal  knowledge  comprehends  in  itself  all  time,  and  beholds 
past  and  present  in  the  same  manner,  and,  therefore,  his  knowledge 
is  immutable :  by  one  simple  knowledge  he  considers  the  infinite 
spaces  of  past  and  future. 

3d.  6od*8  knowledge  and  will  is  the  cause  of  all  things  and  th^r 
successions.'*  There  can  be  no  pretence  of  any  changeableness  of 
knowledge  in  God ;  but  in  this  case,  before  things  come  to  pass,  he 
tnows  that  they  will  come  to  pass ;  after  they  are  come  to  pass,  he 
knowB  that  they  are  past,  and  slide  away.  This  would  be  some» 
tiling  if  the  succession  of  things  were  the  cause  of  the  Divine 
bowledge,  as  it  is  of  our  knowledge ;  but  on  the  contrary,  the 

*Siarez.  VoL  L  p.  137.  ^  Psalm  cxIt.  6.    ''His  uDderstauding  is  infimte.* 
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Divine  knowledge  and  will  is  the  dCuse  of  the  succession  of  them : 
God  doth  not  know  creatures  because  they  are ;  but  they  are  because 
he  knows  them :  "  All  his  works  were  known  to  him  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world"  (Acts  xv.  18).  All  his  works  were  not  known 
to  him,  if  the  events  of  all  those  works  were  not  also  known  to 
him  ;  if  they  were  not  known  to  him,  how  should  he  make  them  ?  he 
could  not  do  anything  ignorantly.  He  made  them  then  after  he 
knew  tli^,  and  aid  not  know  them  after  he  made  them.  His  knowl- 
edge of  them  made  a  change  in  them ;  their  existence  made  no^ange 
in  his  knowledge.  He  knew  them  when  they  were  to  be  created,  m 
the  same  manner  that  he  knew  them  after  they  were  created ;  before 
they  were  brought  into  act,  as  well  as  aft«r  they  were  brought  into 
act ;  before  they  were  made,  they  were,  and  were  not ;  they  were  in 
the  knowledge  of  God,  when  they  were  not  in  their  own  nature ; 
God  did  not  receive  his  knowledge  jfrom  their  existence,  but  his 
knowledge  and  will  acted  upon  them  to  bring  them  into  being. 

4th.  Therefore  the  distinction  of  past  and  future  makes  no  change 
in  the  knowledge  of  God.  When  a  thing  is  past,  God  hath  no 
more  distinct  knowledge  of  it  after  it  is  past,  than  he  had  when  it 
was  to  come ;  all  things  were  all  in  their  circumstances  of  past,  pres- 
ent, and  to  come  ;  seen  by  his  understanding,  as'  they  were  deter- 
mined by  his  will.^  Besides,  to  know  a  day  to  be  past  or  future, 
is  only  to  know  the  state  of  that  day  in  itseli,  and  to  know  its  rela- 
tion to  that  which  follows,  and  that  which  went  before.  This  day 
wherein  we  are,  if  we  consider  it  in  the  state  wherein  it  was  yester- 
day, it  was  to  come,  it  was  future ;  but  if  we  consider  it  in  that 
state  wherein  it  will  be  to-morrow,  we  understand  it  as  past.  This 
in  man  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  different  knowledge  of  the  thing 
itself^  but  only  of  the  circumstance  attending  a  thing,  and  the  dif- 
ferent relation  of  it  As  I  see  the  sun  this  day,  I  Icnow  it  was  up 
yesterday,  I  know  it  will  be  up  to-morrow ;  my  knowledge  of  the  sun 
IS  the  same;  if  there  be  any  change,  it  is  m  the  sun,  not  in  my 
knowledge ;  only  I  apply  my  knowledge  to  such  particular  circum- 
stances. How  much  more  must  the  knowledge  of  those  things  in 
God  be  unchangeable,  who  knows  all  those  states,  conditions,  and 
circumstances,  most  perfectly  from  eternity;  wherein  there  is  no 
succession,  no  past  or  fiiture,  and  therefore  will  know  them  for- 
ever 1  He  always  beholds  the  same  thing ;  he  sees,  indeed,  succes- 
sion in  tlungs,  and  he  sees  a  thing  to  be  past  which  before  was  ftiture. 
As  from  eternity  he  saw  Adam  as  existmg  iu  such  a  time;  in  the 
first  time  he  saw  that  he  would  be,  in  the  following  time  he  saw 
that  he  had  been ;  but  this  he  knew  from  eternity ;  this  he  knew  in 
the  same  manner ;  though  there  was  a  variation  m  Adam,  yet  there 
was  no  variation  in  God's  knowledge  of  him,  in  all  his  states ;  though 
Adam  was  not  present  to  himself  yet  in  all  his  states  he  was  pres- 
ent to  God's  eternity. 

5th.  Consider,  that  the  knowledge  of  Gk)d,  in  regard  of  the  man- 
ner of  it,  as  well  as  the  objects,  is  incomprehensible  to  a  finite  crea- 
ture. So  that  though  we  cannot  arrive  to  a  full  understanding  of 
the  DCianner  of  God's  knowledge,  yet  we  must  conceive  so  of  it^  as  to 

■  Gamch.  p.  1.    Acquia  Qu.  9.  o.  i.  p.  78. 
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remove  all  impeifection  firom  him  in  it  And  since  it  is  an  imper* 
fection  to  be  changeable,  we  must  lemoye  that  from  Ood ;  the  knowl 
edge  of  God  about  things  past,  present  and  future,  must  be  incon- 
ceivably above  ours:  "His  understanding  is  infinite"  (Ps.  cxlvii, 
6).  There  is  no  number  of  it ;  it  can  no  more  be  calculated  or  drawn 
into  an  account  bj  us,  than  infinite  spaces,  which  have  no  bounds 
and  Umila,  can  be  measured  by  us.  We  can  no  more  arrive,  even 
in  heaven,  to  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  manner  of  his 
knowledge,  than  of  the  infinite  glory  of  his  essence ;  we  may  as  well 
comprehend  one  as  the  other.  This  we  must  conclude,  tiiat  GK>d 
being  not  a  body,  doth  not  see  one  thing  with  eyes,  and  another 
thing  with  mind,  as  we  do;  but  being  a  spirit,  he  sees  and  knows 
only  with  mind,  and  his  mind  is  himself,  and  is  as  unchangeable  bs 
himself;  and  therefore  as  he  is  not  now  another  thing  than  what  he 
was,  so  he  knows  not  anything  now  in  another  manner  than  as  he 
knew  it  from  eternity ;  he  sees  all  things  in  the  glass  of  his  own 
essence;  as,  therefore,  the  glass  doth  not  vary,  so  neither  doth  his 
vision. 

3.  (jod  is  unchangeable  in  regard  of  his  will  and  purpose.  A 
change  in  his  purpose  is,  when  a  man  determines  to  ao  that  now 
which  before  he  determined  not  to  do,  or  to  do  the  contrary ;  when 
a  man  hates  that  thing  which  he  loved,  or  begins  to  love  that  which 
he  before  hated ;  when  the  will  is  changed,  a  man  begins  to  will  that 
which  he  wiUed  not  before,  and  ceaseth  to  will  that  which  he  willed 
before.  But  whatsoever  God  hath  decreed,  is  immutable ;  whatsoever 
God  hath  promised,  shall  be  accomplished :  "  The  word  that  goes 
forth  of  his  mouth  shall  not  return  to  him  void,  but  it  shall  accom- 

Elish  that  which  he  pleaseth"  (Isa.  Iv.  11) ;  whatsoever  "  he  purposeth, 
e  will  do"  (Isa.  xlvi  11 ;  Numb.  xxiiL  10J ;  his  decrees  are  therefore 
called  ^mountains  of  brass"  (ZecL  vi.  1):  orass,  as  having  substance 
and  solidity ;  mountains,  as  being  immovable,  not  onl]^  by  any  crea- 
toe,  but  by  himself;  becaiLse  they  stand  upon  the  basis  of  infallible 
wisdom,  and  are  supported  by  uncontrollable  power.  From  this  im- 
mutability of  his  will,  published  to  man,  there  could  be  no  release 
from  the  severity  of  the  law,  without  satisfaction  made  by  the  death 
of  a  Mediator,  smce  it  was  the  unalterable  .will  of  God,  that  death 
should  be  the  wages  of  sin ;  and  from  this  immutable  will  it  was, 
that  the  length  of  time,  from  the  first  promise  of  the  Redeemer  to 
his  mission,  and  the  daily  provocations  of  men,  altered  not  his  pur- 
pose for  the  accomplishment  of  it  in  the  fulness  of  that  time  he  had 
resolved  upon ;  nor  did  the  wickedness  of  former  ages  hinder  the 
addition  ot  several  promises  as  buttresses  to  the  first.  To  make  this 
out,  consider, 

(1.)  The  will  of  God  is  the  same  with  his  essence.  K  God  had  a 
will  distinct  from  his  essence,  he  would  not  be  the  most  simple  Being. 
Ood  hath  not  a  feculty  of  will  distinct  from  himself;  as  nis  under- 
standing is  nothing  else  but  Deus  inielUgens^  God  understanding ;  so 
his  will  is  nothing  else  but  Deus  volens,  God  willing ;  being,  there- 
fore, the  essence  of  God ;  though  it  is  considered,  according  to  our 
weakness,  as  a  faculty,  it  is  as  his  understanding  and  wisdom,  eternal 
and  immutable ;  and  can  no  more  be  changed  than  his  essence.   The 
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immutability  of  the  Divine  counsel  depends  upon  that  of  his  essence , 
he  is  the  Lord  Jehovah,  therefore  he  is  true  to  his  word  (MaL  iii  6; 
Isa.  xliii.  18) :  "  Yea,  before  the  day  I  am  he,  and  there  is  none  that 
can  deliver  out  of  my  hand."  He  is  the  same,  immutable  in  his  es* 
sence,  therefore  irresistible  in  his  power. 

(2.)  There  is  a  concurrence  of  God's  will  and  understanding  in  every- 
thing. As  his  knowledge  is  eternal,  so  is  his  purpose.  Things  created 
had  not  been  known  to  be,  had  not  God  resolved  them  to  be  the  act 
of  his  will ;  the  existence  of  anything  supposeth  an  act  of  his  will. 
Again,  as  God  knows  all  things  by  one  simple  vision  of  his  under- 
standing, so  he  wills  all  things  by  one  act  of  volition ;  therefore  the 
purpose  of  God  in  the  Scripture  is  not  expressed  by  counsels  in  the 
plural  number,  but  counsel;  showing  that  all  the  purposes  of  God 
are  not  various,  but  as  one  will,  branching  itself  out  into  many  acta 
towards  the  creature ;  but  all  knit  in  one  root,  all  links  of  one  chain. 
Whatsoever  is  eternal  is  immutable ;  as  his  knowledge  is  eternal, 
and  therefore  immutable,  so  is  his  will ;  he  wills  or  nills  nothing  to 
be  in  time,  but  what  he  willed  and  nilled  from  eternity ;  if  he  wflled 
in  time  that  to  be  that  he  willed  not  from  eternity,  then  ne  would  know 
xhat  in  time  which  he  knew  not  from  eternity ;  for  God  knows  noth- 
ing future,  but  as  his  will  orders  it  to  be  future,  and  in  time  to  be 
brought  into  being. 

(3.)  There  can  be  no  reason  for  any  change  in  the  will  of  God. 
When  men  change  in  their  minds,  it  must  be  for  want  of  foresight; 
because  they  could  not  foresee  all  the  rubs  and  bars  which  might 
suddenly  offer  themselves ;  which  if  they  had  foreseen,  they  would 
not  have  taken  such  measures :  hence  men  often  will  that  wluch  they 
afterwards  wish  they  had  not  willed  when  they  come  to  understand 
it  clearer,  and  see  that  to  be  injurious  to  them  which  they  thought 
to  be  good  for  them ;  or  else  the  change  proceeds  from  a  natural  in- 
stability without  any  just  cause,  and  an  easiness  to  be  drawn  into 
that  which  is  unrighteous ;  or  else  it  proceeds  from  a  want  of  power, 
when  men  take  new  counsels,  because  they  are  invincibly  hindered 
from  executing  the  old.     But  none  of  those  can  be  in  God. 

1st.  It  cannot  be  for  want  of  foresight.  What  can  be  wanting  to 
an  infinite  understanding?  How  can  any  unknown  event  defeat  hia 
purpose,  since  nothing  happens  in  the  world  but  what  he  wills  to 
effect,  or  wills  to  permit ;  and  therefore  all  future  events  are  present 
with  him  ?  Besides,  it  doth  not  consist  with  God's  wisdom  to  resolve 
anything,  but  upon  the  highest  reason ;  and  what  is  the  highest  and 
infinite  reason,  cannot  but  be  imalterable  in  itself;  for  there  can  be 
no  reason  and  wisdom  higher  than  the  highest.  All  God's  purposes 
are  not  bare  acts  of  wUl,  but  acts  of  counsel.  "  He  works  all  things 
according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will"  (Eph.  i.  11):  and  he  doth 
not  say  so  much  that  his  will,  as  that ''  his  counsel  shall  stand"  (Isa. 
xlvi.  10).  It  stands,  because  it  is  counsel;  and  the  immutability  of 
a  promise  is  called  the  "  immutability  of  his  counsel"  (Heb.  vL  17), 
as  being  introduced  and  settled  by  the  most  perfect  wisdom,  and 
therefore  to  be  carried  on  to  a  full  and  complete  execution ;  his  pur- 
pose, then,  cannot  be  changed  for  want  of  foresight ;  for  this  would 
be  a  charge  of  weakness. 
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2i  Nor  can  it  proceed  from  a  natural  instability  of  his  will,  or  an 
easiDcss  to  be  drawn  to  that  which  is  unrighteous.  If  his  will  should 
not  adhere  to  his  counsel,  it  is  because  it  is  not  fit  to  be  followed,  or  be* 
cause  it  will  not  follow  it ;  if  not  fit  to  be  followed,  it  is  a  reflection 
upon  his  wisdom ;  if  it  be  established,  and  he  will  not  follow  it, 
there  is  a  contrariety  in  God,  as  there  is  in  a  fallen  creature,  will 
against  wisdom.  That  cannot  be  in  God  which  he  hates  in  a  crea- 
ture, viz.  the  disorder  of  faculties,  and  being  out  of  their  due  place. 
The  righteousness  of  God  is  like  a  "  great  mountain"  (Ps.  xxxvi. 
6).  The  rectitude  of  his  nature  is  as  immovable  in  itself,  as  all  the 
mountains  in  the  world  are  by  the  strength  of  man.  "  He  is  not  as 
a  man,  that  he  should  repent  or  lie"  (Numb,  xxiii  19) ;  who  often 
changes,  out  of  a  perversity  of  will,  as  well  as  want  of  wisdom  to 
foresee,  or  want  of  ability  to  perform.  His  eternal  purpose  must 
either  be  righteous  or  unrighteous ;  if  righteous  and  holy,  he  would 
become  unholy  by  the  change ;  if  not  righteous  nor  holy,  then  he 
was  unrighteous  before  the  change;  which  way  soever  it  falls,  it 
would  reflect  upon  the  righteousness  of  God,  which  is  a  blasphe- 
mous imagination./  K  God  did  change  his  purpose,  it  must  be 
either  for  the  better, — ^then  the  counsel  of  God  was  bad  before ;  or 
for  the  worse, — ^then  he  was  not  wise  and  good  before. 

3d.  Nor  can  it  be  for  want  of  strength.  Who  hath  power  to 
control  him  ?  Not  all  the  combined  devices  and  endeavors  of  men 
can  make  the  counsel  of  God  to  totter  (Prov.  xix.  21):  "  There  are 
many  devices  in  a  man's  heart;  nevertheless  the  counsel  of  the  Lord, 
that  shall  stand  ;"  that,  and  that  only  shall  smnd.  Man  hath  a  power 
to  devise  and  imagine,  but  no  power  to  effect  and  execute  of  himself. 
God  wants  no  more  power  to  effect  what  he  wUl,  than  he  wants 
understanding  to  know  what  is  fit.  Well,  then,  since  God  wanted 
not  wisdom  to  frame  his  decrees,  nor  holiness  to  regulate  them,  nor 
power  to  effect  them,  what  should  make  him  change  them  ?  since 
there  can  be  no  reason  superior  to  his,  no  event  unforeseen  by  him, 
no  holiness  comparable  to  his,  no  unrighteousness  foimd  in  him,  no 
power  equal  to  his,  to  put  a  rub  in  his  way. 

4th.  Though  the  will  of  God  be  immutable,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  un- 
derstood so,  as  that  the  things  themselves  so  willed  are  immutable. 
Nor  will  the  immutability  of  the  things  willed  by  him,  follow  upon 
the  unchangeableness  of  his  will  in  willing  them ;  though  God  be 
firm  in  wiDing  them,  yet  he  doth  not  will  that  they  should  al way  be. 
God  did  not  perpetually  will  the  doing  those  things  which  he  once 
decreed  to  be  done ;  he  decreed  that  Christ  should  suffer,  but  he  did 
not  decree  that  Christ  should  alway  suffer ;  so  he  willed  the  Mosaical 
rites  for  a  time,  but  he  did  not  will  that  they  should  alway  continue; 
he  willed  that  thfey  should  endure  only  for  a  time ;  ana  when  the 
time  came  for  their  ceasing,  God  had  been  mutable  if  he  had  not  put 
an  end  to  them,  because  his  will  had  fixed  such  a  period.  So  that 
the  changing  of  those  things  which  he  had  once  appointed  to  be 
practised,  is  so  far  from  charging  God  with  changeableness,  that  God 
would  be  mutable  if  he  did  not  take  them  away ;  since  he  decreed  as 
well  their  abolition  at  such  a  time,  as  their  continuance  till  such  a 

7  Maxim.  Pyriui  disBert.  8,  80. 
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tune ;  so  that  the  removal  of  them  was  pursuant  to  his  uiichangeabk 
will  and  decree.  If  God  had  decreed  tnat  such  laws  should  alway 
Qontinue,  and  afterwards  changed  that  decree,  and  resolved  the  abro- 
gation of  them,  then  indeed  God  had  been  mutable;  he  had  rescinded 
one  decree  by  another ;  he  had  then  seen  an  error  in  his  first  resolve, 
and  there  must  be  some  weakness  in  the  reason  and  wisdom  whereon 
it  was  grounded.^  But  it  was  not  so  here ;  for  the  change  of  those 
laws  is  so  far  from  slurring  God  with  any  mutability,  that  the  very 
change  of  them  is  no  other  than  the  issue  of  his  eternal  decree ;  for 
from  eternity  he  purposed  in  himself  to  change  this  or  that  dispensa- 
tion, though  he  did  decree  to  hring  such  a  dispensation  into  the 
world.  The  decree  itself  was  eternal  and  inmiutable,  but  the  thing 
decreed  was  temporary  and  mutable.  As  a  decree  from  eternity 
doth  not  make  the  thing  decreed  to  be  eternal,  so  neither  doth  the 
immutability  of  the  decree  render  the  thing  so  decreed  to  be  immu- 
table :  as  for  example,  God  decreed  from  all  eternity  to  create  the 
world ;  the  eternity  of  this  decree  did  not  make  the  world  to  be  in 
being  and  actually  created  from  eternity;  so  God  decreed  immutably 
that  the  world  so  created  should  continue  for  such  a  time ;  the  decree 
is  immutable  if  the  world  perish  at  that  time,  and  would  not  be  im- 
mutable if  the  world  did  endure  beyond  that  time  that  God  hath  fixed 
for  the  duration  of  it :  as  when  a  prince  orders  a  man's  remaining  in 
prison  for  so  many  days ;  if  he  be  prevailed  with  to  give  him  a  deliv- 
ery before  those  days,  or  to  continue  him  in  custody  for  the  same 
crime  after  those  days,  his  order  is  changed ;  but  if  he  orders  the 
delivery  of  him  just  at  that  time,  till  which  he  had  before  decreed 
that  he  should  continue  in  prison,  the  purpose  and  order  of  the 
prince  remains  firm,  and  the  change  in  tne  state  of  the  prisoner  is 
the  fruit  of  that  firm  and  fixed  resolution :  so  that  we  must  distin- 
guish between  the  person  decreeing,  the  decree  itself,  and  the  thing 
aecreed.  The  person  decreeing,  viz.,  God,  is  in  himself  immutable, 
and  the  decree  is  immutable ;  but  the  thing  decreed  may  be  mutable: 
and  if  it  were  not  changed  according  to  the  first  purpose,  it  would 
argue  the  decree  itself  to  be  changed;  for  while  a  man  wills  that  this 
may  be  done  now,  and  another  thing  done  afterwards,  the  same  will 
remains ;  and  though  there  be  a  change  in  the  effects,  there  is  no 
change  in  the  will. 

6th,  The  immutabUity  of  God's  will  doth  not  infringe  the  liberty 
of  it.  The  liberty  of  God's  will  consists  with  the  necessity  of  con- 
tinuing his  purpose.  God  is  necessarily  good,  immutably  good ;  yet 
he  is  freely  so,  and  would  not  be  otherwise  than  what  he  is.  God 
was  free  in  his  first  purpose ;  and  purposing  this  or  that  by  an  infal- 
lible and  unerring  wisaom,  it  would  be  a  weakness  to  cnange  the 
purpose.  But,  indeed,  the  liberty  of  God's  will  doth  not  seem  so 
much  to  consist  in  an  indifferency  to  this  or  that,  as  in  an  indepen- 
dency on  anything  without  himself:  his  will  was  fi«e,  because  it  did 
not  depend  upon  the  objects  about  which  his  will  was  conversant 
To  be  immutaoly  good  is  no  point  of  imperfection,  but  the  height  of 
perfection. 

4.  As  God  is  unchangeable  in  regard  of  essence,  knowledge,  pur^ 

*  Turreutia  d«  Satiftfkc  p.  26<L 
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pose,  8o  lie  is  unclmiigeable  in  regard  of  place.  He  cannot  be  changed 
in  time,  because  he  is  eternity ;  so  he  cannot  be  changed  in  place, 
becanse  he  hath  ubiquity :  he  is  eternal,  therefore  cannot  be  changed 
in  time ;  he  is  omnipresent,  therefore  cannot  be  changed  in  place '. 
he  doth  not  begin  to  be  in  one  place  wherein  he  was  not  before,  or 
cease  to  be  in  a  place  wherein  he  was  before.    He  that  fills  every 
place  in  heaven  and  earth,  cannot  change  place ;  he  cannot  leave 
one  to  possess  another,  that  is  eq^ually,  in  regard  of  his  essence,  in 
all:  "He  fills  heaVen  and  earth"  (Jer.  xxiiL  24).    .The  heavens  that 
are  not  subject  to  those  changes  to  which  sublunary  bodies  are  sub- 
ject, that  are  not  diminishea  in  q uantity  or  quauty ;  yet  they  are 
alway  changing  place  in  regard  of  their  motion ;  no  part  of  th^m 
doth  alway  continue  in  the  same  point :  but  God  hath  no  change  of 
his  nature,  because  he  is  most  inward  in  everything ;  he  is  substan- 
tially in  all  spaces,  real  and  imaginary;  there  is  no  part  of  the  world 
which  he  doth  not  fill ;  no  place  can  be  imagined  wherein  he  doth 
not  exist    Suppose  a  million  of  worlds  above  and  about  this,  encir- 
cling one  another ;  his  essence  would  be  in  every  part  and  point  of 
those  worlds ;  because  it  is  indivisible,  it  cannot  be  divided ;  nor  can 
it  be  contained  within  those  created  limits  of  millions  of  worlds,  when 
the  most  soaring  and  best  coining  fancy  hath  run  through  all  crea- 
tores  to  the  highest  sphere  of  the  heavens,  and  imagined  one  world 
after  another,  till  it  can  fancy  no  more :  none  of  these,  nor  all  of 
these,  can  contain  God ;  for  the  "heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain 
him"  (1  Kings  viiL  27);  "He  is  higher  than  heaven,  deeper  than 
hell"  (Job  xL  8),  and  possesses  infinite  imaginary  spaces  beyond 
created  limits.    He  who  hath  no  cause  of  being,  can  nave  no  limits 
of  being ;»  and  though  by  creation  he  began  to  be  in  the  world,  yet 
he  did  not  begin  to  be  where  the  world  is,  but  was  in  the  same  imagi* 
nary  space  from  all  eternity ;  for  he  was  alway  in  himself  by  his  own 
eternal  vbi.    Therefore  observe,  that  when  God^is  said  to  draw  near 
to  us  when  we  draw  near  to  him  (James  iv.  8),  it  is  not  by  local 
motion  or  change  of  place,  but  by  special  and  spiritual  infiuences,  by 
exciting  and  supporting  grace.     As  we  ordinarily  say,  the  sun  is 
come  into  the  house  when  yet  it  remains  in  its  place  and  order  in 
tie  heavens,  because  the  beams  pierce  through  the  windows  and 
enlighten  the  room,  so  when  God  is  said  to  come  down  or  descend 
(Qen.  xL  5 ;  Exod.  xxxiv.  5),  it  is  not  by  a  change  of  place,  but  a 
change  of  outward  acts,  when  he  puts  forth  himself  in  ways  of  fresh 
mCTcy  or  new  judgments,  in  the'eflBuxes  of  his  love  or  the  flames  of 
his  wrath.  When  good  men  feel  the  warm  beams  of  his  grace  refresh- 
ing them,  or  wicked  men  feel  the  hot  coals  of  his  anger  scorching 
them.    God's  drawing  near  to  us  is  not  so  much  his  coming  to  us, 
but  his  drawing  us  to  him  ;*>  as  when  watermen  pull  a  rope  that  is 
in  one  end  festened  to  the  shore,  and  the  other  end  to  the  vessel ; 
the  shore  is  immovable,  yet  it  seems  to  the  eye  to  oome  to  them,  but 
they  really  move  to  the  shore.     God  is  an  immovable  rock ;  we  are 
floating  and  imcertain  creatures ;  while  he  seems  to  approach  to  us, 
he  doth  really  make  us  to  approach  to  him ;  he  comes  not  to  us  by 

*  Gamacheus  ut  Bupra. 

^  The  aDfCientSi  as  DicxiyBius,  ezprcised  it  by  Uiifl  Bimilitade. 
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any  change  of  plaxje  himself,  but  draws  ns  to  him  by  a  change  of 
mind,  will,  and  affections  in  us. 

*  II.  The  second  thing  propounded,  is  the  reasons  to  prove  Grod 
im  nutable.  The  heathens  acknowledged  God  to  be  so :  Hato*^  and 
tne  Pythagoreans  called  God,  or  the  stable  good  principle,  iuior, 
idem:  the  evil  principle,  ETe^of,  another  thing,  changeable ;  one  thing 
one  time,  and  another  thing  another  time^  (Dan.  vi.  26) :  "He  is  the 
living  God,  and  steadfast  forever." 

1.  The  name  Jehovah  signifies  this  attribute  (Exod.  iii.  14):  "I 
am  that  I  am ;  I  am  hath  sent  me  to  you."  It  signifies  his  immuta- 
bility as  well  as  eternity.  I  am,  signifies  his  eternity ;  that,  or  the 
same  that  I  am,  his  immutability :«  as  it  respects  the  essence  of  God, 
it  signifies  his  unchangeable  being  from  eternity  to  eternity ;  as  it 
respects  the  creature,  it  signifies  his  constancy  in  his  counsels  and 
promises,  which  spring  from  no  other  cause  but  the  xinchangeable- 
ness  of  his  nature.^  The  reason  why  men  stand  not  to  their  cove- 
nant, is  because  they  are  not  always  the  same ;  I  am,  that  is,  I  am 
the  same,  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  since  the  creation  of 
the  world;  before  the  entrance  of  sin,  and  since  the  entrance  of  sin; 
before  their  going  into  Egypt,  and  while  they  remain  in  Egypt 
The  very  name  Jehovah?  bears,  according  to  the  grammatical  order, 
a  mark  of  God's  unchangeableness ;  it  never  hath  anything  added  to 
it,  nor  anything  taken  from  it ;  it  hath  no  plural  number,  no  afiixes 
— ^a  custom  peculiar  to  the  eastern  languages ;  it  never  changes  its 
letters  as  other  words  do.  That  only  is  a  true  being  which  hath  not 
only  an  eternal  existence,  but  stability  in  it:  that  is  not  truly  a 
being,  that  never  remains  in  the  same  state.**  All  things  that  are 
changed  cease  to  be  what  they  were,  and  begin  to  be  what  they  were 
not,  and  therefore  cannot  have  the  title  truly  applied  to  them,  they 
are ;  they  are,  indeed,  but  like  a  river  in  a  continual  flux,  that  no 
man  ever  sees  the  same ;  let  his  eye  be  fixed  upon  one  place  of  it, 
the  water  he  sees,  slides  away,  and  that  which  he  saw  not  succeeds 
in  its  place ;  let  him  take  his  eye  off  but  for  the  least  moment,  and 

'  fix  it  there  again,  and  he  sees  not  the  same  that  he  saw  before.  All 
sensible  things  are  in  a  perpetual  stream ;  that  which  is  sometimes 
this  and  sometimes  that,  is  not,  because  it  is  not  always  the  same; 
whatsoever  is  changed,  is  something  now  which  it  was  not  alway ; 
but  of  God  it  is  said,  I  am,  which  could  not  be  if  he  were  change- 
able ;  for  it  may  be  said  of  him,  he  is  not,  as  well  as  he  is,  because 
he  is  not  what  he  was ;  if  we  say  not  of  him,  he  was,  nor  he  will  be, 
but  only  he  is,  whence  should  any  change  arrive?  He  must  invin- 
cibly remain  the  same,  of  whose  nature,  perfections,  knowledge  and 
will,  it  cannot  be  said  it  was,  as  if  it  were  not  now  in  him ;  or  it  shall 
be,  as  if  it  were  not  yet  in  him ;  but  he  is,  because  he  doth  not  only 
exist,  but  doth  alway  exist  the  same,  i  am,  that  is,  I  receive  from 
no  other  what  I  am  in  myself;  he  depends  upon  no  other  in  his 

*  Plato  caUB  God  ovaiav  ail  ixofiivov^  lib.  i.  de  Be. 

*  Stabilisque  maoens  dat  cuncta  moverl  Boet  Consolat.  lib.  iii.  •  Trap,  on  Kxod. 
f  Amyiald,  de  TriDitat  p.  488.  V  Spanhe.  Synta.  Part.  L  p.  89. 
^  Petav.  TbeoL  Dogmat  Tom.  I  c.  6.  §  6-8. 
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essence,  knowledge,  purposes,  and  therefore  hath  no  changing  power^ 
over  him. 

2.  K  God  were  changeable,  he  could  not  be  the  most  periect 
Being.  God  is  the  most  perfect  Being,  and  possesses  in  himself 
infinite  and  essential  goodness  (Matt  v.  48):  "Your  heavenly- 
Father  is  perfect."  If  he  could  change  from  that  perfection,  he 
were  not  the  highest  exemplar  and  copy  for  us  to  write  after.  K 
God  doth  change,  it  must  be  either  to  a  greater  perfection  tlian  he 
had  before,  or  to  a  less,  miUatio  per/tctiva  vd  amissiva;  if  he 
changes  to  acquire  a  perfection  he  had  not,  then  he  was  not  before 
the  most  excellent  Being ;  necessarily,  he  was  not  what  he  might 
be ;  there  was  a  defect  in  him,  and  a  privation  of  that  which  is  bet- 
ter than  what  he  had  and  was ;  and  then  he  was  not  alway  the 
best,  and  so  was  not  alway  God ;  and  being  not  alway  God,  could 
never  be  God ;  for  to  begin  to  be  God  is  against  the  notion  of  God ; 
not  to  a  less  perfection  than  he  had ;  that  were  to  change  to  imper- 
fection, and  to  lose  a  perfection  which  he  possessed  before,  and 
cease  to  be  the  best  Being ;  for  he  would  lose  some  good  which  he 
had,  and  acquire  some  evil  which  he  was  free  from  before.  So  that . 
the  sovereign  perfection  of  God  is  an  invincible  bar  to  any  change 
in  him ;  for  wnich  way  soever  you  cast  it  for  a  change,  his  supreme 
excellency  is  impaired  and  nulled  by  it :  for  in  all  change  there  is 
something  from  which  a  thing  is  changed,  and  something  to  which 
it  is  changed ;  so  that  on  the  one  part  there  is  a  loss  of  what  it' 
had,  and  on  the  other  part  there  is  an  acquisition  of  what  it  had 
not  K  to  the  better,  he  was  not  perfect,  and  so  was  not  God ;  if 
to  the  worse,  he  will  not  be  perfect,  and  so  be  no  longer  God  after 
that  change.  If  God  be  changed,  his  change  must  be  voluntary  or 
necessary ;  if  voluntary,  he  then  intends  the  change  for  the  better, 
and  chose  it  to  acquire  a  perfection  by  it ;  the  will  must  be  carried 
out  to  anything  under  the  notion  of  some  goodness  in  that  which 
it  desires.  Since  good  is  the  object  of  the  desire  and  will  of  the 
creature,  evil  cannot  be  the  object  of  the  desire  and  will  of  the 
Creator.  And  if  he  should  be  changed  for  the  worse,  when  he  did 
really  intend  the  better,  it  would  speak  a  defect  of  wisdom,  and  a 
mistake  of  that  for  good  which  was  evU  and  imperfect  in  itself; 
and  if  it  be  for  the  letter,  it  must  be  a  motion  or  cnange  for  some- 
thing without  himself;  that  which  he  desireth  is  not  possessed  by 
himself,  but  by  some  other.  There  is,  then,  some  good  without  him 
and  above  him,  which  is  the  end  in  this  change ;  for  nothing  acts 
but  for  some  end,  and  that  end  is  within  itself  or  without  itself;  if 
the  end  for  which  God  changes  be  without  himself,  then  there  is 
something  better  than  himself:  besides,  if  he  were  voluntarily 
changed  for  the  better,  why  did  he  not  change  before  ?  If  it  "w  ere 
for  want  of  power,  he  had  the  imperfection  of  weakness ;  if  for 
want  of  knowledge  of  what  was  the  best  good,  he  had  the  imper- 
fection of  wisdom,  he  was  ignorant  of  his  own  happiness ;  if  he 
had  both  wisdom  to  know  it,  and  power  to  effect  it,  it  must  be  for 
want  of  will ;  he .  then  wanted  that  love  to  himself  and  his  own 
glory,  which  is  necessary  in  the  Supreme  Being.  Voluntarily  he 
could  not  be  changed  for  the  worse,  he  could  not  be  such  an  enemy 
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to  hifl  own  glory ;  there  is  nothing  but  would  hinder  its  own  impcr 
faction  and  becoming  worse.  Necessarilv  he  could  not  be  changed, 
for  that  necessity  must  arise  from  himself,  and  then  the  dif&culties 
spoken  of  before  will  recur,  or  it  must  arise  from  another ;  he  can- 
not be  bettered  by  another,  because  nothing  hath  any  good  but 
what  it  hath  received  from  the  hands  of  his  bounty,  and  that 
without  loss  to  himself,  nor  made  worse ;  if  anything  made  him 
worse,  it  would  be  sin,  but  that  cannot  touch  his  essence  or  obscure 
his  glory,  but  in  the  design  and  nature  of  the  sin  itself  (Job  xxxv. 
6,  7):  "If  thou  sinnest,  what  dost  thou  against  him?  or  if  thy 
transgressions  be  multiplied,  what  dost  thou  unto  him?  if  thou  be 
righteous,  what  givest  thou  him;  or  what  receives  he  at  thy  hand?" 
Sg  hath  no  addition  by  the  service  of  man,  no  more  than  the  sun 
hath  of  light  by  a  multitude  of  torches  kindled  on  Ae  eajth ;  nor 
any  more  impair  hj  the  sins  of  men,  than  the  light  of  the  sun 
hath  by  men's  shootmg  arrows  against  it 

3.  God  were  not  the  most  simple  being  if  he  were  not  immutable.* 
There  is  in  everything  that  is  mutable  a  composition  either  essen- 
tial or  accidental;  and  in  all  changes,  something  of  the  thing 
changed  remains,  and  something  of  it  ceaseth  and  is  done  away ; 
as  for  example,  in  an  accidental  change,  if  a  white  wall  be  made 
black,  it  loses  its  white  color ;  but  the  wall  itself  which  was  the 
subject  of  that  color,  remains  and  loses  nothing  of  its  substance : 
likewise  in  a  substantial  change,  as  when  wood  is  burnt,  the  sub- 
stantial part  of  wood  is  lost,  the  earthly  part  is  changed  into  ashes, 
the  airy  part  ascends  in  smoke,  the  watery  part  is  changed  into 
air  by  the  fire :  there  is  not  an  annihilation  of  it,  but  a  resolution 
of  it  into  those  parts  whereof  it  was  compounded ;  and  this  change 
doth  evidence  that  it  was  compounded  of  several  parts  distinct 
from  one  another.  If  there  were  any  change  in  God,  it  is  by  sep- 
arating something  from  him,  or  adding  something  to  him ;  if  by 
separating  something  from  him,  then  he  was  compounded  of  some- 
thmg  distinct  from  himself;  for  if  it  were  not  distmct  fix)m  himself 
it  could  not  be  separated  from  him  without  loss  of  his  being ;  if  by 
adding  anything  to  him,  then  it  is  a  compounding  of  him,  either 
substantially  or  accidentally.  Mutability  is  absolutely  inconsistent 
with  simplicity,  whether  the  change  come  from  an  internal  or  exter- 
nal principle.  If  a  change  be  wrought  by  something  without,  it 
supposeth  either  contrary  or  various  parts  in  the  thing  so  changed, 
whereof  it  doth  consist ;  if  it  be  wrought  by  anything  within,  it  sup- 
poseth that  the  thing  so  changed  doth  consist  of  one  part  that  doth 
change  it,  and  another  part  that  is  changed,  and  so  it  would  not  be 
a  simple  being.  If  God  could  be  changed  by  anything  within  him- 
self, all  in  God  wolild  not  be  God ;  his  essence  would  depend  upon 
some  parts,  whereof  some  would  be  superior  to  others ;  if  one  part 
were  able  to  change  or  destroy  another,  that  'which  doth  change 
would  be  God,  that  which  is  changed  would  not  be  God ;  so  God 
would  be  made  up  of  a  Deity  and  a  non-Deity,  and  part  of  God 
woxUd  depend  upon  God ;  part  would  be  dependent,  ana  part  would 
be  independent ;  part  would  be  mutable,  part  immutable  *  so  that 

*  Qamach.  in  prim,  part  Aquin.  qo.  9.  c  1.  part  72. 
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mutability  is  against  the  notion  of  God's  independency  as  well  as  his 
simplicity.  God  is  the  most  simple  being ;  K)r  that  which  is  first  in 
nature,  having  nothing  beyond  it,  cannot  by  any  means  be  thought 
to  be  compounded;  for  whatsoever  is  so,  depends  upon  the  parts 
whereof  it  is  compounded,  and  so  is  not  the  first  bemg:  now  God 
being  infinitely  simple,  hath  nothing  in  himself  which  is  not  himself, 
and  therefore  cannot  will  any  change  in  himself,  he  being  his  own 
essence  and  existence^ 

4  God  were  not  eternal  if  he  were  mutable.    In  all  change  there 
is  something  that  perishes,  either  substantially  or  accidentally.     AU 
change  is  a  kind  of  death,  or  imitation  of  death ;  that  which  was  dies, 
and  begins  to  be  what  it  was  not.    The  soul  of  man,  though  it  ceas* 
eth  not  to  be  and  exist,  yet  when  it  ceaseth  to  be  in  quality  what  it 
was,  is  said  to  die.    Adam  died  when  he  changed  from  integrity  to 
corruption,  though  both  his  soul  and  body  were  in  being  (Gen.  ii. 
17);  and  the  soul  of  a  regenerate  man  is  said  to  ^^die  to  sin,''  when 
it  IS  changed  from  sin  to  grace  (Rom.  vi.  11).    In  all  change  there  is 
a  resemblance  of  death;  so  the  notion  of  mutability  is  against  the 
eternity  of  God.     If  anything  be  acquired  by  a  change,  then  that 
which  is  acquired  was  not  from  eternity,  and  so  he  was  not  wholly 
eternal ;  if  anything  be  lost  which  was  from  eternity,  he  is  not  wholly 
everlasting;   if  he  did  decrease  by  the  change,  something  in  him 
which  had  no  beginning  would  have  an  end ;  if  he  did  increase  by 
that  change,  something  in  him  would  have  a  beginning  that  might 
have  no  end.   What  is  changed  doth  not  remain,  and  what  doth  not 
remain  is  not  eternal.^    Though  God  alway  remains  in  regard  of 
existence,  he  would  be  immortal,  and  live  alway;  yet  if  he  should 
suffer  any  change,  he  could  not  properly  be  eternal,  because  he 
would  not  alway  be  the  same,  and  would  not  in  esrery  part  be  eter* 
nal ;  for  all  change  is  finished  in  time,  one  moment  preceding,  another 
moment  following;  but  that  which  is  before  time  cannot  be  changed 
hj  time.    God  cannot  be  eternally  what  he  was;  that  is,  he  cannot 
Ijave  a  true  eternity,  if  he  had  a  new  knowledge,  a  new  purpose,  a 
new  essence ;  if  he  were  sometimes  this  and  sometimes  that,  some- 
times know  this  and  sometimes  know  that,  sometimes  purpose  this 
and  afterwards  hath  a  new  purpose ;  he  would  be  partly  temporary 
and  partly  eternal,  not  truly  and  universally  eternal.    He  that  hath 
anytibing  of  newness,  hath  not  properly  and  truly  an  entire  eternity. 
Again,  by  the  same  reason  that  Qod  could  in  the  least  cease  to  be 
what  he  was,  he  might  also  cease  wholly  to  be ;  and  no  reason  can 
be  rendered  why  God  might  not  cease  wholly  to  be,  as  well  as  cease 
to  be  entirely  and  uniformly  what  he  was.      AU  changeableness 
implies  a  corruptibility. 

0.  If  God  were  changeable,  he  were  not  infinite  and  almiffhty. 
All  change  ends  in  addition  or  diminution ;  if  anything  be  added, 
he  was  not  infinite  before,  if  anything  be  diminished,  he  is  not  in- 
finite after.  All  change  implies  bounds  and  limits  to  that  which  i$ 
changed;  but  God  is  infinite;  "His  greatness  is  unsearchable:"™ 
▼6  can  add  number  to  number  without  any  end,  and  can  conceive 

■  Fiamtt  Zacbar.  mitylea  in  Peta.  Tom.  I.  p.  169. 

}  AoBtui  b  Pet  Tom.  L  p.  201.  *  Pi.  ezly.  8,  *tp  nx  no  end,  no  term. 
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an  infinite  number ;  yet  tlie  greatness  of  God  is  beyond  all  our  con* 
ceptions.  But  if  there  could  be  any  change  in  his  greatness  for  the 
better,  it  would  not  be  unsearchable  before  that  change ;  if  for  the 
worse,  it  would  not  be  unsearchable  after  that  change.  Whatsoever 
hath  limits  and  is  changeable,  is  conceivable  and  searchable ;  but 
God  is  not  only  not  known,  but  impossible  in  his  own  nature  to  be 
known  and  searched  out,  and,  therefore,  impossible  to  have  any 
diminution  in  his  nature.  All  that  which  is  changed  arrives  to  some- 
thing which  it  was  not  before,  or  ceaseth  in  part  to  be  what  it  was 
before.  He  would  not  also  be  almighty.  What  is  omnipotent  can- 
not be  made  worse ;  for  to  be  made  worse,  is  in  part  to  be  corrupted. 
If  he  be  made  better,  he  was  not  almighty  before;  something  of 
power  was  wanting  to  him.  If  there  should  be  any  change,  it  must 
proceed  from  himself  or  frqpi  another ;  if  from  himself,  it  would  be  an 
mability  to  preserve  himself  in  the  perfection  of  his  nature ;  if  from 
another,  he  would  be  inferior  in  strength,  knowledge,  and  power,  to 
that  which  changes  him,  either  in  his  nature,  knowledge,  or  will;  in 
both  an  inability  ;  an  inability  in  him  to  continue  the  same,  or  an 
inability  in  him  to  resist  the  power  of  another. 

6.  The  world  could  not  be  ordered  and  governed  but  by  some 
Principle  or  Being  which  were  immutable.  Principles  are  alway 
more  fixed  and  stable  than  things  which  proceed  from  those  princi- 
ples ;  and  this  is  true  both  in  morals  and  naturals.  Principles  in 
conscience,  whereby  men  are  governed,  remain  firmly  engraven  in 
their  minds.  The  root  lies  firmly  in  the  earth,  w^hile  branches  are 
shaken  with  the  wind.  The  heavens,  the  cause  of  generation,  are 
more  firm  and  stable  than  those  things  which  are  wrought  by  tfeeir 
influence.  All  things  in  the  world  are  moved  by  some  power  and 
virtue  which  is  stable  ;  and  unless  it  were  so,  no  order  would  be  ob- 
served in  motion,  no  motion  could  be  regularly  continued.  He  could 
not  be  a  full  satisfaction  to  the  infinite  desire  of  the  souls  of  his 
people.  Nothing  can  truly  satisfy  the  soul  of  man  but  rest ;  and 
nothing  can  give  it  rest  but  that  which  is  perfect  and  immutably  per- 
fect ;  for  else  it  would  be  subject  to  those  agitations  and  variations 
which  the  being  it  depends  upon  is  subject  to.  The  principle  of  all 
things  must  be  immutable,"  which  is  described  by  some  by  a  unity, 
the  principle  of  number,  wherein  there  is  a  resemblance  of  God's 
unchangeableness.  A  unit  is  not  variable  ;  it  continues  in  its  own 
nature  immutably  a  unit  It  never  varies  from  itself;  it  cannot  be 
changed  from  itself;  but  is,  as  it  were,  so  omnipotent  towards  others, 
that  it  changes  all  numbers.  If  you  add  any  number,  it  is  the  be- 
ginning of  that  number,  but  the  unit  is  not  increased  by  it ;  a  new 
number  ariseth  from  that  addition,  but  the  unit  still  remains  the 
same,  and  adds  value  to  other  figures,  but  receives  none  from  them. 

III.  The  third  thing  to  speak  to  is,  that  immutability  is  proper  to 
God,  and  incommunicable  to  any  creature.  Mutability  is  natural  to 
every  creature  as  a  creature,  and  immutability  is  the  sole  perfection 
of  God.  He  only  is  infinite  wisdom,  able  to  roreknow  future  events; 
he  only  is  infinitely  powerftil,  able  to  call  forth  all  means  to  effect ; 
BO  that  wanting  neither  wisdom  to  contrive,  nor  strength  to  executp, 

■  Fotherby  AtheoiuaBtix,  p.  808.     Gerhard  loc  com. 
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Le  cannot  alter  his  counsel.  None  being  above  him.  cothiiig  iu  him 
contrary  to  him,  and  being  defective  in  no  blessedness  and  perfec- 
tion, he  cannot  vary  in  his  essence  and  nature.  Had  not  immuta- 
biliiy  as  well  as  eternity  been  a  property  solely  pertaining  to  the 
Divine  nature,  as  well  as  creative  pover  and  eternal  duration,  the 
apostle's  argument  to  prove  Christ  to  be  God  from  this  perpetual 
sameness,  had  come  short  of  any  convincing  strength.  These  words 
of  the  text  he  applies  to  Christ  (Heb.  i.  10-12) :  "  They  shall  be 
changed,  but  thou  art  the  same."  There  had  been  no  strength  in 
trie  reason,  if  immutability  by  nature  did  belong  to  any  creature. 
The  chaiigeableness  of  all  creatures  is  evident : 

1.  Of  corporeal  creatures  it  is  evident  to  sense.  All  plants  and 
cnimals,  as  they  have  their  duration  bounded  in  certain  limits ;  so 
vhile  they  do  exist,  they  proceed  from  their  rise  to  their  fall.  They 
pass  through  manv  sensible  alterations,  from  one  degree  of  growth 
to  another,  from  Duds  to  blossoms,  from  blossoms  to  flowers  and 
jBruits.  They  come  to  their  pitch  that  nature  had  set  them,  and  re- 
tum  back  to  the  state  from  whence  thOT  sprung ;  there  is  not  a  day 
but  they  make  some  acquisition,  or  suffer  some  loss.  They  die  and 
spring  up  every  day ;  nothing  in  them  more  certain  than  their  in- 
constancy :  "  The  creature  is  subject  to  vanity"  (Rom.  viii.  20).  The 
heavenly  boHies  are  changing  their  place ;  the  sun  every  day  is  run- 
ning his  race,  and  stays  not  in  the  same  point ;  and  though  they  are 
not  changed  in  their  essence,  yet  they  are  in  their  place.  Some,  in- 
deed, say  there  is  a  continual  generation  of  light  in  the  sun,  as  there 
is  a  loss  of  light  by  the  casting  out  its  beams,  as  in  a  fountain  there 
is  a  flowing  out  of  the  streams,  and  a  continual  generation  of  supply. 
And  though  these  heavenly  bodies  have  kept  their  standing  and 
motion  from  the  time  of  their  creation,  yet  both  the  sun  s  standing 
still  in  Joshua's  time,  and  its  going  back  in  Hezekiah's  time,  show 
that  they  are  changeable  at  the  pleasure  of  God.  But  in  man  the 
change  is  perpetuallv  visible ;  every  day  there  is  a  change  from 
ignorance  to  knowledge,  from  one  wUl  to  another,  from  passion  to 
passion,  sometimes  sad  and  sometimes  cheerful,  sometimes  craving 
this,  and  presently  nauseating  it ;  his  body  changes  from  health  to 
Bickness,  or  from  weakness  to  strength ;  some  alteration  there  is 
either  in  body  or  mind.  Man,  who  is  the  noblest  creature,  the  sub- 
ordinate end  of  the  creation  of  other  things,  cannot  assure  himself 
of  a  consistency  and  fixedness  in  anything  the  short  space  of  a  day, 
no,  not  of  a  minute.  All  his  months  are  months  of  vanity  (Job  vii, 
3) ;  whence  the  Psalmist  calls  man  at  the  "  best  estate  altogether 
vanity,"  a  mere  heap  of  vanity  (Po.  xxxv.)  As  he  contains  in  his 
nature  the  nature  of  all  creatures,  so  he  inherits  in  his  nature  the 
vanity  of  all  creatures.  A  little  world,  the  centre  of  the  world  and 
of  the  vanity  of  the  world ;  yea,  '*  lighter  than  vanity"  (Ps.  Ixii.  9), 
more  movable  than  a  feather ;  tossed  between  passion  and  passion, 
daily  changing  his  end,  and  changing  the  means;  an  image  of 
nothing. 

2.  Spiritual  natures,  as  angels.  They  change  not  in  their  bein^, 
bnt  that  is  from  the  indulgence  of  God.  They  change  not  in  their 
goodness,  but  that  is  not  &«^.m  their  nature,  but  divine  grace  in  their 
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confirmation ;  but  they  change  in  their  knowledge ;  they  know  more 
by  Christ  tb.ui  they  did  by  creation  (1  Tim.  iiL  16).  They  have  an 
addition  of  knowledge  every  day,  by  the  providential  dispensatioDS 
of  God  t(>  his  church  (Eph.  iii.  10) ;  and  the  increase  of  their  aston- 
ishment and  love  h  ac^jording  to  the  increase  of  their  knowledge  and 
insight.  They  caniipt  have  a  new  discovery  without  new  aomira* 
tions  of  what  is  discover^^d  to  them  :  there  is  a  change  in  their  joy 
when  there  is  a  change  in  a  sinner  (Luke  xv.  10).  They  wxre 
changed  in  their  essence,  when  they  were  made  such  glorious  spirits 
of  nothing ;  some  of  them  were  changed  in  their  will,  when  of  nolj 
they  became  impure.  The  good  angels  were  changed  in  their  under- 
standings, when  the  glories  of  God  in  Christ  were  presented  to  their 
view ;  and  all  can  be  changed  in  their  essence  again ;  and  as  thej 
were  made  of  nothing,  so  ov  the  power  of  God  may  be  reduced  to 
nothmg  again  So  glorified  souls  shall  hare  an  unchanged  opera- 
tion about  God,  for  they  shall  behold  his  lace  without  any  grief  or 
fear  of  loss,  without  vagrant  thoughts ;  but  they  can  never  be  un- 
changeable in  their  nature,  because  they  can  never  pass  from  finite 
to  infinite. 

No  creatuie  can  be  unchangeable  in  its  nature : — 1.  Because  every 
creature  rose  from  nothing.  As  they  rose  from  nothing,  so  they 
tend  to  nothing,  unless  they  are  preserved  by  God.  The  notion  of 
a  creature  speaks  changeableness ;  because  to  be  a  creature  is  to  be 
made  something  of  nothing,  and,  therefore,  creation  is  a  change  of 
nothing  into  something.  The  being  of  a  creature  begins  from 
change,  and,  therefore,  the  essence  of  a  creatureis  subject  to  change* 
God  only  is  uncreated,  and,  therefore,  unchangeable.  If  he  were 
made  he  could  not  be  immutable ;  for  the  very  making  is  a  change* 
of  not  being  into  being.  All  creatures  were  made  good,  as  they 
were  the  fruits  of  Goers  goodness  and  power ;  but  must  needs  M 
mutable,  because  they  were  the  extracts  of  nothing.  2.  Because 
every  creature  depends  purely  upon  the  will  of  God.  They  depend 
not  upon  themselves,  but  upon  another  for  their  being.  As  they 
received  their  being  from  the  word  of  his  mouth  and  the  arm  of  his 
power,  so  by  the  same  word  they  can  be  cancelled  into  nothing,  and 
return  into  as  little  significancy  as  when  they  were  nothing.  He  thut 
created  them  by  a  word,  can  by  a  word  destroy  them :  if  God  shotf  d 
"  take  away  their  breath,  they  die,  and  return  into  their  dust"  (Pa. 
dv.  29).  As  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Creator  that  things  migit 
be,  before  they  actually  were,  so  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Creator 
that  things  after  they  are  may  cease  to  be  what  they  are^  and  they 
are,  in  their  own  nature,  as  reducible  to  nothing  as  they  were  pro- 
ducible by  the  power  of  God  from  nothing ;  for  there  needs  no 
more  than  an  act  of  God's  will  to  null  them,  as  there  needed  only 
an  act  of  God's  will  to  make  them.  Creatures  are  all  subject  to  a 
higher  cause :  they  are  all  reputed  as  nothing.  "  He  doth  accord- 
ing to  his  will  in  the  armies  of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  ciirth,  and  none  can  stay  his  hand,  or  say  unto  him,  What 
dost  thou  ?"  (Dan.  iv.  35.)  But  God  is  unchangeable,  because  he  is 
the  highest  good ;  none  above  him,  all  below  him ;  all  dependent  on 
Linx ;  himself  upon  none.    8.  Ko  creature  is  absolutely  perfect.   No 
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f^eatnre  can  be  so  perfect,  or  can  ever  be,  but  something  by  the  in« 
finite  power  of  God  may  be  added  to  it ;  for  whatsoever  is  finite 
maj  receive  greater  additions,  and,  therefore,  a  change.  No  creature 
you  can  imagine,  bnt  in  your  thoughts  you  may  &ncy  him  capable 
of  greater  perfections  than  you  know  he  hath,  or  than  really  he 
Lata  The  perfections  of  all  creatures  are  searchable ;  the  perfec- 
tion of  God  is  only  unsearchable  (Job  xL  6),  and,  therefore,  he  only 
immutable.  God  only  is  always  the  same.  Time  makes  no  addition 
to  him,  nor  diminisheth  anything  of  him.  His  nature  and  essence, 
his  wisdom  and  will,  have  always  been  the  same  from  eternity,  and 
shall  be  the  same  to  eternity,  without  any  variation. 

IV.  The  fourth  thing  propounded  is.  Some  propositions  to  clear 
this  unchangeableness  of  God  from,  anything  that  seems  contrary 
to  it. 

Prop.  L  There  was  no  change  in  God  when  he  began  to  create 
the  world  in  time.  The  creation  was  a  real  change,  but  the  change 
was  not  subjectively  in  God^  but  in  the  creature ;  the  creature  began 
to  be  what  it  was  not  before.  Creation  is  considered  as  active  or 
pafflive.o  Active  creation  is  the  will  and  power  of  God  to  create. 
This  is  from  eternity,  because  God  willed  from  eternity  to  create  in 
time ;  this  never  had  beginning,  for  God  never  began  m  time  to  un« 
derstand  anything,  to  will  anything,  or  to  be  able  to  do  anything; 
but  he  alway  understood  and  alway  willed  'those  things  wnich  he 
determined  n-om  eternity  to  produce  in  time.  The  decree  of  God 
may  be  taken  for  the  act  decreeing,  that  is  eternal  and  the  same, 
or  ibr  the  ot^ect  decreed,  that  is  in  time ;  so  that  there  may  be  a 
change  in  the  object^  but  not  in  the  will  whereby  the  object  doth 
exist 

1.  There  was  no  change  in  God  by  the  act  of  creation,  because 
there  was  no  new  will  in  him.  There  was  no  new  act  of  his  will 
which  was  not  before.  The  creation  b^an  in  time,  but  the  will  of 
creating  was  from  eternity.  The  work  was  new,  but  the  decree 
whence  that  new  work  sprung  was  as  ancient  as  the  Ancient  of 
Days.  When  the  time  oi  creating  came,  God  was  not  made  ex  no- 
lenie  volens,  as  we  are ;  for  whatsoever  God  willed  to  be  now  done, 
he  willed  from  eternity  to  be  done;  but  he  willed  also  that  it 
shonld  not  be  done  till  such  an  instant  of  time,  and  that  it  should 
not  exist  before  such  a  time.  K  God  had  willed  the  creation  of 
the  world  only  at  that  time  when  the  world  was  produced,  and 
not  before,  then,  indeed,  God  had  been  changeable.  But  though 
God  spake  that  word  which  he  had  not  spoke  before,  whereby  the 
world  was  brought  into  act ;  yet  he  did  not  will  that  will  he  willed 
not  before.  God  did  not  create  by  a  new  counsel  or  new  will,  but 
by  that  which  was  from  eternity  (Eph.  i.  9).  All  things  are  wrought 
according  V)  that  "purpose  in  himself,"  and  according  to  *i  the  coun- 
sel of  his  will"  (ver.  11);  and  as  the  holiness  of  the  elect  is  the  fruit 
of  his  eternal  will  "  before  the  foundation  of  the  world"  (ver.  4),  so, 
likewise,  is  the  existence  of  things,  and  of  those  persons  ^\'liom  he 
did  elect.  As  when  an  artificer  frames  a  house  or  a  temple  according 
to  that  model  he  had  in  his  mind  some  years  before,  there  is  no  change 
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in  the  model  in  his  mind ;  the  artificer  is  the  same,  thongh  the  work 
is  produced  hj  him  some  time  after  he  had  framed  that  copy  of  it  in 
his  own  mini  but  there  is  a  change  of  the  thing  produced  by  him 
according  to  tU  model.  Or,  when  a  rich  man  ^tends,  four  or  five 
years  hence,  if  he  lives,  to  build  a  hospital,  is  there  any  change  in 
will,  when,  after  the  expiration  of  that  time,  he  builds  and  endows  it? 
Though  it  be  after  his  will,  yet  it  is  the  fruit  of  his  precedent  will. 
So  God,  from  all  eternity,  did  will  and  command  that  the  creatures 
should  exist  in  such  a  part  of  time ;  and,  by  his  eternal  will,  all 
things,  whether  past,  present,  or  to  come,  did,  do,  and  shall  exist, 
at  that  point  of  tmie  which  that  will  did  appoint  for  them':  not,  as 
though  God  had  a  new  will  when  things  stood  up  in  being,  but  only 
that  which  was  prepared  in  his  immutable  counsel  and  will  from 
eternity,  doth  then  appear.  There  can  be  no  instant  fixed  fit)m  eter- 
nity, wherein  it  can  De  said,  God  did  not  will  the  creation  of  the 
world ;  for  had  the  will  of  God  for  the  shortest  moment  been  unde- 
termined to  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  afterwards  resolved  upon 
it,  there  had  been  a  moral  change  in  God  from  not  willing  to  willing; 
but  this  there  was  not,  for  God  executes  nothing  in  time  which  he 
had  not  ordained  from  eternity,  and  appointed  all  the  means  and 
circumstances  whereby  it  should  be  brought  about.  As  the  deter- 
mination of  our  Saviour  to  suffer  was  not  a  new  will,  but  an  eternal 
counsel,  and  wrought  no  change  in  God  (Acts  ii.  23). 

2.  There  is  no  change  in  God  by  the  act  of  creation,  because  there 
was  no  new  power  in  God.  Had  God  had  a  will  at  the  time  of  ere 
aiion  which  he  had  not  before,  there  had  been  a  moral  change  in 
him  ;  so  had  there  been  in  him  a  power  only  to  create  then  and  not 
before,  there  had  been  a  physical  change  in  him  from  weakness  to 
ability.  There  can  be  no  more  new  power  in  God,  than  there  can  be 
a  new  will  in  God ;  for  his  will  is  his  power,  and  what  he  willeth  to 
effect,  that  he  doth  effect :  as  he  was  xmchangeably  holy,  so  he  was 
unchangeably  almighty,-  "  which  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come"  (Rev. 
iv.  8) ;  which  was  almighty,  and  is  almighty,  and  ever  will  be  al- 
mighty. The  work  therefore  makes  no  change  in  God,  but  there  is 
a  change  in  the  thing  wrought  by  that  power  of  God.  Suppose  you 
had  a  seal  engraven  upon  some  metal  a  hundred  years  old,  or  as  old 
as  the  creation,  and  you  should  this  day,  so  many  ages  after  the  en- 
graving of  it,  make  an  impression  of  that  seal  upon  wax ;  would  you 
say  the  engravement  upon  the  seal  were  changed,  because  it  pro- 
duced that  stamp  upon  the  wax  now  which  it  did  not  before?  No, 
the  change  is  purely  in  the  wax,  which  receives  a  new  figure  or  form 
by  the  impression ;  not  in  the  seal,  that  was  capable  oi  imprinting 
the  same  long  before.  God  was  the  same  fi'om  eternity  as  he  was 
when  he  made  a  signature  of  himself  upon  the  creatures  by  creation, 
and  is  no  more  changed  by  stamping  them  into  several  forms,  than 
the  seal  is  changed  by  making  impression  upon  the  wax.  As  when 
a  house  is  enlightened  by  the  sim,  or  that  which  was  cold  is  heated  by  • 
it,  there  is  a  change  in  the  house  from  darkness  to  light,  from  cold- 
ness to  heat ;  but  is  there  any  change  in  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  ? 
There  is  a  change  in  the  thing  enlightened  or  warmed  by  that  light 
and  heat  which  remains  fixea  and  constant  in  the  sun,  which  was  aa 
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capable  in  itself  to  produce  tlie  same  effects  before,  as  at  that  instant 
when  it  works  them ;  so  when  God  is  the  author  of  a  new  work,  he 
is  not  changed,  because  he  works  it  by  an  eternal  will  and  an  eternal 
power. 

8.  Nor  is  there  any  new  relation  acquired  by  God  by  the  creation 
of  the  world-  There  was  a  new  relation  acquired  by  the  creature, 
as,  when  a  man  sins,  he  hath  another  relation  to  God  than  he  had 
before, — he  hath  relation  to  God,  as  a  criminal  to  a  Judge ;  but  there 
is  no  change  in  God,  but  in  the  malefactor.  The  being  of  men 
makes  no  more  change  in  God  than  the  sins  of  men.  As  a  tree  is 
now  on  our  right  hand,  and  by  our  turning  about  it  is  on  our  left 
hand,  sometimes  before  us,  sometimes  behind  us,  according  to  our 
motion  near  it  or  about  it,  and  the  turning  of  the  body ;  there  is  no 
change  in  the  tree,  which  remains  firm  and  fixed  in  the  earth,  but 
the  change  is  wholly  in  the  posture  of  the  body,  whereby  the  tree 
may  be  said  to  be  before  us  or  behind  us,  or  on  the  right  hand  or  on 
the  left  hand.?  God  gained  no  new  relation  of  Lord  or  Creator  by 
the  creation ;  for  though  he  had  created  nothing  to  rule  over,  yet  he 
had  the  power  to  create  and  rule,  though  he  did  not  create  ana  rule : 
as  a  man  may  be  called  a  skilftil  writer,  though  he  does  not  write, 
because  he  is  able  to  do  it  when  he  pleases ;  or  a  man  skilful  in 
physic  is  called  a  physician,  though  he  doth  not  practise  that  skill, 
or  discover  his  art  in  the  distribution  of  medicines,  because  he  may 
do  it  when  he  pleases ;  it  depends  upon  his  own  will  to  show  his 
art  when  he  has  a  mind  to  it.  So  the  name  Creator  and  Lord  belongs 
to  God  firom  eternity,  because  he  could  create  and  rule,  though  he 
did  not  create  and  rule.  But,  howsoever,  if  there  were  any  such 
change  of  relation,  that  God  may  be  called  Creator  and  Lord  after 
the  creation  and  not  before,  it  is  not  a  change  in  essence,  nor  in 
knowledge,  nor  in  will ;  God  gains  no  perfection  nor  diminution  by 
it ;  his  knowledge  is  not  increased  by  it ;  he  is  no  more  by  it  than  he 
was,  and  will  be,  if  all  those  things  ceased;  and  therefore  Austin 
illustrates  it  by  this  similitude : — ^as  a  piece  of  money  when  it  is  given 
as  the  price  of  a  thing,  or  deposited  only  as  a  pledge  for  the  security 
of  a  thing  borrowed ;  the  coin  is  the  same,  and  is  not  changed, 
thongh  the  relation  it  had  as  a  pledge  and  as  a  price  be  different 
from  one  another :  so  that  suppose  any  new  relation  be  added,  yet 
there  is  nothing  happens  to  the  nature  of  God  which 'may  infer  any 
change. 

Prop,  n.  There  was  no  change  in  the  Divine  nature  of  tlie  Son, 
when  he  assumed  human  nature.  There  was  an  union  of  the  two 
natures,  but  no  change  of  the  Deity  into  the  humanity,  or  of  the 
humanity  into  the  Deity :  both  preserved  their  peculiar  properties. 
The  humanity  was  changed  by  a  communication  of  excellent  gifts 
from  the  divine  nature,  not  by  being  brought  into  an  equality  with 
it,  for  that  was  impossible  that  a  creature  should  become  equal  to  the 
Creator.  He  took  the  "  form  of  a  servant,"  but  he  lost  not  the  form 
of  God ;  he  despoiled  not  himself  of  the  perfections  of  the  Deity.  He 
was  indeed  emptied,  "  and  became  of  no  reputation"  (Phil.  ii.  7) ;  but 
he  did  not  cease  to  be  God,  though  he  was  reputed  to  be  only  a maUi 
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and  a  very  mean  one  too.  The  glory  of  his  divinity  was  not  estm- 
guished  nor  diminished,  though  it  was  obscured  and  darkened,  under 
the  veil  of  our  infirmities;  but  there  was  no  more  change  in  the 
hiding  of  it,  than  there  is  in  the  body  of  the  sun  when  it  is  shadowed 
by  the  interposition  of  a  cloui  His  blood  while  it  was  pouring  out 
from  his  veins  was  the  "blood  of  God"  (Acts  xx.  28);  and,  there- 
fore, when  be  was  .bowing  the  head  of  his  humanity  upon  the  cross, 
he  had  the  nature  and  perfections  of  God ; .  for  had  he  ceased  to  be 
God,  he  had  been  a  mere  creature,  and  his  sufferings  would  have 
been  of  as  little  value  and  satisfaction  as  the  sufferings  of  a  creatura 
He  could  not  have  been  a  sufficient  Mediator,  bad  he  ceased  to  be 
God :  and  he  had  ceased  to  be  God,  had  he  lost  any  one  perfection 
proper  to  the  divine  nature ;  and  losing  none,  he  lost  not  this  of  un- 
changeableness,  which  is  none  of  the  meanest  belonging  to  the  Deity. 
Why  by  his  union  with  the  human  nature  should  he  lose  this,  any 
more  than  he  lost  his  omniscience,  which  he  discovered  b}'-  his 
knowledge  of  the  thoughts  of  men ;  or  his  mercy,  which  he  mani- 
fested to  the  height  in  the  time  of  his  suffering?  That  is  truly  a 
phange,  when  a  thing  oeaseth  to  be  what  it  was  before :  this  was  not 
in  Christ;  he  assumed  our  nature  without  laying  aside  his  own. 
When  the  soul  is  united  to  the  body,  doth  it  lose  any  of  those  per- 
fections that  are  proper  to  its  nature  ?  Is  there  any  change  either  in 
the  substance  or  qualities  of  it?  No ;  but  it  maloes  a  change  in  the 
body,  and  of  a  dull  lump  it  makes  it  a  living  mass,  conveys  vigor 
and  strength  to  it,  and,  by  its  power,  quickens  it  to.  sense  and 
motion.<i  So  did  the  divine  nature  and  human  remain  entire ;  there 
was  no  change  of  the  one  into  the  other,  as  Christ  by  a  miracle 
changed  water  into  wine,  or  men  by  art  change  sand  or  ashes  into 
glass:  and  when  he  prays  "for  the  glory  he  had  with  God  before  the 
world  was"  (John  xvii,  5),  he  prays  that  a  glory  he  had  in  his  Deity 
might  shine  forth  in  his  person  as  Mediator,  and  be  evidenced  in 
that  height  and  splendor  suitable  to  his  dignity,  which  'had  been  so 
lately  darkened  by  his  abasement ;  that  as  he  had  appeared  to  be  the 
Son  of  Man  in.  the  infirmity  of  the  flesh,  he  might  appear  to  be  the 
Son  of  God  in  the  glory  of  nis  person,  that  he  might  appear  to  be  the 
Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  Man  in  one  person*'  Again,  there  could 
be  no  change  in  this  union ;  for,  in  a  real  change,  something  is 
acquired  which  was  not  possessed  before,  neither  formally  nor  emi- 
nently :  but  the  divinity  had  from  eternity;  before  the  incarnation^ 
all  the  perfections  of  the  human  nature  eminently  in  a  nobler  man- 
ner than  they  are  in  themselves,  and  therefore  could  not  be  changed 
by  a  real  union," 

Prop,  III,  Eepentanoe  and  other  affections  ascribed  to  God  in 
Scripture,  argue  no  change  in  God.  We  often  read  of  God's  repent- 
ing, repenting  of  the  good  he  prondsed  (Jer.  xviiL  10),  and  of  the 
evil  he  threatened -(Exod.  xxxii.  14 ;  John  iii.  lOV  or  of  the  work  he 
hath  wrought  (Gen.  vi.  6).    We  must  observe,,  tnerefore,  that, 

1.  Repentance  is  not  properly  in  God.  He  is  a  pure  Spii'it,  and 
18  not  capable  of  those  passions  which  are  signs  of  weakness  and  im- 

4  Zapch.  de  ImmutiiU  Del  '  Goulart  de  Immutak  de  Dieui 

*  Qamach.  in  Pbrt  1.  Aquin.  Qu.  9.  a  L 
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potence,  or  subject  to  those  regrets  we  are  subject  to.  Where  there 
2s  a  proper  repentance  there  is  a  want  of  foresight,  an  ignorance  of 
what  would  succeed,  or  a  defect  in  the  examination  of  the  occurrences 
which  might  fall  within  consideration.  All  repentance  of  a  fact  is 
grounded  upon  a  mistake  in  the  event  which  was  not  foreseen,  or 
upon  an  after  knowledge  of  the  evil  of  the  thing  which  was  acted 
by  the  person  repenting.  But  God  is  so  wise  that  he  cannot  err,  so 
holy  he  cannot  do  evil ;  and  his  certain  prescience,  or  foreknowledge, 
secures  him  against  any  unexpected  events.  God  doth  not  act  but 
upon  clear  and  infellible  reason ;  and  a  change  upon  passion  is  ac- 
counted by  all  so  great  a  weakness  in  man,  that  none  can  entertain 
80  unworthy  a  conceit  of  God.  Where  he  is  said  to  repent  (Gen. 
vi  6),  he  is  also  said  to  grieve ;  now  no  proper  grief  can  be  imagined 
to  be  in  God.  As  repentance  is  inconsistent  with  infallible  foresight, 
so  is  grief  no  less  inconsistent  with  undefiled  blessedness.  God  is 
"blessed  forever*'  (Bom.  ix.  8),  and  therefore  nothing  can  befall 
him  that  can  stain  that  blessedness.  His  blessedness  would  be  im- 
paired and  interrupted  while  he  is  repenting,  though  he  did  soon 
rectify  that  which  is  the  cjiuse  of  his  repentance.  "  God  is  of  one 
mind,  and  who  can  turn  him?  what  his  soul  desires  that  he  doth** 
(Job  xxiii.  18). 

2.  But  God  accommodates  himself  in  the  Scripture  to  our  weak 
capacity.  God  hath  no  more  of  a  proper  repentance,  than  he  hath 
of  a  real  body;  though  he,  in  accommodation  to  our  weakness,  aa- 
cribes  to  himself  the  members  of  our  bodies  to  set  out  to  our  under- 
standing the  greatness  of  his  perfections,  we  must  not  conclude  him 
a  body  Kke  us ;  so,  because  he  is  said  to  have  anger  and  repentance, 
we  raust  not  conclude  him  to  have  passions  like  us.  When  we  can- 
not fully  comprehend  him  as  he  is,  he  clothes  himself  with  our 
nature  in  his  expressions  that  we  may  apprehend  him  as  we  are  able, 
and  by  an  inspection  into  ourselves,  learn  something  of  the  nature 
of  Goa;  yet  those  human  ways  of  speaking  ought  to  be  understood 
in  a  manner  agreeable  to  the  infinite  excellency  and  majesty  of  God, 
and  are  only  designed  to  mark  out  something  in  God  which  hath 
a  resemblance  with  something  in  us ;  as  we  cannot  speak  to  God  as 
gods,  but  as  men,  so  we  cannot  understand  him  speailking  to  us  as  a 
God,  unless  he  condescend  to  speak  to  us  like  a  man.  God  there- 
fore frames  his  language  to  our  dulness,  not  to  his  own  state,  and 
informs  us  by  our  own  phrases,  what  he  would  have  us  learn  of  his 
nature,  as  nurses  talk  broken  language  to  young  children.  In  all 
such  expressions,  therefore,  we  must  ascribe  the  perfection  we  con- 
ceive in  them  to  God,  and  lay  the  imperfection  at  the  door  of  the 
creature. 

8.  Therefore,  repentance  in  God  is  only  a  change  of  his  outward 
conduct,  according  to  his  infallible  foresight  and  immutable  "will. 
He  changes  the  way  of  his  providential  proceeding  according  to  the 
carriage  of  the  creature,  without  changing  his  will,  which  is  the  rule 
of  his  providence.  When  God  speaks  of  his  repenting  "  that  he  had 
niade  man"  (Gen.  vL  6),  it  is  \  only  his  changing  his  conduct  from  a 
way  of  kindness  to  a  way  of  severity,  and  is  a  word  suited  to  our 
capacities  to  signify  his  detestation  of  sin,  and  his  resolution  to  pun- 
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ish  it,  after  man  had  made  himself  quite  another  thinff,  than  God 
had  made  him ;  "  it  repents  me,"  that  is,  I  am  purposed  to  destroy 
the  world,  as  he  that  repents  of  his  work  throws  it  away;*  as  if  a 

E otter  cast  away  the  vessel  he  had  framed,  it  were  a  testimony  that 
e  repented  that  ever  he  took  pains  about  it,  so  the  destruction  of 
them  seems  to  be  a  repentance  m  God  that  ever  he  made  them ;  it  is 
a  change  of  events,  not  of  counsels.  Repentance  in  us  is  a  grief  for 
a  former  fact,  and  a  chanmig  of  our  course  in  it;  grief  is  not  in  God, 
.but  his  repentance  is  a  will  ng  a  thing  should  not  be  as  it  was,  which 
will  was  fixed  froiin  eternity;  for  God,  foreseeing  man  would  fall,  and 
decreeing  to  permit  it,  he  could  not  be  said  to  repent  in  time  of  what 
he  did  not  repent  from  eternity ;  and  therefore,  if  there  were  no  re- 
pentance in  God  from  eternity,  there  could  be  none  in  tirne.^  But 
God  is  said  to  repent  when  he  changes  the  disposition  of  affairs  with- 
out himself;  as  men,  when  they  repent,  alter  the  course  of  their  ac- 
tions, so  God  alters  things,  extra  sc,  or  without  himself  but  changes 
nothing  of  his  own  purpose  within  himself  It  rather  notes  the 
action  he  is  about  to  do,  than  anything  in  his  own  nature,  or  any 
change  in  his  eternal  purpose.  God's  repenting  of  his  kindness  is 
nothing  but  an, inflicting  of  punishment,  which  the  creature  by  the 
change  of  his  carriage  hath  merited :  as  his  repenting  of  the  evil 
threatened  is  the  withholding  the  punishment  denounced,  when  the 
creature  hath  humbly  submitted  to  his  authority,  and  acknowledged 
his  crime.  Or  else  we  may  understand  those  expressions  of  joy,  and 
grief,  and  repentance,  to  signify  thus  much,  that  the  things  declared 
to  be  the  objects  of  jov,  and  grief,  and  repentance,  are  of  that  nature, 
that  if  God  were  capafcle  of  our  passions,  he  would  discover  himself 
in  such  cases  as  we  do ;  as  when  the  prophets  mention  the  joys  and 
applaudings  of  heaven,  earth,  and  the  sea,  they  only  signify  that  the 
things  they  speak  of  are  so  good,  that  if  the  heavens  and  the  sea  had 
natures  capable  of  joy,  they  would  express  it  upon  that  occasion  in 
such  a  manner  as  we  do ;  so  would  God  have  joy  at  the  obedience 
of  men,  and  grief  at  the  unworthy  carriage  of  men,  and  repent  of  his 
kindness  when  men  abuse  it,  and  repent  of  his  punishment  when 
men  reform  under  his  rod,  were  the  majesty  of  his  nature  capable 
of  such  affections.* 

Prop.  ly.  The  not  fulfilling  of  some  predictions  in  Scripture, 
which  seeih  to  imply  a  changeableness  of  the  Diyine  will,  do  not 
argue  any  change  m  it.  As  when  he  reprieved  Hezekiah  from 
death,  after  a  message  sent  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  that  he  should 
die  (2  Kings  xx.  1-5 ;  Isa.  xxxviii.  1-5),  and  when  he  made  an 
arrest  of  that  judgment  he  had  threatened  by  Jonah  against  Nineveh 
(Jon.  iii.  4-10).  There  is  not,  indeed,  the  same  reason  of  promises 
and  threatenings  altogether;  for  in  promising,  the  obligation  lies 
upon  God,  and  the  right  to  demand  is  in  the  party  that  performs  the 
condition  of  the  promise :  but  in  threatenings,  the  obligation  lies 
upon  the  sinner,  and  God's  right  to  punish  is  declared  thereby ;  so 
that  though  God  doth  not  punish,  his  will  is  not  changed,  because 
his  will  was  to  declare  the  demerit  of  sin,  and  his  right  to  punish 

<  Merdbr  tM  loe.  •  Petavius  TheoL  Dogmftt. 

*  Daille,  in  Sermoa  on  2  Pet  iii  9.  p.  80. 
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upon  the  commission  of  it ;  thougli  he  may  not  punish  according  to 
the  strict  letter  of  the  threatening  the  person  sinning,  but  relax  his 
own  law  for  the  honor  of  his  attributes,  and  transfer  the  punishment 
&om  the  offender  to  a  person  substituted  in  his  room :  this  was  the 
case  in  the  first  threatenmg  against  man,  and  the  substituting  a  Surety 
in  the  place  of  the  malefactor.  But  the  answer  to  these  cases  is  this, 
that  where  we  find  predictions  in  Scripture  declared,  and  yet  not 
executed,  we  must  consider  them,  not  as  absolute  but  conditional,  or 
as  the  civil  law  calls  it,  an  interlocutory  sentence.y  God  declared 
«rhat  would  follow  by  natural  causes,  or  by  the  demerit  of  man,  not 
what  he  would  absolutely  himself  do :  ana  in  many  of  those  predic- 
tions, though  the  condition  be  not  expressed,  yet  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood; so  the  promises  of  God  are  to  be  understood,  with  the  con- 
dition of  perseverance  in  well  doing ;  and  threatenings,  with  a  clause 
of  revocation  annexed  to  them,  provided  that  men  repent :  and  this 
God  lays  down  as  a  general  case,  alway  to  be  remembered  as  a  rule 
for  the  interpreting  his  threatenings  against  a  nation,  and  the  same 
reason  will  hold  in  threatenings  against  a  particular  person.  (Jer. 
xviiL  7-10)  "  At  what  instant  I  shall  speak  concerning  a  nation,  and 
concerning  a  kingdom,  to  pluck  up,  and  to  pull  down,  and  destroy 
it;  if  that  nation,  against  whom  I  have  pronounced,  turn  from  theur 
evil,  I  will  repent  of  the  evil  that  I  thought  to  do  unto  them ;"  and 
80  when  he  speaks  of  planting  a  nation,  if  they  do  evil,  he  will  re- 
pent of  the  good,  &c.  It  is  a  universal  rule  by  which  all  particular 
cases  of  this  nature  are  to  be  tried ;  so  that  when  man's  repentance 
arrives,  God  remains  firm  in  his  first  will,  always  equal  to  nimself ; 
and  it  is  not  he  that  changes,  but  man.  For  since  the  interposition 
of  the  Mediator,  with  an  eye  to  whom  God  governed  the  world  after 
the  Ml,  the  right  of  punishing  was  taken  off  if  men  repented,  and 
mercy  was  to  flow  out,  if  by  a  conversion  men  returned  to  their  duty 
(Ezek.  xviii.  20,  21).  This,  I  say,  is  groun4ed  upon  God's  entertain- 
ing the  Mediator ;  for  the  covenant  of  works  aiscovered  no  such 
thing  as  repentance  or  pardon.  Now  these  general  rules  are  to  be 
the  interpreters  of  particular  cases :  so  that  predictions  of  good  are 
not  to  be  counted  aosolute,  if  men  return  to  evil ;  nor  predictions  of 
evil,  if  men  be  thereby  reduced  to  a  repentance  of  their  crimes.  So 
Nineveh  shall  be  destroyed,  that  is,  according  to  the  general  rule, 
iinless  the  inhabitants  repent,  which  they  did ;  they  manifested  a 
belief  of  the  threatening,  and  gave  glory  to  God  by  giving  credit  to 
the  prophet :  and  they  had  a  notion  of  this  rule  God  lays  down  in 
the  other  prophets ;  for  they  had  an  apprehension  that,  upon  their 
humbling  themselves,  they  might  escape  the  threatened  vengeance, 
and  stop  the  shooting  those  arrows  that  were  ready  in  the  bow.* 
Though  Jonah  proclaimed  destruction  without  declaring  any  hopes 
of  an  arrest  of  judgment,  yet  their  natural  notion  of  God  afforded 
Bome  natural  hopes  of  relief  if  they  did  their  duty,  and  spumed  not 
against  the  prophet's  message ;  and  therefore,  saith  one,  God  did 
not  always  express  this  condition,  because  it  was  needless ;  his  own 
rale  revealed  m  Scripture  was  sufl&cient  to  some ;  and  the  natural 
notion  all  men  had  oi  God's  goodness  upon  their  repentartce,  made 

'  Btm  in  G«nea.  ezercita.  $1.  p.  218.  "  Sanderson's  Sermon,  Part  II.  p.  157  168. 
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it  not  absolutely  necessary  to  declare  it.  And  besides,  saith  he,  ittf 
bootless ;  thfe  expressing  it  can  do  but  little  good ;  secure  ones  will 
repent  never  the  sooner,  but  rather  presume  upon  their  hopes  of 
God's  forbearance,  and  linger  out  their  repentance  till  it  be  too  late. 
And  to  work  men  to  repentance,  whom  ne  hath  purposed  to  spare, 
he  threatens  them  with  terrible  judgments ;  which  oy  now  much  the 
more  terrible  and  peremptory  they  are,  are  hkely  to  oe  more  eflfectual 
for  that  end  God  m  his  purpose  aesigns  them ;  viz.  to  humble  them 
under  a  sense  of  their  demerit,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  his  right- 
eous justice  ;  and,  therefore,  though  they  be  absolutely  denounced, 
yet  they  are  to  be  conditionally  interpreted  with  a  reservation  of 
repentance.  As  for  that  answer  which  one  gives,  that  by  forty  days 
was  not  meant  forty  natural  days,  but  forty  prophetical  days,  that  is 
years,  a  day  for  a  year ;  and  that  the  city  was  destroyed  forty  years 
after  by  the  Medes ;  the  expression  of  God's  repentmg  upon  their 
humiliation  puts  a  bar  to  that  interpretation ;  Qt)d  repented,  that  is, 
he  did  not  bring  the  punishment  upon  them  according  to  those  days 
the  prophet  had  expressed;  and,  tnerefore,  forty  natural  days  are  to 
be  understood ;  ana  if  it  were  meant  forty  years,  and  they  were 
destroyed  at  the  end  of  that  term,  how  could  God  be  said  to  repent, 
since  according  to  that,  the  punishment  threatened  was,  according 
to  the  time  fixed,  brought  upon  them  ?  and  the  destruction  of  it 
forty  years  after  will  not  oe  easily  evinced,  if  Jonah  lived  in  the  time 
of  Jeroboam,  the  second  king  of  Israel,  as  he  did  (2  Kings  xiv.  25J ; 
and  Nineveh  was  destroyed  in  the  time  of  Josian,  king  of  Judak 
But  the  other  answ^er  is  plain.  God  did  not  fulfil  what  he  had 
threatened,  because  they  reformed  what  they  had  committed :  when 
the  threatening  was  made,  they  were  a  fit  object  for  justice ;  but 
when  they  repented,  they  were  a  fit  object  for  a  merciful  respite. 
To  threaten  when  sins  are  high,  is  a  part  of  God's  justice ;  not  to 
execute  when  sins  are  revoked  by  repentance,  is  a  part  of  God's 
goodness.  And  in  the  case  of  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xx.  1,  6),  Isaiah 
comes  with  a  message  from  God,  that  he  should  **  set  his  house  in 
order,"  for  he  shall  die ;  that  is,  the  disease  was  mortal,  and  no  out- 
ward applications  could  in  their  own  nature  resist  the  distemper : 
**  Behola,  I  will  add  to  thy  days  fifteen  years ;  I  will  heal  thee"  ^Isa. 
xxxviii.  1,  5V  It  seems  to  me  to  be  one  entire  message,  because  the 
latter  part  or  it  was  so  suddenly  aft«r  the  other  committed  to  Isaiah, 
to  be  delivered  to  Hezekiah ;  for  he  was  not  gone  out  of  the  king's 
house,  before  he  was  ordered  to  return  with  the  news  of  his  health, 
by  an  extraordinary  indulgence  of  God  against  the  power  of  nature 
and  force  of  the  disease,  "  Behold,  I  will  add  to  thy  life ;"  notiag  i1 
as  an  extraordinary  thing ;  he  was  in  the  second  court  of  the  king's 
house  when  this  word  came  to  him  (2  Kings  xx.  4) ;  the  king's  house 
having  three  courts,  so  that  he  was  not  gone  above  half-way  out  of 
the  palace.  God  mi^ht  send  this  message  of  death,  to  prevent  the 
pride  Hezekiah  miglit  swell  with  for  his  deliverance  n^om  Se'nnar 
cherib :  as  Paul  had  a  messenger  of  Satan  to  buffet  him  to  prevent 
his  lifting  up  (2  Cor.  xii.  7) ;  and  this  good  man  was  subject  to  this 
sin,  as  we  find  afterwards  in  the  case  of  the  Babylonish  ambassadors : 
and  God  delayed  this  other  part  of  the  message  to  humble  him,  and 
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draw  out  his  prayer :  and  as  soon  as  ever  he  found  Hezekiah  in  this 
temper,  he  sent  Isaiah  with  a  comfortable  message  of  recovery ;  so 
that  the  will  of  God  was  to  signify  to  him  the  mortaUty  of  his  dis- 
temper, and  ^terwards  to  reheve  him  by  a  message  of  an  extraordi* 
nary  recovery. 

Aop.  V.  God  is  not  changed,  when  of  loving  to  any  creatures  he 
becomes  angry  with  them,  or  of  angry  he  becomes  appeased.  The 
change  in  these  cases  is  in  the  creature ;  according  to  the  alteration, 
in  the  creature,  it  stands  in  a  various  relation  to  God :  an  innocent 
creature  is  the  object  of  his  kindness,  an  ofiending  creature  is  the  ob' 
ject  of  his  anger ;  there  is  a  change  in  the  dispensations  of  God,  as 
there  is  a  change  in  the  creature  makinghimseif  capable  of  such  dis- 
pensations. God  always  acts  according  to  the  immutable  nature  of 
nis  holiness,  and  can  no  more  change  in  his  affections  to  good  and 
evil,  than  he  can  in  his  essence.  When  the  devils,  now  fallen,  stood 
as  glorious  angels,  they  were  the  objects  of  Gt>d's  love,  because  holy ; 
when  they  fell,  they  were  the  objects  of  God's  hatr^,  because  im- 
pure ;  the  same  reason  which  made  him  love  them  while  they  were 
pure,  made  him  hate  them  when  they  were  criminal.  The  reason 
of  his  various  dispensations  to  them  was  the  same  in  both,  as  con- 
sidered in  God,  his  immutable  holiness ;  but  as  respecting  the  crea- 
ture, different ;  the  nature  of  the  creature  was  cnangea,  but  the 
Divine  holy  nature  of  God  remained  the  same :  "  With  the  pure 
thou  wilt  show  thyself  pure,  and  with  the  froward,  thou  wilt  show 
thyself  froward"  (Ps.  xviii.  26^ :  he  is  a  refreshing  light  to  those  that 
olJey  him,  and  a  consuming  nre  to  those  that  resist  him.  Though 
the  same  angels  were  not  always  loved,  yet  the  same  reason  that 
moved  him  to  love  them,  moved  him  to  hate  them.  It  had  argued 
a  change  in  God  if  he  had  loved  them  alway,  in  whatsoever  posture 
they  were  towards  him ;  it  could  not  be  counted  love,  but  a  weak- 
ness and  impotent  fondness ;  the  change  is  in  the  object,  not  in  the 
aflFection  of  God ;  for  the  object  loved  before  is  not  beloved  now,  be- 
cause that  which  was  the  motive  of  love,  is  not  now  in  it ;  so  that 
the  creature  having  a  different  state  from  what  it  had,  falls  under  a 
different  affection  or  dispensation.  It  had  been  a  mutable  affection 
in  God  to  love  that  which  was  not  worthy  of  love  with  the  same  love 
wherewith  he  loved  that  which  had  the  greatest  resemblance  to  him- 
self;  had  God  loved  the  fallen  angels  in  that  state  and  for  that  state, 
he  had  hated  himself,  because  he  had  loved  that  which  was  contrary 
to  himself  and  the  image  of  his  own  holiness,  which  made  them  ap- 
pear before,  good  in  his  sicht.  The  will  of  God  is  imchangeably  set 
to  love  righteousness  and  hate  iniquity,  and  from  this  hatred  to 
punish  it ;  and  if  a  righteous  creature  contracts  the  wrath  of  God,  or 
a  sinful  creature  hath  the  communications  of  Gt)d's  love,  it  must  be 
by  a  change  in  themselves.  Is  the  sun  changed  when  it  hardens 
One  thing  and  softens  another,  according  to  the  disposition  of  tlie 
several  subjects  ?  Or  when  the  sun  makes  a  flower  more  fragrant, 
and  a  dead  carcass  more  noisome  ?  There  are  divers  effects,  but  the 
reason  of  that  diversity  is  not  in  the  sun,  but  in  the  subject ;  the  sun 
is  the  same,  and  produceth  those  different  effects  by  the  same  quaUty 
of  heat;  so  if  an  unholy  soul  approach  to  God,  God  looks  angrily 
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npon  hjm ;  if  a  holy  soul  come  before  him,  the  same  immutable  pr- 
fection  in  God  draws  out  his  kindness  towards  him :  as  some  thmk, 
f  the  sun  would  rather  refresh  than  scorch  us,  if  our  bodies  were  of 
the  same  nature  and  substance  with  that  luminary.  As  the  will  of 
God  for  creating  the  world  was  no  new,  but  an  eternal  will,  though  it 
manifested  itself  in  time,  so  the  will  of  God  for  the  punishment  of  sin, 
or  the  reconciliation  of  the  sinner,  was  no  new  will :  though  his  wrath 
in  time  break  out  in  the  effects  of  it  upon  sinners,  and  his  love  flows 
out  in  the  effects  of  it  upon  penitents.  Christ  by  his  death  reconciling 
Grod  to  man,  did  not  alter  the  will  of  God,  but  did  what  was  conso- 
nant to  his  eternal  will ;  he  came  not  to  change  his  will,  but  to  exe- 
cute his  will :  "  Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  0  God"  (Heb.  x.  7).  And 
the  grace  of  God  in  Christ  was  not  a  new  grace,  but  an  old  grace  in  a 
new  appearance ;  "  the  grace  of  God  hath  appeared"  (Tit.  i.  11). 

Prop.  VL  A  change  of  laws  by  God  argues  no  change  in  God, 
when  God  abrogates  some  laws  which  he  had  settled  in  the  church, 
and  enacts  others.  I  spake  of  this  something  the  last  day ;  I  shall 
only  add  this :  God  commanded  one  thing  to  the  Jews,  when  the 
church  was  in  an  infant  state ;  and  removed  those  laws,  when  the 
church  came  to  some  growth.  The  elements  of  the  world  were  suited 
to  the  state  of  children  (Gal.  iv.  3).  A  mother  feeds  not  the  infant 
with  the  same  diet  as  she  doth  when  it  is  grown  up.  Our  Saviour 
acquainted  not  his  disciples  with  some  things  at  one  time  which  he 
did  at  another,  because  they  were  not  abte  to  bear  them :  where 
was  the  change ;  in  Christ's  will,  or  in  their  growth  from  a  state  of 
weakness  to  that  of  strength  ?  A  physician  prescribes  not  the  same 
thing  to  a  person  in  health,  as  he  doth  to  one  conflicting  with  a  dis- 
temper ;  nor  the  same  thing  in  the  beginning  as  he  doth  in  the  state 
or  declination  of  the  disease.  The  physician's  will  and  skill  are  the 
same,  but  the  capacity  and  necessity  of  the  patient  for  this  or  that 
medicine,  or  method  of  proceeding,  are  not  the  same.  When  God 
changed  the  ceremonial  law,  there  was  no  change  in  the  Divine  will, 
but  an  execution  of  his  will ;  for  when  God  commanded  the  observ- 
ance of  the  law  he  intended  not  the  perpetuity  of  it ;  nay,  in  the 
prophets  he  declares  the  cessation  of  it ;  ne  decreed  to  command 
it,  but  he  decreed  to  command  it  only  for  such  a  time ;  so  that  the 
abrogation  of  it  was  no  less  an  execution  of  his  decree,  than  the 
establishment  of  it  for  a  season  was ;  the  commanding  of  it  was  pur- 
suant to  his  decree  for  the  appointing  of  it,  and  the  nulling  of  it 
was  pursuant  to  his  decree  of  continuing  it  only  for  such  a  season ; 
so  that  in  all  this  there  was  no  change  in  the  will  of  God.  The 
counsel  of  God  stands  sure ;  what  changes  soever  there  are  in  the 
world,  are  not  in  God  or  his  will,  but  in  the  events  of  things,  and 
the  different  relations  of  things  to  God:  it  is  in  the  creature,  not  in  the 
Creator.  The  sun  alway  remains  of  the  same  hue,  and  is  not  discolored 
in  itself,  because  it  shines  green  through  a  green  glass,  and  blue 
through  a  blue  glass;  the  different  colors  come  from  the  glass,  not 
from  the  sun ;  the  change  is  alway  in  the  disposition  of  the  area- 
lure,  and  not  in  the  nature  of  God  or  his  wilL 

V,   Use  1.  For  information. 

1.  If  God  be  unchangeable  in  his  nature,  and  inunutabDity  be  & 
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froperty  of  God,  then  Christ  hath  a  Divine  nature.  This  in  thrf 
*8alm  is  applied  to  Christ  in  the  Hebrews  (Heb.  i.  11),  where  be 
joins  the  citation  out  of  this  Psalm  with  that  out  of  Ps.  xlv.  6,  7, 
"  Thy  throne,  0  God,  is  forever  and  ever ;  thou  hast  loved  right' 
eousness  and  hated  iniquity ;  therefore  God,  even  thy  God,  hatja  an- 
ointed thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows;  and  thou, 
Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth,"  &c. 
As  the  first  must  necessarily  be  meant  of  Christ  the  Mediator,  and 
therein  he  is  distinguished  from  God,  as  one  anointed  by  him  ;  so  the 
other  must  be  meant  of  Christ,  whereby  he  is  made  one  with  God 
in  regard  of  the  creation  and  dissolution  of  the  world,  in  regard  of 
eternity  and  immutability.  Both  the  testimonies  are  linked  to- 
gether oy  the  copulative  andj  "  and  thou,  Lord;"  declaring  thereby 
Siat  they  are  both  to  be  understood  of  the  same  person,  the  Son  of 
God  The  design  of  the  chapter  ig  to  prove  Christ  to  be  God ;  and 
Buch  things  are  spoken  of  him  as  coula  not  belong  to  any  creature ; 
10,  not  to  the  most  excellent  of  the  angels.  The  same  person  that 
IS  said  to  be  anointed  above  his  fellows,  and  is  said  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  earth  and  heavens,  is  said  to  be  the  same ;  tnat  is, 
the  same  in  himself;  the  prerogative  of  sameness  belongs  to  that 
person  as  well  as  creation  of  heaven  and  earth.  The  Socmians  say 
It  is  spoken  of  God,  and  that  God  shall  destroy  the  heavens  by 
Christ ;  if  so,  Christ  is  not  a  mere  creature,  not  created  when  he 
was  incarnate ;  for  the  same  person  that  shall  change  the  world  did 
create  the  world ;  if  God  shall  change  the  world  by  him,  God  also 
created  the  world  by  him ;  he  was  then  before  the  world  was ;  for 
how  could  God  create  the  world  bv  one  that  was  not ;  that  was  not 
in  being  till  aiter  the  creation  of  the  world  ?  The  heavens  shall  be 
changed,  but  the  person  who  is  to  change  the  heavens  is  said  to  be 
the  same,  or  unchangeable  in  the  creation  as  well  as  the  dissolution 
of  the  world.  This  sameness  refers  to  the  whole  sentence.  The 
Paalm  wherein  the  text  is,  and  whence  this  in  the  Hebrews  is  cited, 
is  properly  meant  of  Christ,  and  redemption  by  him,  and  the  com- 
pleting of  it  at  the  last  day,  and  not  of  the  Baoylonish  captivity;* 
that  captivity  was  not  so  deplorable  as  the  state  of  the  Psalmist  de- 
scribes ;  Daniel  and  his  companions  flourished  in  that  captivity ;  it 
could  not  reasonably  be  saia  of  them,  that  their  days  were  consumed 
hke  smoke,  their  hearts  withered  like  grass ;  that  they  forgot  to 
"eat  their  bread"  (ver.  3,  4).  Besides,  he  complains  of  "  shortness 
of  life"  (ver.  11) ;  but  none  had  any  more  reason  to  complain  of 
that  in  the  time  of  the  captivity,  than  before  and  after  it,  than  at 
any  other  time :  their  deliverance  would  contribute  nothing  to  the 
natural  length  of  their  lives.  Besides,  when  Sion  should  he  built, 
the  heathen  should  "  fear  the  name  of  the  Lord"  (that  is,  worship 
God),  and  "  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  his  glory"  fver.  15).  The 
Teanng  the  second  temple  after  the  deliverance,  dia  not  prosel3rte 
the  nations ;  nor  did  tne  kings  of  the  earth  worship  the  glory  of 
God ;  nor  did  God  appear  in  such  glory  at  the  erecting  the  second  tem- 
ple. The  second  temple  was  less  glorious  than  the  first,  for  it  wanted 
lome  of  the  ornaments  which  were  the  glory  of  the  first ;  but  it  is 
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said  of  this  state,  that  when  the  Lord  should  build  up  Sion,  he  should 
**  appear  in  his  glory"  (ver.  16^;  his  proper  glory,  and  extraordinai^ 
glory.  Now  that  God  who  shall  appear  in  glory,  and  build  up  Sion,  is 
the  Son  of  God,  the  Redeemer  of  the  world ;  he  builds  up  the  church, 
he  causes  the  nations  to  fear  the  Lord,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth 
his  glory ;  he  broke  down  the  partition  wall,  and  opened  a  door 
for  the  entrance  of  the  Gentiles ;  he  struck  the  chains  from  off  the 
prisoners,  and  loosed  those  that  were  appointed  to  death  by  the  curse 
of  the  law  (ver.  20) :  and  to  this  person  is  ascribed  the  creation  of 
the  world;  and  he  is  pronounced  to  remain  the  same  in  the  midst  of 
an  infinite  number  of  changes  in  inferior  things.  And  it  is  likely 
the  Psalmist  considers  not  only  the  beginning  of  redemption,  but  the 
completing  of  it  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ ;  for  he  complains 
of  those  evils  which  shall  be  removed  by  his  second  coming,  viz., 
the  shortness  of  life,  persecutions  and  reproaches  wherewith  the 
church  is  afflicted  in  this  world ;  and  comforts  not  himself  with 
those  attributes  which  are  directly  opposed  to  sin,  as  the  mercy  of 
God,  the  covenant  of  God,  but  with  those  that  are  opposed  to  mortal* 
ity  and  calamities,  as  the  unchangeableness  and  eternity  of  God;  and 
from  thence  infers  a  perpetual  establishment  of  believers.'  "  The  chil- 
dren of  thy  servants  shall  continue,  and  their  seed  shall  be  established 
before  thee"  (ver.  28J :  so  that  the  Psalm  itself  seems  to  aim  in  the 
whole  discourse  at  Cnrist,  and  asserts  his  divinity,  which  the  apostle, 
as  an  interpreter,  doth  fuUy  evidence ;  applying'^ifc  to  him,  and  ma^- 
ifesting  his  deity  by  his  immutability  as  well  as  eternity.**  While 
all  other  things  lose  their  forms,  and  pass  through  multitudes  of 
variations,  he  constantly  remains  the  same,  and  shall  be  the  same, 
when  all  the  empires  of  the  world  shall  slide  away,  and  a  period 
be  put  to  the  present  motionsof  the  creation :  and  as  there  was  no 
change  made  m  his  being  by  the  creation  of  things,  so  neither  shall 
there  be  by  the  final  alteration  of  things ;  he  shall  see  them  finisli, 
as  he  saw  them  rise  up  into  being,  and  be  the  same  after  their  reign, 
as  he  was  before  their  original ;  he  is  the  first  and  the  last  (Kev.  i.  17). 
2.  Here  is  ground  and  encouragement  for  worship.  An  atheist 
will  make  another  use  of  this ;  if  God  be  immutable,  why  should 
we  worship  him,  why  should  we  pray  to  him  ?  good  wOl  come  if  he 
wills  it;  evil  cannot  be  averted  oy  all  our  supplications,  if  he  hath 
ordained  it  to  fall  upon  us.  But  certainly  since  unchangeableness  is 
knowing,  and  willing  goodness  is  a  perfection,  an  adoration  and  ad- 
miration is  due  to  God,  upon  the  account  of  this  exoellenoe.  If  he 
be  God,  he  is  to  be  reverenced,  and  the  more  highly  reverenced,  be- 
cause he  cannot  but  be  God.  Again,  what  comrort  could  it  be  tr 
pray  to  a  God,  that  like  the  chameleon  changed  colors  every  day 
every  moment?  What  encouragement  could  there  be  to  lift  up  our 
eyes  to  one  that  were  of  one  mind  this  day  and  of  another  mind  to- 
morrow ?  Who  would  p^t  up  a  petition  to  an  earthly  prince  that 
were  so  mutable,  as  to  grant  a  petition  one  day  and  deny  it  another, 
and  change  his  own  act  ?  But  if  a  prince  promise  this  or  that  thing 
upon  such  or  such  a  condition,  and  you  know  his  promise  to  be  as 
tmchangeable  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  would  any  man 
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leason  thus  ?  because  it  is  unchangeable  we  will  not  seek  to  him,  we 
will  not  perform  the  condition,  upon  which  the  fruit  of  the  procla- 
mation is  to  be  enjoyed.    Who  would  not  count  such  an  inference 
ridiculous  ?     What  blessings  hath  not  God  promised  upon  the  con* 
lition  of  seeking  him?      Were  he  of  an  unrighteous  nature,  or 
ihangeable  in  his  mind,  this  would  be  a  bar  to  our  seeking  him,  and 
frustrate  our  hopes ;  but  since  it  is  otherwise,  is  not  this  excolleucy 
of  his  nature  the  highest  encouragement,  to  ask  of  him  the  blessings 
he  hath  promised,  and  a  beam  from  heaven  to  fire  our  zeal  in  asking  ? 
K  you  desire  things  against  his  will,  which  he  hath  declared  he  will 
not  grant,  prayer  then  would  be  an  act  of  disobedience  and  injury 
to  him,  as  well  as  an  act  of  folly  in  itself;  his  unchangeableness  then 
might  stifle  such  desires :  but  if  we  ask  according  to  his  will,  and 
according  to  our  reasonable  wants,  what  ground  have  we  to  make 
sach  a  ridiculous  argument?    He  hath  willed  everything  that  may 
be  for  our  good,  if  we  perform  the  condition  he  hath  required ;  and 
hath  put  it  upon  record,  that  we  may  know  it  and  regulate  our  de- 
sires and  supplications  according  to  it    If  we  will  not  seek  him,  his 
immutability  cannot  be  a  bar,  but  our  own  folly  is  the  cause ;  and 
by  our  neglect  we  despoil  him  of  this  perfection  as  to  us,  and  either 
imply  that  he  is  not  sincere,  and  means  not  as  he  speaks ;  or  that  he 
is  as  changeable  as  the  wind,  sometimes  this  thing,  sometimes  that, 
and  not  at  all  to  be  confided  in.    K  we  ask  according  to  his  revealed 
will,  the  unchangeableness  of  his  nature  will  assure  us  of  the  grant; 
and  what  a  presumption  would  it  be  in  a  creature  dependent  upoi& 
his  sovereign,  to  ask  that  which  he  Jinows  he  has  declared  his  will 
against ;  since  there  is  no  good  we  can  want,  but  he  hath  promised 
to  give,  upon  our  sincere  and  ardent  desire  for  it  ?    Ood  nath  de- 
creed to  give  this  or  that  to  man,  but  conditionally,  and  by  the  meana 
of  inquiring  after  him,  and  asking  for  it :  ^'  Ask,  and  you  shall  re* 
oeive  (Ezek.  xxxvi.  37 ;  Matt.  vii.  7):  as  much  as  to  say.  You  shall 
not  receive  unless  you  ask.    When  the  highest  promises  are  made^ 
God  expects  they  should  be  put  in  suit;   our  Saviour  joins  thi 
promise  and  the  petition  together ;  the  promise  to  encourage  the  pe* 
tition,  and  the  petition  to  enjoy  the  promise :  he  doth  not  say  perhaps 
it  shall  be  given,  but  it  shall,  that  is,  it  certainly  shall ;  your  heav- 
enly Father  is  unchangeably  willing  to  give  you  those  things.     W#^ 
must  depend  upon  his  immutability  for  the  thing,  and  submit  to  hi^ 
wisdom  for  the  time.    Prayer  is  an  acknowledgment  of  our  depend 
ence  upon  God ;  which  dependence  could  have  no  firm  founcmtion 
without  unchangeableness.    Prayer  doth  not  desire  any  change  ij> 
God,  but  is  offered  to  God  that  he  would  confer  those  tnings  wnicb 
he  hath  immutably  willed  to  communicate ;  but  he  willed  tnem  no^ 
without  prayer  as  the  means  of  bestowing  them.    The  light  of  th% 
Bun  is  oraered  for  our  comfort,  for  the  discovery  of  visible  thinga. 
for  the  ripening  the  fruits  of  the  earth ;  but  withal  it  is  required  tha^ 
we  use  our  &eul^  of  seeing,  that  we  employ  our  industry  in  sowing 
and  planting,  and  expose  our  fruits  to  the  view  of  the  sun,  tLat  thej 
may  receive  the  influence  of  it.    K  a  man  shuts  his  eyes,  and  com- 
plams  that  the  sun  is  changed  into  darkness,  it  would  be  ridiculous : 
khe  aun  is  not  changed,  but  we  alter  ourselves ;  nor  is  God  changed 
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in  not  giving  ns  the  blessings  he  hath  promised,  because  he  hath 
promised  in  the  way  of  a  due  address  to  him,  and  opening  our  soxHb 
to  receive  his  influence,  and  to  this,  his  immutability  is  the  greatest 
encouragement.- 

3.  This  shows  how  contrary  man  is  to  God  in  regard  of  his  incon- 
stancy. What  an  infinite  distance  is  there  between  the  immutable 
God,  and  mutable  man,  and  how  should  we  bewail  this  flittingness 
in  our  nature  1  There  is  a  mutability  in  us  as  creatures,  and  a  crea- 
ture cannot  but  be  mutable  by  nature,  otherwise  it  were  not  a  creature 
but  God.  The  establishment  of  any  creature  is  from  grace  and  gift ; 
naturally  we  tend  to  nothing,  as  we  come  from  nothing.  This  crea- 
ture-mutability is  not  our  sin,  yet  it  should  cause  us  to  lie  down 
under  a  sense  of  our  own  nothingness,  in  the  presence  of  the  Creator. 
The  angels  as  creatures,  though  not  corrupt,  cover  their  faces  before 
him :  and  the  arguments  God  uses  to  humble  Job,  though  a  fallen 
creature,  are  not  from  his  corruption :  for  I  do  not  remember  that  he 
taxed  him  with  that ;  but  from  the  greatness  of  his  majesty  and  ex- 
cellency of  his  nature  declared  in  his  works  (Job  xxxviii.-xli.);  and, 
therefore,  men  that  have  no  sense  of  God  and  humility  before  him, 
forget  that  they  are  creatures  as  well  as  corrupt  ones.  How  great  is 
the  distance  between  God  and  us,  in  regard  of  our  inconstancy  in 
good,  which  is  not  natural  to  us  by  creation :  for  the  mind  and  affec- 
tions were  regular,  and  by  the  great  artificer  were  pointed  to  God  as 
the  object  of  knowledge  and  love.  We  have  the  same  faculties 
of  understanding,  will,  and  afiection,  as  Adam  had  in  innocence ; 
but  not  with  the  same  light,  the  same  bias,  and  the  same  ballast 
Man,  by  his  fall,  wounded  his  head  and  heart;  the  wound  in  hia^ 
head  niade  him  unstable  in  the  truth,  and  that  in  his  heart  unsteadfast 
in  his  affections :  he  changed  himself  from  the  image  of  God  to  that 
of  the  devil,  from  innocence  to  corruption,  and  from  an  ability  to  be 
steadfast  to  a  perpetual  inconstancy ;  "  his  silver  became  drcxss,  and 
his  wine  was  mixed  with  water"  (Isa.  i.  22).     He  changed, 

(1.)  To  inconstancy  in  truth,  opposed  to  the  immutability  of  knowl- 
edge in  God.  How  are  our  minds  floating  between  ignorance  and 
knowledge  I  Truth  in  us  is  like  those  ej)hemera,  creatures  of  a  day's 
continuance, — springs  up  in  the  morning,  and  expires  at  night 
How  soon  doth  that  flv  away  from  us  which  we  have  had,  not  only 
some  weak  flashes  of,  but  which  we  have  learned  and  have  had  some 
relish  of  I  The  devil  stood  not  in  the  truth  (John  viii.  44),  and 
therefore  manages  his  engines  to  make  us  as  unstable  as  himself: 
our  minds  reel,  and  corrupt  reasonings  oversway  us ;  like  sponges 
we  suck  up  water,  and  a  light  compression  mates  us  spout  it  out 
agayi.  Truths  are  not  engraven  upon  our  hearts,  but  writ  as  in  dust, 
defaced  by  the  next  puft'  of  wind,  "  carried  about  with  every  wind 
of  doctrine"  (Eph.  iv.  14) ;  like  a  ship  without  a  pilot  and  sails,  at 
the  courtesy  of  the  next  storm,  or  like  clouds  that  are  tenants  to  the 
wind  and  sun,  moved  by  the  wind  and  melted  by  the  sun.  The 
Galatians  were  no  sooner  called  into  the  grace  of  God,  but  they 
were  removed  from  it  (Gal.  i.  6) ;  some  have  been  reported  to  have 
menstruam  ftdem^  kept  an  opinion  for  a  month ;  and  many  are  like 
him  that  believed  the  soul's  immortality  no  longer  than  he  had  Plato'i 
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"book  of  that  subject  in  his  hand  :^  one  likens  such  to  children  ;  they 
play  with  truths  as  children  do  with  babies,  one  while  embrace  them, 
ana  a  little  after  throw  them  into  the  dirt  How  soon  do  we  forget 
what  the  truth  is  delivered  to  us,  and  what  it  represented  us  to  be 
(James  i.  23,  24).  Is  it  not  a  thing  to  be  bewailed,  that  man  should 
be  such  a  weathercock,  turned  about  with  every  breath  of  wind,  and 
shifting  aspects  as  the  wind  shifts  points? 

(2^  inconstancy  in  will,  and  affections  opposed  to  the  immutabili- 
ty of  will  in  God.  We  waver  between  God  and  Baal ;  and  while 
ve  are  not  only  resolving,  but  upon  motion  a  little  way,  look  back 
with  a  hankering  aft«r  Sodom ;  sometimes  lifl;ed  up  with  heavenly 
intentions,  and  presently  cast  down  with  earthly  cares,  like  a  ship 
that  by  an  advancing  wave  seems  to  aspire  to  heaven,  and  the  next 
fail  of  the  waves  makes  it  sink  down  to  the  depths.  We  change 
purposes  oftiener  than  fashions,  and  our  resolutions  are  like  letters  m 
water,  whereof  no  mark  remains ;  we  will  be  as  John  to-day  to  love 
Christ,  and  as  Judas  to-morrow  to  betray  him,  and,  by  an  unworthy 
levity,  pass  into  the  camp  of  the  enemies  of  God ;  resolved  to  be  as 
holy  as  angels  in  the  morning,  when  the  evening  beholds  us  as  im- 
pure as  devils.  How  oflien  do  we  hate  what  before  we  loved,  and 
shun  what  before  we  longed  for  I  and  our  resolutions  are  like  ves- 
sels of  crystal,  which  break  at  the  first  knock,  are  dashed  in  pieces 
by  the  next  temptation.  Saul  resolved  not  to  persecute  David  any 
more,  but  you  soon  find  him  upon  his  old  game.  Pharaoh  more  than 
once  promised,  and  probably  resolved,  to  let  Israel  go,  but  at  the  end 
of  the  storm  his  purposes  vanish  (Exod.  viii.  27,  82).  When  an 
affliction  pincheth  men,  they  intend  to  change  their  course,  and  tho 
next  news  of  ease  changes  their  intentions ;  like  a  bow  not  fully 
bent  in  their  inclinations,  they  cannot  reach  the  mark,  but  live  many 
years  between  resolutions  of  obedience  and  affections  to  rebellion 
(Ps.  Ixxviii.  17) :  and  what  promises  men  make  to  God  are  often  the 
fruit  of  their  passion,  their  fear,  not  of  their  will.  The  Israelites 
were  startled  at  the  terrors  wherewith  the  law  was  delivered,  and 
promised  obedience  (Exod.  xx.  19),  but  a  month  afl«r  forgot  them^ 
and  make  a  golden  calf,  and  in  the  sight  of  Sinai  call  for,  and  dance 
before,  their  gods  (Exod.  xxxii.) ;  never  people  more  unconstant. 
Peter,  who  vowed  an  allegiance  to  his  Master,  and  a  courage  to  stick 
to  him,  forswears  him  almost  with  the  same  breath.  Those  that  cry 
out  with  a  zeal,  *'  The  Lord  he  is  God,"  shortly  after  return  to  the 
service  of  their  idols  (1  Kings  xviii.  39).  Tliat  which  seems  to  be 
our  pleasure  this  day,  is  our  vexation  to-morrow ;  a  fear  of  a  judg- 
ment puts  us  into  a  religious  pang,  and  a  love  to  our  lusts  reduceth 
us  to  a  rebellious  inclination ;  as  soon  as  the  danger  is  over,  the  saint 
JB  forgotten :  salvation  and  damnation  present  themselves  to  us, 
touch  us,  and  engender  some  weak  wishes,  which  are  dissolved  by 
the  next  allurements  of  a  camai  interest.  No  hold  can  be  taken  of 
our  promises,  no  credit  is  to  be  given  to  our  ixjsolutions. 

(3.)  Inconstancy  in  practice.  How  much  beginning  in  the  Spirit, 
and  ending  in  the  flesh ;  one  day  in  the  sanctuary,  another  in  the 
dewB ;  dear  in  the  morning  as  the  sun,  and  clouded  before  noon ; 
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in  heaven  by  an  excellency  of  ^fts,  in  hell  by  a  course  of  piofane- 
ness ;  like  a  flower,  which  some  mention,  that  changes  its  color 
three  times  a  day,  one  part  white,  then  purple,  then  yellow  I  The 
spirit  lu^  against  the  nesh,  and  the  flesh  qiuckly  triumphs  over  the 
spirit.  In  a  good  man  how  often  is  there  a  spiritual  lethargy; 
though  he  doth  not  openly  defame  God,  yet  he  doth  not  always 
glorify  him ;  he  doth  not  forsake  the  truth,  but  he  doth  not  always 
make  the  attainment  of  it,  and  settlement  in  it  his  business.  This 
levity  discovers  itself  in  religious  duty,  "  when  I  would  do  good, 
evil  IS  present  with  me"  (Rom.  vii.  21).  Never  more  present,  than 
when  we  have  a  mind  to  do  good,  and  never  more  present  than  when 
we  have  a  mind  to  do  the  best  and  greatest  good.  How  hard  is  it 
to  make  our  thoughts  and  affections  keep  their  stand  1  place  them 
upon  a  good  object,  and  they  will  be  frisking  from  it,  as  a  bird  from 
one  bough,  one  fruit,  to  another :  we  vary  postures  according  to  the 
various  objects  we  meet  with.  The  course  of  the  world  is  a  very 
airy  thing,  suited  to  the  uncertain  notions  of  that  "prince  of  the 
power  of  the  air,"  which  works  in  it  (Eph.  ii.  2).  This  ought  to  be 
oewailed  by  us.  Though  we  may  stand  fast  in  the  truth,  though  we 
may  spin  our  resolutions  into  a  firm  web,  though  the  spirit  may 
triumph  over  the  flesh  in  our  practice,  yet  we  ought  to  bewail  it, 
because  inconstancy  is  our  nature,  and  what  fixedness  we  have  in 
good  is  from  grace.  What  we  find  practised  by  most  men  is  natural 
to  all  ;^  "  as  mce  answers  to  face  in  a  glass,  so  doth  heart  to  heart" 
(Prov.  xxvii.  19);  a  face  in  the  glass  is  not  more  like  a  natural  face, 
whose  image  it  is,  than  one  man^  heart  is  naturally  like  another. 

1st.  It  is  natural  to  those  out  of  the  church.  iSebuchadnezzar  is 
jBo  affected  with  Daniel's  prophetic  spirit,  that  he  would  have  none 
accounted  the  true  God,  but  the  "  God  of  Daniel"  (Dan.  ii.  47).  How 
soon  doth  this  notion  slip  from  him,  and  an  image  must  be  set  up  for 
all  to  wordiip,  upon  pain  of  a  most  cruel,  naimul  death  I  DanieFs 
God  is  quite  forgotten.  The  miraculous  deliverance  of  the  three 
children,  fir  not  worshipping  his  image,  makes  him  settle  a  decree 
to  secure  the  honor  of  God  ttom  the  reproach  of  his  subjects  (Dan. 
iii.  29) ;  yet,  a  little  while  after,  you  have  him  strutting  in  his  palace, 
as  if  there  were  no  God  but  himself. 

2d.  It  is  natural  to  those  in  the  Church.  The  Israelites  were  the 
only  church  God  had  in  the  world,  and  a  notable  example  of  incon- 
stancy. After  the  miracles  of  Egypt,  they  ijiurmured  against  God, 
when  they  saw  Pharaoh  marching  with  an  army  at  their  heels.  They 
desired  food,  j£nd  soon  nauseated  the  manna  they  were  before  fond 
of.  When  they  came  into  Canaan,  they  sometimes  worshipped  God, 
and  sometimes  idols,  not  only  the  idols  of  one  nation,  but  of  all 
their  neighbors.  In  which  regard  Gt)d  calls  this,  his  heritage  ;  "  a 
speckled  bird"  (Jer.  xii.  9) ;  a  peacock,  saith  Hierom,  inconstant, 
made  up  of  varieties  of  idolatrcu;^  colors  and  ceremonies.  This 
levity  of  spirit  is  the  root  of  all  mkchief ;  it  scatters  our  thoughts 
in  tlic  service  of  God;  it  is  the  cans  of  nil  revolts  ar.d  apos+nsies 
from  him;  it  makes  us  unfit  to  receive  the  communications  of  God. 
whatsoever  we  hear  is  like  words  writ  in  sand,  ruflBed  out  by  the 
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next  gale ;  irhatsoever  is  put  into  us  is  like  precious  liquor  in  a 
palsy  naud,  soon  spilt:  it  oreeds  distrust  of  God  when  we  have  an 
uncertain  judgment  of  him,  we  are  not  like  to  confide  in  him ;  an 
uncertain  judgment  will  be  followed  with  a  distrustful  heart.  In 
fine,  wh^«  it  is  prevalent,  it  is  a  certain  sign  of  ungodliness.  To  be 
driven  with  the  wind  like  chafl^  and  to  be  ungodly,  is  all  one  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Ps.  i.  4) ;  the  ungodly  are  "  like  the 
chaff  which  the  wind  drives  away,"  which,  signifies  not  their  de- 
struction, but  their  disposition,  for  their  destruction  is  inferred  from 
it  (ver.  5),  "therefore  the  ungodly  shall  not  stand  in  judgment."  How 
contrary  is  this  to  the  unchangeable  God,  who  is  alway  the  same, 
and  would  have  us  the  same,  in  our  religious  promises  and  resolu- 
tions for  good  I 

4.  If  God  be  immutable,  it  is  sad  news  to  those  that  are  resolved 
in  wickedness,  or  careless  of  returning  to  that  duty  he  requires. 
Sinners  must  not  expect  that  God  will  alter  his  will,  make  a  breach 
upon  his  nature,  and  violate  his  own  word  to  gratify  their  lusts.   No, 
it  is  not  reasonable  God  should  dishonor  himself  to  secure  them, 
and  cease  to  be  God,  that  they  may  continue  to  be  wicked,  by  change 
ing  his  own  nature,  that  they  may  be  unchanffed  in  their  vanity. 
God  is  the  same ;  goodness  is  as  amiable  in  his  sight,  and  sin  as 
abominable  in  his  eyes  now,  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  wOrld. 
Being  the  same  God,  he  is  the  same  enemy  to  the  wicked  as  the 
same  friend  to  the  righteous.    He  is  the  same  in  knowledge,  and 
cannot  forget  sinful  acts.    He  is  the  same  in  will,  and  cannot  ap- 
prove of  unrighteous  practices.    Goodness  cannot  but  be  alway  the 
object  of  his  love,  and  wickedness  cannot  but  be  alway  the  object  of 
his  hatred :  and  as  his  aversion  to  sin  is  alway  the  same,  so  as  he 
hath  been  in  his  judgments  upon  sinners,  the  same  he  will  be  still ; 
for  the  same  perfection  of  immutability  belongs  to  his  justice  for  the 
punishment  of  sin,  as  to  his  holiness  for  his  disaffection  to  sin.  Though 
the  covenant  of  works  was  changeable  bv  the  crime  of  man  violat- 
ing it,  yet  it  was  unchangeable  in  regard  of  God's  justice  vindicat- 
ing it,  which  is  inflexible  in  the  punishment  of  the  breaches  of  his 
law.    The  law  had  a  preceptive  part,  and  a  minatory  part :  when 
man  changed  the  observation  of  the  precept,  the  righteous  nature 
of  God  could  not  null  the  execution  of  the  threatening ;  he  could 
not,  upon  the  account  of  this  perfection,  neglect  his  just  word,  and 
countenance  the  unrighteous  transgression.     Though  there  were  no 
inore  rational  creatures  in  being  but  Adam  and  Eve,  yet  God  sub- 
j^HJted  them  to  that  death  he  had  assured  them  of:  and  from  this 
immutability  of  his  will,  ariseth  the  necessity  of  the  suffering  of  the 
Son  of  God  for  the  relief  of  the  apostate  creature.    His  will  in  the 
second  covenant  is  as  unchangeable  as  that  in  the  first,  only  repent- 
ance is  settled  as  the  condition  of  the  second,  which  was  not  in- 
dulffed  in  the  first ;  and  without  repentance,  the  sinner  must  irrev- 
ocably perish,  or  God  must  change  his  nature:  there  must  be  a 
change  in  man ;  there  can  be  none  in  God ;  his  bow  is  bout,  his 
arrows  are  ready,  if  the  wicked  do  not  turn  (Ps.  vii.  11).     There  is 
not  an  atheist,  an  hypocrite,  a  profane  person,  that  ever  was  upon 
the  earth,  but  God's  soul  abhorred  him  as  such,  and  the  like  he  will 
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abhor  forever ;  wHle  any  therefore  continue  so,  they  mav  jocnei 
expect  the  heavens  should  roll  as  they  please,  the  sun  stand,  still  at 
their  order,  the  stars  change  their  course  at  their  beck,  than  that  God 
should  change  his  nature,  which  is  opposite  to  profaneness  and 
vanity ;  "  Who  hath  hardened  himself  against  him,  and  hath  pros- 
pered ?"  (Job  ix.  4.) 

Use  2.  Of  comfort.  The  immutability  of  a  good  God  is  a  strong 
'ound  of  consolation.  Subjects  wish  a  good  prince  to  live  forever,  aa 
;ing  loth  to  change  him,  but  care  not  how  soon  they  are  rid  of  an  op- 
pressor. This  unchangeableness  of  God's  will  shows  him  as  ready  to 
accept  any  that  come  to  him  as  ever  he  was ;  so  that  we  may  with  confi- 
dence make  our  address  to  him,  since  he  cannot  change  his  afifections 
to  goodness.  The  fear  of  change  in  a  friend  hinders  a  full  reliance 
upon  him;  an  a^urance  of  stability  encourages  hope  and  confidence. 
This  attribute  is  the  strongest  prop  for  faith  in  all  our  addresses ;  it 
is  not  a  single  perfection,  but  the  glory  of  all  those  that  belong  to 
his  nature ;  for  he  is  unchangeable  in  his  love  (Jer.  xxxi,  3),  in  his 
truth  (Ps.  cxvii.  2).  The  more  solemn  revelation  of  himself  in  this 
name,  Jehovah,  which  signifies  chiefly  his  eternity  and  immutability, 
was  to  support  the  Israelites'  faith  in  expectation  of  a  deliverance 
from  Egypt,  that  he  had  not  retracted  his  purpose,  and  his  promise 
made  to  Abraham  for  giving  Canaan  to  his  posterity  (Exod.  iii.  11- 
17).  Herein  is  the  basis  and  strength  of  all  his  promises ;  therefore, 
saith  the  Psalmist,  "  Those  that  know  thy  name,  will  put  their  trust 
in  thee"  (Ps.  ix.  10):  those  that  are  spiritually  acquamted  with  tby 
name,  Jehovah,  and  have  a  true  sense  of  it  upon  their  hearts,  will 
put  their  trust  in  thee.  His  goodness  could  not  be  distrusted,,  if  his 
unchangeableness  were  well  apprehended  and  considered.  AH  dis- 
trust would  fly  before  it,  as  darkness  before  the  sun ;  it  only  gets 
advantage  of  us  when  we  are  not  well  grounded  in  his  name ;  and 
if  ever  we  trusted  God,  we  have  the  same  reason  to  trust  him  forever: 
(Isa.  xxvi.  4)  "  Trust  in  the  Lord  forever,  for  in  the  Lord  Jehovah 
is  everlasting  strength ;"  or,  as  it  is  in  the  Hebrew,  "  a  Rock  of  Ages," 
that  is,  perpetually  unchangeable.  We  find  the  traces  of  God's  im- 
mutability m  the  creatures.  He  has,  by  his  peremptory  decree,  set 
bounds  to  the  sea :  "  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  further,  and 
here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed"  (Job  xxxviii.  11).  Do  we  fear 
the  sea  overflowing  U3  in  this  island  ?  No,  because  of  his  fixed  de- 
cree. And  is  not  his  promise  in  his  Word  as  unchangeable  as  his 
word  concerning  inanimate  things,  as  good  a  ground  to  rest  iipon  ? 
1.  The  covenant  stands  unchangeable.  Mutable  creatures  break 
their  leagues  and  covenants,  and  snap  them  asunder  like  Samson's 
cords,  when  they  are  not  accommodated  to  their  interests.  But  au 
unchangeable  God  keeps  his :  "  The  mountains  shall  depart,  and  the 
hills  be  removed,  but  my  kindness  shall  not  depart  from  thee,  nor 
shall  the  covenant  of  my  peace  be  removed  (isa.  liv.  10).  The 
heaven  and  earth  shall  sooner  fall  asunder,  and  the  strongest  and ' 
finnest  parts  of  the  creation  crumble  to  dust,  sooner  than  one  iota  of 
my  covenant  shall  fail.  It  depends  upon  the  unchangeableness  of 
his  will  and  the  unchangeableness  of  his  word,  and,  therefore,  is 
called  "  the  immutability  of  his  counsel"  (Heb.  vi  17).    It  is  the 
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fruit  of  the  everlasting  purpoae  of  God ;  whence  the  apostle  links 
purpose  and  grace  together  (2  Tim.  i.  9).  A  covenant  with  a  nation 
may  be  changeable,  because  it  may  not  be  built  upon  the  eternal 
purpose  of  Qt)d,  "  to  put  his  fear  in  the  heart ;"  but  with  respect  to 
the  creature's  obedience.  Thus  God  chose  Jerusalem  as  the  place 
wherein  he  would  "  dwell  forever"  (Ps.  cxxxii.  14),  yet  he  threatens 
to  depart  firom  them  when  they  had  broken  covenant  with  him ; 
"and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  went  up  from  the  midst  of  the  city  to 
the  mountain  on  the  east  side"  (Ezek.  xi.  38).  The  covenant  of  grace 
doth  not  run,  "  I  will  be  your.  God  if  you  will  be  my  people ;  but 
"I  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people"  (Hos.  li.  19,  &c.) 
"  I  will  betroth  thee  to  me  forever ;  I  will  say,  Thou  art  my  people, 
and  they  shall  say,  Thou  art  my  God."  His  everlasting  purpose  is, 
to  write  his  laws  in  the  hearts  of  the  elect.  He  puts  a  condition  to 
his  covenant  of  ^race,  the  condition  of  faith,  and  he  resolves  to 
work  that  condition  in  the  hearts'of  the  elect ;  and,  therefore,  be- 
lievers have  two  immutable  pillars  for  their  support,  stronger  than 
those  erected  by  Solomon  at  the  porch  of  the  temple  (1  Kings  vii. 
21),  called  Jakin  and  Boaz,  to  note  the  firmness  of  that  building 
dedicated  to  God ;  these  are  election,  or  the  standing  counsel  of  Go(L 
and  the  covenant  of  grace.  He  will  not  revoke  the  covenant,  and 
blot  the  names  of  ,his  elect  out  of  the  book  of  life. 

2.  Perseverance  is  ascertained.  It  consists  not  with  the  majesty 
of  God  to  call  a  person  effectually  to  himself  to-day,  to  make  him 
fit  for  his  eternal  love,  to  give  him  faith,  and  take  away  that  faith 
to-morrow.  His  effectual  call  is  the  fruit  of  his  eternal  election,  and 
that  counsel  hath  no  other  foimdation  but  his  constant  and  imchange- 
able  will;  a  foundation  that  stands  sure,. and,  therefore,  called  the 
foundation  of  God,  and  not  of  the  creature  ;  "  the  foundation  of  God 
stands  sure,  the  Lord  knows  who  are  his"  (2  Tim.  ii.  19).  It  is  not 
founded  upon  our  own  natural  strength  ;  it  may  be  then  subject  to 
change,  as  all  the  products  of  nature  are.  The  fallen  angels  had 
created  grace  in  their  innocency,  but  lost  it  by  their  fall.  Were 
this  the  foundation  of  the  creature,  it  might  soon  be  shaken ;  since 
man,  after  his  revolt,  can  ascribe  nothing  constant  to  himself,  but  his 
own  inconstancy.  But  the  foundation  is  not  in  the  infirmity  of  na- 
ture, but  the  strength  of  grace,  and  of  the  grace  of  God,  who  is  im- 
mutable, who  wants  not  virtue  to  be  able,  nor  kindness  to  be  willing, 
to  preserve  his  own  foundation.©  To  what  purpose  doth  our  Saviour 
tell  his  disciples  their  names  "  were  written  in  heaven"  (Luke  x.  20), 
but  to  mark  the  infallible  certainty  of  their  salvation  by  an  opposition 
to  those  things  which  perish,  and  have  their  "  names  written  in  the 
earth"  (Jer.  xvii.  23) ;  or  upon  the  sand,  where  they  may  be  defaced  ? 
And  wny  should  Christ  oraer  his  disciples  to  rejoice  that  their  names 
were  written  in  heaven,  if  God  were  changeable  to  blot  them  out 
again?  or  why  should  the  apostle  assure  us,  that  though  God  had 
lejected  the  greatest  part  of  the  Jews,  he  had  not,  therefore,  rejected 
his  people  elected  according  to  his  purpose  and  immutable  counsel , 
because  there  are  none  of  the  elect  of  God  but  will  come  to  salvation  ? 
For,  saith  he,  the  "election  hath  obtained  it"  (Rem.  xi  7);  that  is, 
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all  those  that  are  of  the  election  have  obtained  it,  and  the  others  are 
hardened.  Where  the  seal  of  sanctification  is  stamped,  it  is  a  testi- 
mony  of  God's  election,  and  that  foundation  shall  stand  sure :  "  The 
foundation  of  the  Lord  stands  sure,  having  this  seal,  the  Lord  knows 
who  are  his ;"  that  is  the  foundation,  the  "  naming  the  name  of  Christ," 
or  believing  in  Christ,  and  "  departing  from  iniquity,"  ia  the  seal/ 
As  it  is  impossible  when  God  calls  those  things  that  are  not,  but 
that  they  should  spring  up  into  being  and  appear  before  him ;  so  it 
is  impossible  but  that  the  seed  of  God,  by  his  eternal  purpose,  should 
be  brought  to  a  spiritual  life,  and  that  calling  cannot  be  retracted; 
for  that  "  gift  and  calling  is  without  repentance"  (Rom.  xL  29).  And 
when  repentance  is  removed  from  God  in  regard  of  some  works,  the 
immutability  of  those  works  is  declared ;  and  the  reason  of  that  im- 
mutability is  their  pure  dependence  on  the  eternal  favor  and  un- 
changeable grace  of  God  "purposed  in  himself"  (Eph.  i.  9,  11),  and 
not  upon  the  mutability  of  the  creature.  Hence  their  happiness  ia 
not  as  patents  among  men,  quam  dhi  bene  se  gesserint,  so  lon^  as  thev 
behave  themselves  well ;  but  they  have  a  promise  that  tney  shall 
behave  themselves  so  as  never  wholly  to  depart  from  God  (Jer.  xxxii, 
40) :  "I  will  make  an  everlasting  covenant  with  them,  that  I  will  not 
turn  away  from  them  to  do  them  good,  but  I  will  put  my  fear  in 
their  hearts,  that  they  shall  not  depart  from  me."  God  will  not  turn 
from  them,  to  do  them  good,  and  promiseth  that  they  shall  not  turn 
from  him  forever,  or  forsake  him.  And  the  bottom  of  it  is  the  ever 
lasting  covenant,  and,  therefore,  believing  and  sealing  for  secniitj 
are  linked  together  (Eph.  i.  13).  And  when  God  doth  inwardlj 
teach  us  his  law,  he  puts  in  a  will  not  to  depart  from  it :  (Ps.  cxix 
102)  "  I  have  not  departed  from  thy  judgments;"  what  is  the  reason  ? 
"  For  thou  hast  taught  me." 

3.  Bv  this  eternal  happiness  is  insured.  This  is  the  inference 
made  from  the  eternity  and  unchangeableness  of  God  in  the  verse 
following  the  text  (ver.  28) :  "  The  children  of  thy  servants  shall 
continue,  and  their  seed  shall  be  established  before  thee."  This  is 
the  sole  conclusion  drawn  from  those  perfections  of  God  solemnly 
asserted  before.  The  children  which  the  prophets  and  apostles  have 
begotten  to  thee,  shall  be  totally  delivered  from  the  relics  of  their 
apostasy,  and  the  punishment  due  to  them,  and  rendered  partakers 
of  immortality  with  thee,  as  sons  to  dweU  in  their  Father's  house 
forever.  The  Spirit  begins  a  spiritual  life  here,  to  fit  for  an  immu- 
table life  in  glory  hereafter,  where  believers  shall  be  placed  upon  a 
throne  that  cannot  be  shaken,  and  possess  a  crown  that  shall  not  be 
taken  off  their  heads  forever. 

Use  8.  Of  exhortation.  1.  Let  a  sense  of  the  changeableness  and 
uncertainty  of  all  other  things  beside  God,  be  upon  us.  There 
are  as  many  changes  as  there  are  figures  in  the  world.  The  whole 
fashion  of  the  world  is  a  transient  thmg ;  every  man  may  say  as  Job, 
"  Changes  and  war  are  against  me"  (Job  x.  17).  Lot  chose  the  plain 
of  Sodom,  because  it  was  the  richer  soil.  He  was  but  a  little  time 
there  before  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  his  substance  made  the  spoil 
of  his  enemies.    That  is  again  restored ;  but  a  while  after,  fb^e  fixHD 
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heaven  devours  his  wealth,  though  his  person  was  secured  firoin  the 
judgment  by  a  special  Providence.  We  bum  with  a  desire  to  set^ 
tie  ourselves,  but  mistake  the  way,  and  build  castles  in  the  air,  which 
vanish  like  bubbles  of  soap  in  water.     And,  therefore, 

(1.)  Let  not  our  thoughts  dwell  much  upon  them.  Do  but  con- 
sider those  souls  that  are  in  the  possession  of  an  unchangeable  God, 
that  behold  his  never-fading  glory  1  Would  it  not  be  a  Kind  of  hell 
to  them  to  have  their  thoughts  starting  out  to  these  things,  or  find 
any  desire  in  themselves  to  the  changeable  trifles  of  the  earth  ?  Nay, 
have  we  not  reason  to  think  that  they  cover  their  faces  with  shame, 
that  ever  they  should  have  such  a  weakness  of  spirit  when  they 
were  here  below,  as  to  spend  more  thoughts  upon  them  than  were 
necessary  for  this  pi'esent  life ;  much  more  that  they  should  at  any 
time  value  and  court  them  above  an  unchangeable  good  ?  Do  they 
not  disdain  themselves  that  they  should  ever  debase  the  immuta- 
ble perfections  of  God,  as  to  have  neglecting  thoughts  of  him  at 
any  time,  for  the  entertainment  of  such  a  mean  and  inconstant 
rival? 

(2.)  Much  less  should  we  trust  in  them,  or  rejoice  in  them.     The 
best  things  are  mutable,  and  things  of  such  a  nature  are  not  fit  ob- 
jects of  confidence.    Trust  not  in  riches,  they  have  their  wanes  as 
well  as  increases ;  they  rise  sometimes  like  a  torrent,  and  flow  in 
Tipon  men,  but  resemble  also  a  torrent  in  as  sudden  a  fall  and  depart- 
ure, and  leave  nothing  but  slime  behind  them.    Trust  not  in  honor; 
all  the  honor  and  applause  in  the  world  is  no  better  than  an  inheri- 
tance of  wind,  which  the  pilot  is  not  sure  ofj  but  shifts  from  one 
comer  to  another,  and  stands  not  perpetually  in  the  same  point  of 
the  heavens.     How,  in  a  few  ages  did  the  house  of  David,  a  great 
monarch,  and  a  man  afl»r  God's  own  heart,  descend  to  a  mean  con- 
dition, and  all  the  glory  of  that  house  shut  up  in  the  stock  of  a  car- 
penter?    David's  sheep-hook  was  turned  into  a  sceptre,  and  the 
sceptre  by  the  same  hand  of  Providence  turned  into  a  hatchet  in 
Joseph  his  descendant    Rejoice  not  immoderately  in  wisdom ;  that, 
and  learning  languish  with  age.    A  wound  in  the  head  may  impair 
that  which  is  the  glory  of  man.     If  an  organ  be  out  of  frame,  folly 
mav  succeed,  and  all  a  man's  prudence  be  wound  up  in  an  irrecov- 
erable dotage.     Nebuchadnezzar  was  no  fool,  yet,  by  a  sudden  hand 
of  God,  he  became  not  only  a  fool  or  a  madman,  but  a  kind  of  brute. 
Rejoice  not  in  strength ;  that  decays,  and  a  mighty  man  may  live  to  see 
his  strong  arm  withered,  and  a  grasshopper  to  become  a  burthen 
(Eccles.  xii  5) :  "  The  strong  men  shall  bow  themselves,  and  the 
grinders  shall  cease  because  they  are  few"  (ver.  8):  nor  rejoice  in 
children;  they  are  like  birds  upon  a  tree,  that  make  a  little  chirping 
mnsic,  and  presently  fall  into  tne  fowler's  net.    Little  did  Job  expect 
Buch  sad  news  as  the  loss  of  all  his  progeny  at  a  blow,  when  the 
messenger  knocked  at  his  gate ;  ana  such  changes  happen  oft;en- 
times  wnen  our  expectations  of  comfort,  and  a  contentment  in  them, 
are  at  the  highest    How  ofl^n  doth  a  string  crack  when  the  musi- 
cian hath  wound  it  up  to  a  just  height  for  a  tune,  and  all  his  pains 
and  delight  marred  in  a  moment!     Nay,  all  these  things  change 
while  we  are  using  them,  like  ice  that  melts  between  our  fingerSi 
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and  flowers  that  wither  while  we  are  smelling  to  them.  The  apostle 
gave  them  a  good  title  when  he  called  them  "  uncertain  riches,  and 
thought  it  a  strong  argument  to  dissuade  them  from  trusting  in  them 
(1  Tim.  vi.  17).  The  wealth  of  the'  merchant  depends  upon  the 
winds  and  waves,  and  the  revenue  of  the  husbandman  upon  the 
clouds ;  and  since  they  depend  upon  those  things  which  are  used  to 
express  the  most  changeableness,  they  can  be  no  fit  object  for  trust 
Bdsides,  God  sometimes  kindles  a  fire  under  all  a  man's  glory,  which 
doth  insensibly  consume  it  (Isa.  x.  16) ;  and  while  we  have  them, 
the  fear  of  losmg  them  renders  us  not  very  happy  in  the  fruition  of 
them  ;  we  can  scarce  tell  whether  they  are  contentments  or  no,  be 
cause  sorrow  follows  them  so  close  at  the  heels.  It  is  not  an  unne 
cessary  exhortation  for  good  men ;  the  best  men  have  been  apt  to 
place  too  much  trust  in  them,  David  thought  himself  immutable 
m  his  prosperity,  and  such  thoughts  could  not  be  without  some  im- 
moderate outlets  of  the  heart  to  them,  and  confidences  in  them ;  and 
Job  promised  himself  to  die  in  his  nest,  and  "  multiply  his  days  as 
the  sand,"  without  any  interruption  (Job  xxix.  18,  19,  &c.) ;  but  he 
was  mistaken  and  disappointed.  Lfet  me  add  this :  trust  not  in  men, 
who  are  as  inconstant  as  anything  else,  and  often  change  their  most 
ardent  affections  into  implacable  hatred ;  and  though  their  affections 
may  not  be  changed,  the  power  to  help  you  may.  Haman's  friends, 
that  depended  on  him  one  day,  were  crest-fallen  the  next,  when 
their  patron  was  to  exchange  ms  chariot  of  state  for  an  ignomin- 
ious gallows. 

(3.)  Prefer  an  immutable  God  before  mutable  creatures.  Is  it  noi 
a  horrible  thing  to  see  what  we  are,  and  what  we  possess,  daily 
crumbling  to  dust,  and  in  a  continual  flux  from  us,  and  not  seek  out 
Bomething  that  is  permanent,  and  always  abide  the  same,  for  our  por- 
tion ?  In  God,  or  Wisdom,  which  is  Cnrist,  there  is  substance  (Prov. 
viii.  21),  in  which  respect  he  is  opposed  to  all  the  things  in  the 
world,  that  are  but  shadows,  that  are  shorter  or  longer,  according 
to  the  motion  of  the  sun ;  mutable  also,  by  every  little  body  that  in- 
tervenes. God  is  subject  to  no  decay  within,  to  no  force  without ; 
nothing  in  his  own  nature  can  change  him  from  what  he  is,  and  there 
is  no  power  above  can  hinder  him  from  being  what  he  will  to  the 
soul.  He  is  an  ocean  of  all  perfection :  he  wants  nothing  without 
himself  to  render  him  blessed,  which  may  allure  him  to  a  change. 
His  creatures  can  want  nothing  out  of  him  to  make  them  happy, 
whereby  they  may  be  enticed  to  prefer  anything  before  him.  If  we 
enjoy  other  things,  it  is  by  God^s  donation,  who  can  as  well  with- 
draw them  as  bestow  them ;  and  it  is  but  a  reasonable,  as  well  as  a 
necessary  thing,  to  endeavor  the  enjoyment  of  the  immutable  Bene- 
factor, rather  than  his  revocable  gifts.  If  the  creatures  had  a  suflS- 
oient  virtue  in  themselves  to  ravish  our  thoughts  and  engross  our 
Bouis;  yet  when  we  take  a  prospect  of  a  fixed  and  unchangeable 
Being,  what  beauty,  what  strength  have  any  of  tliose  things  to  vie 
with  him  ?  How  can  they  bear  up  and  maintain  their  interest  against 
a  lively  thought  and  sense  of  God?  All  the  glory  of  them  would 
fly  before  him  like  that  of  the  stars  before  the  sun.  They  were  once 
nothing,  they  may  be  nothing  again ;  as  their  own  nature  brought 
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them  not  out  of  notliing,  so  their  nature  secures  them  not  from 
being  reduced  to  nothing.  What  an  unhappiness  is  it  to  have  our 
affections  set  upon  that  which  retains  something  of  its  non  esse  with 
its  esse,  its  not  being  with  its  being ;  that  lives  indeed,  but  in  a  con* 
tinual  flux,  and  may  lose  that  pleasurableness  to-morrow  which 
channs  us  to-day  ? 

2.  This  doctrine  will  teach  us  patience  under  such  providences 
as  declare  his  unchangeable  will.     The  rectitude  of  our  wills  con- 
aste  in  conformity  to  the  Divine,  as  discovered  in  his  words,  ajid 
manifested  in  his  providence,  which  are  the  effluxes  of  his  immuta- 
ble wilL     The  time  of  trial  is  appointed  by  his  immutable  will 
(Dan.  xL  35) ;  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  sutferer's  will  to  shorten  it, 
nor  in  the  power  of  the  enemies'  will  to  lengthen  it.  Whatsoever  doth 
happen  hath  been  decreed  by  God  (Eccles.  vi.  10),  "  That  which  hath 
been  is  named  already ;"  therefore  to  murmur  or  be  discontented  is 
tocontend  with  God,  who  is  mightier  than  we,  to  maintain  his  own 
porposes.     God  doth  act  all  things  conveniently  for  that  immutable 
end  intended  by  himself,  and  according  to  the  reason  of  his  own 
▼ill,  in  the  true  point  of  time  most  proper  for  it  and  for  us,  not  too 
soon  or  toe  slow,  because  he  is  unchangeable  in  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom.   God  doth  not  act  anything  barely  by  an  immutable  will,  but 
by  an  immutable  wisdom,  and  an  unchangeable  rule  of  goodness ; 
and,  therefore,  we  should  not  only  acquiesce  in  what  he  works,  but 
bave  a  complacency  in  it ;  and  by  having  our  wills  thus  knitting 
themselves  with  the  immutable  will  of  God,  we  attain  some  degree 
of  likeness  to  him  in  his  own  unchangeableness.     When,  therefore, 
God  hath  manifested  his  will  in  opening  his  decree  to  the  world  by 
his  work  of  providence,  we  must  cease  all  disputes  against  it,  and, 
with  Aaron  hold  our  peace,  though  the  affliction  be  very  smart 
(Bev.  X.  3).     "All  flesh  must  be  silent  before  God"  (Zech.  ii.  13) ; 
for  whatsoever  is  his  counsel  shall  stand,  and  cannot  be  recalled. 
All  struggling  against  it  is  like  a  brittle  glass  contending  with  a 
rock ;  for  "  if  he  cut  off  and  shut  up,  or  gather  together,  then  who 
^n  hinder  him  ?"  (Job  xi.  10.)     Nothing  can  help  us,  if  he  hath  de- 
termined to  afflict  us,  as  nothing  can  hurt  us,  if  he  hath  determined 
to  secure  us.    The  more  clearly  God  hath  evidenced  this  or  that  to 
be  his  will,  the  more  sinful  is  our  struggling  against  it.     Pharaoh's 
an  was  the  greater  in  keeping  Israel,  by  how  much  the  more  God's 
miiades  had  been  demonstrations  of  Ids  settled  will  to  deliver  them. 
Let  nothing  snatch  our  hearts  to  a  contradiction  to  him,  but  let  us 
fear  and  gjive  glory  to  him,  when  the  hour  of  judgment  which  he 
hath  appointed  is  come  (Rev.  xiv.  7);  that  is,  comply  with  the  un- 
changeable will  of  his  precept,  the  more  he  declares  the  immutable 
will  of  his  providence.     We  must  not  think  God  must  disgrace  his 
nature  and  change  his  proceedings  for  us ;  better  the  creature  should 
suffer,  than  God  be  impaired  in  any  of  his  perfections.     If  God 
changed  his  purpose  he  would  change  his  nature.     Patience  is  the 
way  to  perform  the  immutable  will  of  God,  and  a  means  to  attain  a 
gracious  inunutability  for  ourselves  by  receiving  the  promise  (Heb. 
X.  36),  "  Ye  have  need  of  patience,  that  after  ye  have  done  the 
will  of  God,  ye  might  receive  the  promise.'^ 
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8.  This  doctrine  will  teach  us  to  imitate  God  in  this  perfection,  oy 
striving  to  be  immovable  in  goodness.  God  never  gees  back  from 
himself;  he  finds  nothing  better  than  himself  for  which  he  should 
change ;  and  can  we  find  anything  better  than  God,  to  allure  our 
hearts  to  a  change  from  him?  The  sun  never  declines  from  the 
ecliptic  line,  nor  should  we  from  the  paths  of  holiness.  A  steadfest 
obedience  is  encouraged  by  an  unchangeable  God  to  reward  it  (1  Cor 
XV.  58):  "Be  steadfast  and  immovable,  always  abounding  in  the 
work  of  the  Lord,  knowing  that  your  labor  shall  not  be  in  vain  in 
the  Lord."  Unsteadfastness  is  the  note  of  a  hypocrite  (Ps.  IxxviiL 
87):  steadfastness  in  that  which  is  good  is  the  mark  of  a  saint;  it  is 
the  character  of  a  righteous  person  to  "keep  the  truth"  (Isa.  xxvi  2), 
And  it  is  as  positively  said  that  "he  that  abides  not  in  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  hath  not  God"  (2  John,  9);  but  he  that  doth,  "hath  both 
the  Father  and  the  Son."  So  much  of  uncertainty,  so  much  of 
nature,  so  much  of  firmness  in  duty,  so  much  of  grace.  We  can 
never  honor  God  unless  we  finish  his  work ;  as  Christ  did  not  glorify 
God  but  in  finishing  the  work  God  gave  him  to  do  (John  xvii.  4). 
The  nearer  the  world  comes  to  an  end,  the  more  is  God's  immuta- 
bility seen  in  his  promises  and  predictions,  and  the  more  must  our 
unchangeableness  Ibe  seen  in  our  obedience  (Heb.  x.  28,  26) :  '*  Let 
us  hold  fiist  the  profession  of  our  faith  without  wavering,  and  so 
much  the  more  as  you  see  the  day  approaching."  The  christian 
Jews  were  to  be  the  more  tenacious  of  their  faith,  the  nearer  they 
saw  the  day  approaching,  the  day  of  Jerusalem's  destruction  prophe- 
sied of  by  Daniel  (Dan.  ix.  26),  which  accomplishment  must  be  a 
great  argument  to  establish  the  christian  Jews  in  the  profession  of 
Christ  to  be  the  Messiah,  because  the  destruction  of  the  city  was  not 
to  be  before  the  cutting  off  the  Messiah.  Let  us  be,  therefore,  con- 
stant in  our  profession  and  service  of  God,  and  not  suffer  ourselves 
to  be  driven  from  him  by  the  ill  usage,  or  flattered  from  him  by  the 
caresses  of  the  world. 

(1.)  It  is  reasonable.  If  God  be  unchangeable  in  doing  us  good, 
it  is  reason  we  should  be  unchangeable  in  doing  him  service.  If  he 
assure  us  that  he  is  our  God,  our  "  I  Am,"  he  would  also  that  we 
should  be  his  people ;  his  we  are.  If  he  declare  himself  constant  in 
hifl  promises,  he  expects  we  should  be  so  in  our  obedience.  As  a 
spouse,  we  should  be  unchangeably  faithful  to  him  as  a  Husband; 
as  subjects,  have  an  unchangeable  allegiance  to  him  as  our  Prince. 
He  would  not  have  us  faithful  to  him  for  an  hour  or  a  day,  but  "to 
the  death"  (Rev.  ii.  10) ;  and  it  is  reason  we  should  be  his,  and 
if  we  be  his  children,  imitate  him  in  his  constancy  of  his  holy 
purposes. 

(2.)  It  is  our  glory  and  interest.  To  be  a  reed  shaken  with  every 
wind  is  no  commendation  among  men,  and  it  is  less  a  ground  of 

i)raise  with  God.  It  was  Job's  glory  that  he  held  fast  his  intemty 
Job  i.  22):  "In  all  this  Job  sinned  not;"  in  all  this, — ^which  wnole 
cities  and  kingdoms  would  have  thought  ground  enough  of  hi^ 
exclamations  against  God,  and  also  against  the  temptation  of  lun 
wife, — ^he  retained  his  integrity  (Job  ii.  9) :  "  Dost  thou  still  retain 
thy  integrity  ?"    The  devil,  who  by  God's  permiasioTi  stripped  him 
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of  his  goods  and  health,  yet  could  not  strip  him  of  his  grace.  As  a 
travelier/wfaen  the  vrmd  and  snow  beats  in  his  &ce,  wraps  his  cloak 
more  closely  about  him  to  presenre  that  and  himself.  Better  we  had 
never  made  profession,  than  afterwards  to  abandon  it;  such  a  wither- 
ing profession  serves  for  no  other  use  than  to  aggravate  the  crime,  if 
an V  of  us  fly  like  a  coward,  or  revolt  like  a  traitor ;  what  profit  will 
it  be  to  a  soldier,  if  he  hath  withstood  many  assaults,  ana  turn  his 
back  at  last?    If  we  would  have  God  crown  us  with  an  immutable 

oij,  we  must  crown  our  beginnings  with  a  happy  perseverance 
Bev.  iL  10) :  ^'  Be  feith&l  to  the  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown 
of  life  ]"  not  as  though  this  were  the  cause  to  merit  it,  but  a  necessary 
condition  to  possess  it :  constancy  in  good  is  accompanied  with  an 
immutability  of  gloiy. 

(3.)  By  an  unchangeable  disposition  to  good,  we  should  be^n  the 
happmess  of  heaven  uponeartn.  This  is  the  perfection  of  blessed 
spirits,  those  that  are  nearest  to  Gto^  as  angels  and  glorified  souls, 
they  are  immutable ;  not,  indeed,  by  nature,  but  by  grace ;  yet  not 
only  by  a  necessity  of  grace,  but  a  liberty  of  will :  grace  will  not  let 
them  change;  and  that  grace  doth  animate  their  wills  that  they 
would  not  change;  an  immutable  God  fills  their  understandings  and 
affections,  and  gives  satisfaction  to  their  desires.  The  saints  when 
they  were  below,  tried  other  things,  and  found  them  deficient ;  but 
now  they  are  so  fully  satisfied  with  the  beatific  vision,  that  if  Satan 
should  have  an  entrance  among  the  angels  and  sons  of  God*  it  is  not 
likely  he  should  have  any  influence  upon  them ;  he  could  not  pre- 
sent to  their  understandings  anything  that  could  either  at  the  first 
glance,  or  upon  a  deliberate  view,  be  preferable  to  what  they  enjoy 
and  are  fixed  in.  Well,  then,  let  us  be  immovable  in  the  knowledge 
and  love  of  God.  It  is  the  delight  of  God  to  see  his  creatures  resem- 
ble him  in  what  they  are  able.  Let  not  our  affections  to  him  be 
as  Jonah's  gourd,  growing  up  in  one  night  and  withering  the  next. 
Let  us  not  only  fight  a  good  fight,  but  do  so  till  we  have  finished 
our  course,  and  imitate  God  in  an  unchangeableness  of  holy  purposes; 
and  to  that  purpose,  examine  ourselves  daily  what  fixedness  we  have 
arrived  unto ;  and  to  prevent  any  temptation  to  a  revolt,  let  us  often 
possess  our  minds  with  thoughts  of  the  immutability  of  God's  nature 
and  will,  which,  like  fire  under  water,  will  keep  4  good  matter  boil- 
ing up  in  us,  and  make  it  both  retain  and  increase  its  heat. 

(4.)  Let  this  doctrine  teach  us  to  have  recourse  to  God,  and  aim 
at  a  near  conjunction  with  him.  When  our  spirits  begin  to  flag,  and 
a  cold  aguish  temper  is  drawing  upon  us,  let  us  go  to  him  who  can 
only  fix  our  hearts,  and  furnish  us  with  a  ballast  to  render  them 
steadfast  As  he  is  only  immutable  in  his  nature,  so  he  is  the  only 
principle  of  immutability,  as  well  as  being  in  the  creature.  Without 
nis  grace,  we  shall  be  as  changeable  in  our  appearances  as  the 
chameleon,  and  in  our  turnings  as  the  wind.  W  nen  Peter  trusted 
in  himself  he  changed  to  the  worse ;  it  was  his  Master's  recourse  to 
God  for  him  that  preserved  in  him  a  reducing  principle,  which 
changed  him  again  for  the  better,  and  fixed  him  in  it  (Luke  xxiL  82). 
It  will  be  our  interest  to  be  in  conjunction  with  him,  that  moves  not 
about  with  the  heavens,  nor  is  turned  by  the  force  of  nature,  nor 
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changed  by  the  accidents  in  the  world;  but  sits  in  the  heavens, 
moving  aU  things  by  his  po wfiil  arm,  according  to  his  infinite  skiU. 

♦  While  we  have  him  for  our  God,  we  have  hia  immutability  as  well 
as  any  other  perfection  of  his  nature  for  our  advantage ;  Jbhe  nearer 
we  come  to  him,  the  more  stability  we  shall  have  in  ourselves ;  the 
further  fix)m  him,  the  more  liable  to  change.  The  line  that  is  nearest 
to  the  place  where  it  is  first  fixed,  is  least  subject  to  motion;  the 

,  further  it  is  stretched  from  it,  the  weaker  it  is,  and  more  liable  to  be 
shaken.  Let  us  also  affect  those  things  which  are  nearest  to  him  in 
this  perfection ;  the  righteousness  of  Christ  that  shall  never  wear 
out,  and  the  graces  of  the  Spirit  that  shall  never  bum  out ;  by  this 
means,  what  God  is  infinitely  by  nature,  we  shall  come  to  be  finitely 
immutable  by  grace,  as  much  as  the  ca]>acity  of  a  creature  can 
contaiii. 


1 


DISCOURSE   V.II. 

ON    GOD'S    OMNIPRESENCE. 


JannAB  xxiii.  24. — Can  any  hide  himself  in  secret  places,  that  I  shall  not  see  liini  I 
saith  the  Lord.    Do  not  I  fill  heaven  and  earth  I  saith  the  Lord. 

The  occasion  of  this  discourse  begins  ver.  16,  where  God  admon- 
isheth  the  people,  not  to  hearken  to  the  words  of  the  false  prophets 
which  spaike  a  vision  of  their  own  heart,  and  not  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Lord.  They  made  the  people  vain  by  their  insinuations  of 
peace,  when  God  had  proclaimed  war  and  calamity ;  and  uttered  the 
dreams  of  their  fancies,  and  not  the  visions  of  the  Lord ;  and  so 
turned  the  people  from  the  expectation  of  the  evil  day  which  God 
had  threatened  (ver.  17):  "They  say  still  unto  them  that  despise  me, 
The  Lord  hath  said.  Ye  shall  have  peace :  and  they  say  unto  eveir 
one  that  walks  after  the  ima^ation  of  his  own  heart,  No  evil  shall 
come  upon  you."  And  they  invalidate  the  prophecies  of  those  whom 
God  had  sent,  ver.  18:  "Who  hath  stood  in  the  counsel  of  the  Lord, 
and  hath  perceived  and  heard  his  word?  who  hath  marked  his  word, 
and  heard  it?"  Who  hath  stood  in  the  counsel  of  the  Lord  ?  Are 
they  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  God  more  than  we  ?  Who  have 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  if  we  have  not  ?  Or,  it  may  be  a  continuation 
of  God's  admonition :  believe  not  those  prophets ;  for  who  of  them 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  God  ?  or  by  what  means 
should  they  learn  his  counsel?  No;  assure  yourselves  "a  whirlwind 
of  the  Lord  is  gone  forth  in  fury,  even  a  grievous  whirlwind;  it  shall 
fell  grievously  upon  the  head  of  the  wicked"  (ver.  19).  A  whirlwind 
shall  come  from  Babylon ;  it  is  just  at  the  door,  and  shall  not  be 
blown  over ;  it  shall  fall  with  a  witness  upon  the  wicked  people  and 
the  deceiving  prophets,  and  sweep  them  together  into  captivity.  For 
(ver.  20),  "The  anger  of  the  Lord  shaU  not  return,  until  ne  have  exe- 
cuted, and  till  he  have  performed  the  thoughts  of  his  heart."  My 
fuiy  shall  not  be  a  childish  fury,  that  quickly  languisheth,  but  shall 
accomplish  whatsoever  I  threaten ;  and  burn  so  hot,  as  not  to  be 
cool,  tiU  I  Have  satisfied  my  vengeance;  "in  the  latter  days  ye  shall 
consider  it  perfectly"  (ver.  20),  when  the  storm  shall  beat  upon  you, 
vou  shall  then  know  that  the  calamities  shall  answer  the  words  you 
nave  heard.  When  the  conqueror  shall  waste  your  grounds,  demolish 
vour  houses,  and  manacle  your  hands,  then  shall  you  consider  it,  and 
nave  the  wishes  of  fools,  that  you  had  had  your  eyes  in  your  heads 
before ;  you  shall  then  know  the  ;6il8enefls  of  your  guides,  and  the 
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truth  of  my  prophets,  and  discern  who  stood  in  the  counsel  of  thi 
Lord,  and  subscribe  to  the  messages  I  have  sent  you. 

Some  understand  this  not  only  of  the  Babylonish  COT)tivity,  but 
refer  it  to  the  time  of  Christ,  and  the  false  doctrine  of  men's  own 
righteousness  in  opposition  to  the  righteousness  of  God;  under- 
standing this  verse  to  be  partly  a  threatening  of  wrath,  which  shall 
end  in  an  advantage  to  the  Jews,  who  shall  in  the  latter  time  con- 
sider the  falseness  of  their  notions  about  a  legal  righteousness,  and 
so  make  it  a  promise;  they  shall  then  know  the  intent  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, and  in  the  latter  days,  the  latter  end  of  the  world,  when  time 
shall  be  near  the  rolling  up,  they  shall  reflect  upon  themselves; 
they  shall  "look  upon  Him  whom  they  have  pierced;"  and  till 
these  latter  days,  they  shall  be  hardened,  and  believe  nothing  of 
evangelical  truths.  Now  God  denieth  that  he  sent  those  prophets 
(ver.  21):  "I  have  not  sent  these  prophets,  yet  they  ran;  I  have 
not  spoken  to  them,  yet  they  prophesied."  They  have  intruded 
themselves  without  a  commission  from  me,  whatsoever  their  braga 
are.  The  reason  to  prove  it  is  (ver.  22),  "  If  they  had  stood  in  my 
counsel,"  if  they  had  been  instructed,  and  inspired  by  me,  "they 
would  have  caused  my  people  to  hear  my  words ;"  they  would  have 
regulated  themselves  according  to  my  word,  "  and  have  turned  them 
from  their  evil  way ;"  t.  e.  endeavored  to  shake  down  their  false  con- 
fidences of  peace,  and  make  them  sensible  of  their  false  notions  of 
me,  and  my  ways.  Now  because  those  false  prophets  could  not  be 
so  impudent  as  to  boast  that  they  prophesied  in  the  name  of  God, 
when  they  had  not  commission  from  him,  unless  they  had  some  se- 
cret sentiment,  that  they  and  their  intentions  were  hid  from  the 
knowledge  and  eye  of  God ;  he  adds  (ver,  33),  "  Am  I  a  God  at 
hand,  and  not  a  God  afar  off?  Can  any  hide  himself  in  secret  places, 
that  I  shall  not  see  him  ?"  Have  I  not  the  power  of  seeing  and 
knowing  what  they  do,  what  they  design,  what  they  think  ?  Why 
should  I  not  have  such  a  power,  since  I  fill  heaven  and  earth  by  my 
essence?  "  Am  I  a  God  at  hand,  and  not  a  God  afar  off?  He  ex- 
cludes here  the  doctrine  of  those  that  excluded  the  providence  of 
God  from  extending  itself  to  the  inferior  things  of  the  earth ;  which 
error  was  ancient,  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Job,  as  appears  by  their 
opinion,  that  God^s  eyes  were  hood-winked  and  mufflea  by  the  thick- 
ness of  the  clouds,  and  could  not  pierce  through  their  dark  and  dense 
body  (Job  xxii.  14) :  "  Thick  clouds  are  a  covering  to  him,  that  he 
seeth  not." 

Some  refer  it  to  time.flr  Do  you  imagine  me  a  God  new  firamed 
like  your  idols,  beginning  a  little  time  ago,  and  not  existing  before 
the  K)undation  of  the  world ;  yea,  from  eternity  ?  a  God  afar  ofi^ 
ftirther  than  your  acutest  understandings  can  reach  ?  I  am  of  a 
longer  standing,  and  you  ought  to  know  my  majesty.  But  it  rather 
refers  to  place  than  time.  Do  you  think  I  do  not  behold  everything 
in  the  earth,  as  well  as  in  heaven  ?  Am  I  locked  up  within  the  walfi 
of  my  palace,  and  cannot  peep  out  to  behold  the  tnings  done  in  the 
world  ?  or  that  am  I  so  linJced  to  pleasure  in  the  place  of  my  gloiy, 
as  earthly  kings  are  in  their  courts,  that  I  have  no  mind  or  leisure 
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to  take  notice  of  the  carriages  of  men  upon  earth  ?  God  doth  not 
ear,  He  was  a&r  o£^  but  only  gives  an  account  of  the  inward 
thoughts  of  their  minds,  or  at  least  of  the  language  expressed  bj 
their  actions.  The  interrogation  carries  in  it  a  strong  affirmation,  and 
Enures  us  more  of  God's  care,  and  the  folly  of  men  in  not  consider- 
ing it  *'  Am  I  a  God  at  hand,  and  not  a  God  afia*  off?  Can  any 
hide  himself  in  secret  places  ?"  (Heb.)  In  hiddenesses,  in  the  deepest 
celk  What  I  are  you  besotted  by  your  base  lusts,  that  you  think 
me  a  God  careless,  ignorant,  blind,  that  I  can  see  nothing,  but  as  a 
purbUnd  man,  what  is  very  near  my  eye  ?  Are  you  so  out  of  your 
wits,  that  you  imagine  you  can  deceive  me  ?  Do  not  all  your  beha- 
viors spealk  such  a  sentiment  to  lie  secret  in  your  heart,  though  not 
formed  into  a  full  conception,  yet  testified  by  your  actions  ?  No,  you 
are  mach  mistaken ;  it  is  impossible  but  that  I  should  see  and  know 
all  things,  since  I  am  present  with  all  things,  and  am  not  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  things  on  earth  than  from  the  things  in  heaven ; 
for  I  fill  all  that  vast  fabric  which  is  divided  into  those  two  parts  of 
heaven  and  earth ;  and  he  that  hath  such  an  infinite  essence,  cannot 
be  distant,  cannot  be  ignorant ;  nothing  can  be  far  from  his  eyes, 
since  everything  is  so  near  to  his  essent^e.  So  that  it  is  an  elegant 
expression  of  the  omniscience  of  God,  and  a  strong  argument  for  it. 
He  asserts,  first,  the  universality  of  his  knowledge;  but -lest  they 
should  mistake,  and  confine  his  presence  only  to  heaven,  he  adds. 
That  he  "  fills  heaven  and  e^rth."  I  do  not  see  things  so,  as  if  I 
were  in  one  place,  and  the  things  seen  in  another,  as  it  is  with  man ; 
bnt  whatsoever  I  see,  I  see  not  without  myself,  becauSfe  every  corner 
of  heaven  and  earth  is  filled  by  me.  He  that  fills  all,  must  needs 
Bee  and  know  all.  And  indeed,  men  that  question  the  knowledge 
of  God,  would  be  more  convinced  by  the  doctrine  of  his  immediate 
presence  with  them.  And  this  seems  to  be  the  design  and  maimer 
of  arguing  in  this  place.  Nothing  is  remote  from  my  knowledge, 
because  nothing  is  distant  from  my  presence. 

I fiU  heaven  and  earth:  he  doth  not  say,  "I  am  in  heaven  and 
earth,"  but  I  JUl  heaven  and  earth ;"  i.  e.  say  some,  with  my  knowl- 
edge,  others,  with  my  authority  or  my  power.  *»     But, 

1.  The  word  fiiling  caxmot  properly  be  referred  to  the  act  of  un- 
derstanding and  will.  A  presence  by  knowledge  is  to  be  granted, 
but  to  say  such  a  presence  nils  a  place  is  an  improper  speech :  kno wl- 
edge  is  not  enough  to  constitute  a  presence.  A  man  at  London 
knows  there  is  such  a  city  as  Paris,  and  knows  many  things  in  it ; 
can  he  be  concluded,  therefore,  to  be  present,  in  Paris,  or  fill  any 
place  there,  or  be  present  with  the  things  he  knows  there?  If  I 
tnow  anything  to  be  distant  from  me,  how  can  it  be  present  with 
me  ?  For  by  Knowing  it  to  be  distant,  I  know  it  not  to  be  present. 
Besides,  filling  heaven  and  earth  is  distinguished  here  from  knowing 
or  seeing:  his  presence  is  rendered  as  an  argument  to  prove  his 
hiowleSge.  Now  a  proposition,  and  the  proof  of  that  proposition, 
are  distinct,  and  not  the  same.  It  cannot  be  imagined  that  God 
Bbould  prove  ickm  per  idem^  as  we  say ;  for  what  would  be  the  im- 
port of  the  speech  then  ?    I  ^ow  idl  things,  I  see  all  things,  because 
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I  know  and  see  all  things.*  The  Holy  Ghost  here  accommodatet 
himself  to  the  capacity  of  men  ;  because  we  know  that  a  man  sees 
and  knows  that  which  is  done,  where  he  is  corporally  present;  so  he 
proves  that  God  knows  all  things  that  are  done  in  the  most  secret 
caverns  of  the  heart,  because  he  is  everywhere  in  heaven  and  earth, 
as  light  is  everywhere  in  the  air,  and  air  everywhere  in  the  world. 
Hence  the  schools  use  the  term  rephtive  for  the  presence  of  God. 

2.  Nor  by  filling  of  heaven  and  earth  is  meant  his  authority  and 
power.  It  woidd  be  improperly  said  of  a  king,  that  in  regsaxi  of 
the  government  of  his  kingdom,  is  everywhere  by  his  authority,  that 
he  fills  all  the  cities  and  countries  of  his  dominions.  "  I,  do  not  I 
fill  ?"^  That  "  I"  notes  the  essence  of  God,  as  distinguished  accord- 
ing to  our  capacity,  fi-om  the  perfections  pertaining  to  his  essence, 
and  is  in  reason  better  referred  to  the  substance  of  God,  than  to 
those  things  we  conceive  as  attributes  in  him.  Besides,  were  it 
meant  only  of  his  authority  or  power,  the  argument  would  not  run 
well.  I  see  all  things,  because  my  authority  and  power  fills  heaven 
and  earth.  Power  doth  not  always  rightly  infer  knowledge,  no,  not 
in  a  rational  agent.  Many  things  in  a  kingdom  are  done  by  the 
authority  of  the  king,  that  never  arrive  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
king.  Many  things  in  us  are  done  by  the  power  of  our  souls,  which 
yet  we  have  not  a  distinct  knowledge  of  in  our  understandings. 
There  are  many  motions  in  sleep,  by  the  virtue  of  the  soul  inform- 
ing the  body,  tnat  we  have  not  so  much  as  a  simple  knowledge  of  in 
our  minds.  Knowledge  is  not  rightly  inferred  from  power,  or  power 
from  knowledge.  By  filling  heaven  and  earth  is  meant,  therefore,  a 
filling  it  with  his  essence.  No  place  can  be  imagined  that  is  deprived 
of  the  presence  of  God ;  and  therefore  when  the  Scripture  anywhere 
speaks  of  the  presence  of  God,  it  joins  heaven  and  earth  together: 
He  so  fills  them,  that  there  is  no  place  without  him.  We  do  not  say 
a  vessel  is  full  so  long  as  there  is  any  space  to  contain  more.  Not  a 
part  of  heaven,  nor  a  part  of  earth,  but  the  whole  heaven,  the  whole 
earth,  at  one  and  the  same  time.  If  he  were  only  in  one  part  of 
heaven,  or  one  part  of  earth ;  nay,  if  there  were  any  part  of  heaven, 
or  any  part  of  earth  void  of  him,  he  could  not  be  said  to  fill 
them.  "  I  fill  heaven  and  earth,"  not  a  part  of  me  fills  one  place, 
and  another  part  of  me  fills  another,  but  I,  God,  fill  heaven  and 
earth ;  I  am  whole  God  filling  the  heaven,  and  whole  God,  filling 
the  earth.  I  fill  heaven,  and  yet  fill  earth;  I  fill  earth,  and  yet 
fill  heaven,  and  fill  heaven  and  earth  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
"  God  fills  his  own  works,"  a  heathen  philosopher  saith.* 

I.  Here  is  then  a  description  of  God's  presence.  1.  By  power, 
"  Am  I  not  a  God  afar  off?"  a  God  in  the  extension  of  his  arm.  2. 
By  knowledge,  "Shall  I  not  see  them?"  8.  By  essence;  as  an  un- 
deniable ground  for  inferring  the  two  former :  "  I  fill  heaven  and 
earth." 

Doctrine,  God  is  essentially  everywhere  present  in  heaven  and 
earth.  If  God  be,  he  must  be  somewhere ;  that  which  is  nowhere,  is 
nothing.     Since  God  is,  he  is  in  the  world ;  not  in  one  part  of  it ;  for 

•  Suarez.  k  Amirald.  de  Trinitate,  p.  57. 

>  Seneca  de  Benefic.  lib.  4.  c.  8.    Ipse  opus  Buum  implet 
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then  he  were  circumscribed  by  it :  if  in  the  world,  and  only  there, 
though  it  be  a  great  space,  he  were  also  limited.  Some  therefore 
said,  "God  was  everywhere,  and  nowhere."™  Nowhere,  i.  e,  not 
boimded  by  any  place,  nor  receiving  from  any  place  anything  for 
his  preservation  or  sustaiaitient.  He  is  everywhere,  because  no 
creature,  either  body  or  spirit,  can  exclude  the  presence  of  h^  es- 
sence ;  for  he  is  not  only  near,  but  in  everything  (Acts  xvii.  28) : 
"  In  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being."  Not  absent  from 
anything,  but  so  present  with  them,  that  they  live  and  move  in  him, 
and  move  more  in  God,  than  in  the  air  or  earth  wherein  they  are ; 
nearer  to  us  than  our  flesh  to  our  bones,  than  the  air  to  our  breath ; 
he  cannot  be  far  from  them  that  live,  and  have  every  motion  in  him. 
The  apostle  doth  not  say,  By  him,  but  in  him,  to  show  the  inwardness 
of  his  presence.  As  eternity  is  the  perfection  wbereby  he  hath 
neither  beginning  nor  end,  immutability  is  the  perfection  w  hereby 
he  hath  neither  increase  nor  diminution,  so  immensity  or  omnipres- 
ence is  that  whereby  he  hath  neither  bounds  nor  liaiitation.  As  he 
is  in  all  time,  yet  so  as  to  be  above  time ;  so  is  he  in  all  places,  vet 
so  as  to  be  above  limitation  by  any  place.  It  was  a  good  expression 
of  a  heathen  to  illustrate  this,  "  That  God  is  a  sphere  or  circle,  whose 
centre  is  everywhere,  and  circumference  nowneie."  His  meaning 
was,  that  the  essence  of  God  was  indivisible;  i,  e.  could  not  be  divi- 
ded. It  cannot  be  said,  here  and  there  the  lines  of  it  terminate ;  it 
is  like  a  line  drawn  out  in  infinite  spaces,  that  no  point  can  be  con- 
ceived where  its  length  and  breadth  ends.  The  sea  is  a  vast  mass 
of  waters;  yet  to  that  it  is  said,  "Hitherto  shalt  thou  go,  and  no 
farther."  But  it  cannot  be  said  of  God'b  essence,  hitherto  it  reaches, 
and  no  further;  here  it  is,  and  there  it  is  not  It  is  plain,  that  God 
is  thus  immense,  because  he  is  infinite ;  we  have  reason  and  Scrip- 
ture to  assent  to  it,  though  we  cannot  conceive  it.  We  know  that 
God  is  eternal,  though  eternity  is  too  great  to  be  measured  by  the 
short  line  of  a  created  understanding.  We  cannot  conceive  the  va«t- 
ness  and  glory  of  the  heavens,  mudi  less  that  which  is  so  great,  as 
to  fill  heaven  and  earth,  yea  (1  Kings  viii.  27),  "  not  to  be  contained 
in  the  heaven  of  Heavens."  Things  are  said  to  be  present,  or  in  a 
place, 

1.  Circiunscriptive,  as  circumscribed.  This  belongs  to  things  that 
have  quantity,  as  bodies  that  aie  encompassed  by  that  place  ^vhereiu 
they  are ;  and  a  body  fills  but  one  particular  space  wherein  it  is,  and 
the  space  is  commensurate  to  every  part  of  it,  and  every  member 
hath  a  distinct  place.  The  hand  is  not  in  the  same  particular  space 
that  the  foot  or  head  ia 

2.  Definitive,  which  belongs  to  angels  and  spirits,  which  are  said 
to  be  in  a  point,  yet  so  as  that  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  another 
at  the  same  time. 

3.  Bepleiive^  filling  all  places.  This  belongs  only  to  God :  as  he  is 
not  measured  bv  time,  so  ne  is  not  limited  by  place.  A  body  or  spirit, 
because  finite,  nils  but  one  space ;  God,  because  infinite,  fills  all,  yet 
«o  as  not  to  be  contained  in  them,  as  wine  and  water  is  in  a  vessel, 
He  is  from  the  height  of  the  heavens  to  the  bottom  of  the  deeps,  in 

■  '^hryeobtom. 
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every  point  of  the  world,  and  in  the  whole  circle  of  it,  yet  not 
hmited  by  it,  but  beyond  it.  Now  this  hath  been  acknowlea^d  by 
the  wisest  in  the  world.  Some  indeed  Imd  other  notions  of  Qoi 
The  more  ignorant  sort  of  the  Jews  confined  him  to  the  temple.^ 
And  God  intimates,  that  they  had  such  a  thought  when  he  asserts 
his  presence  in  heaven  and  earth,  in  opposition  to  the  temple  they 
built  as  his  house,  and  the  place  of  his  rest.^  And  the  idolaters 
among  them,  thought  their  gods  might  be  at  a  distance  from  them, 
which  Elias  intimates  in  the  scoff  he  puts  upon  them  (1  Kings  xviiL 
17),  "Cry  aloud,  for  he  is  a  god,"  meaning  Baal ;  "either  he  is  talk- 
ing, or  he  is  pursuing,  or  he  is  in  a  journey;"  and  they  followed  his 
advice,  and  cried  louder  (ver.  28),  whereby  it  is  evident,  they  looked 
not  on  it  as  a  mock,  but  as  a  truth.  And  the  Syrians  called  the  God 
of  .Israel  the  God  of  the  hills,  as  though  his  presence  were  fixed  there, 
and  not  in  the  valleys  (1  Kings  xx.  28);  and  their  own  gods  in  the 
valleys,  and  not  in  the  mountains ;  they  fancied  every  god  to  have 
a  particular  dominion  and  presence  in  one  place  and  not  in  another, 
and  bounded  the  territories  of  their  gods  as  they  did  those  of  their 
princes.p  And  some  thought  him  tied  to  and  shut  tip  in  their  tern- 
pies  and  groves  wherein  they  worshipped  him.q  Some  of  them 
thought  God  to  be  confined  to  heaven,  and  therefbre  sacrificed  upon 
the  highest  mountains,  that  the  steam  might  ascend  nearer  heaven, 
and  their  praises  be  heard  better  in  those  places  which  were  nearest 
tb  the  habitation  of  God.  But  the  wiser  Jews  acknowledged  it,  and 
therefore  called  God  place, «"  whereby  they  denoted  his  immensity; 
he  was  not  contained  in  any  place ;  every  part  of  the  world  subsists 
by  Him :  he  was  a  place  to  himself,  greater  than  anything  made  by 
Him.  And  the  wiser  heathens  acknowledged  it  also.  One  calk 
God  a  mind  passing  through  the  universal  nature  of  things  ;■  another, 
that  He  was  an  infinite  and  immense  air  ;^  another,  that  it  is  as 
natural  to  think  God  is  everywhere,  as  to  think  that  God  is:  hence 
they  called  God  the  soul  of  the  world ;  that  as  the  soul  is  in  every 
part  of  the  body  to  quicken  it,  so  is  God  in  every  part  of  the  world 
to  support  it.  And  there  are  some  resemblances  of  this  in  the  world, 
though  no  creature  can  fully  resemble  God  in  any  one  perfection, 
for  then  it  would  not  be  a  creature,  but  God.  But  air  and  light  are 
some  resemblances  of  it :  air  is  in  all  the  spaces  of  the  world,  in  the 
pores  of  all  bodies,  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  extends  itself 
from  the  lowest  earth  to  the  highest  regions ;  and  the  heavens  thein- 
selves  are  probably  nothing  else  but  a  refined  kind  of  air;  and  light 
difiuseth  itself  through  the  whole  air,  and  every  part  of  it  is  truly 
light,  as  every  part  of  the  air  is  truly  air;  and  though  thev  seem  to 
be  mingled  together,  yet  they  are  distinct  things,  and  not  of  the  same 
essence ;  so  is  the  essence  of  God  in  the  whole  world,  not  by  diffusion 
as  air  or  light,  not  mixed  with  any  creature,  but  remaining  distinct 
from  the  essence  of  any  created  being.  Now,  when  this  hath  been 
owned  by  men  instructed  only  in  the  school  of  nature,  it  is  a  greater 

■  Hierom.  oo  Tea.  Ixvi.  1.  *  Hanimood  on  Matt.  vi.  T. 

f  Med.  DiatriU  Vol.  L  pp.  71,  72.  ^    4  Dougfat  Analec.  excurs.  61,  llS. 

V  D^'*c  Grot  upoQ  Matt.  y.  16.    Mares,  contra  Voik.  lib.  i.  cap.  27.  p.  494. 
•  Vide  Minut  FeL  p.  20.  *  Plotin.  Enead.  6.  UK  6.  cap.  4 
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shame  to  any  acquainted  with  the  Scripture  to  deny.  For  the  under- 
standing of  this,  there  shall  be  some  propositions  premised  in 
generaL 

Prop.  L  This  is  negatively  to  be  understood.  Our  knowledge  of 
God  is  most  by  withdrawing  from  him,  or  denying  to  him  in  our 
conceptions  any  weaknesses  or  imperfections  in  the  creature.  As 
the  infiniteness  of  God  is  a  denial  of  limitation  of  beiag,  so  immen- 
sity or  omnipresence  is  a  denial  of  limitation  of  place :  and  when  we 
say,  God  is  iotas  in  every  place,  we  must  understand  it  thus ;  that  he 
is  not  everywhere  by  parts,  as  bodies  are,  as  air  and  light  are ;  He  is 
everywhere,  i  e,  his  nature  hath  no  bounds ;  he  is  not  tied  to  any 
place,  as  the  creature  is,  who,  when  he  is  present  in  one  place,  is  ab- 
sent firom  another.  As  no  place  can  be  without  God,  so  no  place 
can  compass  and  contain  him. 

-Prop.  n.  There  is  an  influential  omnipresence  of  God. 

1.  Universal  with  all  creatures.  He  is  present  with  all  things  by 
his  authority^  oecause  all  things  are  subject  to  him :  by  his  power, 
because  all  things  are  sustained  by  him:  by  his  knowleage,  because 
all  thin^  are  naked  before  him.  He  is  present  in  the  world,  as  a 
king  is  m  all  parts  of  his  kingdom  regally  present:  providentially 
present  with  all,  since  his  care  extends  to  the  meanest  of  his  creatures. 
His  power  reacheth  all,  and  his  knowledge  pierceth  all.  As  every- 
thing in  the  world  was  created  by  God,  so  everything  in  the  world 
is  preserved  by  God ;  and  since  preservation  is  not  wholly  distinct 
from  creation,  it  is  necessary  God  should  be  cresent  with  eveiy thing 
while  he  preserves  it,  as  well  as  present  with  it  when  he  created  it. 
"Thou  preservest  man  and  beast"  (Ps.  xxxvi.  6).  "He  upholds 
all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power"  (Heb.  i.  8).  There  is  a  virtue 
sustaining  every  creature,  that  it  may  not  fall  back  into  that  nothing 
from  whence  it  was  elevated  by  the  power  of  God.  All  those  natu- 
ral virtues  we  call  the  principles  of  oj)eration,  are  fountains  springing 
from  his  goodness  and  power;  all  things  are  acted  and  managed  by 
him,  as  well  as  preserved  by  him ;  and  in  this  sense  God  is  present 
with  all  creatures ;  for  whatsoever  acts  another,  is  present  with  that 
which  it  acts,  by  sending  forth  some  virtue  and  influence  whereby 
it  acts:  if  free  agents  do  not  only  live,  but  move  in  him  and  by  him 
(Acts  xviL  28),  much  more  are  the  motions  of  other  natural  agents 
by  a  virtue  communicated  to  them,  and  upheld  in  them  in  the  time 
of  their  acting.  This  virtual  presence  of  God  is  evident  to  our  sense, 
a  presence  we  feel ;  his  essential  presence  is  evident  in  our  reason. 
Tnis  influential  presence  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  sun,  which 
though  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  earth,  is  present  in  the  air 
and  earth  by  its  light,  and  within  the  earth  by  its  influence  in  con- 
cocting those  metjus  which  are  in  the  bowels  of  it,  without  being 
substantially  either  of  them.  God  is  thus  so  intimate  with  every 
creature,  that  there  is  not  the  least  particle  of  any  creature,  but  the 
marks  of  his  power  and  goodness  are  seen  in  it,  and  his  goodness 
doth  att'jnd  them,  and  is  more  swift  in  its  effluxes  than  the  break- 
ings  out  of  light  from  the  sun,  which  yet  are  more  swift  than  can  be 
declared;  but  to  say  he  is  in  the  world  only  by  his  virtue,  is  to  ao- 

knowledge  only  the  effects  of  his  power  and  wisdom  in  the  world. 
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that  his  eye  sees  all,  his  arm  supports  all,  his  goodness  noorishcth 
all,  but  himself  and  his  essence  at  a  distance  from  them ;»  and  so  the 
soul  of  man  according  to  its  measure  would  have  in  some  kind  a 
more  excellent  manner  of  presence  in  the  body,  than  God  according 
to  the  infiniteness  of  his  Being  with  his  creatures ;  for  that  doth  not 
only  communicate  life  to  the  body,  but  is  actually  present  with  it| 
and  spreads  its  whole  essence  through  the  body  and  every  member 
of  it.  All  grant,  that  God  is  efficacioualv  in  every  creek  of  the 
world ;  but  some  say  he  is  only  substantially  in  heaven, 

2.  Limited  to  such  subjects  that  are  capacitated  for  this  or  that 
iind  of  presence.  Yet  it  is  an  omnipresence,  because  it  is  a  presence 
in  all  the  subjects  capacitated  for  it ;  thus  there  is  a  special  providen- 
tial presence  of  God  with  some  in  assisting  them  when  he  sets  them 
on  work  as  his  instruments  for  some  special  service  in  the  world* 
As  with  Cyrus  (Isa.  xlv.  2),  "  I  will  go  before  thee ;"  and  with  Ne- 
buchadnezzar and  Alexander,  whom  he  protected  and  directed  to 
execute  his  counsels  in  the  world ;  such  a  presence  Ju&as  and  otheis* 
that  shall  not  enjoy  his  glorious  presence,  had  in  the  working  of 
miracles  in  the  world.  Besides,  y  as  there  is  an  effective  presence  of 
God  with  all  creatures,  because  he  produced  them  and  preserves 
them,  so  there  is  an  objective  presence  of  God  with  rational  creatures, 
because  he  offers  himself  to  them  to  be  known  and  loved  by  them. 
He  is  near  to  wicked  men  in  the  offers  of  his  grace,  "  Call  ye  upon 
him  while  he  is  near"  (Isa.  Iv.  6) ;  besides,  there  is  a  gracious  pres- 
ence of  God  with  his  people  in  whom  he  dwells  and  mates  his  abode, 
as  in  a  temple  consecrated  to  him  by  the  graces  of  the  Spirit  "  We  * 
wiU  come"  (John  xiv.  28),  i.  e,  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  make 
our  abode  with  him.  He  is  present  with  all  by  the  presence  of  hia 
Divinity,  but  only  in  his  saints  by  a  presence  of  a  gracious  efficacy ; 
he  walks  in  the  midst  of  the  golden  candlesticks,  and  hath  dignified 
the  congregation  of  his  people  with  the  title  of  Jehovah  Shammah, 
"  the  Lord  is  there"  (Ezek.  xlviii.  35) :  "  in  Salem  is  his  tabernacle, 
and  his  dwelling-place  in  Sion"  (Ps.  Ixxvi.  2).  As  he  filled  the 
tabernacle,  so  he  aoth  the  church  with  the  signs  of  his  presence ; 
this  is  not  the  presence  wherewith  he  fiUs  heaven  and  earth.  His 
Spirit  is  not  bestowed  upon  all  to  reside  in  their  hearts,  enlighten 
their  minds,  and  bedew  them  with  refreshing  comforts.  When  the 
Apostle  speaks  of  God  being  "  above  all  ana  through  all"  (Eph.  iv. 
6),  above  all  in  his  majesty,  through  all  in  his  providence ;  he  doth 
not  appropriate  that  as  he  doth  what  follows,  "  and  in  you  all ;"  in 
you  all  by  a  special  grace ;  as  God  was  specially  present  with  Christ 
by  the  grace  of  imion,  so  he  is  specially  present  with  his  people  by 
the  grace  of  regeneration.  So  tnere  are  several  manifestations  oi 
his  presence ;  he  hath  a  presence  of  glory  in  heaven,  whereby  he 
comforts  the  saints ;  a  presence  of  wrath  in  hell,  whereby  he  tor- 
ments the  damned ;  in  heaven  he  is  a  God  spreading  his  beams  of 
light ;  in  hell,  a  God  distributing,  his  strokes  of  justice  ;  by  the  one 
he  fills  heaven ;  by  the  other  he  fills  hell ;  by  his  proviuence  and 
essence  he  fiH«  both  heaven  and  earth. 

■  Zoncb.  *  Matt.  vii.  22.  **  In  thy  nvne  we  haTe  done  many  wonderful  worki" 

7  Oajetan  in  Aqoin.  Par.  1,  Qu.  8.  Art  S. 
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Pryp.  HL  There  ia  an  essential  presence  of  God  in  the  world.  He 
is  not  onlj  everywhere  by  his  power  upholdiLg  the  creatures,  by  his 
wisdom  understanding  them,  but  by  tits  essence  containing  tnem* 
That  anything  is  essentially  present  anywhere,  it  hath  jfrom  God ; 
God  is  therefore  much  more  present  everywhere,  for  he  cannot  give 
that  which  he  hath  not. 

1.  He  is  essentially  present  in  all  places.*    It  is  as  reasonable  to 
think  the  essence  of  God  to  be  everywhere  as  to  be  always.    Im- 
mensity is  as  rational  as  eternity.     That  indivisible  essence  which 
reaches  through  all  times  may  as  well  reach  through  all  places.    It 
is  more  excellent  to  be  always  than  to  be  everywhere ;  for  to  be 
always  in  duration  is  intrinsical ;  to  be  everywhere  is  intrinsic.     If 
the  greater  belongs  to  God,  why  not  the  less  ?    As  all  times  are  a 
moment  to  his  eternity,  so  all  places  are  as  a  point  to  his  essence. 
As  he  is  larger  than  all  time,  so  he  is  vaster  than  all  place.    The 
nations  of  the  world  are  to  him  "  as  the  dust  of  the  balance"  or  "  drop 
of  a  bucket^'  (Isa.  xl.  15).     '^  The  nations  are  accounted  as  the  small 
dost."    The  essence  of  God  may  well  be  thought  to  be  present 
everywhere  with  that  which  is  no  more  than  a  grain  of  dust  to  him. 
and  in  all  those  isles,  which,  if  put  together,  "  are  a  very  little  thing 
in  his  hand.     Therefore,  saith  a  learned  Jew,*  if  a  man  were  set  m 
the  highest  heavens  he  would  not  be  nearer  to  the  essence  of  God 
than  if  he  were  in  the  centre  of  the  earth.     Why  may  not  the  pres- 
ence of  God  in  the  world  be  as  noble  as  that  of  the  soul  in  the  body, 
which  is  generally  granted  to  be  essentially  in  every  part  of  the 
body  of  man,  which  is  but  a  little  world,  and  animates  every  mem- 
ber by  its  actual  presence,  though  it  exerts  not  the  same  operation 
in  every  part  ?^     The  world  is  less  to  the  Creator  than  the  body  to 
the  soul,  and  needs  more  the  presence  of  God  than  the  body  needs 
the  presence  of  the  soul.    That  glorious  body  of  the  sun  visits  every 
part  of  the  habitable  earth  in  twenty-four  hours  by  its  beams,  which 
reaches  the  troughs  of  the  lowest  valleys  as  well  as  the  pinnacles  of 
the  highest  mountains;  must  we  not  acknowledge  in  the  Creator  of 
this  sun  an  infinite  greater  proportion  of  presence  ?     Is  it  not  as  easy, 
with  the  essence  of  God,  to  overspread  the  whole  body  of  heaven  and 
earth  as  it  is  for  the  sun  to  pierce  and  diffuse  itself  through  the 
whole  air,  between  it  and  the  earth,  and  send  up  its  light  also  as  far 
to  the  regions  above?    Do  we  not  see  something  like  it  in  sounds 
and  voic^  ?    Is  not  the  same  sound  of  a  trumpet,  or  any  other 
musical  instrument,  at  the  first  breaking  out  of  a  blast,  in  several 
l>lace8  within  such  a  compass  at  the  same  time  ?     Doth  not  every 
ear  that  hears  it  receive  alike  the  whole  sound  of  it?    And  fragrant 
odom,  scented  in  several  places  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  man- 
ner; and  the  organ  proper  for  smelling  takes  in  the  same  in  every 
Eeraon  within  the  compass  of  it.    How  far  is  the  noise  of  thunder 
card  alike  to  every  ear  in  places  something  distant  froia  one  another ! 
And  do  we  daily  find  such  a  manner  of  presence  in  those  things  of 
so  low  a  concern,  and  not  imagine  a  kind  of  presence  of  God  greater 
than  all  those  ?    Is  the  sound  of  thunder,  the  voice  of  God  as  it  is 
sailed,  everywhere  in  such  a  compass  7  and  shall  not  the  essence  of 
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an  infinite  God  be  mucli  more  everywliere  ?  Those  that  would  con* 
fine  the  essence  of  God  only  to  heaven,  and  exclude  it  firom  the 
earth,  run  into  great  inconveniences.  It  mav  be  demanded  whether 
he  be  in  one  part  of  the  heavens  or  in  the  whole  vast  body  of  them. 
If  in  one  part  of  them,  his  essence  is  bounded ;  if  he  moves  fix)m  that 
part  lie  is  mutable,  for  he  changes  a  place  wherein  he  was,  for  another 
wherein  he  was  not.  If  he  be  always  fixed  in  one  part  of  the 
heavens,  such  a  notion  would  render  him  little  better  than  a  living 
statue.*^  If  he  be  in  the  whole  heaven,  why  cannot  his  essence  pos- 
sess a  greater  space  than  the  whole  heavens,  which  are  so  vast  ? 
How  comes  he  to  be  confined  within  the  compass  of  that,  since  the 
whole  heaven  compasseth  the  earth  ?  If  he  be  in  the  whole  heaven 
he  is  in  places  farther  distant  one  from  another  than  any  part  of  the 
earth  can  be  from  the  heavens ;  since  the  earth  is  like  a  centre  in 
the  midst  of  a  circle,  it  must  be  nearer  to  every  part  of  the  circle 
than  some  parts  of  the  circle  can  be  to  one  another.  K  therefore, 
his  essence  possesses  the  whole  heavens,  no  reason  can  be  rendered 
whv  he  doth  not  also  possess  the  earth,  since  also  the  earth  is  but  a 
little  point  in  comparison  of  the  vastness  of  the  heavens:  if,  there- 
fore, he  be  in  every  part  of  the  heavens,  why  not  in  every  part  of 
the  earth  ?  The  Scripture  is  plain  (Ps.  cxxxix.  7~9\  "  Whither  shall 
I  go  from  thy  Spirit  ?  or  whither  shall  I  fly  from  tny  presence  ?  If 
I  ascend  up  to  heaven,  thou  art  there ;  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  be- 
hold thou  art  there ;  if  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell 
in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea,  even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me, 
and  thy  right  hand  shall  uphold  me."  If  he  be  in  heaven,  earth, 
hell,  sea,  he  fills  all  places  with  his  presence.  His  presence  is  here 
asserted  in  places  the  most  distant  from  one  another.  All  the  places 
then  between  heaven  and  earth  are  possessed  by  his  presence.  It  is 
not  meant  of  his  knowledge,  for  that  the  Psalmist  had  spoken  of  be- 
fore (ver.  2,  S\  "  Thou  understandest  my  thoughts  amr  off;  thou 
art  acquainted  with  all  my  ways :"  besides,  "  thou  art  there ;"  not 
thy  wisdom  or  knowledge,  but  thou,  thy  essence,  not  only  thy  ^ortue. 
For,  having  before  spoken  of  his  omniscience,  he  proves  tnat  such 
knowledge  could  not  be  in  God,  unless  he  were  present  in  his  essence 
in  all  places,  so  as  to  be  excluded  from  none.  He  fills  the  depths  of 
hell,  the  extension  of  the  earth,  and  the  heights  of  the  heavens. 
When  the  Scripture  mentions  the  power  of  God  only,  it  expresseth 
it  by  hand  or  arm ;  but  when  it  mentions  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
doth  not  intend  the  Third  Person  in  the  Trinity,  it  signifies  the 
nature  and  essence  of  God.  And  so  here,  when  he  saith,  "  Whither 
shall  I  go  from  thy  Spirit  ?"  he  adds,  exegetically,  "  Whither  ehall 
I  fly  from  thy  presence  ?"  or  (Heb.)  "  face :"  and  the  face  of  God  in 
Scnpture  signifies  the  essence  of  God  (Exod.  xxxiiL  20,  23) ;  "  Thou 
canst  not  see  my  face,"  and  "  My  face  shall  not  be  seen."  The  efiects 
of  his  power,  wisdom,  and  providence  are  seen,  which  are  his  back 
parts,  but  not  his  face.  The  effects  of  his  power  and  wisdom  are 
seen  in  the  world,  but  his  essence  is  in\dsible  ;  and  this  the  Psalmist 
elegantly  expresseth.  Had  I  wings  endued  with  as  much  quickness 
as  the  first  dawnings  of  the  morning  light,  or  the  first  darts  of  any 
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3imbeam  that  spreads  itself  through  |;he  hemisphere,  and  passetb 
many  miles  in  as  short  a  space  as  I  can  think  a  thought,  I  should 
find  thj  presence  in  all  places  before  me,  and  coidd  not  fly  out  of 
the  infinite  compass  of  thy  essence. 

2.  ^He  is  essentially  present  with  all  creatures."  If  he  be  in  all 
places,  it  follows  that  he  is  with  all  creatures  in  those  places ;  as  he 
13  in  heaven,  so  he  is  with  all  angels ;  as  he  is  in  hell,  so  he  is  with 
all  devils:  as  he  is  in  the  earth  and  sea,  he  is  with  all  creatures  in- 
habiting those  elements ;  as  his  essential  presence  was  the  ground  of 
the  firet  being  of  things  by  creation,  so  it  is  the  ground  of  the  con- 
tinued being  of  things  by  conservation ;  as  his  essential  presence 
was  the  original,  so  it  is  the  support  of  the  existence  of  all  the  crea- 
tures. What  are  all  those  magnificent  expressions  of  his  creative 
virtQe,  but  testimonies  of  his  essential  presence  at  the  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  world  (Isa.  xl.  12),  "when  he  measured  the  waters 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  meted  out  heaven  with  the  span,  and 
comprehended  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure,  and  weighed  the 
mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance?"  He  sets  forth  the 
power  and  majesty  of  God  in  the  creation  and  preservation  of 
things,  and  every  expression  testifies  his  presence  with  them.  The 
wateis  that  were  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  at  first  were  no  more 
tlian  a  drop  in  the  palm  of  a  man's  hand,  which  in  every  part  is 
touched  by  his  hand ;  and  thus  he  is  equally  present  with  the  black- 
est devils,  as  well  as  the  brightest  angels ;  with  the  lowest  dust,  as 
well  as  with  the  most  sparkling  sun.  He  is  equally  present  with  the 
<iamned  and  the  blessed,  as  he  is  an  infinite  Being,  but  not  in  regard 
of  his  goodness  and  grace.  He  is  equally  present  with  the  good  and 
the  bad,  with  the  scoffing  Athenians,  as  well  as  the  believing  apostles, 
in  regard  of  his  essencCt  but  not  in  regard  of  the  breathing  of  his 
divine  virtues  upon  them  to  make  them  like  himself  (Acts  xvii.  27). 
•^He  is  not  far  m>m  every  one  of  us ;  for  in  him  we  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being."  The  apostle  includes  all ;  he  tells  them  they 
Aould  seek  the  Lord;  the  Lord  that  they  were  to  seek,  is  God  essen- 
tially considered.  We  are,  indeed,  to  seek  the  perfections  of  God, 
that  glitter  in  his  works,  but  to  the  end  that  they  should  direct  us  to 
the  seeking  of  God  himself  in  his  own  nature  and  essence  ;^  and, 
therefore,  what  follows,  "  In  him  we  live,"  is  to  be  understood,  not 
cf  his  power  and  goodness,  perfections  of  his  nature,  distinguished 
according  to  our  manner  of  conception  fix)m  his  essence,  but  of  the 
^ntial  presence  of  God  with  his  creatures.  If  he  had  meant  it  of 
his eflScacy  inpreserving  us,  it  had  not  been  any  proof  of  his  near- 
ness to  ns.  "Wno  would  go  about  to  prove  the  body  or  substance  of 
the  sun  to  be  near  us  because  it  doth  warm  and  enlighten  us,  when 
our  sense  evidenceth  the  distance  of  it  ?  We  live  in  the  beams  of 
the  son,  but  we  cannot  be  said  to  live  in  the  sun,  which  is  so  far 
^nt  from  us.  The  expression  seems  to  be  more  emphatical  than 
to  intend  any  less  than  his  essential  presence ;  but  we  live  in  him 
Qot  only  as  the  efficient  cause  of  our  life,  but  as  the  foundation  sus- 
taining our  lives  and  motions,  as  if  he  were  like  air,  diffiised  round 
^b^  ns;  and  we  move  in  him,  as  Austin  saith,  as  a  sponge  in  the 
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sea,  not  containing  him,  but  being  contained  hj  him.  He  comimdS' 
eth  all,  is  encompassed  by  none ;  he  fills  all,  is  comprehended  bj 
none.  The  Creator  contains  the  world,  the  world  contains  not  the 
Creator ;  as  the  hollow  of  the  hand  contains  the  water,  the  water  in 
the  hollow  of  the  hand  contains  not  the  hand ;  and  therefore  some 
have  chose  to  say,  rather,  that  the  world  is  in  God,  it  lives  and  moves 
in  him,  than  that  God  is  in  the  world.  If  all  things  thus  live  and 
move  in  him,  then  he  is  present  with  everything  that  hath  life  and 
motion ;  and  as  long  as  the  devils  and  damned  have  life,  and  motion, 
and  being,  so  long  is  he  with  them ;  for  whatsoever  lives  and  moves, 
lives  and  moves  in  him.     This  essential  presence  is, 

(1)  Without  any  mixture.  I  fill  heaven  and  earth ;  not,  I  am 
mixed  with  heaven  and  earth :  his  essence  is  not  mixed  with  the 
creatures ;  it  remains  entire  in  itself.  The  sponge  retains  the  nature 
of  a  sponge,  though  encompassed  by  the  sea,  and  moving  in  it;  and 
the  sea  still  retains  its  own  nature.  God  is  most  simple ;  his  essence 
therefore  is  not  mixed  with  anything.  The  light  of  the  sun  is  pres- 
ent  with  the  air,  but  not  mixed  with  it ;  it  remains  light,  and  the  air. 
remains  air ;  the  light  of  the  sun  is  diffiised  through  all  the  hemis- 
phere, it  pierceth  all  transparent  bodies,  it  seems  to  mix  itself  with 
all  things,  yet  remains  unmixed  and  undivided ;  the  light  remains 
light,  and  the  air  remains  air ;  the  air  is  not  light,  though  it  be  en- 
lightened. Or,  take  this  similitude :  When  many  candles  are  lighted 
up  in  a  room,  the  light  is  all  together,  yet  not  mix^d  with  one  an 
other ;  every  candle  hath  a  particular  light  belonging  to  it,  which 
may  be  separated  in  a  moment,  by  removing  one  candle  from  another; 
but  if  they  were  mixed,  they  could  not  be  separated,  at  least  so 
easily.  God  is  not  formally  one  with  the  world,  or  with  any  creature 
in  the  world  bv  his  presence  in  it ;  nor  can  any  creature  in  the 
world,  no,  not  tne  soui  of  man,  or  an  angel,  come  to  be  essentially 
one  with  God,  though  God  be  essentially  present  with  it 

(2.)  The  essential  presence  is  without  any  division  of  himself  "I 
fill  heaven  and  earth,"  not  part  in  heaven,  and  part ,  in  earth ;  I  fill 
one  as  well  as  the  other :  one  part  of  his  essence  is  not  in  one  place, 
and  another  part  of  his  essence  in  another  place,  he  would  then  be 
changeable;  for  that  part  of  his  essence  which  were  now  in  this 
place,  he  might  alter  it  to  another,  and  place  that  part  of  his  essence 
which  were  in  another  place  to  this ;  but  he  is  undivided  everywhere. 
As  his  eternity  is  one  indivisible  point,  though  in  our  conception  we 
divide  it  into  past,  present,  and  to  come,  so  the  whole  world  is  as  a 

Soint  to  him,  in  regard  of  place,  as  before  was  said ;  it  is  as  a  small 
ust,  and  grain  of  dust :  it  is  impossible  that  one  part  of  his  essence 
can  be  separated  from  another,  for  he  is  not  a  body,  to  have  one  part 
separable  from  another.  The  light  of  the  sun  cannot  be  cut  mto 
parts,  it  cannot  be  shut  into  any  place  and  kept  there,  it  is  entire  in 
every  place.  Shall  not  God,  who  gives  the  light  that  power,  be 
mucn  more  present  himself?  Whatsoever  hath  parts  is  finite,  bat 
God  is  infinite,  therefore  hath  no  parts  of  his  essence.  Befddes,  if 
there  were  such  a  division  of  his  being,  he  would  not  be  the  most 
pimple  and  uncompounded  being,  but  would  be  made  up  of  various 
parts ;  he  would  not  be  a  Spirit,  for  parts  are  evidences  of  composi- 
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ion;  and  it  could  not  be  said  thdt  God  is  here  or  there,  but  only  a 
part  of  God  here,  and  a  part  of  God  there.  But  he  fills  heaven  and 
earth;  he  is  as  much  a  God  in  the  earth  beneath  as  in  heaven  above 
(Deut  iv.  39);  entirely  in  all  places,  not  by  scraps  and  fragments  of 
nis  essence. 

(S.)  This  essential  presence  is  not  by  mtdtiplication.  For  that 
whicn  is  infinite  cannot  multiply  itself,  or  make  itself  more  or  greater 
than  it  was. 

(4.)  This  essential  presence  is  not  by  extension  or  difiiision,  as  a 
piece  of  gold  mav  be  beaten  out  to  cover  a  lai^e  compass  of  ground; 
no,  if  God  should  create  millions  of  worlds  he  would  be  in  them  aU, 
not  by  stretching  out  his  being,  but  by  the  infiniteness  of  his  being ; 
nt)t  by  a  new  growth  of  his  being,  but  by  the  same  essence  he  had 
froni  eternity :  upon  the  same  reasons  mentioned  before,  his  sim* 
plicity  and  indivisibility. 

(5.)  But  totally.  There  is  no  space,  not  the  least,  wherein  God  is 
not  wholly,  according  to  his  essence,  and  wherein  his  whole  substance 
doth  not  exist ;  not  a  part  of  heaven  can  be  designed  wherein  the 
Creator  is  not  wholly ;  as  he  is  in  one  part  of  heaven,  he  is  in  every 
part  of  heaven.  Some  kind  of  resemolance  we  may  have  from  the 
vater  of  the  sea,  which  fills  the  great  space  of  the  world,  and  is  dif- 
fused through  all ;  yet  the  essence  of  water  is  in  every  drop  of  water 
in  the  sea,  as  mucn  as  the  whole ;  and  the  same  quality  of  water, 
though  it  comes  short  in  quantity ;  and  why  shall  we  not  allow  God 
a  nobler  way  of  presence  without  diflfusion,  as  is  in  that  ?  or  take 
this  resemblance  ;  since  God  likens  himself  to  light  in  the  Scripture, 
''he  covereth  himself  with  light."*  A  crystal  globe  hung  up  in  the 
air  hath  light  aU  about  it,  all  within  it,  every  part  is  pierced  by  it, 
wherever  you  see  the  crystal  you  see  the  lignt;  the  light  in  one  part 
of  the  cnrstal  cannot  iJe  distinguished  from  the  light  in  the  other 
part;  and  the  whole  essence  of  light  is  in  every  part;  and  shall  not 
God  be  as  much  present  with  his  creatures,  as  one  creature  can  be 
with  another?''  God  is  totally  everywhere  by  his  own  simple  sub- 
stance. • 

Prop,  IV.  God  is  present  beyond  the  world.  He  is  within  and 
above  all  places,  though  places  should  be  infinite  in  number ;  as  he 
was  before  and  beyond  all  time,  so  he  is  above  and  beyond  all  place; 
lelng  fi-om  eternity  before  any  real  time,  he  must  also  be  without  as 
well  as  within  any  real  space;  if  God  were  only  confined  to  the 
world,  he  would  be  no  more  infinite  in  his  essence  than  the  world  is 
in  Quantit)'' ;  as  a  moment  cannot  be  conceived  from  eternity,  wherein 
6oa  was  not  in  being,  so  a  space  cannot  be  conceived  in  the  mind 
of  man,  wherein  God  is  not  present;  he  is  not  contained  in  the  world 
nor  in  the  heavens  (1  Kings  viii.  27).  "  But  will  God  indeed  dwell 
on  the  earth?  Behold,  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  thee." 
Solomon  wonders  that  God  should  appoint  a  temple  to  be  erected  to 
toa  upon  the  earth,  when  he  is  not  contained  in  the  vast  circuit  of 
the  heavens ;  his  essence  is  not  straitened  in  the  limits  of  any  created 
y^\  he  ia  not  contained  in  the  heavens,  t.  e,  in  the  manner  that  he 
is  there;  but  he  is  there  in  his  essence,  and  therefore  cannot  be  con- 
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tained  there  in  1m  essence.  K  it  should  be  meant  only  of  his  power 
and  providence,  it  would  conclude  also  for  his  essence ;  if  his  power 
and  providence  were  infinite,  his  essence  must  be  so  too ;  for  the  in- 
fmiteness  of  his  essence  is  the  ground  of  the  infiniteness  of  his  power. 
It  can  never  enter  into  any  thought,  that  a  finite  essence  can  have 
an  infinite  power,  and  that  an  infinite  power  can  be  without  an  infi- 
nite essence ;  it  cannot  be  meant  of  his  providence,  as  if  Solomon 
should  say,  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  thy  providence; 
for  naming  the  heaven  of  heavens,  that  which  encircles  and  bounds 
the  other  parts  of  dae  world,  he  could  not  suppose  a  providence  to 
be  exercised  where  there  was  no  object  to  exercise  it  about ;  as  no 
creature  is  mentioned  to  be  beyond  the  uttermost  heaven,  which  he 
calls  here  the  heaven  of  heavens :  besides,  to  understand  it  of  his 
providence,  doth  not  consist  with  Solomon's  admiration :  he  wonders 
that  Grod,  that  hath  so  immense  an  essence,  should  dwell  in  a  temple 
made  with  hands ;  he  could  not  so  much  wonder  at  his  providence 
in  those  things  that  immediately  concern  his  worship.  Solomon 
plainly  asserts  this  of  God,  That  he  was  so  fax  from  being  bounded 
within  the  rich  waU  of  the  temple,  which  with  so  much  cost  he  had 
framed  for  the  glory  of  his  name,  that  the  richer  palace  of  the  heaven 
of  heavens  could  not  contain  him ;  it  is  true,  it  could  not  contain 
his  power  and  wisdom,  because  his  wisdom  could  contrive  other,  kind 
of  worlds,  and  his  power  erect  them.  But  doth  the  meaning  of  that 
wise  king  reach  no  farther  than  this  ?  Will  the  power  and  wisdom 
of  God  reside  on  the  earth  ?  He  was  too  wise  to  ask  such  a  ques- 
tion, since  every  object  that  his  eyes  met  with  in  the  world  resolved 
him,  that  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God  dwelt  upon  the  earth,  and 
fflittered  in  everything  he  had  created ;  and  reason  would  assure 
him  that  the  power  that  had  framed  this  world,  was  able  to  frame 
any  more;  but  Solomon,  considering  the  immensity  of  God's  essence, 
wond^  that  God  should  order  a  house  to  be  buUt  for  him,  as  if  he 
wantea  roofs  and  coverings,  and  habitation,  as  bodily  creatures  do. 
Will  God  indeed  dwell  in  a  temple,  who  hath  an  essence  so  immense 
as  not  to  be  contained  in  the  neaven  of  heavens  ?  It  is  not  tie 
heaven  of  heavens  that  can  contain  him,  his  substance.  Here  ho 
asserts  the  immensity  of  his  essence,  and  his  presence  not  only  in 
the  heaven,  but  beyond  the  heavens ;  he  that  is  not  contained  in 
the  heavens,  as  a  man  is  in  a  chamber,  is  without,  and  above,  and 
beyond  the  heavens ;  it  is  not  said,  they  do  not  contain  him,  hjit  it 
is  impossible  they  should  contain  him ;  they  cannot  contain  him.  It 
is  impossible,  then,  but  that  he  should  be  above  them ;  he  that  is 
without  the  compass  of  the  world,  is  not  bounded  by  the  limits  of 
the  world,  as  his  power  is  not  limited  by  the  things  he  hath  made, 
but  can  create  innumerable  worlds,  so  can  his  essence  be  in  innume- 
rable spaces ;  for  as  he  hath  power  enough  to  make  more  worlds,  so 
he  hath  essence  enough  to  nil  them,  and  therefore  cannot  be  con- 
fined to  what  he  hath  already  created ;  innumerable  worlds  cannot 
be  a  sufficient  place  to  contain  God ;  he  can  only  be  a  sufficient  place 
to  himself  ;8r  He  that  was  before  the  world,  and  place,  and  all  tbmgs, 
was  to  himself  a  world,  a  place,  and  everything:**  He  is  really  out 

*  Petar.  ^  Macoor.  loc  afismua  cajk  19,  p.  15& 
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of  the  world  in  himael^  as  he  was  in  himself  before  the  creation  of 
the  world :  as  because  God  was  before  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
we  conclude  his  eternity ;  so  because  h(;  is  without  the  bounds  of  the 
world,  we  conclude  his  unmensity,  and  from  thence  his  omnipresence. 
The  world  cannot  be  said  to  contain  him  since  it  was  created  by 
him;  it  cannot  contain  him  now,  who  was  contained  hy  ijothing  be* 
fore  the  world  was :  as  there  was  no  place  to  contain  him  before  the 
world  was,  there  can  be  no  place  to  contain  him  since  the  world  was. 
God  might  create  more  worlds,  circular  and  round  as  this,  and  those 
could  not  be  so  contiguous,  but  some  spaces  woidd  be  left  between ; 
as,  take  three  round  balls,  lay  them  as  close  as  you  can  to  one  an- 
other, there  will  be  some  spaces  between ;  none  would  say  but  God 
would  be  in  these  spaces,  as  well  as  in  the  world  he  had  created, 
though  there  were  nothing  real  and  positive  in  those  spaces :  why 
Rhould  we  then  exclude  God  from  those  imaginary  spaces  without 
the  world?  God  might  also  create  many  worlds,  and  separate  them 
bv^  distances,  that  they  might  not  touch  one  another,  but  be  at  a  great 
distance  from  one  another ;  and  would  not  God  fill  them  as  well  as  he 
doth  this?  if  so,  he  must  also  fill  the  spaces  between  them ;  for  if  he 
were  in  all  those  worlds,  and  not  in  the  spaces  between  those  worlds, 
his  essence  would  be  divided ;  there  would  be  gaps  in  it,  his  essence 
would  be  out  into  parts,  and  the  distance  between  every  part  of  his  . 
essence,  would  be  as  great  as  the  space  between  each  world.  The 
essence  of  God  may  be  conceived  then  well  enough  to  be  in  all  those 
infinite  spaces  where  he  can  erect  new  worlds. 

I  shall  give  one  place  more  to  prove  both  these  propositions,  viz. 
that  God  is  essentiallv  in  every  part  of  the  worla,  and  essentially 
above  ours  without  the  world  (!&a.  Ixvi.  1) :  "  The  heaven  is  my 
throne,  and  the  earth  is  mv  footstool."  He  is  essentially  in  every 
part  of  the  world ;  he  is  in  heaven  and  earth  at  the  same  time,  as  a 
man  is  upon  his  throne  and  his  footstool.  God  describes  himself  in 
a  human  shape,  accommodated  to  our  capacity ;  as  if  he  had  his 
head  in  heaven,  and  his  feet  on  earth.  Doth  not  his  essence  then, 
fill  all  intermediate  spaces  between  heaven  and  earth  ?  As  when  the 
head  of  a  man  is  in  the  upper  part  of  a  room,  and  his  feet  upon  the 
fioor,  his  bodv  filhs  up  the  space  between  the  head  and  his  feet :  this 
is  meant  of  the  essence  of  God ;  it  is  a  similitude  drawn  from  kings 
sitting  upon  the  throne,  and  not  their  power  and  authority,  but  the 
feet  of  their  persons  are  supported  by  the  footstool ;  so  here  it  is  not 
meant  only  of  the  perfections  of  God,  but  the  essence  of  God.  Be- 
sides, God  seems  to  tax  them  with  an  erroneous  conceit  they  had, 
as  though  his  essence  were  in  the  temple,  and  not  in  any  part  of 
the  world ;  therefore  God  makes  an  opposition  between  heaven  and 
earth,  and  the  temple :  "  Where  is  the  hou&e  that  you  built  unto 
me  ?  and  where  is  tne  place  of  my  rest  ?"  Had  he  understood  it  only 
of  his  providence,  it  had  not  been  anything  against  their  mistake ;  for 
they  granted  his  providence  to  be  not  only  in  the  temple,  but  in  all 

Sarts  of  the  world.  "  Where  is  the  house  that  you  build  to  me ;"  to 
[e,  not  to  my  power  or  providence,  but  think  to  include  Me  within 
those  walls.  Again,  it  shows  God  to  be  above  the  heavens,  if  the 
heavens  be  his  throne ;  he  sits  upon  them,  and  is  above  them, 
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kings  are  above  the  thrones  on  which  they  sit.  So  it  cannot  he 
meant  of  his  providence,  because  no  creature  being  without  the 
^sphere  of  the  heavens,  there  is  nothing  of  the  power  and  the  provi- 
dence  of  God  visible  there,  for  there  is  nothing  for  him  to  employ 
his  providence  about ;  for  providence  supposeth  a  creature  in  actual 
being ;  it  must  be  therefore  meant  of  his  essence,  which  is  above  the 
world  and  in  the  world.  And  the  like  proof  vou  mav  see  (Job.  xi 
7,  8),  "It  is  as  high  as  heaven,  what  canst  tnou  dor  deeper  than 
hell,  what  canst  thou  know  ?  the  measure  thereof  is  longer  than  the 
earth,  and  broader  than  the  sea."  Where  he  intends  the  unsearcha- 
bleness  of  God's  wisdom,  but  proves  it  by  the  infiniteness  of  his  es- 
sence, (Heb.)  "  he  is  the  height  of  the  heavens,"  he  is  the  top  of  all 
the  heavens ;  so  that,  when  you  have  begun  at  the  lowest  part,  and 
traced  him  through  all  the  creatures,  you  will  find  his  essence  filling 
all  the  creatures,  to  be'  at  the  top  oi  the  world,  and  infinitely  be- 
yond it. 

Prop.  V.  This  is  the  property  of  Grod,  incommunicable  to  any 
creature.  As  no  creature  can  be  eternal  and  immutable,  so  no  crea- 
ture can  be  immense,  because  it  cannot  be  infinite ;  nothing  can  be 
of  an  infinite  nature,  and  therefore  nothing  of  an  immense  presence 
but  God.  It  cannot  be  communicated  to  the  hutnan  nature  of  Christ, 
though  in  union  with  the  Divine  ;>  some  indeed  argue,  that  Christ  in 
regard  of  his  human  nature  is  everywhere,  because  he  sits  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,  and  the  right  hand  of  God  is  everywhere.  His 
sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God  signifies  his  exaltation,  and  cannot 
with  any  reason,  be  extended  to  such  a  kind  of  arguing.  "  The 
hearts  of  kings  are  in  the  hand  of  (rod ;"  are  the  hearts  of  kings 
everywhere,  because  God's  hand  is  everywhere  ?  The  souls  of  the 
righteous  are  in  the  hand  of  God ;  is  the  soul,  therefore,  of  every 
righteous  man  everywhere  in  the  world  ?  The  right  hand  of  God 
is  from  eternity ;  is  the  humanity  of  Christ,  therefore,  from  eternity, 
because  it  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  God?  The  right  hand  of  God 
made  the  world ;  did  the  humanity  of  Christ,  therefore,  make  heaven 
and  earth  ?  the  humanity  of  Christ  must  then  be  confounded  with 
his  divinity ;  be  the  same  with  it,  not  united  to  it.  All  creatures 
are  distinct  from  their  Creator,  and  cannot  inherit  the  properties  es- 
sential to  his  nature,  as  eternity,  immensity,  immutability,  omnipres- 
ence, omniscience ;  no  angel,  no  soul,  no  creature  can  be  in  all  placea 
at  once ;  before  they  can  be  so  they  must  be  immense,  and  so  must 
cease  to  be  creatures,  and  commence  God ;  this  is  impossible. 

II.  Beasons  to  prove  God's  essential  presence.  Bexvson  L  Because 
he  is  infinite.  As  he  is  infinite,  he  is  everywhere ;  as  he  is  simple, 
his  whole  essence  is  everywhere :  for,  in  regard  of  his  infiniteness, 
he  hath  no  bounds;  in  regard  of  his  simplicity,  he  hath  no  parts: 
^  and,  therefore,  those  that  deny  God's  onmipreserice,  though  they 
pretend  to  own  him  infinite,  must  really  conceive  him  finite. 

1.  God  is  infinite  in  his  perfections.  None  can  set  bounds  to  ter- 
minate the  greatness  and  excellency  of  God  (Ps.  cxlv.  3):  "His 
greatness  is  unsearchable,"  Sept.  oU  Ian  niQag,  there  is  no  end,  no 
junitation.    What  hath  no  end  is  infinite ;  his  power  is  infinite  (Job 

<  Bivet    P0.  cz.  p.  801,  coL  2 
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V.  9):  "  which  doth  mreat  things  and  unsearchable ;" — ^no  end  of  those 
fliings  he  is  able  to  do.  His  wisdom  infinite  (Ps.  cxlvii.  6) ;  he  under- 
stands all  things  past,  present,  and  to  come;  what  is  already  made, 
what  is  possible  to  be  made.  His  duration  infinite  (Job  xxxvi.  26J: 
"The  number  of  his  years  cannot  be  searched  out,"  'jmiQuyiog.  To 
make  a  finite  thing  oi  nothing  is  an  argument  of  an  infinite  virtue. 
Infinite  power  can  only  extract  something  out  of  the  barren  womb 
of  nothing;  but  all  things  were  drawn  forth  by  the  word  of  Grod,  the 
heavens,  and  all  the  host  of  them ;  the  sun,  moon*,  stars,  the  rich 
embellishments  of  the  world,  appeared  in  being  "  at  the  breath  of  his 
mouth"  (Ps.  xxxiii.  6).  The  author,  therefore,  must  be  infinite ; 
and  since  nothing  is  the  cause  of  God,  or  of  any  perfection  in  him,— 
since  he  derives  not  his  bein^,  or  the  least  spark  of  his  glorious  na« 
tore,  fi'om  anything  without  him, — he  cannot  be  limited  in  any  part 
of  his  nature  by  anything  without  him ;  and,  indeed,  the  infinitenesa 
of  his  power  and  his  other  perfections  is  asserted  by  the  prophet, 
when  he  tells  us  that  "  the  nations  are  as  a  drop  of  a  bucket,  or  the 
duatof  the  balance,  and  less  than  nothing  and  vanity"  (Isa.  xl.  15, 17), 
they  are  all  so  in  regard  of  his  power,  wisdom,  &c.  Conceive  what 
a  little  thing  a  grain  of  dust  or  sand  is  to  all  the  dust  that  may  be 
made  by  the  rubbish  of  a  house :  what  a  little  thing  the  heap  of  the 
rubbish  of  a  house  is  to  the  vast  heap  of  the  rubbish  of  a  whole  city, 
such  an  one  as  London ;  how  little  that,  also,  would  be  to  the  dust 
of  a  whole  empire ;  how  inconsiderable  that,  also,  to  the  dust  of  one 
Quarter  of  the  world,  Europe  or  Asia ;  how  much  less  that,  still,  to 
tae  dust  of  the  whole  world  I  The  whole  world  is  composed  of  an 
unconceivable  number  of  atoms,  and  the  sea  of  an  unconceivable 
number  of  drops ;  now  what  a  little  grain  of  dust  is  in  comparison 
to  the  dust  of  the  whole  world — ^a  drop  of  water  from  the  sea,  to  all 
the  drops  remaining  in  the  sea — ^that  is  the  whole  world  to  God. 
Conceive  it  still  less,  a  mere  nothing,  yet  is  it  all  less  than  this  in 
comparison  of  God ;  there  can  be  nothing  more  magnificently  expres- 
sive of  the  infiniteness  of  God  to  a  human  conception,  than  this  ex- 
pression of  God  himself  in  the  prophet.  In  the  perfection  of  a  crea- 
ture, something  still  may  be  thought  greater  to  oe  added  to  it;  but 
God  containing  all  perfections  in  himself  formally,  if  they  be  mere 
perfections,  and  eminently,  if  they  be  but  perfections  in  the  creature, 
mixed  with  imperfection,  nothing  can  be  thought  greater,  and  there* 
fore  ever^  one  of  them  is  infinite. 

2.  If  his  perfections  be  infinite,  his  essence  must  be  so.  How  God 
can  have  infinite  perfections,  and  a  finite  essence,  is  unconceivable 
by  a  human  or  angelical  understanding ;  an  infinite  power,  an  infinite 
^adom,  an  infinite  duration,  must  needs  speak  an  infinite  essence ; 
fiince  the  infiniteness  of  his  attributes  is  grounded  upon  the  infinite- 
nesa of  his  essence :  to  own  infinite  perfections  in  a  finite  subject  is 
contradictory.  The  manner  of  acting  by  his  power,  and  knowing 
by  his  wisdom,  cannot  exceed  the  manner  of  being  by  his  essence. 
His  perfections  flow  from  his  essence,  and  the  principle  must  be  of 
the  same  rank  with  what  flows  from  it ;  and,  if  we  conceive  his 
oBaence  to  be  the  cause  of  his  perfections,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that 
an  infinite  effect  should  arise  from  a  finite  cause :  bu^  indeed,  hia 
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perfections  axe  his  essence ;  for  though  we  conceive  the  essence  o! 
God  as  the  subject,  and  the  attributes  of  God  as  faculties  and  qualities 
in  that  subject,  according  to  our  weak  model,  who  cannot  conceive 
of  an  infinite  God  without  some  manner  of  likeness  to  ourselves — 
who  find  understanding,  and  wiQ,  and  power  in  us  distinct  &om  our 
substance ;  yet  truly  and  really  there  is  no  distinction  between  his 
essence  and  attributes ;  one  is  inseparable  from  the  other.  His  power 
and  wisdom  are  his  essence ;  and  therefore  to  maintain  God  infinite 
in  the  one,  and  finite  in  the  other,  is  to  make  a  monstrous  god,  and 
have  an  unreasonable  notion  of  the  Deity;  for  there  would  be  the 
greatest  disproportion  in  his  nature,  since  there  is  no  greater  dispro- 
portion can  possibly  be  between  one  thing  and  another  than  there 
IS  between  finite  and  infinite.  God  must  not  only  then  be  com- 
pounded,, but  have  parts  of  the  greatest  distance  from  one  another 
m  nature;  but  God,  oein^the  most  simple  being  without  the  least 
composition,  both  must  be  equally  infinite :  if,  then,  his  essence  be 
not  infinite,  his  power  and  wisdom  cannot  be  infinite,  which  is  both 
against  scripture  and  reason.  Again,  how  should  his  essence  be 
finite,  and  his  perfections  be  infinite,  since  nothing  out  of  him^lf 
gave  them  either  the  one  or  the  other  ?k  Again,  either  the  essence 
can  be  infinite,  or  it  cannot ;  if  it  cannot,  there  must  be  some  cauae 
of  that  impossibility;  that  can  be  nothing  without  him,  because 
nothing  without  him  can  be  as  powerful  as  himself,  much  less  too 
powerful  for  him ;  nothing  within  him  can  be  an  enemy  to  his  high- 
est perfection ;  since  he  is  necessarily  what  he  is,  he  must  be  neces- 
sarily the  most  perfect  being,  and  therefore  necessarily  infinite,  since 
to  be  something  infinitely  is  a  greater  perfection  than  to  be  some- 
thing finitely  :i  if  he  can  be  infinite  he  is  infinite,  otherwise  he  could 
be  greater  than  he  is,  and  so  more  blessed  and  more  perfect  than  he 
is,  which  is  impossible :  for  being  the  most  perfect  Being,  to  whom 
nothing  can  be  added,  he  must  needs  be  infinite. 

3.  If  J  therefore,  God  have  an  infinite  essence,  he  hath  an  infinite 
presence.  An  infinite  essence  cannot  be  contained  in  a  finite  place, 
as  those  things  which  are  finite  have  a  bounded  space  wherein  they 
are ;  so  that  which  is  infinite  hath  an  unbounded  space ;  for,  -as  finite- 
ness  speaks  limitedness,  so  infiniteness  speaks  unboundedness ;  and 
if  we  grant  to  God  an  infinite  duration,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  ac- 
knowledging an  infinite  presence :  indeed,  the  infiniteness  of  God  is 
a  property  belonging  to  him  in  regard  of  time  and  place ;  he  is 
bounded  by  no  place,  and  limited  to  no  time.  Again,  infinite  essence 
may  as  well  be  everywhere,  as  infinite  power  reaches  everything; 
it  may  as  well  be  present  with  every  being,  as  infinite  power  in  its 
working  may  be  present  with  nothing  to  brmg  it  into  being.  Where 
God  worjks  by  his  power,  he  is  present  in  his  essence ;  because  his 
power  and  his  essence  cannot  be  separated ;  and  therefore  his  power, 
wisdom.,  goodness,  cannot  be  anywhere  where  his  essence  is  not: 
his  essence  cannot  be  severed  from  his  power,  nor  his  power  frx)m 
his  essence ;  for  the  power  of  God  is  nothing  but  God  acting,  and 
the  wisdom  of  God  nothing  but  God  knowing.   As  the  power  of  God 

^  Am^rald  de  Trinitat  p.  89. 
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is  always,  so  is  his  essence — as  the  power  of  God  is  eveiywliere,  so 
is  his  essence :  whatsoever  God  is,  he  is  alway,  and  everywhere.     To 
confine  him  to  a  place,  is  to  measure  his  essence ;  as  to  confine  his 
actions,  is  to  limit  his  power ;  his  essence  being  no  less  infinite  than 
his  power  and  his  wisdom,  can  be  no  more  bounded  than  his  power 
and  wisdom ;  but  they  are  not  separable  from  his  essence,  yea,  they 
are  his  essence.     If  God  did  not  fill  the  whole  world,  he  would  tie 
determined  to  some  place,  and  excluded  from  others ;  and  so  his 
substance  would  have  bounds  and  limits,  and  then  something  might 
be  conceived  greater  than  God ;  for  we  may  conceive  that  a  creature 
may  be  made  by  God  of  so  vast  a  greatness  as  to  fill  the  whole  world, 
for  the  power  of  God  is  able  to  make  a  body  that  should  take  up  the 
whole  space  between  heaven  and  earth,  and  reach  to  every  comer 
of  it    feut  nothing  can  be  conceived  by  any  creature  greater  than 
God;  he  exceeds  all  things,  and  is  exceeded  by  none.     God,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  included  in  heaven,  nor  included  in  the  earth ;  can 
not  be  contained  in  either  of  them;  for,  if  we  should  imagine  them 
vaster  than  they  are,  yet  still  they  would  be  finite ;  and  if  his  essence 
were  contained  in  them,  it  could  be  no  more  infinite  than  the  world 
which  contains  it,  as  water  is  not  of  a  larger  compass  than  the  vessel 
which  contains  it     K  the  essence  of  God  were  limited,  either  in  the 
heavens  or  earth,  it  must  needs  be  finite,  as  the  heaven  and  earth 
are;  but  there  is  no  proportion  between  finite  and  infinite;  God, 
therefore,  cannot  be  contained  in  them.    K  there  were  an  infinite 
body,  that  must  be  everywhere ;  certainly,  then,  an  infinite  Spirit 
must  be  eveiy  where ;  unless  we  will  account  him  finite,  we  can  ren 
der  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  in  one  creature  as  well  as  in 
another.     If  he  be  in  heaven,  which  is  his  creature,  why  can  he  not 
be  in  the  earth,  which  is  as  well  his  creature  as  the  heavens? 

Reason  II.  Because  of  the  continual  operation  of  God  in  the  world. 
This  was  one  reason  which  made  the  heathen  believe  that  there  was 
an  infinity  Spirit  in  the  vast  body  of  the  world,  acting  in  eveirthing, 
and  producing  those  admirable  motions  which  we  see  everywnere  in 
nature :  that  cause  which  acts  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  is  also  in 
the  most  perfect  manner  present  with  its  effects. 

God  preserves  all,  and  therefore  is  in  all ;  the  apostle  thought  it  a 
good  induction  (Acts  xvii.  27),  "  He  is  not  far  from  us,  for  in  him 
we  hve."  For  being  as  much  as  because^  shows,  that  from  his  opera- 
tion he  concluded  his  real  presence  with  all :  it  is  not.  His  virtue  is 
not  fer  fix)m  every  one  of  us,  but  He,  his  substance,  himself;  for, 
none  that  acknowledge  a  God  will  deny  the  absence  of  the  virtue 
of  God  fix)m  any  part  of  the  world.  He  works  in  everything,  every- 
thing lives  and  works  in  him ;  therefore  he  is  present  with  all:™  or 
rather,  if  things  live,  they  are  in  God,  who  gives  them  life.  If  things 
live,  God  is  in  them,  ana  gives  them  life ;  if  things  move,  God  is  in 
them,  and  gives  them  motion ;  if  things  have  any  being,  God  is  in 
Aem,  and  gives  them  being;  if  God  withdraws  nimself,  they  pres- 
ently lose  their  being,  and  tncrefore  some  have  compared  the  crea- 
ture to  the  impression  of  a  seal  upon  the  water,  that  cannot  be  pre- 
Knred  but  by  the  presence  of  the  seal.    As  his  presence  was  actual 
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with  what  he  created,  so  his  presence  is  actual  with  what  he  preflervea^ 
since  creation  and  preservation  do  so  little  diflfer;  if  (Jod  creates  things 
by  his  essential  presence,  by  the  same  he  supports  them ;  if  his  sub- 
stance cannot  be  disjoined  from  his  preserving  power,  his  power  and 
wisdom  cannot  be  separated  from  his  essence ;  where  there  are  the 
marks  of  the  one,  there  is  the  presence  of  the  other ;  for  it  is  by  his 
essence  that  he  is  powerful  and  wise ;  no  man  can  distinguish  the 
one  from  the  other  in  a  simple  being ;  God  doth  not  preserve  and 
act  things  by  a  virtue  difiused  from  him.  It  may  be  demanded 
whether  that  virtue  be  distinct  from  God ;  if  it  be  not,  it  is  then  the 
essence  of  God ;  if  it  be  distinct  it  is  a  creature,  and  then  it  may  be 
asked,  how  that  virtue  which  preserves  other  things,  is  preserved 
itself;  it  must  be  ultimately  resolved  into  the  essence  of  God,  or  else 
there  must  be  a  running  in  infinitum:  or  else,°  is  that  virtue  of  God 
a  substance,  or  not?  is  it  endued  with  understanding,  or  not?  If 
it  hath  understanding,  how  doth  it  differ  from  God  ?  K  it  wants 
understanding,  can  any  imagine  that  the  support  of  the  world,  the 
guidance  of  all  creatures,  the  wonders  of  nature,  can  be  wrought^ 
preserved,  managed  by  a  virtue  that  hath  nothing  of  understanding 
i'n  it?  If  it  be  not  a  substance,  it  can  much  less  be  able  to  produce 
such  excellent  operations  as  the  preserving  all  the  kinds  of  things  in 
the  world,  and  ordering  them  to  perform  such  excellent  ends ;  this 
virtue  is,  therefore,  God  himself — ^the  infinite  power  and  wisdom  of 
God ;  and  therefore,  wheresoever  the  effects  of  these  are  seen  in  the 
world,  God  is  essentially  present:  some  creatures,  indeed,  act  at  a 
distance  by  a  virtue  diflfused.  But  such  a  manner  of  acting  comes 
from  a  limitedness  of  nature,  that  such  a  nature  cannot  be  everywhere 
present  and  extend  its  substance  to  all  parts.  To  act  by  a  virtue, 
speaks  the  subject  finite,  and  it  is  a  part  of  indigence :  kings  act  in 
their  kindoms  by  ministers  and  messengers,  because  they  cannot  act 
otherwise ;  but  God  being  infinitely  perfect,  works  all  things  in  all 
immediately  (1  Cor.  xii.  6).  Illumination,  sanctification,  grace,  &c^ 
are  the  immediate  works  of  God  in  the  heart,  and  immediate  agents 
are  present  with  what  they  do :  it  is  an  argument  of  the  greater  per- 
fection of  a  being,  to  know  things  immediately,  which  are  done  in 
several  places,  than  to  know  them  at  the  second  hand  by  instruments; 
it  is  no  less  a  perfection  to  be  everywhere,  rather  than  to  be  tied  to 
one  place  of  action,  and  to  act  in  other  places  by  instruments,  for 
want  of  a  power  to  act  immediately  itself.  God,  indeed,  acts  by 
means  and  second  causes  in  his  providential  dispensations  in  the 
world,  but  this  is  not  out  of  any  defect  of  power  to  work  all  imme- 
diately himself;  but  he  thereby  accommodates  his  way  of  acting  to 
the  nature  of  the  creature,  and  the  order  of  things  which  he  hath  set- 
tled in  the  world.  And  when  he  works  by  means,  he  acts  with  those 
means,  in  those  means,  sustains  their  faculties  and  virtues  in  them, 
concurs  with  them  by  his  power ;  so  that  God's  acting  by  means 
doth  rather  strengthen  his  essential  presence  than  weaken  it,  since 
there  is  a  necessary  dependence  of  the  creatures  upon  the  Creator  in 
their  being  and  acting ;  and  what  they  are,  they  are  by  the  power 
of  God ;  what  they  act,  they  act  in  the  power  of  God,  concurring 
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With  them ;  they  have  their  motion  in  him  aa  well  as  their  being ; 
and  where  the  power  of  God  is,  his  essence  is,  because  they  are 
inseparable;  and  so  this  omnipresence  ariseth  from  the  simplicity 
of  the  nature  of  Qod ;  the  more  vast  anything  is,  the  less  confined. 
All  that  will  acknowledge  God  so  great,  as  to  be  able  to  work  all 
things  by  his  will,  without  an  essential  presence,«cannot  imagine  him 
upon  the  same  reason,  so  little  as  to  be  contained  in,  and  bounded 
bj  any  place. 

Rsason  III.  Because  of  his  supreme  perfection.  No  perfection  i^ 
wanting  to  God ;  but  an  unbounded  essence  is  a  perfection;  a  limited 
one  is  an  imperfection.  Though  it  be  a  perfection  in  a  man  to  be 
wise,  yet  it  is  an  imperfec'.^on  that  his  wisdom  cannot  rule  all  the 
things  that  concern  hir* ;  though  it  be  a  perfection  to  be  present  in 
a  place  where  his  afifaii'L  lie,  y^t  is  it  an  imperfection  that  ne  cannot 
be  present  everywhere  in  the  midst  of  all  his  concerns ;  if  any  man 
coiild  be  so,  it  would  be  universally  owned  as  a  prime  perfection  in 
him  above  others :  is  that  which  would  be  a  perfection  m  man  to  be 
denied  to  God?o  as  that  which  hath  life  is  more  perfect  than  that 
which  hath  not  life ;  and  that  which  hath  sense  is  more  perfect  than 
that  which  hath  only  life  as  the  plants  have ;  and  what  hath  reason, 
is  more  perfect  than  that  which  hath  only  life  and  sense,  as  the  beasts 
have;  so  what  is  everywhere,  is  more  perfect  than  that  which  is 
bounded  in  some  narrow  confines :  if  a  power  of  motion  be  more 
excellent  than  to  be  bed-rid,  and  swiftness  in  a  creature  be  a  more 
excellent  endowment  than  to  be  slow  and  snail-like,  then  to  be  every- 
where without  motion,  is  inconceivably  a  greater  excellency  than  to 
be  everywhere  successively  by  motion.  God  sets  forth  his  readiness 
to  help  his  people  and  punish  his  enemies,  or  his  omnipresence,  by 
swiftness,  or  "flying  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind"  (Ps.  xviii.  10):  the 
w^ind  is  in  every  part  of  the  air,  where  it  blows ;  it  cannot  be  said 
that  it  is  in  this  or  that  point  of  the  air  where  you  feel  it,  so  as  to 
exclude  it  from  another  part  of  the  air  where  you  are  not;  it  seems 
to  possess  all  at  once.  If  the  Divine  essence  had  any  bounds  of 
place,  it  would  be  imperfect,  as  well  as  if  it  had  bounds  of  time ; 
where  anything  hath  limitation,  it  hath  some  defect  in  being ;  and 
therefore  if  God  were  confined  or  concluded,  he  would  be  as  good  as 
nothing  in  regard  of  infiuiteness.  Whence  should  this  restraint  arise ? 
there  is  no  power  above  him  to  restrain  him  to  a  certain  space ;  if 
so,  then  he  would  not  be  God,  but  that  power  which  restrained  him 
would  be  God :  not  firom  his  own  nature,  for  the  being  everywhere 
implies  no  contradiction  to  his  nature ;  if  his  own  nature  determined 
him  to  a  certain  place,  then  if  he  removed  from  that  place,  he  would 
act  against  his  nature ;  to  conceive  any  such  thing  of  God  is  highly 
absurd.  It  cannot  be  thought  God  should  voluntarily  impose  any 
Buch  restraint  or  confinement  upon  himself;  this  would  be  to  deny 
himself  a  perfection  he  might  have ;  if  God  have  not  this  perfection, 
it  is  either  because  it  is  inconsistent  with  his  nature ;  or,  because  he 
cannot  have  it ;  or,  because  he  will  not.  The  former  cannot  be;  for 
if  he  hath  impressed  upon  air  and  light  a  resemblance  of  his  excel* 
lencj,  to  difiiise  themselves  and  fill  so  vast  a  space,  is  such  an  excel* 
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lency  inconsistent  with  the  Creator  more  than  the  creature  ?  whatso- 
ever perfection  the  creature  hath,  is  eminently  in  God  "  Understand, 
O  ye  brutish  among  the  people:  and  ye  fools,  when  will  you  be  wise? 
He  that  planted  the  ear,  shall  he  not  hear?  he  that  formed  the  eye^ 
shall  he  not  see?  he  that  teacheth  man  knowledge,  shall  not  he 
know  ?"  (Ps.  xciv.  8,  9.)  By  the  same  reason  he  tnat  hath  given 
such  a  power  to  those  creatures,  air  and  light,  shall  not  he  be  much 
more  filling  all  spaces  of  the  world  ?  It  is  so  clear  a  rule,  that  the 
"Psalmist  fixes  a  folly  and  brutishness  upon  those  that  deny  it ;  it  is 
not  therefore  inconsistent  with  his  nature,  it  were  not  then  a  perfec- 
tion but  an  imperfection ;  but  whatsoever  is  an  excellency  in  crea- 
tures, cannot  in  a  way  of  eminency  .be  an  imperfection  in  God ;  if  it 
be  then  a  perfection,  and  God  want  it,  it  is  because  he  cannot  have 
it;  where,  then,  is  his  power?  How  can  he  be  then  the  fountain  of 
his  own  Being?  If  he  will  not,  where  is  his  love  to  his  own  nature 
and  glory  ?  smce  no  creature  would  deny  that  to  itself  which  it  can 
have,  ana  is  an  excellency  to  it;  God,  therefore,  hath  not  only  a 
power  or  fitness  to  be  everjrwhere,  but  he  is  actuaDv  everywhere. 

Reason  IV.  Because  of  his  immutability.  If  God  did  not  fill  all 
the  spaces  of  heaven  and  earth,  but  only  possess  one,  yet  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  God  hath  a  po'./er  to  move  himself  to  another. 
It  were  absurd  to  fix  God  in  a  part  of  the  heavens,  like  a  stai 
in  an  orb,  without  a  power  of  motion  to  another  place.  If  he 
be  therefore  essentially  in  heaven,  may  he  not  be  upon  the  earth  if 
he  please,  and  transfer  his  substance  from  one  place  to  another?  to 
say  he  cannot,  is  to  deny  him  a  perfection  which  he  hath  bestowed 
upon  his  creatures;  the  angels,  his  messengers,  are  sometimes  in 
heaven,  sometimes  on  the  earth ;  the  eagles,  meaner  creatures,  are 
sometimes  in  the  air  out  of  sight,  sometimes  upon  the  earth.  If  he 
doth  move,  therefore,  and  recede  from  one  place  and  settle  in  an- 
other, doth  he  not  declare  himself  mutable  by  changing  places? — ^by 
being  where  he  was  not  before,  and  in  not  being  where  he  was  be- 
fore ?  He  would  not  fill  heaven  and  earth  at  once,  but  successively; 
no  man  can  be  said  to  fill  a  room,  that  moves  fix)m  one  part  oi  a 
room  to  another ;  if  therefore  any  in  their  imaginations  stake  God 
to  the  heavens,  thev  render  him  less  than  his  creatures ;  if  they 
allow  him  a  power  oi  motion  from  one  place  to  another,  they  conceive 
him  changeable ;  and  in  either  of  them  they  own  him  no  greater  than 
a  finite  and  limited  Being ;  limited  to  heaven,  if  they  fix  him  there ; 
limited  to  that  space  to  which  thev  imagine  him  to  move. 

Reason  V.  Because  of  his  omiiipotency.  The  Almightiness  of 
God  is  a  notion  settled  in  the  minds  of  all, — ^that  God  can  do  what- 
soever he  pleases,  everything  that  is  not  against  the  purity  of  his 
nature,  ana  doth  not  imply  a  contradiction  in  itself;  he  can  there- 
fore create  millions  of  worlds  greater  than  this;  and  millions  of 
heavens  greater  than  this  heaven  he  hath  already  created ;  if  so,  he 
is  then  in  inconceivable  spaces  beyond  this  world,  for  his  essence 
is  not  l?s^  narrower  tl.in  his  power;  nnd  liis  power  is  not  to  be 
thought  of  a  further  extent  than  his  essence ;  he  cannot  be  excluded 
therefore  from  those  vast  spaces  where  his  power  may  fix  those 
worlds  if  he  please ;  if  so,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  shoiild  fill 
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world :  and  there  is  no  reason  to  exclude  God  from  the  narrow  spaco 
of  this  world,  that  is  not  cbntained  in  infinite  spaces  beyond  the 
world.    God  is  wheresoever  he  hath  a  power  to  act ;  but  he  hath  a 

Eower  to  act  everywhere  in  the  world,  everywhere  out  of  the  world; 
e  i3  therefore  everywhere  in  the  world,  everywhere  out  of  the  world. 
Before  this  world  was  made,  he  had  a  power  to  make  it  in  the  space 
where  now  it  stands  ^  was  he  not  then  unlimitedly  where  the  world 
now  is,  before  the  world  received  a  being  by  his  powerful  word  ? 
Why  should  he  not  then  be  in  every  part  of  the  world  now  ?  Can 
it  be  thought  that  God  who  was  immense  before,  should,  after  he 
had  created  the  world,  contract  himself  to  the  limits  of  one  of  his 
creatures^  and  tie  himself  to  a  particidar  place  of  his  own  creation, 
and  be  less  after  his  creation  than  he  was  before?  This  might  also 
be  prosecuted  by  an  argument  from  his  eternity.  What  is  eternal 
induration,  is  immense  in  essence;  tl^e  same  reason  which  renders 
him  eternal,  renders  him  immense ;  that  which  proves  him  to  be 
always,  will  prove  him  to  be  eveijwhere. 

ni.  The  third  thing  is.  Propositions  for  the  further  clearing  this 
doctrine  from  any  exceptions. 

1.  This  truth  is  not  weakened  by  the  expressions  in  Scripture, 
where  God  is  said  to  dwell  in  heaven  and  in  the  temple. 

(1.)  He  is  indeed  said  to  sit  in  heaven  (Ps.  ii.  4),  and  to  dwell  on 
high  (Ps.  cxiii.  6),  but  he  is  nowhere  said  to  dwell  only  in  the 
havens,  as  confined  to  them.  It  is  the  court  of  his  majestical  pres- 
ence, but  not  the  prison  of  his  essence :  for  when  we  are  told  that 
"the  heaven  is  his  throne,"  we  are  told  with  the  same  breath  that 
the  "  earth  is  his  footstool"  (Isa.  Ixvi.  1).  He  dwells  on  high,  in 
regard  of  the  excellency  of  his  nature,  but  he  is  in  all  places,  m  re- 
gard of  the  diffusion  of  his  presence.  The  sold  is  essentially  in  all 
parts  of  the  body,  but  it  doth  not  exert  the  same  operations  in  all ; 
the  more  noble  discoveries  of  it  are  in  the  head  and  heart  In  the 
head  where  it  exerciseth  the  chiefest  senses  for  the  enriching  the  un- 
derstanding ;  in  the  heart,  where  it  vitally  resides,  and  communicates 
life  and  motion  to  the  r^  of  the  body.  It  doth  not  understand 
with  the  foot  or  toe,  though.it  be  in  all  parts  of  the  body  it  informs; 
and  90  God  may  be  said  to  dwell,  in  heaven,  in  regard  of  the  more 
excellent  and  majestic  representations  of  himself,  both  to  the  crea- 
tures that  inhabit  the  place,  as  angels  and  blessed  spirits,  and  also  in 
those  marks  of  his  greatness  which  he  hath  planted  before,  those  spirit- 
ual natures  which  have  a  nobler  stamp  of  God  upon  them,  and  those 
excellent  bodies,  as  sun  and  stars,  wnich,  as  so  many  tapers,  light 
us  to  behold  his  glory  (Ps.  xix.  1),  and  astonish  the  minds  of  men 
when  they  gaze  upon  them.  It  is  his  court,  where  he  hath  the  most 
solemn  worship  from  his  creatures,  all  his  courtiers  attending  there 
with  a  pure  love  and  glowing  zeal.  He  reigns  there  in  a  special 
manner,  without  any  opposition  to  his  government;  it  is,  therefore, 
called  his  "  holy  dwelling  place"  (2  Chron.  iii.  27).  The  earth  hath 
not  that  title,  since  sin  cast  a  stain-  and  a  ruining  curse  upon  it.  The 
earth  is  not  his  throne,  because  his  government  is  opposed:  but 
heaven  is  none  of  Satan's  precinct,  and  the  rule  of  God  is  uncontra- 
licted  by  the  inhabitants  of  it     It  is  from  thence  also  he  hath 
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fiveii  the  greatest  discoveries  of  himself;  thenoe  he  sends  the  angeli 
is  messengers,  his  Son  upon  Redemption,  his  Spirit  for  sanctifica 
tion.  From  heaven  his  gifts  drop  down  upon  our  heads,  and  his 
grace  upon  our  hearts  (James  iii.  17),  From  thence  the  chiefest 
blessings  of  earth  descend.  The  motions  of  the  heavens  fatten  the 
earth ;  and  the  heavenly  bodies  are  but  stewards  to  the  earthly  com- 
forts for  man  by  their  influence.  Heaven  is  the  richest,  vastest, 
most  steadfast,  and  majestic  part  of  the  visible  creation.  It  is  there 
where  he  will  at  last  manifest  himself  to  his  people  in  a  AiU  con- 
junction of  grace  and  glory,  and  be  forever  open  to  his  people  iu 
uninterrupted  expressions  of  goodness,  and  discoveries  of  his  pres 
ence,  as  a  reward  of  their  labor  and  service ;  and  in  these  respects 
it  may  peculiarly  be  called  his  throne.  And  this  doth  no  more  hin- 
der his  essential  presence  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  than  it  doth  his 
gracious  presence  in  all  the  hearts  of  his  people.  God  is  in  heaven, 
m  regard  of  the  manifestation  of  his  glory ;  in  hell,  by  the  expres- 
sions of  his  justice ;  in  the  earth,  by  the  discoveries  oi  his  wisdom, 
power,  patience,  and  compassion ;  in  his  people,  by  the  monuments 
of  his  grace ;  and  in  all,  in  regard  of  his  substanoe. 

(2.)  He  is  said  also  to  dwell  in  the  ark  and  temple.  It  is  called 
(Ps.  xxvi.  8)  "  the  habitation  of  his  house,  and  the  place  where  his 
honor  dwells;"  and  to  dwell  in  Jerusalem  as  in  his  holy  mountain, 
"  The  mountain  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts"  (Zech.  viii.  8),  in  regard  of 
publishing  his  oracles,  answering  their  prayers,  maniWng  more  of 
his  goodness  to  the  Israelites,  than  to  any  other  nation  in  the  world ; 
erecting  his  true  worship  among  them,  which  was  not  settled  in  any 
part  of  the  world  besides :  and  his  worship  is  principally  intended 
in  that  psalm.  The  ark  is  the  place  where  his  nonor  dwells.  The 
worship  of  God  is  called  the  glory  of  God ;  "  They  changed  the 
glory  of  God  into  an  image  made  lute  to  corruptible  man"  (Rom.  i. 
23),  t.  e.,  they  changed  the  worship  of  God  into  idolatry ;  and  to  that 
also  doth  the  place  in  Zechariah  refer.  Now,  because  he  is  said  to 
dwell  in  heaven,  is  he  essentially  only  there?  Is  he  not  as  essen- 
tially in  the  temple  and  ark  as  he  is  in  heaven,  since  there  are  as 
high  expressions  of  his  habitation  there  as  of  his  dweDing  in 
heaven  ?  K  he  dwell  only  in  heaven,  how  came  he  to  dwell  in  the 
temple?  both  are  asserted  in  Scripture,  one  as  much  as  the  other, 
tf  his  dwelling  in  heaven  did  not  hinder  his  dwelling  in  the  ark, 
"t  could  as  little  hinder  the  presence  of  his  essence  on  the  earth.  To 
dwell  in  heaven,  and  in  one  part  of  the  earth  at  the  same  time,  is  all 
one  as  to  dwell  in  all  parts  oi  heaven,  and  all  parts  of  earth.  If  he 
v/ere  in  heaven,  and  m  the  ark  and  temple,  it  was  the  same  essence 
Ld  both,  though  not  the  same  kind  of  manifestation  of  himself.  If 
by  his  dwelling  in  heaven  he  meant  his  whole  essence,  why  is  it  not 
also  to  be  meant  by  his  dwelling  in  the  ark  ?  It  was  not,  sure,  part 
K/i  his  essence  that  was  in  heaven,  and  part  of  his  essence  that  was 
on  earth ;  his  essence  would  then  be  divided  ;  and  can  it  be  imagin- 
ed that  he  should  be  in  heaven  and  the  ark  at  the  same  time,  and 
nat  in  the  spaces  between  ?  Could  his  essence  be  split  into  frag- 
ments, and  a  gap  made  in  it,  that  two  distant  spaces  should  be  £11^ 
by  him,  and  all  oet ween  be  empty  of  him,  so  that  Gt>d's  being  said 
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to  dwell  in  beaven,  and  in  the  temple,  is  so  far  from  impaiiing  the 
troth  of  this  doctrine^  that  it  more  confirms  and  evidences  it. 

2,  Nor  do  the  expressions  of  God's  coming  to  ns,  or  departing 
from  us,  impair  this  doctrine  of  his  omnipresence.    God  is  said  to 
hide  his  face  from  his  people  (Ps.  x.  1) ;  to  be  fer  firom  the  wicked ; 
and  the  Gentiles  are  said  to  be  afar  oflf,  viz.  from  God  (Prov.  xv.  29 ; 
Eph.  ii  17V  and  upon  the  manifestation  of  Christ  made  near.    These 
must  not  be  understood  of  any  distance  or  nearness  of  his  essence, 
for  that  is  equally  near  to  all  persons  and  things ;  but  of  some  other 
special  way  and  manifestation  of  his  presence.    Thus,  God  is  said  to 
be  in  believers  by  love,  as  they  are  in  him  (1  John  iv.  15) ;  "  He  that 
abides  in  love,  abides  in  Grod,  and  God  in  him."     He  that  loves,  is  in 
the  thing  beloved ;  and  when  two  love  one  another,  they  are  in  one 
another.    God  is  in  a  righteous  man  by  a  special  grace,  and  far  from 
the  wicked  in  regard  of  such  special  works ;  and  God  is  said  to  be 
in  a  place  by  a  special  manifestation,  as  when  he  was  in  the.  bush 
(Exoi  iiLX  or  manifestmg  his  glory  upon  Mount  Siaai  (Exod.  xxiv. 
16) ;  "  The  glory  of  the  Lord  abode  about  Mount  Sinai."    God  is  said 
to  hide  his  face  when  he  withdraws  his  comforting  presence,  disturbs 
the  repose  of  our  hearts,  flasheth  terror  into  our  consciences,  when 
he  puts  men  under  the  smart  of  the  cross ;  as  though  he  had  ordered 
his  mercy  utterly  to  depart  from  them,  or  when  he  doth  withdraw 
his  special  assisting  providence  from  us  in  our  aflFairs ;  so  he  depart- 
ed fix)m  Saul,  when  ne  withdrew  his  direction  and  protection  trom 
him  in  the  concerns  of  his  government  (1  Sam.  xvi.  14) ;  "  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  departed  from  Saul,"  i,  e,  the  spirit  of  government. 
God  may  be  far  from  us  in  one  respect,  and  near  to  us  in  another ; 
far  from  us  in  regard  of  comfort,  yet  near  to  us  in  regard  of  support, 
when  his  essential  presence  continues  the  same :  this  is  a  necessary 
consequent  upon  the  infiniteness  of  God,  the  other  is  an  act  of  the 
will  of  God ;  so  he  was  said  to  forsake  Christ,  in  regard  of  his  ob- 
acnring  his  glory  from  his  human  nature,  and  inflicting  his  wrath, 
though  he  was  near  to  him  in  regard  of  his  grace,  and  preserved  him 
from  contracting  any  spot  In  his  suiferings.     We  do  not  say  the  sun 
is  departed  out  of  the  heavens  when  it  is  bemisted ;  it  remains  in  the 
same  part  of  the  heavens,  passes  on  its  course,  though  its  beams  do 
not  reach  us  by  reason  of  the  bar  between  us  and  it.    The  soul  is  in 
every  part  of  flie  body,  in  regard  of  its  substance,  and  constantly  in 
it,  tKough  it  doth  not  act  so  sprightly  and  vigorously  at  one  time  Bh 
at  another  in  one  and  the  same^membei',  and  discover  itself  so  sensi- 
bly in  its  operations ;  so  all  the  various  effects  of  God  towards  the 
sons  of  men,  are  but  divers  operations  of  one  and  the  same  essence. 
He  is-fer  from  us,  or  near  to  us,  as  he  is  a  judge  or  a  benefactor. 
When  he  comes  to  punish,  it  notes  not  the  approach  of  his  e&sence, 
but  the  stroke  of  his  justice ;  when  he  comes  to  benefit,  it  is  not  by 
a  new  access  of  his  essence,  but  an  efflux  of  his  grace :  he  departs 
from  us  when  he  leaves  us  to  the  frowns  of  his  justice ;  he  comes  to 
ns  when  he  encircles  us  in  the  arms  of  his  mercy ;  but  he  was  equally 
present  with  us  in  both  dispensations,  in  regard  of  his  essence.    Ana, 
likewise,  God  ia  said  to  come  down  (Gen.  xL  5,  "  And  the  Lord  came 
down  to  see  the  city"),  when  he  doth  some  signal  and  wonderfiil 
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works  which  attract  the  minds  of  men  to  the  acknowledgment  of  a 
Supreme  Power  and  Providence  in  the  world,  who  judged  God  ab* 
Bent  and  careless  before. 

3.  Nor  is  the  essential  presence  of  God  with  all  creatures  any  dis- 
paragement to  him.  Since  it  was  no  disparagement  to  create  the 
heaven  and  the  earth,  it  is  no  disparagement  to  him  to  fill  them  ;  if 
he  were  essentially  present  with  them  when  he  created  them,  it  is  no 
dishonor  to  him  to  be  essentially  present  with  them.to  support  them ; 
if  it  were  hia  glory  to  create  them  by  his  essence,  when  they  were 
nothing,  can  it  be  his  disgrace  to  be  present  by  his  essence,  since 
they  are  something,  and  something  good;  and  verjr  good  in  his  eye 
(Gren.  i.  31)  ?  God  saw  every  thing,  and  behold  it  was  very  good, 
or  mighty  good ;  all  ordered  to  declare  hLs  goodness  wisdom,  power, 
and  to  make  him  adorable  to  man,  and  therefore  took  complacency 
in  them.  There  is  a  harmony  in  all  things,  a  combination  in  them 
for  thpse  glorious  ends  for  which  God  created  them ;  and  is  it  a  dis- 
grace for  God  td  be  present  with  his  own  harmonious  composition  ? 
Ib  it  not  a  musician's  glory  to  touch  with  his  fingers  the  treble,  the 
least  and  tenderest  string,  as  well  as  the  strongest  and  greatest  bass? 
Hath  not  everything  some  stamp  of  God's  own  being  upon  it,  since 
he  eminently  contains  in  himself  the  perfections  of  all  his  works? 
Whatsoever  hath  being,  hath  a  footstep  of  God  upon  it,  who  is  all 
being ;  everything  in  the^earth  is  his  footstool,  having  a  mark  of  his 
foot  upon  it ;  all  declare  the  being  of  God,  because  they  had  their 
being  I'rom  God ;  and  will  God  account  it  any  disparagement  to  him 
to  be  present  with  that  which  confirms  his  being,  and  the*  glorious 
perfections  of  his  nature,  to  his  intelHgent  creatures  ?  The  na.eanest 
things  are  not  without  their  virtues,  which  may  boast  God's  being 
the  Creator  of  them,  and  rank  them  in  the  midst  of  his  works  of 
wisdom  as  well  as  power.  Doth  God  debase  himself  to  be  present 
by  his  essence,  with  the  things  he  hath  made,  more  than  he  doth  to 
know  them  by  his  essence  ?  Is  not  the  least  thing  known  by  him  ? 
How  ?  not  by  a  faculty  or  act  distinct  fi'om  his  essence,  but  by  his 
essence  itself.  How  is  anything  disgracefhl  to  the  essential  presence 
of  God,  that  is  not  disgraceful  to  his  knowledge  by  his  essence  ?  Be- 
sides, would  God  make  anything  that  should  be  an  invincible  reason 
to  him  to  part  with  his  own  infiniteness,  by  a  contraction  of  his  own 
essence  into  a  less  compass  than  before  ?  it  was  immense  before,  it 
had  no  bounds ;  and  would  God  make  a  world  that  he  would  be 
ashamed  to  be  present  with,  and  continue  it  to  the  diminution  and 
lessening  of  himself,  rather  than  annihilate  it  to  avoid  the  disparage- 
ment ?  This  were  to  impeach  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  cast  a  blem- 
ish upon  his  infinite  understanding,  that  he  knows  not  the  conse- 
quences of  his  work,  or  is  well  contented  to  be  impaired  in  the  im- 
mensity of  his  own  essence  by  it  No  man  thinks  it  a  dishonor  to 
light,  a  most  excellent  creature,  to  be  present  with  a  toad  or  serpent; 
and  though  there  be  an  infinite  disproportion  between  light,  a  crea- 
tui*c,  and  the  Father  of  lights,  the  Creator :  yet  God,  being  a  Spirit, 
knows  how  to  be  with  bodies  as  if  they  wer6  not  bodies  ;p  and  bdng 
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jealous  of  his  own  honor,  would  not,  could  not  do  any  thing  that 
might  impair  it. 

4.  Nor  will  it  follow,  That  because  God  is  essentially  everywhere, 
that  everything  is  God.  God  is  not  everywhere  by  any  conjunction, 
composition  or  mixture  with  anything  on  earth.  When  light  is  in 
every  part  of  a  crvstal  globe,  and  encircles  it  close  on  every  side,  do 
they  become  one  f  No ;  the  crystal  remains  what  it  is,  and  the  light 
retains  its  own  nature ;  God  is  not  in  us  as  a  part  of  us,  but  as  an 
efficient  and  preserving  cause ;  it  is  not  by  his  essential  presence, 
but  his  efficacious  presence,  that  he  brings  any  person  into  a  like- 
ness to  his  own  nature ;  God  is  so  in  his  essence  with  things,  as  to 
be  distinct  &om  them,  as  a  cause  from  the  effect ;  as  a  Creator  differ- 
ent from  the  creature,  preserving  their  nature,  not  communicating 
his  own ;  his  essence  touches  all,  is  in  conjunction  with  none ;  finite 
and  infinite  cannot  be  joined ;  he  is  not  far  from  us,  therefore  near 
to  us ;  so  near  that  we  live  and  move  in  him  (Acts  xvii.  28).  Nothing 
is  God  because  it  moves  in  him,  any  more  than  a  fish  in  the  sea,  is 
the  sea,  or  a  part  of  the  sea,  because  it  moves  in  it.  Doth  a  man  that 
holds  a  thing  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  transform  it  by  that  action, 
and  make  it  like  his  hand  ?q  The  soul  and  body  are  more  straitly 
united,  than  the  essence  of  God  is,  by  his  presence,  with  any  creature. 
The  soul  is  in  the  body  as  a  form  in  matter,  and  from  their  union 
doth  arise  a  man ;  yet  in  this  near  conjunction,  both  body  and  soul 
remain  distinct ;  the  soul  is  not  the  body,  nor  the  body  the  soul ; 
they  both  have  distinct  natures  and  essences ;  the  body  can  never 
be  changed  into  a  soul,  nor  the  soul  into  a  body ;  no  more  can  God 
into  the  creature,  or  the  creature  into  God.  Fire  is  in  heated  iron  in 
every  part  of  it,  so  that  it  seems  to  be  nothing  but  fire ;  yet  is  not 
fire  and  iron  the  same  thing.  But  such  a  kind  of  arguing  against 
God's  omnipresence,  that  if  God  were  essentially  present,  everything 
would  be  God,  would  exclude  him  from  heaven  as  well  as  from  earth. 
By  the  same  reason,  since  they  acknowledge  God  essentially  in  heaven, 
the  heaven  where  he  is  should  be  changed  into  the  nature  of  God ; 
and  by  arguing  against  his  presence  in  earth,  upon  this  ground  they 
nm  such  an  inconvenience,  that  they  must  own  him  to  be  nowhere, 
and  that  which  is  nowhere  is  nothing.  Doth  the  earth  become  God, 
because  (Jod  is  essentially  there,  any  more  than  the  heavens,  where 
God  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  essentially  present  ?  Again,  if 
where  God  is  essentially,  that  must  be  God ;  then  if  they  place  God 
in  a  point  of  the  heavens,  not  only  that  point  must  be  God,  but  all 
the  world ;  because  if  that  point  be  God,  because  God  is  there,  then 
the  point  touched  by  that  point  must  be  God,  and  so  consequently 
as  mr  as  there  are  any  points,  touched  by  one  another.  We  live  and 
move  in  God,  so  we  live  and  move  in  the  air ;  we  are  no  more  God 
by  that,  than  we  are  mere  air  because  we  breathe  in  it,  and  it  enters 
into  all  the  pores  of  our  body  ;  nay,  where  there  was  a  straiter  union 
of  the  divine  nature  to  the  human  in  our  Saviour,  yet  the  nature  of 
both  was  distinct,  and  the  hiunanity  was  not  changed  into  the  divinity, 
nor  the  divinity  into  the  humanity. 

5.  Nor  doth  it  follow,  that  because  God  is  everywhere,  therefore 
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a  creatare  may  be  worshipped  without  idolatry.    Some  of  the  heai>hen8 
who  acknowledged  God's  omnipresence,  abused  it  to  the  countenan- 
cing idolatry  ;  because  God  was  resident  in  everything,  they  thou<^ht 
everything  might  be  worshipped ;  and  some  have  used  it  as  an  argu- 
ment against  this  doctrine;  the  be»st  doctrines  may  by  men's  corrup- 
tion be  drawn  out  into  unreasonable  and  pernicious  conclusions. 
Have  you  not  met  with  any,  that  from  thq  doctrine  of  God's   free 
mercy,  and  our  Saviour's  satisfactory  death,  have  drawn  poison  to 
feed  their  lusts,  and  consume  their  souls  ? — ^a  poison  composed,   by 
their  own  corruption,  and  not  offered  by  those  truths.     The  Apostle 
intimates  to  us,  that  some  did,  or  at  least  were  ready  to  be  more 
lavish  in  sinning,  because  God  was  abundant  in  grace  ;^  ''  Shall  we 
continue  in  sin,  that  erace  may  abound  ?"  when  he  prevents  an  ob- 
jection that  he  thought  might  be  made  by  some :  but  as  to  this  case, 
since  though  God  be  present  in  everything,  yet  everything  retains 
its  nature  aistinct  from  the  nature  of  God ;  therefore  it  is  not  to  have 
a  worship  due  to  the  excellency  of  God.    As  long  as  anything  re- 
mains a  creature,  it  is  only  to  have  the  respect  from  us,  which  is  due 
to  it  in  the  rank  of  creatures.    When  a  prince  is  present  with   his 
guard,  or  if  he  should  go  arm  in  arm  with  a  peasant,  is,  therefore, 
the  veneration  and  honor  due  to  the  prince  to  be  paid  to  the  peasant, 
or  any  of  his  guard  ?    Would  the  presence  of  the  prince  excuse   it, 
or  would  it  not  rather  aggravate  it  ?    He  acknowledged  such  a  per- 
son equal  to  me,  by  giving  him  my  rights,  even  in  my  sight.     Though 
God  dwelt  in  the  temple,  would  not  the  Israelites  have  been  account- 
ed guilty  of  idolatry  had  they  worshipped  the  images  of  the  cheru- 
bims,  or  the  ark,  or  the  altar,  as  objects  of  worship,  which  were 
erected  only  as  means  for  his  service  ?     Is  there  not  as  much  reason 
to  think  God  was  as  essentially  present  in  the  temple  as  in  heaven, 
since  the  same  expressions  are  used  of  the  one  and  the  other  ?     The 
sanctuary  is  called  the  glorious  high  throne  (Jer.  xvii.  13) ;  and   he 
is  said  to  dwell  between  the  cherubims  (Ps.  Ixxx.  1),  i.  c.  the   t^vo 
cherubims  that' were  at  the  two  ends  of  the  mercy  seat,  appointed  by 
God  as  the  two  sides  of  his  throne  in  the  sanctuary  (Exod.  xxv.  18), 
where  he  was  to  dwell  (ver.  8),  and  meet,  and  commune,  with   his 
people  (ver.  22).    Could  this  excuse  Manasseh's  idolatry  in  bringing 
m  a  carved  image  into  the  house  of  God  (1  Chron.  xxxiiL  7)  ?    had 
it  been  a  good  answer  to  the  charge,  God  is  present  here,  ana  there- 
fore everything  may  be  worshipped  as  God  ?    K  he  be  only  essenti- 
ally in  heaven,  would  it  not  be  idolatry  to  direct  a  worship  to   the 
heavens,  or  any  part  of  it  as  a  due  object,  because  of  the  presence  of 
God  there?     Though  we  look  up  to  the  heavens,  where  we  pray 
and  worship  God,  yet  heaven  is  not  the  object  of  worship ;  the  soul 
abstracts  God  from  the  creature. 

6.  Nor  is  God  defiled  by  beins  present  with  those  creatures  which 
seem  filthy  to  us.  Nothing  is  mthy  in  the  eye  of  God  as  his  crea^ 
ture ;  he  could  never  else  nave  pronounced  all  good ;  whatsoever  is 
filthy  to  us,  yet,  as  it  is  a  creature,  it  owes  itself  to  the  power  of  Go<i 
his  essence  is  no  more  defiled  by  being  present  with  it,  than 
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power  by  producing  it:  no  creature  is  foul  in  itself,  thougli  it  may 
seem  so  to  us.  Doth  not  an  infant  lie  in  a  womb  of  filthiness  and  rot- 
teaneas  ?  jet  is  not  the  power  of  Gtod  present  with  it,  in  working  it 
corionaly  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth?  Are  his  eyes  defiled  by  see- 
ing the  substance  when  it  is  yet  imperfect  ?  or  his  hand  defiled  by  writ- 
ing  every  member  in  his  book  (rs.  cxxxix.  15,  16)?  Have  not  the 
vilest  and  most  noisome  things  excellent  medicinal  virtues  ?  How  are 
fliev endued  with  them?  How  are  those  qualities  preserved  in  them  ? 
by  anything  without  God,  or  no  ?  Every  artificer  looks  with  pleasure 
upon  the  work  he  hath  wrought  with  art  and  skill.  Can  his  essence  be 
defiled  by  being  present  with  them,  anv  more  than  it  was  in  giving  them 
such  virtues,  ana  preserving  them  in  them  ?  God  measures  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  witn  his  hand;  is  his  hand  defiled  by  the  evil  influences 
of  the  planets,  or  the  corporeal  impurities  of  the  earth  ?  Nothing  can 
be  filthy  in  the  eye  of  God  but  sin,  since  everything  else  owes  its 
being  to  him.  what  may  appear  deformed  and  unworthy  to  us,  is 
not  so  to  the  Creator ;  he  sees  beauty  where  we  see  deformity ;  finds 
goodness  where  we  behold  what  is  nauseous  to  us.  All  creatures 
oeing  the  effects  of  his  power,  may  be  the  objects  of  his  presence. 
Can  any  place  be  more  foul  than  hell,  if  you  take  it  either  for  the 
hell  of  the  damned,  or  for  the  grave  where  there  is  rottenness  ?  yet 
there  he  is  (Ps.  cxxxix.  8).  When  Satan  appeared  before  God,  and 
God  spake  with  him  (Job  i.  7),  could  God  contract  any  impurity  by 
being  present  where  that  filthy  spirit  was,  more  impure  than  any 
eoq)oreal,  noisome,  and  defiling  thmg  can  be  ?  No ;  God  is  purity 
to  himself  in  the  midst  of  noisomeness  ;  a  heaven  to  himself  m  the 
midst  of  hell.  Whoever  heard  of  a  sunbeam  stained  by  shining 
iipon  a  quagmire,  any  more  than  sweetened  by  breaking  into  a  per- 
famed  room?*  Though  the  light  shines  upon  pure  and  impure 
things,  yet  it  mixes  not  itself  with  either-  of  them  ;  so  though  God 
be  prsent  with  devils  and  wicked  men,  yet  without  any  mixture ; 
he  is  present  with  their  essence  to  sustain  it  and  support  it ;  not  in 
their  defection,  wherein  lies  their  defilement,  and  which  is  not  a 
physical,  but  a  moral  evil ;  bodUy  filth  can  never  touch  an  incor- 
poreal substance.  Spirits  are  not  present  with  us  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  one  body  ia  present  with  another ;  bodies  can  by  a  touch 
only,  defile  bodies,  is  the  glory  of^  an  angel  stained  by  tJeing  in  a 
^Jal-mine  ?  or  could  the  angel  that  came  into  the  lion  s  den  to  de- 
liver Daniel,  be  any  more  disturbed  by  the  stench  of  the  place,  than 
he  could  be  scratched  by  the  paws,  or  torn  by  the  teeth,  of  the  beasts 
(Dan.  vL  22)  ?  Their  spiritual  nature  secures  them  against  any  in- 
fection when  they  are  ministering  spirits  to  persecuted  believers  in 
their  nasty  prisons  (Acts  xii.  7).  The  soul  is  straitly  united  with 
fte  body,  out  it  is  not  made  white  or  black  by  the  whiteness  or 
blackness  of  its  habitation.  Is  it  infected  by  the  corporeal  impuri" 
ties  of  the  body,  while  it  continually  dwells  in  a  sea  of  filthy  pollu- 
tion? K  the  Dody  be  cast  into  a  common  shore,  is  the  soul  defiled 
by  it?  Can  a  diseased  body  derive  a  contagion  to  the  spirit  that 
animates  it  ?  la  it  not  often  the  purer  by  grace,  the  more  the  body 
IB  infected  by  nature?    Hezekians  spirit  was  scarce  ever  more  fer- 
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vent  with  God,  than  when  the  sore,  which  some  think  to  be  a  plagae 
sore,  was  upon  him  (Isa.  xxxviiL  3).  How  can  any  corporeal  filth 
impair  the  purity  of  the  divine  essence  ?  It  may  as  well  be  said, 
that  God  is  not  present  in  battles  and  fights  for  his  people  (Joshua 
xxiii.  lOi  because  he  would  not  be  disturbed  by  the  noise  of  cannons, 
and  clasaing  of  swords,  as  that  he  is  not  present  in  the  world  because 
of  the  ill  scents.  Let  us  therefore  conclude  this  with  the  expresasion 
of  a  learned  man  of  our  own  :^  "To  deny  the  omnipresence  of  God, 
becauiie  of  ill  scented  places,  is  to  measure  God  ratner  by  the  nicety 
of  sense,  than  by  the  sagacity  of  reason." 

IV.   Use,     First,  of  information. 

1.  Christ  hath  a  divine  nature.  As  eternity  and  in^mutability, 
two  incommunicable  properties  of  the  divine  nature,  are  ascribed  to 
Christ,  so  also  is  this  of  omnipresence  or  immensity  (John  iii.  13 :) 
"  No  man  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven,  but  he  that  came  down  from 
heaven,  even  the  Son  of  Man  which  is  in  heaven."  Not  which  was, 
but  which  is.  He  comes  from  heaven  by  incarnation,  and  remains 
in  heaven  by  his  divinity.  He  was,  while  he  spake  to  Nicodemus, 
locally  on  earth,  in  regard  of  his  humanity ;  but  in  heaven  accord- 
ing to  his  deity,  as  well  as  upon  earth  in  tne  union  of  his  divine  and 
human  nature.  He  descended  upon  e£ui;h,  but  he  left  not  heaven ; 
he  was  in  the  world  before  he  came  in  the  flesh  (John  i.  10) :  "  He 
was  in  the  world,  and  the  world  was  made  by  him."  He  was  in  the 
world,  as  the  "  light  that  enlightens  every  man  that  comes  into  the 
world."  In  the  world  as  God,  before  he  was  in  the  world  as  man. 
He  was  then  in  the  world  as  man,  while  he  discoursed  with  Nicode- 
mus ;  yet  so,  that  he  was  also  in  heaven  as  God.  No  creature  but 
is  bounded  in  place,  either  circimiscribed  as  body,  or  determined  aa 
spirit  to  be  in  one  space,  so  as  not  to  be  in  another  at  the  same  time; 
to  leave  a  place  where  they  were,  and  possess  a  place  where  they 
were  not.  ^ut  Christ  is  so  on  earth,  that  at  the  same  time  he  is  in 
heaven ;  he  is  therefore  infinite.  To  be  in  heaven  and  earth  at  the 
same  moment  of  time,  is  a  property  solely  belonging  to  the  Deity, 
wherein  no  creat\ire  can  be  a  partner  with  him.  He  was  in  the  world 
before  he  came  to  the  world,  and  "  the  world  was  made  by  him" 
(John  i.  10).  His  coming  was  not  as  the  coming  of  angels,  that  leave 
neaven,  and  begin  to  be  on  eart^,  where  they  were  not  before ;  but 
such  a  presence  as  can  be  ascribed  only  to  God,  who  fills  heaven  and 
earth.  Again,  if  all  things  were  made  by  him,  then  he  was  present 
with  all  things  which  were  made ;  for  where  there  is  a  presence  of 
power,  there  is  also  a  presence  of  essence,  and  therefore  he  is  still 
present ;  for  the  right  and  power  of  conservation  follows  the  power 
of  creation.  And,  according  to  this  divine  nature,  he  promiseth  his 
presence  with  his  church  (Matt,  xviii.  20) :  "  There  am  I  in  the  midst 
of  them :"  and  (Matt,  xxviii.  20),  "  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  to 
the  end  of  the  world,"  L  c.  bv  his  divinity :  for  he  had  before  told 
them  (Matt.  x^vi.  11),  that  they  were  not  to  have  him  alway  with 
them,  t.  e.  according  to  his  humanity ;  but  in  his  Divine  nature  he 
is  present  with,  and  walks  in  the  midst  of,  the  golden  candlesticks 
If  we  understand  it  of  a  presence  by  his  Spirit  in  the  midst  of 
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the  clmrch,  doth  it  invalidate  his  essential  presence  ?  No ;  he  is 
no  leas  than  the  Spirit  whom  he  sends ;  and  therefore  as  little 
confined  as  the  Spirit  is,  who  dwells  in  every  believer:  and  this 
may  also  be  inferred  from  John  x.  80*  "My  fether  and  I  are 
one;"  not  one  by  consent,  thongh  that  be  included,  but  one  in 
power :  for  he  speaks  not  of  their  consent,  but  of  their  joint  power 
m  keeping  his  people.  Where  there  is  k  unity  of  essence,  there  is  a 
unity  of  presence. 

2.  Here  is  a  confirmation  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  God.  If  he 
were  an  infinite  body,  he  could  not  fell  heaven  and  earth,  but  with 
the  exclusion  of  all  creatures.  Two  bodies  cannot  be  in  the  same 
space ;  they  may  be  near  one  another,  but  not  in  any  of  the  same 

Joints  together.  A  body  bounded  he  hath  not,  for  that  would 
estroy  his  immensity;  he  could  not  then  fill  heaven  and  earth, 
because  a  body  cannot  be  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  two  differ- 
ent  spaces ;  but  God  doth  not  fill  heaven  at  one  time,  and  the  earth 
at  another,  but  both  at  the  same  time.  Besides  a  limited  bodj  can- 
not be  said  to  fiU  the  whole  earth,  but  one  particular  space  m  the 
earth  at  a  time.  A  body  may  fill  the  earth  with  its  virtue,  as  the 
sun,  but  not  with  its  substance.  Nothing  can  be  everywhere  with  a 
corporeal  weight  and  mass ;  but  God  being  infinite,  is  not  tied  to 
any  part  of  the  world,  but  penetrates  all,  and  equaUy  acta  by  his 
ummte  power  m  all. 

3.  Here  is  an  argument  for  providence.  His  presence  is  men- 
tioned in  the  text,  in  order  to  his  government  of  the  afiairs  of  the 
world.  Is  he  everywhere,  to  be  unconcerned  with  everything? 
Before  the  world  had  a  being,  God  was  present  with  himself;  since 
the  world  hath  a  being,  he  is  present  with  his  creatures,  to  exercise 
his  wisdom  in  the  ordering,  as  he  did  his  power  in  the  production 
of  them.  As  the  knowledge  of  God  is  not  a  bare  contemplation 
of  a  thing,  so  his  presence  is  not  a  bare  inspection  into  a  thing. 
Were  it  an  idle  careless  presence,  it  were  a  presence  to  no  j)urpose, 
which  cannot  be  imagined  of  God.  Infinite  power,  goodness,  and 
wisdom,  being  everywhere  present  with  his  essence,  are  never 
without  their  exercise.  He  never  manifests  any  of  his  perfections, 
but  the  manifestation  is  full  of  some  indidgence  and  benefit  to  his 
creatures.  It  cannot  be  supposed  God  should  neglect  those  things, 
wherewith  he  is  constantly  present  in  a  way  of  efiiciency  and 
operation.  He  is  not  everywhere  without  acting  everywhere. 
"Wherever  his  essence  is,  there  is  a  power  and  virtue  worthy  of 
God  everywhere  dispensed.""  He  governs  by  his  presence  what  he 
made  by  his  power ;  and  is  present  as  an  agent  with  all  his  works. 
His  power  and  essence  are  together,  to  preserve  them  while  he 
pleases,  as  his  power  and  his  essence  were  together,  to  create  them 
when  he  saw  good  to  do  it.  Every  creature  hath  a  stamp  of 
God,  and  his  presence  is  necessary  to  keep  the  impression  stand- 
ing upon  the  creature.  As  all  things  are  his  works,  they  are  the 
objects  of  his  cares;  and  the  wisdom  he  employed  in  framing 
them  will  not  suffer  him  to  be  careless  of  them.  His  presence 
with  them  engageth  him  in  honor  not  to  be  a  negligent  Governor. 
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His  immensity  fits  him  for  goyermnent ;  and  where  there  is  a  fit- 
ness, there  is  an  exercise  of  government,  where  there  are  objects 
f  for  the  exercise  of  it  He  is  worthy  to  have  the  universal  rule  of 
the  world;  he  can  be  present  in  all  places  of  his  empire;  there  is 
nothing  can  be  done  oy  any  of  his  subjects,  but  in  his  sight.  As 
his  eternitj  renders  him  King  alway,  so  his  inmiensity  renders  him 
King  everywhere.  If  he  were  only  present  ,in  heaven,  it  might 
occasion  a  suspicion  that  he  minded  only  the  things  of  heaven, 
and  had  no  concern  for  things  below  that  vast  body ;  but  if  he  be 
present  here,  his  presence  hath  a  tendency  to  the  government  of 
those  things  with  which  he  is  present  We  are  all  in  him  as  fish 
in  the  sea ;  and  he  bears  all  creatures  in  the  womb  of  his  provi« 
dence,  and  the  arms  of  his  goodness.    It  is  most  certain  that  his 

Eresence  with  his  people  is  far  from  being  an  idle  one;  forwh^i 
e  promises  to  be  with  them,  he  adds  some  special  cordial,  as,  '^  I 
will  be  with  thee,  and  bless  thee"  (Gen.  xxvi.  8.)  "  I  am  with  thee, 
and  I  will  strengthen  thee"  (Jer.  xv.  20.)  "  I  will  help  thee,  I  will 
uphold  thee"  (Isa.  xlL  10,  14.)  Infinite  goodness  wUl  never  conn* 
tenance  a  negligent  "presence. 
4.  The  omniscience  of  God  is  inferred  from  hence.    If  God  be 

Jiresent  everywhere,  he  must  needs  know  what  is  done  everywhere, 
t  is  for  this  end  he  proclaims  himself  a  God  filUng  heaven  and 
earth,  in  the  text,  "  Can  any  hide  himself  in  secret  places  that  I 
shall  not  see  him,  saith  the  Lord?  I  have  heard  what  the  prophets 
say,  that  prophesy  lies  in  my  name :  if  I  fill  heaven  and  earth,  the 
most  secret  thing  cannot  be  hid  from  my  sight"  An  intelligent 
being  cannot  be  everywhere  present,  and  more  intimate  in  every- 
thing, than  it  can  be  in  itself;  but  he  must  know  what  is  done 
without,  what  is  thought  within.  Nothing  can  be  obscure  to  Him 
who  is  in  every  part  of  the  world,  in  every  part  of  his  creatures^ 
Not  a  thought  can  start  up  but  in  his  sight,  who  is  present  in  the 
souls  and  minds  of  everytning.  How  easy  is  it  with  him,  to  whose 
essence  the  world  is  but  a  point,  to  know  and  observe  everything 
done  in  this  world,  as  any  of  us  can  know  what  is  done  in  one 
point  of  place  where  we  are  present !  If  Ught  were  an  understand- 
mg  being,  it  would  behold  and  know  everything  done  where  it 
dinuseth  itself.  God  is  light  (as  light  in  a  crystal  glass  all  within 
it,  all  without  it),  and  is  not  ignorant  of  what  is  done  within  and 
without;  no  ignorance  can  be  fastened  upon  him  who  hath  an 
universal  presence.  Hence,  by  the  way,  we  may  take  notice  of 
the  wondCTful  patience  of  God,  who  bears  with  so  many  provoca- 
tions ;  not  from  a  principal  of  ignorance,  for  he  bears  with  sins 
that  are  committed  near  him  in  his  sight,  sins  that  he  sees,  and 
cannot  but  see. 

6.  Hence  may  be  inferred  the  incomprehensibility  of  God.  He 
that  fills  heaven  and  earth  cannot  be  contained  in  anything ;  he 
fills  the  understandings  of  men,  the  understandings  of  angels^  but 
is  comprehended  by  neither;  it  is  a  rashness  to  think  to  find  out 
any  bounds  of  God;  there  is  no  measuring  of  an  infinite  Being; 
if  It  were  to  be  measured  it  were  not  infinite ;  but  because  it  is 
infinite;  it  is  not  to  be  measured.    God  sits  above  the  cherubims 
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(Ezek.  X.  1),  above  the  fulness,  above  the  brightness,  not  only  of  a 
human,  bat  a  created  understanding.  Nothing  is  more  present  than 
God,  yet  nothing -more  hid;  he  is  light,  and  yet  obscurity;*  his 
perfections  are  visible,  yet  unsearchable;  we  know  there  is  an 
infinite  God,  but  it  surpasseth  the  compass  of  our  minds ;  we  know 
there  is  no  number  so  great,  but  another  may  be  added  to  it ;  but 
no  man  can  put  it  in  practice,  without  losing  himself  in  a  maze  of 
figures.  What  is  the  reason  we  comprehend  not  many,  nay,  most 
tmngs  in  the  world?  partly  from  the  excellency  of  the  object, 
and  partly  from  the  imperfection  of  our  understandings,  flow 
can  we  then  comprehend  God,  who  exceeds  all,  and  is  exceeded 
by  none;  contains  all,  and  is  contained  by  none;  is  above  our 
understanding,  as  well  as  above  our  sense  ?  as  considered  in  Ima? 
self  infinite ;  as  considered  in  comparison  with  our  understandings, 
incomprehensible;  who  can,  with  his  eye,  measure  the  breadth, 
length  and  depth  of  the  sea,  and  at  one  cast,  view  every  dimen- 
sion of  the  heavens?  God  is  greater,  and  we  cannot  know  him 
(Job  xxxvi.  26) ;  he  fills  the  understanding  as  he  fills  heaven*  and 
earth ;  yet  is  above  the  understanding  as  he  is  above  heaven  and 
earth.  He  is  known  by  fidth,  enjovea  bv  love,  but  comprehended 
by  no  mind.  God  is  not  contained  in  tnat  one  syllable,  God ;  by 
it  we  apprehend  an  excellent  and  unlimited  nature ;  himself  only 
understands  himself,  and  can  unveil  himself. 

6.  How  wonderful  is  God,  and  how  nothing  are  creatures  I 
"Ascribe  the  greatness  to  our  God"  (Deut.  xxxiii.  3);  he  is  admi* 
rable  in  the  consideration '  of  his  power,  in  the  extent  of  his  under- 
standing, and  no  less  wonderful  m  the  immensity  of  his  essence : 
that,  as  Austin  saith,  he  is  in  the  world,  yet  not  confined  to  it ;  he 
is  out  of  the  world,  yet  not  debarred  from  it;  he  is  above  the 
world,  yet  not  elevated  by  it;  he  is  below  the  world,  yet  not 
depressed  by  it ;  he  is  above  all,  equalled  by  none ;  he  is  in  all, 
not  because  he  needs  them,  but  they  stand  m  need  of  him ;  this, 
as  well  as  eternity,  makes  a  vast  disproportion  between  God  and 
the  creature :  the  creature  is  bounded  by  a  little  space,  and  no 
space  is  so  great  as  to  bound  the  Creator.  By  this  we  may  take  a 
prospect  of  our  own  nothingness:  as  in  the  consideration  of  God's 
hoUness  we  are  minded  of  our  own  impurity ;  and  in  the  thoughts 
of  his  wisdom  have  a  view  of  our  own  folly ;  and  in  the  meditation 
of  his  power,  have  a  sense  of  our  weakness ;  so  his  immensity 
should  make  us,  according  to  our  own  nature,  appear  little  in  our 
own  eyes.  What  little,  little,  little  things,  are  we  to  God  I  less  than 
an  atom  in  the  beams  of  the  sun ;  poor  drops  to  a  God  that  fills 
heaven  and  earth,  and  yet  dare  we  to  strut  against  him,  and  dash 
ourselves  against  a  rock?  If  the  consideration  of  ourselves  in 
comparison  with  others,  be  apt  to  puff  us  up,  the  consideration  of 
ourselves  in  comparison  witn  God,  will  be  sufficient  to  pull  us 
down.  K  we  consider  him  in  the  greatness  of  his  essence,  there  is 
but  Utile  more  proportion  between  him  and  us,  than  between  beina 
and  not  being,  than  between  a  drop  and  the  ocean.  How  should 
we  never  think  of  God  without  a  holy  admiration  of  his  greatnessi 
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and  a  deep  sense  of  our  own  littleness  I  and  as  the  angels  cx>ver 
their  faces  before  him,  with  what  awe  should  creeping  worms  come 
into  his  sight  I  and  since  Ood  fills  heaven  and  ear«h  with  his 
presence,  we  should  fill  heaven  and  earth  with  his  glory ;  for  this 
end  he  created  angels  to  praise  him  in  heaven,  and  men  to  worship 
him  on  earth,  that  the  places  he  fills  with  his  presence  may  be 
filled  with  his  praise:  we  should  be  swallowed  up  in  admiration 
of  the  immensity  of  God,  as  men  are  at  the  first  sight  of  the  sea, 
when  they  behold  a  mass  of  waters,  without  beholding  the  bounds 
and  immense  depth  of  it. 

7.  How  much  is  this  attribute  of  God  forgotten  or  contemned  I 
We  pretend  to  believe  him  to  be  presient  everywhere,  and  yet  many 
live  as  if  he  were  present  nowhere. 

(1.)  It  is  commonly  forgotten,  or  not  believed.  All  the  extrava- 
gances of  men  may  be  traced  to  the  forgetfulness  of  this  attribute  as 
their  spring.  The  first  speech  Adam  spake  in  paradise  after  his  fall, 
testified  his  unbelief  of  this  ^Gen.  iii.  10) ;  "  1  heard  thy  voice  in 
the  garden,  and  I  hid  myself;  his  ear  understood  the  voice  of  Grod, 
but  his  mind  did  not  conclude  the  presence  of  God ;  he  thought  the 
trees  could  shelter  him  ftx)m  Him  whose  eye  was  present  in  the  mi- 
nutest parts  of  the  earth ;  he  that  thought  after  his  sin,  that  he  oould 
hide  himself  from  the  presence  of  his  justice,  thought  before  that  he 
could  hide  himself  from  the  presence  of  his  knowledge ;  and  being 
deceived  in  the  one,  he  would  try  what  would  be  the  fruit  of  the 
other.  In  both  he  forgets,  if  not  denies,  this  attribute ;  either  cor- 
rupt notions  of  God,  or  a  slight  belief  of  what  in  general  men  assent 
unto,  gives  birth  to  every  sin.  In  all  transgressions  there  is  some- 
thing of  atheism ;  either  denying  the  being  of  God,  or  a  dash  upon 
some  perfection  of  God ; — a  not  believing  his  holiness  to  hate  it^  his 
truth  that  threatens,  nis  justice  to  punish  it,  and  his  presence  to  ob- 
serve it.  Though  God  be  not  afar  off  in  his  essence,  ne  is  "  afar  off 
in  the  apprehension  of  the  8inner."y  There  is  no  wicked  man,  but 
if  he  be  an  atheist,  he  is  a  heretic ;  and  to  gratify  his  lust,  wiU  fkncy 
himself  to  he  out  of  the  presence  of  his  Judge.  His  reason  telh 
him,  God  is  present  with  hun,  his  lust  presseth  him  to  embrace  the 
season  of  sensual  pleasure ;  he  will  for^ke  his  reason,  and  prove  a 
heretic,  that  he  may  be  an  undisturbed  sinner ;  and  sins  doublv,  both 
in  the  error  of  his  mind,  and  the  vileness  of  his  practice ;  he  will 
conceit  God  with  those  in  Job,  "veiled  with  thick  clouds"  (Job 
xxii.  14),  and  not  able  to  pierce  into  the  lower  world,  as  if  his 
presence  and  cares  Vere  confined  to  celestial  things,  and  the  earth 
were  too  low  a  sphere  for  his  essence  to  reach,  at  least  with  any 
credit  It  is  forgotten  by  good  men,  when  they  fear  too  much  the 
designs  of  their  enemies;  "Fear  not,  for  I  am  with  thee"  (Isa. 
xliii.  6).  If  the  presence  of  God  be  enough  to  strengthen  against 
fear,  then  the  prevailing  of  fear  issues  from  our  forgetfiilness  of  it 

(2.)  This  attribute  of  God's  omnipresence  is  for  the  most  part  con- 
temned. When  men  will  commit  tnat  in  the  presence  of  God  which 
they  would  be  afraid  or  ashamed  Ix)  do  before  the  eye  of  man,  men 
do  not  practice  that  modesty  before  God  as  before  men«    He  thai 

f  DrezeL  Nioet  lib.  il  cap.  2. 
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woold  restrain  his  tongue  out  of  fear  of  men's  eye,  will  not  lestrain 
either  tongue  or  hands  out  of  fear  of  Ood's.  W  hat  is  the  language 
of  this,  but  that  God  is  not  present  with  us,  or  his  presence  ougnt 
to  be  of  less  regard  with  us,  and  influence  upon  us,  than  that  of  a 
creature  ?*  Ask  the  thief  why  he  dares  to  steal  ?  will  he  not  answer, 
"  No  eye  sees  him  ?"  Ask  the  adulterer  why  he  strips  himsolf  of 
his  chastity,  and  invades  the  rights  of  another  ?  will  he  not  answer 
(Job  xxiv.  15),  "  No  eye  sees  me  ?"  He  disguiseth  himself  to  be  un- 
seen by  man,  but  slights  the  all-seeing  eye  of  God.  If  only  a  man 
Know  them,  they  are  in  terror  of  the  shadow  of  death ;  they  are 
planet-struck,  but  stand  unshaken  at  the  presence  of  God  (Job 
xxiv.  17).  Is  not  this  to  account  God  as  limited  as  man — ^as  ignor- 
ant, as  absenting,  as  if  God  were  something  less  than  those  things 
which  restrain  us  ?  'Tis  a  debasing  God  below  a  creature.  If  we 
can  forbear  sin  from  an  awe  of  the  presence  of  man,  to  whom  we 
are  equal  in  regard  of  nature,  or  from  the  presence  of  a  very  mean 
man,  to  whom  we  are  superior  in  regard  of  condition,  and  not  forbear 
it  because  we  are  within  the  ken  of  God,  we  respect  him  not  only 
as  our  inferior,  but  inferior  to  the  meanest  man  or  child  of  his  crea- 
tion, in  whose  sight  we  would  not  commit  the  like  action :  it  is  to 
represent  him  as  a  sleepy,  negligent,  or  careless  God ;  as  though  any- 
thing might  be  concealeii  from  him,  before  whom  the  least  fibres  of 
the  heart  are  anatomised  and  open,  who  sees  as  plainly  midnight  as 
noon-day  sins  (Heb.  iv.  18).  Now  this  is  a  high  aggravation  of  sin : 
to  break'  a  king's  laws,  in  his  sight,  is  more  bold  than  to  violate  them 
behind  his  back;  as  it  was  Haman's  offence  when  he  lav  upon 
Esther's  bed,  to  force  the  queen  before  the  king's  face.  The  least  in- 
iquity*  receives  a  high  tincture  from  this ;  and  no  sin  can  be  little 
that  IS  an  affront  in  the  face  of  God,  and  casting  the  filth  of  the  crea- 
ture before  the  eyes  of  his  holiness:  as  if  a  wife  should  commit 
adultery  before  her  husband's  face,  or  a  slave  dishonor  his  master, 
and  disobey  his  commands  in  his  presence.  And  hath  it  not  often 
been  thus  with  us  ?  have  we  not  been  disloyal  to  God  in  his  sight, 
before  his  eyes,  those  pure  eyes  that  cannot  behold  iniquity  without 
anger  and  grief?  (Isa.  Ixv.  12),  "Ye  did  evil  before  mv  eyes." 
Nathan  chargeth  this  home  upon  David  (2  Sam.  xii.  9^,  "  Thou  hast 
demised  the  commandment  of  the  Lord,  to  do  evil  in  his  sight ;" 
ana  David,  in  his  repentance,  reflects  upon  himself  for  it  (Ps.  li.  4) ; 
"Against  thee,  thee  only,  have  I  sinned,  and  done  this  evil  in  thy 
ijight."  I  observed  not  thy  presence,  I  neglected  thee  while  thy 
eye  was  upon  me.  And  this  consideration  should  sting  our  hearts 
in  all  our  confessions  of  our  crimes.  Men  will  be  afraid  of  the  pres- 
ence of  others,  whatsoever  they  think  in  their  heart.  How  un- 
worthily do  we  deal  with  God,  in  not  giving  him  so  much  as  an 
eye-service,  which  we  do  man  I 

8.  How  terrible  should  the  thoughts  of  this  attribute  be  to  sinners  I 
How  foolish  is  it,  to  imagine  any  hiding-place  from  the  incompre- 
hensible God,  who  fills  and  contains  all  things,  and  is  present  in 
every  point  of  the  world  1*    When  men  have  shut  the  door,  and 

■  Drezel,  Nicet.  lib.  ii.  cap.  10. 
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mude  all  darkness  witliin,  to  meditate  or  commit  a  crime,  they  can- 
not in  the  most  intricate  recesses  be  sheltered  from  the  presence  of 
God.  K  they  could  separate  themselves  from  their  own  shadows, 
they  could  not  avoid  his  company,  or  be  obscured  from  his  sights 
Hypocrites  cannot  disguise  their  sentiments  from  him ;  he  is  in  the 
most  secret  nook  of  their  hearts.  No  thought  is  hid,  no  lust  is  secret, 
but  the  eye  of  God  beholds  this,  and  that,  and  the  other.  He  is 
present  with  our  heart  when  we  imagine,  with  our  hands  when  we 
act.  We  may  exclude  the  sun  from  peeping  into  our  solitudes,  but 
not  the  eyes  of  God  from  beholding  our  actions.  "  The  eyes  of  the 
Lord  are  in  every  place,  beholding  the  evil  and  good"  (Prov.  xv.  3). 
He  lies  in  the  deptns  of  our  souls,  and  sees  afar  oflF  our  designs  be- 
fore we  have  conceived  them.  He  is  in  the  greatest  darkness,  as 
well  as  the  clearest  light ;  in  the  closest  thought  of  the  mind,  as  well 
as  the  openest  expressions.  Nothing  can  be  hid  from  him,  no,  not 
in  tSe  darkest  cells  or  thickest  walk.  "  He  compasseth  our  path 
wherever  we  arc  (Ps.  cxxxix.  3),  and  "  is  acquainted  with  all  otcr 
ways."  He  is  as  much  present  with  wicked  men  to  observe  their 
sins,  as  he  is  to  detest  them.  Where  he  is  present  in  his  essence,  he 
is  present  in  his  attributes :  his  holiness  to  hate,  and  his  justice  to 
punish,  if  he  please  to  speak  the  word.  It  is  strange  men  should 
not  be  mindful  of  this,  when  their  very  sins  themselves  might  put 
them  in  mind  of  his  presence.  Whence  hast  thou  the  power  to  act? 
who  preserves  thy  being,  whereby  thou  art  capable  of  committing 
that  evil  ?  Is  it  not  his  essential  presence  that  sustains  us,  and  his 
arm  that  supports  us  ?  and  where  can  any  man  fly  from  his  presence  ? 
Not  the  vast  regions  of  heaven  could  shelter  a  sinning  an^l  from 
his  eye :  how  was  Adam  ferreted  out  of  his  hiding-places  m  para- 
dise i  Nor  can  we  find  the  depths  of  the  sea  a  sufficient  covering 
to  us.  If  we  were  with  Jonah,  closeted  up  in  the  belly  of  a  whale ; 
if  we  had  the  "  wings  of  the  rooming,"  as  quick  a  motion  as  the 
light  at  the  dawning  of  the  day,  that  doth  in  an  instant  surprise  and 
overpower  the  regions  of  darkness,  and  could  pass  to  the  utmost 
parts  of  the  earth  or  hell,  there  we  should  find  nim,  there  his  eye 
would  be  upon  us,  there  would  his  hand  lay  hold  of  us,  and  lead  us 
as  a  conqueror  triumphing  over  a  captive  (Ps.  cxxxix.  8-— 10).  Nay, 
if  we  could  leap  out  of  the  compass  of  heaven  and  earth,  we 
should  find  as  little  reserves  from  him :  he  is  without  the  world  in 
those  infinite  spaces  which  the  mind  of  man  can  imagine.  In  regard 
of  his  immensity,  nothing  in  being  can  be  distant  from  him,  where- 
soever it  is. 

Second,  Use  is  for  comfort.  That  God  is  present  everywhere,  is  as 
much  a  comfort  to  a  good  man,  as  it  is  a  terror  to  a  wicked  one, 
He  is  everywhere  for  his  people,  not  only  by  a  necessary  perfection 
of  his  nature,  but  an  immense  difiusion  of  nis  goodness.  He  is  io 
all  creatures  as  their  preserver:  in  the  damned,  as  their  terror;  in 
his  people,  as  their  protector.  He  fills  hell  with  his  severity,  heaven 
with  his  glory,  his  people  with  his  grace.  He  is  with  his  people  as 
light  in  darkness,  a  fountain  in  a  garden,  as  manna  in  the  ark.  €k>d 
IB  in  the  world  as  a  spring  of  preservation ;  in  the  church  as  his 

^  Pa.  «zzxix.  12.  **  The  darkness  and  ligbt  are  both  alike  to  hinx* 
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oabinet,  his  spring  of  grace  and  consolation.  '  A  man  is  p: 
sometimes  in  his  field,  but  more  delightfully  in  his  garden.  A  vine 
yard,  as  it  hath  more  of  cost,  so  more  of  care,  and  a  watchful  pres 
ence  of  the  owner  (Isa.  xxvii.  3)j  "I,  the  Lord,  do  ke^o  it,"  viz, 
his  vineyard ;  "  I  wUl  water  it  every  moment,  lest  an;,  hurt  it ;  1 
will  keep  it  night  and  day."  As  there  is  a  presence  of  essence,  which 
is  natural,  so  there  is  a  presence  of  grace,  which  is  federal :  a  pres« 
ence  by  covenant;  "I  will  not  leave  thee,  I  will  be  with  thee." 
This  latter  depends  upon  the  former ;  for,  take  away  the  immensity 
of  God,  and  you  leave  no  foundation  for  his  universal  gracious  pres- 
ence with  his  people  in  all  their  emergencies,  in  all  their  hearts 
And,  therefore,  where  he  is  present  in  his  essence,  he  cannot  be  ab 
sent  in  his  grace,  from  them  that  fear  him.  It  is  from  his  filling 
heaven  and  earth  he  proves  his  knowledge  of  the  designs  of  the  false 
prophets ;  and  from  tne  same  topic  may  as  well  be  inferred  the  em  • 
ployment  of  his  power  and  grace  for  his  people. 


1.  The  omnipresence  of  God  is  a  comfort  in  all  violent  temptations. 
Kg  fiery  dart  can  be  so  present  with  lis,  as  God  is  present  both  with 
that  ana  the  marksman.  The  most  raging  devils  cannot  be  so  near  us, 
as  God  is  to  us  and  them.  He  is  present  with  his  people*  to  relieve 
them,  and  present  with  the  devil  to  manage  him  to  his  own  holy 
purposes :  so  he  was  with  Job,  defeating  his  enemies,  and  bringing 
nim  triumphantly  out  of  those  pressing  trials.  This  presence  is  such 
a  terror,  that  whatsoever  the  devil  can  despoil  us  of;  he  must  leave 
this  untouched.  He  might  scratch  the  apostle  with  a  thorn  (2  Cor. 
3dL  7,  9),  but  he  could  not  rifle  him  of  the  presence  of  divine  grace, 
which  God  promised  him.  He  must  prevail  so  far  as  to  make  God 
cease  to  be  God,  before  he  can  make  hmi  to  be  distant  from  us ;  and 
while  this  cannot  be,  the  devils  and  men  can  no  more  hinder  the 
emanations  of  God  to  the  soul,  than  a  child  can  cut  off  thcvrays  of 
the  sun  from  embellishing  the  earth.  It  is  no  mean  support  for  a 
good  man,  at  any  time,  buffeted  by  a  messenger  of  Satan,  to  think 
God  stands  near  him,  and  behold  how  ill  he  is  used.  It  would  be  a 
satisfiaction  to  a  king's  favorite,  in  the  midst  of  the  violence  some 
enemies  might  use  to  him  upon  a  surprise,  to  understand  that  the 
king  who  loves  him  stands  benind  a  curtain,  and  through  a  hole  sees 
the  injuries  he  suffers:  and  were  the  devil  as  considering  as  he  is 
malicious,  he  could  not  but  be  in  great  fear  at  God's  being  in  the 
generation  of  the  righteous,  as  his  serpentine  seed  is  (Pro v.  iii.  6): 
"They  were  in  great  fear,  for  God  is  in  the  generation  of  the 
righteous." 

2.  The  omnipresence  of  God  is  a  comfort  in  sharp  afflictions.  Good 
men  have  a  comfort  in  this  presence  in  their  nasty  prisons,  oppressing 
tribunals;  in  the  overflowing  waters  or  scorching  flames  he  is  still 
with  them  (Isa.  xliiL  2) ;  ana  many  times  by  his  presence  keeps  the 
bush  from  consuming,  when  it  seems  to  be  all  in  a  flame.  In  afflic- 
tions God  shows  himself  most  present,  when  friends  are  most  absent : 
"  When  my  father  and  mother  forsake  me,  then  the  Lord  shall  take 
me  up"  (Ps.  xxvii.  10),  then  God  will  stoop  and  gather  me  into  his 
protection ;  or,  (Heb.) "  shall  gather  me,"  alluding  to  those  tribes  that 
were  to  bring  up  the  rear  in  the  Israelites'  march^  to  take  care  that 
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none  were  left  beliihd,  and  exposed  to  famine  or  wild  beasts,  by  rea- 
son of  some  disease  that  disenabled  them  to  keep  pace  with  their 
brethren.  He  that  is  the  sanctuary  of  his  people  in  all  calamities,  is 
raoie  present  with  them  to  support  them,  than  their  adversaries  can 
be  present  with  them  to  afflict  them  (Psal.  xlvi.  2),  a  present  help  in 
the  time  of  trouble;  He  is  present  with  all  things  for  this  end; 
though  his  presence  be  a  necessary  presence  in  regard  of  the  immen- 
sity of  his  nature,  yet  the  end  of  this  presence  in  regard  that  it  is  for 
the  good  of  his  people,  is  a  voluntary  presence.  It  is  for  the  good 
of  man  he  is  present  m  the  lower  world,  and  principally  for  the  good 
of  his  people,  ibr  whose  sake  he  keeps  up  the  world  (2  Uhron.  xvL  9). 
"  His  eyes  run  to  and  fro  throughout  the  whole  earth,  to  show  him 
self  strong  in  the  behalf  of  them  whose  heart' is  perfect  towards  him." 
If  he  doth  not  deliver  good  men  from  afflictions,  he  will  be  so  present 
f^s  t^i  manage  them  in  them,  as  that  his  glory  shall  issue  from  them, 
and  their  grace  be  brightened  by  them.«  What  a  man  was  Paul 
when  he  was  lodged  in  a  prison,  or  dragged  to  the  courts  of  judica- 
ture, when  he  was  torn  with  rods,  or  laden  with  chains  1  then  did  he 
show  the  greatest  miracles,  made  the  judge  tremble  uDon  the  bench, 
and  brake  the  heart,  though  not  the  prison,  of  the  jauor;  so  power- 
ful is  the  presence  of  God  in  the  pressures  of  his  people.  This  pres- 
ence outweighs  all  other  comforts,  and  is  more  valuable  to  a  Chris- 
tian than  bams  of  com,  or  cellars  of  wine  can  be  to  a  covetous  man 
(Ps.  iv.  7):  it  was  this  presence  was  David's  cordial  in  the  mutinying 
of  his  soldiers  (1  Sam.  xxx.  6).  What  a  comfort  is  this  in  exile,  or 
a  forced  desertion  of  our  habitations  I  Good  men  may  be  banished 
from  their  country,  but  never  from  the  presence  of  their  Protector; 
ye  cannot  say  of  any  comer  of  the  earth,  or  of  any  dungeon  in  a 
prison,  God  is  not  here;  if  you  were  cast  out  of  your  country  a 
thousand  miles  off,  you  are  not  out  of  God's  precmct;  his  arm  is 
there  to  cherish  the  good,  as  well  as  to  drag  out  the  wicked ;  it  is 
the  same  God,  the  same  presence  in  every  country,  as  well  as  the 
same  sun,  moon,  and  stars;  and  were  not  God  everywhere,  yet 
he  could  not  be  meaner  than  his  creature  the  sun  in  the  firmament, 
which  visits  every  part  of  the  habitable  world  in  twenty-four  hours. 
3.  The  omnipresence  of  God  is  a  comfort  in  all  duties  of  worship. 
He  is  present  to  observe,  and  present  to  accept  our  petitions,  and 
answer  our  suits.  Good  men  have  not  only  the  essential  presence, 
which  is  common  to  all,  but  his  gracious  presence;  not  only  the 
presence  that  flows  from  his  nature,  but  that  which  flows  from  his 
promise;  his  essential  presence  makes  no  difference  between  this  and 
that  man  in  regard  of  spirituals,  without  this  in  conjunction  with  it ; 
his  nature  is  the  cause  oi  the  presence  of  his  essence ;  his  will  engaged 
by  his  truth  is  the  cause  of  tne  presence  of  his  grace.  He  promised 
to  meet  the  Israelites  in  the  place  where  he  should  set  his  name,  and 
in  all  places  where  he  doth  r'icord  it  (Exod.  xx.  4).  *'  In  all  places 
where  I  repord  my  name,  I  will  come  unto  thee,  and  I  will  bless 
thee;"  in  every  place  where  I  shall  manifest  the  special  Tm:Sv?r'v.e  of 
my  divinity:  In  all  places,  hands  may  be  lifted  up,  without  doubt- 
ing of  his  ability  to  hear ;  he  dwells  in  the  contrite  hearts,  wherevw 

•  Chrysostome.  i 
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It  is  most  in  the  exercise  of  contritioii ;  which  is  usually  iu  times  of 
fecial  worship  (Isa.  Ivii.  16),  and  that  to  revive  and  refresh  them. 
Habitation  notes  a  special  presence,  though  he  dwell  in  the  highest 
heavens  in  the  sparklings  of  his  glorj,  he  dwells  also  in  the  lowest 
hearts  in  the  .beams  of  his  grace;  as  none  can  expel  him  from  his 
dwelling  in  heaven,  so  none  can  reject  him  from  his  residence  in  the 
heart  The  tabernacle  had  his  peculiar  presence  fixed  to  it  (Levit 
xxvi.  11) ;  his  soul  should  not  abhor  them,  as  they  are  washed  by 
Christ,  though  they  are  loathsome  by  sin:  in  a  greater  dispensation 
there  cannot  be  a  less  presence,  since  the  church  under  the  New 
Testament  is  called  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  wherein  he  will  both 
dwell  and  walk  ^2  Cor.  vi  6);  or,  I  will  indwell  in  them ;  as  if  he 
should  say,  I  will  dwell  in  and  in  them ;  I  will  dwell  in  them  by 
^race,  and  walk  in  tliem  by  exciting  their  graces;  he  will  be  more 
intimate  with  them  than  their  own  souls,  and  converse  with' them  as 
the  living  God,  i.  e.  as  a  Gbd  that  hath  life  in  himself,  and  life  to 
convey  to  them  in  their  converse  with  him ;  and  show  his  spiritual 
glory  among  them  in  a  greater  measure  than  in  the  temple,  since 
that  was  but  a  heap  of  stones,  and  the  figure  of  the  Christian  church 
the  mystical  body  of  his  Son.  His  presence  is  not  less  in  the  sub- 
stance than  it  was  in  the  shadow ;  this  presence  of  God  in  his  ordi* 
nances,  is  the  glonr  of  a  church,  as  the  presence  of  a  king  is  the  glory 
of  a  court,  the  defence  of  it,  too,  as  a  wall  of  fire  (Zech.  ii.  6) ;  sdluo* 
ing  to  the  fire  travellers  in  a  wilderness  made  to  fright  away  wild 
b^sts.  It  is  not  the  meanness  of  the  place  of  worship  can  exclude 
him ;  the  second  temple  was  not  so  magnificent  as  the  first  of  Solo- 
mon's erecting,  and  tne  Jews  seemed  to  despond  of  so  glorious  a 
presence  of  God  in  the  second,  as  they  had  in  the  first,  because  they 
thought  it  not  so  good  for  the  entertainment  of  Him  that  inhabits 
eternity ;  but  God  comforts  them  against  this  condeit  again  and  again 
(Hag. iL  8,  ^ :  "be  strong,  be  strong,  be  strong,  I  am  with  you ;"  the 
meanness  oi  the  place  shall  not  hinder  the  grandeur  of  my  presence, 
no  matter  what  the  room  is,  so  it  be  the  presence-chamber  of  the 
king,  wherein  he  will  favor  our  suits ;  he  can  everywhere  slide  into 
our  souls  with  a  perpetual  sweetness,  since  he  is  everywhere,  and  so, 
intimate  with  every  one  that  fears  him.  If  we  should  see  God  on 
earth  in  his  amiableness,  as  Moses  did,  should  we  not  be  encouraged 
by  his  presence,  to  present  our  requests  to  him,  t6  echo  out  our 
praises  of  him?  and  nave  we  not  as  great  a  ground  now  to  do  it, 
sinoe  he  is  as  really  present  with  us,  as  if  he  were  visible  to  us?  he 
is  in  the  same  room  with  us,  fl:s  near  to  us  as  our  souls  to  our  bodies, 
not  a  word  but  he  hears,  not  a  motion  but  he  see^  not  a  breath  but 
he  perceives ;  he  is  through  aU,  he  is  in  alL 

4.  The  omnipresence  of  God  is  a  comfort  in  all  special  services. 
Crod  never  puts  any  upon  a  hard  task,  but  he  makes  promises  to  en- 
courage them  and  assist  them,  and  the  matter  of  the  promise  is  that 
of  his  presence ;  so  he  did  assure  the  prophets  of  old  when  he  set 
them  difficult  tasks,  and  strengthened  Moses  against  the  face  of  Pha- 
raoh, by  assuring  him  "  he  would  be  with  his  mouth"  (Exod.  iv.  12J; 
and  when  Christ  put  his  apostles  upon  a  contest  with  the  whole 
world,  to  preach  a  gospel  that  would  be  foolishness  to  the  GreekS| 
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and  a  stumbling  block  to  the  Jews,  lie  gives  them  a  cordial  only 
.  composed  of  his  presence  (Matt,  xxviii.  20),  I  will  be  with  you ;  it  is 
this  presence  scatters  by  its  light  the  darkness  of  our  spirits ;  it  is 
this  that  is  the  cause  of  what  is  done  for  his  gloiy  in  the  world ;  it  is 
this  that  mingles  itself  with  all  that  is  done  for  his  honor ;  it  is  this 
from  whence  springs  all  the  assistance  of  his  creatures,  marked  oat 
for  special  purposes. 

5.  This  presence  is  not  without  the  special  presence  of  all  his 
attributes.  Where  his  essence  is,  his  perfections  are,  because  they 
are  one  with  his  essence ;  yea,  they  are  his  essence,  though  tjiey 
have  their  several  degrees  of  manifestation.  As  in  the  covenant,  he 
makes  over  himself  not  a  part  of  himsel:^  but  his  whole  deity ;  so 
in  promising  of  his  presence,  he  means  not  a  part  of  it,  but  the 
whole,  the  presence  of  all  the  excellencies  of  his  nature  to  be  mani- 
fested for  our  good.  It  is  not  a  piece  of  God  is  here  and  another 
parcel  there,  but  God  in  his  whole  essence  and  perfections ;  in  his 
wisdom  to  guide  us,  his  power  to  protect  and  support  us,  his  mercy 
to  pity  us,  his  ftdness  to  refresh  us,  and  ids  goodness  to  relieve  us : 
he  IS  ready  to  sparkle  out  in  this  or  that  perfection,  as  the  necessities 
of  his  people  require,  and  his  own  wisdom  directs  for  his  own  honor; 
so  that  being  not  far  from  us  in  an  excellency  of  his  nature,  we  can 
quickly  have  recourse  to  him  upon  any  emergency ;  so  that  if  we 
are  miserable,  we  have  the  presence  of  nis  goodness ;  if  we  want  di- 
rection, we  have  the  presence  of  his  wisdom ;  if  we  are  weak,  we 
have  the  presence  of  his  power;  and  should  we  not  rejoice  in  it  as 
a  man  doth  in  the  presence  of  a  powerful,  wealthy,  and  compassionate 
friend? 

Third,  Use.    Of  Exhortation. 

1.  Let  us  be  much  in  the  actual  thoughts  of  this  truth.  Hov 
should  we  enrich  our  understandings  with  the  knowledge  of  the  ex 
cellency  of  God,  whereof  this  is  none  of  the  least ;  nor  hath  less  of 
honey  in  its  bowels,  though  it  be  more  terrible  to  the  wicked  than 
the  presence  of  a  lion ;  it  is  this  that  makes  all  other  excellencies  of 
the  divine  nature  sweet.  What  would  grace,  wisdom,  power,  sig- 
nify at  a  distance  from  us  ?  Let  us  fi^me  in  our  minds  a  strong 
idea  of  it ;  it  is  this  makes  so  great  a  difference  between  the  actions 
of  one  man  and  another ;  one  maintains  actual  thoughts  of  it,  another 
doth  not :  though  all  believe  it  as  a  perfection  pertaining  to  the  infi- 
niteness  of  his  essence.  David,  or  rather  a  greater  than  David,  had 
God  always  before  him ;  there  was  no  time,  no  occasion,  wherein  he 
^d  not  stir  up  some  lively  thoughts  of  him  (Ps.  xvi.  8).  Let  us  have 
right  notions  of  it ;  imagine  not  God  as  a  great  King,  sitting  only 
in  his  majesty  in  heaven ;  acting  all  by  his  servants  and  ministers. 
This,  saith  one,<^  is  a  childish  and  unworthy  conceit  of  God,  and  may 
in  time  bring  such  a  conceiver  by  degrees  to  deny  his  providence; 
the  denial  of  this  perfection  is  an  axe  at  the  root  of  religion ;  if  it  be 
not  deeply  imprinted  in  the  mind,  personal  religion  grows  faint  and  , 
feeble.  W  ho  would  fear  that  God  that  is  not  imagined  to  be  a  wit- 
ness of  his  actions?  Who  would  worship  a  God  at  a  distance  both 
from  the  worship  and  the  worshipper?®    Let  us  believe  this  truth| 
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bnt  not  witli  an  idle  faith,  as  if  we  did  not  beKeve  it  Let  * 
that  as  wheresoever  the  fish  moves,  it  is  in  the  water ;  wheres* 
bird  moves,  it  is  in  the  air ;  so  wheresoever  we  move,  we  are  in  God. 
As  there  is  not  a  moment  bilt  we  are  under  his  mercv,  so  there  is 
not  a  moment  that  we  are  out  of  his  presence.  Let  ns  therefore  look 
upon  nothing,  without  thinking  who  stands  by,  without  reflecting 
upon  him  in  whom  it  lives,  moves  and  hath  its  being.  When  you 
view  a  man,  you  fix  your  eyes  upon  his  body,  but  your  mind  upon  that 
invisible  part  that  acts  every  member  by  bfe  and  motion,  and  makes 
them  fit  for  your  converse.  Let  us  not  bound  our  thoughts  to  the 
creatures  we  see,  but  pierce  through  the  creature  to  that  boundless 
God  we  do  not  see :  we  have  continual  remembrances  of  his  pres- 
ence; the  light,  whereby  we  see,  and  the  air,  whereby  we  live,  give 
us  perpetual  notices  of  it,  and  some  weak  resemblance;  why  should 
we  forget  it?  yea,  what  a  shame  is  our  unmindfulness  of  it,  when 
every  cast  of  our  eye,  every  motion  of  our  lungs,  jogs  us  to  remember 
it?  Light  is  in  every  part  of  the  air,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  yet 
not  mixed  with  any,  both  remain  entire  in  their  own  substance.  Let 
us  not  be  worse  than  some  of  the  heathens,  who  pressed  this  notion 
upon  themselves  for  the  spiriting  their  actions  with  virtue,  that  aU 
places  were  full  of  God.  Tnis  was  the  means  Basil  used  to  prescribe, 
upon  a  question  asked  him,  How  shall  we  do  to  be  serious?  mind 
Grod's  presence.  How  shall  we  avoid  distractions  in  service  ?  think 
of  Goa's  presence.  How  shall  we  resist  temptation  ?  oppose  to  them 
the  presence  of  God.^ 

(1.)  This  will  be  a  shield  against  all  temptations.  God  is  present, 
is  enough  to  blunt  the  weapons  of  hell ;  this  will  secure  us  fi'om  a 
ready  compliance  with  any  base  and  vile  attractives,  and  curb  that 
heacfatrong  principle  in  our  nature,  that  would  join  hands  with  them ; 
the  thoughts  of  tnis  would,  like  the  powerful  presence  of  God  with 
the  Israelites,  take  off  the  wheels  from  the  chariots  of  our  sensitive 
appetites,  and  make  them  perhaps  move  slower,  at  least,  towards  a 
temptation.  How  did  Peter  fling  off  the  temptation  which  had 
worsted  him,  upon  a  look  from  Christ  I  The  actuated  faith  of  this 
would  stifle  the  darts  of  Satan,  and  fire  us  with  an  anger  against  his 
sohcitations,  as  strong  as  the  fire  that  inflames  the  darts.  Moses' 
Bight  of  Him  that  was  invisible,  strengthened  him  against  the  costly 
pleasures  and  luxuries  of  a  prince's  court  (Heb.  xi.  27).  We  are 
utterly  senseless  of  a  Deity,  if  we  are  not  moved  with  this  item  from 
our  consciences,  God  is  present.  Had  our  first  parents  actually  con- 
sidered the  nearness  of  Grod  to  them,  when  they  were  tempted  to  eat  of 
the  forbidden  fruit,  they  had  not  probably  been  so  easily  overcome  by 
the  temptation.  What  soldier  would  be  so  base  as  to  revolt  under  the 
eye  of  a  tender  and  obliging  general  ?  or  what  man  so  negligent  of  him- 
self as  to  rob  a  house  in  the  sight  of  a  judge  ?  Let  us  consider  that 
God  is  as  near  to  observe  us,  as  the  devil  to  solicit  us,  yea,  nearer ; 
the  devil  stands  by  us,  but  God  is  in  us ;  we  may  have  a  thought 
the  devil  knows  not,  but  not  a  thought  but  God  is  actually  present 
with,  as  our  souls  are  with  the  thoughts  they  think ;  nor  can  any  crea- 
ture attract  our  hearty  if  our  minds  were  fixea  on  that  invisible  presence 
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that  contributes  to  that  excellency,  and  sustains  it,  and  considered 
that  no  creature  could  be  so  present  with  us  as  the  Creator  is. 

(2.)  It  will  be  a  spur  -to  holy  actions.  What  'man  would  do  an 
unworthy  action,  or  speak  an  unhandsome  word,  in  the  presence  of 
his  prince?  The  eye  of  the  general  inflames  the  spirit  of  a  soldier 
Why  did  David  keep  God^s  testimonies  (Ps.  cxix.  168)  ?  because  he 
considered  that  all  nis  ways  were  before  him ;  because  he  was  per- 
suaded his  ways  were  present  with  God ;  God's  precepts  should  be 
present  with  hinL  The  same  was  the  cause  of  Job's  integrity  (Job 
xxxi.  4);  "Doth  he  not  see  my  ways?"  To  have  God  in  our  eye  is 
the  way  to  be  sincere  (Gen.  xvii.  1);  "walk  before  me"  as  in  my 
sight,  "and  be  thou  perfect."  Communion  with  God  consists  chiefly 
in  an  ordering  our  ways  as  in  the  presence  of  him  that  is  invisible. 
This  would  make  us  spiritual,  raisea  and  watchful  in  all  our  passions, 
if  we  considered  that  God  is  present  with  us  in  our  shops^  in  our 
chambers,  in  our  walks,  and  in  our  meetings,  as  present  with  us  as 
with  the  angels  in  heaven ;  who,  though  they  have  a  presence  of 
glory  above  us,  yet  have  not  a  greater  measure  of  his  essential  pres- 
ence than  we  have.  What  an  awe  had  Jacob  upon  him  when  he 
considered  God  was  present  in  Bethel  (Gen.  xxviii.  16, 17)1  If  God 
should  appear  visibly  to  us  when  we  were  alone,  should  we  not  be 
reverend  and  serious  before  him?  God  is  everywhere  about  us,  he 
doth  encompass  us  with  his  presence.  Should  not  Grod's  seeing  us 
have  the  same  influence  upon  us  as  our  seeing  God  ?  He  is  not  more 
essentially  present  if  he  should  so  manifest  himself  to  us,  than  when 
he  doth  not.  Who  would  appear  besmeared  in  the  presence  of  a 
great  person  ?  or  not  be  ashamed  to  be  found  in  his  chamber  in  & 
nasty  posture  by  some  visitant  ?  Would  not  a  man  blush  to  be  catched 
about  some  mean  action,  though  it  were  not  an  immoral  crime?  If 
this  truth  were  impressed  upon  our  spirits,  we  should  more  blush  to 
have  our  souls  daubed  with  some  loathsome  lust ;  swarms  of  sin,  like 
Egyptian  lice  and  frogs,  creeping  about  our  heart  in  his  sight.  If 
the  most  sensual  man  be  ashamed  to  do  a  dishonest  action  in  the 
sight  of  a  grave  and  holy  man,  one  of  great  reputation  for  wisdom 
and  integrity,  how  much  more  should  we  lift  up  ourselves  in  the 
ways  of  Goa,  who  is  infinite  and  immense^  is  everywhere,  and  infi* 
nitely  superior  to  man,  and  more  to  be  regarded !  We  could  not 
seriously  think  of  his  presence  but  there  would  pass  some  intercourse 
between  us ;  we  should  be  putting  up  some  petition  upon  the  sense 
of  our  indigence,  or  sending  up  our  praises  to  him  upon  the  sense 
of  his  bounty.  The  actual  thoughts  of  the  presence  of  God  is  the 
life  and  spirit  of  aU  religion ;  we  could  not  have  sluggish  spirits  and 
a  careless  watch  if  we  considered  that  his  eye  is  upon  us  all  the  day. 

(8.)  It  will  quell  distractions  in  worship.  The  actual  thoughts  of 
this  would  establish  our  thoughts,  and  pull  them  baek  when  they 
begin  to  rove :  the  mind  could  not  boldly  give  God  the  slip  if  it 
bad  lively  thoughts  of  it ;  the  consideration  of  this  would  blow  off 
all  the  froth  that  lies  on  the  top  of  our  spirits.  An  eye,  taken  up 
with  the  presence  of  one  object,  is  not  at  leisure  to  be  filled  with 
another :  ne  that  looks  intently  upon  the  sun,  shall  have  nothing  for 
a  while  but  the  sun  in  his  eye.    Oppose  to  every  intruding  thought 
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the  idea  of  the  Divine  omnipresence,  and  put  it  to  silence  by  tha 
awe  of  his  Majestv.  When  the  master  is  present,  scholars  mind 
their  books,  keep  their  places,  and  run  not  over  the  forms  to  play 
with  one  another ;  the  master's  eye  keeps  an  idle  servant  to  his  wort, 
that  otherwise  would  be  gazing  at  every  straw,  and  prating  to  every 
passenger.  How  soon  would  the  remembrance  of  this  dash  all  ex- 
travagant &nciea  out  of  countenanoe,  just  as  the  news  of  the  ap- 
E roach  of  a  prince  would  make  the  courtiers  bustle  up  themselves, 
uddle  up  their  vain  sports,  and  prepare  themselves  for  a  reverent 
behavior  in  his  sight  I  We  should  rot  dare  to  give  God  a  piece  of  oui 
heart  when  we  apprehended  him  pi'esent  with  the  whole:  we  should 
not  dare  to  mock  one  that  we  knew  were  more  inwards  with  ug 
than  we  are  with  ourselves^  and  that  beheld  every  motion  of  our 
mind,  as  well  as  action  of  our  body. 

2.  Let  us  endeavor  for  the  more  special  and  influential  presence 
of  God.  Let  the  essential  presence  of  God  be  the  ground  of  oux 
awe,  and  his  gracious  influential  presence  the  object  of  our  desire. 
The  heathen  thought  themselves  secure  if  they  had  their  little  petty 
household  gods  with  them  in  their  journeys :  such  seem  to  be  the 
images  Rachel  stole  from  her  father  (Gen.  xxxi.  19)  to  company  her 
travel  with  their  blessings :  she  might  not  at  that  tmie  have  cast  off 
all  respect  to  those  idols,  in  the  acknowledgment  of  which  she  had 
been  educated  from  her  infancy ;  and  they  seem  to  be  kept  by  her 
till  God  called  Jacob  to  Bethel,  after  the  rape  of  Dinah  (Gen.  xxxv 
i),  when  Jacob  called  for  the  strange  gods,  and  hid  them  under  the 
oak.  The  gracious  presence  of  God  we  should  look  after,  in  our 
actions,  as  travellers,  that  have  a  charge  of  money  or  jewels,  desire 
to  keep  themselves  in  company  that  may  protect  them  from  highway- 
men that  would  rifle  them.  Since  we  nave  the  concerns  of  the  eter- 
nal happiness  of  our  souls  upon  our  hands,  we  should  endeavor  to 
have  God's  merciful  and  powerful  presence  with  us  in  all  our  ways 
(Ps.  xiv.  6^ ;  "  In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  him,  and  he  shall  direct 
thy  paths :"  acknowledge  him  before  any  action,  by  imploring ;  ac- 
knowledge him  after,  by  rendering  him  the  glory ;  acknowledge  his 
presence  before  worship,  in  worship,  after  worsmp :  it  is  this  pres- 
ence makes  a  kind  of  heaven  upon  earth ;  causeth  affliction  to  put 
off  the  nature  of  misery.  How  much  will  the  presence  of  the  sun 
outshine  the  stars  of  lesser  comforts,  and  fully  answer  the  want  of 
them  I  The  ark  of  God  going  before  us,  can  only  make  all  things 
Buccessful.  It  was  this  led  the  Israelites  over  Jordan,  and  settled 
them  in  Canaan.  Without  this  we  signify  nothing:  though  we 
Uve  without  this,  we  cannot  be  distinguished  forever  from  devils ; 
his  essential  presence  they  have ;  and  if  we  have  no  more,  we 
shall  be  no  better.  It  is  the  enlivening  fructifying  presence  of 
the  sun  that  revives  the  languishing  eami ;  and  this  only  can  re- 
ir  out  ruined  soul.  Let  it  be,  therefore,  our  desire,  that  as  he 
s  heaven  and  earth  by  his  essence,  he  may  fill  our  understand- 
mgs  and  wills  by  his  grace,  that  we  may  have  another  kind  of 
presence  with  us  than  animals  have  in  their  brutish  state,  or  devils 
in  their  chains :  his  essential  presence  maintains  our  beings,  bat 
bis  gracious  presence  confers  ana  continues  a  happiness. 
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Fb*  CKWii.  5. — Great  is  our  Lord,  and  of  great  power ;  his  underBtandiog  is  infinite^ 

It  is  uncertain  who  was  the  author  of  this  psalm,  and  when  it 
was  penned ;  some  think  after  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity. It  is  a  psalm  of  praise,  and  is  made  up  of  matter  of  praise 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end:  God's  benefits  to  the  church, 
his  providence  over  his  creatures,  and  the  essential  excellency  of 
his  nature. 

The  psalmist  doubles  his  exhortation  to  praise  God  (ver.  1\ 
"  Praise  ye  the  Lord,  sing  praise  to  our  God ;"  to  praise  him  from 
his  dominion  as  "  Lord,"  from  his  grace  and  mercy  as  "  our  God ;" 
from  the  excellency  of  the  duty  itself,  "  it  is  good,  it  is  comely  :" 
some  read  it  comely,  some  lovely,  or  desirable,  from  the  various 
derivations  of  the  word.  Nothing  doth  so  much  delight  a  gracious 
soul,  as  an  opportunity  of  celebrating  the  perfections  and  goodness 
of  the  Creator.  The  highest  duties  a  creature  can  render  to  the 
Creator  are  pleasant  and  delightful  in  themselves ;  "  it  is  comely." 
Praise  is  a  outy  that  affects  the  whole  soul.  The  praise. of  God  is  a 
decent  thing ;  the  excellency  of  God's  nature  deserves  it,  and  the 
benefits  of  God's  grace  requires  it.  It  is  comely  when  done  as  it 
ought  to  be,  with  tne  heart  as  well  as  with  the  voice ;  a  sinner  sings 
ill,  though  his  voice  be  good ;  the  soul  in  iUis  to  be  elevated  above 
earthly  things.  The  first  matter  of  praise  is  God's  erecting  and  pre- 
serving his  church  (ver.  2) :  "  The  Lord  doth  build  up  Jerusalem, 
he  gathers  together  the  outcasts  of  Israel."  The  walls  of  demolished 
Jerusalem  are  now  re-edified ;  God  hath  brought  back  the  captivity 
of  Jacob,  and  reduced  his  people  from  their  Babylonish  exile,  and 
those  that  were  dispersed  into  strange  regions,  he  hath  restored  to 
their  habitations.  Or,  it  may  be  prophetic  of  the  calling  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  the  gathering  the  outcasts  of  the  spiritual  Israel,  that  were 
before  as  without  God  in  the  world,  and  strangers  to  the  covenant  of 
promise.  Let  God  be  praised,  but  especially  for  building  up  his 
church,  and  gathering  the  Gentiles,  before  counted  as  outcasts  (Isa. 
xi.  12) ;  he  gathers  them  in  this  world  to  the  faith,  and  hereafter 
to  glory. 

Obs.  1.  Prom  the  two  first  verses,  observe :  1.  All  people  are  un- 
der God's  care ;  but  he  has  a  particular  regard  to  his  church.  This 
is  the  signet  on  his  hand,  as  a  bracelet  upon  his  arm ;  this  is  his 
garden  which  he  delights  to  dress ;  if  he  prunes  it,  it  is  to  purgy»  it: 
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if  he  digs  about  his  vine,  and  wounds  the  branches,  it  is  to  make  it 
beautiful  with  new  clusters,  and  restore  it  to  a  fruitful  vigor.  2.  All 
great  deliverances  are  to  be  ascribed  to  God,  as  the  principal  Author, 
whosoever  are  the  instruments.  The  Lord  doth  build  up  Jerusalem, 
he  gathers  together  the  outcasts  of  Israel.  This  great  deliverance 
from  Babylon  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  Cyrus  or  Darius,  or  the  rest  of 
our  favorers ;  it  is  the  Lord  that  doth  it ;  we  had  his  promise  for  it, 
we  have  now  his  performance.  Let  us  not  ascribe  that  which  is  tha 
effect  of  his  truth,  only  to  the  good  will  of  men ;  it  is  God's  act,  not 
by  might,  nor  by  power,  nor  by  weapons  of  war,  or  strength  of 
horses,  but  by, the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  He  sent  prophets  to  comfort 
us  while  we  were  exiles ;  and  now  he  hath  stretcnedout  his  own  arm 
to  work  our  deliverance  according  to  his  word ;  blind  man  looks  so 
much  upon  instruments,  that  he  hardly  takes  notice  of  God,  either 
in  afflictions  or  mercies,  and  this  is  the  cause  that  robs  God  of  so 
much  prayer  and  praise  in  the  world,  (ver.  3.)  "  He  heals  the 
broken  in  heart,  and  binds  up  their  wounds."  He  hath  now  restored 
those  who  had  no  hope  but  in  his  word ;  he  hath  dealt  with  them 
as  a  tender  and  skilful  chirurgeon ;  he  hath  applied  his  curing  plas- 
ters, and  dropped  in  his  sovereign  balsams ;  he  hath  now  furnished 
our  fainting  hearts  with  refreshing  cordials,  and  comforted  our 
wounds  with  strengthening  ligatures.  How  gracious  is  God,  that  re- 
stores Uberty  to  the  captives,  and  righteousness  to  the  penitent  I 
Man's  misery  is  the  fittest  opportunity  for  God  to  mak^  his  mercy 
illustrious  in  itself,  and  most  welcome  to  the  patient.  He  proceeds 
(ver.  4),  wonder  not  that  God  calls  together  the  outcasts,  and  singles 
them  out  firom  every  corner  for  a  return ;  why  can  he  not  do  this,  as 
well  as  tell  the  number  of  the  stars,  and  call  them  all  by  their  names  ? 
There  are  none  of  his  people  so  despicable  in  the  eye  of  man,  but 
they  are  known  and  regarded  by  God ;  though  they  are  clouded  in 
the  world,  yet  they  are  the  stars  of  the  world ;  and  shall  God  num- 
ber the  inanimate  stars  in  the  heavens,  and  make  no  account  of  his 
Uving  stars  on  the  earth  ?  No,  wherever  they  are  dispersed,  hie  will 
not  forget  them ;  however  they  are  afflicted,  he  will  not  despise 
them;  the  stars  are  so  numerous,  that  they  are  innumerable  by  man; 
some  are  visible  and  known  by  men ;  others  lie  more  hid  and  un- 
discovered in  a  confused  light,  as  those  in  the  milky  way ;  man  can- 
not see  one  of  them  distinctly.  God  knows  all  his  people.  As  he 
can  do  what  is  above  the  power  of  man  to  perform,  so  he  under^ 
stands  what  is  above  the  skill  of  man  to  discover;  shall  man 
measure  God  by  his  scantiness  ?  Proud  man  must  not  equal  him- 
self to  God,  nor  cut  God  as  short  as  his  own  line.  He  tells  the  num- 
ber of  the  stars,  and  calk  them  all  by  their  names.  He  hath  them  all 
hi  his  list,  as  generals  the  names  of  their  soldiers  in  their  muster-roll^ 
for  they  are  his  host,  which  he  marshals  in  the  heavens,  as  in  Isaiah 
xL  26,  where  you  have  the  like  expression  ;  he  knows  them  more 
distinctly  than  man  can  know  anjrthing,  and  so  distinctly,  as  to  call 
"  them  all  by  their  names."  He  "^knows  their  names,  that  is,  their 
natural  offices,  influences  the  diflFerent  degrees  of  heat  and  light, 
their  order  and  motion ;  and  all  of  them,  the  least  glimmering  star, 
as  well  a»  the  most  glaring  planet :  this,  man  cannot  do ;  ^'  Tell  the 
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stars  if  thou  be  able  to  number  them"  (Gen.  xv.  5),  siaith  God  to 
Abraham,  whom  JosephuB  represents  as  a  great  astronomer :  "  Yea, 
they  cannot  be  numbered"  (Jer.  xxxiiL  22) ;  and  the  uncertainty  of 
the  opinions  of  men,  evidenceth  their  ignorance  of  their  numoer ; 
some  reckoning  1022 ;  others  1025  ;  others  1098 ;  others  7000,  be- 
side those  that  by  reason  of  their  mixture  of  light  with  one  another, 
cannot  be  distinctly  discerned,  and  others  perhaps  so  high,  as 
not  to  be  reached  by  the  eye  of  man.  To  impose  names  on  things, 
and  names  according  to  their  natures,  is  both  an  argument  of  power 
and  dominion,  and  of  wisdom  and  understanding :  firom  the  impo- 
sition of  names  upon  the  creatures  by  Adam,  the  knowledge  of 
Adam  is  genei^ly  concluded ;  and  it  was  also  a  fruit  of  that  domin« 
ion  God  allowed  him  over  the  creatures.  Now  he  that  numbers 
and  names  the  stars  that  seem  to  lie  confused  among  one  another, 
as  well  as  those  that  appear  to  us  in  an  uncloud^  night,  may 
well  be  supposed  accurately  to  know  his  people,  though  lurking 
in  secret  caverns,  and  know  those  that  are  nt  to  be  instruments 
of  their  deliverance;  the  one  is  as  easy  to  him  as  the  other;  and 
the  number  of  the  one  as  distinctly  known  by  him  as  the  multi* 
tude  of  the  other.  "For  great  is  our  Lord,  and  of  great  power; 
his  understanding  is  infinite"  (ver.  5).  He  wants  not  knowledge 
to  know  the  objects,  nor  power  to  effect  his  will  concerning  them. 
Of  great  power,  mD2-».  Much  power,  plenteous  in  power ;  so  the 
word  a-«,  is  rendered  (Ps.  v.  15),  Tina-*^  a  multitude  of  power,  as 
well  as  a  multitude  of  mercy ;  a  power  that  exceeds  all  created 
power  and  understanding.  His  understanding  is  infinite.  You  may 
not  imagine,  how  he  can  call  all  the  stars  bv  name,  the  multitude  of 
the  visible  being  so  great,  and  the  multitude  of  the  invisible  being 
greater;  but  you  must  know,  that  as  God  is  Almighty,  so  he  is  om- 
niscient ;  and  as  there  is  no  end  of  his  power,  so  no  account  can 
exactly  be  given  of  his  understanding ;  his  understanding  is  infinite^ 
nsapTix.  No  number  or  account  of  it ;  and  so  the  same  words  are 
rendered,  "a  nation  strong,  and  without  number"  (Joel  i.  6^ ;  no  end 
of  his  understanding :  (Syriac)  no  measure,  |^o  bounds.  His  essence 
is  infinite,  and  so  is  his  power  and  understanding ;  and  so  vast  is  his 
knowledge,  that  we  can  no  more  comprehend  it,  than  we  can 
measure  spaces  that  are  without  limits,  or  tell  the  minutes  or  hoois 
of  eternity.  Who,  then,  can  fethom  that  whereof  there  is  no  num- 
ber, but  which  exceeds  all,  so  that  there  is  no  searching  of  it 
out?  He  knows  universals,  he  knows  particulars:  we  must  not 
take  understanding  here,  as  noting  a  faculty,  but  the  use  of  the 
understanding  in  the  knowledge  of  things,  and  the  judgment^ 
nj'^an,  in  the  consideration  of  them,  and  so  it  is  often  used.  In 
the  verse  there  is  a  description  of  God.  1.  In  his  essence,  **  great 
is  our  Lord."  2.  In  his  power  of  "^eat  power."  8.  In  his 
knowledge,  *^his  understanding  is  infinite:"  his  understanding  is 
his  eye  aad  his  power  is  his  arm.  Of  his  infinite  understanding  I 
am  to  discourse. 

Doctrine,  God  hath  an  infinite  knowledge  and  understanding.  All 
knowledge.  Omnipresence,  which  before  we  spake  of,  respects  hia 
easeiK^e;  omniscience  resnects  his  understanding,  according  to  our 
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inanneT  of  conception.  This  is  clear  in  Scripture ;  hence  God  ia 
called  a  Gkxi  of  Knowledge  (Sam.  ii.  S\  "the  Lord  is  a  God  of 
knowledge/'  {HiA.)  knowledges,  in  the  plural  number,  of  fdl  kind  of 
knowledge ;  it  is  spoken  there  to  quell  man's  pride  in  his  own  reason 
and  parts ;  what  is  the  knowledge  of  man  but  a  spark  to  the  whole 
element  of  fire,  a  grain  of  dust,  and  worse  than  nothing,  in  com- 
parison of  the  knowledge  of  God,  as  his  essence  is  ii^  comparison  of 
the  essence  of  God?  AH  kind  of  knowledge.  He  knows  what 
angels  know,  what  man  knows,  and  infinitely  more ;  he  knows  him* 
Belit  his  own  operations,  all  his  creatures,  the  notions  and  thoughts 
of  them ;  he  is  understanding  above  understanding,  mind  above 
mind,  the  mind^of  minds,  the  light  of  lights;  this  the  Greek  word, 
*i«f,  signifies  in  the  etymology  of  it,  of  Seiadm,  to  ^ee,  to  contemplate; 
and  ^a/iMtfr  of  daf<a^  scio.  The  names  of  God  signify  a  nature,  viewing 
and  piercing  all  things;  and  the  attribution  of  our  senses  to  God  in 
Scripture,  as  hearing  and  seeing,  which  are  the  senses  whereby 
knowledge  enters  into  us,  signifies  God's  knowledge. 

1.  The  notion  of  Gk)d*s  knowledge  of  all  things  lies  above  the 
ruins  of  nature ;  it  was  not  obliterated  by  the  fall  of  man.  It  was 
oeoessary  offending  man  was  to  know  that  he  had  a  Creator  whom 
he  had  injured,  that  he  had  a  Judge  to  try  and  punish  him ;  since 
God  thought  fit  to  keep  up  the  world,  it  had  been  kept  up  to  no 
pQipose,  had  not  this  notion  been  continued  alive  in  the  minds  of 
men;  there  would  not  have  been  any  practice  of  his  laws,  no  bar  to 
the  worst  of  crimes.  If  men  had  thought  they  had  to  deal  with  an 
ignorant  Deity,  there  could  be  no  practice  of  religion.  Who  would 
lift  up  his  eyes,  or  spread  his  hands  towards  heaven,  if  he  imagined 
his  devotion  were  directed  to  a  God  as  blind  as  the  heathens  imagined 
fcfftone?  To  what  boot  would  it  be  for  them  to  make  heaven  and 
earth  resound  with  their  cries,  if  they  had  not  thought  God  had  an 
eye  to  see  them,  and  an  ear  to  hear  them?  And  indeed  the  verv 
notion  of  a  God  at  the  first  blush,  speaks  him  a  Being  endued  with 
nnderstanding ;  no  man  can  inuimne  a  Creator  void  of  one  of  the 
noblest  perfections  belQuging  to  tnose  creatures,  that  are  the  fiower 
»d  cream  of  his  works. 

2.  Therefore  all  nations  acknowledge  this,  as  well  as  the  existence 
and  being  of  God.  No  nation  but  had  their  temples,  particular 
ceremonies  of  worship,  and  presented  their  sacrifices,  which  they 
could  not  have  been  so  vain  as  to  do,  without  an  acknowledgment 
of  this  attribute.  This  notion  of  God's  knowledge  owed  not  its  rise 
to  tradition,  but  to  natural  implantation ;  it  was  bom  and  grew  up 
'rith  every  rational  creature.  Though  the  several  nations  and  men 
of  the  world  agreed  not  in  one  kind  of  deity,  or  in  their  sentiments 
of  big  nature  or  other  perfections,  some  judging  him  clothed  with  a 
fine  and  pure  body,  others  judging  him  an  uncompounded* spirit, 
some  fixing  him  to  a  seat  in  the  heavens,  others  ownmg  his  univer- 
sal  presence  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  yet  they  all  agreed  in  the  uni- 
versality of  his  knowledge,  and  their  own  consciences  reflecting 
their  cnmes,  unknown  to  any  but  themselves,  would  keep  this  notion 
in  some  vigor,  whether  they  would  or  no.  Now  this  being  implanted 
in  &e  minds  of  all  men  by  nature,  cannot  be  false,  for  nature  im« 
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.  prints  not  in  tlie  minds  of  all  men  an  assent  to  a  falsity.  Natuie 
would  not  pervert  the  reason  and  minds  of  men.  Universal  notions 
^  of  Grod  are  from  original,  not  lapsed  nature,  and  preserved  in  man- 
kind in  order  to  a  restoration  from  a  lapsed  state.  The  heathens 
did  acknowledge  this :  in  all  the  solemn  covenants,  selemnized  with 
oaths  and  the  invocation  of  the  name  of  God,  this  attribute  was  sup- 
posed.»  They  confessed  knowledge  to  be  pecidiar  to  the  Deity; 
scierUia  deorum  vita^  saith  Cicero.  Some  callea  him  Aout,  wicns,  mind, 
pure  understanding,  without  any  note,  "En6ntTfg^  the  inspector  of  all 
As  they  called  him  life,  because  he  was  the  author  of  life,  so  they 
called  nim  tntellectus,  because  he  was  the  author  of  all  knowledge 
and  understanding  in  his  creatures ;  and  one  being  asked,  whether  any 
man  could  be  hid  from,  God  ?  no,  saith  he,  not  so  much  as  thinking.^ 
Some  call  him  the  eye  of  ithe  world ;  and  the  Egyptians  represented 
God  by  an  eye  on  the  top  of  a  sceptre,  because  God  is  all  eye,  and 
can  be  ignorant  of  nothing. 

And  the  same  nation  made  eyes  and  ears  of  the  most  excellent 
metals,  consecrating  them  to  God,  and  hanging  them  up  in  the  midst 
of  their  temples,  in  signification  of  God's  seeing  and  hearing  all 
things ;  hence  they  called  God  light,  as  well  as  the  Scripture,  because 
aU  things  are  visible  to  him. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  this,  we  will  enquire,  I.  What 
kind  of  knowledge  or  understanding  there  is  in  GoA  II.  What 
God  knows.  III.  How  God  knows  things.  IV.  The  proof  that 
God  knows  all  things.    V.  The  use  of  all  to  ourselves. 

I.  What  kind  of  understanding  or  knowledge  there  is  in  God. 
The  knowledge  of  Gt)d  in  Scripture  hath  various  names,  according 
to  the  various  relations  or  objects  of  it :  in  respect  of  present  things, 
it  is  called  knowledge  or  sight ;  in  respect  of  things  past,  remem- 
brance ;  in  respect  of  things  future,  or  to  come,  it  is  called  fore- 
knowledge, or  prescience  (1  Pet.  i.  2) ;  in  regard  of  the  universality 
of  the  objects,  it  is  called  omniscience ;  in  regard  to  the  simple  un- 
derstanding of  things,  it  is  called  knowledge ;  iikregard  of  acting  and 
modelling  the  ways  of  acting,  it  is  called  wisdom  and  prudence 
(Eph.  i.  8).  He  must  have  knowledge,  otherwise  he  could  not  be 
wise ;  wisdom  is  the  flower  of  knowledge,  and  knowledge  is  the  root 
of  wisdom.  As  to  what  this  knowledge  is,  if  we  know  what  knowl- 
edge is  in  man,  we  may  apprehend  what  it  is  in  God,  removing  all 
imperfection  from  it,  and  ascribing  to  him  the  most  eminent  way  of 
understanding ;  ,because  we  cannot  comprehend  God,  but  as  he  is 
pleased  to  condescend  to  us  in  his  own  ways  of  discovery,  that  is, 
under  some  way  of  similitude  to  his*perfectest  creatures,  therefore 
we  have  a  notion  of  God  by  his  understanding  and  will ;  understand- 
ing, whereby  he  conceives  and  apprehends  things ;  will,  whereby  he 
extends  himself  in  acting  accordmg  to  his  wisdom,  and  whereby  he 
doth  approve  or  disapprove ;  yet  we  must  not  measure  his  under- 
standing by  our  own,  or  thint  it  to  be  of  so  gross  a  temper  as  a 
created  mind  -  that  he  hath  eyes  of  flesh,  or  sees  or  knows  as  man 

■  AgamemDon,  (Homer  IL  8.  ▼.  8.)  making  a  Oovenant  with  Priam,  invocates  the  SoBi 
*  Oamabh  in  1  Pa.  Aqul  Q^  14.  cap.  1  p.  119.    Clem.  Alexander  Strom.  liU  a- 
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8oes  (Job  X-  4).  "We  can  no  more  measure  his  knowledge  by  ounf' 
than  we  can  measure  his  essence  by  our  essence.  As  he  hath  an 
incomprehensible  essence,  to  which  ours  is  but  as  a  drop  of  a  bucket, 
M>  he  hath  an  incomprehensible  knowledge,  to  which  ours  is  but  as 
a  grain  of  dust,  or  mere  darkness:  his  thoughts  are  above  our 
thoughts,  as  the  heavens  are  above  the  earth.  The  knowledge  of 
God  is  variously  divided  by  the  schools,  and  acknowledged  by  all 
divines. 

1.  A  knowledge  vmanis  et  simplicis  inteUigentice;  the  one  we  may 
call  a  sight,  the  other  an  understanding ;  the  one  refers  to  sense,  the 
other  to  the  mind.  (1.)  A  knowledge  of  vision  or  sight.  Thus  God 
knows  himself  and  all  things  that  really  were,  are,  or  shall  be  in 
time ;  all  those  things  which  he  hath  decreed  to  be,  though  they  are 
not  yet  actually  sprung  up  in  the  world,  but  lie  couchant  in  their 
causes.  (2.)  A  knowledge  of  intelligence  or  simple  understanding. 
The  object  of  this  is  not  thin^  that  are  in  bein^,  or  that  shall  by 
any  decree  of  God  ever  be  existent  in  the  world,  but  such  things  aia 
are  possible  to  be  wrought  by  the  power  of  God,  though  they  shall 
never  in  the  least  peep  up  into  bemg,  but  lie  forever  wrapt  up  in 
darkness  and  nothing.<^  This  also  is  a  necessary  knowledge  to  be 
allowed  to  God,  because  the  object  of  this  knowledge  is  necessarj-. 
The  possibility  of  more  creatures  than  ever  were  or  shall  be,  is  a 
conclusion  that  hath  a  necessar}*  truth  in  it ;  as  it  is  necessary  that 
the  power  of  God  can  produce  more  creatures,  though  it  be  not 
necessary  that  it  should  produce  more  creatures,  so  it  is  necessary 
that  whatsoever  the  power  of  God  can  work,  is  possible  to  be.  And 
as  God  knows  this  possibility,  so  he  knows  all  the  objects  that  are 
thus  possible ;  and  herein  doth  much  consist  the  infiniteness  of  his 
knowledge,  as  shall  be  shown  presently.  These  two  kinds  of  know! 
edge  differ ;  that  of  vision,  is  of  thin^  which  God  hath  decreed  to 
be,  though  they  are  not  yet ;  that  of  mtelligence  is  of  things  which 
never  slmU  be ;  yet  thev  may  be,  or  are  possible  to  be,  if  God  please 
to  will  and  order  their  being ;  one  respects  things  that  shall  be,  the 
other,  things  that  may  be,  and  are  not  repugnant  to  the  nature  of 
God  to  be.  The  knowledge  of  vision  follows  the  act  of  God's  will, 
and  supposeth  an  act  of  God's  will  before,  decreeing  things  to  be. 
(If  we  could  suppose  any  first  or  second  in  God's  decree,  we  might 
aay  God  knew  them  as  possible  before  he  decreed  them ;  he  knew 
them  as  future,  because  ne  decreed  them.)  For  without  the  will  of 
God  decreeing  a  thing  to  come  to  pass,  God  cannot  know  that  it  will 
inMUbly  come  to  pass.  But  the  knowledge  of  intelligence  stands 
without  any  act  of  nis  will,  in  order  to  the  being  of  those  things  he 
knows ;  he  knows  possible  things  only  in  his  power ;  he  knows  other 
things  both  in  his  power  as  able  to  effect  them,  and  in  his  will,  as 
determining  the  being  of  them ;  such  knowledge  we  must  grant  to 
be  in  God,  for  there  is  such  a  k  nd  of  knowledge  in  man ;  for  man 
doth  not  onlv  know  and  see  what  is  before  his  eyes  in  this  world, 
but  he  may  nave  a  conception  of  many  more  worlds,  and  many  more 
eieatures,  which  he  knows  are  possible  to  the  power  of  God. 

2.  There  is  a  speculative  and  practical  knowledge  in  God.    (1.)  A 

•  Suares  de  Deo,  litx  8.  Q»p.  4.  p.  180. 
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Bpeculative  knowledge  is,  when  the  truth  of  a  thing  is  known  with 
out  a  respect  to  any  working  or  practical  operation.     The  knowledge 
of  things  possible  is  in  God  only  speculative,  <*  and  some  say  God's 
knowledge  of  himself  is  only  speculative,  because  there  is  nothing 
for  God  to  work  in  himself:  and  though  he  knows  himself  yet  this 
knowledge  of  himself  doth  not  terminate  there,  but  flowers  into  a 
love  of  himself,  and  deUght  in  himself;  yet  this  love  of  himself,  and 
delight  in. himself,  is  not  enough  to  make  it  a  practical  knowledge, 
because  it  is  natural,  and  naturally  and  necessarily  flows  from  3ie 
knowledge  of  himself  and  his  own  goodness :  he  cannot  but  love 
himself,  and  delight  in  himself,  upon  the  knowledge  of  himself 
But  that  which  is  proj)erly  practice,  is  where  there  is  a  dominion 
over  the  action,  and  it  is  wrought  not  naturally  and  necessarily,  but 
in  a  way  of  freedom  and  counsel.     As  when  we  see  a  beautiful  flower 
or  other  thin^,  there  ariseth  a  delight  in  the  mind ;  this  no  man  will 
call  practice,  oecause  it  is  a  natural  affection  of  the  will,  arising  from 
the  virtue  of  the  object,  without  any  consideration  of  the  understand-* 
ing  in  a  practical  manner  by  counselling,  commanding,  &c.     (2.)  A 
practical  knowledge:  which  tends  to  operation  and  practice,  and  is 
the  principle  of  working  about  things  that  are  known ;  as  the  knowl* 
edge  an  artificer  hath  in  an  art  or  mystery.     This  knowledge  is  in 
God :  the  knowledge  he  hath  of  the  things  he  hath  decreed,  is  such 
a  kind  of  knowledge ;  for  it  terminates  in  the  act  of  creation,  which 
is  not  a  natural  and  necessary  act,  as  the  loving  himself,  and  delight 
ing  in  himself  is,  but  wholly  free :  for  it  was  at  his  liberty  whether 
he  would  create  them  or  no ;  this  is  called  discretion  (Jer.  x.  12) : 
**  He  hath  stretched  out  the  heavens  by  his  discretion."    Such  also 
is  his  knowledge  of  the  things  he  hath  created,  and  which  are  in 
being,  for  it  terminates  in  the  government  of  them  for  his  own  glori- 
ous ends.    It  is  by  this  knowledge  **  the  depths  are  broken  up,  and 
the  clouds  drop  down  their  dew"  (Prov.  iii.  20).     This  is  a  knowl- 
edge whereby  he  knows  the  essence,  qualities,  and  properties  of 
what  he  creates  and  governs  in  order  to  his  own  glory,  and  the  com* 
mon  good  of  the  world  over  which  he  resides ;  so  that  speculative 
knowledge  is  God's  knowledge  of  himself  and  things  possible ;  prae* 
tical  knowledge  is  his  knowledge  of  his  creatures  and  things  govern- 
able;  yet  in  some  sort  this  practical  knowledge  is  not  only  of  things 
that  are  made,  but  of  things  which  are  possible,  which  God  might 
make,  though  he  will  not :  for  as  he  knows  that  they  can  be  created, 
so  he  knows  how  they  are  to  be  created,  and  how  to  be  governed, 
though  he  never  will  create  them.     This  is  a  practical  knowledge : 
for  it  is  not  requisite  to  constitute  a  knowledge  practical,  actually  to 
act,  but  that  the  knowledge  in  itself  be  referable  to  action.* 

8.  There  is  a  knowledge  of  approbation,  as  well  as  apprehension. 
This  the  Scripture  often  mentions.  Words  of  understanding  are 
used  to  signify  the  acts  of  affection.  This  knowledge  adds  to  the 
simple  act  of  the  understanding,  the  complacency  and  pleasure  of  the 
will,  and  is  improperly  knowledge,  because  it  belongs  to  the  will, 
and  not  to  the  unoerstanding ;  only  it  is  radically  in  the  xmderstahd* 
ing,  because  affection  implies  knowledge :  men  cannot  approve  of 

*  Suarez  de  Deo,  lib.  8.  oap.  4.  p.  188.  *  Ibid  pw  140. 
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that  which  they  are  ignorant  of.  Thus  knowledge  is  taken  (Amos 
w.  21  "  You  only  have  I  known  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth ;  and 
(2  tW  ii  19),  "  The  Lord  knows  who  are  his,"  that  is,  he  loves 
them ;  he  doth  not  only  know  them,  but  acknowledges  them  for  his 
owiL  It  notes,  not  only  an  exact  understanding,  but  a  special  care 
rfthem;  and  so  is  that  to  be  understood  (Gten.  i.),  "  God  saw  every 
chin^  that  he  had  made,  and  behold  it  was  very  good :"  that  is,  he 
saw  it  with  an  eye  of  approbation,  as  well  as  apprehension.  This  is 
grounded  upon  God's  knowledge  of  vision,  his  sight  of  his  creatures ; 
for  God  doth  not  love  or  delight  in  anything  but  what  is  actually  in 
being,  or  what  he  hath  decreed  to  bring  into  being.  On  the  con- 
trary, also,  when  God  doth  not  approve,  he  is  said  not  to  know 
(Matt  XXV.  12),  "  I  know  you  not,"  and  (Matt.  vii.  23),  "  I  never 
knew  you ;"  he  doth  not  approve  of  their  works.  It  is  not  an  igno- 
laace  of  understanding,  but  an  ignorance  of  will ;  for  while  he  saith 
he  never  knew  them,  he  testifies  that  he  did  know  them,  in  render- 
ing the  reason  of  his  disapproving  them,  because  he  knows  all  their 
¥orks:  so  he  knows  them,  and  doth  not  know  them  in  a  dilferent 
manner-:  he  knows  them  so  as  to  understand  them,  but  he  doth  not 
know  them  so  as  to  love  them.  We  must,  then,  ascribe  an  univer- 
sal knowledge  to  Ghxl  If  we  deny  him  a  speculative  knowledge, 
or  knowledge  of  intelligence,  we  destroy  his  Deity,  we  make  him 
ignorant  of  his  own  power :  if  we  deny  him  practical  knowledge,  we 
deny  ourselves  to  be  his  creatures ;  for,  as  ms  creatures,  we  are  the 
fruits  of  this,  his  discretion,  discovered  in  creation :  if  we  deny  hi» 
knowledge  of  vision,  we  deny  his  governing  dominion.  How  can 
he  exercise  a  sovereign  and  uncontrollable  dominion,  that  is  ignorant 
of  the  nature  and  qualities  of  the  things  he  is  to  govern  ?  If  he  had 
not  knowledge  he  could  make  no  revelation ;  he  that  knows  not  can- 
not dictate ;  we  could  then  have  no  Scripture.  To  deny  God  knowl- 
edge, is  to  dash  out  the  Scripture,  and  demolish  the  Deity.  God  is 
deacribed  in  Zech.  iii.  9,  "  with  seven  eyes,"  to  show  nis  perfect 
knowledge  of  all  things,  all  occurrences  in  the  world ;  and  the  cheru- 
bima,  or  whatsoever  is  meant  by  the  wings,  are  described  to  be  ftdl 
of  eyes,  both  "  before  and  behind"  (Ezek.  i.  18),  round  about  them; 
much  more  is  God  all  eye,  all  ear,  all  understanding.  The  sim  is  a 
natural  image  of  God ;  if  the  sun  had  an  eye,  it  would  see ;  if  it  had 
ai  understanding,  it  would  know  all  visible  things ;  it  would  see 
wbat  it  shines  upon,  and  understand  what  it  influenceth,  in  the  most 
obscure  bowels  of  the  earth.  Doth  God  excel  his  creature,  the  sun, 
in  excellenc5y  and  beauty,  and  not  in  light  and  understanding  ?  cer 
•^ly  more  than  the  sun  excels  an  atom  or  grain  of  dust.  We  may 
yet  make  some  representation  of  this  knowledge  of  God  by  a  lower 
thing,  a  picture,  which  seems  to  look  upon  every  one,  though  there 
be  never  so  great  a  multitude  in  the  room  where  it  hangs ;  no  man 
can  cast  his  eye  upon  it,  but  it  seems  to  behold  him  in  particular, 
Mid  so  exactly,  as  if  there  were  none  but  him  upon  whom  the  eye 
of  it  were  fixed  ;  and  every  man  finds  the  same  cast  of  it :  shall  art 
&ame  a  thing  of  that  nature,  and  shall  not  the  God  of  art  and  all 
knowledge,  be  much  more  in  reality  than  that  is  in  imagination  ? 
Shall  not  God  have  a  {idx  greater  capacity  to  behold  everything  in 
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the  world,  which  is  infinitely  leas  to  him  than  a  wide  rc>om  to  a  pio 
ture? 

n.  The  second  thing,  What  God  knows ;  how  far  his  understand 
ing  reaches. 

1.  God  knows  himself  and  only  knows  himself.  This  is  the  first 
and  original  knowledge,  wherein  he  excels  all  creatures.  No  man 
doth  exactly  know  himself;  much  less  doth  he  understand  the  full 
nature  of  a  spirit ;  much  less  still  the  nature  and  perfections  of  God; 
for  what  proportion  can  there  be  between  a  finite  feculty  and  an 
infinite  object?  Herein  consists  the  infiniteness  of  Gods  knowl- 
edge, that  he  knows  his  own  essence,  that  he  knows  that  which  is 
xmknowable  to  any  else.  It  doth  not  so  much  consist  in  knowing 
the  creatures,  which  he  hath  made,  as  in  knowing  himself,  who  was 
never  made.  It  is  not  so  much  infinite,  because  he  knows  all  things 
which  are  in  the  world,  or  that  shall  be;  or  things  that  he  can 
make,  because  the  number  of  them  is  finite ;  but  because  he  hath  a 
perfect  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  his  own  infinite  perfec- 
tions.** Though  it  be  said  that  angels  "  see  his  face"  (Matt,  xviii 
10),  that  sight  notes  rather  their  immediate  attendance,  than  their 
exact  knowledge ;  they  see  some  signs  of  his  presence  and  majesty, 
more  illustrious  and  express  than  ever  appeared  to  man  in  this 
life;  but  the  essence  of  God  is  invisible  to  them,  hid  from  them 
in  the  secret  place  of  eternity;  none  knows  God  but  himself 
(1  Cor.  il  11):  "What  man  knows  the  things  of  a  man  save 
the  spirit  of  a  man  ?  so  the  things  of  God  knows  no  man  but  the 
Spirit  of  God ;  the  Spirit  of  God  searches  the  deep  things  of  God ;" 
searcheth,  that  is,  exactly  knows,  thoroughly  understands,  as  those 
who  have  their  eyes  in  every  chink  and  crevice,  to  see  what  lies 
hid  there ;  the  word  search  notes  not  an  inquiry,  but  an  exact 
knowledge,  such  as  men  have  of  things  upon  a  diligent  scrutiny: 
as  when  God  is  said  to  search  the  heart  and  the  reins,  it  doth  not 
signify  a  precedent  ignorance,  but  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  most 
intimate  comers  of  the  hearts  of  men.  As  the  conceptions  of  men 
are  unknown  to  any  but  themselves,  so  the  depths  of  the  divine 
essence,  perfections,  and  decrees,  are  unknown  to  any  but  to  God 
himself;  he  only  knows  what  he  is,  and  what  he  knows,  what  he 
can  do,  and  what  he  hath  decreed  to  do.  For  first,  if  God  did  not 
know  himself,  he  would  not  be  perfect.  It  is  the  perfection  of  a 
creature  to  know  itself,  much  more  a  perfection  belonging  to  God. 
If  God  did  not  comprehend  himself,  he  would  want  an  ionnite  per- 
fection, and  so  would  cease  to  be  God,  in  being  defective  in  thai 
which  intellectual  creatures  tn  some  measure  possess.  As  God  is  • 
the  most  perfect  being,  so  he  must  have  the  most  perfect  under- 
standing :  if  he  did  not  understand  himself,  he  would  be  under  the 
greatest  ignorance,  because  he  would  he  ignorant  of  the  most  excel- 
lent object  Ignorance  is  the  imperfection  of  the  understanding 
and  ignorance  of  one's  self  is  a  greater  imperfection  than  igno- 
rance of  things  without  If  God  shoidd  know  all  things  without 
himself,  and  not  know  himself,  he  would  not  have  the  most  perfect 
knowledge,  l^ecause  he  would  not  have  the  knowledge  of  the  beet 
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of  objects.  Secondly,  Without  the  knowledge  of  himself,  he  cotdd 
not  be  blessed.  Nothing  can  have  any  complacency  in  itself,  with- 
out knowledge  of  itself.  Nothing  can  in  a  rational  manner  enjoy 
itself  without  understanding  itself.  The  blessedness  of  Grod  consists 
not  in  the  knowledge  of  anything  without  him,  but  in  the  knowledge 
of  himself  and  his  own  excellency,  as  the  principle  of  all  things ; 
i^  therefore,  he  did  not  perfectly  know  himself  and  his  own  hap- 
piness, he  could  not  enjoy  a  happing ;  for  to  be,  and  not  to  know 
to  be,  is  as  if  a  thing  were  not.  "  He  is  God,  blessed  forever" 
(Rom.  ix.  5.),  and  therefore  forever  had  a  knowledge  of  himself. 
Thirdly,  Without  the  knowledge  of  himself,  he  could  create  noth- 
ing. For  he  would  be  ignorant  of  his  own  power,  and  his  own 
ability;  and  he  that  doth  not  know  how  far  his  power  extends, 
could  not  act :  if  he  did  not  know  himself,  he  could  know  nothing ; 
and  he  that  knows  nothing,  can  do  nothing;  he  could  not  know 
an  effect  to  be  possible  to  him,  unless  he  knew  his  own  power  as 
a  cause.  Fourthly,  Without  the  knowledge  of  himself,  ne  could 
govern  nothing.  He  could  not,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  own 
holiness  and  righteousness,  prescribe  laws  to  men,  nor  without  a 
knowledge  of  his  own  nature  order  himself  a  manner  of  worship 
suitable  to  it.  All  worship  must  be  congruous  to  the  dignity  and 
nature  of  the  object  worshipped :  he  must  therefore  know  his  own 
authority,  whereby  worship  was  to  be  enacted ;  his  own  excellency, 
to  which  worship  was  to  be  suited;  his  own  glory,  to  which  wor- 
ship was  to  be  directed.  K  he  did  not  know  himself,  he  did  not 
know  what  to  punish,  because  he  would  not  know  what  was  con- 
trary to  himself:  not  knowing  himself,  he  would. not  know  what 
was  a  contempt  of  him,  and  what  an  adoration  of  him ;  what  was 
worthy  of  God,  and  what  was  unworthy  of  him.  In  fine,  he  could 
not  know  other  things,  unless  he  knew  himself;  unless  he  knew 
his  own  power,  he  could  not  know  how  he  created  things ;  unless 
he  knew  his  own  wisdom,  he  could  not  know  the  beautv  of  his 
works ;  unless  he  knew  his  own  glory,  he  could  not  know  the  end 
of  his  works ;  unless  he  knew  his  own  holiness,  he  could  not  know 
what  was  evil ;  and  unless  he  knew  his  own  justice,  he  could  not 
know  how  to  punish  the  cnmes  of  his  offending  creatures  A.nd, 
therefore, 

(1.)  God  knows  himself,  because  his  knowledge,  with  his  will,  is 
the  cause  of  all  other  things  that  can  fall  under  his  cognizance : 
he  knows  himself  first,  before  he  can  know  anv  other  thing ;  that 
is,  first  according  to  our  conceptions ;  for,  indeed,  God  knows  him- 
self and  all  other  things  at  once ;  he  is  the  first  truth,  and  there- 
fore is  the  first  object  of  his  own  understanding.  There  is  nothing 
more  excellent  than  himself,  and  therefore  nothing  more  known  to 
him  than  himself.  As  he  is  all*  knowledge,  so  he  hath  in  himself 
the  most  excellent  object  of  knowledge.  To  understand,  is  properly 
to  know  one's  self.  No  object  is  so  intelligible  to  God  as  God  is 
to  himself,  nor  so  intimately  and  immediately  ioined  with  his  under- 
Btandmg  as  himself;  for  his  understanding  is  his  essence,  himself. 

(2.)  He  knows  himself  by  his  own  essence.  He  knows  not  him- 
self and  his  own  power  by  the  effect,  because  he  knows  himself 
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from  etcmity,  before  there  was  a  world,  or  any  effect  of  his  powcf 
extant  It  is  not  a  knowledge  by  the  cause,  for  God  hath  no  canae ; 
nor  a  knowledge  of  himself  by  any  species,  or  anything  f5pom  with« 
out:  if  it  were  anything  from  without  himself,  that  must  be  created 
or  uncreated ;  if  uncreated  it  would  be  God ;  and  so  we  must  either 
own  many  Gods,  or  own  it  to  be  his  essence,  and  so  not  distinct 
from  himself:  if  created,  then  his  knowledge  of  himself  would  de- 
pend upon  a  creature :  he  could  not,  then,  know  hignaelf  fix)m  eter* 
nity,  but  in  time,  because  nothing  can  be  created  from  eternity,  but 
in  time.  God  knows  not  himself  by  any  faculty,  for  there  is  no 
composition  in  God ;  he  is  not  made  up  of  parts,  but  is  a  simple  be- 
ing; some,  therefore,  have  called  Grod,  not  irUellectus,  understanding, 
because  that  savors  of  a  &culty,  but  inieUectio,  intellection:  God  m 
all  act  in  the  knowledge  of  himself  and  his  knowledge  of  other 
things. 

(3.)  God,  therefore,  knows  himself  perfectly,  comprehensively, 
N^othin^  in  his  own  nature  is  concealed  from  him ;  he  reflects  upon 
<?verythmg  that  he  is.^  There  is  a  positive  comprehension,  so  God 
doth  not  comprehend  himself;  for  what  is  comprehended  hath 
bounds,  and  what  is  comprehended  by  itself  is  finite  to  itself;  and 
there  is  a  negative  comprehension — (iod  so  comprehends  himself; 
nothing  in  his  own  nature  is  obscure  to  him,  unknown  by  him ;  for 
there  is  as  great  a  perfection  in  the  understanding  of  Goa  to  know^ 
as  there  is  in  the  divine  nature  to  be  known.  The  understanding 
of  God,  and  the  nature  of  God,  are  both  infinite,  and  so  equal  to 
one  another:  his  understanding  is  equal  to  himself;  he  knows  him- 
self so  well,  that  nothing  can  be  known  by  him  more  perfectly 
than  himself  is  known  to  himself.  He  knows  himself  in  uie  high- 
est manner,  because  nothing  is  so  proportioned  to  the  understand- 
ing  of  God  as  himself.  He  knows  his  own  essence,  goodness, 
power;  all  his  perfections,  decrees,  intentions,  acts,  the  infinite 
capacity  of  his  own  understanding,  so  that  nothing  of  himself  is  in 
the  dark  to  himself:  and,  in  this  respect,  some  use  this  expression, 
that  the  infiniteness  of  God  is  in  a  manner  finite  to  himself^  because 
it  is  comprehended  by  himself.  Thus  God*  transcends  all  creatures; 
thus  his  understanding  is  truly  infinite,  because  nothing  but  him- 
self is  an  infinite  object  for  it:  what  angels  may  understand  of 
themselves  perf<gctly  I  know  not,  but  no  creatur^e  m  the  world  \m- 
derslands  himself.  Man  understands  not  fully  the  excellency  and 
parts  of  his  own  nature ;  upon  God's  knowledge  of  himself  depends 
the  comfort  of  his  people,  and  the  terror  of  the  ^^icked :  this  ia 
also  a  clear  argument  for  his  knowledge  of  all  other  things  with- 
out himself;  he  that  knows  himselj^  must  needs  know  all  other 
things  less  than  himself,  and  which  were  made  by  himself;  when 
the  knowledge  of  hLs  own  immensity  and  infiniteness  is  not  an 
object  too  diificult  lor  him,  the  knowledge  of  a  finite  and  limited 
creature,  in  all  his  actions,  thoughts,  circumstances,  cannot  be  too 
hard  for  him :  since  Ijc  knows  himself,  who  it^  infinite,  he  can- 
not but  know  whatsoever  is  finite.  This  is  the  ibundalion  of  all 
his  other  knowledge ;  the  knowledge  of  everything  present,  past^ 
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<ZK1  to  oome,  is  £sur  lees  thitn  tlie  Iqaowledge  of  himself.  He  is  moTe 
iaeomprehensiMe  in  hia  own  nature,  thw  all  things  created,  or 
that  can  be  cieated^  put  tQgethei^  cian  be.  If  he,  then,  have  a  per- 
feet  comprehensive  knowledge  ^qi  his  own  nature,  any  knowledge 
of  all  other  things  is  less  than  the  knowledge  of  himself;  this  ought 
to  be  well  considered  by  us,  as  the  founts^  whence  all  his  other 
knowledge  flows. 

2.  Therefore  God  knows  all  other  things^  whether  they  be  possi- 
ble, past,  present,  or  future ;  whether  they  be  things  that  ne  can  do, 
but  will  ney^  do,  or  whether  they  be  things  that  he  hath  done,  but 
are  not  now ;  things  ^hat  ,are  now  in  being,  or  things  that  are  not 
aow  existing,  that  lie  in  the  womb  of  their  proper  and  immediate 
causes.^  Xf  his  understanding,  be  infinite,  hie  then  knows  all  things 
whatsoever  that  can  be, known,  else  his  understanding  would  have 
baandfl^  and  what  hath  limits  is  ^ot  infinite,  but  finite.  If  he  be 
ignomnt  of  any  one  thing  that  is  knowable,  that  is  a  bound  to  him, 
itoomes  with  an  exception^  a  buf^  Qod  knows  all  things  but  this;  a 
bar  is  then  aet  to  his  knowledge.  If  the;re  were  anything,  any  par- 
ticular dreumatange  ■  in  the  whole  creation  or  non-creation,  and 
possible  to  be  known  by  hin>,  and, yet  werp  unknown  to  him,  he 
could  not  be  said  to  be  omnisciept ;  a^  he  would  not  be  Almighty 
if  any  one  thing,  that  implied  not  a  repugnancy  to  his  nature,  did 
tTanaoend  his  power. 

First,  All  things  possible.  Np  question  but  God  knows  what  ha 
could  create,  as  weU  as  what  he  hath  created ;  what  he  would  not 
create,  as  well  as  what  he  resolved  to  create.;  he  knew  what  he  would 
not  do  before  he  willed  to  do  it ;  this  is  the  next  thing  which  declares 
the  infiniteness  of  his.  understanding;  for,  as  his  power  is  infinite, 
and  can  create  ionun^rable  worlds,  and  creatures^,  so  is  his  knowedge 
infinite,  in  knowing  innumerable  things  possible  to  his  power. 
Possibles  are  infinite ;  that  is,  there,  is  no  end  of  what. God  can  do, 
and  therefore  no  end  of  what  God  doth  know ;  otherwise  his  power 
rould  be  more  infinite  than  his  knowledge :  if  he  knew  only  what 
is  createdi  there  would  be  an  end  of  his  understanding,  because  all 
creatures  may  be  numbered,  but  possible  things  cannot  be  reckoned 
up  by  any  creature.  There  is  the  same  reason  of  this  in  eternity ; 
when  never  so  many  numbers  of  years  are  run  out,  there  is  still 
more  to  come,  there  still  wants  an  end;  and  when  m^lions  of  worlds 
are  created,  there  is  no  more  an  end  of  God's  power  than  of  eternity. 
Thus  there  is  no  end  of  his  understanding ;  that  is,  his  knowledge 
is  not  terminated  by  anything.  This  the  Scripture  gives  us  some 
account. of:  God  knows  things  that  are  not,  "for  he  calls  things 
that  are  not  as  if  they  were"  (Bom.  iv.  17) ;  he  calls  things  that  are 
not,  as  if  they  were  in  being ;  what  he  calls  is  not  unknown  to  him: 
if  be  knows  things  that  are  not,  he  knows  things  that  may  never  be ; 
as  he  knows  things  that  shall  be,  because  he  wills  them,  so  he  knows 
^dngs  that  n^ight  be,  because  he  is  able  to  effect  them:  he  knew  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Keilah  would  betray  David  to  Saul  if  he  remained 
in  that  place  (1  Sam.  xxiiL  11) ;  he  knew  what  they  would  do  upon 
that  occasion,  tliough  it  was  never,  done ;  as  he  luiew  what  was  in 
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their  power  and  in  their  wills,  so  he  must  needs  know  what  is  withia 
the  compass  of  his  own  power ;  as  he  can  permit  more  than  he  doth 
permit  so  he  knows  what  he  can  permit,  and  what,  upon  that  per- 
mission, would  be  done  by  his  creatures ;  so  God  knew  the  possibility 
of  the  Tyrians'  repentance,  if  they  had  had  the  same  means,  heara 
the  same  truths,  and  beheld  the  same  miracles  which  were  offered 
to  the  ears,  and  presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  Jews  (Matt.  xi.  21), 
This  must  needs  be  so,  because, 

1.  Man  knows  things  that  are  possible  to  him,  though  he  will 
never  effect  them.  A  carpenter  knows  a  house  in  tlae  model  he  hath 
of  it  in  his  head,  though  ne  never  build  a  house  according  to  that 
model.  A  watch-maker  hath  the  frame  of  a  watch  in  his  mind, 
which  he  will  never  work  with  his  instruments ;  man  knows  what 
he  could  do,  though  he  never  intends  to  do  it.»  As  the  understand- 
ing of  man  hath  a  virtue,  that  where  it  sees  one  man  it  may  imag- 
ine thousands  of  men  of  the  same  shape,  stature,  form,  parts ;  yea, 
taller,  more  'vigorous,  sprightly,  intelligent,  than  the  man  he  sees ; 
because  it  is  possible  such  a  number  may  be.  Shall  not  the  under- 
standing of  God  much  more  know  what  he  is  able  to  effect,  since 
the  understandiiig  of  man  can  know  what  he  is  never  able  to  pro- 
duce, yet  may  be  produced  by  God,  viz.  that  he  who  produced  this 
man  which  I  see,  can  produce  a  thousand  exactly  like  nim  ?  K  the 
Divine  understanding  did  not  know  infinite  things,  but  were  confined 
io  a  certain  number,  it  may  be  demanded  whether  God  can  under- 
stand anything  farther  than  that  nimiber,  or  whether  he  cannot? 
If  he  can,  then  he  doth  actually  understand  all  those  things  which 
he  hath  a  power  to  understand;  otherwise  there  would  be  an  increase 
of  God's  knowledge,  if  it  were  actually  now,  and  not  before,  and  so 
he  would  be  more  perfect  than  he  was  before ;  if  he  cannot  under- 
stand them,  then  he  cannot  understand  what  a  human  mind  can  un- 
derstand ;  for  our  understandings  can  multiply  numbers  in  infini' 
turn;  and  there  is  no  number  so  great,  but  a  man  can  still  add  to  it: 
we  must  suppose  the  divine  understanding  more  excellent  in  knowl- 
edge. God  knows  all  that  a  man  can  imagine,  though  it  never  were, 
nor  never  shall  be ;  he  must  needs  know  whatsoever  is  in  the  power 
of  man  to  imagine  or  think,  because  God  concurs  to  the  support  of 
the  faculty  in  that  imagination ;  and  though  it  may  be  replied,  an 
atheist  may  inu).gine  that  there  is  no  God,  a  man  may  imagine  that 
God  can  lie,  or  that  he  can  be  destroyed ;  doth  God  tnow  therefore 
that  he  is  not  ?  or  that  he  can  lie,  or  cease  to  be  ?  No,  he  knows  he 
cannot ;  his  knowledge  extends  to  things  possible,  not  to  things 
impoasible  to  himself;  he  knows  it  as  imaginable  by  man,  not  as 
possible  in  itself;  because  it  is  utterly  impossible,  and  repugnant 
to  the  nature  of  God,*^  since  he  eminently  contains  in  himself  all 
tilings  possible,  past,  present,  and  to  come ;  he  cannot  know  himself 
without  knowing  them. 

2.  God  knowing  his  own  power,  knows  whatsoever  is  in  his  power 
to  effect.  If  he  knows  not  all  things  possible,  he  could  not  know 
the  extent  of  his  own  power,  and  so  would  not  know  himselfj  as  a 
sause  sufficient  for  more  things  than  he  hath  created.    How  can  he 
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eompreliend  himself  wlio  compreliends  not  all  effluxes  of  things 
pos^le  tiiat  may  come  fix)m  him,  and  be  wrought  by  him  ?  How 
ean  he  know  himself  as  a  cause,  if  he  know  not  the  objects  and 
works  which  he  is  able  to  produce  ?*  Since  the  power  of  (rod  ex- 
tends to  numberless  things,  his  knowledge  also  extends  to  number- 
less objects ;  as  if  a  unit  is,  could  see  the  numbers  it  could  produce^ 
it  would  see  infinite  numbers :  for  a  unit,  as  it  were,  all  number. 
God  knowing  the  fruitfiilness  of  his  own  virtue,  knows  a  numberless 
multitude  of  things  which  he  can  do,  more  than  have  been  done,  or 
shall  be  done  by  him ;  he  therefore  knows  innumerable  worlds,  in- 
numerable angels,  with  higher  perfections,  than  any  of  them  which 
he  hath  created  have*  so  that  if  the  world  should  last  many  millions 
of  years,  God  knows  that  he  can  every  day.  create  another  world 
more  capacious  than  this ;  and  having  created  an  inconceivable 
number,  he  knows  he  could  still  create  more :  so  that  he  beholds  in- 
finite worlds,  infinite  numbers  of  men,  and  other  creatures  in  him- 
self infinite  kinds  of  things,  infinite  species,  and  individuals  under 
those  kinds,  even  as  many  as  he  can  create,  if  his  will  did  order  and 
determine  it;  for -not  being  ignorant  of  his  own  power,  he  cannot 
be  ignorant  of  the  effects  wherein  it  may  display  and  discover  itself. 
A  comprehensive  knowledge  of  his  own  power  doth  necessarily  in- 
clude the  objects  of  that  power ;  so  he  knows  whatsoever  he  could 
effect,  and  whatsoever  he  could  permit,  if  he  pleased  to  do  it.  If 
God  could  not  understand  more  than  he  hath  created,  he  could  not 
create  more  than  he  hath  created :  for  it  cannot  be  conceived  how 
he  can  create  anything  that  he  is  ignorant  of;  what  he  doth  not 
know,  he  cannot  do :  he  must  know  also'  the  extent  of  his  own 
goodness,  and  how  far  anything  is  capable  to  partake  of  it :  so  much 
therefore,  as  any  detract  from  the  knowledge  of  God,  they  detract 
from  his  power. 

3.  It  is  iurther  evident  that  God  knows  all  possible  things,  because 
he  knew  those  things  which  he  has  created,  before  they  were  created, 
when  they  were  yet  in  a  possibility.  If  God  knew  things  before  they 
were  created,  he  knew  them  when  they  were  in  a  possibility,  and  not 
in  actual  reality.  It  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  his  understanding  did 
lackey  after  the  creatures,  and  draw  knowledge  from  them  after  they 
were  created.  It  is  absurd  to  think  that  God  did  create,  before  he 
knew  what  he  could  or  would  create.  If  he  knew  those  things  he 
did  create  when  they  were  possible,  he  must  know  all  things  which 
he  can  create,  and  therefore  all  things  that  are  possible.  To  conclude 
this,  we  must  consider  that  this  knowledge  is  of  another  kind  than 
his  knowledge  of  things  that  are  or  shall  be.  He  sees  possible  things 
as  possible,  not  as  things  that  ever  are  or  shall  be.  If  he  saw  them 
as  existing  or  fixture,  and  they  shall  never  be,  this  knowledge  would 
be  felse,  tibere  would  be  a  deceit  in  it,  which  cannot  be.  He  knows 
those  things  not  in  themselves,  because  they  are  not,  nor  in  their 
causes,  because  they  shall  never  be :  he  knows  them  in  his  own  . 
power,  not  in  his  will:  he  understands  them  as  able  to  produce 
them,  not  as  willing  to  effect  them.  Things  possible  he  knows  only 
in  his  power ;  things  future  he  knows  both  in  his  power  and  bta 
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'will,  as  he  is  both  able  and  determined  in  his  own. good  pleiasnre  to 
give  being  to  them.  Those  that  shall  never  ooxne  to  pass,  he  knows 
only  in  himself  as  a  sufficient  cause;  those  things  that  shall  come 
into  being,  he  knows,  in  himself  as  the  <efficient  canse,  and  also  in 
their  immediate  second  causes.  This  should  teach  us  to  litpend  our 
thoughts  in  the  admiration  of  the  excellency  of  God,  and  the  divine 
knowledge ;  his  understanding  is  infinite. 

Secondly,  God  knows  all  things  past  This  is  an  argument  used 
by  God  himself  to  elevate  his  excellency  above  all  the  commonly 
adored  idols  (Isa.  xli.  22):  '^Let  them  show  the  former  things,  what 
they  be,  that  we  may  consider  them,  and  know  the  latter  end  of 
them."  He  knows. them  as  if  they  were  now  present,  and  not  past: 
for  indeed  in  his  eternity  there  is  nothing  past  or  &iture  to  his 
knowledge.  This  is  called  remembrance,  in  Scripture,  :ae  when  God 
remembered  Rachel's  prayer  for  a  child  {Gen.  xxx.  22),  and  lie  i« 
said  to  put  tears  into  his  bottle,  and  write  .them  in  his  book  of 
aocompts,  which  signifies  the  exact  and  unerring  knowledge  in  God 
of  the  minute  circumstances  past  in  the  world;  and  this  knowledge 
is  called  a  book  of  remembrance  (Mai.  iii.  16),  signifying  the  per 
petual  presence  of  things  past,  before  him.  There  are  two  elegant 
expressions,  signifying  the  certainly  and  perpetuity  of  God's  knowl- 
edge of  sins  past  (Job  xiv.  17),  "  My  transgression  is  sealed  up  in  a 
bag,  and  thou  sewest  up  mine  iniquity;"  a  metaphor,  taken  fix)m 
men  that  put  up  in  a  bag  the  money  they  would  charily  keep,  tie 
the  bag,  sew  up  the  holes,  and  bind  it  hard,  that  nothing  may  fall 
out;  or  a  vessel^  wherein  they  reserve  liquors,  and  daub  it  with 

Eitch  and  glutinous  stuff,  that  nothing  may  leak  out,  but  be  safely 
ept  till  the  time  of  use ;  or  else,  as  some  think,  from  the  bags  attor- 
nies  carry  with  them,  full  of  writings,  when  they  are  to  manage  a 
cause  against  a  person.  Thus  we  find  God  often  m  Scripture  calling 
to  men's  minds  their  past  actions,  upbraiding  them  with  their  ingrati- 
tude, wherein  he  testifies  his  remembrance  of  his  own  past  benefits 
and  their  crimes.  His  knowledge  in  this  regard  hath  something  of 
infinity  in  it,  since  though  the  sins  of  all  men  that  have  been  in  the 
world  are  finite  in  regara  of  number,  yet  when  the  sins  of  one  man 
in  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds,  are  numberless  in  his  own  account, 
and  perhaps  in  the  count  of  any  creature,  the  sins  of  all  the  vast 
numbers  of  men  that  have  been,  or  shall  be,  are  much  more  number- 
less, it  cannot  be  less  than  infinite  knowledge  that  can  make  a  col- 
lection of  them,  and  take  a  survey  of  them  all  at  once.  If  past 
things  had  not  been  known  bv  God,  how  could  Moses  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  original  of  things?  How  could  he  have  declared 
the  former  transactions,  wherein  aU  histories  are  silent  but  the  Scrip- 
ture? How  could  he  know  the  cause  of  man's  present  misery  so 
many  ages  after,  wherewith  all  philosophy  was  unac(}uainted?  How 
could  he  have  writ  the  order  of  the  creation,  the  particulars  of  the  sin 
of  Adam,  the  circumstances  of  Gain's  murder,  the  private  speech  of 
Lamech  to  his  wives,  if  God  had  not  revealed  them  ?  And  how 
could  a  revelation  be  made^  if  things  past  were  forgotten  by  him? 
Do  we  not  remember  many  things  done  among  men,  as  well  as  by 
ourselves,  and  reserve  the  forms  of  divers  things  in  our  minds^  which 
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iwe  as  occasions  are  presented  to  draw^  tliem  forth  ?  And  shall  not 
God  much  more,  who  hath  no  cloud  of  darkness  upon  his  under- 
standing ?  A  man  that  makes  a  curious  picture,  hath  the  form  of  it 
in  his  mind  before  he  made  it;  and  if  the  fire  burn  it,  the  form  of  it 
in  his  mind  is  not  destroyed  by  the  fire,  but  retained  in  it  God's 
memory  is  no  less  perfect  than  his  understanding.  If  he  did  not 
know  things  past,  he  could  not  be  a  righteous  Governor,  or  exercise 
any  judicial  act  in  a  righteous  manner ;  he  could  not  dispense 
rewjurds  and  punishments,  according  to  his  promises  and  threaten- 
ings,  if  things  that  were  past  could  be  forgotten  by  him ;  he  could 
not  require  that  which  is  past  (Eccles.  iii.  15),  if  he  did  not  remem* 
her  that  which  is  past.  And  though  God  be  said  to  forget  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  not  to  Know  his  people,  and  his  people  pray  to  him  to 
remember  them,  as  if  he  had  forgotten  them  (Ps.  cxix.  49),  this  is 
improperly  ascribed  to  Gbd.™  As  God  is  said  to  repent,  when  he 
changes  things  according  to  his  counsel  beyond  the  expectation  of 
men,  so  he  is  said  to  forget,  when  he  defers  the  making  good  his 
promise  to  the  godly,  or  his  threatening  to  the  wicked ;  this  is  not 
a  defect  of  memory  belonffing  to  his  mind,  but  an  act  of  his  will. 
When  he  is  said  to  remember  his  covenant,  it  is  to  will  grace  accord- 
ing to  his  covenant ;  when  he  is  said  to  forget  his  covenant,  it  is  to 
intercept  the  influences  of  it,  whereby  to  punish  the  sin  of  his  people ; 
and  when  he  is  said  not  to  know  his  people,  it  is  not  an  absolute 
fcrgetfulness  of  them,  but  withdrawing  from  them  the  testimonies 
of  his  kindness,  and  clouding  the  signs  of  his  favor ;  so  God  in  par- 
don is  said  to  forget  sin,  not  that  he  ceaseth  to  know  it,  but  ceaseth 
to  punish  it.  It  is  not  to  be  meant  of  a  simple  forgetfulness,  or  a 
lapse  of  his  memory,  but  of  a  judicial  forgetfulness ;  so  when  his 
people  in  Scripture  pray,  Lord,  remember  thy  word  unto  thy  servant, 
no  more  is  to  De  understood  but,  Lord,  fulfil  thy  word  and  promise 
to  thy  servant 

Thirdly,  He  knows  things  present  (Heb.  iv.  18):  "All  things  are 
naked  and  opened  unto  the  eyes  of  him  with  whom  we  have  to  do;" 
this  is  grounded  upon  the  knowledge  of  himself;  it  is  not  so  difficult 
to  know  all  creatures  exactly,  as  to  know  hin{xself,  because  they  are 
finite,  but  himself  is  infinite ;  he  knows  his  own  power,  and  tnere- 
fore  everything  through  which  his  omnipotence  is  diffiised,  all  the 
acts  and  objects  of  it ;  not  the  least  thing  that  is  the  birth  of  his 
power,  can  be  concealed  firom  him;  he  Knows, his  own  goodness, 
and  therefore  every  object  upon  which  the  warm  beams  of  his  good- 
ness strike ;  he  therefore  knows  distinctly  the  properties  of  every 
creature,  because  every  property  in  them  is  a  ray  of  his  goodness ; 
he  is  not  only  the  efficientj  but  the  exemplary  cause ;  therefore  as  he 
knows  all  that  his  power  hath  wrought,  as  he  is  the  efiicient,  so  ho 
knows  them  in  himself  as  the  pattern ;  as  a  carpenter  can  give  an 
aooount  of  every  part  and  passage  in  a  house  he  nath  built,  by  con- 
Bulting  the  model  m  his  own  mind,  whereby  he  bmlt  it.  "  He  looked 
upon  all  things  after  he  had  made  them,  and  pronounced  them  good" 
(6en.  i  8),  fvul  of  a  natural  goodness  he  had  endowed  them  with; 
be  did  not  ignorantly  pronounce  them  so,  and  call  them  good, 

*  Bradwird. 
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whether  he  knew  them  or  not ;  and  therefore  he  knows  them  in  par- 
ticular, as  he  knew  them  all  in  their  first  presence.  Is  there  any 
reason  he  should  be  ignorant  of  everything  now  present  in  the 
world,  or  that  anything  that  derives  an  existence  from  him  as  a  free 
cause,  should  be  concealed  from  him?  If  he  did  not  know  things 
present  in  their  particularities,  many  things  would  be  known  by 
man,  yea,  by  beasts,  which  the  infinite  God  were  ignorant  of;  and 
if  he  did  not  know  all  things  present,  but  only  some,  it  is  possible 
for  the  most  blessed  God  to  be  deceived  and  be  miserable :  ignorance 
is  a  calamity  to  the  understanding :  he  could  not  prescribe  laws  to 
his  creatures,  unless  he  knew  their  natures  to  which  those  laws 
were  to  be  suited :  no,  not  natural  ordinances  to  the  sun,  moon,  and 
heavenly  bodies,  and  inanimate  creatures,  unless  he  knew  the  vigor 
and  virtue  in  them,  to  execute  those  ordinances ;  for  to  prescribe 
laws  above  the  nature  of  things,  is  inconsistent  with  the  wisdom  of 
government;  he  must  know  how  far  they  were  able  to  obey ;  whether 
the  laws  were  suited  to  their  ability :  and  for  his  rational  creatures, 
whether  the  punishments  annexed  to  the  law  were  proper,  and  suited 
to  the  transgression  of  the  creature. 

1.  He  knows  all  creatures  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  the  least 
as  well  as  the  greatest.  He  knows  the  ravens  and  their  young  ones 
(Job  xxxviii.  41) ;  the  drops  of  rain  and  dew  which  he  hath  begotten 
(Job  xxxviii.  29) ;  every  bird  in  the  air,  as  well  as  any  man  doth 
what  he  hath  in  a  cage  at  home  (Ps.  1. 11") :  "  I  know  all  the  fowls  in 
the  mountains,  and  thfe  wild  beasts  in  tne  field ;"  which  some  reaa 
creeping  things  The  clouds  are  numbered  in  his  wisdom  W"ob 
xxxviiL  37) ;  every  worm  in  the  earth,  every  drop  of  rain  that  falls 
upon  the  ground,  the  flakes  of  snow,  and  the  knots  of  hail,  the  sands 
upon  the  sea-shore,  the  hairs  upon  the  head ;  it  is  no  more  absurd  to 
imagine  that  God  knows  them,  than  that  God  made  them ;  they  are 
all  the  effects  of  his  power,  as  well  as  the  stars  which  he  calls  by 
their  names,  as  well  as  the  most  glorious  angel  and  blessed  spirit ; 
he  knows  them  as  well  as  if  there  were  none  but  them  in  particular 
for  him  to  know ;  the  least  things  were  framed  by  his  art  as  well  as 
the  greatest ;  the  least  things  partake  of  his  goodness  as  well  as  the 
greatest ;  he  knows  his  own  arts,  and  his  own  goodness,  and  there- 
fore all  the  stamps  and  impressions  of  them  upon  all  his  creatures ; 
he  knows  the  immediate  causes  of  the  least,  and  therefore  the  effects 
of  those  causes.  Since  his  knowledge  is  infinite,  it  must  extend  to 
those  things  which  are  at  the  greatest  distance  from  him,  to  those 
which  approach  nearest  to  not  beinff ;  since  he  did  not  want  power 
tq  create,  he  cannot  want  understanding  to  kiiow  everytliing  he  hath 
created,  the  dispositions,  qualities,  and  virtues  of  the  minutest  crea- 
ture. Nor  is  the  understanding  of  God  embased,  and  suffers  a  dimi- 
nution by  the  knowledge  of  the  vilest  and  most  inconsiderable  things. 
Is  it  not  an  imperfection  to  be  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  anything  ? 
and  can  God  have  such  a  defect  in  his  most  perfect  understanding  ? 
Is  the  understanding  of  man  of  an  impurer  alloy. by  knowing  the 
nature  of  the .  rankest  poisons  ?  by  uijiderstanding  a  fly,  or  a  smaU 
insect?  or  by  considering  the  deformity  of  a  toad?  Is  it  not  genci^ 
ally  counted  a  note  of  a  dignified  mind  to  be  able  to  discourse  of  the 
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natare  of  them?  Was  Solomon,  who  knew  all  from  the  cedar  lo  the 
hyssop,  debased  by  so  rich  a  present  of  wisdom  from  his  Creator? 
Is  any  glass  defiled  by  presenting  a  deformed  image?  Is  there  any- 
thing more  vile  than  the  "imaginations,  which  are  only  evil,  and 
continually  ?"  Doth  not  the  mind  of  man  descend  to  the  mud  of  the 
earth,  play  the  adulterer  or  idolater  with  mean  objects,  suck  in  the 
most  unclean  things  ?  yet  God  knows  these  in  all  their  circumstances, 
in  every  appearance,  inside  and  outside.  Is  there  anything  viler  than 
some  thoughts  of  men?  than  some  actions  of  men?  tfieir  unclean  beds 
and  gluttonous  vomiting,  and  Luciferian  pride?  yet  do  not  these  fall 
under  the  eye  of  God,  in  all  their  nakedness?  The  Second  Person's 
taking  human  nature,  though  it  obscured,  yet  it  did  not  disj)arage 
the  Deity,  or  bring  any  disgrace  to  it.  Is  gold  the  worse  for  being 
formed  into  the  image  of  a  fly  ?  doth  it  not  still  retain  the  nobleness 
of  the  metal  ?  When  men  are  despised  for  descending  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  mean  and  vile  things,  it  is  because  they  neglect  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  greater,  and  sin  in  their  inquiries  after  lesser,  things,  with 
a  neglect  of  that  which  concerns  more  the  honor  of  God  and  the  hap- 

friness  of  themselves;  to  be  mbitious  of  such  a  knowledge,  and  care- 
ess  of  that  of  more  concern,  is  criminal  and  contemptible.  But  God 
knows  the  greatest  as  well  as  the  least ;  mean  things  are  not  known 
by  him  to  exclude  the  knowledge  of  the  greater;  nor  are  vile  things 
governed  by  him  to  exclude  the  order  of  the  better.  The  deformity 
of  objects  known  by  God  doth  not  deform  him,  nor  defile  him ;  he 
doth  not  view  them  without  himself,  but  within  himself,  wherein  all 
things  in  their  ideas  are  beautiful  and  comely :  our  knowledge  of  & 
deformed  thing  is  not  a  deforming  of  our  understanding,  but  is  beau^ 
tifiil  in  the  knowledge,  though  it  be  not  in  the  object ;  nor  is  there 
any  fear  that  the  understanding  of  God  should  become  material  by 
knowing  material  things,  any  more  than  our  understandings  lose 
their  spirituality  by  knowing  the  nature  of  bodies;  it  is  to  be 
observed,  theremre,  that  only  those  senses  of  men,  as  seeing,  hearing, 
smelling,  which  have  those  qualities  for  their  objects  that  come  neaj> 
est  the  nature  of  spiritual  things,  as  light,  sounds,  fragrant  odors,  are 
ascribed  to  God  m  Scripture ;  not  touching  or  tasting,  which  are 
senses  that  are  not  exercised  without  a  more  immediate  commerce 
with  gross  matter ;  and  the  reason  may  be,  because  we  should  have 
no  gross  thoughts  of  God,  as  if  he  were  a  body,  and  made  of  matter, 
like  the  things  he  knows. 

2.  As  he  knows  all  creatures,  so  God  knows  all  the  actions  of 
creatures.  He  counts  in  particular  all  the  ways  of  men.  "  Doth  he 
not  see  all  my  ways,  ana  count  all  my  steps"  (Job  xxxi.  4)?  He 
"tells"  their  "  wanderings,"  as  if  one  by  one  (Ps.  Ivi.  8).  His  eyea 
are  upon  all  the  ways  of  man,  and  he  sees  all  his  goings"  (Job  xxxi  v. 
21);  a  metaphor  taken  from  men,  when  they  look  wistly,  with  fixed 
eyes  upon  a  thing,  to  view  it  in  every  circumstance,  whence  it  comes, 
whether  it  goes,  to  observe  every  little  motion  of  it  God's  eye  is 
not  a  wandering,  but  a  fixed  eye ;  and  the  ways  of  man  are  not  only 
"before  his  eyes,"  but  he  doth  exactly  "  ponder  them"(Prov.  v.  21); 
as  one  that  will  not  be  ignorant  of  the  least  mite  in  them,  but  weigh 
and  examine  them  by  the  standard  of  his  law;  he  may  as  well  know 
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the  motions  of  our  members,  as  the  hairs  of  our  headd ;  the  smallest 
actions  before  they  be,  whether  civil,  natural,  or  religious,  fall  under 
his  cognizance ;  what  meatier  than  a  man  carrying  a  pitcher,  yet  our 
Saviour  foretels  it  (Luke  xxii  10);  God  knows  not  only  what  men 
do,  but  what  they  would  have  done,  had  he  not  restrained  them ; 
what  Abimelech  would  have  done  to  Sarah,  had  not  Grod  put  a  bar 
in  his  way  (Gen.  xx.  6) ;  what  a  man  that  is  taken  away  in  his  youth 
would  have  done,  had  he  lived  to  a  riper  age ;  yea,  he  knows  the 
most  secret  words  as  well  as  actions ;  the  words  spoken  by  the  king 
of  Israel  in  his  bed-chamber,  were  revealed  to  Elisha  (2  Elings  vL 
12) ;  and  indeed,  how  can  any  action  of  man  be  concealed  from  God  ? 
Can  we  view  the  various  actions  of  a  heap  of  ants,  or  a  hive  of  bees 
in  a  glass,  without  turning  our  eyes;  and  shall  not  Grod  behold  the 
actions  of  all  men  in  the  world,  which  are  less  than  bees  or  ants  in 
his  sight,  and  more  visible  to  him  than  an  ant*hill  or  bee^hive  can 
be  to  the  acutest  eye  of  man  ? 

8..  As  God  knows  all  the  actions  of  creatures,  so  he  knows  all  the 
thoughts  of  creatures.  The  thoughts  are  the  most  closeted  acts  of 
man,  hid  from  men  and  angels,  unlesis  disclosed  by  some  outward 
expressions ;  but  God  descends  into  the  depths  ana  abysses  of  the 
soul,  discerns  the  most  inward  contrivances;  nothing  is  impenetrable 
to  him ;  the  sun  doth  not  so  much  enlighten  the  earth,  as  (rod  under- 
stands the  heart;  all  things  are  as  visible  to  him,  as  flies  and  motee 
enclosed  in  a  body  of  transparent  <jrystal;  this  man  naturally  allows 
ip  God.  Men  often  speak  to  God  by  the  motions  of  their  minds  and 
secret  ejaculations,  which  they  would  not  do,  if  it  were  not  naturally 
implanted  in  them,  that  God  knows  all  their  inward  motions ;  the 
Scripture  is  plain  and  positive  in  this,  "  He  tries  the  heart  and  the 
reins"  (Ps.  vii.  9),  as  men,  by  the  use  of  fire,  discern  the  drossy  and 

fmrer  parts  of  metals.  The  secret  intentions  and  aims,  the  most 
urking  aflections  seated  in  the  reins;  he  knows  that  which  no  man, 
no  angel,  is  able  to  know,  which  a  man  himself  knows  not,  noi 
makes  any  particular  reflection  upon ;  yea,  **  he  weighs  the  Spirit'' 
(Prov.  xvi.  2);  he  exactly  numbere  all  the  devices  and  inclinations 
of  men,  aS  meii  do  every  piece  of  coin  they  tell  out  of  a  heap,  "  He 
discerns  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart"  (Heb.  iv.  12);  all  that 
is  in  the  mind,  all  that  is  in  the  affections,  every  stirrine  and  pur- 
pose; so  that  not  one  thought  can  be  withheld  from  him"  (Job 
xlii.  2);  yea,  "  Hell  and  destruction  are  before  him,  much  more  then 
the  hearts  of  the  diildren  of  men"  (Prov.  xv.  11);  he  works  all 
things  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  brings  forth  all  things  out  of 
that  treasure,  say  some ;  but  more  naturally,  God  knows  the  whole 
state  of  the  dead,  all  the  receptacles  and  graves  of  their  bodies,  all 
the  bodies  of  men  consumed  by  the  earth,  or  devoured  by  living 
creatures;  things  that  seem  to  ne  out  of  all  being;  he  knows  the 
thoughts  of  the  devils  and  damned  creatures,  whom  he  hath  cast  out 
of  his  care  forever  into  the  arms  of  his  justice,  never  more  to  cast  a 
delightful  glance  towards  them ;  not  a  secret  in  any  soul  in  hell 
(which  he  hath  no  need  to  know,  because  he  shall  not  judge  them  by 
any  of  the  thoughts  they  now  have,  since  they  were  condemned  to 
punishment)  is  hid  'torn  him ;  much  more  is  he  acquainted  with  the 
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rhou^fa  61  livinff  men,  the  counsels  of  whose  hearts  ate  }et  to  be 
nianifested,  in  order  to  their  trial  and  censure ;  yea,  he  knows  them 
before  thev  spring  up  into  actual  being  (Ps.  cxxxix.  2):  "  Thou  un- 
derstandest  my  thoughts  afar  off;"  my  thoughts,  that  is,  eveiy 
thought;  though  innumerable  thoughts  pass  through  me  in  a  day, 
and  that  in  the  soured  and  fountain,  when  it  is  yet  in  the  womb, 
before  it  is  our  thought;  if  he  knows  them  before  their  existence^ 
before  they  can  be  properly  called  Ours,  biuch  more  doth  he  know 
them  when  they  actually  spring  up  in  us:  he  knows  the  tendency 
of  them;  where  the  bird  will  light  when  it  is  in  flight;  he  knows 
them  exactly,  he  is  therefore  called  a  "  discemer"  or  criticiser  "  of 
the  heart"  (Heb.  iv.  12),  as  a  critic  discerns  every  letter,  point,  and 
stop ;  he  is  more  intimate  with  us  than  our  souls  with  our  bodies, 
ana  hath  more  the  possession  of  us  than  we  have  of  ourselves ;  he 
knows  them  by  an  inspection  into  the  heart,  not  by  the  mediation 
of  second  causes,  by  the  looks  or  gestures  of  men,  as  men  may  dis- 
cern the  thoughts  of  one  another.   (1.)  Grod  discerns  all  good  motions 
of  the  mind  and  will.     These  he  puts  into  men,  and  needs  must  God 
know  his  own  act ;  he  knew  the  son  of  "  Jeroboam  to  have  some 
good  thing  in  him  towards  the  Lord  God  of  Israel"  CI  Kings  xiv. 
18) ;  and  the  integrity  of  David  and  Hezekiah ;  the  freest  motionsJ 
of  the  will  and  affections  to  him :  "  Lord,  thou  knowest  that  I  love 
thee,"  saith  Peter  (John  xxi.  17).    Love  can  be  no  more  restrained^ 
than  the  will  itself  can ;  a  man  may  make  another  to  grieve  and 
desire,  but  none  can  force  another  to  love.     (2.)  God  discerns  all  the 
evil  motions  of  the  mind  and  will ;  "  Every  imagination  of  the  heart" 
(Gen.  vi.  5);  the  vanity  of  **  men's  thoughts"  (Ps.  xciv.  11);  their 
inward  darkness,  and  deceitful  disguises.    No  wonder  that  God,  who 
fashioned  the  heart,  should  understand  the  motions  of  it  (Ps.  xxxiii. 
13, 15):  "  He  looks  from  heaven  and  beholds  all  the  children  of  men ; 
he  fashioneth  their  hearts  alike,  and  considers  all  their  works.". 
Doth  any  man  make  a  watch,  and  yet  be  iffnorant  of  its  motion  ? 
Did  God  Bing  away  the  key  to  this  secret  cabinet,  when  he  framed 
it,  and  put  off  the  power  of  unlocking  it  when  he  pleased  ?    He  did 
not  surely  frame  it  in  such  a  posture  as  that  anything  in  it  should 
be  hid  from  his  eye ;  he  did  not  fashion  it  to  be  privileged  from  his' 
government ;  which  would  follow  if  he  were  ignorant  of  what  was 
minted  and  coined  in  it.    He  could  not  be  a  Judge  to  punish  men, 
if  the  inward  frames  and  principles  of  men's  actions  were  concealed 
from  him ;  an  outward  action  may  glitter  to  an  outward  eye,  yet  the 
secret  spring  be  a  desire  of  applause,  and  not  the  fear  and  love  of 
God.    If  the  inward  frames  of  the  heart  did  lie  covered  from  him 
in  the  secret  recesses  of  the  heart ;  those  plausible  acts,  which  in  re- 
gard of  their  principles,  would  merit  a  punishment,  would  meet  with 
a  yeward ;  ana  God  should  bestow  happiness  where  he  had  denounced 
miaery.    As  without  the  knowledge  of  what  is  just,  he  could  not  be 
a  wise  Lawgiver,  so  without  the  knowledge  of  what  is  inwardly 
committed,  he  could  not  be  a  righteous  Judge :  acts  that  are  rotten 
in  the  spring,  might  be  judged  good  by  the  fair  color  and  appear- 
ance.   This  is  the  glory  of  God  at  the  last  day,  "  to  manifest  the 
aecrets  of  all  hearts   (1  Ooi  iv.  5);  and  the  prophet  Jeremiah  linkg 
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the  power  of  judging  and  the  prerogative  of  trying  the  hearts  toge- 
ther (Jer.  xi.  20):  "But  thou,  O  Lord  of  hosts,  that  judgest  right- 
^eously,  that  triest  the  reins  and  the  heart;"  and  (Jer.  xvii  10):  "  I 
the  Lord,  search,  the  heart,  I  try  the  reins;"  to  what  end?  even  to 
"give  every  man  according  to  his  way,  and  according  to  the  fruit 
of  his  doings."  And,  indeed,  his  binding  up  the  whole  law  with 
that  command  of  not  coveting,  evidenceth  that  he  will  judge  men 
by  the  inward  affections  and  frames  of  their  hearts.  Again,  God 
sustains  the  mind  of  man  in  every  act  of  thinking ;  in  him  we  have 
not  only  the  principle  of  life,  but  every  motion,  the  motion  of  our 
minds  as  well  as  of  our  members :  "In  him  we  live  and  move,"  &c. 
(Acts  xviL  28).  Since  he  supports  the  vigor  of  the  faculty  in  every 
act,  can  he  be  ignorant  of  those  acts  which  spring  from  the  fecuity, 
to  which  he  doth  at  that  instant  communicate  power  and  ability? 
Now  this  knowledge  of  the  thoughts  of  men  is, 

1st.  An  incommunicable  property,  belonging  only  to  the  Divine 
understanding.  Creatures,  indeed,  may  know  the  thoughts  of  others 
by  divine  revelation,  but  not  by  tnemselves ;  no  creature  hath  a  key 
immediately  to  open  the  minds  of  men,  and  see  all  that  lodgeth 
there;  no  creature  can  fathom  the  heart  by  the  line  of  created  knowl- 
edge.»  Devils  may  have  a  conjectural  knowledge,  and  may  guess 
at  them,  by  the  acquaintance  they  have  with  the  disposition  ana 
constitution  of  men,  and  the  images  they  behold  in  their  fancies ; 
and  by  some  marks  which  an  inward  imagination  may  stamp  upon 
the  brain,  blood,  animal  spirits,  face,  &c.  But  the  knowmg  the 
thoughts  merely  as  thought,  without  any  impression  by  it,  is  a  roy- 
alty God  appropriates  to  himself,  as  the  main  secret  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  a  perfection  declarative  of  his  Deity,  as  much  as- any  else 
(Jer.  xvii.  9,  10) :  "  The  heart  of  man  is  desperately  wicked,  who 
can  know  it?"  yes,  there  is  one,  and  but  one,  "I,  the  Lord,  search 
the  heart,  I  try  the  reina"  "  Man  looks  on  the  outward  appearance, 
but  the  Lord  looks  upon  the  heart"  (1  Sam.  xvi.  7) ;  where  God  is 
distinguished  by  this  perfection  from  all  men  wnatsoever,  others 
may  know  by  revelation,  as  Elisha  did  what  was  in  Gehazi's  heart 
(2  Kings,  V.  §6).  But  Grod  knows  a  man  more  than  any  man  knows 
himself;  what  person  upon  earth  understands  the  windings  and  turn- 
ings of  his  own  heart,  what  reserves  it  will  have,  what  contrivances, 
what  inclinations?  all  which  God  knows  exactly. 

2d.  God  acquires  no  new  knowledge  of  the  thoughts  and  hearts 
by  the  discovery  of  them  in  the  actions.  He  woujd  then  be  but 
equal  in  this  part  of  knowledge  to  his  creature ;  no  man  or  angel 
but  may  thus  arrive  to  the  knowledge  of  them ;  God  were  then  ex- 
cluded from  an  absolute  dominion  over  the  prime  work  of  his  lower 
creation ;  he  would  have  made  a  creature  superior  in  this  respect  to 
himself,  upon  whose  will  to  discover,  his  knowledge  of  their  mward 
intentions  should  depend ;  and  therefore  when  God  is  said  to  search 
the  heart,  we  must  not  understand  it  as  if  God  were  ignorant  be- 
fore, and  was  fain  to  make  an  exact  scrutiny  and  inquiry,  before  he 
attaine<l  what  he  desired  to  know ;  but  God  condescends  to  our  capa- 
city in  the  expression  of  his  own  knowledge,  signifying  that  nia 

•  Paille,  Serm.  Vaei  1.  p.  S80. 
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knowledge  is  as  complete  as  any  man's  knowledge  can  be  of  the  de«' 
signs  of  others,  after  he  hath  sifted  them  by  a  strict  and  thorough 
examination,  and  wrung  out  a  discovery  of  their  intentions ;  that  no 
knows  them  as  perfectly  as  if  he  had  put  them  upon  the  rack,  and 
and  forced  them  to  make  a  discovery  of  their  secret  plottings.  Nor 
most  we  understand  that  in  Gen.  xxii  12,  where  God  saith,  after 
Abraham  had  stretched  out  his  hand  to  sacrifice  his  son,  '^  Now  I 
know  that  thou  fearest  God,"  as  though  God  was  ignorant  of  Abra- 
ham's gracious  disposition  to  him ;  did  Abraham's  drawing  his  knife 
furnish  God  with  a  new  knowledge?  no,  God  knew  Abraham's  pious 
inclinations  before  (Gen.  xviii.  19) :  "I  know  him,  that  he  will  com- 
mand his  children  after  him,"  &c.  Knowledge  is  sometimes  taken 
for  approbation ;  then  the  sense  will  be.  Now  I  approve  this  fact  as 
a  testimony  of  thy  fear  of  me,  since  thy  aflfection  to  thy  Isaac  is  ex* 
tinguished  by  the  more  powerful  flame  of  aifection  to  my  will  and 
command;  I  now  accept  thee,  and  count  thee  a  meet  subject  of  my 
choicest  benefits :  or,  Now  I  know,  that  is,  I  have  made  known  and 
manifested  the  faith  of  Abraham  to  himself  and  to  the  world :  thus 
Paul  uses  the  word  know  (1  Cor.  ii.  2^:  "I  have  determined  to 
know  nothing;"  that  Is,  to  declare  ana  teach  nothing,  to  make 
known  nothing  but  Christ  crucified :  or  else.  Now  I  know,  that  is,  I 
have  an  evidence  and  experiment  in  this  noble  fact,  that  thou  fearest 
me.  God  often  condescends  to  our  capacity  in  speaking  of  himself 
after  the  manner  of  men,  as  if  he  had  (as  men  do)  known  the  in- 
ward afiections  of  others  by  their  outward  actions. 

4.  God  knows  all  the  evils  and  sins  of  creatures.  (1.)  God  knows 
all  sin.  This  follows  upon  the  other.  K  he  knows  all  the  actions 
and  thoughts  of  creatures,  he  knows  also  all  the  sinfulness  in  those 
acts  and  thoughts.  This  Zophar  infers  from  God's  punishing  men 
(Job  xi.  11) ;  for  he  knows  vain  man,  he  sees  his  wickedness  also  , 
he  knows  every  man,  and  sees  the  wickedness  of  every  man ;  he 
looks  down  from  heaven,  and  beholds  not  only  the  filthy  persons, 
but  what  is  filthy  in  them  (PsaJ.  xiv.  2,  8),  all  nations  in  the  world, 
and  every  man  of  every  nation ;  none  of  their  iniquity  is  hid  fix)m 
his  eyes ;  he  searches  Jerusalem  with  candles  (Jer.  xvi.  17).  God 
follows  sinners  step  by  step,  with  his  eye,  and  will  not  leave  search- 
ing out  till  he  hath  taken  them ;  a  metaphor  taken  from  one  that 
searches  all  chinks  with  a  candle,  that  nothing  can  be  hid  from  him. 
He  knows  it  distinctly  in  all  the  parts  of  it,  how  an  adulterer  rises 
out  of  his  bed  to  commit  uncleanness,  what  contrivances  he  had, 
what  steps  he  took,  every  circumstance  in  the  whole  progress ;  not 
only  evil  in  the  bulk,  but  every  one  of  the  blacker  spots  upon  it, 
which  may  most  ag^vate  it.  If  he  did  not  know  evil,  how  could 
he  permit  it,  order  it,  punish  it,  or  pardon  it  ?  Doth  he  permit  he 
knows  not  what  ?  order  to  his  own  noly  ends  what  he  is  ignorant 
of?  punish  or  pardon  that  which  he  is  uncertain  whether  it  be  a 
crime  or  no  ?  '*  Cleanse  me,"  saith  David,  "  from  my  secret  faults" 
(Ps.  xix.  12),  secret  in  regard  of  others,  secret  in  regard  of  himself: 
DOW  could  God  cleanse  him  from  that  whereof  he  was  ignorant  ? 
He  knows  sins  before  they  are  committed,  much  more  when  they 
are  in  act ;  he  foreknew  the  idolatry  and  apostacy  of  the  Jews ; 
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what  gods  they  would  serve^  in  what  measure  they  would  pixnroke 
him,  and  violate  his  covenant  (Deut.  xxxi.  20,  21; ;  he  knew  Judas 
sin  long  before  Judas'  actual  Existence,  foretelling  it  in  the  Psalms; 
and  Christ  predicts  it  before  he  acted  it.  '  He  sees  sins  future  in  his 
own  permitting  will ;  he  sees  sins  present  in  his  own  supporting  act 
As  he  knows  thingis  possible  to  himself  because  he  knows  his  own 
power,  so  he  knows  things  practicable  by  the  creature,  because  he 
knows  the  power  and  principles  of  the  dreature.^  This  sentiment 
of  God  is  natdrally  written  in  the  fears  of  sinners,  upon  lightning, 
thunder,  or  some  prodigious  operation  of  God  in  the  world ;  what  is 
the  language  of  them,  but  tnat  hd  sees  their  deeds,  hears  their 
wbrds,  knows  the  inward  sinfulness  of  their  hearts;  that  he  doth 
not  only  behold  them  as  a  mere  spectator,  but  considers  them  as  a 
just  judge.  And  the  poets  say,  that  the  sins  of  men  leaped  into 
heaven,  and  were  writ  in  parchments  of  Jupiter,?  scelua  in  terrain 
gerituir^  in  ccrIo  scribitur :  sin  is  acted  on  ea^rth,  and  recorded  in  heaven, 
God  indeed  doth  not  behold  evil  with  the  approving  eye ;  he  known 
it  not  with  a  practical  knowledge  to  be  the  author  of  it,  but  with 
a  speculative  knowledge,  so  as  to  understand  the  sinftilness  of  it ; 
or  a  knowledge  simp^ns  inteUigentixB^  of  simple  intelligence,  as  he 
permits  them,  not  positively  wUls  them ;  he  knows  them  not  with  a 
Knowledge  of  assent  to  them,  but  dissent  from  them.  Evil  per- 
tains to  a  dissenting  act  of  the  mind,  and  an  aversive  act  of  the 
will ;  and  what  though  evil  formerly  taken,  hath  no  distinct  concep- 
tion, because  it  is  a  privation ;  a  defect  hath  no  bein^,  and  all 
knowledge  is  by  the  apprehension  of  some  being ;  would  not  this 
lie  as  strongly  against  our  own  knowledge  of  sin  ?  Sin  is  a  priva- 
tion  of  the  rectitude  due  to  an  act ;  and  who  doubts  man's  knowl- 
edge of  sin  ?  by  his  knowing  the  act,  he  knows  the  deficiency  of 
the  act;  the  subject  of  evil  hath  a  being,  and  so  hath  a  concep- 
tion in  the  mind;  that  which  hath  no  bein^  cannot  be  known 
by  itself,  or  in  itself;  but  will  it  follow  that  it  cannot  be  known 
by  its  contrary?  as  we  know  darkness  to  be  a  privation  of 
light,  and  folly  to  be  a  privation  of  wisdom.  God  knows  good 
afl  by  himsel:^  because  he  is  the  sovereign  good ;  is  it  strange  Sren, 
that  he  should  know  all  evU,  since  all  eVil  is  in  some  natural  good 
(2.)  The  manner  of  God's  knowing  evil  is  not  so  easily  known. 
And  indeed,  as  we  cannot  comprehend  the  essence  of  God,  though 
it  is  easily  intelligible  that  there  is  such  a  B^ng,  so  we  can  a6  little 
comprehend  the  manner  of  God's  knowledge,  though  we  cannot  but 
conclude'  him  to  be  an  intelhgent  Being,  a  pure  understanding, 
knowing  all  things.  As  God  hath  a  higher  manner  of  being  than 
his  creatures,  so  he  hath  another  and  higher  manner  of  knowing; 
and  we  can  as  little  comprehend  the  manner  of  his  knowing,  as  we 
can  the  maniier  of  his  being.  But  as  to  the  manner,  doth  not  God 
know  his  own  law?  and  shall  he  not  know  how  much  any  action 
comes  short  of  his  rule?  he  cannot  know  his  own  rule  without 
knowing  all  the  deviations  from  it:  He  knows  his  own  holiness,  and 
shall  he  not  see  hdw  any  action  is  contrary  to  the  holiness  of  his  own 
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nataie?  I>oih  not  Qod  know  jByerrthing  that  is  true?  and  is  it  not 
true  that  this  07  that  is  evil  7  ana  sbi£  Gpd  be  ignorant  of  any 
truth?  How  doth  Qod  Jknow  that  he  oannot  lie,  but.  by  knowing 
his  own  veracity  ?  How.  doth  God  know  that  he  oaanot  die,  but  by 
knoMring  his  own  immutability  7  and  by  knowing  those,  he  knows 
what  a  lie  is,  he  knows  what  death  is ;  so  if  sin  never  had  been,  if 
no  creature  had  ever  been,  Qod  would  have  known  what  sin  was, 
because  he  knows  his  own  holiness ;  because  he  knew  what  law  was 
fit  to  be  appointed  to  his  creatures  if  he  should  create  them,  and  that 
that  law  might  be  transgressed  by  them.  God  knows  all  good,  all 
goodness  in  himself;  he  therefore  hath  a  foundation  in  himself  to 
know  all  that  comes  short  of  that  goodness,  that  is  opposite  to  that 
holiness:  as  if  light  were  capable  of  understanding,  it  would  know 
darkness  only  by  knowing  itself;  by  knowing  itseBf,  it  would  know 
what  is  contrary  to  itself.  God  knows  all  created  goodness  which 
he  hath  planted  in  the  creature ;  he  kno>vs  then  all  (&fects  from  this 
goodness,  what  perfection  an  act  is  deprived  of;  what  is  opposite  to 
that  goodness,  and  that  is  evil.  As  we  know  sickness  by  health, 
discord  by  harmony,  blindness  by  sight,  because  it  is  a  privation  of 
sight,  whosoever  knows  one  contrary  knows  the  other ;  God  knows 
unrighteousness  by  the  idea  which  he  hath  of  righteousness,  and 
flees  an  act  deprived  of  that  rectitude  and  goodness  which  ought  to 
be  in  it;  lie  knows  evil  because  he  knows  the  causes  whence  evil 
proceed&i  A  painter  knows  a  picture  of  his  own  framing,  and  if 
any  one  dashes  any  base  color  upon  it,  shall  not  he  also  know  that  ? 
God  by  his  hand  painted  all  creatures,  impressed  upon  man  the  fidr 
stamp  and  color  of  his  own  ima^e;  the  devil  defiles  it;  man  daubs 
it  jboth  not  God,  that  knows  his  own  work,  know  how  this  piece 
is  become  different  from  his  work?  Doth  not  God,  that  knows  his 
creatures'  goodness,  which  himself  was  the  fountain  of,  know  the 
change  of  this  goodness  7  Yea,  he  knew  before,  that  the  devil  would 
sow  tares  where  he  had  sown  wheat ;  and  therefore  that  controversy 
of  some  in  the  schools,  whether  God  knew  evil  by  its  opposition  to 
created  or  uncreated  goodness,  is  needless.  We  may  say  God  knows 
SLQ  as  it  is  opposite  to  created  goodness,  yet  he  knows  it  radically 
by  his  own  goodness,  because  he  knows  the  goodness  he  hath  com- 
municated to  the. creature  by  his  own  essential  goodness  in  himself* 
To  conclude  this  head :  The  knowledge  of  sin  doth  not  bespot  the 
hohness  of  God's  nature ;  for  the  bare  knowledge  of  a  crime  doth 
not  infect  the  mind  of  man  with  the  filth  and  pollution  ^f  that  crime, 
for  then  every  man  that  knows  an  act  of  murder  committed  by  an- 
other, woidd,  by  that  bare  knowledge,  be  tainted  with  his  sin ;  yea,  and 
a  judge  that  condemns  a  malefactor,  may  as  well  condemn  himself 
if  this  were  so :  the  knowledge  of  sins  infects  not  the  understandings 
that  knows  them,  but  only  the  will  that  approves  them.  It  is  no 
discredit  to  us  to  know  evil,  in  order  to  pass  a  right  judgment  upon 
it ;  so  neither  can  it  be  to  God. 

Fourthly,  God  knows  all  future  things,  all  things  to  come.  The 
differences  of  time  cannot  hinder  a  knowledge  of  all  things  by  him, 
who  is  before  time,  above  time,  tiiat  is  not  measured  by  hours,  or 
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AskjB,  or  years ;  if  God '  did  not  know  them,  the  hindrance  must  bt 
in  himself,  or  in  the  things  the'mselves,  because  they  are  things  to 
come:  not  in  himself;  if  it  did,  it  mnst  arise  from  some  im potency 
in  his  own  nature,  and  so  we  render  him  weak ;  or  from  an  nnwil- 
lingness  to  know,  and  so  we  render  him  lazy,  and  an  enemy  to  his 
own  perfection;  for,  simply  considered,  the  knowledge  of  more 
things  is  a  greater  perfection  than  the  knowledge  of  a  few ;  and  if 
the  knowledge  of  a  thing  includes  something  of  perfection,  the  ig- 
norance of  a  thing  includes  something  of  imperfection.  The  knowl- 
edge of  future  things  is  a  greater  penection  than  not  to  know  them, 
and  is  accounted  among  men  a  great  part  of  wisdom,  which  thev  call 
foresight ;  it  is  then  surely  a  greater  perfection  in  God  to  know  future 
things,  than  to  be  ignorant  of  them.  And  would  God  rather  have 
something  of  imperfection  than  be  possessor  of  all  perfection? 
Nor  doth  the  hinarance  lie  in  the  things  themselves,  because  their 
futurition  depends  upon  his  will;  for  as  nothing  can  actually  be 
without  his  will,  giving  it  existence,  so  nothing  can  be  future  without 
his  will,  desiming  the  fiiturity  of  it.  Certainly  if  God  knows  all 
things  possible,  which  he  will  not  do,  he  must  know  all  things  future, 
which  he  is  not  only  able,  but  resolved  to  do,  or  resolved  to  permit. 
God's  perfect  knowledge  of  himself,  that  is,  of  his  own  infinite 
power  and  concluding  will,  necessarily  includes  a  foreknowledge  of 
what  he  is  able  to  do,  and  what  he  will  do.  Again,  if  God  doth  not 
know  future  things,  there  was  a  time  when  God  was  ignorant  of  most 
things  in  the  world ;  for  before  the  deluge  he  was  more  ignorant  than 
after ;  the  more  things  were  done  in  the  world,  the  more  knowledge 
did  accrue  to  God,  and  so  the  more  perfection ;  then  the  understand- 
ing of  God  was  not  perfect  from  eternity,  but  in  time ;  nay,  is  not 
perfect  yet,  if  he  be  ignorant  of  those  things  which  are  still  "to  come 
to  pass ;  he  must  tarry  for  a  perfection  he  wants,  till  those  futurities 
come  to  be  in  act,  till  those  things  which  are  to  come,  cease  to  be 
fiiture,  and  begin  to  be  present.  Either  God  knows  them,  or  desires 
to  know  them  ;  if  he  desires  to  know  them  and  doth  not,  there  is 
something  wanting  to  him  ;  all  desire  speaks  an  absence  of  the  ob- 
ject desired,  and  a  sentiment  of  want  in  the  person  desiring :  if  he 
aoth  not  desire  to  know  them,  nay,  if  he  doth  not  actual^  know 
them,  it  destroys  all  providence,  all  his  government  of  affairs ;  for  his 
providence  hath  a  concatenation  of  means  with  a  prospect  of  some- 
thing that  is  future :  as  in  Joseph's  case,  who  was  put  into  the  pit, 
and  sold  to  %&  Egyptians  in  order  to  his  future  advancement.,  and 
the  preservation  both  of  his  father  and  his  envious  brethren.  If 
God  did  not  know  all  the  future  inclinations  and  actions  of  men, 
something  might  have  been  done  by  the  will  of  Potiphar,  or  by  the 
free-will  of  Pharoah,  whereby  Joseph  might  have  been  cut  short  of 
his  advancement,  and  so  God  have  been  interrupted  in  the  track  and 
method  of  his  designed  providences.  He  that  hath  decreed  to  govern 
man  for  that  end  he  hath  designed  him,  knows  all  the  means  before, 
whereby  he  will  govern  him,  and  therefore  hath  a  distinct  and  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  all  things ;  for  a  confused  knowledge  is  an  imper 
fection  in  government;  it  is  in  this  the  infiniteness  of  his  under- 
Btanding  is  more  seen  than  in  knowing  things  past  or  present ;  bia 
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eyes  are  a  flame  of  fire  (Eev.  i  14\  in  regard  of  thepenetraling  virtue 
of  them  into  things  impenetrable  by  any  else.  To  make  it  farther 
appear  that  God  knows  all  things  fiiture,  consider, 

1.  Everything  which  is  the  object  of  God's  knowledge  without 
himself  was  once  only  future.  There  was  a  moment  when  nothing 
was  in  being  but  himself:  he  knew  nothing  actually  past,  because 
nothing  was  past ;  nothing  actually  present,  because  notning  had  any 
existence  but  himself;  therefore  only  what  was  future.  And  why 
not  everything  that  is  future  now,  as  well  as  only  what  was  future 
aud  to  come  to  pass  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  creation  ?  God 
indeed  knows  everjrthmg  as  present,  but  the  things  themselves  known 
by  him  were  not  present,  but  fiiture ;  the  whole  creation  was  once 
futui'e,  or  else  it  was  from  eternity ;  if  it  begun  in  time,  it  was  once 
future  in  itself,  else  it  could  never  have  begun  to  be.  Did  not  God 
know  what  would  be  created  by  him,  before  it  was  created  by  him  ?' 
Did  he  create  he  knew  not  what,  and  knew  not  before,  what  he 
should  create  ?  Was  he  ignorant  before  he  acted,  and  in  his  acting, 
what  his  operation  would  tend  to  ?  or  did  he  not  know  the  nature 
of  things,  and  the  ends  of  them,  till  he  had  produced  them  and  saw 
them  in  being  ?  Creatures,  then,  did  not  arise  from  his  knowledge, 
but  his  knowledge  from  them ;  he  did  not  then  will  that  his  creatures 
should  be,  for  he  had  then  willed  what  he  knew  not,  and  knew  not 
what  he  willed ;  they,  therefore,  must  be  known  before  they  were 
made,  and  not  known  because  they  were  made ;  he  knew  them  to 
make  them,  and  he  did  not  make  them  to  know  them;  By  the  same 
reason  that  he  knew  what  creatures  should  be  before  they  were,  he 
knows  still  what  creatures  shaU  be  before  they  are  ;■  for  all  things 
that  are,  were  in  God,  not  really  in  their  own  nature,  but  in  him  as 
a  cause ;  so  the  earth  and  heavens  were  in  him,  as  a  model  is  in  the 
mind  of  a  workman,  which  is  in  his  mind  and  soul,  before  it  be 
brought  forth  into  outward  act. 

2.  The  predictions  of  fixture  things  evidence  this.  There  is  not  a 
prophecy  of  any  thing  to  come,  but  is  a  spark  of  his  foreknowledge, 
and  bears  witness  to  tne  truth  of  this  assertion,  in  the  punctual  ac- 
complishment of  it ;  this  is  a  thing  challenged  by  God  as  his  own 
peculiar,  wherein  he  surmounts  all  the  idols  that  man's  inventions 
nave  godded  in  the  world  (Isa.  xli.  21, 22) :  Let  them  bring  them  forth 
(speaking  of  the  idols)  and  show  us  what  shall  happen,  or  declare  us 
things  to  come :  show  the  things  that  are  to  come  nereafter,  that  we 
may  know  that  you  are  gods.  Such  a  fore-knowledge  of  things  to 
come,  is  here  ascribed  to  God  by  God  himself,  as  a  distinction  of  him 
from  all  false  gods ;  such  a  knowledge,  that  if  any  could  prove  that 
they  were  possessors  of,  he  would  acknowledge  them  gods  as  well  as 
himself:  "that  we  may  know  that  you  are  gods."  He  puts  his 
Deity  to  stand  or  fall  upon  this  account,  and  this  should  be  the  point 
which  should  decide  the  controversy,  whether  he  or  the  heathen 
idols  were  the  true  God ;  the  dispute  is  managed  by  this  medium,— 
He  that  knows  things  to  come,  is  God ;  I  know  things  to  come,  errfo, 
I  am  God  ;  the  idols  know  not  things  to  come,  therefore  they  are  not 
gods ;  God  submits  the  being  of  his  Deity  to  this  trial.     If  God  know 

'  PetaTiiu  changed.  *  Bradward  lib.  8  cap.  14. 
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thins^  to  oome  no  more  tban  th^  heathen  idols,  which  were  either 
devils,  or  meoi,.  he  would  be^  in.  his  own  aocoimt^  no  more  a  God  than 
devils  or  men,  no.  more  a  God  than  ibhe  pagan  idols  he  doth  scoJQT  at 
:for  this  defect.  If  the  heathen  idols  were  to.  he  stripped  of  their 
deity  for  want  of  this  foreknowledge  c^.. things  to  come,  would. not 
the  true  God  also  fall  from  the  same  oxQeUency  if  he  /rere  defective 
in  knowledge  ?  He  would,  in  his  own  judgment^  no  more  deserve 
the  title  and  character  of  a  God  than  they.  How  could  ho  reproach 
them  for  that,  if  it  were  wanting  in  himself?  It  cannot  be  under- 
stood of  future  things  in  their  causes,  when  the  eflFecte  neceesarilj 
arise  from  such  causes,  as  light  frwn  the  sun,  and  heat  from  the  fire: 
many  of  these  men  know ;  more  of  them  angels  and  devils  know : 
if  God,  therefore,  had  not  a  higher  and  farther  knowledge  than  this, 
he  would  not  by  this  be  proved  to  be  God  any  more  than  angels  and 
devils,  who  know  necessary  effects  in  their  causes.  The  devils,  in- 
deed, did  predict  some  things  in  the  heathen  oracles.;  but  God  is 
differenced  from  them  here  by  the  infiniteness  of  his  knowledge,  in 
being  able  to  predict  things  to  come  that  they  kn<ew  not,  or  things 
in  their,  particularities,  things  that  depended  on  the  liberty  of  man's 
will,  which  the  devils  could  lay  np  claim  to  a  certain  knowledge  o£ 
Were  it  only  a  coiajectural  knowledge  that  is  here  me^nt,  the  devik 
might  answer,  they  can  conjecture,  and  so  their  deity-was.as  goodas 
God's ;  for,  though  Gt>d  might  know  more  things,  and  conjecture  nearer 
to  what  would  be,  yetstill  it  would  be  but  conjectural,  and  therefora 
not  a  higher  kind  of  knowledge  than  what  the  devils  might  challenge. 
How  much,  then,  is  God  beholden  to  the  Socinians  for  denying  3ii 
knowledge  of  all  future  things  to  him,  upon  which  here  he  puts  the  tria! 
of  his  Deity  ?  God  asserts  his  knowledge  of  things  to  come,  as  a  mani- 
fest evidence  of  his  Godhead ;  those  that  deny,  therefore,  the  argument 
that  pro  ves  it,;  den  V  the  conclusion  too;  for  this  will  necessarily  follow, 
that  if  he  be  God,  'because  he  knows  future  things  then  he  that  doth  not 
know  iuture  things  is  not  God ;  and  if  God  knows  not  future  things 
but  only  by  conjecture,  then  there  is  no  God,  because  a  certain  knowl- 
edge, so  as  infallibly  to  predict  things  to  come,  is  an  inseparable  pei^ 
fection  of  the  Deity :  it  was,  therefore,  well  said  of  Austin,  that  it 
was  as  high  a  madness  to  deny  God  to  be,  as  to  deny  him  the  fore- 
knowledge of  things  to  come.  The  whole  prophetic  part  of  Scripture 
declares  this  perfection  of  God ;  «very  prophet's  candle  was  lighted 
at  this  torch  ;  they  could  not  have  this  foreknowledge  of  themselves ; 
why  might  not  many  other  men  have  the  same,  insight,  if  it  were 
nature?  It  must  be  from  some  superior  Agent;  and  all  nations 
owned  prophecy  as  a  beam  from  God,'  a  fruit  of  Divine  illumina- 
tion.^  Prophecy  must  be  totally  expunged  if  this  be  denied ;  for  the 
subjects  of  prophecy  are  things  future,  and  no  man  is  properly  a 
prophet  but  in  prediction.  .  Now  prediction  is  nothing  but  foretell 
luag,  and  things  foretold  are  not  yet  come,  and  the  fqretelling  of  them 
aupposeth  them  not  to  be  jj^et,  but  that  they  shall  be  in  time ;  ^veral 
auch  predictions 'we  have  m  Scripture,  the  event  whereof  hath  been 
certain.  The  years  of  famine  in  Egypt  foretold  that  he  would  order 
aecond  causes  for  bringing  that  judgment  upon  them ;  the  captivity 
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of  Ins  people  in  Babylon,  the  calling  of  the  GentQes,  the  rejection  of 
the  Jews.  Daniel's  revelation  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream ;  that 
prince  reiers  to  Qod*  as  the  revealer  of  secrets  (Dan.  ii.  47).  By  the 
same  reason  that  he  knows  one  thing  future  by  himself  and  by  the 
infimteness  of  his  knowledge  before  any  causes  of  them  appear,  he 
doth  know  all  thinffs  future. 

S.  Some  future  things  are  known  by  men ;  and  we  must  allow  God 
a  greater  knowledge  than  any  creature.  Future  things  in  their  causes 
may  be  known  by  angels  and  men,  (as  I  said  before) ;  whosoever 
knows  necessary  causes,  and  the  efficacy  of  them,  may  foretell  the 
eflfecis;  and  when  he  sees  the  meeting  and  concurrence  of  several 
causes  together,  he  may  presage  what  the  consequent  effect  will  be 
of  such  a  conouirence :  so  physicians  foretel  the  progress  of  a  disease, 
the  iiK^ease  or  diminution  of  it  by  natural  signs;  and  astronomers 
foretel  eclipses  by  their  observation  of  the  motion  of  heavenly  bodies^ 
many  jrears  before  they  happen ;»  can  they  be  hid  from  God,  with 
whom  are  the  reasons  of  all  things  ?*  An  expert  gardener,  by  know 
ingthe  root  in  the  depth  of  winter,  can  tell  what  flowers  and  what 
fruit  it  will  bear,  and  the  month  when  they  will  peep  out  their  heads ; 
and  shall  not  God  much  more,  that  knows  the  principles  of  all  his 
CTeatores,  and  is  exactly  privy  to  all  their  natures  and  qualities, 
know  what  they  will  be,  and  what  operations  shaU  be  from  those 
principles?  Now,  if  God  did  know  uiings  only  in  their  causes,  his 
knowledge  would  not  be  more  excellent  than  the  knowledge  of 
angels  and  men,  though  he  might  know  more  than  they  of  the  tilings 
that  will  come  to  pass,  from  every  cause  singly,  and  from  the  con- 
currence of  many.  Now,  as  God  is  more  excellent  in  being  than  his 
creature,  so  he  is  more  excellent  in  the  objects  of  his  knowledge,  and 
the  manner  of  his  knowledge ;  well,  then,  shall  a  certain  knowledge 
of  something  ftiture,  and  a  conjectural  knowledge  of  manv  things^ 
be  found  among  men  ?  and  shall  a  determinate  smd  infallible  knowl* 
edge  of  things  to  come  be  found  nowhere,  in  no  being  ?  If  the  con- 
jecture of  friture  things  savours  of  ignorance,  and  God  knows  them 
only  by  conjecture,  there  is,  then,  no  such  thing  in  being  as  a  perfect 
intelligent  Being,  and  so  no  God. 

4.  God  knows  his  own  decree  and  will,  and  therefore  must  needs 
know  all  future  things.  If  anything  be  ftiture,  or  to  come  to  pass, 
it  must  be  from  itself  or  from  God :  not  from  itself,  then  it  would  be 
independent  and  absolute :  if  it  hath  its  futurity  from  Qtxi,  then  God 
must  know  what  he  hath  decreed  to  come  to  pass ;  those  things  that 
are  ftiture,  in  necessary  causes,  Qt>d  must  know,  because  he  willed 
them  to  be  causes  of  such  effects ;  he,  therefore,  knows  them,  because 
he  knows  what  he  willed.  The  knowledge  of  God  cannot  arise  from 
the  things  themselves,  for  then  the  knowledge  of  God  would  have  a 
caose  without  him ;  and  knowledge,  which  is  an  eminent  perfection, 
would  be  conferred  upon  him  by  his  creatures.  But  as  God  sees 
things  possible  in  the  glass  of  his  own  power,  so  he  sees  things  ftiture 
in  the  dass  of  his  own  will;  in  his  effecting  will,  if  he  hath  decreed 
to  produce  them  ;  in  his  permitting  will,  as  he  hath  decreed  to  suffer 
them  and  dispose  of  them ;  nothing  can  pass  out  of  the  rank  of 
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tilings  merely  possible  into  the  order  of  things  future,  before  some 
act  01  God's  will  hath  passed  for  its  futurition.y     It  is  not  from  the 
infiniteness  of  his  own  nature,  simply  consideredf  that  God   knows 
things  to  be  future  ;*  for  as  things  are  not  future  because  God  is  in- 
finite (for  then  all  possible  things  should  be  i^ture),  so  neither  is  any 
thing  known  to  be  future  only  because  God  is  infinite,  but  because 
God  hath  decreed  it ;  his  declaration  of  things  to  come,  is  founded 
upon  his  appointment  of  things  to  come.*^    In  Isaiah  xliv.  7,  it  is 
said,  ^^  And  who,  as  I,  shall  caQ  and  declare  it,  since  I  appointed  the 
ancient  people,  and  the  things  that  are  coming  ?"*>     Nothing  is  crea- 
ted or  ordered  in  the  world  but  what  God  decreed  to  be  created  and 
ordered.     God  knows  his  own  decree,  and  therefore  aU  things  which 
he  hath  decreed  to  exist  in  time ;  not  the  minutest  part  of  the  world 
could  have  existed  without  his  will,  not  an  action  can  be  done  with- 
out his  will ;  as  life,  the  principle,  so  motion,  the  fruit  of  that  life,  is 
by  and  from  God ;  as  he  decreed  life  to  this  or  that  thing,  so  he  de- 
creed motion  as  the  efiect  of  life,  and  decreed  to  exert  his  power  in 
concurring  with  them,  for  producing  effects  natural  from  sucn  causes : 
for  without  such  a  concourse  they  could  not  have  acted  anything,  or 
produced  anything ;  and  therefore  as  for  natural  things,  which  we 
call  necessary  causes,  God  foreseeing  them  all  particularly  in  his  ow^n 
decree,  foresaw  also  all  eflFects  which  must  necessarilv  flow  from  them, 
because  such  causes  cannot  but  act  when  they  are  lumished  with  all 
things  necessary  for  action :  he  knows  his  own  decrees,  and  therefore 
necessarily  knows  what  he  hath  decreed,  or  else  we  must  say  things 
come  to  pass  whether  God  wUl  or  no,  or  that  he  wills  he  knows  not 
what ;  but  this  cannot  be,  for  "  known  unto  God  are  all  his  works, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world"  (Acts  xv.  18).    Now  this  neces- 
sarily flows  from  that  principle  first  laid  down,  that  Grod  knows  him* 
self,  since  nothing  is  future  without  God's  will ;  if  God  did  not  know 
future  things,  he  wbuld  not  know  his  own  will ;  for  as  things  possi- 
ble could  not  be  known  by  him,  unless  he  knew  the  fulness  of  his 
own  power,  so  things  future  could  not  be  known  by  his  understand- 
ing, unless  he  knew  the  resolves  of  his  own  will.     Thus  the  knowl- 
edge of  God  differs  from  the  knowledge  of  men  ;*•-  God's  knowledge 
of  his  works  precedes  his  works ;  mans  knowledge  of  God's  works 
follows  his  works,  just  as  an  artificer's  knowledge  of  a  watch,  instru- 
ment, or  engine,  which  he  would  make,  is  before  his  making  of  it ; 
he  knows  the  motion  of  it,  and  the  reason  of  those  motions  before  it 
is  made,  because  he  knows  what  he  hath  determined  to  work ;   he 
Iciows  not  those  motions  from  the  consideration  of  them  after  they 
were  made,  as  the  spectator  doth,  who,  by  viewing  the  instrument 
after  it  is  made,  gains  a  knowledge  fix)m  the  sight  and  the  considera- 
tion of  it,  till  he  understands  the  reason  of  the  whole ;  so  we  know 
things  from  the  consideration  of  them  afl:er  we  see  them  in  being, 
and  therefore  we  know  not  future  things :  but  God's  knowledge  doth 
not  arise  from  things  because  they  are,  but  because  he  wills  them  to 
be;  and  therefore  he  knows  everything  that  shall  be,  because  il 
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eaimot  be  wiihout  liis  will,  as  the  Creator  and  maintaiiier  of  all 
things ;  knowing  his  own  substance,  he  knows  all  his  works. 

0.  If  God  did  not  know  all  future  things,  he  would  be  mutable  in 
his  knowledge.  If  he  did  not  know  all  things  that  ever  were  or  are 
to  be^  there  would  be  upon  the  appearance  of  every  new  object,  an 
addition  of  light  to  his  understanding,  and  therefore  such  a  change 
in  him  as  every  new  knowledge  causes  in  the  mind  of  a  man,  or  as 
the  sun  works  in  the  world  upon  its  rising  every  morning,  scattering 
the  darkness  that  was  upon  the  face  of  the  earth ;  if  he  did  not 
know  them  before  they  came,  he  would  gain  a  knowledge  by  them 
when  they  came  to  pass,  which  he  had  not  before  they  were  effected; 
his  knowledge  would  be  new  according  to  the  newness  of  the  ob- 
jects, and  multiplied  according  to  the  multitude  of  the  objects.  If 
God  did  know  things  to  come  as  perfectly  as  he  knew  things  present 
and  past,  but  knew  those  certainly,  and  the  others  doubtfully  and 
conjecturally,  he  would  suffer  some  change,  and  acquire  some  per- 
fection in  his  knowledge,  when  those  future  things  should  cease  to 
be  future,  and  become  present ;  for  he  would  know  it  more  perfectly 
when  it  were  present,  than  he  did  when  it  was  future,  and  so  there 
would  be  a  change  from  imperfection  to  a  perfection ;  but  God  is 
eveiy  way  immutable.  Besides,  that  perfection  would  not  arise 
from  the  nature  of  God,  but  from  the  existence  and  presence  of  the 
thing;  but  who  will  affirm  that  God  acquires  any  perfection  of 
knowledge  from  his  creatures,  any  more  than  he  doth  of  being  ?  he 
would  not  then  have  that  knowledge,  and  consequently  that  perfec- 
tion from  eternity,  as  he  had.  when  he  created  tne  world,  and  will 
not  have  a  ftill  perfection  of  the  knowledge  of  his  creature  till  the 
end  of  the  world,  nor  of  immortal  souls,  which  will  certainly  act  as 
weli  as  live  to  eternity ;  and  so  God  never  was,  nor  ever  will  be, 
perfect  in  knowledge;  for  when  you  have  conceived  millions  of 
years,  wherein  angels  and  souls  live  and  act,  there  is  still  more  com- 
ing than  you  can  conceive,  wherein  they  will  act.  And  if  God  be 
always  changing  to  eternity,  from  ignorance  to  knowledge,  as  those 
acts  come  to  be  exerted  by  his  creatures,  he  will  not  be  perfect  in 
knowledge,  no,  not  to  eternity,  but  will  always  be  changing  from 
one  degree  of  knowledge  to  another ;  a  very  unworthy  conceit  to 
entertain  of  the  most  blessed,  perfect,  and  infinite  God  1  Hence, 
then,  it  follows,  that 

(1.)  God  foreknows  all  his  creatures.  All  kinds  which  he  deter- 
mined to  make ;  all  particulars  that  should  spring  out  of  every  spe- 
cies ;  the  time  when  they  should  come  forth  of  the  womb ;  the  man- 
ner how ;  "  In  thy  Book  all  my  members  were  written"  (Ps.  cxxxix. 
16).  Members  is  not  in  the  HA.  whence  some  refer  all,  to  all  living 
creatures  whatsoever,  and  all  the  parts  of  them  which  God  did  fore- 
see ;  he  knew  the  number  of  creatures  with  all  their  parts ;  they 
were  written  in  the  book  of  his  foreknowledge ;  the  duration  oi 
them,  how  long  they  shall  remain  in  being,  and  act  upon  the  stage ; 
he  knows  their  strength,  the  links  of  one  cause  with  another,  and 
what  will  follow  in  all  their  circumstances,  and  the  series  and  com- 
binations of  effects  with  their  causea  The  duration  of  everything 
ia  foreknown,  because  determined  (Job.  xiv.  5) ;  "  seeing  his  days 
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ftre  determined,  the  number  of  his  months  are  with  thee ;  then  hast 
appointed  his  bounds,  that  he  cannot  pass","  bounds  are  fixed,  be- 
yond which  none  shall  reach ;  he  speaks  of  days  and  months,  not 
of  years,  to  give  us  notice  of  God's  particular  foreknowledge  of 
everything,  of  every  day,  month,  year,  hour  of  a  man's  life. 

(2.)  All  the  acts  of  his  creatures  are  foreknown  bv  him.  All 
natural  acts,  because  he  knows  their  causes ;  voluntary  acts  I  shall 
ipeak  of  afterwards. 

(8.)  This  foreknowledge  was  certain.  For  it  is  an  unworthy  no- 
tion of  God  to  ascribe  to  him  a  conjectural  knowledge ;  if  there 
were  only  a  conjectural  knowledge,  he  could  but  conjecturally  fore- 
tel  anything;  and  then  it  is  possible  the  events  of  things  might  be 
contrary  to  his  predictions.  It  would  appear  then  that  God  were 
deceived  and  mistaken,  and  then  there  could  be  no  rule-  of  trying 
things,  whether  there  were  from  God  or  no ;  for  the  rule  God  sets 
down  to  discern  his  words  from  the  words  of  false  prophets,  is  the 
event  and  certain  accomplishment  of  what  is  predicted  ^^Deut.  xviiL 
21)  to  that  question,  "How  shall  we  know  whether  God  hath 
spoken  or  no?"  he  answers,  that  "if  the  thing  doth  not  come  to 
pass,  the  Lord  hath  not  spoken."  If  his  knowledge  of  future  things 
were  not  certain,  there  were  no  stabihty  in  this  rule,  it  would  fall 
to  the  ground :  we  never  yet  find  God  deceived  in  any  prediction, 
but  the  event  did  answer  his  forerevelation ;  his  foreknowledge, 
therefore,  is  certain  and  infallible.  We  cannot  make  God  uncertain 
in  his  knowledge,  but  we  must  conceive  him  fluctuating  and  waver- 
ing in  his  will ;  but  if  his  will  be  not  yea  and  nay,  out  yea,  his 
knowledge  is  certain,  because  he  doth  certainly  will  and  resolve. 

(4.)  This  foreknowledge  was  from  eternity.  Seeing  he  knows 
things  possible  in  his  power,  and  things  ftiture  in  his  will ;  if  his 
power  and  resolves  were  from  eternity,  his  knowledge  must  be  so 
too,  or  else  we  must  make  him  ignorant  of  his  own  power,  and  ig- 
norant of  his  own  will  from  eternity ;  and  consequently  not  from 
eternity  blessed  and  perfect.  His  knowledge  of  possible  things  must 
run  parallel  with  his  power,  and  his  knowledge  of  ftiture  things  run 
parallel  with  his  will.  If  he  willed  from  eternity,  he  knew  from 
eternity  what  he  willed ;  but  that  he  did  will  from  eternity,  we  must 
grant,  unless  we  would  render  him  changeable,  and  conceive  him  to 
be  made  in  time  of  not  willing,  willing.  The  knowledge  God  hath 
in  time,  was  always  one  and  the  same,  because  his  understanding  is 
his  proper  essence,  and  of  an  immutable  nature.**  And  indeed  the 
actual  existence  of  a  thing  is  not  simply  necessary  to  its  being  per- 
fectly known ;  we  may  see  a  thing  that  is  past  out  of  being,  when  it 
doth  actually  exist ;  and  a  carpenter  may  tnow  the  house  he  is  to 
build,  before  it  be  built,  by  the  model  of  it  in  his  own  mind ;  much 
more  we  may  conceive  the  same  of  God  whose  decrees  were  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world ;«  and  to  be  before  time  was,  and  to  be 
from  eternity,  hath  no  difierence.  As  God  in  his  being  exceeds  all 
oeginning  of  time,  so  doth  his  knowledge  all  motions  of  time. 

(5.)  God  foreknows  all  things  as  present  with  him  from  eternity. 
As  he  knows  mntable  things  with  an  unmutable  and  fimi  knowledge 

■*  Qomaeh.  in  Aqixin!  P&rt  L  Q.  14.  cap.  8.  p.  124.        •  Epb.  I  6.  and  in  othM>p]ae«> 
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80  lie  knows  future  things  jnth  a  present  knowledge  ;^  not  tliat  th6 
tilings  which  aze  produced  in  time,  were  actually  and  really  present 
with  him  in  their  own  beings  from  eternity  ;  for  then  they  could  not 
be  produced  in  time ;  had  they  a  real  existence,  then  uiey  would 
not  be  creatures,  but  God ;  and  hod  thej  actual  beiug,  then  they 
could  not  be  future,  for  future  speaks  a  thmg  to  come  that  is  not  yet 
If  things  had  been  actually  present  with  him,  and  yet  future,  tney 
had  been  made  before  they  were  made,  and  had  a  being  before  they 
h^  a  being ;  but  they  were  all  present  to  his  knowledge  as  if  they 
woe  in  actual  being,  because  the  reason  of  all  things  that  were  to 
be  made,  was  present  with  him.  The  reason  of  the  will  of  God  that 
they  sh^  be^  was  equally  eternal  with  him,  wherein  he  saw  what, 
and  when,  and  how  ne  would  create  things,  how  he  would  govern 
them,  to  what  ends  he  would  direct  them.r  Thus  all  things  are 
present  to  God's  knowledge,  though  in  their  own  nature  thejr  may 
be  psst  or  future,  not  in  esse  reali^  but  in  esse  inieUigibili^  objectively, 
not  actually  present  ;^  for  as  the  unchangeableness  and  infiniteness 
of  God's  knowledge  of  changeable  and  finite  things,  doth  not  make 
the  things  he  knows  immutable  and  infinite,  so  neither  doth  the 
et^mty  of  his  knowled^  make  them  actually  present  with  him 
&om  eternity ;  but  all  thmgs  are  present  to  his  understanding,  be- 
cause be  hath  at  once  a  view  of  all  successions  of  times ;  and  his  knowl- 
edge  of  futujre  things  is  as  perfect  as  of  present  things,  or  what  is 
past;  it  is  not  a  certain  knowledge  of  present  things,  and  an  uncer- 
tain knowledge  of  future,  but  his  knowledge  of  one  is  as  certain  and 
imerring  as  his  knowlec^e  of  the  other  ;i  as  a  man  that  beholds  a 
circle  with  several  lines  from  the  centre,  beholds  the  lines  as  they 
aie  joined  in  the  centre,  beholds  them  also  as  they  are  distant  and 
Kvered  finom  one  another,  beholds  them  in  their  extent  and  in  their 
point  all  at  once,  though  they  naay  have  a  great  distance  from  one 
another.  He  saw  from  the  beginning  of  time  to  the  last  minute  of 
it,  ail  things  coming  out  of  their  causes,  marching  in  their  order  axv 
eording  to  his  own  appointment ;  as  a  man  may  see  a  multitude  of 
ants,  some  creeping  one  way,  some  another,  employed  in  several 
hnsineases  for  their  winter  provision.  The  eye  of  God  at  once  runs 
throwh  the  whole  circle  of.  time ;  as  the  eye  of  man  upon  a  tower 
Kes  all  the  passengers  at  once,  though  some  be  past,  some  under  the 
tower,  some  eoming  at  a  farther  distance.  ^^Goa,"  saithJob,  ^4ooks 
to  the  end  of  the  earth,  and  sees  under  the  whole  heaven'^  (Job 
xxviiL  24) ;  the  knowledge  of  God  is  expressed  by  sight  in  Scrip- 
tore,  and  futurity  to  God  is  the  same  thing  as  distance  to  us;  we  can 
with  a  perspective-glass  make  things  that  are  a£as  off  appear  as  if 
they  were  near ;  and  the  sun,  so  many  thousand  miles  distant  fronx 
OS,  to  appear  as  if  it  were  at  the  end  of  the  glass :  why,  then,  should 
hirxie  things  be  at  so  great  a  distance  from  God's  knowledge,  when 
thin^  so  far  from  us  may  be  made  to  approach  so  near  to  us?  God 
conaiders  all  things  in  his  own  simple  loiowledge,  as  if  they  were 
now  acted ;  and  therefore  some  have  chosen  to  call  the  knowledge 
af  dkingB  to  come,  not  prescience,  or  foreknowledge,  but  knowledge* 

'  Q^rhaurd  Bxeges,  eh.  8.  de  Deo  sect.  18.  p.  808.  >  Bradward  lib.  8.  cap.  14^ 
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because  God  sees  all  things  in  one  instant^  scientid  nunjuam  deficient^ 
instantice.^  Upon  this  account,  things  that  are  to  come,  are  set  down 
in  Scripture  as  present,  and  sometimes  as  past  (Isa.  ix.  6) :  **  Unto  us  a 
child  is  bom,"  though  not  yet  born ;  so  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
(Isa.  liii.  4,  &c.) :  "  He  hath  borne  our  griefe,  he  was  wounded  for 
our  transgressions,  he  was  taken  from  prison,"  &c.,  not" shall  be;  and 
(Ps.  xxii.  18) :  "  they  part  my  garments  among  them,"  as  if  it  were 
present;  all  to  express  the  certainty  of  God's  foreknowledge,  ad  if 
things  were  actually  present  before  nim. 

(6.)  This  is  proper  to  God,  and  incommunicable  to  any  creature. 
Nothing  but  what  is  eternal  can  know  all  things  that  are  to  come. 
Suppose  a  creature  might  know  things  that  are  to  come,  after  be  is 
in  being,  he  cannot  know  things  simply  as  future,  because  there 
were  things  future  before  he  was  in  being.  The  devils  know  not 
men's  hearts,  therefore  cannot  foretel  their  actions  with  any  certainty ; 
they  may  indeed  have  a  knowledge  of  some  things  to  come,  but  it 
is  only  conjectural,  and  often  mistaken ;  as  the  devil  was  in  his  pre- 
dictions among  the  heathen,  and  in  his  presage  of  "  Job's  clirsing 
God  to  his  face"  upon  his  pressing  calamities  (Job  i.  11).  Some- 
times, indeed,  they  have  a  certain  knowledge  of  somethmg  future 
by  the  revelation  of  God,  when  he  uses  them  as  instruments  of  his 
vengeance,  or  for  the  trial  of  his  people,  as  in  the  case  of  Job,  when 
he  gave  him  a  commission  to  strip  him  of  his  goods ;  or,  as  the 
angels  have,  when  he  uses  them  as  instruments  of  the  deUverance 
of  his  people. 

(7.)  Though  this  be  certain,  that  God  foreknows  all  things  and 
actions,  yet  the  manner  of  his  knowing  all  things  before  they  come, 
is  not  so  easily  resolved.  We  must  not,  therefore,  deny  tliis  per- 
fection in  God,  because  we  understand  not  the  manner  how  be  hath 
the  knowledge  of  all  things.  It  were  unworthy  for  us  to  own  no 
more  of  God  than  we  can  perfectly  conceive  of  him ;  we  should  then 
own  no  more  of  him  than  that  he  doth  exist.  "  Canst  thou,"  saith 
Job,  "  by  searchinff,  find  out  God?  canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty 
unto  perfection  ?"  (Job  xi.  7).  Do  we  not  see  things  unknown  to 
inferior  creatures,  to  be  known  to  ourselves?  Irrational  creatures 
do  not  apprehend  the  nature  of  a  man,  nor  what  we  conceive  oi 
them  when  we  look  upon  them ;  nor  do  we  know  what  they  £incy 
of  us  when  they  look  wistly  upon  us ;  for  ought  as  I  know,  we  un- 
derstand as  little  the  manner  of  their  imaginations,  as  they  do  of 
ours ;  and  shall  we  ascribe  a  darkness  in  God  as  to  future  things, 
because  we  are  ignorant  of  them,  and  of  the  manner  how  he  should 
know  them?*  shall  we  doubt  whether  God  doth  certainly  know 
those  things  which  we  only  conjecture  ?  As  our  power  is  not  the 
measure  of  the  power  of  God,  so  neither  is  our  knowledge  the  judge 
of  the  knowledge  of  God,  no  better  nor  so  well  as  an  irrational  na- 
ture can  be  the  judge  of  our  reason.  Do  we  perfectly  know  the 
manner  how  we  know  ?  shall  we  therefore  deny  that  we  know  any- 
thing ?  We  know  we  have  such  a  faculty  which  we  call  under* 
standing,  but  doth  any  man  certainly  know  what  it  is?  and  becaufie 
he  doth  not^  shall  he  deny  that  which  is  plain  and  evident  to  him  If 

k  Boet  oo&Bo^at  lib.  5.  proa.  6  *  Fioiiius  in  Pi-ocL  cap.  91. 
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Becaiwe  we  cannot  ascertain  ourselves  of  the  causes  of  the  ebbinff 
and  flowing  of  the  sea,  of  the  manner  how  minerals  are  engendered 
in  the  earth,  shall  we  therefore  deny  that  which  our  eyes  convince 
us  of?    And  this  will  be  a  preparation  to  the  last  thing. 

Fifthly,  God  knows  all  mture  contingencies,  that  is,  Grod  knows 
all  things  that  shall  accidentally  happen,  or,  as  we  say,  by  chance ; 
and  he  mows  all  the  free  motions  of  men's  wills  that  shall  be  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  If  all  things  be  open  to  him  (Heb.  iv.  13),  then 
all  contingencies  are,  for  they  are  in  the  number  of  things ;  and  as, 
according  to  Christ's  speech,  those  things  that  are  impossible  to  man, 
are  jxmble  to  Q-od,  so  those  things  which  are  unknown  to  man,  are 
known  to  God;  because  of  the  infinite  fulness  and  perfection  of  the 
divine  understanding.  Let  us  see  what  a  contingent  is.  That  is 
contingent  which  we  commonly  call  accidental,  as  when  a  tile  falis 
suddenly  upon  a  man's  head  as  he  is  walking  in  the  street ;  or  whon 
one  lettmg  off  a  musket  at  random  shoots  another  he  did  not  intend 
to  hit ;  such  was  that  arrow  whereby  Ahab  was  killed,  shot  by  a 
soldier  at  a  venture  (1  Kings  xxii.  89);  this  some  call  a  mixed  con^ 
tingent,  made  up  partly  of  necessity,  and  partly  of  accident ;  it  is 
necasary  the  bullet,  when  sent  out  of  the  gun,  or  arrow  out  of  the 
fow,  should  fly  and  light  somewhere ;  but  it  is  an  accident  that  it 
hits  this  or  that  man,  that  was  never  intended  by  the  archer.  Other 
things,  as  voluntary  actions,  are  purely  contingents,  and  have  nothing 
ofnecesaty  in  them;  all  free  actions  that  depend  upon  the  will  of 
man.  whether  to  do,  oir  not  to  do,  are  of  this  nature,  because  they 
depend  not  upon  a  necessary  cause,  as  burning  doth  upon  the  fire, 
moistening  upon  water,  or  as  descent  or  falling  down  is  necessary  to 
a  heavy  body ;  for  those  cannot  in  their  own  nature  do  otherwise ; 
but  the  other  actions  depend  upon  a  free  agent,  able  to  turn  to  this 
or  that  point,  and  determine  himself  as  he  pleases*.  Now  we  must 
know,  tnat  what  is  accidental  in  regard  of  the  creature,  is  not  so  in 
regard  of  God ;  the  manner  of  Ahab's  death  was  accidental,  in  re- 
gani  of  the  hand  by  which  he  was  slain,  but  not  in  regard  of  God 
who  foretold  his  death,  and  foreknew  the  shot,  and  directed  the  ar- 
row ;  God  was  not  uncertain  before  of  the  manner  of  his  fall,  nor 
hovered  over  the  battle  to  watch  for  an  opportunity  to  axjcomplish 
his  own  prediction ;  what  may  be  or  not  be,  in  regard  of  us,  is  cer- 
tain in  regard  of  God ;  to  imagine  that  what  is  accidental  to  us,  is 
80  to  God,  is  to  measure  God  by  our  short  line.  How  many  events 
following  upon  the  results  of  princes  in  their  counsels,  seem  to  per- 
sona, ignorant  of  those  counsels,  to  be  a  haphazard,  yet  were  not 
contingencies  to  the  prince  and  his  assistants,  but  foreseen  by  him 
as  certainly  to  issue  so  as  th3y  do,  which  they  knew  before  would 
be  the  fruit  of  such  causes  and  instruments  they  would  knit  together ! 
That  niay  be  necessary  in  regard  of  God's  foreknowledge,  which  is 
nierelj  accidental  in  regard  of  the  natural  disposition  of  the  imme- 
diate causes  which  do  actually  produce  it ;  contingent  in  its  own 
Datore,  and  in  regard  of  us,  but  fixed  in  the  knowledge  of  God. 
One  illustrates  it  by  this  similitude ;°»  a  master  sends  two  servants 
to  one  and  the  same  place,  two  several  ways,  unknown  to  one  an-^ 
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Other ;  they  meet  at  the  place  which  their  master  had  ^pointed 
them ;  their  meeting  is  accidental  to  them,  one  knows  not  of  tha 
other,  but  it  was  foreseen  by  the  master  that  they  should  so  meet ; 
and  that  in  regard  of  them  it  would  seem  a  mere  accident,  till  they 
came  to  explain  the  business  to  one  another ;  both  the  necessity  of 
their  meeting,  in  regard  of  their  master's  order,  and  the  accidental- 
ness  of  it  in  regard  of  themselves,  were  in  b  Jth  th^r  circumstances 
foreknown  by  the  master  that  employed  them.  For  the  clearing  of 
this,  take  it  in  this  method. 

1.  It  is  an  unworthy  conceit  of  God  in  any  to  exclude  him  from 
the  knowledge  of  these.things. 

(1.)  It  will  be  a  strange  contracting  of  him  to  allow  him  no  greater 
a  knowledge  than  we  have  ourselves.  Contingencies  are  known  to 
us  when  they  come  into  act,  and  pass  from  frtturity  to  reality ;  and 
when  they  are  present  to  us,  we  can  order  our  amirs  accordinglj; 
shall  we  allow  God  no  greater  a  measure  of  knowledge  than  we 
have,  and  make  him  as  bund  as  ourselves,  not  to  see  things  of  that 
nature  before  they  come  to  pass?  Shall  God  know  them  no  more? 
Shall  we  imagine  God  knows  no  otherwise  than  we  know  ?  and  that 
he  doth,  like  us,  stand  gazing  with  admiration  at  events?  man  can 
conjecture  many  things ;  is  it  fit  to  ascribe  the  same  uncertainty  to 
God,  as  though  he,  as  well  as  we,  could  have  no  assurance  till  the 
issue  appear  in  the  view  of  all  ?  If  God  doth  not  certainly  foreknow 
them,  he  doth  but  conjecture  them ;  but  a  conjectural  knowledge  is 
by  no  means  to  be  fastened  on  God ;  for  that  is  not  knowledge,  but 
guess,  and  destroys  a  Deity  by  making  him  subject  to  mistake ;  for 
he  that  only  guesseth,  may  guess  wrong ;  so  that  this  is  to  make  God 
like  ourselves,  and.  strip  him  of  an  universally  acknowledged  perfec- 
tion of  omniscience.  A  conjectural  knowledge,  saith  one,"  is  as  ub- 
worthy  of  God  as  the  creature  is  unworthy  of  omniscience.  It  is 
certain  man  hath  a  liberty  to  act  many  things  this  or  that  way  as  he 

S leases ;  to  walk  to  this  or  that  quarter,  to  speak  or  not  to  speak ;  to 
o  this  or  that  thing,  or  not  to  do  it ;  which  way  a  man  will  certainly 
determine  himself,  is  unknown  before  to  any  creature,  yea,  often  at 
the  ^present  to  himself,  for  he  may  be  in  suspense ;  but  shall  we 
ima^ne  this  ftiture  determination  of  himself  is  concealed  from  God? 
Those  that  deny  God's  foreknowledge  in  such  cases,  must  either  say, 
that  God  hath  an  opinion  that  a  man  will  resolve  rather  this  way 
than  that;  but  then  if  a  man  by  his  liberty  determine  himself  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  God,  is  not  God  then  deceived?  and  what 
rational  creature  can  own  him  for  a  God  that  can  be  deceived  in 
anything?  or  else  they  must  say  that  God  is  at  uncertainty,  and  sus- 

i>ends  his  opinion  without  determining  it  any  way;  then  he  cannot 
enow  free  acts  till  they  are  done ;  he  would  then  depend  upon  the 
creature  for  his  information ;  his  knowledge  would  be  every  instant 
increased,  as  things,  he  knew  not  before,  came  into  act;  and  since 
there  are  every  minute  an  innumerable  multitude  of  various  imagi 
nations  in  the  minds  of  men,  there  would  be  every  minute  an  acces^ 
■ion  of  new  knowledge  to  God  which  he  had  not  before ;  besides, 
this  knowledge  would  be  mutable  according  to  the  wavering  and 
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weatheix^ock  resolutions  of  men,  one  while  standing  to  this  pointp 
another  while  to  that,  if  he  depended  upon  the  creature's  determina- 
tion for  his  knowledge. 

(2.)  If  the  free  acts  of  men  were  unknown  before  to  God,  no  man 
can  see  how  there  oan  be  any  gorernment  of  the  world  by  him* 
Such  oontingenoies  may  happen,  and  such  resolves  of  men's  free-wills 
unknown  to  6od,  as  may  perplex  his  aflSurs,  and  put  him  upon  new 
counsels  and  methods  for  attaining  those  ends  wnich  he  settled  at 
the  first  creation  of  things ;  if  things  happen  which  God  knows  not 
of  before,  this  must  be  the  consequence ;  where  there  is  no  foresight, 
there  is  no  providence ;  things  may  happen  so  sudden,  if  God  be 
ignorant  of  them,  that  thev  may  give  a  cneck  to  his  intentions  and 
scheme  of  government,  and  put  him  upon  changing  the  whole  model 
of  it    How  often  doth  a  small  intervening  circumstance,  unforeseen 
bv  man,  dash  in  pieces  a  long  meditated  and  well-formed  design  1 
l^o  govern  necessary  causes,  as  sun  and  stars,  whose  effects  are  nat- 
tmd  and  constant  in  themselves,  is  easy  to  be  imagined ;  but  how  to 
govern  the  world  that  consists  of  so  many  men  of  free* will,  able  to 
determine  themselves  to  this  or  that,  and  which  have  no  constancy 
in  themselves,  as  the  sun  and  stars  have,  cannot  be  imagined ;  unless 
we  wiU  allow  in  God  as  great  a  certainty  of  foreknowledge  of  the 
designs  and  actions  of  men,  as  there  is  inconstancy  in  their  resolves. 
God  must  be  altering  the  methods  of  his  government  every  day, 
every  hour,  every  minute,  according  to  the  determinations  of  men, 
which  are  so  various  and  changeable  in  the  whole  compass  of  the 
world  in  the  space  of  one  minute ;  he  must  wait  to  see  what  the 
counsels  of  men  will  be,  before  he  could  settle  his  own  methods  of 
government ;  and  so  must  govern  the  world  according  to  their  mu- 
tability, and  not  according  to  any  certainty  in  himself.     But  his 
counsel  is  stable  in  the  midst  of  multitudes  of  &ee  devices  in  the 
heart  of  man  (Prov.  xix.  21),  and  knowijig  them  all  before,  orders 
them  to  be  subservient  to  his  own  stable  counseL   If  he  cannot  know 
what  to-morrow  will  bring  forth  in  the  mind  of  a  man,  how  can  he 
certainly  settle  his  own  determination  of  governing  him  ?    His.  de- 
crees and  resolves  must  be  temporal,  and  arise  pro  re  ncUa,  and  h^ 
must  alway  be  in  counsel  what  he  should  do  upon  every  change  of 
men*8  minds.    This  is  an  unworthy  conceit  or  the  infinite  majesty 
of  heaven,  to  make  his  government  aepend  upon  the  resolves  of  men, 
rather  than  their  resolves  upon  the  desi^  of  God. 

2.  It  is  therefore  certain,  that  God  doth  foreknow  the  &ee  and 
voluntary  acts  of  man.  How  could  he  else  order  his  people  to  ask 
of  him  things  to  oome,  in  order  to  their  deliverance,  such  things  as 
depended  upon  the  will  of  man,  if  be  foreknew  not  the  motions  of 
their  wiU  (Isa.  xlv.  11)? 

(1.)  Actions  good  or  indifferent  depending  upon  the  liberty  of 
ttuui*8  ^ill  as  much  as  any  whatsoever.  Several  of  these  he  hath 
foretold;  not  only  a  person  to  build  up  Jerusalem  was  predicted  by 
him,  but  the  name  of  that  person,  Cyrus  (Isa.  xliv.  28\  What  is 
more  contingent,  or  is  more  the  effect  of  tie  liberty  or  man's  wiU, 
^Q  the  names  of  their  children  ?  Was  not  the  destruction  of  the 
Babylonish  empire  foi-etold,  which  Cyrus  undertook,  not  by  any 
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compulsion,  but  by  a  free  inclination  and  resolve  of  bis  own  will  ? 
And  was  not  the  dismission  of  the  Jews  into  their  own  country  a 
-  voluntary  act  in  that  conqueror  ?    K  you  consider  the  liberty  of 
man's  will,  might  not  Cyrus  as  well  have  continued  their  yoke,  as 
have  struck  off  their  chains,  and  kept  them  captive,  as  well  as  dis- 
missed them  ?    Had  it  not  been  for  his  own  interest,  rather  to  have 
strengthened  the  fetters  of  so  turbulent  a  people,  who  being  tenacious 
of  their  religion  and  laws  different  from  tnat  professed  by  the  whole 
world,  were  like  to  make  disturbances  more  when  they  were  linked  in 
a  body  in  their  own  country,  than  when  they  were  transplanted  and 
scattered  into  tlie  several  parts  of  his  empire?    It  was  in  the  power 
of  Cyrus  (take  him  as  a  man)  to  choose  one  or  the  other ;  his  interest 
invited  him  to  continue  their  captivity,  rather  than  grant  their  de- 
liverance ;  yet  God  knew  that  he  would  willingly  do  this  rather  than 
the  other;  he  knew  this  which  depended  upon  the  will  of  Cyrus; 
and  why  may  not  an  infinite  God  foreknow  the  free  acts  of  all  men, 
as  well  as  oi  one  ?    If  the  liberty  of  Cyrus'  will  was  no  hindrance 
to  God's  certain  and  infallible  foreknowledge  of  it,  how  can  the  con- 
tingency of  any  other  thing  be  a  hindrance  to  him  ?  for  there  is  the 
same  reason  of  one  and  all ;  and  his  government  extends  to  every 
village,  every  family,  every  person,  as  well  as  to  kingdoms  and  na- 
tions.    So  God  foretold,  by  his  prophet,  not  only  the  destruction  of 
Jeroboam's  altar,  but  the  name  of  tne  person  that  should  be  the  in- 
strument of  it  (1  Kings  xiii.  2),  and  this  about  800  years  before 
Josiah's  birth.    It  is  a  wonder  that  none  of  the  pious  kings  of  Judah, 
in  detestation  of  idolatry,  and  hopes  to  recover  again  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  had  in  all  that  space  named  one  of  their  sons  by  that  name 
of  Josiah,  in  hopes  that  that  prophec;y^  should  be  accomplished  by 
him ;  that  Manasseh  only  should  ao  tms,  who  was  the  greatest  imi- 
tator of  Jeroboam's  idolatry  among  all  the  Jewish  kings,  and  indeed 
went  beyond  them ;  and  had  no  mind  to  destroy  in  another  kingdom 
what  he  propagated  in  his  own.     What  is  freer  than  the  imposition 
of  a  name  ?  yet  this  he  foreknew,  and  this  Josiah  was  Manasseh's 
son  (2  Kings  xxi.  26).     Was  there  anything  more  voluntary  than 
for  Pharaoh  to  honor  the  butler  by  restoring  him  to  his  place,  and 
punish  the  baker  by  hanging  him  on  a  gibbet?  yet  this  was  foretold 
(Gen.  xl.  8).    And  were  not  aU  the  voluntary  acts  of  men,  which 
were  the  means  of  Joseph's  advancement,  foreknown  by  God,  as  well 
as  his  exaltation,  which  was  the  end  he  aimed  at  by  those  means? 
Many  of  these  may  be  reckoned  up.    Can  all  the  free  acts  of  man 
surmount  the  infimte  capacity  of  the  Divine  understanding  ?   If  Grod 
singles  out  one  volimtary  action  in  man  as  contingent  as  any,  and 
lying  among  a  vast  number  of  other  designs  and  resolutions,  both 
'antecedent  and  subsequent,  why  should  he  not  know  the  whole  mass 
of  men's  thoughts  and  actions,  and  pierce  into  all  that  the  liberty  of 
man's  will  can  effect?  why  should  ne  not  know  every »ffrain,  as  well 
as  one  that  lies  in  the  miost  of  many  of  the  same  kind  T   And  since 
tlie  Scripture  gives  so  large  an  account  of  contingents,  predicted  by 
God,  no  man  can  certainly  prove  that  anything  is  unlbreknown  to 
him.    It  is  as  reasonable  to  think  he  knows  every  contingent,  aa 
that  he  knows  some  that  lie  as  much  hid  from  the  eye  of  any  cie^ 
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tore,  since  there  is  no  more  difficulty  to  an  infinite  nnderstanding  to' 
know  all,  than  to  know  some."  indeed,  if  we  deny  God's  fore- 
knowledge of  the  voluntary  actions  of  men,  we  must  strike  ourselvea 
off  from  the  belief  of  scripture  predictions  that  yet  remain  unacoom* 
plished,  and  will  be  brought  about  by  the  voluntary  engagements 
of  men,  as  the  ruin  of  antichrist,  &c.  If  God  foreknows  not  the 
secret  motions  of  man's  will,  how  can  he  foretel  them  ?  if  we  strip 
him  of  this  perfection  of  prescience,  whv  should  we  believe  a  word 
of  scripture  predictions?  ^1  the  credit  of  the  word  of  God  is  torn  up 
by  the  roots.  If  God  were  uncertain  of  such  events,  how  can  we 
reconcile  God's  declaration  of  them  to  his  truth ;  and  his  demanding 
our  belief  of  them  to  his  goodness?  Were  it  good  and  righteous  in 
God  to  urge  us  to  the  belief  of  that  he  were  uncertain  of  himself 
how  could  he  be  true  in  predicting  things  he  were  not  sure  of?  or 
good,  in  requiring  credit  to  be  given  to  that  which  might  be  false  ? 
This  would  necessarily  follow,  if  God  did  not  foreknow  the  motions 
of  men's  wills,  whereoy  many  of  his  predictions  were  fulfilled,  and 
some  remain  yet  to  be  accomplished. 

(2.)  Godforeknowsthe  voluntary  sinfal  motions  of  men's  wills.  First, 
God  had  foretold  several  of  them.  Were  not  all  the  minute  sinful 
circumstances  about  the  death  of  our  blessed  Redeemer,  as  the  pierc« 
ing  him,  giving  him  gall  to  drink,  foretold,  as  well  as  the  not  break 
ing  his  bones,  and  parting  his  garments  ?  What  were  those  but  the 
firee  actions  of  men,  which  they  did  willingly  without  any  constraint? 
and  those  foretold  by  David,  Isaiah,  and  other  prophets';  some  above 
a  thousand,  some  eight  hundred,  and  some  more,  some  fewer  years 
before  they  came  to  pass ;  and  the  events  punctually  answered  the 
prophesies.  Many  sinful  acts  of  men,  which  depended  upon  their 
nee  will,  have  been  foretold.  The  Egyptians'  voluntary  oppressing 
Israel  (Gten.  xv.  IS)  ;  Pharaoh's  hardening  his  heart  agaiilst  the  voice 
of  Moses  (Exod.  iiL  19) ;  that  Isaiah's  message  would  be  in  vain  ta 
the  people  (Isa.  vi.  9) ;  that  the  Israelites  would  be  rebellious  after 
Moses'  death,  and  turn  idolaters  (Deut.  xxxi  16) ;  Judas'  betraying 
of  our  Saviour,  a  voluntary  action  (John  vi.  uU.) ;  he  was  not  forced 
to  do  what  he  did,  for  he  had  some  kind  of  repentance  for  it ;  and 
not  violence,  but  voluntariness  falls  under  repentance.  Second,  His 
truth  had  depended  upon  this  foresight.  Let  us  consider  that  in 
Gen.  iv.  16,  "But  in  the  fourth  generation  they  shall  come  hither 
again;"  that  is,  the  posterity  of  Abraham  shall  come  into  Canaan, 
for  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorites  is  not  yet  full.?  God  makes  a 
promise  to  Abraham,  of  giving  his  posterity  the  land  of  Canaan, 
not  presently,  but  in  the  fourth  generation;  if  the  truth  of  God  be 
infallible  in  the  performance  of  his  promise,  his  understanding  is  as 
infallible  in  the  loresight  of  the  Amorites'  sin ;  the  fullness  of  their 
iniquity  was  to  precede  the  Israelites'  possession.  Did  the  truth  of 
God  depend  upon  an  uncertainty  ?  did  he  make  the  promise  hand 
over  head  (as  we  say)  ?    How  could  he,  with  any  wisdom  and  truth, 

*  The  Stoiog,  that  thought  their  eouls  to  he  some  particle  of  God,  KTroandofAara^ 
pieces  pulled  off  from  him,  did  oonelude  from  thence  that  he  knew  aU  the  motions  ot 
their  souls  as  bif  owa  mover,  m  things  ooherent  with  him.  Arrian  Epictet.  lib.  1.  cnp^ 
1^  jx  0a  ,  P  Yid.  iUTeU  in  life,  exerd  SO.  pi  8S0 
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assure  larsel  of  the  possession  of  the.Und  iu  the  fourth  generation, 
if  he  had  not  been  sure  that  the  Amorites  would  fill  up  the  measaxe 
of  their  iniquities  bj  that  time  7  If  Abraham  had  been  a  SociniaoY 
to  deny  God's  knowledge  of  tixe  &ee  acts  of  men,  had  he  not  a  fine 
excuse  for  unbelief?  What  would  his  reply  have  been  to  God?  Alas, 
Lord,  this  is  not  a  promise  to  be  relied  upon,  the  Amorites'  iniquity 
depends  upon  the  acts  of  their  free  will,  and  such  thou  canst  have  no 
knowledge  of;  thou  canst  see  no  more  than  a  likelihood  of  their  in- 
iquity  bemg  ftiU,  and  therefore  there  is  but  a  likelihood  of  thy  per- 
formmg  thy  promise,  and  not  a  certainty  1  Would  not  this  be 
judged  not  only  a  saucy,  but  a  blasphemous  anawer  ?  And  upon 
these  principles  the  truth  of  the  most  faithful  God  had  been  dashed 
to  uncertainty  and  a  peradventure.  Third,  God  provided  a  remedy 
for  man's  sin,  and  therefore  foresaw  the  entrance  of  it  into  the  world 
by  the  fall  of  Adam.  He  had  a  decree  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world,  to  manifest  his  wisdom  in  the  gospel  by  Jesus  Christy  an 
"  eternal  purpose  in  Jesus  Christ"  (Eph»  iii.  11),  and  a  decree  of 
election  past  before  the  foundation  of  the  world ; — ^a  separation  of 
some  to  redemption,  and  forgiveness  of  sin  in  the  blood  of  Christ, 
in  whom  they  were  from  eternity  chosen,  as  well  as  in  time  accepted 
in  Christ  (Eph.  L  4,  6,  7),  whicn  is  called  a  "purpose  in  himself" 
(yer,  9) ;  had  not  sin  entered,  there  had  been  no  occasion  for  the 
aeath  of  the  Son  of  God,  it  being  everywhere  in  Scripture  laid  upon 
that  score ; — a  decree  for  the  shedding  of  blood,  supposed  a  decree 
for  the  permission  of  sin,  and  a  certain  foreknowledge  of  God,  that 
it  would  be  committed  by  man.  An  uncertainty  of  foreknowledge, 
and  a  fixedness  of  purpose,  are  not  consistent  in  a  wise  man,  much 
less  in  the  only  wise  God.  God's  purpose  to  manifest  his  wisdom  to 
men  and  angels  in  this  way  might  nave  been  defeated,  had  God  had 
only  a  conjectural  foreknowledge  of  the  fall  of  man ;  and  all  those 
solemn  purposes  of  displaying  his  perfections  in  those  methods  had 
been  to  no  purpose  ;<i  the  provision  of  a  remedy  supposed  a  certainty 
of  the  disease.  If  a  sparrow  fall  not  to  the  ground  without  the  will 
of  God,  how  much  less  could  such  a  d^lorable  ruin  fall  upon  man- 
kind, without  God's  will  permitting  it,  and  his  knowledge  foreseeing 
it  ?  It  is  not  hard  to  conceive  how  God  might  foreknow  it  7^  he  in* 
deed  decreed  to  create  man  in  an  excellent  state ;  the  goodness  of 
God  could  not  but  furnish  him  with  a  power  to  stand ;  yet  in  his 
wisdom  he  might  foresee  that  the  devil  would  be  envious  to  man's 
happiness,  and  would,  out  of  envy,  attempt  his  subversion.  As 
God  knew  of  what  temper  the  faculties  were  he  had  endued  man 
with,  and  how  far  they  were  able  to  endure  the  assaults  of  a  tempta- 
tion, so  he  also  foreknew  the  grand  subtelties  of  Satan,  how  he  would 
lay  his  mine,  and  to  what  point  he  would  drive  his  temptation ;  how  he 
would  propose  and  manage  it^  and  direct  his  baJbtery  against  the  sensi- 
tive appetite,  and  assault  the  weakest  part  of  the  K>rt;  might  he  not 
foresee  that  the  efficacy  of  the  temptation  would  exceed  the  measure 
i>f  the  resistance ;  cannot  God  know  how  far  the  malice  of  Satan 
would  extend,  what  shots  he  would,  according  to  his  nature,  use,  how 
high  he  would  charge  his  temptation  without  his  powerful  restraint^ 

«  Mar«r.  eoat  V'olkeL  lib  1.  oap.  24  p.  ^8.  '  Amyrald.  de  PrsdwiiD.  eap.  6. 
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M  inell  as  an  engineer  judge  how  many  shots  of  a  cannon  will  make 
a  breach  in  a  town,  and  how  many  casks  of  powder  will  blow  up  a 
fbrtrees^  who  never  yet  built  the  one,  nor  founded  the  other  ?     we 
may  easily  conclude  God  could  not  be  deceived  in  the  judgment  of 
the  issue  and  event,  since  he  knew  how  far  he  would  let  Satan  loose, 
how  fer  he  would  permit  man  to  act;  and  since  he  dives  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  nature  of  all  things,  he  foresaw  that  Adam  was  endued 
with  an  ability  to  stand ;  as  he  foresaw  that  Benhadad  might  natu- 
rally recover  of  his  disease ;  but  he  foresaw  also  that  Adam  would 
sink  under  the  allurements  of  the  temptation,  as  he  foresaw  that 
Hazael  would  let  Benhadad  live  (2  Kings  viii.  10).     Now  since  the 
whole  race  of  mankind  lies  in  corruption,  and  is  subject  to  the 
power  of  the  devil  (1  John  iii.  18),  may  not  God,  that  knows  that 
corruption  in  every  man's  nature,  and  the  force  of  every  man's 
spirit,  and  what  every  particular  nature  will  incline  him  to  upon 
such  objects  proposed  to  him,  and  what  the  reasons  of  the  temp 
tation  will  be,  know  also  the  issues?    is  there  any  difficulty  in 
God's  foreknowing  this,   since  man  knowing  the  nature  of  one 
he  is  well  acquainted  with,  can  conclude  what  sentiments  he  will 
have,  and  how  he  will  behave  himself  upon  presenting  this  or 
that  object  to  him?      If  a  man  that  understands  the  disposi- 
tion of  his  child  or  servant,  knows  before  what  he  will  do  upon 
Buch  an  occasion,  may  not  God  much  more,  who  knows  the  inclinap 
tions  of  all  his  creatures,  and  from  eternity  run  with  his  eyes  over 
all  the  works  he  intended  ?    Our  wills  are  m  the  number  oi  causes ; 
and  since  God  knows  our  wills,  as  causes,  better  than  we  do  our* 
flelves,  why  should  he  be  ignorant  of  the  effects?     God  determines 
to  rive  grace  to  such  a  man,  not  to  g^ve  it  to  another,  but  leave  him 
to  himself,  and  suffer  such  temptations  to  assault  him ;  now  God 
knowing  the  corruption  of  man  in  the  whole  mass,  and  in  every  part 
of  it,  is  it  not  easy  for  him  to  foreknow  what  the  future  actions  of  the 
win  will  be,  when  the  tinder  and  fire  meet  together,  and  how  such 
a  man  will  determine  himself,  both  us  to  the  substance  and  manner 
rf  the  action  ?    Is  it  not  easy  for  him  to  know  how  a  corrupted 
tclhper  and  a  temptation  will  suit?    God  is  exactly  privy  to  all  the 
gall  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  what  principles  they  will  have,  before 
wiey  have  a  being.    He  "  knows  their  thoughts  afar  off"  (Ps.  cxxxix. 
2),  as  far  off  as  eternity,  as  some  explain  the  words,  and  thoughts 
are  as  voluntary  as  anything ;  he  knows  the  power  and  inclinations 
of  men  in  the  order  of  second  causes ;  he  understands  the  corrup- 
tion of  men,  as  well  as  "  the  poison  of  dragons,  and  the  venom  of 
asps ;"  this  is  "  laid  up  in  store  with  him,  and  sealed  among  his  trea- 
sures" (Deut  xxxii.  83,  84) :  anoong  the  treasures  of  his  foreknowl- 
edge, sajr  some.    What  was  the  cruelty  of  Hazael,  but  a  iree  act  ? 
jet  God  knew  the  frame  of  his  heart,  and  what  acts  of  murder  and 
oppression  would  spring  from  that  bitter  fountain,  before  Hazael  had 
conceived  them  in  nimself  (2  Kings  viii.  12) ,  as  a  man  that  knows 
the  minerals  tlirough  which  the  waters  pass,  may  know  what  relish  they 
will  have  before  they  appear  above  the  earth,  so  our  Saviour  knew  how 
Peter  would  deny  him ;  he  knew  what  Quantity  of  powder  would 
Krve  for  such  a  battery,  in  what  measure  he  would  let  loose  Satan^ 
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how  far  he  would  leave  the  reins  in  Peter's  hands,  and  then  the  isBnc 
might  easily  be  known ;  and  so  ii^  every  act  of  man,  Grod  knows  in  hig 
own  will  what  measure  of  grace  he  will  give,  to  determine  the  wiD  tc 
good,  and  what  measure  of  grace  he  will  withdraw  from  such  a  person, 
or  not  give  to  him ;  and,  consequently,  how  far  such  a  person  will  fall 
or  not.  God  knows  the  inclinations  of  the  creature ;  he  knows  his 
own  permissions,  what  degrees  of  grace  he  will  either  allow  him,  or 
keep  from  him,  according  to  which  will  be  the  degree  of  his  sin. 
This  may  in  some  measure  help  our  conceptions  in  this,  though,  as 
was  said  before,  the  manner  oi  God's  foreknowledge  is  not  so  easily 
explicable. 

(3.)  God's  foreknowledge  of  man's  voluntary  actions  doth  not 
necessitate  the  will  of  man.  The  foreknowledge  of  God  is  not 
deceived,  nor  the  liberty  of  man's  will  dimipished.  I  shall  not 
trouble  you  with  any  school  distinctions,  but  be  as  plain  as  I  can, 
lapng  down  several  propositions  in  this  case. 

Prop.  I.  It  is  certam  all  necessity  doth  not  take  away  liberty,  in* 
deed  a  compulsive  necessity  takes  away  liberty,  but  a  necessity  of 
immutability  removes  not  liberty  from  God ;  why  should,  then,  a 
necessity  of  infallibility  in  God  remove  liberty  from  the  creature? 
God  did  necessarily  create  the  world,  because  he  decreed  it;  yet 
finely,  because  his  will  from  eternity  stood  to  it,  he  fi'eely  decreed  it 
and  freely  created  it,  as  the  apostle  saith  in  regard  of  God's  decrees, 
"  Who  hath  been  his  counsellor"  (Bom.  xi.  34)  ?  so  in  regard  of  his 
actions  I  may  say.  Who  hath  been  his  compeller  ?  he  freely  decreed, 
and  he  freely  created.  Jesus  Christ  necessarily  took  our  flesh, 
because  he  had  covenanted  with  God  so  to  do,  yet  he  acted  freely 
and  voluntarily  according  to  that  covenant,  otherwise  his  death  had 
not  been  efficacioTis  for  us.  A  good  man  doth  naturally,  necessarily, 
love  his  children,  yet  voluntarily :  it  is  part  of  the  happiness  of 
the  blessed  to  love  God  unchangeably,  yet  finely,  for  it  would  not 
be  their  happiness  if  it  were  done  by  compulsion.  What  is  done 
by  force  cannot  be  called  felicity,  because  there  is  no  delight  or 
complacency  in  it ;  and,  though  the  blessed  love  God  finely,  yet,  if 
there  were  a  possibility  of  change,  it  would  not  be  their  happiness, 
their  blessedness  would  be  damped  by  their  fear  of  falling  from 
this  love,  and  consequently  from  their  nearness  to  God,  in  whom 
their  happiness  consists :  God  foreknows  that  they  wiU  love  him 
forever,  but  are  they  therefore  compelled  forever  to  love  him  ?  K 
there  were  such  ^  kind  of  constraint,  heaven  would  be  rendered 
burdensome  to  them,  and  so  no  heaven.  Again,  God's  foreknowl* 
edge  of  what  he  will  do,  doth  not  necessitate  him  to  do :  he  fore- 
knew that  he  would  create  a  world,  yet  he  freely  created  a  world 
God's  foreknowledge  doth  not  necessitate  himself;  why  should  it 
necessitate  us  more  than  himself?  We  may  instance  in  ourselves: 
when  we  will  a  thing,  we  necessarily  use  our  faculty  of  will ;  and 
when  we  freely  will  any  thing,  it  is  necessary  that  we  freely  will ; 
but  this  necessity  doth  not  exclude,  but  include,  liberty ;  or,  more 
plainly,  when  a  man  writes  or  speaks,  whilst  he  writes  or  speaks, 
those  actions  are  necessary,  because  to  speak  and  be  silent,  to  write 
and. not  to  write,  at  the  same  time,  are  impossible;  yet  our  writing 
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or  speaking  doth  not  take  away  the  power  not  to  write  or  to  be 
silent  at  that  time  if  a  man  would  be  so ;  for  he  might  have  chose 
whether  he  would  have  spoke  or  writ.  So  there  is  a  necessity  of 
such  actions  of  man,  which  God  foresees ;  that  i^  a  necessity  of 
in£Eillibility,  because  God  cannot  be  deceived,  but  not  a  coactive 
necessity,  as  if  they  were  compelled  by  God  to  act  thus  or  thus. 

Prop.  IL  No  man  can  say  in  any  of  his  voluntary  actions  that 
he  ever  found  any  force  upon  him.    When  any  of  us  have  done 
anything  according  to  our  wills,  can  we  say  we  could  not  have  done 
the  contrary  to  it?  were  we  determined  to  it  ip  our  own  intrinsic 
nature,  or  did  we  not  determine  ourselves?  did  we  not  act  either 
according  to  our  reason,  or  according  to  outward  allurements?  did 
we  find  anything  without  us,  or  within  us,  that  did  force  our  wilL? 
to  the  embracing  this  or  that?    Whatever  action  you  do,  you  do 
it  because  you  judge  it  fit  to  be  done,  or  because  you  will  do  it. 
What,  though  God  foresaw  that  you  would  do  so,  and  that  you 
would  do  this  or  that,  did  you  feel  any  force  upon  you?  did  you 
not  act  according  to  your  nature?     God  foresees  that  you  will 
eat  or  walk  at  such  a  time ;  do  you  find  anything  that  moves  you 
to  eat,  but  your  own  appetite  ?  or  to  walk,  but  your  own  reason  and 
will?    K  prescience  had  imposed  any  necessity  upon  man,  should 
we  not  probably  have  found  some  tind  of  plea  from  it  in  the 
mouth  of  Adam  ?  he  knew  as  much  as  any  man  ever  since  knew 
of  the  nature  of  God,  as  discoverable  in  creation ;  he  could  not  in 
innocence  fancy  an  ignorant  God,  a  God  that  knew  nothing  of  future 
things ;  he  could  not  be  so  ignorant  of  his  own  action,  but  he  must 
have  perceived  a  force  upon  his  will,  had  there  been  any;  had  he 
thought  that  God's  prescience  imposed  any  necessity  upon  him,  he 
would  not  have  omitted  the  plea,  e^ecially  when  he  was  so  daring 
as  to  charge  the  providence  oi  God  in  the  gift  of  the  woman  to  him, 
to  be  the  cause  of  his  crime  (Gen.  iii.  12.)    How  come  his  posterity 
to  invent  new  charges  against  God,  which  their  father  Adam  never 
thought  of,  who  had  more  knowledge  than  all  of  them  ?    He  could 
find  no  cause  of  his  sin  but  the  liberty  of  his  own  will ;  he  charges 
it,  not  upon  any  necessity  from  the  devil,  or  any  necessity  from 
God ;  nor  doth  he  allege  the  gift  of  the  woman  as  a  necessary 
cause  of  his  sin,  but  an  occasion  of  it,  by  giving  the  fruit  to  him. 
Judas  knew  that  our  Saviour  did  foreknow  his  treachery,  for  he  had 
told  him  of  it  in  the  hearing  of  his  disciples  (John  xiii.  21 — ^26\ 
yet  he  never  charged  the  necessity  of  his  crime  upon  the  foreknowl- 
edge of  his  Master ;  if  Judas  had  not  done  it  freely,  he  had  had  no 
reason  to  repent  of  it ;  his  repentance  justifies  Christ  from  imposing 
anj  necessity  upon  him  by  that  foreknowledge.    No  man  acts  any- 
thing, but  he  can  give  an  account^of  the  motives  of  his  action ;  he 
cannot  father  it  upon  a  blind  necessity ;  the  will  cannot  be  com- 
pelled, for  then  it  would  cease  to  be  the  will :  God  doth  not  root  up 
the  foundationB  of  nature,  or  change  the  order  of  it,   and  make 
men  unable  to  act  like  men,  that  is,  as  free  agents.     God  foreknows 
the  actions  of  irrational  creatures ;  this  concludes  no  violence  upon 
theu:  nature,  for  we  find  their  actions  to  be  according  to  their 
oature,  and  spontaneous. 
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Prop,  m.  God's  foreknowledge  la  not,  simply  considered,   tho 
cause  of  anything.    It  puts  nothing  into  things,  but  only  beholds 
them  as  present,  and  arising  from  their  proper  causes.     The  knowl- 
edge of  God  is  not  the  principle  of  things,  or  the  cause  of  their 
existence,  but  directive  of  the.  action ;   nothing  is  because   God 
knows  it,  but  because  God  wills  it,  either  positively  or  permiasively ; 
God  knows  all  things  possible ;  yet,  because  God  knows  them  they 
are  not  brought  into  actual  existence,  but  remain   still  only  as 
things  possible;   knowledge   only  apprehends  a  thing,   but  acts 
.nothing;  it  is  the  rule  of  acting,  out  not  the  cause  of  acting ;  the 
will  is  the  immediate  principle,  and  the  power  the  immediate  cause ; 
to  know  a  thing  is  not  to  do  a  thing,  for  then  we  may  be  said  to  do 
everything  that  we  know :  but  every  man  knows  those  things  -which 
he  never  did,  nor  never  will  do ;  knowledge  in  itself  is  an  appre- 
hension of  a  thing,  and  is  not  the  cause  of  it     A  spectator  of  a 
thing  is  not  the  cause  of  that  thing  which  he  sees,  that  is,  he  is  not 
the  cause  of  it,  as  he  beholds  it     W^e  see  a  man  write,  we  know 
before  that  he  will  write  at  such  a  time ;  but  this  foreknowledge  is 
not  the  cause  of  his  writing.    We  see  a  man  walk,  but  our  Tision 
of  him  brings  no  necessity  of  walking  upon  him ;  he  was  free  to 
walk  or  not  to  waljc."     We  foreknow  that  death  will  seize  upon  all 
men,  we  foreknow  that  the  seasons  of  the  year  will  succeed  one 
another,  yet  is  not  our  foreknowledge  the  cause  of  this  succession 
of  spring  after  winter,  or  of  the  death  of  all  men,  or  any  man  ? 
We  see  one  man  fighting  with  another ;  our  sight  is  not  the  cause 
of  that  contest,  but  some  quarrel  among  themselves,  exciting  their 
own  passions.     As  the  knowledge  of  present  things  imposeth  no 
necessity  upon  them  while  they  are  acting,  and  present,   so  the 
knowledge   of  future  things  imposeth  no  necessity'   upon   them 
while  they  are  coming.     We   are  certain  there  will  be  men  in 
the  world  to-morrow,  and  that  the  sea  will  ebb  and  flow ;  but  is 
this  knowledge  of  ours  the  cause  that  those  things  will  be  so? 
I  know  that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow,  it  is  true  that  it  shall 
rise ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  my  foreknowledge  makes  it  to  rise.     If 
a  physician  prognosticates,   upon    seeing  the  intemperances   and 
debaucheries  of  men,  that  they  will  fiiU  into  such  a  distemper,  is  his 
prognostication  any  cause  of  their  disease,  or  of  the  sharpness  of 
any  symptoms  attending  it  ?     The  prophet  foretold  the  cruelty  of 
Hazael  before  he  committed  it ;  but  who  will  say  that  the  prophet 
was  the  cause  of  his  commission  of  that  evil?    And  thus  tne  fore- 
knowledge of  God  takes  not  away  the  liberty  of  man's  will,  no 
more  than  a  foreknowledge  that  we  have  of  any  man's  actions  takes 
away  his  liberty.     We  may  upon  our  knowledge  of  the  temper  of 
a  man,  certainly  foreknow,  that  if  he  fells  into  such  company,  and 
get  among  his  cups,  he  will  be  drunk ;  but  is  this  foreknowledge 
the  cause  that  he  is  drunk  ?    No ;  the  cause  is  the  liberty  of  his 
own  will,  and  not  resisting  the  temptation.     God  purposes  to  leave 
such  a  man  to  himself  and  his  own  ways ;  and  man  being  so  left, 
God  foreknows  what  will  be  done  by  him  according  to  that  corrupt 
nature  which  is  in  him ;  though  the  decree  of  God  of  leaving  a 

•  Rawley  of  the  World,  lilx  L  cap.  1,  sea  12. 
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ajan  to  the  liberty  of  his  own  wiD  be  certain,  yet  the  Kberty  of 
man^s  wUl  as  thus  left,  is  the  cause  of  all  the  extravagances  he  doth 
commit.  Suppose  Adam  had  stood^  would  not  God 'certainly  have 
foreseen  that  ne  would  have  stood  ?  yet  it  would  have  been  con- 
cluded that  Adam  had  stood,  not  by  any  necessity  of  God's  fore- 
knowledge, but  by  the  liberty  of  his  own  will.  Why  should  then 
the  foreknowledge  of  God  add  more  necessity  to  his  falling  than  to 
hia  standing?  And  though  it4:>e  said  sometimes  in  Scripture,  that 
such  a  thing  was  done  "  that  the  Scripture  might  be  fulJSlled,"  as 
John  xii  38,  "  that  the  saving  of  Esais  might  be  fulfilled,  Lord,  who 
hath  believed  our  report  ?"  th6  word  that  doth  pot  infer  that  the 

i)rediction  of  the  prophet  was  the  cause  of  the  Jews'  belief  but  in- 
fers this,  that  the  prediction  w^  manifested  to  be  true  by  their 
unbelief  and  the  event  answered  the  prediction;  this  prediction 
was  not  the  cause  of  their  sin,  but  their  foreseen  sin  was  the  cause 
of  this  prediction ;  and  so  the  particle  that  is  taken  (Ps.  li.  6J, 
"  Against  thee,  thee  only  have  I  sinned,  that  thou  mightest  be  justi- 
fied," 4c. ;  the  justifying  God  was  hot  the  end  and  intent  of  the  sin, 
hut  the  event  of  it  upon  his  acknowledgment.* 

Prop.  IV.  God  foreknows  things,  because  they  will  come  to  pass ; 
hufthings  are  not  future,  because  God  knows  them.  Foreknow- 
ledge presupposeth  the  object  which  is  foreknown ;  a  thing  that  is 
to  come  to  pass  is  the  object  of  the  Divine  knowledge,  but  not  the 
cause  of  the  act  of  divine  knowledge;  and  though  the  foreknowledge 
of  God  doth  in  eternity  precede  the  actual  presence  of  a  thing  which 
is  foreseen  as  future,  yet  the  future  thing,  m  regard  of  its  mturity. 
is  as  eternal  as  the  foreknowledge  of  God :  as  the  voice  is  uttered 
before  it  be  heard,  and  a  thing  is  visible  before  it  be  seen,  and  a 
thing  knowable  before  it  be  known,  But*how  comes  it  to  be  know- 
able  to  God  ?  it  must  be  answered,  either  in  the  power  of  God  as  a 
thing  possible,  or  in  the  will  of  Gt>d  as  a  thing  fiiture ;  he  first  willed, 
and  then  knew  what  he  willed ;  he  knew  what  he  willed  to  eflfect, 
and  he  knew  what  he  willed  to  permit ;  as  he  willed  the  death  of 
Christ  by  a  determinate  counsel,  and  willed  the  permission  of  the 
Jew's  sin,  and  the  ordering  of  the  maUce  of  their  nature  to  that  end 
(Acts  ii.  22).  God  decrees  to  make  a  rational  creature,  and  to  gov- 
ern him  by  a  law ;  God  decrees  not  to  hinder  this  rational  creature 
from  transgressing  his  law ;  and  God  foresees  that  what  he  would 
not  hinder,  would  come  to  pass.  Man  did  not  sin  because  God  fore- 
saw him ;  but  God  foresaw  nim  to  sin,  because  man  would  sin.  If 
Adam  and  other  men  would  have  acted  otherwise,  God  would  Have 
foreknown  that  they  would  have  acted  well ;  God  foresaw  our  ac- 
tions because  they  would  so  come  to  pass  by  the  motion  of  our  free- 
will, which  he  would  permit,  which  he  would  concur  with,  which  he 
would  order  to  his  own  holy  and  glorious  ends,  for  the  manifestation 
of  the  perfection  of  his  nature.  If  I  see  a  man  lie  in  a  sink,  no  ne- 
cessity is  inferred  upon  him  fipom  my  sight  to  lie  in  that  filthy  place, 
but  tliere  is  a  neressitv  inferred  bv  him  that  lies  there,  that  I  snoulct 
see  him  in  that  condition  if  I  pass  by,  and  cast  my  eye  that  way. 

Prop.  V.  God  did  not  only  foreknow  our  aqtions,  but  the  manner 

*  Rivet,  in  Isa.  liiL  1.  p.  16. 
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of  otir  actions.  That  is,  he  did  not  only  know  that  we  woold  do 
such  actions,  but  that  we  would  do  them  n-eely ;  he  foresaw  that  the 
will  would  freely  determine  itself  to  this  or  that ;  the  knowledge  of 
God  takes  not  away  the  nature  of  things ;  though  God  knows  pos- 
sible things,  yet  they  remain  in  the  nature  of  possibility ;  and  though 
God  knows  contingent  things,  yet  they  remain  in  the  nature  of  con- 
tingencies ;  and  though  Goa  knows  free  agents,  yet  they  remain  in 
the  nature  of  liberty.  God  did  not  foreknow  the  actions  of  man,  as 
necessary,  but  as  free ;  so  that  liberty  is  rather  established  by  this 
foreknowledge,  than  removed.  God  md  not  foreknow  that  Adam  had 
not  a  power  to  stand,  or  that  any  man  hath  not  a  power  to  omit  such  a 
sinful  action,  but  that  he  would  not  omit  it.  Man  hath  a  power  to 
do  otherwise  than  that  which  God  foreknows  he  will  do.  Adam 
was  not  determined  by  any  inward  necessity  to  fell,  nor  any  man 
by  any  inward  necessity  to  commit  this  or  that  particular  sin; 
but  God  foresaw  that  he  would  fell,  and  fall  freely ;  for  he  saw 
the  whole  circle  of  means  and  causes  whereby  such  and  such  ac- 
tions should  be  produced,  and  can  be  no  more  ignorant  of  the 
motions  of  our  wills,  and  the  manner  of  them,  than  an  artificer  can 
be  ignorant  of  the  motions  of  his  watch,  and  how  ^  the  spring 
will  let  down  the  string  in  the  space  of  an  hour ;  he  sees  all  causes 
leading  to  such  events  in  their  whole  order,  and  how  the  free-will  of 
man  will  comply  with  this,  or  refuse  that ;  he  changes  not  the  man- 
ner  of  the  creature^s  operation,  whatsoever  it  be. 

Prop,  VI.  But  what  if  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  and  the  liberty 
of  the  will,  cannot  be  fully  reconciled  bv  man?  shall  we  therefore 
deny  a  perfection  in  God  to  support  a  liberty  in  ourselves?  Shall 
we  rather  fasten  ignorance  upon  God,  and  accuse  him  of  blindness, 
to  maintain  our  liberty  ?     That  God  doth  foreknow  everything,  and 

et  that  there  is  liberty  in  the  rational  creature,  are  both  certain ; 

ut  how  fully  to  reconcile  them,  may  surmount  the  understanding 
of  man.  Some  truths  the  disciples  were  not  capable  of  bearing  in 
the  days  of  Christ;  and  several  truths  our  understandings  cannot 
reach  as  long  as  the  world  doth  last ;  yet,  in  the  mean  time,  we  must, 
on  the  one  hand,  take  heed  of  conceiving  God  ignorant,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  of  imagining  the  creature  necessitated ;  the  one  will  ren- 
der God  imperfect,  and  the  other  will  seem  to  render  him  unjus?t,  in 
punishing  man  for  that  sin  which  he  could  not  avoid,  but  was  brought 
into  by  a  fatal  necessity.  God  is  sufi&cient  to  render  a  reason  of  his 
own  proceedings,  and  clear  up  all  at  the  day  of  judgment ;  it  is  a 
part  of  man's  curiosity,  since  the  fall,  to  be  prying  into  God's  secrets, 
things  too  high  for  him ;  whereby  he  singes  his  own  wings,  and  con 
founds  his  own  understanding,  it  is  a  cursed  affectation  that  runs 
in  the  blood  of  Adam's  posterity,  to  know  as  God,  though  our  first 
father  smarted  and  ruined  his  posterity  in  that  attempt ;  the  ways 
and  knowledge  of  God  are  as  much  above  our  thoughts  and  concep- 
tions as  the  heavens  are  above  the  earth  (Isa.  Iv.  9),»»  and  so  sublime,  * 
that  we  cannot  comprehend  them  in  their  true  and  just  greatness; 
his  designs  are  so  mysterious,  and  the  ways  of  his  conduct  so  pro- 
found, tnat  it  is  not  possible  to  dive  into  them.    The  fotce  of  our 

>  Daille,  Meliuig.  Part  IL  pp.  712,  726. 
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understandings  is  below  his  infinite  wisdom,  and  therefore  we  shonld 
adore  him  with  an  humble  astonishment,  and  cry  out  with  the  apos- 
tle (Rom.  xL  88):  "O  the  depth  of  the  riches  of  the  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  God !  how  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his 
ways  past  finding  out !"  Whenever  we  meet  with  depths  that  we 
cannot  fathom,  let  us  remember  that  he  is  God,  and  we  his  creatures ; 
and  not  be  guilty  of  so  great  extravagance,  as  to  think  that  a  sub- 
ject can  pierce  into  all  the  secrets  of  a  prince,  or  a  work  understand 
all  the  operations  of  the.  artificer.  Let  us  only  resolve  not  to  fasten 
anything  on  God  that  is  unworthy  of  the  perfection  of  his  nature, 
and  dishonorable  to  the  glory  of  lus  majesty ;  nor  imagine  that  we 
can  ever  step  out  of  the  rank  of  creatures  to  the  glory  of  the  Deity, 
to  understand  fully  everjrthing  in  his  nature.  So  much  for  the  sec- 
ond general,  what  God  knows. 

IIL  The  third  is,  how  God  knows  all  things.  As  it  is  necessary 
we  should  conceive  God  to  be  an  understanding  being,  else  he  could 
not  be  Gxxi,  so  we  must  conceive  his  understanding  to  be  infinitely 
more  pure  and  perfect  than  ours  in  the  act  of  it,  else  we  liken  him 
to  ourselves,  and  debase  him  as  low  as  his  footetool.^  As  among 
creatures  there  are  degrees  of  being  and  perfection,  plants  above 
earth  and  sand,  because  they  have  a  power  of  growth,  beasts  above 
plants,  because  to  their  power  of  growth  there  is  an  addition  of  ex- 
cellency of  sense,  rational  creatures  above  beasts,  because  to  sense 
there  is  added  the  dignity  of  reason.  The  understanding  of  man  is 
more  noble  than  all  the  vegetative  power  of  plants,  or  the  sensative 

Eower  of  beasts :  God  therefore  must  be  infinitely  more  excellent  in 
is  understanding,  and  therefore  in  the  manner  of  it.  As  man  dif- 
fers from  a  beast  in  regard  of  his  knowledge,  so  doth  God  also  from 
man,  in  regard  of  his  knowledge.  As  God  therefore  is  in  being  and 
peifection,  infinitely  more  above  a  man  than  a  man  is  above  a  beast, 
the  manner  of  his  knowledge  must  be  infinitely  more  above  a  man's 
knowledge,  than  the  knowledge  of  a  man  is  above  that  of  a  beast; 
our  understanding  can  clasp  an  object  in  a  moment  that  is  at  a  great 
distance  from  our  sense ;  our  eye,  by  one  elevated  motion,  can  view 
the  heavens ;  the  manner  of  God's  understanding  must  be  uncon- 
ceivably  abore  our  glimmerings ;  as  the  manner  of  his  being  is  infi- 
nitely more  perfect  than  all  beings,  so  must  the  manner  of  his  un- 
derstanding be  infinitely  more  perfect  than  all  created  understandings,  y 
Indeed,  the  manner  of  God*s  knowledge  can  no  more  be  known  by 
us  than  his  essence  can  be  known  by  us ;  and  the  same  incapacity  in 
man,  which  renders  him  unable  to  comprehend  the  being  of  God, 
renders  him  as  unable  to  comprehend  the  manner  of  God's  under- 
standing. As  there  is  a  vast  distance  between  the  essence  of  God 
and  our  beings,  so  there  is  between  the  thoughts  of  God  and  our 
thoughts ;  the  heavens  are  not  so  much  higher  than  the  earth,  as  the 
thoughts  of  God  are  above  the  thoughts  of  men,  yea,  and  of  the  high- 
est angel  (Isa.  Iv.  8,  9),  yet  though  we  know  not  the  manner  of 
Gcd's  knowledge,  we  know  that  he  knows ;  as  though  we  know  not 
tiie  infiniteneas  of  God,  yet  we  know  that  he  is  infinite.    It  is  God'i 
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Bole  prerogative  to  know  himself,  what  he  is ;  and  it  is  equally  hig 
prerogative  to  know  how  he  knows ;  the  manner  of  God^  knowl- 
edge therefore  must  be  considered  by  us  as  free  from  those  imperfec- 
tions our  knowledge  is  eneumberea  with.  In  geneiid,  Crod  doth 
necessarily  know  all  things ;  he  is  necessarily  omnipresent,  because 
of  the  immensity  of  his  essence ;  so  he  is  necessarily  omniscient,  be- 
cause of  the  infiniteness  of  his  understanding.  It  is  no  more^at  the 
liberty  of  his  will,  whether  he  will  know  all  things,  than  whether  he 
will  be  able  to  create  all  things ;  it  is  no  jnore  at  the  liberty  of  his 
will,  Whether  he  will  be  omniscient,  than  whether  he  will  be  holy ; 
he  can  as  little  be  ignorant,  as  he  can  be  impure ;  he  knows  not  all 
things,  because  he  will  know  them,  but  because  it  is  essential  to  his 
nature  to  know  them.     In  particular, 

Prop.  I.  God  knows  by  nis  own  essence ;  that  is,  he  sees  the  na- 
ture of  things  in  the  ideas  of  his  own  mind,  and  the  events  of  things 
in  the  decrees  of  his  own  will ;  he  knows  them  not  by  viewing  the 
things,  but  by  viewing  himself;  his  own  essence  is  the  mirror  and 
book,  wherein  he  beholds  all  things  that  he  doth  ordain,  dispose  and 
execute ;  and  so  he  knows  all  things  in  their  first  and  original  cause; 
which  is  no  other  than  his  own  essence  willing,  and  his  own  essence 
executing  what  he  wills ;  he  knows  them  in  his  power,  as  the  phys- 
ical principle ;  in  his  will,  as  the  moral  principle  of  things,  as  some 
speak.  He  borrows  not  the  knowledge  of  creatures  from  the  crea- 
tures, nor  depends  upon  them  for  means  of  understanding,  as  we 
poor  worms  do,  who  are  beholden  to  the  objects  abroad  to  assist  ns 
with  images  of  things,  and  to  our  senses  to  convey  them  into  our 
minds ;  God  would  then  acquire  a  perfection  from  those  things  which 
are  below  himself,  and  an  excellency  from  those  things  which  are 
vile ;  his  knowledge  would  not  precede  the  being  of  the  creatures, 
but  the  creatures  would  be  before,  the  act  of  his  knowledge.  If  he 
understood  by  images  drawn  from  the  creatures,  f^  we  do,  there 
would  be  something  in  God  which  is  not  God,  viz.  the  images  of 
things  drawn  from  outward  objects :  God  would  then  depend  upon 
creatures  for  that  which  is  more  noble  than  a  bare  being ;  for  to  be 
understanding,  is  more  excellent  than  barely  to  be.  Besiaes,  if  God's 
knowledge  of  his  creatures  were  derived  from  the  creatures  by  the 
impression  of  anything  upon  him,  as  there  is  upon  us,  be  could  not 
know  from  eternity,  because  from  etemitv  there  was  no  actual  exist- 
ence of  anything  but  himself;  and  therefore  there  could  not  be  any 
images  shot  out  from  anything,  because  there  was  not  anything  in 
being  but  God ;  as  there  is  no  principle  of  being  to  anything  out  by  his 
essence,  so  there  is  no  principle  of  the  knowledge  of  anything  by 
himself  but  his  essence ;  if  the  knowledge  of  God  were  distinct  irom 
his  essence,  his  knowledge  were  not  eternal,  because  there  is  nothing 
eternal  but  his  essence.  His  understanding  is  not  a  &cult^  in  him 
as  it  is  in  us,  but  the  same  with  his  essence,  because  of  the  simplicity 
of  his  nature ;  God  is  not  made  up  of  various  parts^  one  distinct  from 
another,  as  we  are,  and  therefore  doth  not  understand  by  a  part  of 
himself^  but  by  himself;  so  that  to  be,  and  to  understand,  is  the 
same  with  God ;  his  essence  is  not  one  thing,  and  the  power  whereby 
he  understands  another ;  he  would  then  be  compounded,  and  not  lie 
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&e  most  simple  being.    This  ia  also  necessary  for  tlie  perfection  of 
God ;  for  the  more  perfect  and  noble  the  i^^y  and  manner  of  know* 
ing  is,  the  more  perfect  and  noble  is  the  knowledge.    The  perfection 
of  knowledge  depends  upon  the  excellencjr  of  the  medium  whereby 
we  know.    As  a  knowledge  by  reason,  is  a  more  noble  way  of 
knowing  than  knowledge  by  sense ;  so  it  is  more  excellent  for  God  to 
know  by  his  essence,  than  by  anytlung  without  him,  anything  mixed 
with  him;   the  first  would  render  him  dependent,  and  the  other 
would  demolish  his  simplicity.     Again,  the  natures  of  all  things  are 
contained  in  God,  not  formally ;  for  then  the  nature  of  the  creatures 
would  be  God ;  but  eminently,  "  He  that  planted  the  ear,  shall  he  not 
hear?  he  that  formed  the  eye,  shall  he  not  see?"  (Ps.  xciv.  9.)    He 
hath  in  himself  eminently  the  beauty,  perfection,  life  and  vigor  of  all 
creatures ;  he  created  nothing  contrary  to  himself,  but  everything 
with  some  footsteps  of  himself  in  them ;  he  could  not  have  pro- 
nounced them  good,  as  he  did,  had  there  been  anything  in  them  con- 
traiy  to  his  own  goodness ;  and  therefore  as  his  essence  primarily 
represents  itself  so  it  represents  the  creatures,  and  makes  them 
known  to  him.    As  the  essence  of  God  is  eminently  all  things,  so 
by  understanding  his  essence,  he  eminently  understands  all  things.* 
And  therefore  he  hath  not  one  knowledge  of  himself,  and  another 
knowledge  of  the  creatures ;  but  by  knowing  himself  as  the  original 
and  exemplary  cause  of  all  things,  he  cannot  be  ignorant  of  any 
creature  which  he  is  the  caiise  of;  so  that  he  knows  all  things,  not 
by  an  understanding  of  them,  but  by  an  understanding  of  himself; 
by  understanding  his  own  power  as  the  efficient  of  them,  his  own 
will  as  the  orderer  of  them,  nis  own  goodness  as  the  adomer  and 
beautifier  of  them,  his  own  wisdom  as  the  disposer  of  them,  and  his 
own  holiness,  to  which  many  of  their  actions  are  contrary.     As  he 
sees  all  things  possible  in  his  own  power,  because  he  is  able  to  produce 
them ;  so  he  sees  all  things  future  in  his  own  will,  decreeing  to  effect 
them,  if  they  be  good,  or  decreeing  to  permit  them  if  they  be  evU.* 
In  this  class  he  sees  what  he  will  give  being  to,  and  what  he 
will  suffer  to  fell  into  a  deficiency,  without  looking  out  of  himself 
or  borrowing  knowledge  from  his  creatures;  he  knows  all  things  in 
himself    And  thus  his  knowledge  is  more  noble,  and  of  a  higher 
elevation  than  ours,  or  the  knowledge  of  any  creature  can  be ;  he 
knows  all  things  by  one  comprehension  of  the  causes  in  himself* 

Prop.  n.  God  knows  all  things  by  one  act  of  intuition.  This  the 
schools  call  an  intuitive  knowledge.  This  follows  upon  the  other ; 
for  if  he  know  by  his  own  essence,  he  knows  all  things  by  one  actj 
there  would  be  otherwise  a  division  in  his  essence,  a  first  and  a  last, 
a  nearness  and  a  distance^  As  what  he  made,  he  made  by  one  word ; 
80  what  he  sees,  he  pierceth  into  by  one  glance  from  eternity  to  eter- 
nitv:  as  he  wills  all  things  by  one  act  of  his  wUl,  so  he  knows  all 
things  by  one  act  of  his  understatnding :  he  knows  not  some  things 
diflcmsively  from  other  things,  nor  knows  one  thing  successively 
after  another.  As  by  one  act  he  imparts  essence  to  things ;  so  by 
one  act  he  knows  the  nature  of  things. 

L  He  doth  not  know  by  discourse,  as  we  do ; — ^that  is,  by  deducing 

*  Bioojs  *  Kendftll  against  Goodwia  of  Foreknowledj^e. 
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one  thing  from  another,  and  from  common  notions  drawing  out  other 
rational  conclusions  and  arguing  one  thing  from  another,  and  spring- 
ing up  various  consequences  from  some  principle  assented  to.  But 
God  stands  in  no  need  of  reasonings ;  the  makmg  inferences  and  ab- 
stracting things,  would  be  stains  in  the  infinite  perfection  of  God; 
here  would  be  a  mixture  of  knowledge  ^.nd  ignorance ;  while  he 
knew  the  principle,  he  would  not  know  the  consequenoe  and  conclu- 
sion, till  he  had  actually  deduced  it ;  one  thing  would  be  known 
after  another,  and  so  he  would  have  an  ignorance,  and  then  a  knowl- 
edge ;  and  there  would  be  different  conceptions  in  God,  and  knowl- 
edge would  be  multiplied  according  to  the  multitude  of  objects;  as 
it  is  in  human  understandings.  But  God  knows  all  things  befcre 
they  did  exist,  and  never  was  ignorant  of  them  (Acts  xv.  18): 
"  Known  unto  God  are  all  his  works  from  the  banning  of  the 
world."  He  therefore  knows  them  all  at  once ;  the  knowledge  of 
one  thing  was  not  before  another,'nor  depended  upon  another,  as  it 
doth  in  the  way  oi  human  reasoning.^  Though,  indeed,  some  make 
a  virtual  discourse  in  God ;  that  is,  though  God  hath  a  simple  knowl- 
edge, yet  it  doth  virtually  contain  a  discourse  by  the  flowmg  of  one 
knowledge  from  another ;  as  from  the  knowledge  of  his  own  power, 
he  knows  what  things  are  possible  to  be  made  by  him ;  and  from  the 
knowledge  of  himself,  he  passes  to  the  knowledge  of  the  creatures; 
but  this  is  only  according  to  our  conception,  and  because  of  our 
weakness  they  are  apprehended  as  two  distinct  acts  in  God,  one  of 
which  is  the  reason  of  another ;  as  we  say  that  one  attribute  is  the 
reason  of  another ;  as  his  mercy  may  be  said  to  be  the  reason  of  his 
patience ;  and  his  omnipresence  to  be  the  reason  of  the  knowledge 
of  present  things  done  in  the  world.  God,  indeed,  by  one  simple 
act,  knows  himself  and  the  creatures ;  but  when  that  act  whereby 
he  knows  himself,  is  conceived  by  us  to  pass  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
creatures,  we  must  not  understand  it  to  be  a  new  act,  distinct  from 
the  other ;  but  the  same  act  upon  different  terms  or  objects ;  such 
an  order  is  in  our  understandings  and  conceptions,  not  in  God's. 

2.  Nor  doth  he  know  successively  as  we  do :  that  is,  not  by  drops, 
one  thing  after  another.  This  follows  from  the  former ;  a  knowleoge 
of  all  things  without  discourse,  is  a  knowledge  without  succession.^ 
The  knowledge  of  one  thing  is  not  in  God  before  another,  one  act 
of  khowledge  doth  not  beget  another ;  in  regard  of  the  objects,  one 
thing  is  before  another,  one  year  before  another,  one  generation  of 
men  before  another,  one  is  the  cause,  the  other  is  the  effect ;  in  the  crea- 
tures there  is  such  a  succession,  and  God  knows  there  will  be  such  a 
a  succession  ;  but  there  is  no  such  order  in  God's  knowledge,  for  he 
knows  all  those  successions  by  one  glance,  without  any  succession 
of  knowledge  in  himself.  Man,  in  his  view  of  things,  must  turn 
sometimes  his  body,  sometimes  only  his  eyes,  he  cannot  see  all  the 
contents  of  a  letter  at  once  ;  and  though  he  beholds  all  the  lines  in 
the  page  of  a  book  at  once,  and  a  whole  country  in  a  map,  yet  to 
know  what  is  contained  in  them,  he  must  turn  his  eye  from  word  to 
word,  and  line  to  line,  and  so  spin  out  one  thing  after  another  by 

^  Suarez  Vol.  I.  de  Deo,  lib.  8.  cap.  2.  pp.  188,  134. 
*  Gamaeh  in  Aquin  Q.  i4.  cap.  1.  p.  11&. 
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several  acts  and  motions.  We  behold  a  great  part  of  the  sea  at 
OBce,^  but*  not  all  the  dimensions  of  it;  for  to  know  the -length  of 
the  sea,  we  move  our  eyes  one  way  ;  to  see  the  breadth  of  it,  we  turn 
our  eyes  another  way  ;  to  behold  the  depth  of  it,  we  have  another 
motion  of  them«  And  when  we  cast  our  eyes  up  to  heaven,  we  seem 
to  receive  in  an  instant,  the  whole  extent  of  the  hemisphere ;  yet 
there  is  but  one  object  the  eye  can  attentively  pitch  upon,  and  we 
cannot  distinctly  view  what  we  see  in  a  lump,  without  various  mo- 
tions of  our  eyes,  which  is  not  done  without  succession  of  time.® 
And  certainly  the  understanding  of  angels  is  bounded,  according  to 
the  measure  of  their  beings ;  so  that  it  cannot  extend  itself  at  one 
time,  to  a  quantity  of  objects,  to  make  a  distinct  application  of  them, 
but  the  objects  must  present  themselves  one  bj  one ;  but  God  is  all 

Se,  all  understanding ;  as  there  is  no  succession  in  his  essence,  so 
ere  is  none  in  his  knowledge ;  his  understanding  in  tke  natur^  and 
in  the  act,  is  infinite,  as  it  is  in  the  text.     He  therefore  sees,  eternally 
and  universally,  all  things  by  one  act,  without  any  motion,  much  less 
various  motions ;  the  various  changes  of  things,  in  their  substance, 
qualities,  places,  and  relations,  withdraw  not  anything  froiii  his  eye, 
nor  bring  any  new  thing  to  his  knowledge ;  he  doth  not  upon  con- 
^deration  of  present  things  turn  his  mind  from  past ;  or  when  he 
beholds  future  things  turn  his  mind  from  present ;  but  he  sees  them 
act  one  after  another,  but  all  at  once  and  all  together ;  the  whole 
cirele  of  his  own  counsels,  and  all  the  various  lines  drawn  forth  from 
the  centre  of  his  will,  to  the  circumference  of  his  creatures ;  just  as 
if  a  man  were  able  in  one  moment  to  read  a  whole  library ;  or,  as  if 
you  shovdd  imagine  a  transparent  crystal  globe,  hung  up  in  the  midst 
of  a  room,  and  so  framed  as  to  take  in  the  images  oi  all  things  in 
tiie  room,  the  fret-work  in  the  ceiling,  the  inlaid  parts  of  the  floor 
aad  the  particular  parts  of  the  tapestry  about  it,  tne  eye  of  a  man 
would  behold  all  the  beauty  of  the  room  at  once  in  it.     As  the  sun 
by  one  light  and  heat  frames  sensible  things,  so  God  by  one  simple 
act  knows  eil  tilings;  as  he  knows  mutable  things  by  an  immutable 
knowledge,  bodily  things  by  a  spiritual  knowledge,  so  he  knows 
many  things  by  one  knowleage  (Heb.  iv.  13):  "  AU  things  are  open 
and  naked  to  him,"  more  than  any  one  thing  can  be  to  us ;  and 
tiierefore  he  views  all  things  at  once,  as  well  as  we  can  behold  and 
contemplate  one  thing  alone.    As  he  is  the  Father  of  lights,  a  God 
of  infinite  understanding,  there  is  no  variableness  in  his  mind,  nor 
any  shadow  of  turning  of  his  eye,  as  there  is  of  ours,  to  behold  va- 
rious things  (James  i.  17);  his  Knowledge  being  eternal,  includes  all 
times;  there  is  nothing  past  or  future  with  him,  and  therefore  he 
beholds  all  things  by  one  and  the  same  manner  of  knowledge,  and 
comprehends  all  knowable  things  by  one  act^  and  in  one  moment. 
This  must  needs  be  so, 

(1.)  Because  of  the  eminency  of  God,  God  is  above  all,  and 
therefore  cannot  but  see  the  motions  of  all.  He  that  sits  in  a  theatre, 
(ff  at  the  top  of  a  place,  sees  all  things,  all  persons ;  by  one  aspect 
hft  oomprehends  the  whole  circle  of  the  place ;  whereas,  he  that  sits 
below,  when  he  looks  before,  he  cannot  see  things  behind;   God 

'  Epiphaaiot.  *  A.myrazit»  Morale  Chretl.  Tom  III.  p  137. 
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being  above  all,  about  all,  in  all,  sees  at  once  the  motions  of  alL 
The  whole*  world,  in  the  eye  of  God,  is  less  than  a  point  thut  diyides 
one  sentence  from  another  in  a  book;  as  a  cypher,  a  "grain  of  dust" 
(Isa.  xl.  15) ;  so  little  a  thing  can  be  seen  by  man  at  onoe;  and  all 
things  being  as  little  in  the  eye  of  God,  are  seen  at  once  by  him. 
As  all  time  is  but  a  moment  to  his  eternity,  so  all  things  are  but  as 
a  point  to  the  immensity  of  his  knowledge,  which  he  can  behold 
with  more  ease  than  we  can  move  or  turn  our  eye. 

(2.)  Because  all  the  perfections  of  knowing  are  united  in  God/ 
As  particular  senses  are  divided  in  man, — ^by  one  he  sees,  by  another 
he  smells,  yet  all  those  are  united  in  one  common  sensej^  and  this 
common  sense  comprehends  all, — so  the  various  and  distinct  ways 
of  knowledge  in  the  creatures  are  all  eminently  united  in  God.  A 
man  when  he  sees  a  grain  of  wheat,  understands  at  onoe  all  things 
that  can  in  tiine  proceed  from  that  seed ;  so  God,  by  beholding  ms 
own  virtue  and  power,  beholds  all  things  which  shall  in  time  be  un- 
folded by  him.  We  have  a  shadow  of  this  way  of  knowledge  in 
our  own  understanding ;  the  sense  only  perceives  a  thing  present^ 
and  one  object  only  proper  and  suitable  to  it ;  as  the  eye  seesjcolor, 
the  ear  hears  sounds ;  we  see  this  and  that  man,  one  time  this,  an- 
other minute  that ;  but  the  understanding  abstracts  a  notion  of  the 
common  nature  of  man,  and  frames  a  conception  of  that  nature 
wherein  all  men  agree;  and  so  in  a  manner  beholds  and  understands 
all  men  at  once,  by  understanding  the  common  nature  of  man,  which 
is  a  degree  of  knowledge  above  the  sense  and  fency ;  we  may  then 
conceive  an  infinite  vaster  perfection  in  the  understanding  of  God. 
As  to  know,  is  simply  better  than  not  to  know  at  all ;  so*  to  know 
by  one  act  comprehensive,  is  a  greater  perfection  than  to  know  by 
divided  acts,  by  succession  to  receive  mformation,  and  to  have  an 
increase  or  decrease  of  knowledge ;  to  be  like  a  bucket^  always  de- 
scending into  the  well,  and  fetching  water  from  thence.  It  is  a 
man's  weakness  that  he  is  fixed  on  one  object  only  at  a  time ;  it  is 
God's  perfection  that  he  can  behold  all  at  once,  and  is  fixed  upon 
one  no  more  than  upon  another. 

Prop,  III.  God  knows  all  things  independently.  This  is  cBsential 
to  an  infinite  understanding.  He  receives  not  nis  knowledge  from 
anything  without  him  ;  he  hath  no  tutor  to  instruct  him,  or  book  to 
inform  him :  "  Who  hath  been  his  counsellor  ?*'  saith  the  prophet 
(Isa.  xl.  13) ;  he  hath  no  need  of  the  counsels  of  others,  nor  of  the 
instmctions  of  others.  This  follows  upon  the  first  and  second  pro- 
position*; if  he  knows  things  by  his  essence,  then,  as  his  essence  is 
independent  from  the  creatures,  so  is  his  knowledge ;  he  barrows 
not  any  images  from  the  creature ;  hath  no  specied  or  pictures  of 
things  in  his  understanding,  as  we  have ;  no  beams  from  tne  creatnre 
strike  upon  him  to  enlighten  him,  but  beams  from  him  upon  the 
world ;  the  earth  sends  not  light  to  the  sun,  but  the  sun  to  the  earth. 
Our  knowledge,  indeed,  depends  upon  the  object,  but  all  <?Teated  ob- 
jects depend  upon  God's  knowledge  and  will ;  we  could  not  know 
creatures  unless  they  were ;  but  creatures  could  not  be  unless  God 
knew  them,    ^s  nothing  that  he  wills  is  the  cause  of  his  will,  ac 

'  Cusan.  p.  046. 
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nothing  tliat  he  knowB  is  the  cause  of  his  knowledge ;  he  did  not 
make  taings  to  know  them,  but  he  knows  them  to  make  them :  who 
will  imagine  that  the  mark  of  the  foot  in  the  dust  is  the  cause  that 
the  foot  stands  in  this  or  that  particular  place  ?    If  his  knowledge 
did  depend  upon  the  things,  then  the  existence  of  things  did  precede 
Gk>d'd  knowledge  of  them :  to  say  that  tbej  are  the  cause  of  God's 
knowledge,  is  to  say  that  Qod  was  not  the  cause  of  their  being ;  and 
if  he  did  create  them,  it  was  effected  by  a  blind  and  ignorant  power ; 
he  created  he  knew  not  what,  till  he  had  produced  it.    K  he  be  be* 
holden  for  his  knowledge  to  the  creatures  lie  hath  made,  he  had  then 
no  knowledge  of  them  before  he  made  them.    K  his  knowledge 
were  dependent  upon  Ihem,  it  could  not  be  eternal,  but  must  have  a 
be^nning  when  tne  creatures  had  a  beginning,  and  be  of  no  longer 
a  ostte  than  since  the  natura  of  things  was  in  actual  existence ;  for 
whatsoever  is  a  cause  of  knowledge,  doth  precede  the  knowledge  it 
causes,  either  in  order  of  time,  or  order  of  nature :  temporal  things, 
therefore,  cannot  be  the  cause  of  that  knowledge  whicn  is  eternal. 
His  works  could  not  be  foreknown  to  him,  if  ms  knowledge  com* 
menced  with  the  existence  of  his  works  (Acts  xv.  18) :  if  he  knew 
them  before  he  made  them,  he  could  not  derive  a  knowledge  from 
them  after  they  were  made.    He  made  all  things  in  wisdom  (Ps.* 
civ.  24).    How  can  this  be  imagined,  if  the  things  known  where  the 
caiise  of  h^  knowled^,  and  so  before  his  knowledge,  and  therefore 
before  his  action  ?»    Qod  would  not  then  be  the  firat  in  the  order  of 
knowing  agents,  because  he  would  not  act  by  knowledge,  but  act 
before  he  knew,  and  know  after  he  had  acted ;  and  so  the  creature 
which  he  made  would  be  before  the  act  of  his  understanding, 
whereby  he  knew  what  he  made.     Again,  Bince  knowledge  is  a  per- 
fection, if  God's  knowledge  of  the  creatures  depended  upon  the 
creatures,  he  would  derive  an  excellency  from  them,  they  would  de* 
rive  no  excellency  from  any  idea  in  the  Divine  mind ;  he  would 
not  be  infinitely  perfect  in  himself;  if  his  perfection  in  knowledge 
were  gained  from  anything  without  himself  and  below  himself^  he 
would  not  be  sufficient  of  himself,  but  be  under  an  indigence,  which, 
wanted  a  supply  from  the  things  he  had  made,  and  could  not  be 
eternally  perfect  till  he  had  created  and  seen  the  effects  of  his  own- 
power,  goodness,  and  wisdom,  to  render  him  more  wise  and  knowing 
in  time  than  he  was  from  eternity.    Who  can  fancy  such  a  God  as 
this  without  destroying  the  Deity  he  pretends  to  adore  ?  for  if  his 
understanding  be  perfected  by  something  without  him,  wh}''  may  not 
his  essence  be  permcted  hj  something  without  him ;  that,  as  he  was 
made  knowing  by  somethmg  without  him,  he  might  be  made  God 
by  something  without  him?    How  could  his  understanding  be  in- 
finite if  it  depended  upon  a  finite  object,  as  upon  a  cause  ?    Is  the 
majesty  of  God  to  be  debased  to  a  mendicant  condition,  to  seek  for 
a  supply  from  things  inferior  to  himself?    Is  it  to  be  imagined  that 
a  fool,  a  toad,  a  fiy,  should  be  assistant  to.  the  knowledge  of  God  ? 
that  the  most  noble  being  should  be  perfected  by  things  so  vile;  that 
the  Supreme  Cause  of  all  things  snould  receive  any  addition  of 
knowledge,  and  be  determined  in  his  understanding,  by  the  notion 

«  Bradward,  lib  1.  eap.  1ft.  > 
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of  things  so  mean  ?    To  conclude  this  particular,  all  things  depend 
upon  his  knowledge,  his  knowledge  depends  upon  nothing,  but  is  as 
f  independent  as  himself  and  his  own  essence. 

Prop,  IV.  God  knows  all  things  distinctly.  His  understanding  is 
infinite  in  regard  of  clearness ;  *'  God  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no  dark- 
ness at  all "  (John  i.  5) ;  he  sees  not  through  a  mist  or  cloud ;  there 
is  no  blemish  in  his  understanding,  no  mote  or  beam  in  his  eye,  to 
render  any  thing  obscure  to  him.  Man  discerns  the  surface  and  out- 
side of  things ;  little  or  nothing  of  the  essence  of  things ;  we  see  the 
noblest  thing  but  "  as  in  a  glass  darkly"  (1  Cor.  xiii.  12) ;  the  too 
great  nearness,  as  well  as  the  too  great  distance  of  a  thing,  hinders 
our  sight;  the  smallness  of  a  mote  escapes  our  eye,  and  so  oar 
knowledge ;  also  the  weakness  of  our  understanding  is  troubled  ;\ith 
the  multitude  of  things,  and  cannot  know  many  things  but  con- 
fiisedly :  but  God  knows  the  forms  and  essence  of  things,  every  cir- 
cumstance ;  nothing  is  so  deep,  but  he  sees  to  the  bottom ;  he  sees 
the  mass,  and  sees  the  motes  of  beings ;  his  understanding  being  in- 
finite, is  not  offended  with  a  multitude  of  things,  or  distracted  with 
the  variety  of  them  ;  he  discerns  every  thing  infinitely  more  clearly 
and  perfectly  than  Adam  or  Solomon  could  any  one  thing  in  the 
circle  of  their  knowledge ;  what  knowledge  they  had,  was  from  him ; 
he  hath,  therefore,  infinitely  a  more  perfect  knowledge  than  they 
were  capable  in  their  natures  to  receive  a  communication  of.  All 
things  are  open  to  him  (Heb.  iv.  18) ;  the  least  fibre,  in  its  naked- 
ness and  distinct  fi:*ame,  is  transparent  to  him,  as,  by  the  help  of 
glasses,  the  mouthy  feet,  hands,  of  a  small  insect,  are  visible  to  a  man, 
which  seem  to  the  eye,  without  that  assistance,  one  entire  piece,  not 
diversified  into  parts.  All  the  causes,  qualities,  natures,  properties 
of  things,  are  open  to  him ;  "  he  brings  out  the  host  of  heaven  by 
number,  and  calleth  them  by  names"  (Isa.  xl.  26) ;  he  numbers  the 
hairs  of  our  heads :  what  more  distinct  than  number  ?  Thus  God 
beholds  things  in  every  unity,  which  makes  up  the  heap ;  he  knows, 
and  none  else  can,  every  thing  in  its  true  ana  intimate  causes,  in  its 
original  and  intermediate  causes ;  in  himself,  as  the  cause  of  every 

E articular  of  their  being,  every  property  in  their  being.  Knowledge 
y  the  causes  is  the  most  noble  and  perfect  knowledge,  and  most 
suited  to  the  infinite  excellency  of  the  Divine  Bein^ ;  he  created  all 
things,  and  ordered  them  to  a  universal  and  particular  end;  he, 
therefore,  knows  the  essential  properties  of  every  thing,  every  ac- 
tivity of  their  nature,  all  their  fitness  for  those  distinct  ends,  to 
which  he  orders  them,  and  for  which  he  governs  and  disposeth  them, 
and  understands  their  darkest  and  most  hidden  qualities  infinitely 
clearer  than  any  eye  can  behold  the  clear  beams  of  the  sun.  He 
knows  all  things  as  he  made  them  ;  he  made  them  distinctly,  and 
therefore  knows  them  distinctly,  and  that  eveiy  individual ;  there- 
fore God  is  said  (Gen.  i.  31)  to  see  every  thing  that  he  had  made; 
he  took  a  review  of  every  particular  creature  he  had  made,  and  upon 
his  view  pronounced  it  good.  To  pronounce  that  good,  which  was 
not  exactly  known  in  every  creek,  in  every  mite  of  its  nature,  had 
not  consisted  with  his  veracity;  for  every  :)ne  that  speaks  truth 
ignorantly,  that  knows  not  that  he  speaks  truth,  is  a  liar  in  speaking 
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fltat  which  is  trae.  God  knows  every  act  of  his  own  will,  whether 
it  be  positive  or  permissive,  and  therefore  every  effect  of  his  wilL 
We  must  needs  ascribe  to  God  a  perfect  knowledge ;  but  a  confused 
knowledge  cannot  challenge  that  title.  To  know  things  only  in  a 
heap  is  unworthy  of  the  Divine  perfection ;  for  if  God  knows  his 
own  ends  in  the  creation  of  things,  he  knows  distinctly  the  means 
whereby  he  will  bring  them  to  those  ends  for  which  he  hath  ap- 
pointed them:  no  wise  man  intends  an  end,  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  means  conducing  to  that  end ;  an  ignorance,  then,  of  any  thing 
m  the  world,  which  falls  under  the  nature  of  a  means  to  a  Divine 
end  (and  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  doth),  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  perfection  of  God ;  it  would  ascribe  to  him  a  blind 
providence  in  the  world.  As  there  can  be  nothing  imperfect  in  his 
W  and  essence,  so  there  can  ba  nothing  imperfect  in  his  under- 
stanoing  and  knowledge,  and  therefore  not  a  confused  knowledge, 
which  is  an  imperfection.  '^  Darkness  and  light  are  both  alike  to 
him"  (Ps.  cxxxix.  12) ;  he  sees  distinctly  into  the  one,  as  well  as  the 
other ;  what  is  darkness  to  us,  is  not  so  to  him. 

Prop,  Y.  God  knows  all  things  infallibly.  His  understanding  is 
infinite  in  regard  of  certainty ;  every  tittle  of  what  he  knows  is  as 
far  from  &iling  as  what  he  speaks ;  our  Saviour  afiirms  the  one 
(Matt  V.  18),  and  there  is  the  same  reason  of  the  certainty  of  one  as 
well  as  the  other ;  his  essence  is  the  measure  of  his  knowledge ; 
whence  it  is  as  impossible  that  God  should  be  mistaken  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  lefist  thing  in  the  world,  as  it  is  that  he  should  be  mis- 
taken in  his  own  essence ;  for,  knowing  himself  comprehensivelv, 
he  must  know  all  others  things  infallimy ;  since  he  is  essentially 
omniscient,  he  is  no  more  capable  of  error  in  his  understanding  than 
of  imperfection  in  his  essence ;  his  counsels  are  as  unerring  as  his 
essence  is  perfect,  and  his  knowledge  as  in&llible  as  his  essence  is 
&ee  from  aefect  Again,  since  God  knows  all  things  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  vision,  because  he  wills  them,  his  knowledge  must  be  as  in- 
fallible as  his  purpose;  now  his  purpose  will  certainly  be  effected; 
"what  he  hath  thought  shall  come  to  pass,  and  what  he  hath  pur- 
posed shall  stand"  (Isa.  xiv.  24^ ;  "  his  counsel  shall  stand,  and  he 
will  do  all  his  pleasure"  (Isa.  xlvi.  10).  There  may  be  interruptions 
of  nature,  the  loundation  of  it  may  be  out  of  course,  but  there  can 
be  no  bar  upon  the  Author  of  nature ;  he  hath  an  infinite  power  to 
carry  on  and  perfect  the  resolves  of  his  own  will ;  he  can  effect  what 
he  pleases  by  a  word.  Speech  is  one  of  the  least  motions ;  yet  when 
God  said,  "  let  there  be  light,  there  was  light"  arising  from  dark- 
ness, No  reason  can  be  given  why  God  knows  a  thing  to  be,  but 
because  he  infallibly  wills  it  to  be.  Again,  ^  the  schools  make  this 
difference  between  the  knowledge  of  the  good  and  bad  angels,  that 
the  good  are  never  deceived ;  for  that  is  repugnant  to  their  blessed 
state;  for  deceit  is  an  evil  and  an  imperfection  inconsistent  with  that 
perfect  blessedness  the  good  angels  are  possessed  of;  and  would  it 
not  much  more  be  a  stain  upon  the  blessedness  of  that  God,  that  is 
blessed  forever,  to  be  subject  to  deceit?  His  knowledge  therefore 
is  not  an  opinion,  for  an  opinion  is  uncertain ;  a  man  knows  not 

^  Smures.  Vol  IL  p.  228. 
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what  to  think,  but  leans  to  one  part  of  the  question  proposed,  rathei 
than  to  the  other.  If  things  did  not  come  to  pass  therefore  as  God 
knows  them,  his  knowledge  would  be  imperfect;  and  since  he  knows 
by  liis  essence,  his  essence  also  would  be  imperfect,  if  God  were  ex- 
posed to  any  deceit  in  his  knowledge ;  he  knows  by  himself,  who  is 
the  highest  truth ;  and  therefore  it  is  impossible^he  should  err  in  his 
understanding. 

Prop.Yl.  God  knows  immutably.  His  understanding  else  could 
not  be  infinite;  everything  and  every  act  that  is  mutable,  is  finite, 
it  hath  its  bounds ;  tor  there  is  a  term  from  which  it  changeth,  and 
a  term  to  which  it  changes.*  There  is  a  change  in  the  understand- 
ing,  when  we  gain  the  knowledge  of  a  thing,  which  was  unknown 
to  us  before ;  or  when  we  actually  consider  a  thing  which  we  did 
not  know  before,  though  we  had  the  principles  of  Ihe  knowledge  of 
it;  or,  when  we  know  that  distinctly,  which  we  before  knew  con- 
fusedly. None  of  these  can  be  ascribed  to  God  without  a  mani- 
fest disparagement  of  his  infiniteness.  Our  knowledge  indeed  is 
alway  arriving  to  us  or  flowing  from  us;  we  pass  fh)m  one  degree 
to  another ;  from  worse  to  better,  or  from  better  to  worse ;  but  God 
loses  nothing  by  the  ages  that  are  run,  nor  will  gain  anything  by  the 
ages  that  are  to  come.  If  there  were  a  variation  in  the  knowledge 
of  God,  by  the  daily  and  hourly  changes  in  the  world,  he  would 
grow  wiser  than  he  was,  he  was  not  then  perfectly  wise  before.  A 
change  in  the  objects  known,  infers  not  any  change  in  the  under- 
standing exercised  about  them  ;  the  wheel  moves  round,  the  spokes 
that  %re  lowest  are  presently  highest,  and  presently  return  to  be  low 
again  ;  but  the  eye  that  beholds  them  changes  not  with  the  motions 
of  the  wheels.  God's  knowledge  admits  no  more  of  increase  or  de- 
crease, than  his  essence  doth ;  since  God  knows  by  his  essence,  and 
the  essence  of  God  is  God  himself,  his  Imowledge  must  be  void  of 
any  change.  The  knowledge  of  possible  things,  arising  from  the 
knowledge  of  his  own  power,  cannot  be  changed  unless  his  power 
be  changed,  and  God  become  weak  and  impotent ;  the  knowledge 
of  future  things  cannot  be  changed,  because  that  knowledge  ariseth 
from  his  will,  which  is  irreversible,  "  the  counsel  of  the  Lord  that 
shall  stand"  (Prov.  xix.  21) ;  so  that  if  God  can  never  decay  into 
weakness,  and  never  turn  to  inconstancy,  there  can  be  no  variation 
of  his  knowledge.  He  knows  what  he  can  do,  and  he  knows  what 
he  will  do;  ana  both  these  being  immutable,  his  knowledge  must, 
conseq uently,  be  so  too*  It  was  not  necessary  that  this  or  that  Crea- 
ture should  be,  and  therefore  it  was  not  necessary  that  Gt>d  should 
know  this  or  that  oreature  with  a  knowledge  of  vision ;  but  after 
the  will  of  God  had  determined  the  existence  of  this  or  that  crea- 
ture, his  knowledge  being  then  determined  to  this  or  that  object,  did 
necessarily  continue  unchangeable.  God,  therefore,  knows  no  more 
now  than  he  did  before ;  ana  at  the  end  of  the  world,  be  shall  know 
no  more  than  he  doth  now ;  and  from  eternity^  he  knows  no  less 
than  he  doth  now,  and  shall  do  to  eternity.  Though  things  pass 
into  being  and  out  of  being,  the  knowledge  of  God  doth  not  vary 
with  them,  fox  he  knows  mem  as  well  before  they  were,  as  when 

*  TUcoi  Syntagixu^  Ftirt  I.  Disp.  1$.  Tbes.  14. 
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ibej  are,  and  knows  them  as  well  when  they  are  past,  bs  when  they 
are  present 

Prop.  VII.  God  knows  all  things  perpetually,  i.  e.  in  act.  Since  he 
knows  by  his  essence,  he  always  knows,  because  his  essence  never 
ceaseth,  but  is  a  pure  act ;  so  that  he  doth  not  know  only  in  habit, 
bat  in  act  Men  that  have  the  knowledge  of  some  art  or  science, 
have  it  always  in  habit,  though  when  they  are  asleep  they  have  it 
not  in  act :  a  musician  hath  the  habit  of  music,  but  doth  uot  so 
much  as  think  of  it  when  his  senses  are  bound  up.  But  God  is  an 
unsleepy  eye  ;*^  he  never  slumbers  nor  sleeps ;  he  never  slumbers,  in 
regard  of  his  providence,  and  therefore  never  slumbers  in  j  cgard 
of  hxB  knowledge.  He  knows  not  himself,  nor  any  other  creuiure 
more  perfectly  at  one  time  than  at  another ;  he  is  perpetually  iu  the 
act  01  knowing,  as  the  sun  is  in  the  act  of  shining ;  the  suu  uever 
ceased  to  shine  in  one  or  other  part  of  the  world,  since  it  was  first 
fixed  in  the  heavens ;  nor  God  to  be  in  'the  act  of  knowledge,  since 
he  was  God ;  and  therefore  since  he  always  was,  and  always  will  be 
God,  he  always  was  and  £dways  will  be  in  the  act  of  knowledge ;  always 
knowing  his  own  essence,  he  must  alway  actually  know  what  hath  been 
gone  and  ceased  from  being,  and  what  shall  come  and  arise  into  being ; 
aa  a  watchmaker  knows  what  watch  he  intends  to  make,  and  after  he 
hath  made  it,  though  it  be  broken  to  pieces,  or  consumed  by  the  fire,  he 
still  knows  it^  because  he  knows  the  copy  of  it  in  his  own  mind.  Some, 
therefore,  in  regard  of  this  perpetual  act  of  the  Divine  knowledge,  have 
called  God  not  irUcllectii^,  but  the  intellection  of  intePections;  we  have 
no  proper  English  word  to  express  the  act  of  the  understanding ;  as 
his  power  is  co-eternal  with  him,  so  is  his  knowledge ;  all  times  past, 
present,  and  to  come,  are  embraced  in  the  tx)som  of  his  understand- 
ing; he  fixed  all  things  \u  their  seasons,  that  nothing  new  comes  to 
him,  nothing  old  passes  from  him.^  What  is  done  in  a  thousand 
years,  is  actually  present  with  his  knowledge,  as  what  is  done  in  one 
day,  or  in  one  watch  in  the  night,  is  with  ours ;  since  a  "  thousand 
years  are  no  more  to  God  than  a  day,"  or  a  "  watch  in  the  night^'  is 
to  ns  (Ps.  xc.  4).  God  is  in  the  highest  degree  of  being,  and  there- 
fore in  the  highest  degree  of  understanding.  Knowledge  is  one  of 
the  most  perfect  acts  in  any  creature.  God  therefore  hath  all  ac- 
tual, as  well  as  essential  and  habitual  knowledge ;  his  understanding 
is  infinite. 

IV.  The  fourth  general  is,  Eeasons  to  prove  this. 

Beason  L  God  must  know  what  any  creature  knows,  and  more 
than  any  creature  knows.  There  is  nothing  done  in  the  world  but 
18  known  by  some  creature  or  other ;  every  action  is  at  least  known 
by  the  person  that  acts,  and  therefore  known  by  the  Creator,  who 
cannot  oe  exceeded  by  any  of  the  creatures,  or  all  of  them  together; 
and  every  creature  is  known  by  him,  since  every  creature  is  made 
by  him.™  And  as  God  works  all  things  by  an  infinite  power,  so  he 
uiows  all  things  b^  an  infinite  understanding.  First,  the  perfection 
of  God  requires *this."  All  perfections  that  include  no  essential  de- 
tect, are  formally  in  God ;  but  knowledge  includes  no  essential  de 

^  Plato,  oKoifttfTOf  d^iiXfioc.  ^  DamionuB.  "  Gerhard. 
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feet  iu  itself,  therefore  it  is  in  God.    Knowledge  in  itself  is  desirable, 
and  an  exoellencv  ;  ignorance  is  a  defect ;  it  is  impossible  that  the 
least  grain  of  deiect  can  be  found  in  the  most  perfect  Being.     Sinc« 
God  is  wise,  he  must  be  knowing ;  for  wisdom  must  have  knowl- 
edge for  the  basis  of  it.    A  creature  can  no  more  be  wise  without 
knowledge,  than  he  can  be  active  without  strength.     Now  God  is 
"  only  wise"  (Rom.  xvi.  27) ;  and,  therefore,  only  knowing  in  the 
highest  deffree  of  knowledge,  incomprehensibly  beyond  all  degrees 
of  knowledge,  because  infinite.     Again,  the  more  spiritual  anything 
is,   the  more   understanding  it  is.     The  dull    body   understands 
nothing ;  sense  perceives,  but  the  understanding  faculty  is  seated  in 
the  soul,  which  is  of  a  spiritual  nature,  which  knows  things  that  are 
present,  remembers  things  that  are  past,  foresees  many  things  to 
come.     What  is  the  property  of  a  spiritual  nature,  must  be,  in  a 
most  eminent  manner,  in  thQ  supreme  spirit  of  the  world  ;  that  is,  in 
the  highest  degree  of  spirituality,  and  most  remote  from  any  matter. 
Again,  nothing  can  enjoy  other  things,  but  by  some  kind  of  under- 
standing them ;  God  hath  the  highest  enjoyment  of  himself,  of  all 
things  he  hath  created,  of  all  the  glory  that  accrues  to  him  by  them ; 
nothing  of  perfection  and  blessedness  can  be  wanting  to  him.     Fe- 
licity doth  not  consist  with  ignorance,  and  all  imperfect  knowledge 
is  a  degree  of  ignorance :  God,  therefore,  doth  perfectly  know  him- 
self and  all  things  from  whence  he  designs  any  glory  to  himself. 
The  most  noble  manner  of  acting  must  be  ascribed  to  God,  as  being 
the  most  noble  and  excellent  Being ;  to  act  by  knowledge  is  the 
most  excellent  manner  of  acting ;  God  hath,  therefore,   not  only 
knowledge,  but  the  most  excellent  manner  of  knowledge  ;  for  as  it 
IS  better  to  know  than  to  be  ignjorant,  so  it^is  better  to  know  in  the 
most  excellent  manner,  than  to  have  a  mean  and  low  kind  of  knowl- 
edge ;  his  knowledge,  therefore,  must  be  every  way  as  perfect  as  his 
essence,  infinite  as  well  as  that.     An  infinite  nature  must  have  an 
infinite  knowledge :  a  God  ignorant  of  anything  cannot  be  counted 
infinite,  for  he  is  not  infinite  to  whom  any  degree  of  perfection  is 
wanting. 

Heason  2.  All  the  knowledge  in  any  creature  is  from  God.  And 
you  must  allow  God  a  greater  and  more  perfect  knowledge  than  any 
creature  hath,  yea,  than  all  creatures  have.  All  the  drops  of  knowl- 
edge any  creature  hath,  come  from  God ;  and  all  the  knowledge  in 
every  creature,  that  ever  was,  is,  or  shall  be,  in  the  whole  maa?,  was 
derived  from  him.  K  all  those  several  drops  in  particular  creatures, 
were  collected  into  one  spirit,  into  one  creature,  it  would  be  an  un- 
conceivable knowledge,  yet  still  lower  than  what  the  Author  of  all 
that  knowledge  hath ;  for  God  cannot  give  more  knowledge  than  he 
hath  himself;  nor  is  the  creature  capable  of  receiving  eo  much 
knowledge  as  God  hath.  As  the  creature  is  incapable  of  receiving 
so  much  power  as  God  hath,  for  then  it  would  be  almighty,  so  it  is 
incapable  of  receiving  so  much  knowledge  as  God  hath,  fer  then  it 
would  be  God.  Nothing  can  be  made  by  God  equal  to  him  in  any- 
thing ;  if  anything  could  be  made  as  knowing  as  God,  it  would  be 
eternal  as  God,  it  would  be  the  cause  of  all  things  as  God.  The 
knowledge  that  wc  poor  worms  have,  is  an  argument  God  uses  for 
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Ae  asserting  the  greatness  of  his  own  knowledge  (Ps.  xciv.  10):  "ITe 
that  teaches  man  knowledge,  shall  not  he  know  ?  Man  hath  here 
knowledge  ascribed  to  him ;  the  anthor  of  this  knowledge  is  God  ; 
he  fomiaQed  him  with  it,  and  therefore  doth  in  a  higher  manner  pos- 
sess it,  and  much  more  than  can  fall  under  the  comprehension  of  any 
creature ;  as  the  sun  enlightens  all  things,  but  hath  more  light  in  it- 
self than  it  darts  upon  the  earth  or  the  heavens :  and  shall  not  God 
eminentlj  contain  all  that  knowledge  he  imparts  to  the  creatures, 
and  infinitely  more  exact  and  comprehensive  r 

B&ason  3.  The  accusations  of  conscience  evidence  God's  knowledge 
of  all  actions  of  his  creatures.  Doth  not  conscience  check  for  the 
most  secret  sins,  to  which  none  are  privy  but  a  man's  self,  the  whole 
world  beside  being  ignorant  of  his  cntne  ?  Do  not  the  fears  of 
another  Judge  gall  the  heart  ?  If  a  judgment  above  him  be  feared, 
an  understanding  above  him  discerning  their  secrets  is  confessed  by 
those  fears ;  whence  can  those  horrors  arise,  if  there  be  not  a  supe- 
rior that  understands  and  records  the  crime  ?  What  perfection  of 
the  Divine  Being  can  this  relate  unto,  but  omniscience  r  What  other 
attribute  is  to  be  feared,  if  God  were  defective  in  this  ?  The  con- 
demnation of  us  by  our  own  hearts,  when  none  in  the  world  can 
condemn  us,  renders  it  legible,  that  there  is  One  "  greater  than  our 
hearts"  in  respect  of  knowledge,  who  "  knoweth  all  things"  (1  John 
iii  20).  Conscience  would  be  a  vain  principle,  and  stingless  with- 
out this ;  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  silence  all  its  accusations, 
and  mockingly  lau^h  in  the  face  of  its  severest  frowns.  What  need 
any  trouble  themselves,  if  none  knows  their  crimes  but  themselves? 
Concealed  sins,  gnawing  the  conscience,  are  arguments  of  God's  om- 
niscience of  all  present  and  past  actions. 

Bsaaon  4.  God  is  the  first  cause  of  everything,  every  creature  is 
his  production.  Since  all  creatures,  from  the  highest  angel  to  the 
lowest  worm,  exist  by  the  power  of  God,  if  God  understands  his 
own  power  and  excellency,  nothing  can'  be  hid  from  him^  that  was 
brought  forth  by  that  power,  as  well  as  nothing  can  be  unknown  to 
him,  that  that  power  is  able  to  produce.  "  If  God  knows  nothing 
besides  himself i  he  may  then  believe  there  is  nothing  besides  himself; 
we  shall  then  fancy  a  God  miserably  mistaken :  if  he  knows  nothing 
besides  himself,  then  things  were  not  created  by  him,  or  not  under- 
standingly  and  voluntarily  created,  but  dropped,  from  him  before  he 
was  aware.o  To  think  that  the  First  Cause  of  all  should  be  ignorant 
of  those  things  he  is  the  cause  of,  is  to  make  him  not  a  voluntary, 
but  natural  agent,  and  therefore  necessary  ;  and  then  that  the  crea- 
ture came  from  him  as  light  from  the  sun,  and  moisture  from  the 
water ;  this  would  be  an  absurd  opinion  of  the  world's  creation ;  if 
God  be  a  voluntary  agent,  as  he  is,  he  must  be  an  intelligent  agent 
The  faculty  of  will  is  not  in  any  creature,  without  that  of  under- 
standing also.  K  God  be  an  intelligent  agent,  his  knowledge  must 
extend  as  far  as  his  operation,  and  every  object  of  his  operation, 
iinleas  we  imagine  God  hath  lost  his  memory,  in  that  long  tract  of 
time  since  the  first  creation  of  them.  An  artificer  cannot  be  ignorant 
of  his  own  work :  if  God  knows  himself,  he  knows  himself  to  be  a 
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cause ;  liovr  can  lie  know  himself  to  be  a  cause,  unless  lie  know  the 
effects  he  is  the  cause  of?  One  relation  impCes  another;  a  man 
cannot  know  himself  to  be  a  father,  unless  he  nath  a  child,  because 
it  is  a  name  of  relation,  and  in  the  notion  of  it.  refers  to  another. 
The  name  of  cause  is  a  name  of  relation,  and  implies  an  effect;  if 
God  therefore  know  himself  in  aU  his  perfections,  as  the  cause  of 
things,  he  mtist  know  all  his  acts,  what  his  wisdom  contrived,  what 
his  counsel  determined,  and  what  his  power  effected.  The  knowl- 
edge of  God  is  to  be  supposed  in  a  free .  determination  of  himself; 
ana  that  knowledge  must  be  perfect,  both  of  the  object,  act,  and  all 
the  circumstances  of  it.  How  can  his  will  freely  produce  anything 
that  was  not  first  known  in  his  understanding?  From  this  the 
prophet  argues  the  understanding  of  God,  and  the  unsearchablenesa 
of  it,  because  he  is  the  "  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth"  (Isa.  xL 
28),  and  the  same  reason  David  gives  of  God's  knowledge  of  him, 
and  of  everything  he  did,  and  that  a&r  ofl^  because  he  was  formed 
by  him  (Ps.  cxxxix.  2,  15,  16).  As  the  perfect  making  of  thinga 
only  belongs  to  God :  so  doth  the  perfect  knowledge  of  things;  it  is 
as  absurd  to  think,  that  God  should  be  ignorant  of  what  he  hath 
given  being  to  ;  that  he  should  not  know  all  the  creatures  and  their 
qualities,  the  plants  and  their  virtues;  as  that  a  man  should  not 
know  the  letters  that  are  formed  by  him  in  writing.  Everything 
bears  in  itself  the  mark  of  God's  perfection ;  and  shall  not  Goo 
know  the  representation  of  his  own  virtue  ? 

Beason  5.  Without  this  knowledge,  God  could  no  more  be  the  Gov- 
ernor, than  he  could  be  the  Creator  of  the  world.  Knowledge  is  the 
basis  of  providence ;  to  know  things,  is  before  the  government  of 
things ;  a  practical  knowledge  cannot  be  without  a  theoretical  knowl- 
edge. Nothing  could  be  directed  to  its  proper  end,  without  the  knowl 
edge  of  the  nature  of  it,  and  its  suitableness  to  answer  that  end  for  which 
it -is  intended.  As  everything,  even  the  minutest,  falls  under  the 
conduct  of  God,  so  everything  fiiUs  under  the  knowledge  of  God. 
A  blind  coachman  is  not  able  to  hold  the  reins  of  his  horses,  and 
direct  them  in  right  paths :  since  the  providence  of  God  is  about  par- 
ticulars, his  knowledge  must  be  about  particulars;  he  could  not  else 
govern  them  in  particular ;  nor  could  all  things  be  said  to  depend 
upon  him  in  their  being  and  operations. .  Providence  depends  upon 
the  knowledge  of  God,  and  the  exercise  of  it  upon  the  goodness  of 
God ;  it  cannot  be  without  understanding  and  will ;  understanding, 
to  know  what  is  convenient,  and  will  to  perform  it.  When  our 
Saviour  therefore  speaks  of  providence,  he  mtimates  these  two  in  a 
special  manner,  **  x  our  heavenly  Father  knows  that  you  have  need 
of  these  things"  (Matt.  vi.  32),  and  goodness,  in  Luke  xi.  13.  The 
reason  of  providence  is  so  joined  with  omniscience,  that  they  cannot 
be  separated.  What  a  kind  of  God  would  he  be  that  were  ignorant 
of  those  things  that  were  governed  by  him  !  The  ascribing  this  per- 
fection to  him,  asserts  his  providence  ;  for  it  is  as  easjr  for  one  that 
knows  all  tilings,  to  look  over  the  whole  world,  if  writ  with  mono- 
syllablos,  iu  every  little  particular  of  it ;  as  it  is  with  a  mau  to  take 
a  \'iew  of  one  letter  in  an  alphabet.  Again,  if  God  were  not  omni- 
scient, how  could  he  reward  the  good,  and  punish  the  evil  ?  the 
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works  of  mefn  are  either  rewardable  or  punishable ;  not  only  accord- 
ing to  their  outward  crrcumstances,  but  inward  principles  and  ends, 
and  the  degrees  of  venom  lurking  in  the  heart.P  The  exact  discern- 
ing of  these,  without  a  possibility  to  be  deceived,  is  necessary  to  pass 
a  right  and  infallible  judgment  upon  them,  and  proportion  the  cen- 
sure and  punishment  to  tne  crime :  without  such  a  Knowledge  and 
discerning,  men  would  not  have  their  due ;  nay,  a  judgment  just  for  the 
matter,  would  be  unjust  in  the  manner,  because  unjustly  past,  with- 
out an  understanding  of  the  merit  of  the  cause.  It  is  necessary 
therefore  that  the  Supreme  Judgeof  the  world  should  not  be  thought 
to  be  blindfold,  when  he  distributes  his  rewards  and  punishments, 
and  muffle  his  face  when  he  passes  his  sentence.  It  is  necessary  to 
ascribe  to  him  the  knowledge  of  men's  thoughts  and  intentions ;  the 
secret  wills  and  aims ;  the  mddeni  works  of  darkness  in  every  man's 
conscience,  because  every  man's  work  is  to  be  measured  by  the  will 
and  inward  frame.  It  is  necessary  that  he  should  perpetually  retain 
all  those  things  in  the  indelible  and  plain  records  of  his  memory, 
that  there  maynot  be  any  work  without  a  just  proportion  of  what 
is  due  to  it  This  is  the  glory  of  God,  to  discover  the  secrets  of  all 
hearts  at  last,  as  1  Cor.  iv.  5,  "  The  Lord  shall  bring  to  light  the 
hidden  things  of  darkness,  and  will  make  manifest  the  counsels  of 
all  hearts,  and  then  shall  every  man  have  praise  of  God."  This 
knowledge  fits  him  to  be  a  judge ;  the  reason  why  the  ungodly  shall 
not  stand  in  judgment,  is  because  God  knows  their  ways,  wnich.is 
implied  in  hM  knowing  the  way  of  the  righteous  (Ps.  L  5,  6).  I  now 
proceed  to  the  use. 

Use  I.  is  of  information  or  instruction.    If  God  hath  aU  knowl 
edge;  then, 

iTistruct  1.  Jesus  Christ  is  not  a  mere  creature.  The  two  titles  of 
wonderful  Counsellor,  and  mighty  God,  are  given  him  in  conjunction 
fisa.  ix.  6),  not  only  the  Angel  of  the  covenant,  as  he  is  called 
(Malach.  iii.  1),  or  the  executor  of  his  counsels,  but  a  counsellor,  in 
conjunction  with  him  in  counsel  as  well  as  power :  this  title  is  supe- 
rior to  any  title  given  to  any  of  the  prophets  in  regard  of  their  pre- 
dictions ;  and  therefore  I  should  take  it  rather  as  the  note  of  his 
perfect  understanding,  than  of  his  perfect  teaching  and  discovering ; 
as  Calvin  doth.  He  is  not  only  the  revealer  of  what  he  knows,  so 
were  the  prophets  according  to  their  measures ;  but  the  counsellor 
of  what  he  revealed,  having  a  perfect  understanding  of  all  the  coun- 
sels of  God,  as  leing  interested  in  them,  as  the  mighty  God.  He 
calls  himself  by  the  peculiar  title  of  God,  and  declares  that  he  will 
manifest  himsejf  by  this  prerogative  to  all  the  churches  (Eev.  ii.  28) : 
"  And  all  the  churches  snail  know  that  I  am  he  which  searches  the 
reins  and  hearts,"  the  most  hidden  operations  of  the  minds  of  men, 
that  lie  locked  up  from  the  view  of  all  the  world  besides.  And  this 
was  no  new  thing  to  Him,  after  his  ascension ;  for  the  same  perfec- 
tion he  had  in  the  time  of  his  earthly  flesh  (Luke  vi.  8),  he  knew 
their  tlioughts ;  his  eyes  are  therefore  compared  (Cant.  v.  12)  to 
doves'  eyes,  which  are  clear  and  quick ;  and  to  a  flame  of  fire  (Kev. 
i  14),  not  only  heat  to  consume  his  enemies,  but  light  to  disoem 
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their  contrivances  against  the  church ;  he  pierceth  hj  his  knowledge 
into  all  parts,  as  fire  pierceth  into  the  closest  particle  of  iron,  and 
'  separates  between  the  most  united  parts  of  metals ;  and  some  tell  us, 
he  is  called  a  Boe,  from  the  perspicacity  of  his  sight,  as  well  as  from 
the  swiftness  of  his  motion. 

1.  He  hath  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Father;  he  knows  the 
Father,  and  none  else  knows  the  Father ;  angels  know  God,  men 
know  God,  but  Christ  in  a  peculiar  manner  knows  the  Father ;  no 
man  knows  the  Son  but  the  Father ;  neither  knows  any  man  the 
Father,  save  the  Son  (Matt,  xi  27) ;  he  knows  so,  as  that  he  learns 
not  from  any  other ;  he  doth  perfectly  comprehend  him,  which  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  creature,  with  the  addition  of  all  the  divine 
virtue ;  not  because  of  any  incapacity  in  God  to  reveal,  but  the  in- 
capacity of  the  creature  to  receive ;  •nnite  is  incapable  of  being  made 
infinite,  and  therefore  incapable  of  comprehending  infinite ;  so  that 
Christ  cannot  be  Deu^s  foetus,  made  of  a  creature  a  God,  to  compre- 
hend God ;  for  then  of  finite  he  would  become  infinite,  which  is  a 
contradiction.  As  the  Spirit  is  God,  because  he  searches  the  deep 
things  of  God  (1  Cor.  ii  10),  that  is  comprehends  them,<i  as  the  spirit 
of  a  man  doth  the  things  of  a  man  (now  the  spirit  of  man  imderstands 
what  it  thinks,  and  what  it  wills),  so  the  Spirit  of  God  understands 
what  is  in  the  understanding  of  Grod,  and  what  is  in  the  will  of  God. 
He  hath  an  absplute  knowledge  ascribed  to  him,  and  such  as  could 
not  be  ascribed  to  anything  but  a  divinity :  now  if  the  Spirit  knows 
the  deep  things  of  God,  and  takes  from  Christ  what  he  shows  to  us 
of  him  (John  xvi.  16),  he  cannot  be  ignorant  of  those  things  him- 
self;  he  must  know  the  depths  of  Goa,  that  affords  us  that  Spirit, 
that  is  not  ignorant  of  any  of  the  counsels  of  the  Father's  will ;  since 
he  comprehends  the  Father,  and  the  Father  him,  he  is  in  himself  in- 
finite ;  for  God  whose  essence  is  infinite,  is  infinitely  knowable ;  but 
no  created  understanding  can  infinitely  know  God.  The  infiniteness 
of  the  object  hinders  it  from  being  understood  by  anything  that  is 
not  infinite.  Though  a  creature  should  understand  all  the  works  of 
God,  yet  it  cannot  be  therefore  said  to  understand  God  himself:  as 
though  I  may  understand  all  the  volitions  and  motions  of  my  soul, 
yet  it  doth  not  follow  that  therefore  I  understand  the  whole  nature 
and  substance  of  my  soul ;  or  if  a  man  understood  all  the  eflfects  of 
the  sun,  that  thereK)re  he  understands  fully  the  nature  of  the  sun. 
But  Christ  knows  the  Father,  he  lay  in  tne  bosom  of  the  Father, 
was  in  the  greatest  intimacy  with  him  (John  i.  18),  and  from  this  in- 
timacy with  him,  he  saw  him  and  knew  him ;  so  he  knows  God  as 
much  as  he  is  knowable ;  and  therefore  knows  him  j^erfectly  as  the 
Father  knows  himself  by  a  comprehensive  vision ;  this  is  the  knowl- 
edge of  God  wherein  properly  the  infiniteness  of  his  understanding 
appears :  and  our  Saviour  uses  such  expressions  which  manifest  his 
Imowledge  to  be  above  all  created  knowledge,  and  such  a  manner 
of  knowledge  of  the  Father,  as  the  Father  hath  of  him.  i 

2.  Christ  knows  all  creatures.  That  knowledge  which  com^Te- 
hends  God,  comprehends  all  created  things  as  they  are  in  God ;  it  is  a 
knowledge  that  sinks  to  the  depths  of  his  will,  and  therefore  extends 
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to  all  the  acts  of  his  will  in  creation  and  providence ;  by  knowing  the 
Father  he  knows  all  things  that  are  contained  in  the  virtue,  power, 
and  will  of  Grod ;  "  whatsoever  the  Father  doth,  that  the  Son  doth" 
(John  V.  19.)    As  the  Father  therefore  knows  all  things  he  is  the 
cause  of,  so  doth  the  Son  know  all  things  he  is  the  worker  of;  as  the 
perfect  making  of  all  things  belongs  to  both,  so  doth  the  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  all  things  belong  to  both;  where  the  action  is  the  same,  the 
knowledge  is  the  same.   Now  the  Father  did  not  create  one  thing  and 
Christ  another ;  "  but  all  things  were  created  by  him,  and  for  him,  all 
things  both  in  heaven  and  earth"  (CoL  i.  16) :  as  he  knows  himself  as 
the  cause  of  all  things,  and  the  end  of  all  thin^,  he  cannot  be  igno- 
rant of  all  things  that  were  effected  by  him,  and  are  referred  to  him ; 
he  knows  all  creatures  in  God,  as  he  knows  the  essence  of  God,  and 
knows  all  creatures  in  themselves,  as  he  knows  his  own  acts  and  the 
fruits  of  his  power;  those  things  must  be  in  his  knowledge  that  were 
in  hig  power ;  all  the  treasures  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God 
are  hid  in  him  (Col.  ii  3).   Now  it  is  not  the  wisdom  of  God  to  know 
in  part,  and  be  in  part  ignorant    He  cannot  be  ignorant  of  anything, 
since  there  's  nothmg  but  what  was  made  by  him  (John  i.  3),  and  since 
it  is  less  to  know  than  create ;  for  we  know  many  things  which  we 
cannot  make.'    If  he  be  the  Creator,  he  cannot  but  be  the  discemer 
of  what  he  made ;  this  is  a  part  of  wisdom  belonging  to  an  artificer, 
to  know  the  nature  and  quality  of  what  he  makes.     Since  he  cannot 
be  ignorant  of  what  he  furnished  with  being,  and  with  various  en- 
dowments, he  must  know  them  not  only  universally,  but  particularly. 
3.  Christ  knows  the  heart  and  affections  of  men.     Peter  scruples 
not  to  ascribe  to  him  this  knowledge,  among  the  knowledge  of  all 
other  things  (John  xxi.  17).     "  Lord  thou  knowest  all  things,  thou 
knowest  that  I  love  thee."    From  Christ's  knowledge  of  all  things, 
he  concludes  his  knowledge  of  the  inward  frames  and  dispositions 
of  men.  To  search  the  heart  is  the  sole  prerogative  of  God  (l  Kings 
viii.  39),  for  thou,  even  thou  only  knowest  the  hearts  of  all  the  chil- 
dren or  men :  shall  we  take  only  here  with  a  limitation,  as  some  that 
are  no  friends  to  the  Deity  of  Christ  would,  and  say,  God  only 
knows  the  hearts  of  men  from  himself,  and  by  his  own  infinite  vir- 
tue?   Why  may  we  not  take  only  in  other  places  with  a  limitation, 
^nd  make  nonsense  of  it,  as  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  10,  "  Thou  art  God  alone." 
fe  it  to  be  understood  that  God  is  God  alone  from  himself,  but  other 
gods  may  be  made  by  him,  and  so  there  may  be  numberless  infinites? 
As  God  is  God  alone,  so  that  none  can  be  God  but  himself;  so  he 
alone  knows  all  the  hearts  of  all  the  children  of  men,  and  none  but 
he  can  know  them ;  this  knowledge  is  from  his  nature.     The  reason 
why  God  knows  the  hearts  of  men,  is  rendered  in  the  Scripture 
double,  because  he  created  them,  and  because  he  is  present  every- 
where (Ps.  xxxiiL  13,  15),  ■  these  two  are  by  the  confession  of  Chns- 
tans  and  Pagans  universally  received  as  the  proper  characters  of 
divinity,  whereby  the  Deity  is  distinguished  from  all  creatures 
Now  when  Christ  ascribes  this  to  himself,  and  that  with  such  an 
emphasis,  that  nothing  greater  than  that  could  be  urged,  as  he  doth 
(Bev.  ii,  23),  we  must  conclude  that  he  is  of  the  same  essence  with 
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God,  one  with  him  in  his  nature,  ^  well  as  one  with  him  in  his  attn 
butes.  God  only  Icnows  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men ;  there  is 
the  unity  of  G6d :  Christ  searches  the  hearts  and  reins ;  there  is  a  di^ 
tinction  of  persons^  in  a  oneness  of  essence ;  he  knows  the  hearts  of  all 
men,  not  only  of  those  that  were  with  him  in  the  time  of  the  flesh,  that 
have  been,  and  shall  be,  since  his  ascension ;  but  of  those  that  lived 
and  died  before  his  coming ;  because  he  is  to  be  the  Judge  of  all  that 
lived  before  his  humiliation  on  earth,  as  well  as  after  his  exaltation  in 
heaven.  It  pertains  to  him,  as  a  Judge,  to  know  distinctly  the  merita 
of  the  cause  of  which  he  is  to  judge ;  and  this  excellency  of  searching 
the  hearts  is  mentioned  by  himself  with  relation  to  his  judicial  pro- 
ceeding, "I  will  give  to  every  one  of  you  according  to  your  wori^s." 
And  though  a  creature  may  Know  "what  is  in  a  man's  heart,  if  it  be 
revealed  to  him,  yet  such  a  knowledge  is  a  knowledge  only  by  report, 
not  by  inspection ;  yet  this  latter  is  ascribed  to  Christ  (John  ii.  24, 25): 
**  he  knew  all  men,  and  needed  not  that  any  should  t^tify  of  man,  for 
he  knew  what  was  in  man :"  he  looked  into  their  hearts.   The  Evan- 

felist,  to  allay  the  amazement  of  men  at  his  relation  of  our  Saviour's 
nowledge  of  the  inward  falsity  of  those  that  made  a  splendid  profes- 
sion of  him,  doth  not  say  the  Father  revealed  it  to  him,  but  intunates 
it  to  be  an  unseparable  property  of  his  aature.  No  covering  was  so 
thick  as  to  bound  his  eye ;  no  preter  je  so  glittering  as  to  impose 
upon  his  understanding.  Those  that  made  a  profession  of  him,  and 
could  not  be  discerned  by  the  eye  of  man  from  his  faithfulest  attend- 
ants, were  in  their  inside  known  to  him  plainer  than  their  outside 
was  to  others ;  and,  therefore,  he  committed  not  himself  to  them, 
though  they  seemed  to  be  persuaded  to  a  real  belief  in  his  name, 
because  of  the  power  of  his  miracles,  and  were  touched  with  an  ad- 
miration of  him,  as  some  great  prophet,  and,  perhaps,  declared  him 
to  be  the  Messiah  (ver.  28.) 

4.  He  had  a  foreknowledge  of  the  particular  inclinations  of  men, 
before  those  distinct  inclinations  were  in  actual  being  in  them.  This 
is  plainly  asserted,  John  vi.  64 :  "  But  there  are  some  of  you  that 
believe  not;  for  Jesus  knew  from  the  beginning  who  they  were  that 
believed  not,  and  who  should  betray  him."  When  Christ  assured 
them,  from  the  knowledge  of  the  hearts'  of  his  followers,  that  some 
of  them  were  void  of  that  faith  they  professed,  the  Evangelist,  to 
stop  their  amazement  that  Christ  should  have  such  a  power  and  vir- 
tue, adds,  that  he  "  knew  from  the  beginning ;"  that  he  had  not  only 
a  present  knowledge,  but  a  foreknowledge,  of  every  one's  inclination; 
he  kncAV,  not  only  now  and  then  what  was  in  the  hearts  of  his  dis- 
ciples, but  from  the  beginning,  of  any  one's  giving  up  theur  names 
to  him ;  he  knew  whether  it  were  a  pretence  or  smcere ;  he  knew 
who  should  betray  him ;  and  there  was  no  man's  inward  affection 
but  was  foreseen  by  him.*  "  From  the  beginning,"  whether  we  un- 
dei-stand  it  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  as  when  Christ  saith, 
concerning  divorces,  "  From  the  beginning  it  was  not  so,"  that  is, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  from  the  beginning  of  the  law 
of  nature ;  or,  from  the  beginning  of  their  attending  him,  ts  it  is 
taken,  Luke  L  2 ;  he  had  a  certain  prescience  of  the  inward  dispo- 
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ritions  of  men's  hearts,  and  their  succeediQ^  sentiments ;  he  foreknew 
the  treacherous  heart  of  Judas  in  the  mi&t  of  his  splendid  profes- 
sion, and  discerned  his  resolution  in  the  root,  and  his  thought  in  the 
confused  chaos  of  his  natural  corruption ;  he  knew  how  it  would 
spring  up  before  it  did  spring  up,  before  Judas  had  any  distinct  and 
fonn^  conception  of  it  himself,  or  before  there  was  any  actual  prep- 
aration to  a  resolve.  Peter's  denial  was  not  unknown  to  him,  when 
Peter  had  a  present  resolution,  and  no  question  spake  it  in  the  pres- 
ent sincerity  of  his  soul,  "never  to  forsake  him ;'^ he  foreknew  what 
would  be  the  result  of  that  poison  which  lurked  in  Peter's  nature, 
before  Peter  himself  ima^ned  anything  of  it ;  he  discerned  Peter's 
apostatizing  heart,  when  r eter  resolved  the  contrary :  our  Saviour's 
prediction  was  accomplished,  and  Peter's  valiant  resolution  lan- 
guished into  cowardice.  Shall  we  then  conclude  our  blessed  Saviour 
a  creature,  who  perfectly  and  only  knew  the  Father,  who  knew  all 
creatures;  who  nad«all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  who 
knew  the  inward  motions  of  men's  hearts  by  his  own  virtue,  and 
had,  not  only  a  present  knowledge,  but  a  prescience  of  them  ? 

Instruct  2.  The  second  instruction  from  this  position,  That  God 
hath  an  infinite  knowledge  and  understanding.  Then  there  is  a 
providence  exercised  by  God  in  the  world,  and  that  about  every- 
thing. As  providence  mfers  omniscience  as  the  guide  of  it,  so  om- 
niscience infers  providence  as  the  end  of  it. '  What  exercise  would 
there  be  of  this  attribute,  but  in  the  government  of  the  world?  To 
this,  this  infinite  perfection  refers  (Jer.  xvii.  10),  "  I  the  Lord  search 
the  heart,  I  try  the  reins,  to  give  every  man  according  to  his  ways, 
and  according  to  the  fruit  of  his  doinss."  He  searches  the  heart  to 
reward,  he  rewards  every  man  according  to  the  rewardableness  of 
his  actions ;  his  government,  therefore,  extends  to  every  man  in  the 
world ;  there  is  no  heart  but  he  searches,  therefore  no  heart  but  he 
governs;  to  what  purpose,  eke,  would  be  this  knowledge  of  all  his 
creatures?  for  a  mere  contemplation  of  them?  No.  What  pleasure 
can  that  be  to  God,  who  knows  himself,  who  is  infinitely  more  ex- 
cellent than  all  his  creatures?  Doth  he  know  them  to  neglect  all 
care  of  them?  this  must  be  either  out  of  sloth;  but  how  incompat- 
ible is  laziness  to  a  pure  and  infinite  activity!  or  out  of  maiestjr ;  out 
it  is  no  less  for  the  glory  of  his  majesty  to  conduct  them,  than  it  was 
for  the  glory  of  his  power  to  erect  them  into  being.  He  that  counts 
nothing  unworthy  of  his  arms  to  make,  nothing  unworthy  of  his 
understanding  to  know,  why  should  he  count  anything  unworthy 
of  his  wisdom  to  govern  ?  If  he  knows  them  to  neglect  them,  it 
must  be  because  he  hath  no  will  to  it,  or  no  goodness  for  it ;  either 
of  these  would  be  a  stain  upon  God.;  to  want  goodness  is  to  be  evil, 
and  to  want  will  is  to  be  negligent  and  scornful,  which  are  incon- 
sistent with  an  infinite,  active  goodness.  Doth  a  father  neglect  pro- 
viding for  the  wants  of  the  family  which  he  knows?  or  a  physician, 
the  cure  of  that  disease  he  understands?  God  is  omniscient,  he 
therefore  sees  all  things;  he  is  good,  he  doth  not  therefore  neglect 
anything,  but  conducte  it  to  the  end  he  appointed  it.  There  is 
nothing  so  little  that  can  escape  his  knowledge,  and  therefore  nothing 
so  htde  but  fidls  under  his  providence;  nothing  so  sublime  as  to  be 
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above  his  understanding,  and  therefore  nothing  can  be  without  the 
compass  of  his  conduct ;  nothing  can  escape  his  eye,  and  then^fore 
nothing  can  escape  his  care ;  nothing  is  known  to  him  in  vain,  aa 
nothing  was  made  by  him  in  vain ;  there  must  be  acknowledged, 
therefore,  some  end  of  this  knowledge  of  all  his  creatures. 

Instruct  3.  Hence,  then,  will  follow  the  certainty  of  a  day  of 
judgment.  To  what  purpose  can  we  imagine  this  attribute  of  om- 
niscience, so  often  declared  and  urged  in  Scripture  to  our  considera- 
tion, but  in  order  to  a  government  of  our  practice,  and  a  future 
trial?  Every  perfection  of  the  Divine  nature  nath  sent  out  brighter 
rays  in  the  world  than  this  of  his  infinite  knowledge.  His  power 
hath  been  seen  in  the  being  of  the  world,  and  his  wisdom  m  the 
order  and  harmony  of  the  creatures ;  his  ffrace  and  mercy  hath  been 
plentifully  poured  out  in  his  mission  of  a  Kedeemer,  and  his  justice 
nath  been  elevated  by  the  dying  groans'  of  thei  Son  of  God  upon 
the  cross.  But  hath  his  omniscience  yet  met  with  a  glory  propor- 
tionable to  that  of  his  other  perfections?  All  the  attributes  of  (jod 
that  have  appeared  in  some  beautiful  glimmerings  in  the  world,  wait 
for  a  more  full  manifestation  in  glory,  as  the  creatures  do  for  the 
"  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God"  (Kom.  viii.  19) ;  but  especially 
this,  since  it  hath  been  less  evidenced  than  others,  and  as  much,  or 
more,  abused  than  any;  it  expects,  therefore,  a  public  righting  in 
the  eye  of  the  world.  There  have  been,  indeed,  some  few  sj)arkfl 
of  this  perfection  sensibly  struck  out  now  and  then  in  the  world  in 
some  horrors  of  conscience,  which  have  made  men  become  their  own 
accusers  of  unknown  crimes,  in  bringing  out  hidden  wickedness  to 
a  public  view  by  various  providences.  This  hath  also  been  the  de- 
sign of  sprinklmgs  of  judgments  upon  several  generations,  as  (Ps. 
xc.  8),  "  We  are  consumed  by  thy  anger,  and  by  thy  wrath  we  are 
troubled ;  thou  hast  set  our  iniquities  before  thee,  and  our  secret 
sins  in  the  light  of  thy  countenance."  The  word  -sr^bs  signifiea 
youth,  as  well  as  secret,  i.  c,  sins  committed  long  ago,  and  that  with 
secrecy.  By  this  he  hath  manifested  that  secret  sins  are  not  hid 
from  his  eye.  Though  inward  terrors  and  outward  judgments  have 
been  let  loose  to  worry  men  into  a  belief  of  this,  yet  the  corruptions 
of  men  would  still  keep  a  contrary  notion  in  their  minds,  that  "  God 
hath  forgotten,  that  he  hides  his  face  from  transgression,  and  will 
not  regard  their  impiety"  (Ps.  x.  11).  There  must,  therefore,  be  a 
time  of  trial  for  the  public  demonstration  of  this  excellency,  that  it 
may  receive  its  due  nonor,  by  a  full  testimony  that  no  secrecy  can 
be  a  shelter  from  it.  As  his  justice,  which  consists  in  giving  eveiy 
one  his  due,  could  not  be  glorified,  unless  men  were  calleu  to  an 
account  for  their  actions,  so  neither  would  his  omniscience  appear  in 
its  illustrious  colors,  without  such  a  manfestation  of  the  secret  mo- 
tions of  men's  hearts,  and  of  villanies  done  under  lock  and  key, 
when  none  were  conscious  to  .them,  but  the  committers  of  them. 
Now  the  last  judgment  is  the  time  appointed  for  the  "opening  of  the 
books"  (Dan.  vii.  10).  The  book  of  God's  records,  and  conscience 
the  counterpart,  were  never  ftiUy  opened  and  read  before,  only  now 
and  then  some  pages  turned  to,  in  particular  judgments ;  and  out 
of  those  "books  snail  men  be  judged  according  to  their  works'* 
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(Bev.  XX.  12).  Then  shall  the  defaced  sins  be  brought,  with  all 
their  circums^nces,  to  every  man's  memory ;  the  counsels  of  men's 
hearts  fled  far  from  their  present  remembrance,  all  the  habitual 
knowledge  they  had  of  their  own  actions,  shall,  by  God's  knowledge 
of  them,  be  excited  to  an  actual  review ;  and  their  works  not  only 
made  manifest  to  themselves,  but  notorious  to  the  world :  all  the 
words,  thoughts,  deeds  of  men,  shall  be  brought  forth  into  the  light 
of  their  own  minds  by  the  infinite  light  of  God's  understanding  re- 
flecting oh  them.  His  knowledge  renders  him  an  unerring  witness, 
«s  well  as  his  justice  "  a  swift  witness"  (Mai.  iii.  6) ;  a  swift  witness, 
because  he  shaU,  without  any  circuit,  or  length  of  speech,  convince 
their  consciences,  by  an  inward  illumination  of  them,  to  take  notice 
of  the  blackness  and  deformity  of  their  hearts  and  works.  In  all 
judgments  God  is  somewhat  known  to  be  the  searcher  of  hearts ; 
the  time  of  judgment  is  the  time  of  his  remembrance  (Hos.  viii.  13): 
'*  Now  will  he  remember  their  iniquity,  and  visit  their  sins ;"  but  the 
great  instant,  or  now,  of  the  full  glorifying  it,  is  the  grand  day  of 
account  This  attribute  must  have  a  time  for  its  full  discovery;  and 
no  time  can  be  fit  for  it  but  a  time  of  a  general  reckoning.  «>ustice 
cannot  be  exercised  without  omniscience ;  for  as  justice  is  a  giving 
to  every  one  his  due,  so  there  must  be  knowledge  to  discern  what  is 
due  to  every  man ;  the  searching  the  heart  is  in  order  to  the  reward- 
ing the  works. 

Instruct  4.  This  perfection  in  God  gives  us  ground  to  believe  a 
resurrection.  Who  can  think  this  too  hard  for  his  power,  since  not 
the  least  atom  of  the  dust  of  our  bodies  can  escape  nis  knowledge? 
An  infinite  understanding  comprehends  every  mite  of  a  departed 
carcase ;  this  will  not  appear  impossible,  nor  irrational,  to  an  v,  upon 
a  serious  consideration,  of  this  excellency  in  God.  The  body  is 
perished,  the  matter  of  it  hath  been  since  clothed  with  different 
forms  and  figures;  part  of  it  hath  been  made  the  body  of  a  worm, 
part  of  it  returned  to  the  dust  that  hath  been  blown  away  by  the 
wind ;  part  of  it  hath  been  concocted  in  the  bodies  of  canibals,  fish, 
ravenous  beasts;  the  spirits  have  evaporated  into  air,  part  of  the 
blood  melted  into  water ;  what,  then,  is  the  matter  of  the  body  an- 
nihilated? is  that  wholly  perished?  no;  the  foundation  remains, 
though  it  hath  put  on  a  variety  of  forms ;  the  body  of  Abel,  the 
first  man  that  died,  nor  the  body  of  Adam,  are  not,  to  this  day,  re- 
duced to  nothing;  indeed,  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  those 
bodies  have  been  lost  by  various  changes  they  have  past  through 
smce  their  dissolution ;  but  the  matter,  or  substance  of  them,  re- 
mains entire,  and  is  not  capable  to  be  destroyed  by  all  those  trans- 
fonning  alterations,  in  so  long  a  revolution  of  time.  The  body  of 
a  man  m  his  infancy  and  his  old  age,  if  it  were  Methuselah's,  is  the 
same  in  the  foundation  in  those  multitude  of  years ;  though  the 
quantity  of  it  be  altered,  the  quality  different;  though  the  color 
and  other  things  be  changed  in  it,  the  matter  of  this  body  remains 
the  game  among  all  the  alterations  after  death.  And  can  it  be  so 
mixed  with  other  natures  and  creatures,  as  that  it  is  past  finding 
out  by  an  infinite  understanding?  Can  any  particle  of  this  matter 
Mcape  the  eye  of  Him  that  nm:es  and  beholds  all  those  various 
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alteration&,  and  where  every  mite  of  the  substance  of  those  bodkf 
is  particularly  lodged,  so  as  that  he  cannot  compact  it  together  again 
for  a  habitation  of  that  soul,  that  many  a  year  oefore  flSi  fix)m  it?" 
Since  the  knowledge  of  God  is  infinite,  and  his  providence  exten- 
sive over  the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest  parts  of  the  world,  he 
must  needs  know  the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest?  of  his  creatures  in 
their  beginning,  progress,  and  dissolution;  all  the  forms  through 
which  the  bodies  of  all  creatures  roll,  the  particular  instants  ol 
time,  and  the  particular  place  when  and  where  those  changes  are 
made,  they  are  all  present  with  him ;  and,  therefore,  when  the  revo- 
lution of  time  allotted  by  him  for  the  reunion  of  souls  and  deceased 
bodies  is  come,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but,  out  of  the  treasures  of  his 
knowledge,  he  can  call  forth  every  part  of  the  matter  of  the  bodies 
of  men,  from  the  first  to  the  last  man  that  expired,  and  strip  it  of 
aU  those  forms  and  figures  which  it  shall  then  have,  Jo  compact  it 
to  be  a  lodging  for  that  soul  which  before  it  entertained ;  andthouch 
the  bodies  of  men  have  been  devoured  by  wild  beasts  in  the  eartn, 
and  fish  in  the  sea,  and  been  lodged  in  the  stomachs  of  barbarous 
men-eaters,  the  matter  is  not  lost.  There  is  but  little  of  the  food 
we  take  that  is  turned  into  the  substance  of  our  own  bodies ;  that 
which  is  not  proper  for  nourishment,  which  is  the  greatest  part,  is 
separated,  and  concocted,  and  rejected ;  whatsoever  objections  are 
made,  are  answered  by  this  attribute.  Nothing  hinders  a  God  of 
infinite  knowledge  from  discerning  every  particle  of  the  matter, 
wheresoever  it  is  disposed ;  and  since  he  hath  an  eve  to  discern,  and 
a  hand  to  recollect  and  unite,  what  difficulty  is  there  in  believinc 
this  article  of  the  cHristian  faith  ?  he  that  questions  this  revealed 
truth  of  the  resurrection  of  the  bodv,  must  question  God's  omnis' 
cience  as  well  as  his  omnipotence  ana  power. 

Instruct.  5.  What  semblance  of  reason  is  there  to  expect  a  justifi- 
cation in  the  sight  of  God  by  anything  in  ourselves?  Is  there  any 
action  done  by  anjy  of  us,  but  upon  a  scrutiny  we  may  find  flaws 
and  deficiency  in  it?  What  then  ?  shall  not  this  perfection  of  God 
discern  them  ?  the  motes  that  escape  our  eyes  cannot  escape  his  (1 
John  iii.  20) :  "  God  is  greater  than  our  hearts,  and  knows  all  things/' 
so  that  it  is  in  vain  for  any  man  to  flatter  himself  with  the  rectitude 
of  any  work,  or  enter  into  any  debate  with  him  who  can  bring  a 
thousand  articles  against  us,  out  of  his  own  infinite  records,  unknown 
to  us,  and  unanswerable  by  us.  K  conscience,  a  representative  or 
counterpart  of  God's  omniscience  in  our  own  bosoms,  find  nothing 
done  by  us,  but  in  a  copy  short  of  the  original,  and  beholds,  if  not 
blurs,  yet  imperfections  m  the  best  actions,  God  must  much  more 
discern  them ;  we  never  knew  a  copy  equally  exact  with  the  origi- 
nal. K  our  own  conscience  be  as  a  thousand  witnesses,  the  knowl- 
edge of  God  is  as  millions  of  witnesses  against  us ;  if  our  corruption 
be  so  great,  and  our  holiness  so  low,  in  our  own  eyes,  how  much 
greater  must  the  one,  and  how  much  meaner  must  the  other,  appear 
in  the  eyes  of  God?  God  hath  an  unerring  eye  to  see,  as  well  as  an 
unspotted  holiness  to  hate,  and  an  unbribable  justice  to  punish ;  he 
wants  no  more  understanding  to  know  the  shortness  of  our  actional 
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than  lie  doth  holimssa  to  enact^  aad  power  to  execute,  his  laws ;  nay, 
suppofio  we  could  recollect  many  actions,  wherein  Inere  were  no  spot 
risible  to  us,  the  consideration  of  this  attribute  should  scare  us  from 
lestii^  upon  any  or  all  of  them,  since  it  is  the  Lord  that,^  by  a  pierc- 
ing  eye,  sees  and  judges  according  to  the  heart,^  and  not  according  to 
appearance.  The  least  crookedness  of  a  stick,  not  sensible  to  an 
acute  eye,  yet  will  appear  when  laid  to  the  line ;  and  the  impurity 
of  a  counterfeit  metal  be  manifest  when  applied  to  the  touchstone ; 
80  will  the  best  action  of  any  mere  man  in  the  world,  when  it  comes 
to  be  measured  in  God^s  knowledge  by  the  straight  line  of  his  law. 
Let  eyeiy  man,  therefore,  as  Paul,  though  he  should  know  nothing 
by  himself  think  not  himself  therefore  justified ;  since  it  is  the  Lord, 
who  is  of  an  infinite  understanding,  that  judgeth  (1  Cor.  iv.  4). 
A  man  may  be  justified  in  Ins  own  si^ht,  '^  but  not  any  living  man 
can  be  justified  in  the  sight  of  God"  (Ps.  cxliii.  2) ;  in  his  sight, 
whose  eye  pierceth  into  our  unknown  secrets  and  fi-ames :  it  was, 
therefore,  well  answered  of  a  good  man  upon  his  death  bed,  being 
asked  "  What  he  was  afraid  of  r"  "  I  have  labored,"  saith  he,  "  with 
all  my  strength  to  observe  the  commands  of  God ;  but  since  I  am  a 
man,  I  am  ignorant  whether  my  works  are  acceptable  to  God,  since 
God  judges  in  one  manner,  and  I  in  another  manner."  Let  the  con- 
sideration  therefore  of  this  attribute,  make  us  join  with  Job  in  his 
resolution  (Job  ix.  21) :  "  Though  we  were  perfect,  yet  would  we 
not  know  our  own  souls."  I  would  not  stand  up  to  plead  any  of 
my  virtues  before  God.  Let  us,  therefore,  look  after  another  right- 
eousness, wherein  the  exact  eye  of  the  Divine  omniscience,  we  are 
snie,  can  discern  no  stain  or  crookedness. 

Instruct  6.  What  honorable  and  adoring  thoughts  ought  we  to 
have  of  God  for  this  perfection  I  Do  we  not  honor  a  man  that  is 
able  to  predict  ?  do  we  not  think  it  a  great  part  of  wisdom  ?  Have 
not  all  nations  regarded  such  a  faculty  as  a  character  and  a  mark  of 
divinity  ?  There  is  something  more  ravishing  in  the  knowledge  of 
fixture  things,  both  to  the  person  that  knows  them,  and  the  person 
that  hears  them,  than  there  is  in  any  other  kind  of  knowledge ; 
whence  the  greatest  prophets  have  been  accounted  in  the  greatest 
Teneration,  and  men  have  thought  it  a  way  to  glory,  to  divine  and 
predict.  Hence  it  was  that  the  devOs  ana  pagan  oracles  gained  so 
much  credit;  upon  this  foundation  were  they  established,  and  the 
enemies  of  mankind  owned  for  a^  true  God ; — I  say,  from  the  predic- 
tion of  future  things,  though  their  oracles  were  often  ambiguous, 
many  times  false ;  yet  those  poor  heathens  framed  many  ingenious 
excuses  to  free  their  adored  gods  from  the  charge  of  falsity  and  im- 
posture: and  shall  we  not  ador^  the  true  God,  the  God  of  Israel,  the 
God  blessed  for  ever,  for  this  incommunicable  property,  whereby  he 
flies  above  the  wings  of  the  wind,  the  understandings  of  men  and 
cherubims  ?*  Consider  how  great  it  is  to  know  the  thoughts  and 
intentions,  and  works  of  one  man,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
his  life;  to  foreknow  all  these  before  the  being  of  this  man,  when 
he  was  lodged  afar  off  in  the  loins  of  his  ancestors,  yea,  of  Adam : 
how  much  greater  is  it  to  foreknow  and  know  the  thoughts  ana 
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works  of  three  or  four  men,  of  a  whole  village  or  neighborhocid  I  It 
is  greater  still  to  know  the  ima^nations  and  actions  of  such  a  znulti* 
ftuae  of  men  as  are  contained  m  London,  Paris,  or  Constantinople; 
how  much  greater  still  to  know  the  intentions  and  practices,  the 
clandestine  contrivances  of  so  many  millions  that  have,  do,  or  shall 
swarm  in  all  quarters  of  the  world,  every  person  of  them  having 
millions  of  thoughts,  desires,  designs,  affections,  and  actions  I  Jjet 
this  attribute,  then,  make  the  blessed  God  honorable  in  our  eyes, 
and  adorable  in  all  our  affections ;  especially  since  it  is  an  excellen- 
cy which  hath  so  lately  discovered  itself,  in  bringing  to  light  the 
hidden  things  of  darkness,  in  opening,  and  in  part  confounding,  the 
wicked  devices  of  bloody  men.  Especially  let  us  adore  God  for  it, 
and  admire  it  in  God,  since  it  is  so  necessary  a  perfection,  that  with- 
out it  the  goodness  of  God  had  been  impotent,  and  could  not  have 
relieved  us ;  for  what  help  can  a  distressed  person  expect  from  a 
man  of  the  sweetest  disposition  and  the  strongest  arm,  if  the  eyes 
which  should  discover  the  danger,  and  direct  the  defence  and  rescue, 
were  closed  up  by  blindness  and  darkness  ?  Adore  God  for  this 
wonderful  periection. 

Instrvjct  7.  In  the  consideration  of  this  excellent  attribute,  what 
low  thoughts  should  we  have  of  our  own  knowledge,  and  how  hum* 
ble  ought  we  to  be  before  God  I     There  is  nothing  man  is  more  apt 
to  be  proud  of  than  his  knowledge ;  it  is  a  perfection  he  glories  in  ; 
but  if  our  own  knowledge  of  the  little  outside  and  barks  of  things 
puffs  us  up,  the  consideration  of  the  infiniteness  of  God's  knowledge 
should  abate  the  tumor :  as  our  beings  are  nothing  in  regard  to  the 
infiniteness  of  his  essence,  so  our  knowledge  is  nothing  in  regard  of 
the  vastness  of  his  understanding.     We  have  a  spark  of  being,  but 
nothing  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  ;  we  have  a  drop  of  knowledge,  but 
nothing  to  the  Divine  ocean.     What  a  vain  thing  is  it  for  a  shallow 
brook  to  boast  of  its  streams  before  a  sea,  whose  depths  are  unfathom- 
able I     As  it  is  a  vanity  to  brag  of  our  strength,  when  we  remember 
the  power  of  God,  ana  of  our  prudence,  when  we  glance  upon  the 
wisdom  of  (jod,  so  it  is  no  less  a  vanity  to  boast  of  our  knowledge, 
when  we  think  of  the  understanding  and  knowledge  of  God.     How 
hard  is  it  for  us  to  know  anything  |y   Too  much  noise  deafens  us,  and 
too  much  li^ht  dazzles  us ;  too  much  distance  alienates  the  object 
from  us,  and  too  much  nearness  bars  up  our  sight  from  beholding  it 
When  we  think  ourselves  to  be  near  the  knowledge  of  a  thing,  as 
a  ship  to  the  haven,  a  puff  of  wind  blows  us  away,  and  the  obiecii 
which  we  desired  to  know  eternally  flies  from  us ;  we  bum  with  a 
desire  of  knowledge,  and  yet  are  oppressed  with  the  darkness  of  ig- 
norance ;  we  spend  our  days  more  in  dark  Egypt,  than  in  enlight- 
ened Goshen.    In  what  narrow  bounds  is  all  the  knowledge  of  the 
most  intelligent  persons  included  1*    How  few  understand  the  exact 
harmony  of  their  own  bodies,  the  nature  of  the  life  they  have  in  com- 
mon with  other  animals  I     Who  understands  the  nature  of  his  own 
faculties,  how  he  knows,  and  how  he  wills ;  how  the  understanding 
proposeth,  and  how  the  wDl  embraceth ;  how  his  spiritual  soul  is 
united  to  his  material  body ;  what  the  nature  is  of  the  operation  of 
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yar  spirits  ?  Nay,  who  understands  the  nature  of  his  own  l?ody,  the' 
offices  of  his  senses,  the  motion  of  his  members,  how  they  come  to 
obey  the  command  of  the  will,  and  a  thousand  other  things?  What 
a  vain,  weak,  and  ignorant  thing  is  man,  when  compared  with  God  I 
yet  there  is  not  a  greater  pride  to  be  found  among  devils,  than  among 
Ignorant  men,  with  a  little,  very  little,  flashy  knowledge.  Ignorant 
man  is  as  proud  as  if  he  knew  as  God.  As  the  consideration  of 
God's  omniscience  should  render  him  honorable  in  our  eyes,  so  it 
should  render  us  vile  in  our  own.  God,  because  of  his  knowledge, 
is  so  far  from  disdaining  his  creatures,  that  his  omniscience  is  a  min- 
ister to  his  goodness^  No  knowledge  that  we  are  possessed  of  should 
make  us  swell  with  too  high  a  conceit  of  ourselves,  and  a  disdain  of 
others.  We  have  infinitely  more  of  ignorance  than  knowledge. 
Let  us  therefore  remember,  m  all  our  thoughts  of  God,  that  he  is 
God,  and  we  are  men ;  and  therefore  ought  to  be  humble,  as  becomes 
men,  and  ignorant  and  foolish  men,  to  be ;  as  weak  creatures  should 
lie  low  before  an  Almighty  God,  and  impure  creatures  before  a  holy 
God,  false  creatures  belore  a  faithful  God,  finite  creatures  before  an 
infinite  God,  so  should  ignorant  creatures  before  an  all-knowing  God. 
All  God's  attributes  teach  admiring  thoughts  of  God,  and  low 
thoughts  of  ourselves. 

hisirvcL  8.  It  may  inform  us  how  much  this  attribute  is  injured  in 
the  world.  The  first  error  after  Adam's  eating  the  forbidden  fruit 
was  the  denial  of  this,  as  well  as  the  omnipresence  of  God,  (Gen. 
liL  10,^  "  I  heard  thy  voice  in  the  garden,  and  I  hid  myself;"  as  if 
the  thickness  of  the  trees  could  screen  him  from  the  eye  of  his  Grea- 
ter. And  after  Cain's  murder,  this  is  the  first  perfection  he  affronts, 
(Gen.  iv.  9),  "Where  is  Abel,  thy  brother?"  saith  God.  How 
roundly  doth  he  answer,  "  I  know  not  I"  as  if  God  were  as  weak  as 
man,  to,  be  put  off  with  a  lie.  Man  doth  as  naturally  hate  this  per- 
fection as  much  as  he  cannot  naturally  but  acknowledge  it;  he 
wishes  God  stripped  of  this  eminency,  that  he  might  be  incapable  to 
he  an  inspector  of  his  crimes,  and  a  searcher  of  the  closets  of  his 
heart.  In  wishing  him  deprived  of  this,  there  is  a  hatred  of  God 
himself;  for  it  is  a  loathing  an  essential  property  of  God,  with- 
out which  he  would  be  a  pitiful  Governor  of  the  world.  What  a 
kind  of  God  should  that  be,  of  a  sinner's  wishing,  that  had  wanted 
eyes  to  see  a  crime,  and  righteousness  to  punish  it  I  The  want  of 
the  consideration  of  this  attribute,  is  the  cause  of  all  sin  in  the  world 
(Hos.  vii  2),  "  They  consider  not  in  their  hearts  that  I  remember 
all  their  wickedness ;"  they  speak  not  to  their  hearts,  or  make  any 
reflection  upon  the  infiniteness  of  my  knowledge ;  it  is  a  high  con- 
tempt of  God,  as  if  he  were  an  idol,  a  senseless  stock  or  stone ;  in 
all  evil  practices  this  is  denied.  We  know  God  sees  all  things,  yet 
we  live  and  walk  as  if  he  knew  nothing.  We  call  him  omniscient, 
and  live  as  if  he  were  ignorant ;  we  say  he  is  all  eye,  yet  act  as  if 
he  were  wholly  blind. 

In  particular,  this  attribute  is  injured,  by  invading  the  peculiar 
rights  of  it,  by  presuming  on  it,  and  by  a  practical  denial  of  it. 
First,  By  invading  the  peculiar  rights  of  it.  1.  By  invocation  of 
creatures.    Praying  to  saints,  by  the  Bomanists,  is  a  disparagement 
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to  this  divine  excellency ;  lie  that  knows  all  things,  is  only  fit  tc 
have  the  petitions  of  men  presented  to  him ;  prayer  supposeth  an 
omniscient  Being,  as  the  object  of  it ;  no  other  oeing  but  Grod  ought 
to  have  that  honor  acknowledged  to  it ;  no  understanding  but  his  is 
infinite ;  no  other  presence  but  his  is  everywhere ;  to  implore  any 
deceased  creature  for  a  supply  of  our  wants,  is  to  own  m  them  a 
property  of  the  Deity,  and  maKe  them  deities  that .  were  but  men ; 
ana  increase  their  glory  by  a  diminution  of  God's  honor,  in  ascribing 
that  perfection  to  creatures  which  belongs  only  to  God.  Alas  1  they 
are  so  far  from  understanding  the  desires  of  our  soals,  that  they  know 
not  the  word^  of  our  lips :  it  is  against  reason  to  address  our  suppli- 
cations to  them  that  neither  understand  us  nor  discern  us  (Isa. 
Ixiii.  16),  "  Abraham  is  ignorant  of  us,  and  Israel  acknowledges  ns 
not."  The  Jews  never  called  upon  Abraham,  though  the  covenant 
was  made  with  him  for  the  whole  seed ;  not  one  departed  saint  for 
the  whole  four  thousand  years,  between  the  creation  of  the  world, 
and  the  coming  of  Christ,  was  ever  prayed  to  by  the  Israelites,  or 
ever  imagined  to  have  a  share  iq  God^s  onmiscience :  so  that  to  pray 
to  St  Peter,  St  Paul,  much  less  to  St  Roch,  St  Swithin,  St  Martin, 
St.  Francis,  &c.  is  such  a  superstition,  that  hath  no  footing  in  the 
Scripture.  To  desire  the  prayers  of  the  living,  with  whom  we  have 
a  communion,  who  can  understand  and  grant  our  desires,  is  founded 
upon  a  mutual  charity ;  but  to  implore  persons  that  are  absent,  at  a 

Sreat  distance  from  us,  with  whom  we  nave  not>  nor  know  how  to 
ave,  any  commerce,  sufpposeth  them,  in  their  departure,  to  have  put 
off  humanity,  and  commenced  gods,  and  endued  with  some  part  of 
the  Divinity  to  understand  our  petitions ;  we  are,  indeed,  to  cherish 
their  memories,  consider  their  examples,  imitate  their  graces^  and  ob- 
serve their  doctrines;  we  are  to  follow  ihem  as  saints,  but  not  elevate 
them  as  gods,  in  ascribing  to  them  such  a  knowledge,  which  is  the 
only  necessary  right  of  their  and  our  common  Creator*'^  As  the  in- 
vocation of  saints  mingles  them  with  Christ,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
office,  so  it  sets  them  equal  with  God  in  the  throne  of  his  omniscience, 
as  if  they  had  as  much  credit  with  God  as  Christ,  by  way  of  media- 
tion, and  as  much  knowledge  of  men's  affairs  as  God  himself.  Om- 
niscience is  peculiar  to  God,  and  incommunicable  to  any  crea- 
ture ;  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  religion,  and  therefore  one  of  the 
choicest  acts  of  it;  viz.  prayer  and  invocation.  To  direct  our  vows 
and  petitioiis  to  any  one  else,  is  to  invade  the  peculiarity  of  this 
perfection  in  God,  and  to  rank  some  creatures  in  a  partnership  with 
tdm  in  it 

2.  This  attribute  is  injured  by  curiosity  of  knowledge ;  especially 
of  future  things,  which  God  hath  not  discovered  in  natural  causes, 
or  supernatural  revelation.  It  is  a  common  error  of  men's  spirits  to 
aspire  to  know  what  God  would  have  hidden,  and  to  pry  into  Divine 
secrets ;  and  naany  men  are  more  willing  to  remam  without  the 
knowledge  of  those  things  which  may,  with  a  little  industry,  be  at- 
tained, than  be  divested  of  the  cunositv  of  inquiring  into  those 
things  which  are  above  their  reach ;  it  is  nence  that  some  have  laid 
aside  the  study  of  the  common  remedies  of  nature  to  find  out  the 
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pUlosoplier's  stone,  which  searce  any  ever  yet  attempted  but  sunk 
in  the  enterprise.^  Prom  this  inclination  to  Know  the  most  abstruse 
and  difficult  things,  it  is  that  the  horrors  of  ma^c  and  vanities  of 
astrology  have  sprung,  whereby  men  have  thought  to  find,  in  a  com* 
meree  with  devils  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  stars,  the  events  of 
their  lives,  and  the  disposal  of  states  and  kingdoms.  Hence,  also, 
arose  those  multitudes  of  ways  of  divination,  invented  among  the 
heathen,  and  practised  too  commonly  in  these  ages  of  the  world. 
This  is  an  invasion  of  God's  prerogative,  to  whom  secret  things  be- 
long (Deut.  xxix.  29);  "Secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God, 
but  revealed  things  oelong  to  us  and  our  children."  It  is  an  intol- 
erable boldness  to  attempt  tofathom  those,  the  knowledge  whereof 
God  hath  reserved  to  himself,  and  to  search  that  which  God  will 
have  to  surpass  our  understandings,  whereby  we  more  truly  envy 
God  a  knowledge  superior  to  our  own,  than  we,  in  Adam,  imagined 
that  he  envied  us.  Ambition  is  the  greatest  cause  of  this ;  ambition 
to  be  accounted  some  great  thing  among  men,  by  reason  of  a  knowl- 
edge estranged  from  the  common  mass  of  mankind,  but  more  espe* 
ci^y  that  soaring  pride  to  be  equal  with  God^  which  lurks  in  our 
nature  ever  since  the  fall  of  our  first  parents :  this  is  not  yet  laid 
aside  by  men,  though  it  was  the  first  tning  that  embroiled  the  world 
with  the  wrath  of  God.  Some  think  a  curiosity  of  knowledge  was 
the  cause  of  the  fall  of  devils ;  I  am  sure  it  was  the  fall  of  Adam, 
and  is  yet  the  crime  of  his  posterity ;  had  he  been  contented  to  know 
what  God  had  furnished  him  with,  neither  he  nor  his  posterity  had 
smarted  under  the  venom  of  the  serpent's  breath.  All  curious  and 
bold  inquiries  into  things  not  revealed  are  an  attempt  upon  the 
throne  of  God,  and  are  both  sinftil  and  pernicious,  like  to  glaring 
upon  the  sun,  where,  instead  of  a  greater  acuteness,  we  meet  with 
blindness,  and  too  dearly  buy  our  ignorance  in  attempting  a  super- 
fluous knowledge.  As  Grod  s  knowledge  is  destined  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  so  should  ours  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  world; 
and  not  degenerate  into  vain  speculations. 

3.  This  attribute  is  injured  by  swearing  by  creatures.  To  sweat 
by  the  name  of  God,  in  a  righteous  cause,*  when  we  are  lawfully 
called  to  it  by  a  superior  power,  or  for  the  necessary  decision  of  some 
controversy,  for  the  ends  of  charity  and  justice,  is  an  act  of  religion, 
and  a  partof  worship,  founded  upon,  and  directed  to,  the  honor  of 
this  attribute;  by  it  we  acknowledge  the  glory  of  his  infallible 
knowledge  of  all  things ;  but  to  swear  by  false  gods,  or  by  any  crea- 
ture, is  blasphemous ;  it  sets  the  creature  in  the  place  oi  God,  and 
invests  it  in  that  which  is  the  peculiar  honor  of  the  Divinity ;  for 
when  any  swear  truly,  they  intend  the  invocation  of  an  infallible 
Witness,  and  the  bringing  an  undoubted  testimony  for  what  they  do 
assert:  while,  an 7,  therefore,  swear  by  a  creature,  or  a  false  god, 
they  profess  that  that  creature,  or  that  which  they  esteem  to  be  a 
god,  is  an  infallible  witness,  which  to  be  is  only  the  right  of  God ; 
they  attribute  to  the  creature  that  which  is  ^the  property  of  God 
alone,  to  know  the  heart,  and  to  be  a  witnes&  whether  they  speak 
true  or  no :  and  this  was  accoimted,  by  all  nations,  Ihe  true  design 

^  Amynuit  Moral.  Tom.  in.  p.  16,  te  •  Oajetan,  Sum.  p.  190. 
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of  an  oatli.  Aa  to  swear  falsely  is  a  plain  denial  of  tte  all-knowledge 
of  God,  so  to  swear  by  any  creature  is  to  set  the  creature  upon  the 
throne  of  God,  in  ascribing  that  perfection  to  the  creature  wliich 
sovereignly  belongs  to  the  Creator ;  for  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any 
to  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  heart,  but  of  him  that  is  the  seaxcher 
of  hearts. 

4.  We  sin  against  this  attribute  by  censuring  the  hearts  of  others. 
An  open  crime,  indeed,  falls  under  our  cognizance,  and  therefore 
under  our  judgment ;  for  whatsoever  falls  under  the  authority  of 
man  tp  be  punished,  falls  under  the  judgment  of  man  to  be  censured, 
as  an  act  contrary  to  the  law  of  God ;  yet,  when  a  censure  is  built 
upon  the  evil  of  the  act  which  is  obvious  to  the  view,  if  we  take  a 
step  farther  to  judge  the  heart  and  state,  we  leave  the  revealed  rule 
of  the  law,  and  ambitiously  erect  a  tribunal  equal  with  God's,  and 
usurp  a  judicial  power,  pertaining  only  to  the  Supreme  Governor  of 
the  world,  and  consequently  pretend  to  be  possessed  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  omniscience,  which  is  necessary  to  render  him  capable  of  the 
exercise  of  that  sovereign  authority  :  for  it  is  in  respect  of  his  do- 
minion that  God  hath  the  supreme  right  to  judge ;  and  in  respect  of 
his  knowledge  that  he  hath  an  incommunicable  capacity  to  judge. 
In  an  action  that  is  doubtful,  the  good  or  evil  whereof  depends  only 
upon  God's  determination,  and  wherein  much  of  the  judgment  de- 
pends upon  the  discerning  the  intention  of  the  agent,  we  cannot 
judge  any  man  without  a  manifest  invasion  of  God's  peculiar  right : 
such  actions  are  to  be  tried  by  God's  knowledge,  not  by  our  surmises ; 
God  only  is  the  master  in  such  cases,  to  whom  a  person  stands  or 
fells  (Eom.  xiv.  4).     'Till  the  true  principle  and  ends  of  an  action  be 
known  by  the  confession  of  the  party  acting  it,  a  true  judgment  of 
it  is  not  in  our  power.     Principles  and  ends  lie  deep  and  hid  from 
us ;  and  it  is  intolerable  pride  to  pretend  to  have  a  joint  kev  with 
God  to  open  that  cabinet  which  he  hath  reserved  to  himseli.     Be- 
sides the  violation  of  the  rule  of  charity  in  misconstruing  actions 
which  mav  be  great  and  generous  in  their  root  and  principle,  we  in- 
vade God  s  right,  as  if  our  ungrounded  imaginations  and  conjectures 
were  in  joint  commission  with  this  sovereign  perfection;  and  thereby 
we  become  usurping  judges  of  evil  thoughts  (James  ii.  4).     It  is, 
therefore.,  a  boldness  worthy  to  be  punished  by  the  judge,  to  assume 
to  ourselves  the  capacity  and  authority  of  him  ^ho  is  the  only  Judge : 
for  as  the  execution  of  the  Divine  law,  for  the  inward  violation  of 
it,  belongs  only  to  God,  so  is  the  right  of  judging  a  prerogative  be- 
longing only  to  his  omniscience ;  his  right  is,  therefore,  invaded,  if 
we  pretend  to  a  knowledge  of  it     This  humor  of  men  the  apostle 
checks,  when  he  saith  (1  Cor.  iv.  5),  "  He  that  judgeth  me  is  the 
Lord ;  therefore  judge  nothing  before  the  time,  until  the  Lord  come, 
who  will  manifest  the  counsels  of  all  hearts."    It  is  not  the  time  yet 
for  God  to  erect  the  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  men's  hearts,  and  the 
principles  of  their  actions ;  he  hath  reserved  the  glorious  discovery 
of  this  attribute  for  another  season :  we  must  not,  therefore,  presume 
to  judge  of  the  counsels  of  men's  hearts  till  God  hath  revealed  them 
by  opening  the  treasures  of  his  own  knowledge ;  much  less  are  we 
to  judge  any  man's  final  condition.   Manasseh  may  sacrifice  to  devils^ 
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and  unconverted  Paul  tear  the  clmrcli  in  pieces ;  but  God  had  mercy 
OB  them,  and  called  them.  The  actions  may  be  censured,  not  the 
state,  ibr  we  know  not  whom  God  may  call.  In  censuring  men,  we 
may  doubly  imitate  the  devil,  in  a  false  accusation  of  the*  brethreUi 
as  well  as  in  an  ambitious  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  God. 

Secondly,  This  perfection  is  injured  by  presuming  upon  it,  or 
making  an  ill  use  of  it.  As  in  the  neglect  of  prayer  lor  tne  supply 
of  men's  wants,  beoau*?e  God  knows  them  already,  so  that  th^t  whicn 
13  an  encouragement  to  prayer,  they  make  the  reason  of  restraining 
it  before  God.  Prayer  is  not  to  aominister  knowledge  to  God,  but 
to  acknowledge  this  admirable  perfection  of  the  Divine  nature.  K 
God  did  not  know,  there  were  indeed  no  use  of  prayer ;  it  would  be 
as  vain  a  thing  to  send  up  our  prayers  to  heaven,  as  to  implore  the 
senseless  statue,  or  picture  of  a  pnnce,  for  a  protection.  We  pray 
because  God  knows :  for  though  ne  knows  our  wants  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  vision,  yet  he  will  not  know  them  jvith  a  knowledge  of 
supply,  till  he  be  sought  unto  (Matt.  vi.  32,  33 ;  vii.  11.)  Au  the 
excellencies  of  God  are  ground  of  adoration ;  and  this  excellency 
is  the  ground  of  that  part  of  worship  we  call  prayer.  If  God  be 
to  be  worshipped,  he  is  to  be  called  upon :  invocations  of  his  name 
in  our  necessities  is  a  chief  act  of  worship ;  whence  the  temple,  the 
place  of  solemn  worshk),  was  not  called  the  house  of  sacrifice,  but 
the  house  of  prayer.  Prayer  was  not  appointed  for  God's  informa- 
tion, as  if  he  were  ignorant,  but  for  the  expression  of  our  desires ; 
not  to  furnish  him  with  a  knowledge  of  what  we  want,  but  to  mani- 
fest to  him,  by  some  rational  sign  convenient  to  our  nature,  our 
sense  of  that  want,  which  he  knows  by  himself.  So  that  prayer 
is  not  designed  to  acquaint  God  with  our  wants,  but  to  express  the 
desire  of  a  remedy  of  our  wants.  God  knows  our  wants,  out  hacth 
not  mack  promises  barely  to  our  wants,  but  to  our  asking,  that  his 
omniscience  in  hearing,  as  well  as  his  sufficiency  in  supplying,  may 
have  a  sensible  honor  in  our  acknowledgments  and  receipts.  It  is 
therefore  an  ill  use  of  this  excellency  of  God  to  neglect  prayer  to 
him  as  needless,  because  he  knows  already. 

Thirdly.  This  perfection  of  God  is  wronged  by  a  practical  denial 
of  it  It  is  the  language  of  every  sin,  and  so  God  tates  it  when  he 
comes  to  reckon  witn  men  for  their  impieties.  Upon  this  he  charges 
the  greatness  of  the  iniquity  of  Israel,  the  overflowing  of  blood  in 
the  land,  and  the  perverseness  of  the  city :  "  They  say,  the  Lord 
hath  forsaken  the  earth,  and  the  Lord  sees  not"  (Ezek.  ix.  9) :  they 
deny  his  eyes  to  see,  and  his  resolution  to  punish. 

i:  It  win  appear,  in  forbearing  8in  from^a  sense  of  man's  knowL 
«  edge,  not  of  &od's.  Open  impieties  are  refrained  because  of  the 
eye  of  man,  but  secret  sins  are  not  checked  because  of  the  eye  of 
God.  Wickedness  is  committed  in  darkness,  that  is  restrained  in 
Hght,  as  if  darkness  were  as  great  a  clog  to  God's  eyes  as  it  is  to 
OUTS ;  as  thoiigh  his  eyes  were  muffled  with  the  curtains  of  the 
night  (Job  xxii.  14.)  This,  it  is  likely,  was  at  the  root  of  Jonah's 
flight;  he  might  have  some  secret  thought  that  his  Master's  eye 
could  not  follow  him,  as  though  the  close  hatches  of  a  ship  covld 
aecure  him  from  the  knowledge  of  God,  as  well  as  the  sides  of  a  ship 
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could  from  die  dashing  of  the  waves.  What  lies  most  op 
conscience  when  it  is  graciouslj'  wounded,  is  least  regarded  ■ 
temned  when  it  is  basely  iuchned.  David's  heart  Smote  hi 
only  for  his  sin  in  the  gross,  but  as  particularly  cirumstantia 
the  commission  of  it  in  the  Bight  of  fiod  (Ps.  Il  4) :  "  Againi 
thee  only  have  I  sinned,  and  done  this  evil  in  thy  sight." 
knew  the  reason  of  Uriah's  death  but  myself,  and  because 
knew  it  not,  I  neglected  any  regard  to  this  Divine  eye. 
Jacob's  &un8  used  their  brother  Joseph  so  barbarously,  the 
care  to  hide  it  from  their  father,  but  cast  away  all  thougnts  c 
from  wboni  it  could  not  be  concealed.  Doth  not  the  presenc 
child  bridle  a  man  &om  the  act  of  a  longed-for  sin,  when  ti 
of  God  is  of  no  force  to  restrain  him,  as  if  God's  knowledg 
of  less  value  thaa  the  sight  of  a  little  boy  or  Rirl,  as  if  a  chu 
could  see,  and  God  were  blind?  He  that  will  forbear  an  nni 
action  for  fear  of  an  informer,  will  not  forbear  it  for  God 
God's  omniscience  were  not  as  full  an  intelligencer  to  him,  e 
can  be  an  informer  to  a  magistrate.  As  we  acknowledge  the 
of  men  seeing  us  when  we  are  ashamed  to  commit  a  filthy 
in  their  view,  so  we  discover  the  power  of  God  seeing  us,  wh 
regard  not  what  we  do  before  the  light  of  hb  eyes.  Secret  s 
more  against  God  than  open :  open  sins  are  against  the  law ; 
sins  are  against  the  law,  and  this  prime  perfection  of  hb  i 
The  majesty  of  God  b  not  only  violated,  but  the  omniaciei 
God  disowned,  who  is  the  only  witness ;  we  must,  in  all  of 
either  imagine  him  to  be  witnout  eyes  to  behold  us,  or  with 
arm  of  justice  to  punish  us.  And  often  it  is,  I  believe,  ii 
cases,  that  if  any  thoughts  of  God's  knowledge  strike  upoE 
they  quickly  damp  them,  lest  they  should  begin  to  itoow  whs 
fear,  and  fear  that  they  might  not  eat  their  pleasant  sinful  (lo 
2,  It  appears  in  partial  confessions  of  sin  before  God.  . 
a  free,  full,  and  ingenious  confession,  we  offer  a  due  glory  1 
attribute,  so  by  a  feigned  and  curtailed  confession,  we  deny  b 
honor  of  it :  for,  though  by  any  confession  we  in  part  own  I 
be  a  Sovereign  and  Judge,  yet  by  a  half  and  pared  acknc 
ment,  we  own  him  to  be  no  more  than  a  bomane  and  ignorar 
Achan'a  full  confession  gave  God  the  glory  of  hb  omniscience 
ifested  in  the  discovery  of  his  secret  crime.  "  And  Joshua  sail 
Achan,  My  son,  give,  I  pray  thee,  glory  to  the  Lord  God  of 
and  make  confession  unto  him"  (JoSiua  vii,  19.)  And  so  (Ps. 
"  Whoso  offcreth  praise  glorifieth  me,"  or  confession,  as  the  wo 
nifieth,  in  which  sense  I  would  rather  take  it,  referring  to  this 
ute,  wliich  God  seems  to  tax  sinners  with  the  denial  of  (ver.  2' 
ling  them  that  he  would  open  the  records  of  their  sins  before 
and  indict  them  particularly  for  every  one.  If,  therefore,  you 
glorify  this  attribute,  which  shall  one  day  break  open  you 
sciences,  offer  to  me  a  sincere  confession.  When  David  spea 
the  hnpi>ino33  of  n  pardoned  mnn,  he  adds,  "  in  whose  pji.rit 
is  no  "■iiile,"''  not  meaning  a  sincerity  in  general,  but  an  ing< 
in  comessing.    To  excuse,  or  extenuate  sin,  b  to  deny  Gc 

*  P>.  xzxiL  1,  %  Cunero.  p.  S9,  ooL  1. 
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hiowledge  of  the  depths  of  our  deceitftil  hearts :  when  we  will 
tiiince  it  rather  than  aggravate  it ;  lay  it  upon  the  inducements  of 
others,  when  it  was  the  free  act  of  our  own  wills,  study  shifts  to 
deceive  our  Judge ;  this  is  to  speak  lies  of  him,  as  the  expression 
is  (Hos.  viL  13),  as  though  he  were  a  God  easy  to  be  cheated,  and 
knew  no  more  than  we  were  willing  to  declare.  "What  did  Saul's 
transferrinff  his  sin  from  himself  to  the  people  (1  Sam.  xv.  15),  but 
charge  God  with  a  defect  in  this  attribute  ?  When  man  could  not 
be  like  (Jod,  in  his  knowledge,  he  would  fancy  a  God  like  to  him 
in  his  ignorance,  and  imagine  a  possibility  of  hiding  himself  from 
his  knowledge.  And  all  men  tread,  more  or  less,  in  their  father's 
steps,  and  are  fruitful  to  devise  distinctions  to  disguise  errors  in 
doctrine,  and  excuses  to  palliate  errors  in  practice :  tnis  crime  Job 
removes  from  himself  when  he  speaks  oi  several  acts  of  his  sin- 
cerity (Job  xxxL  S3) :  "  If  I  covered  my  transgressions  as  Adam, 
by  hading  my  iniquitv  in  my  bosom :"  I  hid  not  any  of  my  sins  in 
my  own  conscience,  but  acknowledged  God  a  witness  to  them,  and 
gave  him  the  glory  of  his  knowledge  by  a  free  confession.  I  did 
not  conceal  it  from  God  as  Adam  did,  or  as  men  ordinarilv  do;  as 
if  God  could  understand  no  mcJre  of  their  secret  crimes  than  they 
win  let  him,  and  had  no  more  sense  of  their  faults  than  they  would 
fomish  him  with.  As  the  first  rise  of  confession  is  the  owning  of 
this  attribute  (for  the  justice  of  God  would  not  scare  men,  nor  the 
holiness  of  GckI  awe  them,  without  a  sense  of  his  knowledge  of 
their  iniquities^),  so  to  drop  out  some  fragments  of  confession,  dis- 
cover some  sins,  and  conceal  others,  is  a  plain  denial  of  the  exten- 
siveness  of  the  Divine  knowledge. 

3.  It  is  discovered  by  putting  God  off  with  an  outside  worship. 
Men  are  often  flatterers  of  God,  and  think  to  bend  him  by  formal 
giavering  devotions,  without  the  concurrence  of  their  hearts ;  as 
Siough  he  could  not  pierce  into  the  darkness  of  the  mind,  but  did 
as  little  know  us  as  one  man  knows  another.  There  are  such  things 
as  feigned  lips  (Ps.  xvii.  1),  a  contradiction  between  the  heart  and  the 
tongue,  a  clamor  in  the  voice,  and  scoflSng  in  the  soul ;  a  crying  out 
to  God,  thou  art  my  Father,  the  guide  of  my  youth,  and  yet  speak- 
ing and  doing  evil  to  the  utmost  of  ouwpower  (Jer.  iii.  4,  5).  As  if 
God  could  be  imposed  upon  by  fawning  pretences;  and  like  old 
Isaac,  take  Jacob  tor  Esau,  and  be  cozened  by  the  smell  of  his  gar- 
ments: as  if  he  could  not  discern  the  negro  heart  under  an  angel's 
garb.  Thus  Ephraim,  the  ten  tribes,  apostatized  from  the  true  re- 
Egion,  would  go  with  their  flocks  and  their  herds  to  seek  the  Lord 
(Hob.  v.  6),  would  sacrifice  multitudes  of  sheep  and  heifers,  which 
was  the  main  outside  of  the  Jewish  religion ;  only  with  their  flocks 
aiid  their  herds,  not  with  their  hearts,  with  those  inward  qualifica- 
tions of  deep  humiliation  and  repentance  for  sin ;  as  though  outside 
appearances  limited  God's  observation,  whereas  God  had  told  them 
before  (ver.  8),  that  he  "knew  Ephraim,  and  Israel  was  not  hid  from 
him."  Thus  to  do  is  to  put  a  cheat  upon  God,  and  think  to  blind 
his  all-seeing  eye,  and  therefore  it  is  called  deceit  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  86). 
They  did  flatter  him  with  their  mouths.  The  word  nv\t  signifies  to 
deceive,  as  well  as  to  flatter ;  not  that  they,  or  any  else,  can  deceive 
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God,  but  it  impHes  an  endeavor  to  dea'ive  liira,  by  a  few  dissei 

ling  words  and  gestures,  or  an  imagination  that  Ood  waa  satis: 
Vith  bare  profeaBiona,  and  would  not  concern  himself  in  a  fuft 
inquisition.  This  is  an  unworthy  conceit  of  God,  to  fancy  that 
can  satisfy  for  inward  sins,  and  avert  approaching  judgments, 
external  offerings,  by  a  loud  voice  with  a  felse  heart,  as  if  God  (1 
children)  would  be  pleased  with  the  glittering  of  an  empty  shell, 
the  rattling  of  atones,  the  chinkling  of  money,  a  mere  voice  i 
crying,  without  inward  frames  and  intentions  of  service. 

4,  In  cherishing  multitudes  of  evil  thoughts.  No  man  but  wo 
blush  for  shame,  if  the  base,  impure,  slovenly  thoughts,  either  in 
out  of  duties  of  worship,  were  visible  to  the  understanding  of  mi 
how  diligent  would  he  be  to  curb  hia  luxuriant  and  unworthy  fane 
as  well  as  bite  in  his  words !  but  when  we  give  the  reins  to  the  i 
tions  of  our  hearts,  and  suffer  them  to  run  at  random  without  a  cu 
it  is  an  evidence  we  are  not  concerned  for  their  fiilling  under 
notice  of  the  eye  of  God ;  and  it  argues  a  very  weak  belief  of  1 
perfection,  or  scarce  any  belief  at  all.  Who  can  think  any  ma 
heart,  possessed  with  a  sense  of  this  infinite  excellency,  that  sufl 
his  mind,  in  his  meditations  on  Go3,  to  wander  into  every  sty,  a 
be  picking  up  stones  upon  a  dunghill?  What  doth  it  intimate,  ] 
that  those  thoughts  are  as  invisible,  or  unaudible  to  God,  as  they 
to  men  without  the  garments  of  words  ?e  When  a  man  thinks 
obscene  things,  his  own  natural  notions,  if  revived,  would  tell  1 
that  God  discerns  what  he  thinks,  that  the  depths  of  his  heart  . 
open  to  him :  and  the  voice  of  those  notions  are — deface  those  Vi 
imaginations  out  of  your  minda  But  what  is  done?  Men  c 
away  rational  light,  muster  up  conceits  that  God  sees  them  n 
knows  them  not,  and  so  sink  into  the  puddle  of  their  sordid  imag 
atioDs,  aa  though  they  remained  in  darkness  to  God.  I  might  f 
ther  instance.  In  omissions  a_f  prayer,  which  arise  sometimes  fron 
flat  atheism :  who  will  call  upon  a  God,  that  believes  no  such  Beiu 
or  from  partial  atheism,  either  a  denial  of  God's  sufficiency  to  he 
or  of  his  omniscience  to  know,  as  if  God  were  like  the  statue 
Jupiter  in  Crete,  framed  witnout  ears.  In  tiie  hypocritical  preUmces 
men,  to  exempt  them  from  tht  service  Ood  caUs  them.  to.  When  m 
pretend  one  thing  and  intend  another :  this  lurks  in  the  veins  son 
times  of  the  best  men ;  sometimes  it  ariseth  from  the  fear  of  ma 
when  men  are  more  afraid  of  the  power  of  man,  than  of  dissembit 
with  the  Almighty,  it  will  pretend  a  virtue  to  cover  a  secret  wi 
and  choose  the  tongue  of  the  crafty  as  the  expression  in  Job  (( 
XV.  5).  The  case  is  plain  in  Mosea,  who,  when  ordered  to  underta 
an  eminent  service,  pretends  a  want  of  eloquence,  and  an  ungra 
ful  "  slowness  of  speech"  (Exod.  iv.  10).  This  generous  soul,  tl; 
before  was  not  afraid  to  discover  himself  in  the  midst  of  Egj'pt  1 
his  countrymen,  answers  sneakingly  to  God,  and  would  veil  1 
carnal  fear  with  a  pretence  of  insufficiency  and  humility ;  "  W 
am  I,  that  I  should  go  unto  Pharaoh  (Exod.  iii,  11)?  He  could  n 
well  allege  an  inability  to  go  to  Pharaoh,  since  he  had  had  an  ed 
cation  in  the  Egyptian  learning,  which  rendered  him  capable  to  i 

*  Dr«iel.  MIoetsB,  lib  U  Okp.  10>  p.  SBT. 
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pear  at  court.  God  at  last  imcasetli  him,  and  shews  it  all  to  be  a 
oissiinulatioD,  and  whatsoever  was  the  pretence,  fear  lay  at  the  bot- 
toiiL  He  was  afraid  of  his  life  upon  his  appearance  before  Pharaoh, . 
from  whose  face  he  had  fled  upon  the  slaying  the  Egyptians;  which 
God  intimates  to  him  (Exod.  iv.  19),  **  Go,  and  return  into  Egypt, 
for  all  the  men  are  dead  which  sought  thy  life."  What  doth  this 
carriage  speak,  but  as  if  God's  eye  were  not  upon  our  inward  parts, 
as  though  we  could  lock  him  out  of  our  hearts,  that  cannot  be  shut 
out  from  any  creek  of  the  hearts  of  men  and  angels  ? 

Use  n.  is  of  comfort.  It  is  a  ground  of  great  comfort  under  the 
present  dispensation  wherein  we  are ;  we  have  heard  the  doctrinal 
part,  and  (rod  hath  given  us  the  experimental  part  of  it  in  his  spe- 
cial providence  this  day,  upon  the  stage  of  the  world.^  And,  bless- 
ed be  God,  that  he  hath  given  us  a  ground  of  comfort,  without  going 
out  of  our  ordinary  course  to  fetch  it,  whereby  it  seems  to  be  pecu- 
liarly of  God's  ordering  for  ua 

1.  It  is  a  comfort  in  all  the  clandestine  contrivances  of  men  against 
the  church.  His  eyes  pierce  as  fer  as.  the  depths  of  hell,  ^ot  one 
of  his  church's  adversaries  lies  in  a  mist ;  all  are  as  plain  as  the  stars 
which  he  numbers:  "  Mine  adversaries  are  all  before  thee"  (Ps.  Ixix, 
19),  more  exactly  known  to  thee  than  I  can  recount  them.  It  is  igt 
prophecy  of  Christ,  wherein  Christ  is  brought  in  speaking  to  God 
of  his  own  and  the  church's  enemies:  he  comforts  himself  with  this, 
that  God  hath  his  eye  upon  every  particular  person  among  his  ad- 
versaries :  he  knows  where  they  repose  themselves,  when  they  go 
out  to  consult,  and  when  they  come  in  with  their  resolves.  He  dis- 
cerns all  the  rage  that  spirits  their  hearts,  in  what  comer  it  lurks, 
how  it  acts ;  all  the  disordtrs,  motions  of  it,  and  every  object  of  that 
rage ;  he  cannot  be  deceived  by  the  closest  and  subtlest  person. 
Thus  God  speaks  concerning  Sennacherib  and  his  host  against  Jeru« 
salem  (Isa.  xxxvii.  28,  29).  After  he  had  spoke  of  the  forming  of 
his  church,  and  the  weaKuess  of  it,  he  aads,  "  But  I  know  thy 
abode,  and  thy  going  out,  and  thy  coming  in,  and  thy  rage  against 
me.  Because  thy  rage  against  me,  and  thy  tumult,  is  come  up  into 
mine  ears,  therefore  will  I  put  my  hook  in  thy  nose,  and  my 
bridle  in  thy  lips,  and  I  will  turn  thee  back,"  &c.  He  knows  all  the 
methods  of  the  counsels,  the  stages  they  had  laid,  the  manner  of  the 
execution  of  their  designs,  all  the  ways  whither  they  turned  them- 
selves, and  would  use  them  no  better  "than  men  do  devouring  fish 
and  untamed  beasts,  with  a  hook  in  the  nose,  and  a  bridle  in  the 
mouth.  Those  statesmen  (in  Isa.  xxix.  15)  thought  their  contriv- 
ances too  deep  for  God  to  fathom,  and  too  close  for  God  to  irus- 
trate;  "they  seek  deep  to  hide  their  counsels  from  the  Lord ;  surely 
your  turning  of  things  upside  down  shall  be  esteemed  as  the  pot- 
ter's clay,"  of  no  more  force  and  understanding  than  a  potter's  ves- 
sel, which  understands  not  its  own  form  wrought  by  the  artificer, 
nor  the  use  it  is  put  to  by  the  buyer  and  possessor ;  or  shall  be  es-  , 
teemed  as  a  potter's  vessel,  that  can  be  as  easily  flung  back  into  the 
mass  from  whence  it  ivas  taken,  as  preserved  in  the  figure  it  is  now 
endued  with.    No  secret  designer  is  shrouded  from  God's  sight,  or 

*  NoY.  1678,  when  the  Popish  Plot  was  disoovered: 
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can  be  sheltefed  from  God's  arm ;  he  understands  the  venon 
their  hearts  better  than  we  can  feel  it,  and  discovers  their  ini 
fury  more  plainly  than  we  can  see  the  sting  or  teeth  of  a  viper  v 
they  are  opened  for  mischief;  and  to  what  purpose  doth  God  k 
and  see  them,  but  in  order  to  deliver  his  people  from  them  ir 
own  due  time  ?  "  I  know  their  sorrow,  and  am  come  down  to  do 
them  (Exod.  iii.  7,  8).  The  walla  of  Jerusalem  are  continiia]l\ 
fore  him ;  he  knows,  therefore,  all  that  would  undermine  and 
molish  them ;  none  can  hurt  Zion  bj  any  ignorance  or  inadverti 
in  God,  It  ia  observable,  that  our  Saviour,  aasuming  to  himsf 
different  title  in  every  epistle  to  the  seven  churches,  doth  pa 
ularly  ascribe  to  himaell  this  of  knowledge  and  wrath  in  tLf 
Thyatira,  an  emblem  or  description  of  the  Romish  state  (Be 
18) :  "  And  unto  the  angel  of  the  church  of  Thyatira  write,  T 
things,  aaith  the  Son  of  God,  who  hath  liis  eyes  like  a  flame  of 
and  his  feet  like  fine  brass."  His  eyes,  like  a  flame  of  fire,  are 
piercing  nature,  insinuating  themselves  into  all  the  pores  and  j 
of  the  body  they  encoanter  wjth,  and  hia  feet  like  brass,  to  c 
them  wilh,  is  explained  (ver.  23),  "  I  will  kill  her  children 
death,  and  all  the  churches  shall  know  that  I  am  he  which  sear 
the  reins  and  the  heart,  and  I  will  give  to  every  one  of  you  ace 
ing  to  your  works."  lie  knows  every  design  of  the  Romish  p 
designed  by  that  church  of  Thyatira.it  Jezebel,  there,  signiti 
whorish  church ;  such  a  church  as  shall  act  as  Jezebel,  Ahab's  i 
who  was  not  only  a  worshipper  of  idols,  but  propagated  idolatr 
Israel,  slew  the  prophets,  persecuted  Elijah,  murdered  Naboth, 
name  whereof  signifies  prophecy,  seized  upon  his  possession.  . 
if  it  be  said  that  (ver,  19)  this  church  w^  commended  for  her  wc 
faith,  patience,  it  is  true  Rome  did  at  first  strongly  profess  C] 
tianity,  and  maintained  the  interest  of  n,  but  afterwards  fellintc 
practice  of  Jezebel,  and  committed  spiritual  adultery :  and  is  sh 
be  owned  for  a  wife,  that  now  plays  the  harlot,  because  she 
honest  and  modest  at  her  first  marriage  ?  And  though  she  shul 
destroyed,  yet  not  speedily  (ver.  22) ;  "I -will  cast  her  into  ab 
seems  to  intimate  the  destruction  of  Jezebel,  not  to  be  at  once 
speedily,  but  in  a  lingering  way,  and  by  degrees,  as  sickness  i 
Buraea  a  body.'' 

2.  This  perfection  of  God  fits  him  to  be  a  special  object  of  ti 
If  he  were  forgetful,  what  comfort  could  we  have  in  any  prom 
How  could  we  depend  upon  him,  if  he  were  ignorant  of  our  sti 
.  His  compassion  to  pity  us,  his  readiness  to  relieve  us,  hia  powe 
protect  and  assist  us,  would  be  insignificant,  without  his  omnisci^ 
to  inform  his  goodness,  and  direct  the  arm  of  his  power.  This 
fection  is,  as  it  were,  God's  of&ce  of  intelhgence :  as  you  go  to  j 
memorandum-boob  to  know  what  you  are  to  do,  so  doth  God  to 
omniscience ;  this  perfection  is  God's  eye,  to  acquaint  him  with 
necessities  of  his  church,  and  directs  all  his  other  attributes  in  t 
exercise  for  and  about  bis  people.     You  may  depend  upon  his  mi 

t  For  the  eTiderroo  of  it  I  refer  jou  to  Dr.  Mora's  Exposition  of  th«  Sewm  Cbur 
worthy  every  learned  and  undents ndiog  mui'i  reading,  uid  of  ever;  tobw  Bomuu 
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Qiat  hatli  promised,  and  ii|)on  his  truth  to  perform ;  upon  his  suffi- 
ciency to  supply  you,  and  his  goodness  to  relieve  you,  and  his  right- 
eousness to  reward  you;  because  he  hath  an  infinite  understanding 
to  know  you  and  your  wants,  you  and  your  services.  And  without 
this  knowledge  of  his,  no  comfort  could  be  drawn  from  any  other 
perfection ;  none  of  them  could  be  a  sure  nail  to  hang  our  hopes  and 
confidence  upon.  This  ia  that  the  church  alway  celebrated  (Ps.  cv. 
7):  "He  hath  remembered  his  covenant  forever,  and  the  word  which 
he  hath  commanded  to  a  thousand  generations ;"  and  (ver.  42),  "  He 
remembered  his  holy  promise ;"  "  And  he  remembered  for  them  his 
covenant"  (Ps.  cvi.  45),  He  remembers  and  understands  his  cove- 
nant, therefore  his  promise  to  perform  it,  and  therefore  our  wants  to 
supply  them. 

3.  And  the  rither,  because  God  knows  the  peraons  of  all  his  own. 
He  hath  in  his  infinite  understanding,  the  exact  number  of  all  the  in* 
dividual  persons  that  belong  to  him  (2  Tim.  ii  19) :  "  The  Lord  knows 
them  that  are  his."  He  knows  all  things,  because  ne  hath  created  them ; 
and  he  knows  his  people  because  he  hath  not  only  made  them,  but  also 
chose  them ;  he  could  no  more  choose  he  knew  not  what,  than  he  could 
create  he  knew  not  what ;  and  he  knows  them  under  a  double  title :  of 
creation  as  creatures,  in  the  common  mass  of  creation ;  as  new  creatures 
by  a  particular  act  of  separation.  He  cannot  be  ignorant  of  them  in 
time,  whom  he  foreknew  from  eternity ;  his  knowledge  in  time  is 
the  same  he  had  from  eternity ;  he  foreknew  them  that  he  intended  to 
give  the  grace  of  faith  unto ;  and  he  knows  them  after  they  believe, 
because  he  knows  his  own  act,  in  bestowing  grace  upon  them,  and 
his  own  mark  and  seal  wherewith  he  hath  stamped  them.  No  doubt 
but  he  that  "  calls  the  stars  of  heaven  by  their  names"  (Ps.  clxvii, 
4),  knows  the  number  of  those  living  stars  that  i^arkle  in  the  firma* 
ment  of  his  church.  He  cannot  be  ignorant  of  their  persons,  when 
he  numbers  the  hairs  of  their  heads,  and  hath  registered  their  names 
in  the  book  of  life.  As  he  only  had  an  infinite  mercy  to  make  the 
choice,  so  he  only  hath  an  infinite  understanding  to  comprehend 
their  persons.  We  only  know  the  elect  of  God  by  a  moral  assurance 
in  the  judgment  of  charity,  when  the  conversation  of  men  is  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  God.  We  have  not  an  infallible  knowledge 
of  them,  we  may  be  often  mistaken ;  Judas,  a  devil,  may  be  judged 
by  man  for  a  saint,  till  he  be  stripped  of  his  disguise.  God  only 
hath  an  infallible  knowledge  of  them,  he  knows  his  own  records,  and 
the  counterparts  in  the  hearts  of  his  people ;  none  can  counterfeit 
his  seal,  nor  cdn  any  rase  it  out.  When  the  church  is  either  scat- 
tered like  dust  by  persecution,  or  overgrown  with  superstition  and 
idolatry,  that  there  is  scarce  any  grain  of  true  religion  appearing,  as 
in  the  time  of  Elijah,  who  complained  that  he  was  left  alone,  as  if 
the  church  had  been  rooted  out  of  that  comer  of  the  world  (1  Kings 
xix.  14,  18);  yet  God  knew  that  he  had  a  number  fed  in  a  cave,  and 
bad  reserved  seven  thousand  men  that  had  preserved  the  purity  of 
his  worship,  and  not  bowed  their  knee  to  Baal.*  Christ  Knew  his 
sheep,  as  well  as  he  is  known  of  them ;  yea,  better  than  they  can 
know  him  (John  x.  14).    History  acquaints  us,  that  Gyrus  liad  so 
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vast  a  memoiy,  that  he  knew  the  name  of  every  particulai  sold 

iu  Ms  army,  which  consisted  of  divers  nations;  shall  it  be  too  h( 
for  an  intinite  understandiog  to  know  every  one  of  that  host  t 
march  under  hia  banners  ?.  may  he  not  as  well  know  them,  as  kn 
the  number,  qualities,  influences,  of  those  stars  which  lie  concea 
from  our  eye,  as  well  as  those  that  are  visible  to  our  sense  7  Y 
he  knows  them,  as  a  geneial  to  employ  them,  as  a  shepherd  to  ii 
serve  them ;  he  knows  them  in  the  world  to  guard  mem,  and 
knows  them  when  they  are  out  of  the  world  to  gather  them,  and  c 
out  their  bodies,  though  wrapped  up  in  a  cloud  of  the  putrified  carca 
.of  the  wicked.  As  he  knew .  them  from  all  eternity  to  elect  the 
eo  he  knows  tliem  in  time  to  clothe  their  persons  with  righteousu( 
to  protect  their  persons  in  calamity,  according  to  his  good  pleasu 
and  at  last  to  raise  and  reward  them  according  to  his  promise. 

4.  We  may  take  comfort  from  hence,  that  our  sincerity  caimot 
unknown  to  an  infinite  understanding.     Not  a  way  of  the  righte( 
is  concealed  from  him,  and,  therefore,  "  they  shall  stand  in  judgnu 
before  him"  (Pa.  i.  6);  "The  Lord  knows  the  way  of  the  rightcou 
he  knows  them  to  observe  them,  and  he  knows  them  to  rewj 
them.     How  comfortable  is  it  to  appeal  to  this  attribute  of  God 
our  integrity,  with  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xx.  311    "Remember,  Lo 
how  I  have  walked  before  thee  in  truth,  and  with  a  perfect  heai 
Christ  himself  is  brought  in  in  this  prophetical  psalm 
the  comfort  of  this  attribute  (Ps.  xl,  9) :  "I  have  not 
lips,  0  Lord,  thou  knowest ;    meaning  his  faithfulnef 
the  righteousness  of  God.     Job  follows  the  same  step 
behold,  my  record  is  in  heaven,  and  my  witness  is  on  h 
19);  my  innocence  hath  the  testimony  of  men,  but  mj 
port  is  in  the  records  of  God.     Also  now,  or,  besides  ■ 
of  my  own  heart,  I  have  another  witness  in  heaven,  t1 
heart,  and  can  only  judge  of  the  principles  of  my  acti 
me  from  the  scorns  of  my  friends  and  the  accusations 
a  justification  of  my  innocence ;   he  repeats  it  twice 
greater  comfort  in  it,     God  knows  that  we  do  that  in 
of  our  hearts,  which  may  be  judged  by  men  to  be  done 
and  sordid  ends :  he  knows  not  only  the  outward  a( 
inward  .affection,  and  praises  that  which  men  often 
■writes  down  that  with  an  Euge/  "Well  done,  good  an 
"vant,"  which  men  daub  with  their  severest  censures 
How  refreshing  is  it  to  consider,  that  God  never  mistak 
ance  for  reality,  nor  is  led  by  the  judgment  of  man 
heaven,  and  laughs  at  their  follies  and  censures.     If 
.sounder  and  no  more  piercing  a  judgment  than  man, 
eincerest  souls  that  are  often  judged  hypocrites  by  so 
happiness  is  it  for  integrity  to  have  a  ju(%e  of  infinite  u 
who  will  one  day  wipe  off  the  dirt  of  worldly  reproac 
God  knows  the  least  dram  of  grace  and  righteousness 
of  his  people,  though  but  as  a  smoking  flax,  or  the  lea 
saving  conviction  (Matt  xii.  20),  and  knows  it  so  as 
■he  knows  that  work  he  hath  begun,  and  never  hath  hii 
it  to  abandon  it 
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6.  The  consideration  of  this  excellent  perfection  in  God  may  com- 
fort ns  in  our  secret  prayers,  sighs,  and  works.  If  God  were  not  of 
infinite  understanding  to  pierce  into  the  heart,  what  comfort  hath  a 
poor  creature  that  hath  a  scantiness  of  expressions  but  a  heart  in  a 
flame?  If  God  did  not  understand  the  heart,  fidth  and  prayer, 
which  are  eternal  works,  would  be  in  vain.  How  coulcf  he  give  tliat 
mercy  our  hearts  plead  for  if  he  were  ignorant  of  our  inward  aftec- 
tions  ?  Hypocrites  might  scale  heaven  by  lofty  expressions,  and  a 
sincere  soiil  come  short  of  the  happiness  he  is  prepared  for,  for  want 
of  flourishing  gifts.  Prayer  is  an  eternal  work ;  words  are  but  the 
garment  of  prayer ;  meditation  is  the  body,  and  affection  the  soul 
and  life  of  prayer;  "Give  ear  to  my  words,  0  Lord,  consider  my 
meditation''  (Ps.  v.  1).  Prayer  is  a  rational  act ;  an  act  of  the  mind 
not  the  act  of  a  parrot :  prayer  is  an  act  of  the  heart,  though  the 
speaking  prayer  is  the  work  of  the  tongue ;  now  God  gives  ear  to  the 
words,  but  he  considers  the  meditation  of  the  frame  of  the  heart. 
Consideration  is  a  more  exact  notice  than  hearing ;  the  act  only  of 
the  ear.  Were  not  God  of  an  infinite  understanding,  and  omnia^ 
cient,  he  might  take  fine  clothes,  a  heap  of  garments,  for  the  man 
himaelfl  and  be  put  oflF  by  glittering  words,  without  a  spiritual  frame. 
Wliat  matter  of  rejoicing  is  it  that  we  call  not  upon  a  deaf  and 
ignorant  idol,  but  on  one  that  listens  to  our  secret  petitions,  to  give 
them  a  dispatch,  that  knows  our  desires  afar  ofiT,  and  from  the  infi* 
niteness  of  his  mercy,  joined  with  his  omniscience,  stands  readv  to 
give  us  a  return  2  Hath  he  not  a  book  of  remembrance  for  tnem 
that  fear  him,  and  for. their  sighs  and  ejaculations  to  him,  as  well  as 
their  discourses  of  him,  (Mai.  iiL  16);  and  not  only  what  prayers 
they  utter,  but  what  gracious  and  holy  thoughts  they  have  of  him 
that  thought  upon  his  name  7  Though  millions  of  supplications  be 
put  up  at  the  same  time,  yet  they  Imve  all  a  distinct  file  (as  I  may 
say)  in  an  infinite  understanding,  which  perceives  and  comprehends 
them  alL  As  he  observes  nullions  of  sins  conmiitted  at  the  same 
time,  by  a  vast  number  of  persons,  to  record  them  in  order  to  pun- 
ishment, so  he  distinctly  discerns  an  infinite  number  of  cries,  at  the 
same  moment,  to  roister  them  in  order  to  an  answer.  A  sigh 
cannot  escape  an  infibnite  understanding,  though  crowded  among  a 
mighty  multitude  of  cries  from  others,  or  covered  with  many  unwel- 
come distractions  in  ourselves,  no  more  than  a  believing  touch  from 
the  woman  that  had  the  bloody  issue  could  be  concealed  from  Christ, 
and  be  undiscemed  from  the  press  of  the  thronging  multitudes :  our 
eroans  are  as  audible  and  intelligible  to  him  as  our  words,  and  he 
knows  what  ^  the  mind  of  his  own  Spirit,  though  expressed  in  no 
plainer  language  than  sobs  and  heavmgs  (Rom.  viii.  27).  Thus 
David  cheers  up  himself  under  the  neglects  of  his  friends  (Ps.  xxxviii. 
9) ;  "  Lord,  nay  desire  is  hefbre  thee,  and  my  groaning  is  not  hid 
mm  thee."  iHot  a  groan  of  a  panting  spirit  shall  be  lost,  till  God  hath 
lost  his  knowledge ;  not  a  petition  forgotten  while  God  hath  a  record, 
nor  a  tear  dried  while  God  hath  a  bottle  to  reserve  it  in  (Pa  Ivi.  8). 
Our  secret  works  are  also  known  and  observed  by  him ;  not  only 
our  outward  labor,  but  our  inward  love  in  it  ^Heb.  vi.  10).  I^  with 
Isaac,  we  go  privately  into  the  field  to  meditate,  or  secretly  ^*  cast 
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our  bread  upon  the  waters,"  he  keepa  hia  eye  upon  U8  to  reward 
ftod  returns  the  fruit  into  our  own  bosoms  (Matt  vi.  4,  6) ;  ; 
though  it  be  but  a  cupof  cold  water,  from  an  inward  spring  of  1( 
given  to  a  disciple,  "He  sees  your  works,  and  your  labor,  and  fa 
and  patience"  in  working  them  (Rev.  ii,  2);  all  the  marks  of  y 
industry,  and  strength  of  your  intentions,  and  will .  be  as  exac 
last,  in  order  to  a  due  praise,  as  to  open  siua,  in  order  to  a  just 
compense  (1  Cor,  iv.  6). 

6.  The  consideration  of  this  excellent  attribute  affords  comfor 
the  afflictions  of  good  men.  He  knows  their  pressures,  as  wel] 
hears  their  cries  (Exod.  iii.  7).  His  knowledge  comes  not  by  in 
mation  Irom  us ;  but  his  compassionate  listening  to  our  cries  spri 
from  his  own  inspection  into  our  sorrows ;  he  is  affected  witli  th 
before  we  make  any  discovery  of  them  ;  he  is  not  ignorant  of 
best  season,  when  they  may  be  usefully  inflicted,  and  when  t 
may  be  profitaby  removed.  The  tribu!ation  and  poverty  of 
church  is  not  unknown  to  him  (Rev.  ii.  8,  9) ;  "I  know  thy  wo 
and  tribulation,"  &c.  He  knows  their  works,  and  what  trifculat 
they  meet  with  for  him ;  he  sees  their  extremities,  when  they 
toiling  against  the  wind  and  tide  of  the  world  (Mark  vi.  48) ;  } 
the  natural  exigencies  of  the  multitude  are  not  neglected  by  hi 
he  discerns  to  take  care  of  them.  Our  Saviour  considered  the  tli 
days'  fasting  of  his  followers,  and  miraculously  provides  a  dish 
them  in  the  wilderness.  No  good  man  is  ever  out  of  God's  mi 
and  therefore  never  out  of  his  compassionate  care :  his  eye  pierc 
into  their  dungeons,  and  pities  their  miseries.  Joseph  may  for 
his  brethren,  and  the  disciples  not  know  Christ,  when  he  walks  u] 
the  midnight  waves  and  turbulent  Bea,^  but  a  lion's  den  cannot 
Bcure  a  Daniel  from  his  sight,  nor  the  depths  of  the  whale's  bt 
burj-  Jonah  from  the  Divine  understanding :  he  discerns  Peter  in 
chams,  and  Stephen  under  the  stones  of  martyrdom ;  he  knt 
Lazarus  under  his  tattered  rags,  and  Abel  wallowing  in  his  blot 
his  eye  and  knowledge  goes  along  with  hia  people,  when  they 
transplanted  into  foreign  countries,  and  sold  for  slaves  into  the  islai 
of  the  Grecians,  "  for  ne  will  raise  them  out  of  the  place"  (Joel 
6,  7).  He  would  defeat  the  hopes  of  the  persecutors,  and-  appl.' 
the  patience  of  his  people.  He  knows  his  people  in  the  taherna 
of  life,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  (Ps.  xxiii). 
knows  all  penal  evils,  becau.se  he  commissions  and  directs  them, 
knows  the  instruments,  because  they  are  his  sword  (Ps.  xviL  I 
and  he  knows  his  gracious  sufferer  because  he  hath  his  mark. 
discerns  Job  in  his  anguish,  and  the  devil  in  his  mjhce.  By 
direction  of  this  attribute  he  ordera  calamities,  and  rescues  from  tin 
"  Thou  hast  seen  it,  for  thou  beholdcst  mischief  and  spite"  (Ps- 
14).  That  is  the  comfort  of  the  psalmist,  and  the  comtort  of  ev( 
believer,  and  the  ground  of  comipitting  themselves  to  God  under 
the  injustice  of  men.  '  , 

7.  It  is  a  comfort  in  all  o\S  infirmities.  As  he  knows  our  sins 
charge  them,  so  he  knows  the  weakness  of  our  nature  te  pity 
As  his  infinite  understanding  may  scare  us,  because  he  knows  < 

^  hw-low'a  Mui't  It^ug«,  pp.  S9,  Sa 
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transgressions,  so  it  may  relieve  us,  because  he  knows  our  natural  mu- 
taUlity  in  our  first  creation ;  "he  knows  our  frame,  he  remembers  that 
we  are  dust"  (Ps.  dii  14).  'Tis  the  reason  of  the  precedent  verses  why 
he  removes  our  transgression  from  us,  why  he  is  so  backward  in 

SQuiahmg,  so  patient  in  waiting,  so  forward  in  pitying ;  Why  ?  He 
oth  not  only  remember  our  sins,  but  remember  our  frame  o^  form* 
ing;  what  brittle,  though  clear  glasses  we  were  by  creation,  how 
easy  to  be  cracked  I  He  rememoers  our  impotent  and  weak  con- 
dition by  corruption ;  what  a  sink  we  have  of  vain  imaginations  that 
remain  m  us  after  regeneration  ;  he  doth  not  only  consider  that  we 
were  made  according  to  his  ima^e,  and  therefore  able  to  stand,  but 
that  we  were  made  of  dust  ana  weak  matter,  and  had  a  sensitive 
soq],  like  that  of  beasts,  as  well  as  an  intellectual  nature,  like  that  of 
angels,  and  therefore  liable  to  follow  the  dictates  of  it,  without  exact 
care  and  watchfulness.  If  he  remembered  only  the  first,  there  would 
lie  no  issue  but  indignation ;  but  the  consideration  of  the  latter  moves 
tis  compassion.  How  miserable  should  we  be  for  want  of  this  per- 
fection in  the  Divine  nature,  whereby  God  remembers  and  reflects 
upon  his  past  act  in  our  first' frame,  and  the  mindfulness  of  our  con* 
dition  excites  the  motion  of  his  bowels  to  us  I  Had  he  lost  the 
knowledge  how  he  first  framed  us,  did  he  not  still  remember  the 
mptability  of  our  nature,  as  we  were  formed  and  stamped  in  his 
fflint,  how  much  more  wretched  would  our  condition  be  than  it  is  I 
If  his  remembrance  of  our  ori^nal  be  one  croimd  of  his  pity,  the 
sense  of  his  omniscience  should  be  a  ground  of  our  comfort  in  the 
sdmng  of  our  infirmities :  he  remembers  we  were  but  dust  when  he 
made  us,  and  yet  remembers  we  are  but  dust  while  he  preserves  and 
foAearsus. 

8.  It  is  some  comfort  in  the  fears  of  some  lurking  corruption  in 
our  hearts.  We  know  by  this  whither  to  address  ourselves  for  the 
Beareh  and  discovery  of'  it :  perhaps  some  blessings  we  want  are  re- 
^ed ;  some  calamities  we  understand  not  the  particular  cause  o£ 
tfe  inflicted ;  some  petitions  we  have  put  up,  hang  too  long  for  an 
answer ;  and  the  chariot  wheels  of  Divine  goodness  move  slow,  and 
are  long  in  coming.  Let  us  beg  the  aid  of  this  attribute  to  open  to 
OS  the  remoras,  to  discover  what  base  affection  there  is  that  retards 
tWfliereies  we  want,  or  attracts  the  affliction  we  feel,  or  bars  the 
door  against  the  return  of  our  supplications.  What  our  dim  sight 
cannot  discover,  the  clear  eyeiof  God  can  make  visible  to  us  (Job  x, 
2):  "Show  me  wherefore  thou  contendest  with  me."  As  in  want 
of  pardon,  we  particularly  plead  his  mercy,  and  in  our  desires  for 
tke  performance  of  his  promise,  we  argue  with  him  from  his  faith- 
ftlnesa,  so  in  the  fear  of  any  insincerity  or  hidden  corruption  we 
*iioiild  implore  his  omniscience :  for  as  God  is  a  God  in  covenant, 
J^rGod,  our  God  in  the  whole  of  his  nature,  so  the  perfections  of 
JJ3  nature  are  employed  in  their  several  stations,  as  assistances  of 
m  creatures.  Tnis  was  David's  practice  and  comfort,  after  that 
^e  meditation,  on  the  omniscience  and  omnipresence  of  God,  he 
tonia  his  thoughts  of  it  into  petitions  for  the  employment  of  it  in  the 
concerns  of  his  soul,  and  begs  a  mercy  suitable  to  the  glory  c^f  this 
peifectioD  (Ps.  cxxxix,  23) :  "  Search  me,  0  God,  and  try  my  hear^ 
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try  me,  and  know  my  thoughts ;"  dive  to  the  bottom  (ver,  24), 
see  if  there  be  any  wicked  way  ia  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way 
^lasting."  His  desire  is  not  barely  that  God  should  know  him, 
would  be  senseless  to  beg  of  God  that  he  should  have  mei 
iaithfulness,  or  power,  or  knowledge  in  his  nature ;  but  he  i 
the  exercise  of  this  attribute,  in  the  discoveiy  of  himself  to  hi 
in  order  to  hia  sight  of  any  wicked  way,  and  humiliation  for  i 
reformation  of  it,  in  order  to  his  conduct  to  everlasting  life.  . 
may  appeal  to  this  perfection  to  judge  ua  when  the  sincerity  < 
actions  IS  censured  by  others,  so  we  may  implore  it  to  sear 
■when  our  sincerity  is  questioned  by  ourselves,  that  our  mind: 
be  enlightened  hj  a  beam  from  his  "knowledge,  and  the  little  tl 
may  be  ftulled  out  of  their  dena  in  our  hearts  by  the  hand 
power.  In  particular,  it  ia  our  comfort  that  we  caa,  and  our 
silry  that  we  must  address  particularly  to  this,  when  we  e 
Bofemnly  in  S'work  of  self-exaroination ;  that  we  may  have  a  c 
eye  to  direct  us  than  our  own,  that  we  may 'not  mistake  bra 
cold,  or  counterfeit  graces  for  true ;  that  nothing  that  is  filth' 
St  to  be  cast  out,  may  escape  our  eight,  and  preserve  its  si 
And  we  need  not  question  the  laying  at  the  door  of  this  neglec 
not  calling  in  this  attribute  to  our  aid,  whose  proper  of&ce  it  is 
may  so  say,  to  search  and  inquire)  all  the  mistakes,  ill  aucces 
fruitlessness  of  our  endeavors  m  self-examination,  because  we  ' 
engage  in  it  in  the  pitiftd  strength  of  our  own  dimness,  and  i 
the  light  of  God's  countenant^,  and  the  assistance  of  his  eye, ' 
can  discern  what  we  cannot  gee,  and  discover  that  to  us  whi< 
cannot  manifest  to  ourselves.  It  is  a  comfort  to  a  learner  of  : 
to  have  a  skilful  eye  to  overlook  his  work,  and  inform  him  < 
defects.  Beg  the  nelp  of  the  eye  of  God  in  all  your  eearche 
aelf-examinatioDS. 

9.  The  consideration  of  this  attribute  is  comtbrtable  in  our  assui 
of,  and  refiectiona  upon,  the  pardon  of  sin,  or  seeking  of  it.  A 
punishes  men  for  sin  according  to  his  knowledge  of  them, ' 
IB  greater  than  the  knowledge  their  own  conaciences  have  of 
so  ne  pardons  according  to  his  knowledge:  he  pardons  not  on 
cording  to  our  knowledge,  but  according  to  his  own ;  he  is  g 
than  any  man's  heart,  to  condemn  for  that  which,  a  man  ia  at  p: 
ignorant  of;  and  ^ater  than  our  hearts,  to  pardon  that  wn 
not  at  present  visible  to  us ;  he  knowg  that  which  the  most  v 
ftil  conscience  cannot  take  a  survey  of:  if  God  hadnotaninfini 
derstanding  of  ua,  how  could  we  have  a  perfect  and  full  pardon 
him  ?  It  would  not  stand  with  hie  honor  to  pardon  he  knei 
what  He  knows  what  crimes  we  have  to  be  pardoned,  whf 
know  not  all  of  them  ouraelves,  that  stand  in  need  of  a  gracio 
miasion;  hia  omniscience  beholds  every  sin  to  charge  it  upoi 
Saviour.  If  he  knows  our  sins  that  are  black,  he  knows  i 
mite  of  Christ's  righteonsnese  which  is  pure,  and  the  utmof 
tent  of  hia  merits,  as  well  as  the  dement  of  our  iniquities. 
he  knows  the  filth  of  our  sin,  he  also  knows  the  coverin 
our  Saviour;  be  knows  the  value  of  the  Bedeemer's  suffe: 
md  exactly  understands  every  pleu  in  the  intercession  of  ouj 
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Yocste.  Tliongh  God  knows  our  sins  ocu^  indice^  yet  he  doth  not  seo 
them  ocnlojudice^  with  a  judicial  eye :  his  omniscienoe  stirs  not  up 
his  justice  to  revenge,  but  his  mercy  to  pity.  His  infinite  un« 
standing  of  what  Christ  hath  done,  (urects  him  to  disarm  his  jujsh 
tice,^  and  sound  an  alarm  to  his  bowels.  As  he  understands  better 
than  we  what  we  have  committed,  so  he  understands  better  than 
we  what  our  Saviour  hath  merited ;  and  his .  eve  directs  his  hand 
in  the  blotting  out  guilt,  and  applying  the  remedy. 

Use  in.  shall  be  to  sinners,  to  humble  them,  and  put  them 
upon  serious  consideration.  This  attribute  speaks  terril^e  things 
to  a  profligate  sinner.  Basil  thinks  that  the  ripping  open  the  sin9 
of  the  damned  to  their  faces  by  this  perfection  of  God,  Ib  more 
terrible  than  their  other,  torments  in  nell  God  knows  the  per* 
60DS  of  wicked  men,  not  one  is  exempted  from  his  eye;  he  sees 
all  the  actions  of  men,  as  well  as  he  knows  their  persons  (Job.  xL 
11) :  *^  He  knows  vain  men,  he  sees  wickedness  also''  (Job  xxxiv, 
21):  ^^His  eye  is  upon  all  their  goings."  He. hears  the  most 
pnvate  whispers  (Ps.  cxxxix.  4),  the  scope,  manner,  circumstance 
of  speaking,  he  knows  it  altogether:  he  understands  all  our.  thoughts, 
the  first  bubblings  of  that  bitter  spring  (Ps.  cxxxix.  2) ;  the  quickest 
glances  of  the  &ncy,  the  closest  musings  of  the  mind,  and  the  abor* 
tive  wouldings  or  wishes  of  the  will,  the  language  of  the  heart,  as 
well  as  the  language  of  the  tongue ;  not  a  foolish  thought^  or  an  idle 
word,  not  a  wanton  glance,  or  a  dishonest  action,  n(^  a  negligent 
service,  or  a  distracting  fancy,  but  is  mOre  visible  to  him,  than  the 
£lth  of  a  dunghiU  can  be  to  any  man  by  the  help  of  a  sun  beam« 
How  much  better  would  it  be  lor  desperate  sinners  to  have  their 
crimes  known  to  all  the  angels  in  heaven,  and  men  upon  earth,  and 
devils  in  hell,  than  that  they  should  be  known  to  their  Sovereign, 
whose  laws  thev  have  violated,  and  to  their  Judge,  whose  righteous? 
ness  obligeth  hun  to  revenge  the  injury  I 

1.  Consider  what  a  poor  refuge  is  secrecy  to  a  sinner.  Not  the 
mists  of  a  foggy  day,  nor  the  obscurity  of  the  darkest  night,  not  the 
closest  curtains,  nor  the  deepest  dungeon,  can  hide  any  sin  from  the 
eye  of  God«  Adam  is  known  in  his  thickets,  and  Jonah  in  bis  cabt 
in.  Achan^s  wedge  of  gold  is  discerned  by  him,  though  buried  in 
the  earth,  and  hooded  with  a  tent.  Shall  Sarah  be  unseen  by  him, 
when  she  mockingly  laughs  behind  the  door  ?  Shall  Gehazi  tell  a 
lie,  and  comfort  himself  with  an  imagination  of  his  master's  ignor- 
.  ance,  as  long  as  God  ^nows  it?  Whatsoever  works  men  do,  are  not 
hid  &om  God,  whether  done  in  the  darkness  or  dayKght,  in  the  mid* 
night  darkness,  or  the  no6n*day  sun :  he  is  all  eye  to  see,  and  he 
hath  a  great  wrath  to  punish..  The  wheels  of  Ezekiel  are  full  of 
ejes :  a  piercing  eye  to  behold  the  sinner,  and  a  swiit  wheel  of  wrath 
to  overtake  him.  God  is  Ught,  and  of  all  things  light  is  most  dii« 
ficoltly  kept  out.  The  secretest  sins  are  set  in  the  light  of  his  coun- 
tenance (Ps.  xc.  8),  as  legible  to  him,  as  if  written  with  a  sun*beam ; 
more  visible  to  him  than  the  greatest  print  to  the  sharpest  eye.  The 
fornications  of  the  Samaritan  woman,  perhaps  known  only  to  her 
own  conscience,  were  manifest  to  Christ  (John  iv.  16.)  There  is 
nothing  so  secretly  done,  but  there  is  an  inMLible  witness  to  pregpart 
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a  charge.  Thoogh  Qod  be  invisible  to  ua,  -we  must  not  imagin 
are  so  to  him ;  it  is  a  vanity,  therefore,  to  think  that  we  can  cc 
ourselves  from  God,  by  concealing  the  notions  of  God  from  our 
and  practice.  If  men  be  aa  close  from  the  eyes  of  all  men,  as 
those  of  the  sun,  yea,  if  they  could  separate  themselves  from 
own  shadow,  they  could  not  draw  themaelves  from  God's  u 
standing :  how,  then,  can  darkness  shelter  us,  or  crafty  artifice 
fend  us  ?  With  what  shame  will  sinners  be  filled,  when  God. 
hath  traced  their  steps,  and  writ  their  sins  in  a  book,  shall  mi 
repetition  of  their  ways,  and  unveil  the  web  of  their  wi 
ness! 

2.  Wliat  a  dreadful  consideration  is  ihifl  to  the  inkling  hype 
that  masks  himself  with  an  appearance  of  piety?  ^n  infinit 
derstanding  judges  not  according  to  veils  and  shadows,  but  a( 
ing  to  truth ;  "  He  judges  not  accordine  to  appearance"  (1  Sau 
7).  The  outward  comeliness  of  a  work  impoaeth  not  on  hir 
kfnowledge,  and  therefore  his  estimations  are  quite  of  another  l 
than  those  of  men.  By  this  perfection  God  looks  through  the 
and  beholds  the  litter  of  abominations  in  the  secrets  of  the  sou 
true  quality  and  principle  of  every  work,  and  judges  of  tht 
they  are,  and  not  as  they  appear.  Di^uised  pretexts  cannot  d« 
him ;  the  disguises  are  known  afar  off,  before  they  are  weavei 
pierceth  into  the  depths  of  the  most  abstruse  wills ;  all  secret 
are  dissected  before  him ;  every  action  is  naked  in  its  outside 
open  in  its  inside ;  all  are  as  clear  to  him  as  if  their  bodies  we 
crystal ;  so  that  if  there  be  any  secret  reserves,  he  will  cMtain 
prove  us  (Job  xiii.  10).  We  are  often  deceived ;  we  may 
wolves  for  sheep,  and  hypocrites  for  believers ;  for  the  eyes  of 
are  no  better  than  flesh,  and  dive  no  further  than  appearance 
an  infinite  understanding,  that  fathoms  the  secret  depths  c 
heart,  is  too  knowing  to  let  a  dream  pass  for  a  troth,  or  misti 
shadow  for  a  body.  Though  we  call  God  Father  all  our  days,  i 
the  language  of  angels,  or  be  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  miracl< 
can  discern  whether  we  have  his  mark  upon  us ;  he  can  esp 
treason  of  Judas  in  a  kiss ;  Herod's  intent  of  murdering  un 
specious  pretence  of  worship ;  a  Pharisee's  fraud  under  a  1 
pnylactery ;  a  ravenous  wolf  under  the  softness  of  a  sheep's 
and  the  devil  in  Samuel's  mantle,  or  when  be  would  shroiid  hii 
among  the  sons  of  God  (Job  i.  6,  7).  All  the  rooms  of  the  1 
and  every  atom  of  dust  ip  the  least  chink  of  it,  is  clear  to  his 
he  can  strip  sin 'from  the  fairest  excuses,  pierce  into  the  heart 
more  ease  than  the  sun  can  through  the  thinnest  cloud  or  vapor 
look  through  all  Ephraim's  ingenuous  inventions  to  excuE 
idolatry  (Hos.  v.  3).  Hypocrisy,  then,  is  a  senseless  thing,  sii 
cannot  escape  unmasking,  by  an  infinite  understanding.  Aa  a 
force  cannot  stop  his  arm,  when  he  is  resolved  to  punish,  so  a 
sophistry  cannot  blind  his  understanding,  when  he  comes  to  j 
Woe  to  the  hypocrite,  for  God  sees  him;  all  his  juggling  is  opei 
naked  to  infinite  underBtandiug. 

3.  Is  it  not  also  a  senseless  thing  to  be  careless  of  uns  coma 
long  ago  ?    The  old  sins  forgotten  by  men,  stick  fast  in  an  ic 
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nnderstanding:  time  cannot  rase  out  that  which  hath  been  known 
from  eternity.  Why  should  they  be  forgotten  many  years  after  they 
were  acted,  since  they  were  foreknown  in  an  eternity  before  they 
were  oommitted,  or  the  criminal  capable  to  practise  them  ?  Amiilek 
must  pay  their  arrears  of  their  ancient  unkindness  to  Israel  in  the 
time  of  Saul,  though  the  generation  that  committed  them  were  rot- 
ten in  their  graves  (1  Sam.  xv.  2).  Old  sins  are  written  in  a  book, 
which  lies  always  before  God ;  and  not  only  our  own  sins,  but  the 
sins  of  our  fathers,  to  be  requited  upon  their  posterity.*  What  a 
vanity  is  it  then  to  be  regardless  of  the  sins  of  an  age  that  went  be- 
fore us !  because  they  are  in  some  measure  out  of  our  knowledge,  are 
the?  therefore  blotted  out  of  God's  remembrance  ?  Sins  are  bound  up 
with  him,  as  men  do  bonds,  till  they  resolve  to  sue  for  the  debt ;  the 
iniquity  of  Ephraim  is  bound  up  (Hos.  xiii.  12).  As  his  foreknowl* 
edge  extends  to  all  acts  that  shall  be  done,  so  his  remembrance  ex- 
tends to  all  acts  that  have  been  done.  We  may  as  well  say,  God 
foreknows  nothing  that  shall  be  done  to  the  end  of  the  world,  as 
tliat  he"  forgets  anything  that  hath  been  done  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world.  The  former  f^es  of  the  world  are  no  further  distant 
from  hiTn  than  the  latter.  God  hath  a  calendar  (as  it  were)  or  an 
account  book  of  men's  sins  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
what  they  did  in  their  childhood,  what  in  their  youth,  what  in 
their  manhood,  and  what  in  their  old  age :  he  hath  them  in  store 
among  his  treasures  (Deut.  xxxii.  34):  he  hath  neither  lost  hia 
understanding  to  know  them,  nor  his  resolution  to  revenge  them : 
as  it  follows,  "  to  me  vengeance  belongs"  (ver.  35).  He  intends 
to  enrich  his  justice  with  a  glorious  manifestation,  by  rendering 
a  due  recompense.  And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  God  doth  not 
only  necessarily  remember  them,  but  sometimes  binds  himself  by 
an  oath  to  do  it  (Amos  viii.  7) ;  "  The  Lord  hath  sworn  by  the  ex- 
cellency of  Jacob,  Surely  I  will  never  forget  any  of  their  works." 
Or,  in  the  Hebrew,  "If  I  ever  forcet  any  of  their  works;"  that 
is,  let  me  not  be  accounted  a  God  forever,  if  I  do  forget;  let 
nie  lose  my  godhead,  if  I  lose  my  remembrance.  It  is  not  less  a 
misery  to  the  wicked,  than  it  is  a  comfort  to  the  godly,  that  theii 
record  is  in  heaven. 

4.  Let  it  be  observed,  that  this  infinite  understanding  doth  exactly 
know  the  sins  of  men ;  he  knows  so  as  to  consider.  He  doth  not 
only  know  them,  but  intently  behold  them  (Ps.  xi.  4):  "  His  eyelids 
tiy  the  children  of  men,"  a  metaphor  taken  from  men  that  contract 
the  eyelids,  when  they  would  wistly  and  accurately  behold  a  thing ; 
iftis  not  a  transient  and  careless  look  (Ps.  x.  14):  "  Thou  hast  seen 
it;"  ihou  hast  intently  beheld  it,  as  the  word  properly  signifies:  he 
l)eholds  and  knows  the  actions  of  eveir  particular  man,  as  if  there 
were  none  but  he  in  the  world ;  and  doth  not  only  know,  but  ponder 
(IVov  V.  21),  ancLconsider  their  works  (Ps.  xxxiii.  15);  he  is  not  a 
hare  specta  tor,  but  a  diligent  observer  (1  Sam.  ii.  3) ;  "  By  him  iictioni 
are  weighed :"  to  see  what  degree  of  good  or  evil  there  is  in  them, 
what  there  is  to  blemish  them,  what  to  advantage  them,  what  the 
quaUty  and  quantity  of  every  action  is.     Consideration  takes  in  every 

i  leal  Izv  6.    "  Behold  it  is  written " 
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cirenmstance  of  the  considered  object :  notice  is  taken  of  th 
where,  the  minute  when,  the  mercy  against  which  it  is  comi 
the  Dumber  of  them  isexact  in  God^  book :  "  They  have  temj 
now  these  ten  times  (Numb,  xiv,  22),  against  the  demonatrat 
my  glory  in  Egypt  and  the  wilderness.  The  wbole  gtiilt  ir 
circumstance  is  spread  before  him :  his  knowled^  of  men's 
not  confnsed ;  such  an  imperfection  an  infinite  understanding 
be  subject  to:  it  is  exact,  for  iniquity  is  marked  before  hi 
n.22). 

5.  God  knows  men's  miscarriage  so  as  to  judge.  This 
omniscience  is  put  to,  to  maintain  his  sovereign  authority  in 
ercise  of  his  justice.  His  notice  of  the  sins  of  men  is  in  ore 
just  retribution  (Pa.  x.  14):  "  Thou  hast  seen  mischief  to  rei 
with  thy  hand,"  The  eye  of  hia  knowledge  directs  the  hand 
juatice;  and  no  sinftU  action  that  falls  under  hia  cognizance,  1 
fall  under  his  revenge ;  they  can  as  little  escape  his  censure 
can  hia  knowledge :  he  is  a  witness  in  his  omniscience,  that  1 
be  a  judge  in  his  righteousness;  he  knows  the  hearts  of  the  i 
80  as  to  bate  their  works,  and  testify  his  abhorrency  of  that  ^ 
of  high  value  with  men  (Luke  xvi.  15).  Sin  is  not  preservec 
understanding,  or  written  down  in  his  book  to  be  moth-eatc 
old  manuscript,  but  to  be  opened  one  day,  and  copied  out 
consciences  of  men :  he  writes  them  to  publish  them,  and  sei 
in  the  light  of  his  countenance,  to  bring  them  to  the  light  ( 
consciences.  What  a  terrible  consideration  is  it,  to  think  t 
sins  of  a  day  are  upon  record  in  an  infallible  understanding 
more  the  sins  of  a  week;  what  a  number,  then,  do  the  sins  of  a 
a  year,  ten  or  forty  years,  arise  to !  How  many  actions 
charity,  againat  sincerity  1  what  an  infinite  number  is  there  oi 
all  bound  up  in  the  court  rolls  of  God's  omniscience,  in  ord 
trial,  to  be  brought  out  before  the  eyes  of  men !  Who  can  se 
consider  all  those  bonds,  reserved  in  the  cabinet  of  God's  knoi 
to  be  sued  out  against  the  sinner  in  due  time,  without  an  ine; 
ble  horror? 

Use  IV.  is  of  exhortation.  Let  us  have  a  sense  of  God's  kno 
upon  our  hearts.  All  wickedness  hath  a  spring  from  a  want 
consideration  and  sense  of  it.  David  concludes  it  so  (Ps.  Isxs 
"  the  proud  rose  against  him,  and  violent  men  sought  after  h 
because  they  did  not  set  God  before  them."  They  think  Gi: 
not  know,  and  therefore  care  not  what,  nor  how  they  act 
the  fear  of  this  attribute  is  removed,  a  door  is  opened  to  all  ii 
What  is  there  so  villanous,  but  the  minds  of  men  will  atte 
act?  What  reverence  of  a  Deity  can  be  left;,  when  the  sense 
infinite  understanding  is  extinguished?  What  faith  could  tl 
in  judgments  in  witnesses?  How  would  the  foundations  of 
society  be  overturned ;  the  pillars  upon  which  coamerce  sta: 
utterly  broken  and  dissolved  I  What  eocietv  can  be  preser 
this  be  not  truly  believed,  and  faithftilly  stuck  to !  But  ho« 
would  oatiis  be  swallowed  and  quickly  violated,  if  the  sense 
perfection  were  rooted  out  of  the  minds  of  men  I  What  fea 
they  have  of  calling  to  witness  a  Being  they  imagine  blind  an< 
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rant?  Men  secretly  imagine,  that  God  kno\vs  not,  or  soon  forgets, 
and  then  make  bold  to  sin  against  him  (Ezek.  viii.  12).  How  muoh 
does  it  therefore  concern  us  to  cherish  and  keep  alive  the  sense  of 
this?  "KGod  writes  ns  upon  the  palms  of  his  hands,"  as  the  ex- 
pression is,  to  remember  us,  let  us  engrave  him  upon  the  tables  of 
our  hearts  to  remember  him.  It  would  be  a  good  motto  to  write 
upon  our  minds,  God  knows  all,  he  is  of  infinite  understanding. 

1.  This  would  give  check  to  much  iniquity.  Can  a  man  s  con- 
science easily  and  delightfully  swaUow  that  which  he  is  sensible  falls 
under  the  cognizance  of  God,  when  it  is  hateftil  to  the  eyes  of  his 
holiness,  and  renders  the  actor  odious  to  him  ?  "  Doth  he  not  see 
my  ways,  and  count  all  my  steps,"  saith  Job  (xxxi.  4)  ?  To  what 
end  doth  he  fix  this  consideration?  To  keep  him  n-om  wanton 
glances;  temptations  have  no  encouragement  to  come  near  him,  that 
is  constantly  armed  with  tBe  thoughts  that  his  sin  is  booked  in  God's 
omniscience.  K  any  impudent  devil  hath  the  face  to  tempt  us,  we 
should  not  have  the  impudence  to  join  issue  with  him  under  the 
flense  of  an  infinite  understanding.  How  fruitless  would  his  wiles 
be  against  this  consideration!  How  easily  would  his  snares  be 
cracked  by  one  sensible  thought  of  this  I  This  doth  Solomon  pre- 
scribe to  allav  the  heat  of  carnal  imaginations  (Prov.  v.  20,  21).  It 
were  a  useful  question  to  ask,  at  the  appearance  of  every  temptation, 
at  the  entrance  upon  every  action,  as  the  church  did  in  temptations 
to  idolatry  (Ps.  xliv.  21) :  "  Shall  not  Gk)d  search  this  out,  for  he 
know^s  the  secrets  of  the  heart?"  His  understanding  comprehends 
us  more  than  our  consciences  can  our  acts,  or  our  understanding  our 
thoughts.  Who  durst  speak  treason  against  a  prince,  if  he  were  sure 
he  heard  him,  or  that  it  would  come  to  his  knowledge  ?  A  sense 
of  God's  knowledge  of  wickedness  in  the  first  motion,  and  inward 
contrivance,  would  bar  the  accomplishment  and  execution.  The 
consideration  of  God's  infinite  understanding  would  cry  stand  to  the 
first  glances  of  the  heart  to  sin. 

2.  It  would  make  us  watchful  over  our  hearts  and  thoughts. 
Should  we  harbor  any  unworthy  thoughts  in  our  cabinet,  if  our 
heads  and  hearts  were  possessed  with  this  useful  truth,  that  God 
knows  everything  which  comes  into  our  minds  (Ezek.  xi.  5)?  We 
should  as  much  blush^  at  the  rising  of  impure  thoughts  before  the 
understanding  of  God,  as  at  the  discovery  of  unworthy  actions  to  the 
knowledge  of  men,  if  we  lived  under  a  sense,  that  not  a  thought  of 
all  those  millions,  which  flutter  about  our  minds,  can  be  concealed 
from  him.  How  watchful  and  careful  should  we  be  of  bur  hearts 
and  thoughts ! 

3.  It  would  be  a  good  preparation  to  every  duty.  This  consider* 
ation  should  be  the  preface  to  every  service ;  the  Divine  understand-  • 
ing  knows  how  I  now  act  This  would  engage  us  to  serious  intention, 
And  quell  wandering  and  distracting  fancies.  Who  would  come 
before  God,  with  a  careless  and  ignorant  soul,  under  a  sense  of  his 
infinite  understanding,  and  prerogative  of  searching  the  heart?  "  O 
thou  that  sittest  in  heaven  I  was  a  consideration  the  psalmist  had  at 
the  beginning  of  his  prayer  (Ps.  cxxiii.  1\ :  whereby  he  testifies  not 
only  an  apprehension  of  the  majesty  ana  power  of  God,  but  of  hia 
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amniscience ;  as  one  sittiag  above,  beholds  all  that  is  below ; 
we  offer  to  God  soch  raw  and  undigested  petitions?  would  t\ 
80  much  flatness  in  our  services?  should  our  heart.9  so  often  f 
the  slip?  would  any  hang  down  their  heads  like  a  bulrush, 
affected  or  counterfeit  humility,  while  the  heart  is  filled  with 
if  wa  did  actuate  faith  in  this  attribute  ?  No ;  our  prayers  wc 
more  sound,  our  devotions  more  vigorous,  our  hearts  more  clo 
spirits  like  the  chariots  of  Aininadab,  more  swift  in  their  mi 
everything  would  be  done  by  us  with  all  our  might,  which 
be  very  feeble  and  &int,  if  we  conceived  God  to  be  of  a  finite 
standing  like  ourselves.  Let  us  therefore,  before  every  du 
draw,  but  open  tbe  curtains  between  God  and  our  souls,  and 
that  we  are  going  before  him  that  sees  us,  before  him  that  kn 
(Gen.  xvi.  12).  And  the  stronger  impressions  of  the  Divine 
edge  are  upon  our  minds,  the  better  woifld  our  preparation 
and  the  more  active  our  frames  in  every  service :  and  certai 
may  judge  of  the  suitableness  of  our  preparations,  by  the  st 
of  such  impressions  upon  us. 

4.  This  would  tend  to  make  us  sincere  in  our  whole  course 
prescription  David  gave  to  Solomon,  to  maintain  a  soundnc 
nealtli  of  spirit  in  his  walk  before  God  (1  Chron.  xxviii,  9) : 
thou,  Solomon,  my  son,  know  the  God  of  thy  fathers,  and  ser 
with  a  perfect  heart,  for  the  Lord  understands  all  the  imagi: 
of  the  thoughts,"  Josephue  gives  this  reason  for  Abel's  h' 
that  lie  believed  God  was  ignorant  of  notliiog,'"  As  the  d 
of  omniscience  is  the  foundation  of  all  religion,  so  the  impress 
it  would  promote  the  practice  of  all  religion.  When  all  ou 
are  imagined  by  us  to  be  before  the  Lord,  we  shall  then  ki 
precepts  (Ps.  cxlx.  168),  And  we  can  never  be  perfect  or" 
till  wc  "  walk  before  God"  (Gen.  xvii.  1) ;  as  under  the  eye  o 
knowledge.  What  we  speak,  what  we  think,  what  we  act,  is 
eight;  be  knows  every  place  where  we  are,  everything  that 
as  well  as  Christ  knew  Kathaniel  under  the  fig-tree.  As  ht 
powerl'ul  to  be  vanquished,  so  he  is  too  understanding  to  be 
ed ;  the  sense  of  this  would  make  ua  walk  with  as  much  car 
the  understanding  of  all  men  did  comprehend  us  and  our  acti 

6.  The  consideration  of  this  attribute  would  make  ub  h 
How  dejected  would  a  person  be  if  he  were'sure  all  the  an 
heaven  and  men  upon  earth,  did  perfectly  know  his  crimes,  \ 
their  aL'^ravations!  But  what  is  createa  knowledge  to  an 
Hnd  just  censuring  understanding!  When  we  consider  t 
knows  our  attions,  whereof  there  are  multitudes,  and  our  thi 
whereof  there  are  millions ;  that  he  views  all  the  blessings  bo 
■  upon  us ;  all  the  injuries  we  have  returned  to  him ;  that  he  i 
knows  his  own  bounty,  and  our  ingratitude;  all  the  idolatr; 
phemy,  and  secret  enmity  in  e^ery  man's  heart  gainst  him; 
rannical  oppressions,  hidden  lusts,  omissions  of  necessary 
violations  of  jilain  precepts,  every  foolish  inmgin.ittun,  witit 
circuiiijttauces  of  them,  and  that  perfectly"  in  tlieu-  full  anatomy 
mite  of  unworthiness  and  wickedness  m  every  circunstanc 
■  Autiquit.  bb.  L  cap.  8. 
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add  to  this  Ids  knowledge,  the  wonders'  of  his  patience,  which  are 
miraculous  upon  the  score  of  his  omniscience,  that  he  is  not  as  quick 
in  his  revenge  as  he  is  in  his  understanding,  but  is  so  &r  from  inflict- 
ing punishment,  that  he  continues  his  former  benefits,  arms  not  his 
justice  against  us,  but  solicits  our  repentance,  and  waits  to  be  ffra- 
cioufi  with  all  this  knowledge  of  our  crimes ;  should  not  the  consider* 
ation  of  this  melt  our  hearts  into  humiliation  before  him,  and  make 
us  earnest  in  begging  pardon  and  forgiveness  of  him  ?  Again,  do 
we  not  all  find  a  worm  in  our  best  fruit,  a  flaw  in  our  soundest  du- 
ties? Shall  any  of  us  vaunt,  as  if  God  beheld  only  the  gold,  and 
not  any  dross ;  as  if  he  knew  one  thing  only,  and  not  another?  If 
we  knew  something  by  ourselves  to  cheer  us,  do  we  not  also  know 
som^hing,  yea,  many  things,  to  condemn  us,  and  therefore  to  hum* 
ble  us?  Let  the  sense  of  God's  infinite  knowledge,  therefore,  be  an 
incentive  and  argument  for  more  humiliation  in  u&  If  we  know 
enough  to  render  ourselves  vile  in  our  own  eyes,  how  much  more 
doth  God  know  to  render  us  vile  in  his  I 

6.  The  consideration  of  this  excellent  perfection  should  make  us 
to  acc^uiesce  in  Gh>d,  and  rely  upon  him  in  every  strait  In  public, 
in  private;  he  knows  all  eases,  and  he  knows  all  remedies ;  he  Knows 
the  seasons  of  bringing  them,  and  he  knows  the  seasons  of  removing 
them,  for  his  own  glory.  What  is  contingent  in  respect  of  us,  and 
of  our  foreknowle&e,  and  in  respect  of  second  causes,  is  not  so  in 
regard  of  God's,  wno  hath  the  Iniowledge  of  the  futurition  of  all 
things ;  he  knows  all  causes  in  themselves,  and,  therefore,  knows 
what  every  cause  will  produce,  what  will  be  the  event  of  every  coun- 
sel and  of  every  action.  How  should  we  commit  ourselves  to  this 
God  of  infinite  understanding,  who  knows  all  things,  and  foreknows 
everything ;  that  cannot  be  forced  through  ignorance  to  take  new 
(»unsel,  or  be  surprised  with  anything  that  can  happen  to  us  I  This 
use  the  Psalmist  makes  of  it  (rs.  x.  ]•!):  ^'Thoa  bast  seen  it,  the 
poor  oommitteth  himself  unto  thee."  Though  '^  some  trust  in  chariots 
and  horses*'  (Ps.  xx.  7),  some  in  counsels  and  counsellors,  some  in 
their  arms  and  courage,  and  some  in  mere  vanitv  and  nothing ;  yet, 
let  us  remember  the  name  and  nature  of  the  Lord  our  God,  his  divine 
perfections,  of  which  this  of  his  infinite  understanding  and  omnis- 
denoe  is  none  of  the  least,  but  so  necessair,  that  without  it  he  could 
not  be  God,  and  the  whole  world  would  be  a  mere  chaos  and  con- 
fosion. 
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DISCOURSE   II. 

ON    THE    WISDOM    OF    GOD. 

Bom.  xvi.  VI. — To  Ood  onlj  trim  be  gtoi7.  through  Jcmua  Christ,  for  «T«r. 

This  chapter  being  tbe  last  of  tliis  Epistle,  is  chiefly  mad 
charitable  and  friendly  salutatioDS  and  commendations  of  pi 
persons,  according  to  the  earlineaa  and  strength  of  their 
graces,  and  their  labor  of  love  for  the  interest  of  God  and  his 
In  verse  17,  he  warns  them  not  to  be  drawn  aside  from  th 
doctrine,  which  had  been  taught  them,  by  the  plausible  p 
and  insinuations  which  the  corrupters  of  the  doctrine  and 
Christ  never  want  from  the  suggestions  of  their  camal  wiadoi 
brats  of  soul-destroying  errors  may  walk  about  the  world  ii 
and  disguise  of  good  words  and  &iT  speeches,  as  it  is  in^ 
verse ;  by  "  good  words  and  fair  speeches  deceive  the  heart 
simple."  And  for  their  encouragement  to  a  constancy  in  th 
doctrine,  he  assures  them,  that  tJl'  those  that  would  disposst 
of  truth,  to  possess  them  with  vanity,  are  but  Satan's  insti 
and  will  fall  under  the  same  captivity  and  yoke  with  their  j: 
(ver  18) ;  "  The  God  of  peace  shall  bruise  Satan  under  y 
shortly."     Whence,  observe, 

1.  All  corrupters  of  divine  truth,  and  troublers  of  the  i 
peace,  are  no  better  than  devils.  Our  Saviour  thought  thi 
Satan,  a  title  merited  by  Peter,  when  he  breathed  out  an  a( 
an  axe  at  the  root  of  the  gospel,  the  death  of  Christ,  the  foi 
of  all  gospel  truth ;  and  the  apostle  concludes  them  under  t 
character,  which  hinder  the  superstructure,  and  would  m 
chaff  with  his  wheat  (Matt  xvi.  23),  "Get  thee  behind  me. 
It  is  not.  Get  thee  behind  me,  Simon,  or,  Get  thee  behind  me 
but  "  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan ;  thou  art  an  offence  to  me.' 
dost  oppose  thyself  to  the  wisdom,  and  grace,  and  authority 
to  the  redemption  of  man,  and  to  the  good  of  the  world. 
Holy  Ghost  18  the  Spirit  of  truth,  so  is  &itan  the  spirit  offal 
as  the  Holy  Ghcet  inspires  believers  with  truth,  so  doth  t 
corrupt  unbelievers  with  error.  Let  us  cleave  to  the  trutt 
gospel,  that  we  may  not  be  counted  by  God  as  part  of  the  ( 
tion  of  fallen  angels,  and  not  be  barely  reckoned  as  enemies 
but  in  league  with  the  greatest  enemy  to  his  glory  in  the  wo 

2.  The  Reconciler  of  the  world  will  be  the  Subduer  ol 
The  God  of  peace  sent  the  Prince  of  peace  to  be  the  restore 
rigUtSj  and  the  har^mer  to  beat  in  pieces  the  usurper  of  then 
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Ood  of  tnith)  lie  will  make  good  his  promise ;  as  a  God  of  peace,  he 
will  perfect  the  design  his  wisdom  hath  laid,  and  begun  to  act.  In 
the  subduing  Satan,  he  will  be  the  conqueror  of  his  instruments :  he 
saith  not,  God  shall  bruise  jour  troublers  and  heretics,  but  Satan : 
the  &11  of  a  general  proves  the  rout  of  the  army.  Since  God,  as  a 
God  of  peace,  hath  delivered  his  own,  he  will  perfect  the  victory, 
and  make  them  cease  from  bruising  the  heel  of  his  spiritual  seed. 

3.  Divine  evangelical  truth  shall  be  victorious.  No  weapon 
foraied  against  it  shall  prosper :  the  head  of  the  wicked  shall  faU  as 
low  as  the  feet  of  the  godly.  The  devil  never  yet  blustered  in  the 
world,  but  he  met  at  last  with  a  disappointment :  his  &11  hath  been 
like  hghtning,  sudden,  certain,  vanishmg. 

4.  Faith  must  look  back  as  &r  as  the  foundation  promise.  ''  The 
God  of  peace  shall  bruise,"  &c.  The  apostle  seems  to  allude  to  the 
first  promise  (Gen.  ii.  15), — ^a  promise  tnat  hath  vigor  to  nourish  the 
church  in  all  ages  of  the  worla :  it  is  the  standing  cordial ;  out  of  the 
womb  of  this  promise  all  the  rest  have  taken  their  birth.  The 
promises  of  the  Old  Testament  were  designed  for  those  under  the 
New,  and  the  full  performance  of  them  is  to  be  expected,  and  will 
be  enjoyed  by  them.  It  is  a  mighty  strengthening  to  faith,  to  trace 
the  footsteps  of  God's  truth  and  wisdom,  from  the  threatening  against 
the  serpent  in  Eden,  to  the  bruise  he  received  in  Calvary,  and  the 
triumph  over  him  upon  Mount  Olivet. 

5.  We  are  to  confide  in  the  promise  of  God,  but  leave  the  season 
of  its  accomplishment  to  his  wisdom.  He  will  "  bruise  Satan  under 
your  feet,"  therefore  do  not  doubt  it ;  and  shortly,  therefore,  wait  for 
It  Shortly  it  will  be  done,  that  is,  quickly,  when  you  think  it  may 
be  a  great  way  off;  or  shortly,  that  is,  seasonably,  when  Satan's  rage 
is  hottest.  God  is  the  best  judge  of  the  seasons  of  distributing  his 
own  mercies,  and  darting  out  his  own  glory :  it  is  enough  to  en- 
courage our  waiting,  that  it  will  be,  and  that  it  will  be  shortly  ;  but 
we  must  not  measure  God's  shortly  by  our  minutes. 

The  apostle  after  this,  concludes  with  a  comfortable  prayer,  that 
ance  they  were  liable  to  many  temptations  to  turn  their  backs  upon 
the  doctrine  which  they  had  learned ;  yet  he  desires  God,  who  had 
brought  them  to  the  knowledge  of  his  truth,  would  confirm  them  in 
the  beUef  of  it,  since  it  was  the  gospel  of  Christ,  his  dear  Son,  and 
a  mystery  he  bad  been  chary  of  ana  kept  in  his  own  cabinet,  and 
now  brought  forth  to  the  world  in  pursuance  of  the  ancient  prophe- 
eies,  and  now  had  published  to  all  nations  for  that  end  that  it  might 
be  obeyed ;  and  concludes  with  a  doxology,  a  voice  of  praise,  to 
Him,  who  was  only  wise  to  effect  his  own  purposes  (ver.  25,  26^  27), 
"Now  to  him  that  is  of  power  to  establish  you  according  to  my 
gospel,  and  the  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  accordiag  to  the  revela- 
tion of  the  mystery,  which  was  kept  secret  since  the  world  began, 
but  now  is  made  manifest,  and  bv  the  Scriptures  of  the  prophets, 
according  to  the  commandment  of  the  everlasting  God,  maae  known 
to  all  nations  for  the  obedience  of  faith."  This  doxology  is  inter- 
laced with  many  comforts  for  the  Romans.  He  explains  the  causes 
of  this  glory  to  God,  power,  and  wisdom ;  power  to  establish  the 
Bomans  in  grace,  which  includes  his  will     This  he  proves  firom  a 
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diviae  testunooy,  viz.,  tW  gosptd ;  the  goepel  conunitted  to 
preached  by  him,  which  he  commende,  by  calling  it  the  p 
of  Christ ;  and  describes  it,  for  the  instruction  and  comfoi 
church  from  the  adjunctB,  Uie  obscurity  of  it  under  the  01 
ment,  and  the  clearness  of  it  under  the  New.  It  was  hid  1 
former  ages,  and  kept  in  silence ;  not  aimp]y  and  absolul 
comparatively  and  in  part ;  because  in  the  Old  Testament, 
trine  of  salvation  by  Christ  was  confined  to  the  limils  o 
preached  only  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  country :  to  them 
''his  statutes  and  bis  judgments,  and  dealt  not  so  magnificei 
any  nation"  (Pa.  cxlvii.  19,  20) ;  but  now  he  causes  it  to  spr 
greater  majesty  out  of  those  narrow  bounds,  and  spread  i 
about  the  world.  This  manifestation  of  the  gospel  he  det 
from  the  subject.  All  nations.  2.  From  the  principal  efficie 
of  it,  The  commandment  and  order  of  Gtjd.  3.  The  instr 
cause,  The  prophetic  Scriptures.  4.  From  the  end  of  it,  "! 
dience  of  faith." 

OfcsCTT.  1.  The  glorious  attributes  of  God  bear  a  comfon 
spect  to  believers.  Power  and  wisdom  are  here  mentioned 
props  of  their  faith ;  his  power  here  includes  his  goodness, 
to  help,  without  will  to  assist,  is  a  dry  chip.  The  apostle  i 
not  God's  power  simply  and  absolutely  considered,  for  that 
is  no  more  comfort  to  men,  then  it  is  to  devils ;  but,  as  consi 
the  gospel  covenant,  hia  power,  as  well  as  his  other  perfect- 
ingredients  in  that  cordial  of  God'a  being  our  God.  We 
never  think  of  the  excelleneies  of  the  Divine  nature,  withi 
sidering  the  duties  they  demand,  and  gathering  the  honey  they 

Observ.  2.  The  stability  of  a  gracious  soul  depends  upon 
dom  as  well  as  the  power  of  God.  It  would  be  a  disreputi 
AlmightinesB  of  God  if  that  should  be  totally  vanquished  wl 
introduced  by  his  mighty  arm,  and  rooted  in  the  soul  by  an 
ble  grace.  It  would  speak  a  want  of  strength  to  maintain 
change  of  resolution,  and  so  would  be  no  honor  to  the  wi 
his  first  design.  It  is  no  part  of  the  wisdom  of  an  arti 
let  a  work  wherein  he  determined  to  shew  the  greatness 
skill,  be  dashed  in  pieces,  when  he  hath  power  to  preserve  i 
designed  every"  gracious  soul  for  a  piece  of  his  workmansli 
ii.  10).  What,  to  have  the  skill  of  his  grace  defeated? 
soul  w^ich  he  hath  graciously  conquered  should  be  wrest 
him,  what  could  be  tnought  but  that  his  power  is  enfeebl* 
deserted  by  him,  what  could  be  imagined,  but  that  he  repe 
hi?  labor,  and  altered  his  counsel,  as  if  rashly  undertaken  ? 
Bomans  were  rugged  pieces,  and  lay  in  a  filthy  quarry,  wh 
came  first  to  smooth  them  ;  for  bo  the  apostle  represents  thi 
the  rest  of  the  heathen  (Bom.  L  19) ;  and  would  he  throw  thei 
or  leave  them  to  the  power  of  his  enemy,  after  all  his  pains 
taken  with  them  to  fit  them  for  his  budding?  Did  he  not 
the  designs  of  Satan  against  them,  what  stratagems  he  woulc 
defeat  his  purposes  and  strip  him  of  the  honor  of  his  woi 
would  God  so  gratify  his  enemy,  and  disgrace  his  (nm  wisdoi 

l,flllM 
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deserting  of  what  hath  been  acted  is  a  real  repentance,  and  argues 
an  imprudence  in  the  first  resolve  and  attempt  The  gospel  is  cSWed 
the  manifold  wisdom  of  Ood  (Eph.  iii.  10^ ;  the  fruit  of  it,  m  the  heart 
of  any  person,  which  is  a  main  design  ot  it,  hath  a  title  to  the  same 
character ;  and  sh/ill  this  grace,  which  is  the  product  of  this  gospel, 
and  therefore  the  birth  of  manifold  wisdom,  be  suppressed?  It  is 
at  God's  hand  we  must  seek  our  fixedness  and  establishment,  and 
act  faith  upon  these  two  attributes  of  God.  Power  is  no  ground  to 
expect  stability,  without  wisdom  interesting  the  agent  in  it,  and  find- 
ing out  and  applying  the  means  for  it.  Wisdom  is  naked  without 
power  to  act,  and  power  is  useless  without  wisdom  to  direct  They 
are  these  two  excellencies  of  the  Deity  the  apostle  here  pitches  the 
hope  and  faith  of  the  converted  Romans  upon  for  their  stability. 

Obeerv.  8.  Perseverance  of  believers  in  grace  is  a  gospel  doctrine. 
"  According  to  my  gospel,"  my  gospel  ministerially,  according  to 
that  gospel  doctrine  1  have  taught  you  in  this  epistle  (for,  as  the 
prophets  were  comments  upon  the  law,  so  are  the  epistles  upon  the 
gospel),  this  very  doctrine  he  had  discoursed  of  (Bom.  viii  88,  89), 
where  he  tells  them,  that  neither  death  nor  life,  the  terrors  of  a  cruel 
death,  or  the  allurements  of  an  honorable  and  pleasant  life,  nor 
principalities  and  powers^  with  all  their  subtelty  and  strength,  nor 
the  things  we  have  before  us,  nor  the  promises  of  a  future  felicity, 
hy  either  angels  in  heaven  or  devUs  in  hell,  not  the  highest  angel, 
nor  the  deepest  devil,  is  able  to  separate  us,  us  Bomans,  *^from  the 
love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  So  that,  according  to  my 
gospel,  may  be  according  to  that  declaration  of  the  gospel,  which  1 
have  made  in  this  epistle,  which  doth  not  only  promise  the  first  cre- 
ating grace,  but  the  perfecting  and  crowning  grace ;  for  not  only  the 
heing  of  grace,  but  the  health,  liveness,  and  perpetuity  of  grace  is 
the  fruit  of  the  new  covenant  (Jer.  xxxii.  40.) 

Observ.  4.  That  the  gospel  Ls  the  sole  means  of  a  Christian's  estab- 
hshment ;  "  According  to  my  gospel,"  that  is,  by  my  gospel.  The 
gospel  is  the  instrumental  cause  of  our  spiritual  hfe ;  it  is  the  cause 
also  of  the  continuance  of  it ;  it  is  the  seed  whereby  we  were  born, 
and  the  milk  wherebv  we  are  nourished  (1  Pet.  i.  23) ;  it  is  the 
"  power  of  God  to  salvation"  (1  Pet.  ii.  2),  and  therefore  to  all  the 
degrees  of  it  (John  xviL  17) ;  "Sanctify  them  by  thy  truth,"  or 
through  thy  truth ;  by  or  through  his  truth  he  sanctifies  us,  and  by 
the  same  truth  he  establisheth  xis.  The  first  sanctification,  and  the 
progress  of  it,  the  first  lineaments,  ancT  the  last  colors,  are  wrought 
Dv  the  gospeL  The  gospel,  therefore,  ought  to  be  known,  studied, 
and  considered  by  us.  It  is  the  charter  of  our  inheritance,  and  the 
security  for  our  standing.  The  law  acquaints  us  with  our  duty, 
but  contributes  nothing  to  our  strength  ana  settlement 

Obterv,  5.  The  gospel  is  nothing  else  but  the  revelation  of  Christ 
(yen  25) ;  "  According  to  my  gospel  and  the  preaching  of  Jesus 
Christ;"  the  discovery  of  the  mystery  of  redemption  and  salvation 
ui  and  by  him.  It  is  genitivus  dmedi^  that  preaching  wherein  Christ 
13  declared  and  set  out,  with  the  benefits  accruing  by  him.  This  is 
the  privilege,  the  wisdom  of  God  reserved  for  the  latter  times,  which 
the  Old  Testament  church  had  only  under  a  veiL 
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Obaerv.  6.  It  is  a  part  of  the  excellency  of  the  gospel  that  i 
the  Son  of  God  for  its  publisher :  "  The  preaching  of  Jesus  C 
It  was  first  preached  to  Adam,  in  Paradise,  by  God :  and  after 
published  by  Christ  in  person,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Judea. 
not  the  invention  of  man,  but  copied  from  the  bosom  of  the  1 
by  him  that  lay  in  his  bosom.  The  gospel  we  have,  is  the 
which  our  Saviour  himself  preached  when  he  was  in  the  worl 
preached  it  not  to  the  Romans,  but  the  same  gospel  he  preaci 
transmitted  to  the  Romans,  It,  therefore,  commands  our  re 
whoever  slights  it,  it  is  as  much  aa  if  he  slighted  Jesus  ChrisI 
self,  were  he  in  person  to  sound  it  from  his  own  lips.  The  vi 
of  a  proclamation  is  derived  from  the  authority  of  the  prino 
dictates  it  and  orders  it ;  yet-the  greater  the  person  that  publ 
it,  the  more  dishonor  is  cast  upon  the  authority  of  the  prino 
enjoins  it,  if  it  be  contemned.  The  everlasting  God  ordair 
and  the  eternal  Son  published  it 

Observ.  7,  The  gospel  was  of  an  eternal  resolution,  though 
temporary  revelation  (ver.  25) ;  "According  to  the  revelation  < 
mystery,  which  was  kept  secret  since  the  world  began."  It 
everlasting  gospel ;  it  was  a  promise  "  before  the  world  b 
t^Titus  i.  2.)  It  was  not  a  new  invention,  but  only  kept  secret  a 
the  arcana,  in  the  breast  of  the  Almighty.  It  was  hidden 
angels,  for  the  depths  of  it  are  not  yet  fully  made  known  to  i 
their  desire  to  loot  into  it,  speaks  yet  a  deficiency  in  their  k 
edge  of  it  (1  Peter,  i.  12,)  It  was  published  in  paradise,  but  in 
words  as  Adam  did  not  fully  understand :  it  was  both  disco 
and  clouded  in  the  smoke  of  sacrifices :  it  was  wrapped  up 
veil  under  the  law,  but  not  opened  till  the  death  of  the  Bedei 
it  was  thenplainly  said  to  the  cities  of  Judab,  "  Behold !  you 
oomes  1"  The  whole  transaction  of  it  between  the  Father  an 
Son,  which  is  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  was  from  eternity  j  the 
tion  of  the  world  was  in  order  to  the  manitestatiou  of  it  I 
not,  then,  regard  the  gospel  as  a  novelty ;  the  consideration  of 
one  of  God's  cabinet  ranties,  should  enhance  our  estimation 
No  traditions  of  men,  no  inventions  of  vain  wits,  that  pretend 
wiser  than  God,  should  have  the  same  credit  with  that  which 
date  from  eternity, 

Observ.  8.  That  divine  truth  is  mysterious:  "According  t 
revelation  of  tha  mystery,  Christ  manifested  in  the  flesh." 
whole  scheme  of  godliness  is  a  mystery.  No  man  or  angel 
imagine  how  two  natures  so  distant  as  the  Divine  and  human  e 
be  united ;  how  the  same  person  should  be  criminal  and  right 
bow  a  just  God  should  have  a  satisfaction,  and  sinful  man  a  j 
nation;  how  the  sin  should  be  punished,  and  the  sinner  ^ 
None  could  imagine  such  a  way  of  justification  as  the  apos 
this  epistle  declares :  it  was  a  mystery  when  hid  under  the  ahi 
of  the  law,  and  a  mystery  to  the  prophets  when  it  sounded 
their  mouths;  they  searched  it,  without  being  able  to  oompn 
it  (1  Peter,  i.  10,  11.)  If  it  be  a  mystery,  it  is  humbly  to  be 
mitted  to :  mysteries  surmount  human  reason.  The  atudy  of  th 
pel  must  not  be  with  a  yawning  and  careless  frame.    Trades, 
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call  mysteries,  are  not  learned  sleeping  and  nodding:  diligence  is 
required ;  we  must  be  disciples  at  God's  feet.  As  it  had  God  for 
the  author,  so  we  must  have  God  for  the  teacher  of  it ;  the  contri v- 
anoe  was  his,  and  the  illumination  of  our  minds  must  be  from  him. 
As  God  only  manifested  the  gospel,  so  he  can  only  open  our  eyea 
to  see  the  mysteries  of  Christ  m  it    In  verse  26  we  may  observe, 

1.  The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  verify  the^  substance  of 
the  New,  and  the  New  doth  evidence  the  authonty  of  the  Old,  by 
the  Scriptures  of  the  prophets  made  known.  The  Old  Testament 
credits  the  New,  and  the  New  illustrates  the  Old.  The  New  Testa- 
ment is  a  comment  upon  the  prophetic  part  of  the  Old.  The  Old 
shews  the  promises  and  predictions  of  Grod,  and  the  New  shews  the 
perfonnance.  What  was  foretold  in  the  Old,  is  fulfilled  in  the 
Kew ;  the  predictions  are  cleared  by  the  events.  The  predictions 
of  the  Old  are  divine,  because  they  are  above  the  reason  of  man 
to  foreknow ;  none  but  an  infinite  Knowledge  could  foretel  them, 
because  none  but  an  infinite  wisdom  could  order  all  things  for  the 
accomplishment  of  them.  The  Christian  religion  hath,  then,  the 
surest  foundation,  since  the  Scriptures  of  the  prophets,  wherein  it 
is  foretold,  are  of  undoubted  antiquity,  and  owned  by  the  Jews  and 
many  heathens,  which  are  and  were  the  great  enemies  of  Christ 
The  Old  Testament  is  therefore  to  be  read  for  the  strengthening  of 
our  faith.  Our  blessed  Saviour  himself  draws  the  streams  of  his 
doctrine  from  the  Old  Testament :  he  clears  up  the  promise  of  eter- 
nal life,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  from  the  words  of 
the  covenant,  "  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,"  &c.  (Matt.  xxii.  82.) 
And  our  apostle  clears  up  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  from 
God's  covenant  with  Abraham  (Rom.  iv.)  It  must  be  read,  and  it 
must  be  read  as  it  is  writ :  it  was  writ  to  a  gospel  end,  it  must  be 
•studied  with  a  gospel  spirit  The  Old  Testament  was  writ  to  give 
credit  to  the  New,  when  it  should  be  manifested  in  the  world.  It 
must  he  read  by  us  to  give  strength  to  our  faith,  and  establish  us 
in  the  doctrine  of  Christianity.  How  many  view  it  as  a  bare  stoiy, 
an  almanack  out  of  date,  and  regard  it  as  a  dry  bone,  without  suck- 
ing  from  it  the  evangelical  marrow !  Christ  is,  in  Genesis,  Abra- 
hm!^  seed ;  in  Davias  psalms  and  the  prophets,  the  Messiah  and 
Redeemer  of  the  world. 

2.  Observe,  The  antiquity  of  the  gospel  is  made  manifest  by  the 
Scriptures  of  the  propnets.  It  was  oi  as  ancient  a  date  as  any 
prophecy :  the  first  prophecy  was  nothing  else  but  a  gospel  charter; 
it  was  not  made  at  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  but  made  manifest. 
It  then  rose  up  to  its  meridian  lustre,  and  sprung  out  of  the  clouds, 
wherewith  it  was  before  obscured.  The  gospel  was  preached  to 
the  ancients  by  the  prophets,  as  well  as  to  the  Gentiles  by  the 
apostles  (Heb  iv.  2) ;  "  Unto  us  was  the  gospel  preached,  as  well  as 
unto  tliem."  To  them  first,  to  us  after;  to  them  indeed  more 
cloudy,  to  us  more  clear ;  but  they  as  well  as  we,  were  evangelized, 
aa  the  word  signifies.  The  covenant  of  grace  was  the  same  in  the 
writings  of  the  prophets,  and  the  declarations  of  the  evangelists 
and  apostles.  Tnough  by  our  Saviour's  incarnation,  the  gospel 
light  was  clearer,  and  by  his  ascension,  the  effusions  of  the  Spuit 
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ftiller  and  stronger;  yet  the  believera nnder  the  ' 
Christ  in  the  swaddling  bands  of  legal  ceremon 
of  prophetical  writinjgs ;  they  could  not  else  ofl 
read  one  propbeoy  with  &  faith  of  the  right  stam 
tifying  &ith  oad  Christ  for  itfi  object,  though  iti 
as  ours,  because  the  manifestation  was  not  bo  cle: 

8.  All  truth  is  to  be  drawn  from  Scripture. 
them  here  to  the  gospel  and  the  prophets:  tl 
source  of  divine  knowledge ;  not  the  traditions 
separate  from  Scripture.  Whosoever  brings  ano 
another  Christ ;  nothing  is  to  be  added  to  what 
detracted  from  it  He  doth  not  send  ug  for  tri 
of  human  iaveutions,  to  the  enthusiasms  of  oui 
See  of  Rome,  no,  nor  to  the  instructions  of  angel 
of  the  prophets,  as  they  clear  up  the  dedaratic 
The  church  of  Borne  is  not  made  here  the  stan 
the  Scriptures  of  the  prophets  are  to  be  the 
Romans,  for  the  trial  of  the  truth  of  the  gospeL 

4,  How  great  is  the  goodness  of  God !  Tli 
are  enlarged  to  the  Gentiles,  and  not  hid  tmdi 
Jews.  He  that  was  so  long  the  God  of  the  Jewi 
fest  to  be  the  God  of  the  Gentiles :  the  gospel  ii 
to  all  nations,  according  to  the  commandment 
God.  Not  only  in  a  way  of  common  providence 
in  caUing  them  to  the  knowledge  of  himself,  aa 
them  by  faith,  he  hath  brought  strangers  to  liim, 
children,  and  lodged  them  under  the  wings  of 
were  before  alienated  from  hjra  through  the  unii 
nature.  Now  he  hath  manii'ested  himself  a  G« 
t>f  bis  promise  in  blessing  all  nations  in  the  seed 
fary  of  devils,  and  the  violence  of  men  could  no 
gation  of  the  gospel ;  it«  light  hath  been  dispersi 
the  sun ;  and  that  grace  that  founded  in  the  Genl 
many  of  their  hearts  to  the  obedience  of  it, 

5.  Observe  that  hbertinism  and  liceutiousness 
nient  in  the  gospel.  It  was  made  known  to  all 
dience  of  faith.  The  goodness  of  God  is  publish 
to  him  may  be  parted  with.  Christ's  righteousn 
us  to  be  put  on,  that  we  may  roll  more  warmlj 
doctrine  of  grace  commands  us  to  give  up  oursel 
accepted  through  him,  and  to  be  ruled  by  him.  ' 
God,  as  a  sovereign  lord  in  his  law ;  and  it  is  di 
as  he  is  a  God  of  grace  iu  the  gospel.  The  dis( 
perfection  in  God  weakens  not  the  right  of  anc 
gatiou  of  the  duty  the  former  attribute  claims  a 
gospel  frees  us  from  the  curse,  but  not  from  the 
"  We  are  delivered  from  the  hands  of  our  enen 
serve  God  in  holiness  and  righleousness"  (Luke  i. 
will  of  God"  in  the  gospel,  "even  our  sanctif 
prince  strikes  off  a  malefactor's  chains,  though  h 
the  punishment  of  his  crimen  he  frees  him  not 
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a  Bttbject:  his  pardon  adds  a  greater  obligation  tlian  Iiis  proteo^ 
tion  md  before,  while  he  was  loyal.  Christ^s  righteousness  gives 
us  a  title  to  heaven;  but  there  must  be  a  Ifoliness  to  give  us  a  fit 
ness  for  heaven, 

&  Observe,  that  evangelical  obedience,  or  the  obedience  of  Faith^ 
is  only  acce|)table  to  God*  Obedience  of  faith ;  qerUtiws  bpeciei^ 
notii\g  the  kind  of  obedience  God  requires;  an  obedience  springing 
from  faith,  animated  and  influenced  by  faith.  Not  obedience  of 
&ith,  as  though  faith  were  the  rule,  and  the  law  were  abrogxited ; 
but  to  the  law  as  a  rule,  and  from  &ith  as  a  principle.  There  is 
no  true  obedience  before  faith  (Heb.  xL  6.)  '^  W  ithout  faith  it  is 
impossible  to  please  God ;''  and  therefore  without  £Eiith  impossible 
to  obey  him.  A  good  work  cannot  proceed  firom  a  defiled  mind 
and  conscience ;  and  without  hith  every  man^s  mind  is  darkened, 
and  his  conscience  polluted  (Tit  L  15.)  Faith  is  the  band  of  union 
to  Christ,  and  obedience  is  the  fruit  of  union ;  we  cannot  bring 
forth  finiit  without  being  branches  (John  xv.  4,  5),  and  we  cannot 
be  branches  without  believing.  Legitimate  fruit  follows  upon  mar- 
riage to  Christ,  not  before  it  (Bom.  vii.  4.)  "  That  you  should  be 
married  to  another,  even  to  him  that  is  raised  from  the  dead,  thai 
you  should  brin§  forth  fruit  unto  God."  All  fruit  before  marriage 
Is  .bastard,  and  bastards  were  excluded  firom  the  sanctuary.  Our 
persons  must  be  first  accepted  in  Christ,  before  our  services  can  be 
acceptable;  those  works  are  not  acceptable  where  the  person  is  not 
parooned.  Good  works  flow  from  a  pure  heart ;  but  tne  heart  can- 
not be  pure  before  faith.  All  the  good  works  reckoned  up  in  the  elev- 
enth chapter  of  the  Hebrews  were  from  this  spring ;  those  heroes 
first  believed  and  then  obeyed.  By  faith  Abel  was  righteous  before 
God,  without  it  his  sacrifice  had  been  no  better  than  Cain's :  by 
faith  Enoch  pleased  God^  and  had  a  divine  testimonv  to  his  obedi^ 
ence  before  his  translation ;  by  faith  Abraham  o^red  up  Isaac, 
without  which  he  had  been  no  better  than  a  murderer.  All  obe- 
dience hath  its  root  in  faith,  and  is  not  done  in  our  own  strength^ 
but  in  the  strength  and  virtue  of  another,  of  Christ,  whom  Gk>d 
hath  set  forth  as  our  head  and  root. 

7.  Observe,  faith  and  obedience  are  distinct,  though  inseparable : 
"  The  obedience  of  faith."  Faith,  indeed^  is  obedience  to  a  gospel 
command,  which  enjoins  us  to  believe ;  but  it  is  not  all  our  obe- 
dience. Justification  and  sanctification  are  distinct  acts  of  God ; 
justification  respects  the  person,  sanctification  the  nature ;  justifica- 
tion is  first  in  order  of  nature,  and  sanctification  follows:  they  are 
distinct,  but  inseparable ;  every  justified  person  hath  a  sanctified  iia- 
ture^  and  every  sanctified  nature  supposeth  a  justified  person.  So 
faith  and  obecuence  are  distinct :  faith  as  the  principle,  obedience  as 
the  product;  faith  as  the  cause,  obedience  as  the  efiect;  the  cause 
and  the  effect  are  not  the  same.  By  faith  we  own  Christ  as  our 
liord:  by  obedience  we  regulate  ourselves  accordinff  to  his  com- 
mand. The  acceptance  of  the  relation  to  him  as  a  subject,  precedes 
the  perlbrmance  of  our  duty :  by  faith  we  receive  his  law,  and  by 
obe<lience  wc  fulfil  it  Faith  makes  us  Gpd's  children  (Gal.  iii.  26). 
Obedience  manifests  us  to  be  Christ's  disciples  (John  xv.  8).    Faith  jb 
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the  touclistone  of  obedience ;  the  touchstone,  and  tliat  which  i 
by  it^  are  not  the  Barae.  But  though  they  are  distinct,  yet  tli 
f inseparable.  Faith  and  obedience  are  joined  together;  obe 
follows  faith  at  the  heels.  Faith  purifies  the  heart,  and  a  pur 
cannot  be  without  pure  actions.  Faith  unites  us  to  Christ,  wl 
we  partake  of  his  life ;  and  a  living  branch  cannot  be  withoi: 
in  its  season,  and  "much  fruit"  (John  xv.  5),  and  that  nai 
from  a  "  newness  of  spirit"  (Rom.  vii.  9) ;  not  constrained  1 
rigors  of  the  law,  but  drawn  forth  from  a  sweetness  of  lov 
fiiith  works  by  love.  The  love  of  God  is  the  strong  motiv 
love  to  God  is  the  quickening  principle :  aa  there  can  be  n< 
dience  without  faith,  so  no  laitn  without  obedience.  After  a 
the  apostle  ends  with  the  celebration  of  the  wisdom  of  God 
God  only  wise,  be  glory,  through  Jesus  Christ  forever."  Th 
discovery  of  the  gospel  cannot  be  thought  of,  by  a  gracious 
withont  a  return  of  praise  to  God,  and  admiration  of  his  si 
wisdom. 

Wise  Qod.  His  power  before,  and  his  wisdom  here,  are  men 
in  conjunction  (in  which  his  goodness  is  included,  as  interes 
his  establishing  power)  ns  the  ground  of  all  the  glory  andpraif 
bath  from  his  creatures. 

Only  wise.  As  Christ  saith  (Matt  xix.  17),  "None  is  goo 
God ;"  so  the  apostle  saith.  None  wise,  but  God.  Aa  all  ere 
are  unclean  in  regard  of  his  purity,  so  they  are  all  fools 
gard  of  his  wisdom;  yea,  the  glorious  angels  themselves  (J 
18),  Wisdom  is  the  royalty  of  God ;  the  proper  dialect  of  i 
ways  and  works.  No  creature  can  lay  claim  to  it ;  he  is  so 
that  he  is  wisdom  itself. 

Be  ghry,  ihrovgk  Jesus  Christ.  As  God  is  only  known  in  ai 
Christ,  so  he  must  be  only  worshipped  and  celebrated  in  and  th 
Christ.  In  him  we  must  pray  to  nim,  and  in  him  we  must 
him.  As  all  mercies  flow  from  God  through  Christ  to  us,  so  a 
duties  are  to  be  presented  to  God  through  Christ.  In  tlie  ( 
veihatim,  it  runs  thus:  "To  the  alone  wise  God,  through 
Christ,  to  him  be  glory  forever."  But  we  must  not  understa 
as  if  God  were  wise  by  Jesus  Christ,  but  that  thanks  is  to  be 
to  God  through  Christ ;  because  in  and  by  Christ  God  hath  rei 
Mb  wisdom  to  the  world.  The  Greek  hath  a  repetition  of  th 
cle  lu,  and  expressed  in  the  translation,  "To  him  be  gloir." 
expungeth  this  article,  but  without  reason,  for  w  is  as  much  as 
"to  him;"  and  joining  this,  "the  only  wise  God"  with  ver.  2i 
him  that  is  of  power  to  establish  you;"  reading  it  thus,  "Ti 
that  ia  of  power  to  tetablish  you,  the  only  wise  God,"  leavin 
rest  in  a  parenthesis,  it  runs  smoothly,  "to  him  be  glory,  th 
Jesus  Christ,"  And  Crellius,  the  Socinian,  observes,  that  this 
cle  i,  which  some  leave  out,  might  be  industriously  inserted  1 
apostle,  to  shew  that  the  glory  we  ascribe  to  God  is  also  giv 
Christ.  We  may  observe,  that  neither  in  this  place,  nor  any  ' 
in  Scripture,  is  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  any  of  the  saints,  associatef 
God  or  Christ  in  the  glory  ascribed  to  them. 

In  the  words  there  is,  1.  An  appropriation  of  wisdom  to  Got 
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8  lemotion  of  it  from  all  creatures ;  "  only  wise  God."  2.  A  glorify-' 
ing  him  for  it.  The  point  I  shall  insist  upon  is,  That  wisdom  is  a 
transcendant  excellency  of  the  Divine  nature.  We  have  before 
spoken  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  the  infiniteness  of  it ;  the  next 
attribute  is  the  wisdom  of  God.  Most  confound  the  knowledge  and 
wisdom  of  God  together;  but  there  is  a  manifest  distinction  between 
them  in  our  conception.  I  shall  handle  it  thus:  I.  Shew  what 
wisdom  is.  Then  lay  down,  II.  Some  propositions  about  the  wis- 
dom of  God.  And  shew,  IIL  That  God  is  wise,  and  only  wise.  IV. 
Wherein  his  wisdom  appears.     V.  The  Use. 

L  What  wisdom  is.  Wisdom,  among  the  Greeks,  first  signified 
an  eminent  perfection  in  any  art  or  mystery ;  so  a  good  statuary, 
engraver,  pr  limner,  was  called  wise,  as  having  an  excellent  knowl- 
edge  in  his  particular  art.  But  afterwards  the  title  of  wise  was  ap- 
propriated to  those  that  devoted  themselves  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  highest  things  that  served  for  a  foundation  to  speculative 
sciences.®  But  ordinarily  we  count  a  man  a  wise  man,  when  he 
conducts  his  affairs  with  discretion,  and  governs  his  passions  with 
moderation,  and  carries  himself  with  a  due  proportion  and  harmony 
in  all  his  concerns.     But  in  particular,  wisdom  consists, 

1.  In  acting  for  a  right  eni  The  chiefest  part  of  prudence  is  in 
fixing  a  right  end,  and  in  choosing  fit  means,  and  directing  them  to 
that  scope ;  to  shoot  at  random  is  a  mark  of  folly.  As  he  is  the 
wisest  man  that  hath  the  noblest  end  and  fittest  means,  so  God  is  in- 
finitely wise ;  as  he  is  the  most  excellent  being,  so  he  hkth  the  most 
excellent  end.  As  there  is  none  more  excellent  than  himself^  no- 
thing can  be  his  end  but  himself;  as  he  is  the  cause  of  all,  so  he  is 
the  end  of  all ;  and  he  puts  a  true  bias  into  all  the  means  he  useth 
to  hit  the  mark  he  aims  at :  "Of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him, 
are  all  things"  (Rom.  xi.  36). 

2.  Wisdom  consists  in  observing  all  circumstances  for  action.  He 
is  counted  a  wise  man  that  lays  hold  of  the  fittest  opportunities  to 
bring  his  designs  about,  that  hath  the  fullest  foresight  of  all  the  lit- 
tie  intrigues  which  may  happen  in  a  business  he  is  to  manage,  and 
times  every  part  of  his  action  in  an  exact  harmony  with  the 
proper  minutes  of  it.  God  hath  all  the  circumstances  of  things  in 
one  entire  image  before  him ;  he  hath  a  prospect  of  every  little  creek 
in  any  design.  He  sees  what  second  causes  will  act,  and  when  they 
will  act  this  or  that;  yea,  he  determines  them  to  such  and  such  acts; 
80  that  it  is  impossible  he  should  be  mistaken,  or  miss  of  the  due 
season  of  bringing  about  his  own  purposes.  As  he  hath  more  good- 
ness than  to  deceive  any,  so  he  hath  more  understanding  than  to  be 
mistaken  in  any  thing.  Hence  the  time  of  the  incarnation  of  our 
blessed  Saviour  is  called  the  fulness  of  time,  the  proper  season  for 
his  coming.  Every  circumstance  about  Christ  was  timed  according 
to  the  predictions  of  God ;  even  so  little  a  thing  as  not  parting  his 
garment,  and  the  giving  him  gall  and  vinegar  to  drink ;  and  all  the 
blessings  he  showers  down  upon  his  people,  according  to  the 
covenant  of  grace,  are  said  to  come  *'in  ms  season"  (Ezek  xzxiv. 

25,  26). 

•  Anyraut  Moral  Tom.  IIL  p.  128. 
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8.  W  isd6m  consists  in  willing  and  acting  according  to  the  right 
reason,  according  to  a  right  judgment  of  things,  we  can  never 
count  a  wilful  man  a  wise  man ;  but  him  only  that  acts  according  to 
a  right  rule,  when  right  counsels  are  taken  and  vigorously  executed. 
The  resolves  and  ways  of  God  are  not  mere  will,  but  will  guided  bv 
the  reason  and  counsel  of  his  own  infinite  understanding  (Eph.  i, 
llj ;  "  Who  works  all  things  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own 
will."  The  motions  of  the  Divine  will  are  not  rash,  but  follow  the 
proposals  of  the  Divine  mind ;  he  chooses  that  which  is  fittest  to  be 
aone,  so  that  all  his  works  are  ^aceM,  and  all  his  ways  have  a 
comeliness  and  decorum  in  them.  Hence  all  his  ways  are  said  to  be 
"judgment"  TDeut  xxxii  4),  not  mere  will.  Hence  it  appears,  that 
wisdom  and  Knowledge  are  two  distinct  perfections.  Knowledge 
hath  its  seat  in  the  speculative  understanding,  wisdom  in  the  practi* 
cal.  Wisdom  and  Knowledge  are  evidently  distinguished  as  two 
several  gifts  of  the  Spirit  in  man  (1  Cor.  xii.  8) ;  "  To  one  is  given, 
by  the  "Spirit,  the  word  of  wisdom ;  to  another,  the  word  of  knowl* 
eage,  by  the  same  Spirit"  Knowledge  is  an  understanding  of  gen- 
eral rules,  and  wisdom  is  a  drawing  conclusions  from  those  roles  in 
order  to  particular  cases.  A  man  may  have  the  knowledge  of  the 
whole  Scripture,  and  have  all  learning  in  the  treasury  of  hia  mem- 
ory, and  yet  be  destitute  of  skill  to  make  use  of  them  upon  particu- 
lar occasions,  and  untie  those  knotty  questions  which  may  oe  pro- 
posed to  him,  by  a  ready  application  of  those  rules.  Agam,  knowl- 
edge and  wisdom  may  oe  distinguished,  in  our  conception,  as  two 
distinct  perfections  in  God :  the  knowledge  of  God  is  his  under- 
standing of  all  things ;  his  wisdom  is  the  skilful  resolving  and  act- 
ing of  Sw  things.  And  the  apostle,  in  his  admiration  of  him,  owns 
them  as  distinct ;  "  0  the  depths  of  the  riches,  both  of  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  God"  (Eom.  xi.  88)  I  Knowledge  is  the  founda- 
tion of  wisdom,  and  antecedent  to  it;  wisdom  the  superstructure 
upon  knowledge :  men  may  have  knowledge  without  wisdom,  but 
not  wisdom  without  knowledge ;  according  to  our  common  proverb, 
"  The  greatest  clerks  are  not  me  wisest  men."  All  practical  knowl- 
edge is  founded  in  speculation,  either  secundum  reniy  as  in  a  man;  or, 
secundum  rationemj  as  in  God.  They  agree  in  this,  that  they  are 
both  acts  of  the  understanding;  but  knowledge  is  the  apprehension 
of  a  thing,  and  wisdom  is  the  appointing  and  ordering  of  thinga 
Wisdom  is  the  splendor  and  lustre  of  knowledge  shimng  forth  ia 
operations,  and  is  an  act  both  of  understanding  and  will ;  under- 
standing  in  counselling  and  contriving,  will  in  resolving  and  executr 
ing:  counsel  and  will  are  linked  together  (Eph.  i  11  J. 

II.  The  second  thing  is  to  lay  down  some  propositions  in  general, 
concerning  the  wisdom  of  God.  # 

First,  There  is  an  essential  and  a  personal  wisdom  of  God.  The 
essentisd  wisdom,  is  the  essence  of  God ;  the  personal  wisdom  is  the 
Son  of  God.  Christ  is  called  Wisdom  by  nimself  (Luke  vii.  85). 
The  wisdom  of  God  by  the  apostle  (1  Cor.  i.  2i).  The  wisdom  I 
speak  of  belongs  to  the  nature  of  God,  and  is  considered  a  necessary 
perfection.  The  personal  wisdom  is  called  so,  because  he  opens  to 
us  the  secrets  of  God.    If  the  Son  were  that  wisdom  whereby  the 
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rise,  the  Son  would  be  also  the  essence  it  aereb;  the  FaUiet 
f  the  Sou  were  the  wisdom  of  the  Father,  whereby  he 
y  wise,  the  Son  would  be  the  essence  of  the  Father,  and 
would  have  his  essence  from  the  Son,  since  the  wudom 
he  essence  of  God ;  and  so  the  Son  would  be  the  Father, 
im  and  power  of  the  Father  were  origiuaily  in  the  bou. 
,  Therelbre  the  wisdom  of  God  is  the  same  wiih  the  es- 
kL  Wisdom  in  God  is  not  a  habit  added  to  his  e^^jcuce, 
LD,  but  it  is  bis  essence.  It  is  like  the  spieador  of  the  sua, 
ith  the  sun  itself;  or  like  the  brightaes3.of  crystal,  which 
aunicated  to  it  by  anything  else,  as  the  brightne^  of  a 
I  by  the  beam  of  the  sun,  but  it  is  one  with  the  crystal 
Qot  a  habit  superadded  to  the  Divioe  essence ;  that  would 
at  to  the  simplicity  of  God,  and  speak  him  compounded 
-inciples ;  it  would  be  coutrary  to  ihe  eternity  of  his  per- 
he  be  eternally. wise,  his  wisdom  ia  his  essence ;  for  tuere 
itemal  but  the  essence  of  God.  As  the  sun  malls  some 
hardens  others;  blackens  some  things,  and  whitens 
produceth  contrary  quahtiea  in  different  sabjecls,  yet  it  is 
I  the  same  quality  in  the  sun,  which  is  the  cause  of  those 
erations ;  so  the  perfections  of  God  seem  to  be  diverse  in 
ions,  yet  they  are  but  one  and  the  same  in  God.p  The 
God,  is  God  acting  prudently ;  as  the  power  of  God,  is 

powerfully ;  and  the  justice  of  God,  is  God  acting 
;  and  therefore  it  is  more  truly  said,  that  God  is  wiaJom, 
h,  power,  than  that  he  is  wise,  juat,  true,  ^cas  if  he  were 
1  of  substance  and  qualities.  All  the  operations  of  God 
n  one  simple  essence ;  as  all  the  operations  of  the  mind 
ugh  various,  proceed  from  one  faculty  of  understanding. 
Wisdom  is  the  property  of  God  alone ;  He  is  "  only 
8  an  honor  pecuuat  -to  bim.  Upon  the  account  that 
lerved  the  title  of  wise,  but  that  it  was  a  royalty  be- 
Tod,i  Pythagoras  would  not  be  called  liuroc,  a  title  given 
med  men,  but  ^tliomfos.  The  name  philosopher  arose 
pact  to  this  transcendent  perfection  of  God. 

"  only  wise"  7>ecesaa/rily.  As  he  is  necessarily  God,  ao 
iirily  wise;  for  the  notion  of  wisdom  is  inseparable  from 
of  a  Peity.  When  we  say,  God  is  a  Spirit,  is  true, 
ise ;  we  understand  that  he  is  traoscendently  these,  by 

and  absolute  necessity,  by  virtue  of  his  own  essence, 
efficiency  of  any  olber,  or  any  efficiency  in  and  by  him- 
jotb  not  make  himself  wise,  no  more  than  be  makes 
L  As  he  is  a  necessary  Being  in  regard  of  his  life,  so 
sarily  wise  in  regard  of  his  understanding.  Synesins 
lod  is  eaaentiatad,  otoM>DoOi><,  by  his  understanding.  He 
ibetanee  of  God  in  understaiidmg  and  wisdom :  wisdom 
ital  operation  of  God.  He  can  no  more  be  unwise  than 
mtrue ;  for  follj  in  the  mind  is  much  the  same  with 
eecb.  Wisdom  among  men  is  gained  by  age  and  expe- 
lered  by  instructioiui  and  exercise ;  but  the  wisdom  of 
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God  is  his  nature.  Aa  the  sun  cannot  be  witbo 
mains  a  sun,  and  as  eternity  cannot  be  with< 
neither  can  God  be  without  wisdom  As  he  on] 
(1  Tim.  vi.  16),  not  arbitrarily,  but  ueceBBarily;  i 
dom :  not  because  he  will  be  wise,  but  because 
wise.  He  cannot  but  contrive  oounsela,  and  e 
coming  the  greatness  and  majesty  of  his  nature. 

2.  Therefore  "  only  wise"  originaUy.  God  is 
Men  acquire  wisdom  by  the  loss  of  their  &irest ; 
dom  is  tne  perfection  of  the  Divine  nature,  not 
or  the  growth  of  experience,  but  as  necessary,  s 
sence.  He  goes  not  out  of  himself  to  search  wis 
more  the  brains  of  creatures  in  the  contrivance  o 
he  doth  their  arm  in  the  execution  of  them.  He 
he  receives  no  counsel  from  any  (Rom.  xL  84) : 
his  counsellor  ?"  and  (Isa,  xl.  14)  "  With  whom  t 
who  instructed  him,  or  taught  him  in  the  patl 
taught  him  knowledge,  and  showed  to  him  tne  p 
ing  r  He  is  the  only  Fountain  of  wisdom  to 
men  have  what  wisdom  they  have,  by  commui 
All  created  wisdom  is  a  apark  of  the  Divine  lig 
stars  borrowed  from  the  sun.  He  that  borrows  wi 
and  doth  not  originally  possess  it  in  his  own  natu 
be  called  wise.  As  God  is  the  only  Being,  in  rei 
beings  are  derived  from  him,  so  he  is  only  wise 
wisdom  flows  from  him.  He  is  the  spring  of  wi 
the  original  of  wisdom  to  him. 

3.  Therefore  "only  wise"  perfedly.  There  ia 
understanding.  He  nath  a  distinct  and  certain 
things  that  can  fall  under  action;  as  he  hath 
edge  without  ignorance,  so  he  hath  a  beautif 
mole  or  wart.  Men  are  wise,  yet  have  not  ar 
vast  as  to  grasp  all  things,  nor  a  perspicacity  E 
trat«  into  tbe  depths  of  all  being.  Angels  ha 
and  lively  sparks  of  wisdom,  yet  so  imperfect, 
the  wisdom  of  God  they  are  chai^d  with  fi 
Their  msdom  as  well  as  their  holiness  is  veile 
of  God.  It  vanisheth,  as  the  glowing  of  a  fii 
beauty  of  the  sun,  or  as  the  light  of  a  candle 
sunshine  contracts  itself,  and  none  of  its  rays  a 
body  of  the  flame.  The  angels  are  not  perfi 
they  are  not  perfectly  knowing:  the  gospel,  th 
of  God's  wisdom,  was  hid  from  them  for  ages. 

4.  Therefore  "  only  wise"  universally.  Wisd 
of  one  sort,  in  another  of  another  sort ;  one  is 
another  a  wise  statesman,  and  another  a  wise  p 
wise  in  the  business  of  the  world,  another  is  w 
cems.  One  hath  not  so  much  of  plenty  of  one  sor 
a  scantiness  in  another ;  one  may  be  wise  for  inv 
in  execution ;  an  artiflcer  may  have  skill  to  frai 
not  skill  to  use  it    The  ground  that  is  fit  for  ol 
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fi>r  vines ;  that  will  bear  one  sort  of  grain  and  not  Another.  But 
God  hath  an  universal  wisdom,  because  his  nature  is  wise ;  it  is  not 
limited,  but  hovers  over  everything,  shines  in  every  being.  His 
executions  are  as  wise  as  his  contrivances:  he  is  wise  in  his  resolves^ 
and  wise  in  his  ways :  wise  in  all  the  varieties  of  his  works  of  crea* 
tion,  government,  redemption.  As  his  will  wills  all  thin^,  and  his 
power  effects  all  things,  so  his  wisdom  is  the  universal  director  of 
the  motions  of  his  will,  and  the  executions  of  his  power :  as  his 
righteousness  is  the  measure  of  the  matter  of  his  actions,  so  his  wis* 
dom  is  the  ru^c  that  directs  the  manner  of  his  actions.  The  ab- 
solnte  power* of > God  is  not  an  unruly  power:  his  wisdom  orders 
aU  things,  so  that  nothing  is  done  but  what  is  fit  and  convenient, 
and  agreeable  to  so  excellent  a  Being:  as  he  cannot  do  an  unjust 
thing  because  of  his  righteousnesness,  so  he  cannot  do  an  unwise 
act,  because  of  his  infinite  wisdom.  Though  God  be  not  neces- 
sitated to  any  operation  without  himself,  as  to  the  creation  of  any- 
thing, yet  supposing  he  will  act,  his  wisdom  necessitates  him  to 
do  that  which  is  congruous,  as  his  righteousness  necessitates  him 
to  do  that  which  is  just :  so  that  though  the  will  of  God  be  the 
principle,  yet  his  wisdom  is  the  rule  of  his  actions.  We  must,  in 
our  conceiving  of  the  order,  suppose  wisdom  antecedent  to  will : 
none  that  acknowledges  a  God  can  have  such  an  impious  thought 
as  to  affix  temerity  and  rashness  to  any  of  his  proceedings.  All  nis 
decrees  are  drawn  out  of  the  infinite  treasury  of  wisdom  in  himself.' 
He  resolves  nothing  about  anv  of  his  creatures  without  reason; 
but  the  reason  of  his  purposes  is  in  himself^  and  springs  from  him- 
self, and  not  from  the  creatures :  there  is  not  one  thing  that  he  wills 
but  "  he  wills  by  counsel,  and  works  by  counsel"  (Eph.  L 11).  Coun- 
sel writ  down  every  line,  every  letter,  in  his  eternal  Book ;  and  all 
the  orders  are  drawn  out  from  thence  by  his  wisdom  and  will :  what 
was  illustrious  in  the  contrivance,  glitters  in  the  execution.  "  His  un- 
derstanding and  will  are  infinite ;  what  is  therefore  the  act  of  his 
will,  is  the  result  of  his  understanding,  and  therefore  rational.  His 
understanding  and  will  join  hands ;  there  is  no  contest  in  God,  will 
against  mind,  and  mind  against  will ;  they  are  one  in  God,  one  in  his 
resolves,  and  one  in  all  his  works. 

5.  Therefore  he  is  "  only  wise"  perpetually.  As  the  wisdom  of 
man  is  got  by  ripeness  of  age,  so  it  is  lost  by  decay  of  years ;  it  is 
got  by  instruction,  and  lost  by  dotage.  The  perfectest  minds,  when 
in  the  wane,  have  been  darkened  with  folly :  Nebuchadnezzar,  that 
was  wise  for  a  man,  became  as  foolish  as  a  brute.  But  the  Ancient 
of  Days  is  an  unchangeable  possessor  of  prudence ;  his  wisdom  is  a 
mirror  of  brightness,  without  a  defacing  spot.  It  was  "possessed  by 
him  in  the  beginning  of  his  ways,  before  his  works  of  old"  (Prov. 
viiL  22),  and  he  can  never  be  dispossessed  of  it  in  the  end  of  his 
works.  It  is  inseparable  from  him :  the  being  of  his  Godhead  may 
as  soon  cease  as  the  beauty  of  his  mind ;  "  with  him  is  wisdom*' 
(Job  xii.  13) ;  it  is  inseparable  from  him ;  therefore,  as  durable  as 
his  essence.  It  is  a  wisdom  infinite,  and  therefore  without  increase 
or  decrease  in  it8el£    The  experience  of  so  many  ages  in  the  govern- 

'  P  >lhill  agaiittt  Sherlock,  p.  877. 
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ment  of  the  world  hath  added  nothing  to  the  immensitj  of  it^  as  the 
shining  of  the  sun  since  the  creation  of  the  world  hath  added  nothing 
to  the  light  of  that  glorious  body.  As  ignorance  never  darkens  hia 
knowledge,  so  folly  never  di^aces  his  prudence.  God  infetuatea 
men^  but  neither  men  nor  devils  can  infatuate  Ood ;  he  is  unerring* 
ly  \vise ;  his  counsel  doth  not  vary  and  flatter ;  it  is  not  one  day  one 
counsel,  and  another  day  another,  but  it  stands  like  an  immovable 
rock,  or  a  mountain  of  brass.  "  The  counsel  of  the  Lord  stands  for- 
ever, and  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  to  all  generations"  (Ps.  xxxiii.  Ill 
6.  He  is  only  wise  incomprehensibly.  "  His  thoughts  are  deep 
(Ps.  xcii.  5) ;  "  His  judgments  unsearchable,  his  ways  past  finding 
out"  (Bom.  xL  33) :  depths  that  cannot  be  fistthomed ;  a  splendor 
more  dazzling  to  our  dim  minds  than  the  light  of  the  sun  to  onr 
weak  eyes.  The  wisdom  of  one  man  may  be  comprehended  by 
another,  and  over-comprehended ;  and  often  men  are  understood  by 
others  to  be  wiser  in  their  actions  than  they  understand  themselves 
to  be ;  and  the  wisdom  of  one  angel  may  oe  measured  by  another 
angel  of  the  same  perfection.  But  as  the  essence,  so  the  wisdom  of 
God  is  incomprehensible  to  any  creature ;  God  is  only  comprehended 
by  God.  The  secrets  of  wisdom  in  God  are  double  to  the  express- 
ions of  it  in  his  works  (Job  xi  6,  7) :  **  Canst  thou,  by  searching, 
find  out  God  ?"  There  is  an  unfathomable  depth  in  all  his  decrees, 
in  all  his  works ;  we  cannot  comprehend  the  reason  of  his  works, 
much  less  that  of  his  decrees,  much  less  that  in  his  nature;  because 
his  wisdom,  being  infinite  as  well  as  his  power,  can  no  more  act  to 
the  highest  pitch  than  his  power.  As  his  power  is  not  terminated 
by  what  he  nath  wrought,  out  he  could  give  further  testimonies  of 
it,  so  neither  is  his  wi^om,  but  he  could  furnish  us  with  infinite  ex- 
pressions and  pieces  of  his  skill.  As  in  regard  of  his  immensity  he 
IS  not  boundea  by  the  limits  of  place ;  in  regard  of  his  eternity,  not 
measured  by  the  minutes  of  time ;  in  regard  of  his  power,  not  termi- 
nated with  this  or  that  nmnber  of  objects ;  so,  in  regard  of  his  wis- 
dom, he  is  not  confined  to  this  or  that  particular  mode  of  working; 
so  that  in  regard  of  the  reason  of  his  actions,  as  well  as  the  glory  and 
majesty  of  his  nature,  he  dwells  in  unapproachable  light  (1  Tim.  vi. 
16) ;  and  whatsoever  we  understand  of  his  wisdom  in  creation  and 
providence,  is  infinitely  less  than  what  is  in  himself  and  his  own  \m- 
bounded  nature.  Many  things  in  Scripture  are  declared  chiefly  to 
be  the  acts  of  the  Divine  will,  yet  we  must  not  think  that  they  were 
acts  of  mere  will  without  wisdoAi,  but  they  are  represented  so  to  us, 
because  we  are  not  capable  of  understanding  the  infinite  reason  of 
its  acts :  his  sovereignty  is  more  intelligible  to  us  than  his  wisdom. 
We  can  better  know  the  commands  of  a  superior,  and  the  laws  of  a 
prince,  than  understand  the  reason  that  gave  birth  to  those  laws. 
We  may  know  the  orders  of  the  Divine  will,  as  they  are  published, 
but  not  the  sublime  reason  of  his  will.  Though  election  be  an  act 
of  God's  soverei^ty,  and  he  hath  no  cause  from  without  to  dete^ 
mine  him,  yet  his  infinite  wisdom  stood  not  silent  while  mere  do- 
minion acted.  Whatsoever  God  doth,  he  doth  wisely,  as  well  as 
sovereignly ;  though  that  wisdom  which  lies  in  the  secret  places  of 
the  Divine  Being  be  as  incomprehensible  to  us  as  the  effects  of  his 
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■overeignty  and  power  in  tlie  world  are  visible,  God  can  give  a  rea- 
son of  his  proceeaing,  and  that  drawn  from  himself  though  we  un- 
derstand it  not  The  causes  of  things  visible  lie  hid  from  us.  Doth 
anv  man  know  how  to  distinguish  the  seminal  virtue  of  a  small  seed 
from  the  body  of  it,  and  in  what  nook  and  comer  that  lies,  and  what 
that  is  that  spreads  itself  in  so  fidr  a  plant,  and  so  many  flowers  ? 
Can  we  comprehend  the  justice  of  God's  proceedings  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  wicked,  and  the  afflictions  of  the  godly  ?  Yet  as  we 
must  conclude  them  the  fruits  of  an  unerring  righteousness,  so  we 
must  conclude  all  his  actions  the  fruits  of  an  unspotted  wisdom, 
though  the  concatenation  of  all  his  counsels  is  not  intelligible  to  us ; 
for  he  is  as  essentially  and  necessarilv  wise,  as  he  is  essentially  and 
necessarily  good  and  righteous.  (*od  is  not  only  so  wise  that 
nothing  more  wise  can  be  conceived,  but  he  is  more  wise  than  can 
be  imaged ;  something  greater  in  all  his  perfections  than  can  be 
comprehended  by  any  creature.  It  is  a  foolish  thing,  therefore,  to 
question  that  which  we  cahnot  comprehend ;  we  should  adore  it  in- 
stead of  disputing  against  it ;  and  take  it  for  granted,  that  God  would 
not  order  anything,  were  it  not  agreeable  to  the  sovereignty  of  his 
wisdom,  as  well  as  that  of  his  will.  Though  the  reason  of  man  pro- 
ceed from  the  wisdom  of  God,  yet  there  is  more  difference  between 
the  reason  of  man,  and  the  wisdom  of  God,  than  between  the  light 
of  the  sun,  and  the  feeble  shining  of  the  glow-worm ;  yet  we  presume 
to  censure  the  ways  of  God,  as  if  our  purblind  reason  had  a  reach 
above  him. 

7.  God  is  "  only  wise"  infoilMbly.  The  wisest  men  me^t  with  rube 
in  the  way,  that  make  them  fall  short  of  what  they  aim  at ;  they 
often  design,  and  fail ;  then  begin  again ;  and  yet  all  their  counsels 
end  in  smoke,  and  none  of  them  arrive  at  perfection.  If  the  wisest 
angels  lay  a  plot,  they  may  be  disappointed ;  for  though  they  are 
higher  and  wiser  than  man,  yet  there  is  One  higher  and  wiser  than 
they,  that  can  check  their  projects.  God  always  compasseth  his  end, 
never  feils  of  anything  he  designs  and  aims  at ;  all  his  undertakings 
are  counsel  and  will ;  as  nothing  can  resist  the  efficacy  of  his  will, 
so  nothing  can  countermine  the  skill  of  his  counsel :  "  There  is  no 
wisdom,  nor  understanding,  nor  counsel  against  the  Lord"  (Prov. 
xxi.  SO).  He  compaaseth  his  ends  by  those  actions  of  men  and 
devils,  wherein  they  think  to  cross  him ;  they  shoot  at  their  own 
mark,  andhit  his.  Lucifer's  plot,  by  divine  wisdom,  fulfilled  God's 
p^upose  against  Lucifer's  mind.  The  counsel  of  redemption  by 
Christ,  the  end  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  rode  into  the  world  upon 
the  back  of  the  serpent's  temptation.  God  never  mistakes  the  means, 
nor  can  there  be  any  disappointments  to  make  him  vary  his  counsels, 
and  pitch  upon  other  means  than  what  before  he  had  ordained.  His 
"  woid  that  goeth  forth  of  his  mouth  shall  not  return  to  him  void, 
but  it  shall  accomplish  that  which  he  pleases,  and  it  shall  prosper  in 
the  thing  whereto  he  sent  it"  fisa.  Iv.  11]).  What  is  said  or  his  word, 
is  tPie  of  his  counsel ;  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  for  which  it  is 
appointed ;  it  cannot  be  defeated  by  all  the  legions  of  men  and 
devils;  for  ''  as  he  thinks,  so  shall  it  come  to  pass ;  and  as  he  hath 
pnrposed,  so  shall  it  stand ;  the  Lord  hath  purposed,  and  who  sliaU 
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disannul  it"  (Isa.  xiv.  24,  27)  ?  The  wisdom  of  the  creatiip 
drop  from  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  is  like  a  drop  to  the  oceai 
a  shadow  to  the  sun ;  and,  therefore,  is  not  able  to  meet  the  w 
of  God,  which  is  infinite  and  boundless.  No  wisdom  is  exei 
from  mistakes,  but  the  Divine :  he  is  wise  in  all  his  resolve 
never  "  calls  back  his  words"  and  purpoaea  (Isa.  xxxi.  2). 

IIL  The  third  general  is  to  prove  that  God  is  wise.  This 
cribed  to  God  in  Scripture  (Dan.  ii.  20);  "  Wisdom  and  migl 
his ;"  wisdom  to  contnve,  and  power  to  effect  Where  shoul 
dom  dwell,  but  in  the  head  of  a  Deity  ?  and  where  should  ] 
triumph,  but  in  the  arm  of  Omnipotency  ?■  All  that  God  do 
doth  artificially,  skilfully ;  whence  he  is  called  the  "  Builder  ( 
heavens"  (Heb.  xi.  10),  Tf/'ii^e  an  artifical  and  curious  bull 
builder  by  art:  and  that  word  (Prov.  viii.  30)  meant  of  C 
"  Then  I  was  by  him  as  one  brought  up  with  him ;"  some  rent 
Then  I  was  the  curious  artificer ;  and  the  same  word,  is  trant 
a  cunning  workman  (Cant,  vii,  5).  For  this  cause,  counsel  is  as( 
to  God  ;'  not  properly,  for  counsel  implies  something  of  igno 
or  irresolution,  antecedent  to  the  consultation,  and  a  posture  o 
afterwftrds,  which  was  not  before.  Counsel  is,  properly,  a  lab< 
deliberation,  and  a  reasoning  of  things ;  an  invention  of  meaj 
the  attainment  of  the  end,  after  a  discussing  and  reasoning 
the  doubta  which  arise,  pro  re  natd,  about  the  matter  in  eo 
But  God  hath  no  need  to  deliberate  in  himself  what  are  th 
means  to  accomplish  his  ends :  he  is  never  ignorant  or  undeten 
what  course  he  should  take,  as  men  are  before  they  consult 
it  is  an  expression,  in  condescension  to  our  capacity,  to  signif 
God  doth  nothing  but  with  reason  and  unaerstanding,  wit 
highest  prudence  and  for  the  most  glorious  ends,  as  men  dc 
consultation  and  the  weighing  of  every  foreseen  circums 
Though  he  acts  all  things  sovereignly  by  hia  will,  yet  he  at 
things  wisely  by  his  understanding ;  and  there  is  not  a  decree 
will  but  he  can  render  a  satisfactory  reason  for,  in  the  face  ol 
and  angels.  As  he  is  the  cause  of  all  things,  so  he  hath  the  h 
wisdom  for  the  ordering  of  all  things.  If  wisdom  among  nn 
the  knowledge  of  divine  and  human  things,  God  must  be  infi. 
wise,  since  knowledge  is  most  radiant  in  him ;  he  knows  what  ( 
and  men  do.  and  infinitely  more ;  what  is  known  by  them  obsoi 
is  known  by  him  clearly ;  what  b  known  by  man  after  it  is 
was  known  by  God  before  it  was  wrought.  By  his  wisdom,  as 
as  by  an3'thing,  he  infinitely  differs  from  all  his  creatures,  as  b' 
dom  man  differs  from  a  bruta  We  cannot  frame  a  notion  of 
without  conceivmg  him  infinitely  wise.  We  should  render  hiir 
inconsiderable,  to  imagine  him  furnished  with  an  infinite  know] 
and  not  have  an  infimte  wisdom  to  make  use  of  that  knowled] 
to  fancy  him  with  a  mighty  power  destitute  of  prudence.  K 
edge  without  prudence,  is  an  eye  without  motion  ;  and  power 
out  discretion,  is  an  arm'  without  a  head ;  a  hand  to  act,  wi 

•  CulTcrvell,  Licbt  of  Nature,  p.  30. 

>  Inl  iWi.  10.    Jer  r""  IS.  "Oreat  in  oounteL"    Job  xiL  13.  "He  hath  oojd 
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nnderstanding  tg  contrive  and  model ;  a  strength  to  act,  without 
reason  to  know  how  to  act:  it  would  be  a  miserable  notion  of  a  God, 
to  fancy  him  with  a  brutish  and  unguided  power.  The  heatheps, 
therefore,  had,'  and  could  not  but  have,  this  natural  notion  of  God. 
Plato,  therefore,  calls  him.  Mens;^  and  Cleanthes  used  to  call  God. 
Reason ;  and  Socrates  thought  the  title  of  £o^6g  too  magnificent  to 
be  attributed  to  anything  else  but  Grod  alone. 

Arguments  to  prove  that  God  is  wise. — Reason  1.  God  could  not 
be  infinitely  perfect  without  wisdom.  A  rational  nature  is  better 
than  an  irrational  nature.  A  man  is  not  a  perfect  man  without 
reason ;  how  can  Qxxi  without  it  be  an  infinitely  perfect  God  ?  Wis- 
dom is  the  most  eminent  of  all  virtues ;  all  the  other  perfections  of 
God  without  this,  would  be  as  a  body  without  an  eve,  a  soul  without 
understanding.  A  Christian's  graces  want  their  lustre,  when  they 
are  destitute  of  the  guidance  of  wisdom :  mercy  is  a  feebleness,  and 
justice  a  cruelty ;  patience  a  timorousness,  and  courage  a  madness, 
without  the  conduct  of  wisdom ;  so  the  patience  of  God  would  be 
cowardice,  his  power  an  oppression,  his  justice  a  tyranny,  without 
wisdom  as  the  spring  and  holiness  as  the  rule.  No  attribute  of  God 
could  shine  with  a  due  lustre  and  brightness  without  it.  Power  is  a 
great  perfection,  but  wisdom  a  greater.*  Wisdom  may  be  without 
much  power,  as  in  bees  and  ants ;  but  power  is  a  tyrranical  thing 
without  wisdom  and  righteousness.  The  pilot  is  more  valuable  be- 
cause of  his  skill,  than  the  gaily  slave  because  of  his  strength ;  and 
the  conduct  of  a  general  more  estimable  than  the  might  of  a  private 
soldier.  Grenerals  are  chosen  more  by  their  skill  to  guide,  than  their 
strength  to  act ;  what  a  clod  is  a  man  without  prudence ;  what  a 
nothing  would  God  be  without  it  I  This  is  the  salt  that  gives  relish  to 
all  other  perfections  in  a  creature ;  this  is  the  jewel  in  the  ring  of  all 
the  excellencies  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  holiness  is  the  splendor 
of  that  jewel.  Now  God  being  the  first  Being,  possesses  whatsoever 
is  most  noble  in  any  being.  K  therefore  wisdom,  which  is  the  most 
noble  perfection  in  any  creature,  were  wanting  to  God,  he  would  be 
deficient  in  that  which  is  the  highest  excellency.  God  being  the 
living  (rod,  as  he  is  firequently  termed  in  Scripture,  he  hath  therefore 
the  most  perfect  manner  of  living,  and  that  must  be  a  pure  and  in- 
tellectual life  ;  being  essentially  living,  he  is  essentially  m  the  high- 
est d^ree  of  living.  As  he  hath  an  mfinite  life  above  all  creatures, 
so  he  nath  an  infinite  intellectual  life,  and  therefore  an  infinite  wis- 
dom ;  whence  some  have  called  God,  not  sapientem,  but  super  sapi' 
enfe»i,y  not  only  wise,  but  above  all  wisdom. 

ifeawn  2.  Without  infinite  wisdom  he  could  not  govern  the  world. 
Without  wisdom  in  forming  the  matter,  which  was  made  by  Divine 
power,  the  world  could  have  been  no  other  than  a  chaos;  and  with- 
out wisdom  in  government,  it  could  have  been  no  other  than  a  heap 
of  confusion;  without  wisdom  the  world  could  not  have  been  created 
in  the  postore  it  is.  Creation  supposeth  a  determination  of  the  will 
putting  power  upon  acting ;  the  determination  of  the  will  supposeth 

■  Eugnb.  per  PhiloBopK  lib.  i.  cap.  6. 

■  Licet  magnum  sit  poese,  majus  tamen  es\,  flapervi 
f  Snares,  VrL  L  lib.  i.  cap.  8.  p.  10. 
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th«  coanBel  of  the  undeistanding,  detennining  tbe  wiU:  so  woiic, 
but  suppoBeth  understanding  as  well  aa  will  in  a  rational  agent  Aa 
without  skill  things  could  not  be  created,  so  without  it  things  cannot 
]be  governed*  Season  i&  a  neoessaiy  perfection,  to  him  that  presides 
over  all  things:  without  knowledge  th^re  could  not  be  in  God  a 
foundation  for  ^vernnient,  and  without  wisdom  there  could  not  be 
au  exercise  of  government.;  and  without  the  most  excellent  wisdom, 
he  could  not ,  be  th^  most  excellent  governor.  He  could  not  be  an 
universal  governor,  without  a. universal  wisdom;  nor  the  sole  gov- 
ernor without  an  unimitable  wisdom ;  nor  an  independent  governor 
without  an  original  and  independent  wisdom;  nor  a  perpetual 
governor  wihout  an  incorruptible  wisdom.  He  would  not  be  the 
Lord  .of  the  wosld  in  all  points,  without  skill  to  order  the  affiurs  of 
it.  Power  and  wisdom  are  foundations  of  all  authority  and  govern* 
inent ;  wisdom  to  know  how  to  rule  and  command;  power  to  make 
those  commands  obeyed :  no  regular  order  could  issue  out  without 
the  first,  nor  could  any  order  be  enforced  without  the  second.  A 
feeble  wisdom,  and  a  brutish  power,  seldom  or  ^never  produce  any 
good  effect.  Magistracy  without  wisdom,  would  be  a  firantic  power, 
a  ra^  conduct ;  like  a  strong  arm  when  the  eye  is  out,  it  strikes  it 
knows  not  what,  and  leads  it  knows  not  whither.  Wisdom  without 
power,  would  be  like  a  great  body  without  feet,*  like  the  knowledge 
of  a  pilot  that  hath  lost  his  arm,  who,  though  he  knows  the  rule  of 
navigation,  wd  what  course  to  follow  in  his  voyage,  yet  cannot  man* 
l^e  the  helm :  but  when  those  two,  wisdom  and  power,  are  linked 
togethei:,  there  ariseth  from  both  a  fitness  for  government  There 
is  wisdom  to  propose  an  end,  and  both  wisdom  and  power  employ 
means  that  conduct  to  that  end.  And  therefore  when  God  demon- 
strates to  Job  his  right  of  government,  and  the  unreasonableness  of 
Job's  quarrelling  with  his  proceedings,  he  chiefly  urgeth  upon  him 
the  consideration  of  those  two  excellencies  of  his  nature,  power  and 
wisdom,  which  are  expressed  in  his  works  (chap,  xxxviii. — ^xh)  A 
prince  without  wisdom,  is  but  a  title  without  a  capacity  to  perform 
the  office ;  no  man  without  it  is  fit  for  government ;  nor  could  God 
without  wisdom  exercise  a  just  dominion  in  the  world.  He  h&th, 
therefore,  the  highest  wisdom,  since  he  is  the  universal  governor. 
That  wisdom  which  is  able  to. govern  a  family,  may  not  be  able  to 
govern  a  city ;  and  that  wisdom  which  sovems  a  citv,  may  not  be 
able  to  govern  a  nation  or  kingdom,  much  less  a  worm.  The  bounds 
of  God's  government  being  greater  than  any,  his  wisdom  for  govern* 
ment  must  needs  surmount  the  wisdom  of  all.  And  though  the 
creatures  be  not  in  number  iactually  infinite,  yet  they  cannot  be  well 
governed,  but  by  One  endowed  with  infinite  discretion.^  Providen» 
tial  government  can  be  no  more  without  infinite  wisdpni^  than  infin* 
ite  wisdom  can  be  without  Providence. 

Beason  S.  The  creatures  working  ios  an  end,  without  their  own 
knowledge,  demonstrate  tiie  wisdom  of  God  that  guides  them.  All 
things  in  the  world  work  for  some  end;  the  ends  are  imknown  to 
them,  though  many  of  their  ends  are  visible  to  us.  As  there  was 
aome  prime  cause,  which  by  his  power  inspired  them  with  their  sev 

•  Amiraut  Moral.  •  Aniyiald.  Deaazt.  ThmL  p^  lU. 
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cral  instiricts;  so  there  must  be  some  supreme  wisdom,  which  mov^s 
and  guides  them  to  their  end  As  their  being  manifests  his  power 
that  endowed  them,  so  the  acting  according  to  the  rules  of  their  na- 
ture, which  they  themselves  understand  not,  manifests  his  wisdom 
in  directing  them.  Everything  that  acts  for  an  end,  must  know  that 
end,  or  be  directed  by  another  to  attain  that  end.  The  arrow  doth 
not  know  who  shoots  it,  or  to  what  end  it  is  shot,  or  what  mark  is 
aimed  at ;  but  the  archer  that  puts  it  in,  and  darts  it  out  of  the  bow, 
knows.  A  watch  hath  a  regular  motion,  but  neither  the  spring,  nor 
the  wheels  that  move,  know  the  end  of  their  motion ;  no  man  will 
judge  a  wisdom  to  be  in  the  watch,  but  in  the  artificer  that  dis- 
posed the  wheels  and  spring,  by  a  joint  combination  to  produce  such 
a  motion  for  such  an  end.  tkym  either  the  sun  that  enlivens  the 
earth,  or  the  earth  that  travels  with  the  plant,  know  what  plant  it 
produceth  in  such  a  soil,  what  temper  it  should  be  of,  what  fruit  it 
should  bear,  and  of  what  color?  What  plant  knows  its  own  med- 
icinal qualities,  its  own  beautiiul  flowers,  and  for  what  use  they  are 
ordained  ?  When  it  strikes  up  its  head  from  the  earth,  doth  it  know 
what  proportion  of  them  there  will  be?  yet  it  produceth  all  these 
things  in  a  state  of  ignorance.  The  sun  warms  the  earth,  concocts 
the  humors,  excites  tne  virtue  of  it,  and  cherishes  the  seeds  which 
are  oast  into  her  lap,  yet  all  tLnknown  to  the  sun  or  the  earth.  Since, 
therefore,  that  nature,  that  is  the  immediate  cause  of  those  things 
doth  not  understand  its  own  quality,  nor  operation,  nor  the  end  of 
its  action,  that  which  thus  directs  them  must  be  conceived  to  have 
an  infinite  wisdom.  When  things  act  by  a  rule  they  know  not,  and 
move  for  an  end  they  understand  not,  and  yet  work  harmoniously 
together,  for  an  end,  that  all  of  them,  we  are  Eftire,  are  imorant  of.  it 
mounts  up  our  minds  to  acknowledge  the  wisdom  of  that  Supreme 
Cause  that  hath  ranged  all  these  inferior  causes  in  their  order,  and 
imprinted  upon  them  the  laws  of  their  motiona  acc(»ding  to  the 
ideas  in  his  own  mind,  who  orders  the  rule  by  which  they  act,  and 
the  end  for  which  they  act^  and  directs  every  motion  according  to 
their  several  natures,  and  therefore  possessea  with  infinite  wisdom 
in  his  own  nature. 

Eeasan  4.  God  is  the  fountain  of  all  wisdom  in  the  creatures,  and, 
therefore,  is  infinitely  wise  himself.  As  he  hath  a  fulness  of  being 
in  himself  because  the  streams  of  being  are  derived  to  other  things 
from  him,  so  he  hath  a  fttlness  of  wisdom,  because  he  is  the  spring 
of  wisdom  to  angels  and  men.  That  being  must  be  infinitely  wise 
from  whence  all  other  wisdom  derives  its  original ;  for  nothing  can 
be  in  the  effect,  which  is  not  eminently  in  the  cause ;  the  cause  is 
alway  more  perfect  than  the  effect.  If,  therefore,  the  creatures  are 
wise,* the  Creator  must  be  much  more  wise.  If  the  Creator  were  des- 
titute of  wisdom,  the  creature  would  be  much  more  perfect  than  the 
Creator.  K  you  consider  the  wisdom  of  the  spider  in  her  web,  which 
is  both  her  house  and  net ;  the  artifice  of  the  bee  in  her  comb,  which 
is  both  her  chamber  and  granary ;  the  provision  of  the  pismire  in 
her  repositories  for  com, — ^the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  is  illustrated  by 
them:  whatsoever  excellency  you  see  in  any  creature,  is  an  image 
of  some  excellency  in  Qod.    The  skill  of  the  aitificer  is  visible  in 
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the  fmita  of  his  art ;  a  workman  transcribes  his  spirit  in  the  wc 
hia  hands.  But  the  wisdom  of  rational  creatures,  as  men,  doth 
illustrate  it;  all  arts  among  men  are  the  rays  of  Divine  wisdom 
ing  upon  them,  and,  by  a  common  gift  oi  the  Spirit,  enlighl 
their  minds  to  curious  inventions,  a8(Prov.  viii.  12);  "I,  wii 
find  out  the  knowledge  of  witty  inventions ;"  that  is,  I  give  a  ft 
to  men  to  £nd  them  out ;  without  my  wisdom  all  things  wou 
buried  in  darkness  and  ignorance :  whateoever  wisdom  there 
the  world,  it  is  but  a  Bhadow  of  the  wiadom  of  God,  a  small  ri 
derived  from  hira,  a  spark  leaping  out  from  uncreated  wisdorr 
liv.  16) :  "  He  created  the  smith  that  bloweth  the  coals  in  thi 
and  makes  the  instruments."  The  skill  to  use  those  weapons  in 
like  enterprises  is  from  him :  "  I  have  created  the  waster  to  deal 
it  is  not  meant  of  creating  their  persons,  but  communicating  to 
their  art ;  he  speaks  it  there  to  expel  fear  from  the  church  < 
warlike  preparations  against  them ;  ke  had  given  men  the  sk 
form  and  use  weapons,  and  could  aa  well  strip  them  of  it,  and  ( 
their  purposes.  The  art  of  hiosbandry  is  a  fruit  of  divine  teai 
(Isx  xxviii.  24,  25).  If  those  lower  kinds  of  knowledge,  tha 
common  to  all  nations,  and  easily  learned  by  all,  are  di£COveri< 
Divine  wisdom,  much  more  the  nobler  sciences,  intellectual  and 
tical  wisdom  (Dan.  ii,  21):  "He  gives  wisdom  to  the  wise, 
knowledge  to  them  that  know  understanding;"  speaking  of  tbe 
abstruse  parts  of  knowledge,  "  The  inspiration  of  the  Almighty 
understanding"  (Job  xxxii.  8).  Hence  the  wisdom  which  Sok 
expressed  in  the  harlot's  case  (1  Kings  iii.  28),  was,  in  the  judg 
of  all  Israel,  the  wisdom  of  God  ;  that  is,  a  fruit  of  Divine  wig 
a  beam  communicated  to  him  from  God.  Every  man's  soul  1 
dowed,  more  or  less,  with  those  noble  qualities ;  the  soul  of  { 
man  exceeds  that  of  a  brute ;  if  the  streams  be  so  excellent 
fountain  must  be  fuller  and  clearer.  The  first  Spirit  must  infic 
more  possess  what  other  spirits  derive  from  him  by  creation ; 
the  wisdom  of  all  the  angels  in  heaven,  and  men  on  earth,  colli 
in  one  spirit,  it  must  be  infinitely  less  than  what  is  in  the  spring 
no  creature  can  be  equal  to  the  Creator.  Aa  the  highest  crei 
already  made,  or  that  we  can  conceive  may  be  made  by  inl 
power,  would  be  infinitely  below  God  in  the  notion  of  a  crealui 
It  would  be  infinitely  below  God  in  the  notion  of  wise. 

IV.  The  fourth  tfiing  is,  wherein  the  wisdom  of  God  appears 
appears,  Ist,  In  creation.  2dly,  In  government.  Sdly,  In  red) 
tion. 

First,  In  creation.  As  in  a  musical  instrument  there  is  firsi 
skill  of  the  workman  in  the  frame,  then  the  skill  of  the  musicia 
stringing  it  proper  for  such  musical  notes  as  he  will  express  upt 
and  after  that  the  tempering  of  the  strings,  by  various  atom,  to  i 
lightful  harmony,  so  is  the  wisdom  of  God  seen  in  framing  the  W' 
then  in  tuning  it,  and  afterwards  in  the  motion  of  the  several  < 
turea.  The  iiibric  of  the  world  is  called  the  wisdom  of  God  (1  C 
21) ;  "  After  that,  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  the  world  by  wisdom  li 
not  God;"  i.  e.,  hy  the  creation  the  world  knew  not  God. 
feuuing  cause  is  there  put  ibr  the  effect  and  the  work  framed ; 
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cause  tlie  Divine  wisdom  stepped  forth  in  the  creatures,  to  a  public 
appearance,  as  if  it  had  presented  itself  in  a  visible  shape  to  man, 
giving  instructionB  in  and  by  the  creatures,  to  know  and  adore  him. 
W  hat  we  translate  (Gen.  i.  1)  "  In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth,"  the  Targum  expresseth,  "  In  wisdom  God 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth."  Both  bear  a  stamp  of  this  per- 
fection on  them;^  and  when  the  apostle  tells  the  Romans  (Rom.  i. 
20)  "  The  invisible  things  of  God  were  clearly  understood  by  the 
thin^that  are  made,"  the  word  he  uses  is  no«ij.a«at  not  %o'ff ;  this 
signifies  a  work  of  labor,  but  noitjfja  a  work  of  skill,  or  a  poem.  The 
whole  creation  is  a  poem,  every  species  a  stanza,  and  every  indivi- 
dual creature  a  verse  in  it.  The  creation  presents  us  with  a  prospect 
of  the  wisdom  of  God,  as  a  poem  doth  the  reader  with  the  wit  and 
&Dcy  of  the  composer :  "  By  wisdom  he  created  the  earth"  (Prov. 
iii.  19),  "  and  stretched  out  the  heavens  by  discretion"  (Jer.  x.  12). 
There  is  not  anything  so.  mean,  so  small,  but  glitters  with  a  beam  of 
Divine  skill ;  and  the  consideration  of  them  would  justly  make  every 
man  subscribe  to  that  of  the  psalmist,  "  O  Lord,  how  manifold  are 
thy  works  I  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all^'  (Ps.  civ.  24).  AH, 
the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest,  and  the  meanest  as  well  as  the  no- 
blest ;  even  those  creatures  which  seem  ugly  and  deformed  to  us,  as 
toads,  &c.,  because  they  fall  short  of  those  perfections  which  are  the 
dowry  of  other  animals :  in  these  there  is  a  footstep  of  Divine  wis- 
dom, since  they  were  not  produced  by  him  at  random,  but  deter- 
mined to  some  particular  end,  and  designed  to  some  useftilness,  as 
parts  of  the  world  in  their  several  natures  and  stationa  God  could 
never  have  had  a  satisfaction  in  the  review  of  his  works,  and  pro- 
nounced them  good  or  comely,  as  he  did  (Gen.  i.  31),  had  they  not 
been  agreeable  to  that  eternal  original  copy  in  his  own  mind.  It  is 
said  he  was  refreshed,  viz.  with  that  review  (Exod.  xxxi.  17),  which 
could  not  have  been,  if  his  piercing  eye  had  found  any  defect  in  any 
thing  which  had  sprung  out  of  his  hand,  or  an  unsuitableness  to  that 
end  for  which  he  created  them.  He  seems  to  do  as  a^man  that  hath 
made  a  curious  and  polite  work,  with  exact  care  to  peer  about  everv 
part  and  line,  if  he  could  perceive  any  imperfection  in  it,  to  rectity 
the  mistake :  but  no  defect  was  found  by  the  infinitely  wise  God 
upon  this  second  examination.  This  wisdom  of  the  creation  appears, 
1.  In  the  variety.  2.  In  the  beauty.  3.  The  fitness  of  every  crea- 
ture for  its  use.  4.  The  subordination  of  one  creature  to  another 
and  the  joint  concurrence  of  all  to  one  common  end. 

1.  In  the  variety  (Ps.  civ.  24) :  "  0  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy 
works!"  How  great  a  variety  is  there  of  animals  and  plants,  with  a 
great  variety  of  forms,  shapes,  figurations,  colors,  various  smells, 
virtues,  and  qualities  I  and  this  rarity  is  produced  from  one  and  the 
same  matter,  as  beasts  and  plants  n:om  the  earth  (Gen.  L  11,  24) : 
**  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  living  creatures ;  and  the  earth  brougnt 
forth  grass,  and  the  herb  yielding  seed  after  his  kind :"  such  diversity 
of  fowl  and  fish  from  the  water  (Gen.  i  20) :  "  Let  the  waters  bring 
forth  abundantly  the  moving  creature  that  hath  life,  and  fowl  that 
may  fly ;"  such  a  beautiful  and  active  variety  fix>m  so  dull  a  matter 

^  Omoe  opus  naturie  est  opus  iutelligentiffi. 
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as  the  earth ;  so  solid  a  variety  from  so  fluid  a  matter  as  the  wi 
6o  noble  a  piece  as  the  body  of  man,  with  auch  variety  of  men  be 
to  entertaiu  a  more- excellent  soul  as  a  guest,  from  so  mean  a  m 
as  the  dust  of  the  ground  (Gen.  ii.  7).  1  his  extraction  of  such  vai 
of  forms  out  of  one  single  and  dull  matter,  is  the  chemistry  of  l>i 
wisdom.  It  is  a  greater  skill  to  frame  noble  bodies  of  vile  matte 
varieties  of  precious  vessels  of  clay  and  earth,  than  of  a  nobler  ma 
aa  gold  and  silver.  Again,  all  those  varieties  propagate  their  ] 
in  every  particular  and  quality  of  their  nature,  and  uniformly  b 
forth  exact  copies  according  to  the  hrst  pattern  God  made  of 
kind  (Gen,  i  11,  12,  24).  Consider,  also,  how  the  same  piew 
ground  is  garnished  with  plants  and  Bowers  of  several  virtues,  fr 
colors,  scents,  without  our  being  able  to  perceive  any  variety  in 
earth  that  breeds  them,  and  not  so  great  a  difference  in  the  roots 
bear  them.  Add  to  this  the  diversities  of  birds  of  diflerent  co 
shapes,  notes,  consisting  of  various  parts,  wings  like  oars,  to  cut 
air,  and  tails  as  the  rudder  of  a  ship,  to  guide  their  motion.  1 
various,  also,  are  the  endowments  of  the  creatures!  some  have  v 
tation,  and  the  power  of  growth  ;  others  have  the  addition  of  se 
and  others  the  excellency  of  reason  ;  something  wherein  all  a$ 
and  something  wherein  all  differ  ;  variety  in  unity,  and  unity  in 
riety :  the  wisdom  of  the  workman  had  not  been  so  conspicuous 
there  been  only  one  degree  of  goodness :  the  greatest  skill  is  see 
the  greatest  variety.  The  comeliness  of  the  body  is  visible  in 
variety  of  members,  and  their  usefulness  to  one  another,  Wha1 
inform  thing  had  man  been  had  he  been  all  ear,  or  all  eye !  If ' 
had  made  all  the  stars  to  be  suns,  it  would  have  been  a  demons 
tion  of  his  power,  but,  perhaps,  less  of  his  wisdom :  no  cteatv 
with  the  natures  they  now  have,  could  have  continued  in  being 
der  so  much  heat:  there  was  no  less  wisdom  went  to  the  frami 
the  least,  than  to  the  greatest  creature.  It  speaks  more  art 
limner  to  paint  a  landscape  exactly,  than  to  draw  the  sun,  tho 
the  sun  be  a  more  glorious  body.  I  might  instance  also,  in  the 
ferent  characters  and  features  imprinted  upon  the  countenances 
men  and  women,  the  diiferencea  of  voices  and  statures,  whereby  l 
are  distinguished  from  one  another  :  these  are  the  foundations 
order  and  of  human  society,  and  administration  of  justice.  W 
confusion  would  have  been,  if  a  grown-up  son  could  not  be  knt 
&om  his  father,  the  magistrate  from  the  subject,  the  creditor  fi 
the  debtor,  the  innocent  from  the  criminal  I  The  laws  God  L 
given  to  mankind  could  not  have  been  put  in  execution :  this  vari 
speaks  the  wisdom  of  God. 

2.  The  wisdom  of  the  creation  appears  in  the  beauty,  and  on 
and  situation  of  the  several  creatures  (Eccies.  iii.  11) :  "  He  bath  m 
everything  beautiful  in  his  time."  As  their  bemg  was  a  fruit 
Divine  power,  so  their  order  is  a  fruit  of  Divine  wisdoni.  All  c: 
tures  are  as  members  in  the  great  body  of  the  world,  proportio 
to  one  another,  and  contributing  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole ;  so  t 
if  the  particular  forma  of  everything,  the  union  of  all  for  the  ci 
position  of  the  world,  and  the  laws  which  are  established  in  the  or 
of  nature  for  its  conservation,  be  considered,  it  would  ravish 
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with  an  admiration  of  Qod.*^  All  the  creatures  are  so  many  pictareiB 
or  statues,  exactly  framed  by  line  (Ps.  xix.  4):  "Their  line  is  gone 
through  all  the  earth ;"  their  "  line,"  a  measuring  line,  or  a  carpen- 
ter'a  rule,  whereby  he  proportions  several  pieces  to  be  exactly  linked 
and  coupled  together,  "Their line,"  that  is,  their  harmonious  pro- 
portion, and  the  instruction  from  it,  is  gone  forth  through  all  the 
earth.  Upon  the  account  of  this  harmony,  some  of  the  ancient  hea- 
thens framed  tlie  images  of  their  gods  with  musical  instruments  in 
their  hands,  signifying  that  Q-od  wrought  all  things  in  a  due  propor- 
tion.'^  The  heavens  speak  this  wisdom  in  their  order.  The  revo- 
lutions of  the  sun  and  moon  determine  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
make  day  and  night  in  orderly  succession.  The  stars  beautify  the 
heavens,  and  influence  the  earth,  and  keep  their  courses  (Judges  v. 
20).  They  keep  their  stations  without  interfering  with  one  another; 
and  though  they  have  rolled  about  for  so  many  ages,  they  observe 
their  distinct  laws,  and  in  the  variety  of  their  motions  have  not  dis- 
turbed one  another's  functions.  The  sun  is  set  as  the  heart  in  the 
midst  of  this  great  bod^,  to  afford  warmth  to  all :  and  had  it  been 
set  lower,  it  had  long  smce  turned  the  earth  into  flame  and  ashes: 
had  it  been  placed  higher,  the  earth  would  have  wanted  the  nourish- 
ment and  refreshment  necessary  for  it.  Too  much  nearness  had 
mined  the  earth  by  parching  heat,  and  too  great  a  distance  had  de- 
stroyed the  earth  oy  starving  it  with  cold.«  The  sun  hath  also  its 
appointed  motion ;  had  it  been  fixed  without  motion,  half  of  the 
earth  had  been  unprofitable ;  there  had  been  a  perpetual  darkness  in 
a  moiety  of  it ;  nothing  had  been  produced  for  nourishment,  and  so 
it  had  lieen  rendered  Uninhabitable :  but  now,  by  its  motion,  it  visits 
aD  the  climates  of  the  world,  runs  its  circuit,  so  that  "  nothing  is  hid 
from  the  heat  thereof,  (Ps.  xix.  6).  It  imparts  its  virtue  to  every 
corner  of  the  world  in  its  dailv  and  yearly  visits.  Had  it  been  fixed, 
the  finiits  of  the  earth  under  it  had  been  parched  and  destroyed  before 
their  maturity ;  but  all  those  inconveniences  are  provided  against  by 
the  perpetual  motion  of  the  sun.  This  motion  is  orderly ;  it  makes 
its  daily  course  from  east  to  west,  its  yearly  motion  from  north  to 
south :  ii  goes  to  the  north,  till  it  comes  to  the  point  God  hath  set  it, 
and  then  turns  back  to  the  south,  and  gains  some  point  every  dav : 
it  never  riseth  nor  sets  in  the  same  place  one  day,  where  it  did  ttie 
day  before.  The  world  is  never  without  its  light ;  some  see  it  rising 
the  same  moment  we  see  it  setting.^  The  earth  also  speaks  the 
Divine  wisdom ;  it  is  the  pavement  of  the  world,  as  the  heaven  is  the 
ceiling  of  fretwork.  It  is  placed  lowermost,  as  being  the  heaviest 
body,  and  fit  to  receive  the  weightiest  matter,  and  provided  as  an 
habitation  proper  for  those  creatures  which  derive  the  matter  of  their 
bodies  from  it,  and  partake  of  its  earthly  nature;  and  garnished  with 
other  creatures  for  the  profit  or  pleasure  of  man.ff  The  sea  also 
speaks  the  same  Divine  wisdom.  "  He  ^rengthened  the  fountains 
of  the  deep,  and  gave  the  s6a  a  decree  that  it  should  not  pass  his 

•  AmyrwaL  Moral,  Vei  L  jk  lMi7 
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oommand"  (Prov.  viii.  28,  29).  He  hath  given  it  certain  bound 
it  should  not  overflow  the  earth  (Job  xxviii.  11),  It  contains 
-in -the  situation  wherein  God  hath  placed  it,  and  doth  not  tran 
its  bounds.  What  if  some  part  of  a  country,  a  little  spot,  hatl 
overflowed  by  it,  and  groaned  undfer  its  waves  ?  yat  for  the  m 
retains  the  same  channels  wherein  it  was  at  first  lodged.  All 
tures  are  clothed  with  an  outward  beauty,  and  endowed  with 
ward  harmony ;  there  is  an  agreement  in  all  parts  of  this  great 
every  one  is  beautiful  and  orderly ;  but  the  oeauty  of  the  wo] 
Bults  from  all  of  them  disposed  and  linked  together. 

3.  This  wisdom  is  seen  m  the  fitness  of  everything  for  its  eni 
the  usefulness  of  it  Divine  wisdom  is  more  illustrious  in  the  : 
and  usei'ulness  of  this  great  vanety,  than  in  the  composure  ol 
distinct  parts:  aa  the  artificer's  skill  is  more  eminent  in  fittiu 
wheels,  and  setting  them  in  order  for  their  due  motion,  than 
external  fabric  of  the  materials  which  compose  the  clock, 
the  most  diligent  inspection,  there  can  be  found  nothing  in  tL 
ation  unprofitable ;  nothing  but  is  capable  of  some  service,  eitb 
the  support  of  our  bodies,  recreation  of  our  senses,  or  moral  in 
tion  of  our  minds :  not  the  least  creature  but  is  formed,  and  b1 
and  furnished  with  members  and  parts,  in  a  due  proportion  I 
end  and  service  in  the  world ;  nothing  is  superfluous,  nothing 
tive.  The  earth  is  fitted,in  its  parts;''  the  valleys  are  appoints 
granaries,  the  mountains  to  shadow  them  from  the  scorching 
of  the  sun ;  the  rivers,  like  veins,  carry  refreshment  to  every  n« 
of  this  body;  plants  and  trees  thrive  on  the  face  of  the  eart! 
metals  are  engendered  in  the  bowels  of  it,  for  materials  for  bui 
and  other  uses  for  the  service  of  man.  "  There  he  cauees  the 
to  grow  for  the  cattle  and  herb  for  the  service  of  man,  that  bt 
bring  forth  food  out  of  the  earth"  {Ps.  civ.  141.  The  sea  is  fitti 
use;  it  is  a  fish  pond  for  the  nourisHment  of  man;  a  bounda: 
the  dividing  of  lands  and  several  dominions:  it  joins  together  ni 
for  distant:  a  great  vessel  for  commerce  (Ps.  civ.  26),  "  there  ^ 
ships,"  It  affords  vapors  to  the  clouds,  wherewith  to  waK' 
earth,  which  the  sun  draws  up,  separating  the  finer  irom  the 
parts,  that  the  earth  may  be  fruitful  without  being  burdened 
barrenness  by  the  salt.  The  sea  hath  also  its  salt,  its  ebbi 
floods;  the  one  as  brine,  the  other  as  motion,  to  preserve  it 
putrefaction,  that  it  may  not  be  contagious  to  the  rest  of  the  v 
Showers  are  appointed  to  re&esh  the  bodies  of  living  creatut 
open  the  womb  of  the  earth,  and  "  water  the  ground  to  make  it 
ful"  (Ps.  civ.  3).  The  clouds,  therefore,  are  called  the  chario 
God ;  he  rides  in  them  in  the  manifestation  of  his  goodness  ant 
dom.  Winds  are  fitted  to  purify  the  air,  to  preserve  it  from  j 
iaction,  to  carry  the  clouds  to  several  parts,  to  refresh  the  pa 
earth,  and  assist  her  fruits:  and  also  to  serve  for  the  commei 
one  nation  Tith  another  by  navigation.'  God,  in  his  wisdon 
goodness,  "  walks  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind"  (Ps.  civ.  3).  Ri 
are  appointed  to  bathe  the  ground,  and  render  it  fresh  and  h 
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they  fortify  cities,  are  the  limits  of  countries,  serve  for  commerce ; 
they  are  the  watering-pots  of  the  earth,  and  the  vessels  for  drink  for 
the  living  creatures  that  dwell  upon  the  earth.  God  cut  those  chan- 
nels for  the  wild  asses,  the  beasts  of  the  desert,  which  are  his  crea- 
tures as  well  as  the  rest  (Ps.  civ.  10, 12, 18).  Trees  are  appointed  for 
the  habitations  of  birds,  shadows  for  the  earth,  nourishment  for  the 
creatures,  materials  for  building,  and  fuel  for  the  relief  of  man  against 
cold  The  seasons  of  the  year  have  their  use ;  the  winter  makes 
the  juice  retire  into  the  earth,  fortifies  plants,  and  fixes  their  roots : 
it  moistens  the  earth  that  was  dried  before  by  the  heat  of  summer, 
and  cleanseth  and  prepares  it  for  a  new  fruitfulness.  The  spring 
calls  out  the  sap  in  new  leaves  and  fruit  The  summer  consumes 
the  superfluous  moisture,  and  produceth  nourishment  for  the  inhab- 
tants  of  the  world. ^  The  day  and  night  have  also  their  usefulness: 
the  day  gives  life  to  labor,  and  is  a  guide  to  motion  and  action  (Ps. 
civ.  24),  "  The  sun  ariseth,  man  goeth  forth  to  his  labor  until  the 
evening."  It  warms  the  air,  and  quickens  nature ;  without  day  the 
world  would  be  a  chaos,  an  unseen  oeauty.  The  night  indeed  casts  a 
veil  upon  the  bravery  of  the  earth,  but  it  draws  the  curtains  from  that 
of  heaven ;  though  xt  darkens  below,  it  makes  us  see  the  beauty  of 
the  world  above,  and  discovers  to  us  a  glorious  part  of  the  creation 
of  God,  the  tapestry  of  heaven,  and  the  motions  of  the  stars,  hid  from 
us  by  the  eminent  light  of  the  day.  It  procures  a  truce  from  labor, 
and  refresheth  the  bodies  of  creatures,  by  recruiting  the  spirits  which 
are  scattered  by  watching.  It  prevents  the  ruin  of  life,  by  a  repara- 
tion  of  what  was  wasted  in  the  day.  It  takes  from  us  tne  sight  of 
flowers  and  plants,  but  it  washeth  their  face  with  dews  for  a  new 
appearance  next  morning.  The  length  of  the  day  and  night  is  not 
without  a  mark  of  wisdom ;  were  they  of  a  greater  length,  as  the 
length  of  a  week  or  month,  the  one  would  too  much  dry,  and  the 
other  too  much  moisten ;  and  for  want  of  action,  the  members  would 
be  stupified.  The  perpetual  succession  of  day  and  nieht  is  an  evi- 
dence of  the  Divine  wisdom  in  tempering  the  travel  and  rest  of  crea- 
tures. Hence,  the  psalmist  tells  us  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  16,  17),  "  The  day 
is  thine,  and  the  mght  is  thine;  thou  hast  prepared  the  light  of  the 
sun,  and  made  summer  and  winter ;"  i.  e,  they  are  of  God's  framing, 
not  without  a  wise  counsel  and  end.  Hence,  let  us  ascend  to  the 
bodies  of  living  creatures,  and  we^shaJl  find  every  member  fitted  for 
use.  What  a  curiosity  is  there  in  every  member!  Every  one  fitted 
to  a  particular  use  in  their  situation,  form,  temper,  and  mutual  agree- 
ment for  the  good  of  the  whole :  the  eye  to  direct ;  the  ear  to  receive 
directions  from  others;  the  hands  to  act;  the  feet  to  move.  E very- 
creature  hath  members  fitted  for  that  element  wherein  it  resides;  and 
in  the  body,  some  parts  are  appointed  to  change  the  food  into  blood, 
others  to  refine  it,  and  others  to  distribute  and  convey  it  to  several 
parts  for  the  maintenance  of  the  whole :  the  heart  to  mint  vital  spirits 
for  preserving  life,  and  the  brain  to  coin  animal  spirits  for  life  and 
motion ;  the  lungs  to  serve  for  the  cooling  the  heart,  which  else  would 
be  parched  as  the  ground  in  summer.  The  motion  of  the  members 
of  the  body  by  one  act  of  the  will,  and  also  without  the  will  by  a 
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natural  instinct,  is  an  admirable  evidenct 
ture  of  the  body ;  so  that  well  mieht  the  p 
14),  "I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  ma 
of  this  Diviue  perfection  is  seen  in  the 
vith  a  faculty  of  understanding  to  juc 
things  that  are  distant,  and  to  reason  ant 
thing  to  another,  with  a  memory  to  treaa 
with  a  will  to  apply  itself  bO  readily  to  w 
comely,  and  fly  bo  speedily  from  what  it 
whole  world  is  a  st^e ;  every  creature  i 
a  nature  suited  to  that  part  and  end  it  ia 
cur  in  a  joint  language  to  publish  the  glc 
have  a  voice  to  proclaim  tne  "glory  of 
it  is  not  the  least  part  of  God's  ^ill,  in  fi 
upon  man's  obedience,  they  are  the  chai 
upon  man's  disobedience,  they  can,  in  thi 
of  his  justice  for  the  punishing  of  offendi 
4.  This  wisdom  is  apparent  in  the  link 
together,  bo  that  one  is  subordinate  to  tl 
All  parts  are  exactly  suited  to  one  anot 
whole,  though  they  are  of  different  natui 
selves,  yet  they  meet  in  one  common  centr 
tion  of  the  universe;  they  are  all  jointed 
lated  fi-amed  (Heb.  xi.  2)  signifies ;  knit ' 
to  contribute  mutual  beauty,  strength,  an 
like  so  many  links  of  a  chain  coupled  tof 
a  distance  in  place,  there  is  a  unity  in  re| 
there  is  a  consent  in  the  whole  (Hos.  ii.  2 
the  earth ;  and  the  earth  hears  the  com. 
The  heavens  communicate  their  qualitief 
conveys  them  to  the  fruits  she  tears.™ 
wind  and  rain  to  the  earth ;  the  earth  an 
exhalations  and  vapors,  and  altogether  c 
and  animals  that  which  is  necessary  for 
freshment.  The  influences  of  the  heave 
the  earth  affords  matter,  in  part,  for  the 
the  regions  above.  Living  creatures  are  i 
nourishment  is  conveyed  to  them  by  tl 
fruits  of  the  earth  are  produced  by  mean 
for  rain  and  dew  is  raised  by  the  heat  c 
its  motion  distributes  heat  ana  quickenii 
earth.  So  colors  are  made  for  the  plea 
the  delight  of  tiie  ear;  light  is  formed,  w 
one,  and  air  to  convey  the  species  of  cole 
the  ear ;  all  things  are  like  the  wheels  ( 
though  many  of  the  creatures  be  endow 
yet  they  are  joinwl  in  a  marriage-knot  fi 
subserviency  to  the  preservation  and  on 
variety  of  strings  upon  an  instrument, 
distind:  sounds,  are  tempered  together,  fo 
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naal  oonepiriDg  of  the  cre^iLoiei  t  :i^lier 
of  the  Crefitor  appEirent;  in  tuumg  so 
tents  are,  and  preserving  them  in  tliuir 
the  whole  frame  of  nature  would  crack, 
interwoven  and  inlaid  together,  by  the 
lake  up  one  entire  beauty  in  the  whole 
)ody  oi  man  hath  a  diatiiiLit  comelincas, 
Lty  of  the  whole,  that  results  from  the 
y  fashioned  to  one  another,  and  linked 

ich  may  we  see  of  the  perfection  of  God 
self  to  our  eyes!  And  how  shoiUd  we 
thy  neglect  of  ascending  to  him  with 
;hta,-upon  the  prospect  of  the  creatureal 
hen  eveiy  creature  is  our  teacher,  every 
Qstruction  I  Those  things  that  we  tread 
I  according  to  the  full  design  of  their 
matter,  not  only  for  our  heads,  hut  our 
leatroy  nature,  but  elevate  it,  so  neither 
T  discoveries  of  Divine  wisdom  in  re- 
ihts  of  his  wisdom  in  creation.  Though 
bscuree  the  lesser  ^arkling  of  the  stars, 
to  the  discovery  of  them,  that  God  may 
ered,  in  all  his  works  of  wonder,  and 

of  Scripture  is  more  epiritual  than  the 
earer  discoveries  of  Christ  in  the  Old 
)  the  penmen  consider  the  creation  of 
ns  on  nim  to  be  sweet,  as  considered  in 
kly  meditation  of  him  shall  be  sweet." 
listoiy  of  the  goodness  and  wisdom  c^ 
d,  and  the  species  of  the  creatures, 

God  appears  in  his  government  of  his 
ion  of  the  creatures  speaks  for  this  per 
KimpositioQ  of  them.  If  the  exquisite- 
as  to  the  ^ill  of  the  Contriver,  tne  ex- 
ling  to  his  will  and  law,  speaks  no  less 
It  cannot  be  thought  that  a  rash  and 
r  a  world  so  well  disposed :  the  disposi 
characters  of  skill,  than  the  creation  of 
excellent  lesson  upon  a  lute,  but  must 
rt  of  the  person  that  touches  it.  The 
vrappiuK  up  the  concerns  of  a  kingdom 
lenng  of  it ;  and  shall  not  the  wisdom 
he  director  of  the  world  ?     I  shall  omit 

creatures,  and  confine  the  discourse  to 
itional,  as  sinful,  as  restored. 

man  as  a  rational  creature. 

man.  Wisilom  framed  it,  though  will 
1  is  the  rule  of  righteousness  to  us,  but 
indation  of  that  rule  of  lighteousness 
3  composure  of  a  musician  la  the  rule 
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of  ainging  to  his  echolais ;  yet  tbe  consent  and  tarmony  in  ttat 

Eoaure  derives  not  itself  from  his  wUl,  but  from  hie  underatan 
e  would  not  be  a  musician  if  Lis  composures  were  contrary  t 
rules  of  true  harmony :  so  the  laws  of  men  are  composed  bj 
dom,  though  they  are  enforced  by  will  and  authority."  The  i 
law,  which  was  the  law  of  nature,  the  law  imprinted  upon  Ad; 
BO  framed  as  to  secure  the  rights  of  God  as  supreme,  and  the  : 
of  men  in  their  distinctions-of  superiority  and  equality :  it  is  1 
fore  called  "  holy  and  good"  (Rom.  vii.  12) ;  holy,  as  it  presi 
our  duty  to  God  in  hia  worship  ;  good,  as  it  regulates  the  offio 
human  life,  and  preserves  tne  common  interest  of  mankind. 

(1.)  It  is  suited  to  the  nature  of  man.  As  God  hath  given 
of  nature,  a  fixed  order  to  inanimate  creatures,  so  he  hath  gii 
law  of  reason  to  rational  creatures :  other  creatures  are  not  ca 
of  a  law  differencing  good  and  evil,  because"  they  are  destitu 
faculties  and  capacities  to  make  distinction  between  them.  I 
not  been  agreeable  to  the  wisdom  of  God  to  propose  any  mora 
to  them,  who  had  neither  understanding  to  discern,  nor  w 
choose.  It  is  therefore  to  be  observed,  that  whilst  Christ  exh 
others  to  the  embracing  his  doctrine,  yet  he  exhorted  not  little 
dren,  though  he  took  fliem  in  his  arms;  because,  though  thev 
faculties,  yet  they  were  not  come  to  such  a  maturity  as  to  be  ca 
of  a  rational  instruction.  But  there  was  a  necessity  for  some 
mand  for  the  government  of  man ;  since  God  had  made  him 
tional  creature,  it  was  not  agreeable  to  his  wisdom  to  govern  h 
a  brute,  but  as  a  rational  creature,  capable  of  knowing  his  prei 
and  voluntarily  walking  in  them ;  and  without  a  law,  he  ha< 
been  capable  of  any  exercise  of  his  reason  in  services  respe 
God.  He  therefore  giyes  him  a  law,  with  a  covenant  annexed 
whereby  man  is  obliged  to  obedience,  and  secured  of  a  rei 
This  was  enforeed  with  severe  penalties,  death,  with  all  the  ho 
attending  it,  to  deter  him  from  transgression  (Gen.  ii.  17) ;  wh 
is  ira])lied  a  promise  of  continuance  of  life,  and  all  its  felicitii 
allure  him  to  a  mindfiilness  of  his  obligation.  So  perfect  a  1) 
did  Divine  wisdom  set  about  him,  to  keep  him  within  the  bouni 
that  obedience,  which  was  both  hia  debt  and  security,  that  whe 
ever  he  looked,  he  saw  either  something  to  invite  him,  or  somcl 
to  drive  him  to  the  payment  of  his  duty,  and  perseverance  i 
J  Thus  the  law  was  exactly  framed  to  the  nature  of  man ;  man 
I  twisted  in  him  a  desire  of  happiness ;  the  promise  was  suite 
^cherish  this  natural  desire.  He  had  also  the  pasEdon  of  fear; 
proper  object  of  this  was  any  thing  destructive  to  bis  being,  na 
and  felicity ;  this  the  threatening  met  with.  In  the  whole  it 
accommodated  to  man  as  rational ;  precepts  to  the  law  in  his  n 
promises  to  the  natural  appetite,  threatcninga  to  the  most  preva 
affection,  and  to  the  implanted  desires  of  preserving  both  his  l 
and  happiness  in  that  being.  These  were  rat'oual  motives,  fitte 
the  nature  of  Adam,  which  was  above  the  hfe  God  had  given  pi 
(tad  the  sense  he  had  given  animals.  The  command  given  mi 
innocence  was  suited  to  his  strength  and  power.  God  gave  bin 
•  CMtellio,  Dialog.  L  t,  p  4S. 
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any  oommand  but  what  he  had  ability  to  observe 

want  not  power  to  forbear  an  apple  in  our  corrupt 

state,  he  wanted  not  st^ngth  in  nis  state  of  integi 

of  God  commanded  nothing  but  what  was  very  c.,^^ 

by  him,  and  inferior  to  his  natural  ability.     It  hadDeeft-  ^^ . 

and  unwise  to  have  commanded  him  to  fly  up  to  the  sun,  Wm^ 

he  had  not  wings ;  or  stop  the  course  of  the  sea,  when  he  had  not 

strength. 

(2.)  It  is  suited  to  the  happiness  and  benefit  of  man.  God's  laws 
are  not  an  act  of  mere  autnority  respecting  his  own  glory,  but  of 
wisdom  and  goodness  respecting  man^s  benefit  They  are  perfective 
of  man's  nature,  conferring  a  wisdom  upon  him,  "rejoicing  his 
heart,  enlightening  his  eve&'  (Ps.  xix.  7,  8),  affording  him  both  a 
Knowledge  of  God  and  of  himself.  To  be  without  a  kw,  is  for  men 
to  be  as  beasts,  without  justice  ai^d  without  religion :  other  things 
are  for  the  good  of  the  body,  but  the  laws  of  God  for  the  good  of 
the  80ul ;  the  more  perfect  the  law,  the  greater  the  benefit.  The 
laws  given  to  the  Jews  were  the  honor  and  excellency  of  that  na- 
tion (Deut.  i.  8) ;  "  What  nationjs  there  so  great,  that  hath  statutes 
and  judgments  so  righteous  ?"  ^hey  were  made  statesmen  in  the 
judicial  law,  ecclesiastics  in  the  ceremonial,  honest  men  in  the  se- 
cond table,  and  divine  in  the  first/)  All  his  laws  are  suited  to  the 
true  satisfiiction  of  man,  and  the  good  of  human  society.  Had  God 
fiamed  a  law  only  for  one  nation,  there  would  have  been  the  char- 
acters of  a  particular  wisdom ;  but  now  an  universal  wisdom  ap- 
pears, in  acconmiodating  his  law,  not  only  to  this  or  that  particular 
society  or  corporation  of  men,  but  to  the  benefit  of  all  mankind,  in 
the  variety  oi  climates  and  countries  wherein  they  live ;  everything 
that  is  disturbing  to  human  society  is  provided  a^nst;  ,notning  is 
enjoined  but  what  is  sweet,  rational,  and  useful :  it  orders  us  not  to 
attempt  anything  against  the  life  of  our  neighbor,  the  honor  of  his 
hed,  propnety  in  his  goods,  and  the  clearness  of  his  reputation ;  and, 
if  well  observed,  would  alter  the  face  of  the  world,  and  make  it 
look  with  another  hue.  The  world  would  be  altered  fi:om  a  brutish 
to  a  human  world ;  it  would  change  lions  and  wolves,  men  of  lion- 
like and  wolfish  disposition,  into  reason  and  sweetness.  And  be 
canse  the  whole  law  is  summed  up  in  love,  it  obligeth  us  to  endea- 
vor the  preservation  of  one  another's  beings,  the  favoring  of  one 
another's  interests,  and  increasing  the  goods,  as  much  as  justice  will 
permit,  and  keeping  up  one  another's  credits,  because  love,  which  is 
the  soul  of  the  law,  is  not  shown  by  a  cessation  from  action,  but 
signifies  an  ardor,  upon  all  occasions,  in  doing  good.  I  say,  were 
tms  law  well  observed,  the  world  would  be  another  thing  than  it  is : 
it  would  become  a  religious  fraternity ;  the  voice  of  enmity,  and 
the  noise  of  groans  and  cursings,  would  not  be  heard  in  our 
streets;  peace  would  be  in  aU  borders;  plenty  of  charity  in  the 
midst  of  cities  and  countries ;  joy  and  singing  would  sound  in  all 
habitations.  Man's  advantage  was  designed  in  God's  laws,  and  doth 
naturally  result  firom  the  observance  of  them.  God  so  ordered 
them,  by  his  wisdom,  that  the  obedience  of  man  should  draw  forth 
his  goodness,  and  prevent  those  smarting  judgments  which  were  ne* 
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ceasary  to  reduce  the  creature  to  order  that  ^ 
continue  m  the  order  God  had  appointed.  ^ ' 
often  unjust,  oppressive,  cruel,  sometimes  ag 
ture;  but  an  universal  wisdom  and  righteo 
Divine  law ;  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  is  wort 
for  the  creature ;  so  that  we  may  well  say,  wi 
like  God"  (Job  xxxvi.  22)?  or  as  some  rend 
giver  like  God?  Who  can  say  to  hjm.  Thou 
or  folly  among  men  ?  His  precepts  were  fra 
lion  of  man  in  that  rectitude  wherein  he  was 
ness  to  God  wherein  he  was  first  made,  that  tl 
pondence  between  the  integrity  of  the  creat 
of  hia  Creator,  by  the  obedience  of  man ;  t 
cise  hia  faculties  in  operation  worthy  of  him, 
world, 

(3.)  The  wisdom  of  God  is  seen  in  suiting 
sciences  as  well  as  the  interests  of  all  mankim 
Gentiles  do,  by  nature,  the  things  contained 
an  affinity  there  is  between  the  wise  law  an 
There  is  a  natural  beauty  emerging  from  thi 
the  reasons  and  consciences  of  men,  which  dii 
law  is  worthy  to  be  observed  in  itself  The  1 
the  law,  the  love  and  worship  of  God,  and  d 
done  by,  have  an  indelible  impression  in  the  c 
in  regard  of  the  principle,  though  they  are  n 
in  the  practice.  Were  there  no  law  outward], 
man's  conscience  would  dictate  to  him  that  G 
edged,  worshipped,  loved,  as  naturally  as  hia 
him  that  there  was  such  a  being  as  God,  Thi 
to  the  consciences  of  men  is  manifest,  in  tlif 
governed  nations  among  the  heathen  have  he 
them.  Nothing  can  be  more  exactly  comp 
rules  of  right  and  exact  reason,  fha"n  this ;  nc 
something  in  it,  yea,  of  the  whole,  when  he  e: 
son  which  he  hath.  Suppose  any  man,  not  a 
cannot  but  acknowledge  the  reasonableness 
Grant  him  to  be  a  spirit,  and  it  will  jtresenti) 

iiresont  him  by  any  corporeal  image,  and  der 
ency  by  so  mean  a  resemblance ;  with  the  . 
grant  a  reverence  due  to  the  name  of  God;  tl 
our  turn  of  him,  by  calling  him  to  witness  to 
that  as  worship  is  due  to  him,  so  is  some  staU 
necessary  to  the  performance  of  that  worship, 
tabic,  will  any  man,  in  his  right  reason,  quari 
that  engagetii  his  inferiors  to  honor  him,  that 
a  violent  murder,  and  his  goods  from  unjust 
by  the  fury  of  his  lusts,  he  break  the  laws  ol 
he  c^nnot'but  approve  of  that  law,  aa  it  proh 
doing  him  the  Idee  injury  and  disgrace.  The 
to  the  consciences  of  men  is  further  evideno 
flections,  and  strong  alarms  of  conscience,  upo 
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and  that  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  more  or  less,  in  all  men ,  so  ex* 
actlj  hath  Divine  wisdom  fitted  the  law  to  the  reason  and  consciences 
of  men,  aa  one  tally  to  another :  indeed,  without  such  an  agreement, 
no  man's  conscience  could  have  any  ground  for  a  hue  and  cry ;  nor 
need  any  man  be  startled  with  the  records  of  it.  This  manifests  the 
wisdom  of  Grod  in  framing  his  laws  so  that  the  reasons  and  con^  • 
science  of  all  men  do,  one  time  or  other,  subscribe  to  it.  What 
governor  in  the  world  is  able  to  make  any  law  distinct  from  this  re- 
vealed by  God,  that  shall  reach  all  places,  all  persons,  all  hearts  ? 
We  may  add  to  this  the  extent  of  his  commands,  in  ordering  good- 
ness at  the  root,  not  only  in  action,  but  affection ;  not  only  in  the 
motion  of  the  members,  but  the  disposition  of  the  soul ;  wnich  suit- 
ing  a  law  to  the  inward  frame  of  man,  is  quite  out  of  the  compass 
of  the  wisdom  of  any  creature. 

(4.)  His  wisdom  is  seen  in  the  encouragements  he  gives  for  the 
studying  and  observing  his  will  (Ps.  xix.  11);  "In  keeping  thy 
commandments  there  is  ^at  rewara."  The  variety  of  them ;  there 
is  not  any  particular  gemus  in  man  but  may  find  something  suitable 
to  win  upon  him  in  the  revealed  will  of  God.  There  is  a  strain  of 
reason  to  satisfy  the  rational ;  of  eloquence,  to  gratify  the  fanciful ; 
of  interest,  to  allure  the  selfish ;  of  terror,  to  startle  the  obstinate. 
rSs  a  skilfiil  angler  stores  himself  with  baits,  according  to  the  appe- 
^  tites  of  the  sorts  of  fish  he  intends  to  catch,  so  in  the  word  of  Grod 
there  are  varieties  of  baits,  according  to  the  varieties  of  the  inclina- 
tions of  men ;  threatenings  to  work  upon  fear ;  promises  to  work 
upon  love ;  examples  of  holy  men  set  out  for  imitation ;  and  those 

tiainly ;  neither  his  threatemngs  nor  his  promises  are  dark,  as  the 
eathen  oracles ;  but  peremptory,  as  becomes  a  sovereign  lawgiver ; 
and  plain,  as  was  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  a  creatur^  As 
he  deals  graciously  with  men  in  exhorting  and  encouraginythem, 
BO  he  deeds  wisely  herein,  hj  taking  awav  all  excuse  from  them  if 
they  ruin  the  interest  of  their  souls,  by  denying  obedience  to  their 
Sovereign.  Again,  the  rewards  God  proposeth  are  accommodated, 
not  to  the  brutish  parts  of  man,  his  carnal  sense  and  fleshly  appetite, 
but  to  the  capacity  of  a  spiritual  soul,  which  adinits  only  of  spmtual 
gratifications ;  and  cannot,  in  its  own  nature,  without  a  soroid  sub* 
jection  to  the  humors  of  the  body,  be  moved  by  sensual  proposals. 
God  backs  his  precepts  with  that  which  the  nature  of  man  K)ng^ 
for,  and  with  spiritual  delights,  which  can  only  satisfy  a  rational  ap- 
petite ;  and  thereby  did  as  well  gratify  the  noblest  desires  in  man, 
as  oblige  him  to  the  noblest  service  and  work.®  Indeed,  virtue  and 
holiness  being  perfectly  amiable,  ought  chiefly  to  affect  our  under- 
standings, and  by  them  draw  our  wills  to  the  esteem  and  pursuit  of 
them.  But  since  the  desire  of  happiness  is  inseparable  from  the 
nature  of  man,  as  impossible  to  be  disjoined  bb  an  mclination  to  de- 
scend to  be  severed  from  heavy  bodies,  or  an  instinct  to  ascend  fit)m 
Ught  and  airy  substances ;  Goa  serves  himself  of  the  inclination  of 
our  natures  to  happiness,  to  enjender  in  us  an  esteem  and  affection 
to  the  holiness  he  doth  require.  He  proposeth  the  enjoyment  of  a 
snpematural  good  and  everlasting  glory,  as  a  bait  to  that  insatiable 

*  Amyraut. 
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longing  OUT  uaturee  hare  for  happinees,  to  rec 
holiness  into  our  bouIb.  And,  beaides,  he  dc 
according  the  degrees  of  men's  indnstiy,  labor 
weighs  out  a  reoompenae,  not  only  suited  to, 
He  that  improvea  nve  talents,  is  to  be  Tuler  o 
a  greater  proportion  of  honor  and  ^or^  than 
18) ;  as  a  wise  iather  excites  the  imection  of 
worthy  of  praise,  by  vaneties  of  recompeni 
severfu  actions.  And  it  was  the  wisdom  of  tl 
ment  of  our  Sariour,  to  give  every  one  the  ' 
to  him"  (Luke  xii.  42).  Theie  is  no  part  oi 
meet  not  with  the  will  and  wisdom  oi  God, 
varieties  of  encouragement,  mingled  together 
(5.)  The  wisdom  of  God  is  seen  in  fitting 
will  to  aftertimea,  and  for  the-  preventing  of  i 
of  men.  The  whole  revelation  of  the  mind 
wisdom  in  the  words,  cotinexion,  sense ;  it  lo 
and  forwards  to  ages  to  come :  a  hidden  wis 
of  it,  like  gold  in  a  mine.  The  Old  Testame 
to  fortify  the  New,  when  G^  should  bring  it 
tions  of  tbe  gospel  were  laid  in  the  law : 
Prophets,  and  figures  of  the  law,  were  so  w 
down  in  such  clear  expressions,  as  to  be  proc 
the  Kew  Testament,  and  convictions  of  Jec 
^uke  xxiv.  14).  Things  concerning  Christ 
the  Prophets,  and  Psalms ;  and  do,  to  this  de 
the  fitce,  that  they  are  lain  to  invent  absurd 
pretations  to  excuse  their  unbelief,  and  contu 
obstinate  blindness.  And  in  pursuance  of  tli 
dictions,  it  was  a  part  of  the  wisdom  of  God 
slatioa  of  the  Old  Testament,  (by  the  meani 
Egypt,  some  hundreds  of  years  before  the  coi 
Greek  language,  the  tongue  then  most  kno 
why  ?  to  prepare  the  Gentiles,  by  the  reading 
call  he  intended  ^em,  and  for  the  entertaiomi 
some  few  years  after  was  to  be  published 
reading  the  predictions  so  long  before  made,  t 
receive  the  accomplishment  of  them  in  their 
tore  is  written  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  obv 
God  to  enter  into  the  church.  It  mt^  be  w 
versal  particle  should  be  inserted  by  Christ,  i: 
the  supper,  which  was  not  in  the  distributing 
27):  "  Drink  ye  all  of  it;"  not  at  the  distrii 
you  all  of  it ;  and  Mark,  in  his  relation,  telJ 
of  it"  (Mark  xi.  23).  The  church  of  Rome  . 
of  discovering  to  us  the  wisdom  of  our  Sai 
particle  all,  since  they  were  so  bold  to  excl 
&om  the  cup  by  a  tnck  of  concomitancy.  C 
and  therefore  put  in  a  little  word  to  obviate 
the  Spirit  of  God  hath  particularly  left  upon 
we  may  reasonably  suppose  to  such  a  purpo 
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Bdiption  of  the  "  blessed  Virgin''  (Luke  i  27),  there  is  nothing  of 
her  noliness  mentioned,  which  is  with  much  diligence  records  of 
Elizabeth  (ver.  6) :  "  Bi^hteous,  walking  in  all  the  commandments 
of  God,  blameless ;"  probably  to  prevent  the  superstition  which  God 
foresaw  would  arise  in  the  world.  And  we  do  not  find  more  under- 
valuing speeches  uttered  by  Christ  to  any  of  his  disciples,  in  the  ex- 
erciBC  ^  nis  office,  than  to  her,  except  to  Peter.  As  when  she  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  want  of  wine  at  the  marriage  in  Gana,  she  re- 
ceiyes  a  slighting  answer :  '*  Woman,  what  have  1  to  do  with  thee" 
(John  iL  4)  ?  And  when  one  was  admiring  the  blessedness  of  her 
that  bare  him,  he  turns  the  discourse  another  way,  to  pronounce  a 
blessedness  rather  belonging  to  them  that  '^  hear  the  word  of  Qod, 
and  keep  it"  (Luke  xi.  27,  28) ;  in  a  mighty  wisdom  to  antidote  his 
people  against  any  conceit  of  the  prevalency  of  the  Virgin  over  him 
in  heaven,  in  the  exercise  of  his  mediatory  office. 

2.  As  luB  wisdom  appears  in  his  government  by  his  laws,  so  it  ap« 
pears  in  the  various  inclinations  and  conditions  of  men.  As  there  is 
a  distinetion  of  several  creatures,  and  several  qualities  in  them,  for 
the  common  good  of  the  world,  so  among  men  there  are  several  in- 
clinations and  several  abilities,  as  donatives  from  God,  for  the  com- 
mon advantage  of  human  society ;  as  several  channels  cut  out  from 
the  same  river  run  several  ways,  and  refresh  several  soils,  one  man 
is  qualified  for  one  emplovment,  another  marked  out  by  God  for  a 
dinerent  work,  yet  all  of  them  fruitful  to  bring  in  a  revenue  of  glory 
to  Qod,  and  a  harvest  of  profit  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  How  unuse- 
fill  would  the  body  be,  if  it  had  but  "  one  member"  (1  Cor.  xii  19)  I 
How  unprovided  would  a  house  be,  if  it  had  not  vessels  of  dishonor 
as  well  as  of  honor  1  The  corporation  of  mankind  would  be  as  much 
a  chaos,  as  the  matter  of  the  neavens  and  the  earth,  was,  before  it 
was  distinguished  by  several  forms  breathed  into  it  at  the  creation. 
Some  are  inspired  with  a  particular  genius  for  one  art,  some  for 
another;  every  man  hath  a  distinct  talent.  If  all  were  husband- 
men, where  would  be  the  instruments  to  plough  and  reap  ?  K  all 
were  artificers,  where  would  they  have  com  to  nourish  themselves  ? 
All  men  are  like  vessels,  and  parts  in  the  body,  designed  for  distinct 
offices  and  frmctions  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  and  mutually  return 
an  advantage  to  one  another.  As  the  variety  of  gifts  in  the  church 
is  a  fruit  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  for  the  preservation  and  increase  of 
the  church,  so  the  variety  of  inclinations  and  employments  in  the 
world  is  a  fitdt  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  for  the  preservation  and  sub- 
sistenoe  of  the  world  by  mutual  commerce.  What  the  apostle  large- 
ly disooUTseth  of  the  former,  in  1  Oor.  xiL  may  be  applied  to  the 
other.  The  various  conditions  of  men  is  also  a  fruit  of  Divine  wis* 
dom.  Some  are  rich,  and  some  poor ;  the  rich  have  as  much  need 
of  the  poor,  as  the  poor  have  of  the  rich ;  if  the  poor  depend  upon 
the  rich  for  tlieir  livelihood,  the  rich  depend  upon  the  poor  for  their 
oonveniences.  Many  arts  would  not  be  learned  by  men,  if  pdverty 
did  not  oblige  them  to  it ;  and  many  would  fitint  in  the  learning  of 
them,  if  they  were  not  thereunto  encouraged  by  the  rich.  The  poor 
later  for  the  rich,  as  the  earth  sends  vapors  into  the  vaster  aiid  fuller 
ail '  and  the  rich  reWn  advantages  again  to  the  poor,  as  the  cloudi 
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do  the  vapors  in  rain  upon  the  earth.  A 
nourishing  juice  without  bread,  and  breai 
immoderately  £11  the  etomach,  and  not  b 
Tould  be  unprofitable  in  the  commonwi 
the  poor  would  be  burdensome  to  a  comn 
The  poor  could  not  be  easily  govemec 
rich  sufficiently  and  convemently  provi 
If  all  were  rich,  there  would  be  no  object 
part  of  charity :  if  all  were  poor,  there  wi 
oise  of  it  Thus  the  Divine  wisdom  pi 
and  diversified  the  conditious  of  men  for 
the  world. 

2dly.  God's  wisdom  appears,  in  the  go 
and  sinful ;  or,  in  the  government  of  si 
was  broke,  and  sin  invaded  and  conquere 
liad  another  scene  to  act  in,  and  other  mt 
necessary.  The  wisdom  of  God  iB  then  f 
ring  discords,  drawing  good  out  of  evil,  i 
of  that  which  in  its  own  nature  tended 
glory.  God  being  a  sovereign  good,  woi 
evil  to  enter,  but  to  serve  himseJf  of  it  ft 
his  thoughts  are  full  of  goodness  and  v 
permission  of-sin  be  an  act  of  his  soverei 
of  sin  be  an  act  of  Ms  justice,  yet  the  or 
an  act  of  his  wisdom,  whereby  he  doth 
the  malice,  and  orders  the  events  of  it  to 
itself  is  a  disorder,  and  therefore  God  do 
for  in  its  own  nature  it  hath  nothing  of  s 
for  some  righteous  end,  which  belongs  t 
^lory,  which  is  his  aim  in  all  the  acts  of 
sin,  out  as  his  wisdom  can  order  it  to  soi 
before  in  the  world,  and  make  it  contr: 
order  he  intends.  As  a  dark  shadow  is  i 
in  itself,  nor  is  drawn  by  a  painter  for  a 
the  shadow  itself,  but  as  it  serves  to  set 
the  main  design  of  his  art,  so  the  glorioi 
the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world,  are  n< 
but  the  depths  of  divine  wisdom.    Parti( 

1.  God's  wisdom  is  seen  in  the  boundii 
the  wrath  of  man,  it  shall  praise  him,  an 
God  doth  restrain  (Ps.  Ixxvi.  10).  He  se 
ruption  of  the  heart,  as  he  doth  to  the  bo 
"  Hitherto  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  further.' 
the  world,  he  doth  so  restrain  sin,  so  ten 
human  society  is  preserved,  which  else  vi 
deluge  of  wickedness,  and  ruin  would  be 
nities.  The  world  would  be  a  shambles, 
his  wisdom  and  goodness,  did  not  set  bai 
is  in  the  hearts  of  men :  the  whole  earth 
Since  the  heart  of  man  is  a  hell  of  corru 
all  men  would  be  excited  to  the  acting 
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"cveiT  thought  of  the  heart  of  man  is  only  evil,  and  that  continu- 
ally" (Gen.  vi  5).  If  the  wisdom  of  Gtod  did  not  stop  these  flood- 
gates of  evil  in  the  hearts  of  men,  it  would  overflow  the  world,  and 
mistrate  all  the  gracious  designs  he  carries  on  among  the  sons  of 
men.  Were  it  not  for  this  wisdom,  every  house  would  be  filled 
with  violence,  as  well  as  every  nature  is  with  sin.  What  harm 
would  not  strong  and  furious  beasts  do,  did  not  the  skill  of  man 
tame  and  bridle  them  ?  How  often  hath  Divine  wisdom  restrained 
the  ricioosness  of  human  nature,  and  let  it  run,  not  to  that  point 
they  designed,  but  to  the  end  he  purposed  I  Laban's  fury,  and 
Esau*8  enmity  against  Jacob,  were  pent  in  within  bounds  for  J  acob's 
safety,  and  tneir  hearts  overruled  irom  an  intended  destruction  ol 
the  good  man,  to  a  perfect  amity  (Gen.  xxxL  29,  and  xxxii.) 

2.  God's  wisdom  is  seen  in  the  bringing  glory  to  himself  out  of  sin. 

(D  Out  of  sin  itself  God  erects  the  trophies  of  honor  upon  that 
whicQ  is  a  natural  means  to  hinder  and  deflEice  it  His  glorious  at- 
tributes are  drawn  out  to  our  view,  upon  the  occasion  of  sin,  which 
otherwise  had  lain  hid  in  his  own  Being.  Sin  is  altogether  black 
and  abominable;  but  by  the  admirable  wisdom  of/) God,  he  hath 
drawn  out  of  the  dreadful  darkness  of  sin  the  saving  beams  of  his 
mercy,  and  displayed  his  grace  in  the  incarnation  and  passion  of  his 
Son  for  the  atonement  of  sin.  Thus  he  permitted  Adam's  fall,  and 
wisely  ordered  it,  for  a  fuller  discovery  of  his  own  nature,  and  a 
higher  elevation  of  man's  good,  that  "  as  sin  reigned  to  death,  so 
might  grace  reign  through  righteousness  to  eternal  life,  by  Jesu^ 
ChJist"  (Bom.  v.  21).  The  unbounded  goodness  of  God  could  not 
have  appeared  without  it  His  goodness  in  rewarding  innocent  obe- 
dience would  have  been  manifested ;  but  nof  his  mercy,  in  pardoning 
rebellious  crimes.  An  innocent  creature  is  the  object  of  tne  rewards 
of  grace,  as  the  standing  angels  are  under  the  beams  of  grace ;  but 
not  under  the  beams  of  mercy,  because  they  were  never  sinful,  and, 
consequently,  never  miserable.  Without  sin  the  creature  had  not 
been  miserable :  had  man  remained  innocent,  he  had  not  been  the 
subject  of  punishment ;  and  without  the  creature's  misery,  God's 
mercy  in  sending  his  Son  to  save  his  enemies,  could  not  have  ap- 
peared. The  abundance  of  sin  is  apassive  occasion  for  God  to  man- 
ifest the  abundance  of  his  grace.  The  power  of  God  in  the  chang- 
ing the  heart  of  a  rebellious  creature,  had  not  appeared,  had  not  sin 
infected  our  nature.  We  had  not  clearly  known  the  vindictive  jus- 
tice of  God,  had  no  crime  been  committed ;  for  that  is  the  proper 
object  of  Divine  wrath.  The  goodness  of  God  could  never  have 
permitted  justice  to  exercise  itself  upon  an  innocent  creature,  that 
was  not  guilty  either  personally  or  by  imputation  (Ps.  xi.  7),  "  The 
righteous  Lord  loveth  righteousness,  his  countenance  doth  uphold 
the  upright"  Wisdom  is  illustrious  hereby.  God  suffered  man  to 
fell  into  a  mortal  disease,  to  shew  the  virtue  of  his  own  restoratives 
to  cure  sin,  which  in  itself  is  incurable  by  the  art  of  any  creature. 
And  otherwise  this  perfection,  whereby  God  draws  good  out  of  evil, 
had  been  utterly  useless,  and  would  have  been  destitute  of  an  object 
wherein  to  discover  itself.  Again,  wisdom,  in  ordering  a  rebellious 
headnstrong  world  to  its  own  ends,  is  greater  than  the  ordering  an 
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innocent  world,  exacfly  observant  of  his 
with  the  end  of  the  creation.  Now,  wit 
this  wiadom  had  wanted  a  stage  to  act  up 
tionor  of  this  wisdom,  while  man  ruined  t 
and  made  use  of  the  creature's  breach  of  1 
the  honor  of  it  in  a  more  signal  and  stal 
and  passive  obedience  of  the  Sou  of  hia 
CK)d  so  much,  as  an  occasion  of  glorifying 
flf  sin  into  the  world ;  by  this  occasion  Gc 
Knowledge  of  those  perfections  of  his  nati 
folded  up  from  us  in  an  eternal  night ;  hi 
dark,  as  having  nothing  to  punish ;  his  m< 
having  none  to  pardon ;  a  great  p^  of  hi 
as  having  no  such  object  to  order, 

(2.)  His  wisdom  appears,  in  making  use 
uses  the  malice  and  enmity  of  the  devil  tc 

gDses,  and  makea  the  sworn  enemy  of  his 
lustrating  of  it  against  his  will.  This  gi 
in  his  own  net,  and  defeated  the  devil 
turning  the  contiivances  he  had  hatched  : 
man,  against  himself.  He  used  him  as  a 
our  Saviour  in  the  TOldemeas,  whereby  tc 
us ;  and  as  the  god  of  this  world,  to  conf 
crucify  him,  whereby  to  render  him  aetu 
world,  and  so  make  him  an  ignorant  instru 
he  designed  to  ruin.  It  is  more  skill  to 
workmanship  with  ill-conditioned  tools,  th 
rally  fitted  for  the  work :  it  is  no  such  gre 
draw  an  exact  piece  with  a  fit  pencil  and  ( 
and  perfect  a  beautiful  work  with  a  straw 
per  for  such  a  design.p  This  wisdom  of  G 
astonishing  than  if  a  man  were  able  to  r 
whose  nature  is  to  consume  combustible  n 
ing.  To  make  things  serviceable  contrarj 
wisdom  peculiar  to  the  Creator  of  Natut 
devils,  for  the  glory  of  his  name,  and  the 
more  amazing  piece  of  wisdom  than  his  gc 
blessed  angels  in  his  work.  To  pronusi 
includes  the  god  of  the  world),  and  deat 
them  be  as  evil  as  they  will,  should  be  oi 
and  for  hia  glory,  is  an  act  of  goodness ;  I 
able  to  the  nonor  of  Christ,  and  the  goo 
dom  that  may  well  raise  our  highest  adn 
lievers,  as  they  are  for  the  glory  of  Christ 
glory  of  God  (1  Cor.  iii.  22).  To  chain  u 
trate  his  wiles,  would  be  an  u^^ment  of 
suffer  him  to  run  his  risk,  and  then  impro 
his  own  glorious  and  gracious  ends  and  pi 
his  power  and  goodness,  his  wisdom  also, 
instruments  for  the  gloiy  of  bis  justice  (Isa 
f  Mualb'a  Serm.  decsd.  la  p. 
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himself  of  the  ambition  and  covetousness  of  the  Assyiians,  Chal- 
deans, and  Romans,  for  the  correction  of  his  people,  iand  punish* 
ment  of  his  rebels,  just  as  the  Roman  magistrates  used  the  fuiy  of 
Hods  and  other  wild  beasts,  in  their  theatres,  for  the  punishment  of 
Gnminals:  the  lions  acted  their  natural  temper  in  tearing  those  that 
vrere  exposed  to  them  for  a  p^y ;  but  the  intent  of  the  magistrates 
was  to  punish  their  crimes.  The  magistate  inq>ired  not  the  lions 
with  their  rage,  that  they  had  from  their  natures ;  but  served  them* 
selves  of  that  natural  rage  to  execute  justice. 

(8.)  Grod's  wisdom  is  seen  in  bringing  good  to  the  creature  out  of 
sLq.  He  hath  ordered  sin  to  such  an  end  as  man  never  dreamt  o^ 
the  devil  never  imagined,  and  sin  in  its  own  nature  could  never 
attain.  Sin  in  its  own  nature  tends  to  no  good,  but  that  of  punish* 
ment,  whereby  the  creature  is  brought  into  order.  It  hath  no  rela* 
tion  to  the  creatures  good  in  itself  but  to  the  creature^s  mischief: 
but  Ood,  by  an  act  of  infinite  wisdom,  brings  good  out  of  it  to  the 
creature,  as  well  as  glory  to  his  name,  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
the  crime,  the  intention  of  the  criminal,  and  the  design  of  the 
tempter.  God  willed  sin,  that  is,  he  willed  to  permit  it,  that  he 
might  communicate  himself  to  the  creature  in  tne  most  excellent 
manner.  He  willed  the  permission  of  sin,  as  an  occasion  to  bring 
forth  the  mystery  of  the  mcamation  and  passion  of  our  Saviour ;  as 
he  permitted  the  sin  of  Joseph's  brethren,  that  he  might  use  their 
evil  to  a  good  end.  He  never,  because  of  his  holiness,  wills  sin  as 
aa  end ;  out  in  regard  of  his  wisdom  he  wills  to  permit  it  as  a 
meaas  and  occasion ;  and  thus,  to  draw  good  out  of  those  things 
which  are  in  their  own  nature  most  contrary  to  good,  is  the  highest 
pitch  of  wisdom. 

[1.]  The  redemption  of  man  in  so  excellent  a  way,  was  drawn 
from  the  occasion  of  sin.  The  greatest  blessing  that  ever  the  world 
was  blessed  with,  was  ushered  in  by  contraieties,  by  the  lust  and 
irr^Iar  afifection  of  man ;  the  first  promise  of  the  Redeemer  by 
the  &11  of  Adam  (Gen.  iii  15),  and  the  bruising  the  heel  of  that 
promised  Seed,  by  the  blackest  tragedy  acted  by  wicked  rebels,  the 
treachery  of  Juoas,  and  the  rage  of  the  Jews ;  the  highest  good 
hath  been  brought  forth  by  the  greatest  wickedness.  As  God  out 
of  the  chaos  of  rude  and  indigested  matter  framed  the  first  creation ; 
so  from  the  sins  of  men,  and  malice  of  Satan,  he  haith  erected  the 
everlasting  scheme  of  honor  in  a  new  creation  of  all  things  by 
Jesus  Chi^  The  devil  in«>ired  man,  to  content  his  own  fury  in 
the  death  of  Christ;  and  God  ordered  it  to  accomplish  his  own 
desira  of  redemption  in  the  passion  of  the  Redeemer;  the  devil  had 
his  diabolical  ends,  and  God  overpowers  his  actions  to  serve  his 
own  divine  ends.  The  person  that  betrayed  him  was  admitted  to 
be  a  spectator  of  ike  most  private  actions  of  our  Saviour,  that  his 
innocence  might  be  justified ;  to  shew,  that  he  was  not  afraid  to 
have  his  enemies  judges  of  his  most  retired  privacies.  While  they 
ill  tiiought  to  do  their  own  wills,  Divine  wisdom  orders  them  to  do 
God's  will  ^Acts  ii.  28) :  "Him,  being  delivered  by  the  determinate 
oounsel  ana  foreknowledge  of  God,  you  have  taken,  and  by  wicked 
hands  have  crucified  and  slain."    And  wherein  the  crucifiers  of 
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Clirist  mimed,  in  shedding  the  richest  blood 
they  found  the  ezpiatioq  of  their  crimes, 
superabundant  mercy.  Nothing  but  the 
them :  the  best  blood  was  shed  by  them ;  bu 
the  cross  the  scene  of  his  own  rigbteousn 
man's  recovery.  By  the  occasion  of  man'i 
a  way  open  to  raise  man  to  a  more  excel] 
whereinto  he  was  put  by  creation  :  and  thi 
happiness  of  an  earthly  paradise,  in  a  way 
sion  of  advancing  him  to  a  heavenly  feti< 
The  violation  of  the  old  covenant  occa^ooi 
the  loss  of  the  first  integrity  ushered  in  a  m 
an  everlastiug  righteousness  (Dan.  ix.  24). 
first  head  was  succeeded  by  one  whose  stai 
eternal.  The  fall  of  the  devil  was  ordered 
the  good  of  that  body  from  which  he  fell, 
that  the  devil  was  the  chief  angel  in  hea^ 
rest;  and  that  he  fiilling,  the  angels  were  li 
head ;  and  after  he  had  politically  beheaded 
ored  to  destroy  man,  and  rout  him  out  of  j 
the  opportunity  to  set  up  his  Son,  as  the  b 
And  thus  whi&t  the  devil  endeavored  to  s 
angels,  and  make  them  a  body  contraiy  to 
and  men  one  bodv  under  one  head,  for  his 
losing  a  defectible  head,  attained  a  more 
Head  in  another  nature,  which  they  had  i 
lower  nature  in  his  htimanity,  yet  of  a  moi 
divinity :  &om  whence  many  suppose  they 
grace,  and  the  stabihty  of  tneir  standing, 
and  earth  are  gathered  together  in  Christ 
ai<ioua6-i,  all  united  in  him,  and  reduced 
though  our  Saviour  be  not  properly  their  E 
BUpposeth  captivity,  yet  in  some  sense  he  is 
tor :  so  that  now  the  inhabitants  of  heaven 
famDy  (Eph,  iii.  15.)  And  the  innumerabh 
parts  of  tnat  heavenly  and  triumphant  Jen 
assembly,  whereof  Jesus  Christ  is  Mediator 
[2.]  The  good  of  a  nation  often,  by  the 
is  pKtmoted  by  the  sins  of  some  men. 
Joseph  to  the  Midianites  (Gen.  xxxvii,  28), 
sin,  and  a  breach  of  natural  aSection ;  yet 
tion,  it  proved  the  safety  of  the  whole  chur 
as  well  as  the  Egyptian  nation  (Gen.  xlv.  t 
unbelief  was  a  step  whereby  the  Gentiles 
of  the  gospel ;  as  the  setting  of  the  sun  in  c 
it  ia  aaother  (Matt.  xxii.  9.)  He  uses 
instrumental ly  to  propogate  his  gospel ;  he 
by  the  preaching  of  some  out  of  envy  (Pb 
Israel  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  false  prophf 
often  have  the  heresies  of  men  been  the 
the  trnih  of  God,  and  fixing  the  more  livi 
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the  hearts  of  believers  1  Neither  Judah  nor  Tamar,  in  their  Insti 
dreamt  of  a  stock  for  the  Bedeemer ;  jet  Qod  gave  a  son  from  that 
unlawful  bed,  whereof  ^^  Christ  came  according  to  the  flesh"  (Gen. 
xxxviiL  29,  compared  with  Matt  L  8^  Jonah's  sin  was  probably  the 
first  and  remote  occasion  of  the  Ninevites  giving  credit  to  his 
nrophecy ;  his  Bin  was  the  cause  of  his  punishment,  and  his  being 
Sang  into  the  sea  might  facilitate  the  reception  of  his  message, 
and  excite  the  Ninevites'  repentance,  wherebj  a  cloud  of  severe 
judgment  was  blown  away  from  them.  It  is  thought  by  some, 
tiiat  when  Jonah  passed  through  the  streets  of  Nineveh,  with  his 
proclamation  of  destruction,  he  miffht  be  known  by  some  of  the 
Lrineis  of  that  ship,  from  whencele  was  oast  overBoard  into  the 
sea,  and  might,  after  their  vovage,  be  occasionally  in  that  city,  the 
metropolis  of  the  nation,  ana  the  place  of  some  of  their  births ;  and 
might  acquaint  the  people,  that  this  was  the  same  person  they  had 
cast  into  the  sea,  by  his  own  consent,  for  his  acknowledged  running 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord :  for  that  he  had  told  them  (Jonah  i 
10);  and  the  mariner's  prayer  (ver.  14)  evidenced  it;  whereupon 
they  might  conclude  his  message  worthy  of  belief  since  thqy  knew 
from  such  evidences,  that  he  had  sunk  into  the  bowels  of  the  waters, 
and  now  saw  him  safe  in  their  streets,  by  a  deliverence  unknown  to 
them ;  and  that  therefore  that  power  that  delivered  him,  could  easily 
verify  his  word  in  the  threatened  jud^ent.  Had  Jonah  gone  at 
first,  without  committing  that  sin,  and  receiving  that  punishment, 
his  message  had  not  been  judged  a  divine  pr^ction,  but  a  fruit 
of  some  enthusiastic  madness ;  his  sin  upon  this  account  was  the 
first  occasion  of  averting  a  judgment  from  so  great  a  city. 

[3.]  The  good  of  the  sinner  himself  is  sometimes  promoted  by 
Divine  wisdom  ordering  the  sin.  As  God  had  not  permitted  sin  to 
enter  upon  the  world,  unless  to  bring  glory  to  himself  by  it ;  so  he 
would  not  let  sin  remain  in  the  little  worla  of  a  believer  s  heart,  if 
he  did  not  intend  to  order  it  for  his  good.  What  is  done  by  man, 
to  his  damage  and  disparagement,  is  directed  by  Divine  wisdom  to 
his  advantage ;  not  that  it  is  the  intent  of  the  sin,  or  the  sinner ; 
but  it  is  the  event  of  the  sin,  by  the  ordination  of  Divine  wisdom 
and  grace.  As  without  the  wisdom  of  Gbd  permitting  sin  to  enter 
into  the  world,  some  attributes  of  God  had  not  been  experimentally 
known,  so  some  graces  could  not  have  been  exercised ;  for  where 
had  there  been  an  object  for  that  noble  zeal,  in  vindicating  the  glory 
of  God,  had  it  not  been  invaded  by  an  enemy  7  The  intenseness 
of  love  to  him  could  not  have  been  so  strong,  nad  we  not  an  enemy 
to  hate  for  his  sake.  Where  had  there  been  any  place  for  that 
noble  part  of  charity  in  holy  admonitions  and  compassion  to  the 
souls  of  our  neighbors,  and  endeavors  to  reduce  them  out  of  a 
destructive,  to  a  happy  path  ?  Humility  would  not  have  had  so 
msDay  grounds  for  its  growth  and  exercise,  and  holy  sorrow  had  no 
fuel  And  as  without  the  appearance  of  sin  there  had  been  no 
exereise  of  the  patience  of  God!,  so  without  afiQictions,  the  fruits  of 
Bin,  there  had  been  no  ground  for  the  exercise  of  the  patience  of  a 
christian,  one  of  the  noblest  parts  of  valor.  Now  sin  being  evil, 
and  such  as  cannot  but  be  evil,  bath  no  respect  in  itself  to  any 
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good,  and  cannot  work  a  gracious  end,  or  anything  profitable  to  ^ 
creature ;  nay  it  is  a  hincuunce  to  any  good!,  an^  therefore,  ishat 
^good  comes  from  it,  is  accidental ;  occasioned,  indeed,  by  sin,  but 
efficiently  caused  by  the  over-ruling  wisdom  of  Qod,  taking  occasion 
thereby  to  display  itself  and  the  Divine  goodness. 

1.  The  sins  and  corruptions  remaining  in  the  heart  of  man,  God 
orders  for  sood;  and  there  are  good  effects  by  the  direction  of  hk 
wisdom  and  grace,  as  the  soul  respects  God. 

(1.)  G-od  often  brings  forth  a  sensibleness  of  the  necessity  of  de- 
pendence on  him.    The  nurse  often  lets  the  child  slip,  that  it  may 
the  better  know  who  supports  it,  and  may  not  be  too  venturous  and 
confident  of  its  own  strength.    Peter  would  trust  in  habitual  grace, 
and  God  suffers  him  to  ML,  that  he  might  trust  more  in  assistiBg 
grace  (Matt,  xxvi  35):  "  Though  I  should  die  with  thee,  yet  I  will 
not  deny  thee."    Grod  leaves  sometimes  the  brightest  souls  m  eclipee, 
to  manifest  that  their  holiness,  and  the  preservation  of  it,  depend 
upon  the  darting  out  his  beams  upon  them.    As  the  fsJls  of  men  are 
the  effects  of  their  coldness  and  remissness  in  acts  of  fidth  and  re- 
pentance, so  the  fruit  of  these  falls  is  often  a  running  to  him  for 
xeftige,  and  a  deeper  ^^nsibleness  where  their  security  lies.    It  makea 
us  loyr&r  our  swelling  sails,  and  come  imder  the  lee  and  protection 
of  Divine  grace.    When  the  pleasures  of  sin  answer  not  the  expec- 
tations of  a  revolted  creature,  he  reflects  upon  his  former  state,  and 
sticks  more  close  to  God,  when  before  God  had  little  of  his  company 
(Hos.  ii.  7^ :  "I  will  return  to  my  first  husband,  for  then  it  was  better 
with  me  tnan  now."    As  God  makes  the  sins  of  men  sometimes  an 
occasion  of  their  conversion,  so  he  sometimes  makes  them  an  occa- 
sion of  a  further  conversion.    Onesimus  run  from  Philemon,  and  was 
met  with  bv  Paul,  who  jproved  an  instrument  of  his  conversion 
(Philem,  10.):  "My  son,  Onesimus,  whom  I  have  begotten  in  my 
bonds."    His  flight  from  his  master  was  the  occasion  of  his  regene- 
ration by  Paul,  a  prisoner.    The  fells  of  believers  God  orders  Jo  their 
further  stability*;  he  that  is  feUen  for  want  of  using  his  staf^  ^ill 
lean  more  upon  it  to  preserve  himself  from  the  like  disaster.    God, 
by  permitting  the  lapses  of  men,  doth  oftien  make  them  deqtair  of 
theur  own  strength  to  subdue  their  enemies,  and  rely  upon  the  strength 
of  Christ,  wherein  God  hath  laid  up  power  for  us,  and  so  becomes 
stronger  in  that  strength  which  God  hath  ordained  for  them.    We  are 
very  apt  to  trust  in  ourselves,  and  have  confidence  in  our  own  worth 
and  strength)  and  God  lets  loose  corruptions  to  abate  this  swelling 
humor.    This  was  the  reason  of  the  apostle  Paul's  ''  thorn  in  the 
flesh"  (2  Gor.  xii  7) ;  whether  it  were  a  temptation,  or  corruption,  oi 
sickness,  that  he  might  be  sensible  of  his  own  inability,  and  where 
the  sufficiency  of  grace  for  him  was  placed.    He  that  is  in  danger  of 
drowning,  and  hath  the  waves  come  over  his  head,  will,  with  all  the 
might  he  hath,  lay  hold  upon  anything  near  him,  which  is  capable  to 
save  him.    God  lets  his  people  sometimes  sink  into  such  a  condition, 
that  they  may  lay  the  fester  hold  on  him  who  is  near  to  all  that  call 
upon  him. 

(2.)  God  hereby  raiseth  higher  estimations  of  the  value  and  virtue 
of  the  blood  of  Christ    As  the  groat  reason  why  God  permitted  sin 
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to  enter  into  the  world,  was  to  honor  himself  in  the  Bedeemer,  so' 
the  continuance  of  sin,  and  the  conc^nes^  it  sometimes  makes  in  re- 
newed men,  are  to  honor  the  infinite  value  and  virtue  of  the  Ee* 
deemer's  merit^  which  God,  firom  the  beginning,  intended  to  magnifv: 
the  value  of  it,  in  taking  off  6o  much  successive  guUt;  and  the 
virtue  of  it,  in  washing  away  so  much  daily  filth.  The  wisdom  of 
God  hereby  keeps  up  the  credit  of  imputed  righteousness,  and  man- 
ifests the  immense  treasure  of  the  Bedeemer's  merit  to  pay  such  daily 
debts.  Were  we  perfectly  sanctified,  we  should  stand  upon  our  own 
bottom,  and  imagine  no  need  of  the  continual  and  repeated  imputa- 
tion of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  for  our  justification :  we  should 
confide  in  inherent  righteousness,  and  slight  imputed.  If  God  should 
take  off  all  remainders  of  sin,  as  well  as  the  guilt  of  it,  we  should 
be  apt  to  forget  that  we  are  fiillen  creatures,  and  that  we  had  a  Be- 
deemer;  but  the  relics  of  sin  in  us  mind  us  of  the  necessity  of  some 
higher  strength  to  set  ns  right:  they  mind  us  both  of  our  own 
misery,  and  tne  Redeemer's  perpetual  benefit.  God,  by  this,  keeps 
up  the  dignity  and  honor  of  our  Saviour's  blood  to  the  height,  and 
therefore  sometimes  lets  us  see,  to  our  own  cost,  what  filth  yet  re- 
mains in  us  for  the  employment  of  that  blood,  which  we  should  else 
but  little  think  of,  and  less  admire.  Our  gratitude  is  so  small  to  God 
as  well  as  man,  that  the  first  obligations  are  soon  forgot  if  we  stand 
not  in  need  of  fresh  ones  successively  to  second  them ;  we  should 
lose  our  thankful  remembrance  of  the  first  virtue  of  Christ's  blood 
in  washing  us,  if  our  infirmities  did  not  mind  us  of  fresh  reiterations 
and  applications  of  it.  Our  Saviour's  office  of  advocacy  was  erected 
esDeciaily  for  sins  committed  after  a  justified  and  renewed  state  (1 
John  iL  1).  We  should  scarce  remember  we  had  an  Advocate,  and 
scarce  make  use  of  him  without  some  sensible  necessity ;  but  our 
remainders  of  sin  discover  our  impotency,  and  an  impossibilitjr  for 
ns  either  to  expiate  our  sin,  or  conform  to  the  law,  which  necessitates 
ns  to  have  recourse  to  that  person  whom  God  hath  appointed  to  make 
up  the  breaches  between  God  and  us.  So  the  apostle  wraps  up  him- 
self in  the  covenant  of  grace  and  his  interest  in  Christ,  after  his  con- 
flict with  sin  (Rom.  vii.  uZ^.),  "  I  thank  God,  through  Jesus  Christ." 
Now,  after  such  a  body  of  death,  a  principle  within  me  that  sends 
tip  daily  steams,  jet  as  long  as  I  serve  God  with  my  mind,  as  long 
as  I  keep  the  mam  condition  of  the  covenant,  "  there  is  no  condem- 
nation" (Bom.  viii.  1) :  Christ  takes  my  part,  procures  my  acceptance, 
and  holos  the  band  of  salvation  firm  in  his  hands.  The  brightness 
of  Christ's  grace  is  set  off  by  the  darkness  of  our  sin.  We  should  not 
nnderstand  the  sovereignty  of  his  medicines,  if  there  were  no  relics 
of  sin  for  him  to  exercise  his  skill  upon :  the  physician's  art  is  most 
experimented,  and  therefore  most  valued  in  relapses,  as  dangerous 
.as  the  former  disease.  As  the  wisdom  of  God  brought  our  Saviour 
into  temptation,  that  he  might  have  compassion  to  us,  so  it  permits 
tts  to  be  overcome  by  temptation,  that  we  might  have  due  vaiuationa 
of  him. 

(3.J  God  hereby  often  engageth  the  soul  to  a  greater  industry  for 
hifl  glory.  The  highest  persecutors,  when  they  have  become  converti 
We  been  the  greatest  champions  for  that  cause  they  both  hated  and 
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oppressed.  The  apostle  Paul  is  sucli  an  instanoe  of  this,  that  it  needi 
no  enlargement,  jiy  how  much  they  have  fidled  of  answering  the 
end  of  their  creation  in  glorifying  Uod,  by  so  much  the  more  they 
summon  up  aU  their  force  for  such  an  end,  after  their  conversion ;  to 
restore  as  much  as  they  can  of  that  glory  to  God,  which  they,  by 
their  sin,  had  robbed  him  o£  Their  sins,  by  the  order  of  ttvine 
wisdom,  prove  whetstones  to  sharpen  the  edge  of  their  spirits  for 
God.  Paul  never  remembered  his  perseputing  fury,  but  he  doubled 
his  industry  for  the  service  of  God,  which  before  he  trampled  under 
his  feet  The  further  we  go  back,  the  greater  leap  many  times  we 
take  forward*  Our  Saviour,  after  his  resurrection,  put  Peter  upon  the 
exercise  of  that  love  to  him,  which  had  so  lately  shrunk  his  head 
out  of  suffering  (John  xxi.  15-17);  and  no  doubt,  but  the  conside- 
ration of  his  base  denial,  together  with  a  reflection  upon  a  gracious 
pardon,  engaged  his  ingenuous  soul  to  stronger  and  fiercer  flames  of 
affection.  A  believer's  courage  for  God  is  more  sharpened  ofl^ntimea 
by  the  shame  of  his  fall :  he  endeavors  to  repair  the  &u11b  of  his  in- 
gratitude and  his  disineenuity  by  larger  and  stronger  steps  of  obedi- 
ence ;  as  a  man  in  a  fl^t,  having  been  foiled  by  his  enemjr,  reassumes 
new  coun^e  by  his  Ml,  and  is  many  times  obliged  to  nis  fbdl,  both 
for  hifl  spirit  and  his  victory.  A  gracious  heart  will,  upon  the  very 
motions  to  sin,  double  its  vi^or,  as  well  as  by  good  ones :  it  is  usually 
more  quickened,  both  in  its  motion  to  (jcd  and  for  God,  by  the 
temptations  and  motions  to  sin  which  run  upon  it.  This  is  another 
good  the  wisdom  of  God  brines  forth  from  sm. 

(4.)  Again,  humility  towar<db  God  is  another  good  Divine  wisdom 
brings  forth  from  the  occasion  of  sin.  By  this  God  beats  down  all 
^ood  opinion  of  ourselves.  Hezekiah  was  more  humbled  by  his  fall 
mto  pnde,  than  by  all  the  distress  he  had  been  in  by  Sennacherib's 
army  (2  Ghron.  xxxii.  26).  Peter's  confidence  before  his  fiJl,  gave 
way  to  an  humble  modesty  aft«r  it ;,  you  see  his  confidence  (Mark 
xiv.  24).  "  Though  all  should  be  offended  in  thee,  yet  will  not  I;" 
and  you  have  the  mark  of  his  modesty  (John  xxi.  17).  It  is  not 
then.  Lord,  I  will  love  thee  to  the  death,  I  will  not  start  from  thee ; 
but,  "  LordL,  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee :"  I  cannot  assure  myself 
of  anything  after  this  miscarriage ;  but,  Lord,  thou  knowest  there  is 
a  principle  of  love  in  me  to  thy  name.  He  was  ashamed,  that  him- 
self  who  appeared  such  a  pillar,  should  bend  as  meanly  as  a  shrub 
to  a  temptation.  The  reflection  upon  sin  lays  a  man  as  low  as  hell 
in  his  humiliation,  fus  the  commission  of  sin  did  in  the  merit.  When 
David  comes  to  exercise  repentance  for  his  sin,  he  begins  it  from  the 
well-head  of  sin  (Ps.  li.  5),  nis  original  corruption,  and  draws  down 
the  streams  of  it  to  the  last  commission ;  perhaps  he  did  not  so  seii- ' 
ously  humble  himself  for  the  sin  of  his  nature  all  his  days,  so  much 
as  at  that  time ;  at  least,  we  have  not  such  evidences  of  it  And 
Hezekiah  humbled  himself  for  the  pride  of  his  heart ;  not  only  for 
the  pride  of  his  act  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  26),  but  for  the  pride  in  the  heart, 
which  was  the  spring  of  that  pride  in  act,  in  showing  his  treasures  to 
the  Babylonish  ambassadors.  God  lets  sin  continue  in  the  hearts 
of  the  best  in  this  world,  and  sometimes  gives  the  reins  to  Satan,  and 
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a  Tian's  own  corruption,  to  keep  np  a  sense  of  tlie  ancient  sale  we 
inade  of  ouiselves  to  both. 

2.  In  regard  of  ourselves.  Herein  is  the  wonder  of  Divine  wis- 
dom, that  God  manjr  times  makes  a  sin,  which  meritoriously  fits  us 
for  hell,  a  providential  occasion  to  fit  us  for  heaven ;  when  it  is  an 
occ£^on  01  a  more  humble  faith  and  believing  humility,  and  an  oc- 
casion of  a  thorough  sanctification  and  growth  in  grace,  which  pre- 
pares us  for  a  state  of  glory. 

(1.)  He  makes  use  of  one  sin's  breaking  out  to  discover  more ; 
and  so  brings  us  to  a  self-abhorrency  and  indignation  against  sin, 
the  first  step  towards  heaven.  Perhaps  David,  before  his  gross  fall, 
thought  he  nad  no  hypocrisy  in  him.  We  often  find  him  appealing 
to  God  for  his  integrity,  and  desiring  God  to  try  him,  if  any  guile 
could  bQ  found  in  his  heart,  as  if  he  could  find  none  himself;  but 
his  lapse  into  that  great  wickedness  makes  him  discern  much  false- 
ness in  his  soul,  when  he  desires  God  to  renew  a  right  spirit  within 
him,  and  speaks  of  truth  in  the  inward  parts  (Ps.  li.  6,  10).  The 
stirring  of  corruryfion  makes  all  the  mud  at  the  bottom  appear,  which 
oefore  a  soul  dia  not  suspect.  No  man  would  think  there  were  so 
great  a  cloud  of  smoke  contained  in  a  little  stick  of  wood,  were  it 
not  for  the  powerful  operation  of  the  fire,  that  both  discovers  and 
separates  it.  Job,  that  cursed  the  day  of  his  birth,  and  uttered  manj* 
impatient  expressions  against  God  upon  the  account  of  his  own  m 
tegrity ;  upon  his  recovery  firom  his  afiSiction,  and  God's  close  appli* 
cation  of  himself  was  wrought  to  a  greater  abhorrency  of  himself 
than  ever  we  read  he  was  exercised  in  before  (Job  xlii.  6).  The  hos- 
tile acts  of  sin  increase  the  soul's  hatred  of  it ;  and  the  deeper  our 
humiliations  are  for  it,  the  stronger  impressions  of  abhorrency  are 
madeimon  us. 

(2.)  He  often  orders  it,  to  make  conscience  more  tender,  and 
tiie  soul  more  watchftd.  He  that  finds  by  his  calamity  his  ene- 
my to  have  more  strength  against  him  than  he  suspected,  will  double 
his  guards,  and  quicken  his  diligence  against  him.  A  being  over- 
taken by  some  sin,  is,  by  the  wisdom  of  God,  disposed  to  make  us 
more  fearful  of  cherishing  any  occasion  to  inflame  it,  and  watchful 
against  every  motion  and  start  of  it.  By  a  fall,  the  soul  hath  more 
experience  of  the  deceitftdness  of  the  heart ;  and  by  observing  its 
methods,  is  rendered  better  able  to  watch  against  them.  It  is  our 
ignorance  of  the  devices  of  Satan,  and  our  own  hearts,  that  makes 
OS  obnoxious  to  their  surprises.  A  fall  into  one  sin  is  often  a  pre- 
vention of  more  which  lay  in  wait  for  ns ;  as  the  fall  of  a  small 
body  into  an  ambush  prevents  the  design  of  the  enemy  upon  a 
greater:  as  God  suffei^  heresies  in  the  church,  to  try  our  faith,  so  he 
soffers  sins  to  remain,  and  sometimes  to  break  out,  to  try  our  watch- 
fulness. This  advantage  he  brings  firom  them,  to  steel  our  resolu- 
^ons  against  the  same  sins^,  and  quicken  our  circum^ction  for  the 
foture  against  new  surprises  by  a  temptation.  David's  sin  was 
ever  before  him  (Ps.  li.  8),  and  made  his  conscience  cry,  Blood, 
blood  1  upon  every  occasion :  he  refused  the  water  of  the  well  of 
Bethlehem  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  16,  17),  because  it  was  rained  with  the 
bazard  of  lives :  he  could  endure  notbdng  that  had  the  taste  of  blood 
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in  it.  Our  fear  of  a  thing  depends  much  upon  a  trial  of  it :  a  child 
will  not  fear  too  near  approacnes  to  the  fire  till  he  feels  the  Bmart 
of  it.  Mortification  doth  not  wholly  suppress  the  motions  of  an, 
though  it  doth  the  resolutions  to  commit  it ;  but  that  there  will  be  a 
proneness  in  the  relics  of  it,  to  entice  a  man  into  those  &ults,  wbich, 
upon  sight  of  their  blemishes,  cost  him  so  many  tears ;  as  great  sick- 
nesses, after  the  cure,  are  more  watched,  and  the  body  humom], 
that  a  man  might  not  fall  &om  the  craziness  they  hare  left  in  him, 
which  he  is  apt  to  do  if  relapses  are  not  provided  against  A  man 
becomes  more  careful  of  anything  that  may  contribute  to  the  resur- 
rection of  an  expired  disease. 

(3.)  Ood  makes  it  an  occasion  of  the  mortification  of  that  sin 
whicn  was  the  matter  of  the  fall.  The  liveliness  of  one  sin,  in  a  re- 
newed man,  many  times  ia  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  it.  A  wild 
beast,  while  kept  close  in  a  den,  is  secure  in  its  life,  but  when  it 
breaks  out  to  rapine,  it  makes  the  master  resolve  to  prevent  any 
further  mischief  by  the  death  of  it  The  impetuous  stirring  of  a 
humor,  in  a  disease,  is  sometimes  critical,  and  a  prognostic  of  the 
strength  of  nature  against  it,  whereby  the  disease  loses  its  strength, 
by  its  struggling,  and  makes  room  for  heaith  to  take  place  by  degreeSb 
One  sin  is  used  by  God  for  the  destruction  both  of  itself  and  others, 
as  the  flesh  of  a  scorpion  cures  the  biting  of  it  It  sometimes,  by 
wounding  us,  loseth  its  sting,  and,  like  the  bee,  renders  itself  in- 
capable of  a  second  revenge^  Peter,  after  his  gross  denial^  never 
denied  his  Master  afterwards.  The  sin  that  lay  undiscovered,  is,  by 
a  fall,  become  visible,  and  so  more  obvious  to  a  morticing  stroke. 
The  soul  lays  the  faster  hold  on  Christ  and  the  promise,  and  goes 
out  against  that  enemy,  in  the  name  of  that  Lord  of  Hosts,  of  which 
he  was  too  negligent  before ;  and,  therefore,  as  he  proves  more 
strong,  so  more  successful :  he  hath  more  strength,  because  he  hath 
less  confidence  in  himself  and  more  in  God,  the  prime  strength  of 
his  soul.  As  it  was  with  Christ,  so  it  is  with  us ;  while  the  devil 
was  bruising  his  heel,  he  was  bruising  his  head ;  and  while  the  devil 
is  bruising  our  heel,  the  God  of  peace  and  wisdom  is  sometimes 
bruising  his  head,  both  in  us  and  for  us,  so  that  the  stru^lings  of 
sin  are  often  as  the  &iint  groans  or  bitings  of  a  beast  that  is  ready  to 
expire.  It  is  just  with  a  man,  sometimes,  as  with  a  running  jfonn- 
tain  that  hath  mud  at  the  bottom,  when  it  is  stirred  the  mud  tinctures 
and  defiles  it  all  over ;  yet  some  of  that  mud  hath  a  vent  with  the 
streams  which  run  fix)m  it,  so  that,  when  it  is  re-settled  at  the  bottom, 
it  is  not  so  much  in  quantity  as  it  was  before.  God,  by  his  wisdom, 
weakens  the  sin  by  permitting  it  to  stir  and  defile. 

(4.)  Sometimes  Divine  wisdom  makes  it  an  occasion  to  promote  a 
sanctification  in  all  parts  of  the  soul.  As  the  working  of  one  ill- 
humor  in  the  body  is  an  occasion  of  cashiering,  not  only  that,  hut 
the  rest,  by  a  sound  purse ;  as  a  man,  that  is  a  little  ocAa^  doth  not' 
think  of  the  fire,  but  if  he  slips  with  one  foot  into  an  icy  puddle,  ha 
hastens  to  the  fire,  whereby  not  only  that  part,  but  all  the  rest  re- 
ceive a  warmth  and  strength  upon  tnat  occasion ;  or,  as  if  a  pereon 
&11  into  the  mire,  his  clothes  are  washed,  and  by  that  means 
cleansed,  not  only  from  the  filth  at  present  contracted,  but  fiK>m  the 
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fermer  apots  that  were  before,  unregarded  God,  by  his  wisdom, 
briiigs  secret  sins  to  a  discovery,  and  thereby  cleanseth  the  soul  of 
them.  David's  &II  might  be  ordered  as  an  answer  to  his  former  pe- 
tition  (Ps.  xix.  12^ :  "  Uleanse  thou  me  from  my  secret  sins  ;V  and 
as  he  did  earnestly  pray  after  his  fall,  so  no  doubt  but  he  en- 
deavored a  thorougn  sanctification  (Fs.  li.  7);  ''Purge  me,  wash 
me  f  and  that  he  meant  not  only  a  sanctification  from  that  single 
sin,  bat  from  aU,  root  and  branch,  is  evident  by  that  complaint 
of  the  flaw  in  his  nature  (ver.  5) :  the  dross  and  chaff  whicn  lies 
in  the  heart  is  hereby  discovered,  and  an  opportunity  adminifl- 
tared  of  throwing  it  out,  and  searching  all  the  comers  of  the  heart 
to  discover  where  it  lay.  As  God  sometimes  takes  occasion  &om 
one  sin  to  reckon  with  men,  in  a  way  of  justice,  for  others,  so 
he  sometimes  lakes  occasion,  from  the  commission  of  one  sin,  to 
bring  out  all  the  actions  against  the  sinner,  to  make  him,  in  a 
way  of  gracious  wisdom,  set  more  cordially  upon  the  work  of 
sanctification.  A  great  fall  sometimes  hath  been  the  occasion  of 
a  man's  conversion.  The  fall  of  mankind  occasioned  a  more  blessed 
restoration ;  and  the  falls  of  particular  believers  ofttimes  occasion 
a  more  extensive  sanctification.  Thus  the  only  wise  God  makes 
poisons  in  nature  to  become  medicines  in  a  way  of  grace  and 
wisdom. 

(5.J  Hereby  the  growth  in  grace  is  furthered.  It  is  a  wonder 
of  Divine  wisdom,  to  subtract  sometimes  grace  from  a  person,  and 
1^  him  fall  into  sin,  thereby  to  occasion  the  increase  of  habitual 
grace  in  lum,  and  to  anient  it  by  those  ways  that  seemed  to 
depress  it  By  making  sms  an  occasion  of  a  more  vigorous  actings 
the  contrary  grace,  the  wisdom  of  God,  makes  our  corruptions,  in 
their  own  nature  destructive,  to  become  profitable  to  us.  Grace 
often  breaks  out  more  strongly  afterwards,  as  the  sun  doth  with  its 
heat,  after  it  hath  been  masKed  and  interrupted  with  a  mist :  they 
often,  through  the  mighty  working  of  the  Spirit,  make  us  more  hum- 
ble, and  "  humility  fits  us  to  receive  more  grace  from  God"  (James 
iv.  6).  How  doth  &ith,  that  sunk  under  the  waves,  lift  up  its  head 
again,  and  carry  the  soul  out  with  a  greater  liveliness  I  What 
awloiB  of  love,  what  floods  of  repenting  tears,  what  severity  of  re- 
venge, what  horrors  at  the  remembrance  of  the  sin,  what  tremblings 
at  the  appearance  of  a  second  temptation  I  so  that  grace  seems  to  be 
awakened  to  a  new  and  more  vigorous  life  (2  Cor.  vii.  11).  The 
broken  joint  is  many  times  stronger  in  the  rupture  than  it  was  be- 
fore. The  luxurianey  of  the  branches  of  corruption  is  an  occasion 
of  purging,  and  pur^ng  is  with  a  xiesi^  to  mak^  grace  more  fruit- 
fiil  (John  XV.  2) ;  "  He  purgeth  it,  that  it  may  bring  forth  more  fruit." 
Thus  Divine  wisdom  doth  botii  sharpen  and  brighten  us  by  the  dust 
of  sin,  and  ripen  and  mellow  the  fruits  of  grace  by  the  dung  of  cor- 
niption.  Grace  grows  the  stronger  by  opposition,  as  the  fire  bums 
hottest  and  clearest  when  it  is  most  surroimded  by  a  cold  air ;  and 
our  natural  beat'reassumes  a  new  strength  by  the  coldness  of  the 
winter.  The  foil  under  a  diamond,  though  an  imperfection  in  it- 
self increasetb  the  beauty  and  lustre  of  the  stone.  The  enmity  of 
man  was  a  commendation  of  the  grace  of  God:  it  occasionedr  tho 
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breaking  out  of  the  grace  of  God  upon 
the  w'adom  and  grace  of  God,  of  the  in 
in  us.  How  should  the  consideration 
wisdom,  in  the  management  of  evil,  sw 
who  brings  forth  such  beantj,  such  emi 
such  excellent  good  to  the  creature,  out 
est  contrarieties,  making  dark  shadows  e 
to  our  apprehenaions,  the  Divine  glon 
world,  men  would  not  know  what  good 
the  lustre  of  Divine  wisdom,  as  without 
stand  the  beautj  of  the  daj.  Though  ( 
because  of  his  hohness,  yet  he  is  the  adi 
dom,  and  accomplisheth  bia  own  purpi 
enemies,  and  the  lapses  and  infinmties  • 
for  the  second,  the  government  of  man 
government  of  sin,  wherein  the  wisdoD 
appear. 

Sdly.  The  wisdom  of  God  appears  in 
his  conversion  and  return  to  hun.  If  tl 
the  lowest  creature,  and  in  the  minut 
there  must  needs  be  a  higher  wisdom 
creature  to  a  supernatural  end,  and  frao 
ment  of  his  glory.  The  wisdom  of  Go( 
tiona,  and  in  more  varieties,  by  the  ange 
creation  (Eph.  iii.  10) ;  that  is,  in  formii 
biflh  of  the  world,  out  of  contrarieties 
which  is  greater  than  the  framing  a  ceh 
out  of  a  rude  chaos.  The  most  gloriou 
those  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  have 
skUl  upon  them  as  the  soul  of  man ;  nor 
in  the  fabric  and  faculties  of  that,  a^  i 
wilful,  rebellious  soul,  to  its  own  happii 
L  11.  12^ ;  "  He  worketh  all  tbinga  accc 
own  will,  that  we  should  be  for  the  j 
things,  then  this,  which  is  none  of  the 
praise  of  the  glory  of  his  goodness  in  hii 
the  rule  of  his  work,  his  counsel,  in  in 
the  act  of  his  wisdom.  The  restoring  oi 
its  fitness  for  its  true  end,  speaks  no 
draught  of  it  in  creation :  and  the  api: 
bringing  forth  the  fruits  of  it,  is  as  well 
the  contrivance  was  of  his  counsel.     Dii 

1.  In  the  subjects  of  conversion.  His 
dust,  and  he  erects  the  walls  and  omami 
clay  and  mud  of  the  world.  He  passei 
and  mighty,  that  may  pretend  some  g 
own  natural  or  acq^uirea  endowments ; 
contemptible  materials,  wherewith  to  bu 
himself  (1  Cor.  L  26,  27),  "  the  foolisi 
world ;"  those  that  are  naturally  most  un 
to  it.  Herein  lies  the  gkill  of  an  architec 
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erookecL  and  inform  pieces,  by  hia  art,  subservient  to  iim  main  pur- 
pose and  design.  Tnus  Gt)d  hath  ordered,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  contrary  tempers,  various  humors,  diverse  nations,  as 
stones  of  several  natures,  to  be  a  building  for  himself,  fitly  framed 
together,  and  to  be  his  own  family  (1  Cor.  lii.  9).  Who  will  question 
the  skill  that  alters  a  black  jet  into  a  clear  crystal,  a  glow-worm  into 
a  star,  a  lion  into  a  lamb,  and  a  swine  into  a  dove  ?  The  more  in- 
tricate and  knotty  any  business  is,  the  more  eminent  is  any  man's 
ability  and  prudence,  in  untying  the  knots  and  bringing  it  to  a  good 
issue.  The  more  desperate  the  disease,  the  more  admirable  is  the 
physician's  skill  in  the  cure.  He  pitches  upon  men  for  his  service, 
who  have  natural  dispositions  to  serve  him  in  such  ways  as  he  dis- 
poseth  of  them,  after  their  conversion :  so  Paul  was  naturally  a  con- 
scientious man ;  what  he  did  against  Christ  was  from  the  dictates  of 
an  erroneous  conscience,  soak^  in  the  Pharisaical  interpretations  of 
the  Jewish  l^w :  he  had  a  strain  of  zeal  to  prosecute  what  his  de- 
praved reason  and  conscience  did  inform  him  in.  Godpitches upon- 
this  man,  and  works  him  in  the  fire  for  his  service.  He  alters  not 
his  natural  disposition,  to  make  him  of  a  constitution  and  temper 
contrary  to  what  he  was  before ;  but  directs  it  to  another  object, 
daps  in  another  bias  into  the  bowl,  and  makes  his  ill-governed  dis- 
positions move  in  a  new  way  of  his  own  appointment,  and  guides 
that  natural  heat  to  the  service  of  that  interest  which  he  was  oefore 
ambitious  to  extirpate ;  as  a  high-mettled  horse,  when  left  to  him- 
selfi  creates  both  aisturbance  and  danger,  but  under  the  conduct  of 
a  wise  rider,  moves  regularly ;  not  by  a  change  of  his  natural  fierce- 
ness, but  a  skilfrd  management  of  the  beast  to  the  rider's  purpose. 

2.  In  the  means  of  conversion.  The  prudence  of  man  consists  in 
the  timing  the  executions  of  his  counsels ;  and  no  less  doth  the  wis- 
dom of  God  consist  in  this.  As  he  is  a  God  of  judgment  or  wisdom, 
he  waits  to  introduce  his  grace  into  the  soul  in  the  fittest  season. 
This  attribute,  Paul,  in  the  story  of  his  own  conversion,  puts  a  par- 
ticular remark  upon,  which  he  doth  not  upon  any  other ;  in  that 
catalogue  he  reckons  up  (1  Tim.  i.  17),  "Now,  unto  the  King  eternal, 
immortal,  invisible,  the  only  wise  God,  be  honor  and  glory,  for  ever 
and  ever.  Amen."  A  most  solemn  doxology,  wherein  wisdom  sits 
upon  the  throne  above  all  the  rest,  with  a  special  Amen  to  the  glory 
01  it,  which  refers  to  the  timing  of  his  mercy  so  to  Paul,  as  made 
most  for  the  glory  of  his  grace,  and  the  encouragement  of  others 
from  him  as  the  pattern.  God  took  him  at  a  time  when  he  was  upon 
the  brink  of  hell ;  when  he  was  ready  to  devour  the  new-bom  in- 
fent  church  at  Damascus ;  when  he  was  armed  with  all  the  authority 
from  without,  and  fired  with  all  the  zeal  from  within,  for  the  prose- 
cution of  his  design :  then  God  seizeth  upon  him,  and  runs  him  in  a 
channel  for  his  own  honor,  and  his  creatures'  happiness.  It  is  ob- 
8ervable<i  how  God  set  his  eye  upon  Paul  all  along  in  his  furious 
course,  and  lets  him  have  the  reins,  without  putting  out  his  hand  to 
bridle  him  ;  yet  no  motion  he  could  take,  but  the  eye  of  God  runs 
along  with  him :  he  suffered  him  to  kick  against  the  pricks  of  mira- 
cles, and  the  convincing  discourse  of  Stephen  at  his  ntiartyrdom 

q  Whioh  I  have  upon  aaother  oocaaion  noted. 
•  yoL,  L — 36 
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There  were  qiany  that  voted 
that  flung  the  stones  first  at  h 
who  testmed  hia  approbation 
ing  the  witnesses'  clothes  whi 
(Acts  vii,  58) ;  "  the  witnesse 
leet,  named  Saul."  AgaiUt  * 
his  death,  jet  (Acta  viii.  1)  S 
upon  him,  yet  he  would  not  b 
further,  and  makes  "havoc  i 
surely  many  more  complices,  l 
with  any  design  of  grace)  bul 
his  hand  to  change  him,  hut  ( 
nity,  which  in  his  wisdom  ] 
ix.  1)  the  Spirit  of  God  adds » 
enings."  It  was  not  God's  tii 
when  Saul  was  puttiug  in  exe 
of  Damascus,  when  the  devil 
in  the  height  of  his  fury,  and 
their  fears,  the  wisdom  of  Go 
Paul's  conversion  at  this  set 
high  priests,  shields  his  peo 
Saul  out  of  the  devil's  hands, 
holy  activity  ag^st  him. 

S.  The  wisdom  of  Crod  app 
great  a  change  God  makes,  n 
ration  of,  and  suitableness  to 
by  offering  violence  to  our  ns 
ment  to  our  corrupt  natures, 
proposals  suited  to  our  &ca 
nourishment  to  men,  by  meai 
duceth  the  fiuits  of  the  earth 
ences  of  heaven  do  not  force  i 
and  strength  which  is  in  it 
the  means  of  the  word,  fitted 
proportioned  to  his  rational  fi 
trary  to  the  wisdom  of  God  t 
order  and  privilege  of  that  m 
then  Qod  would  in  vain  have 
because,  without  moving  man 
remain  unprofitable  and  units 
to  himself,  as  logs,  by  a  mere 
to  go  forth  to  that  place,  ai 
stomach  to :  but  he  doth  acco 
he  hath  laid  in  our  nature,  ai 
unto,  by  an  action  as  sweet  as 
of  dark  principles,  .whereby  -v 
and  the  seat  of  our  happiness 
this  light,  to  desire  and  move 
efficaciously,  yet  agreeably; 
oar  natural  faculties;  eweetl 
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means ;  bat  effectuall;^,  without  failing,  in  aocomplistiing  the  end.* 
^nd  therefore  the  Scripture  calleth  it,  teaching  (John  vi.  45),  alluring 
(Hos.  ii.  15),  calling  us  to  seek  the  Ijord  (Ps.  xxvii.  8).  Teaching  is 
an  act  of  wisdom ;  alluring,  an  act  of  love ;  calling,  an  act  of  autho- 
rity :  bat  none  of  them  argue  a  violent  constraint  The  principle 
that  mores  the  will  Ib  supernatural ;  but  the  will,  as  a  natural  rac- 
nltj,  concurs  in  the  act  or  motion.  God  doth  not  act  in  this  in  a 
way  of  absolute  power,  without  an  infinite  wisdom,  suiting  himself 
to  the  nature  ox  the. things  he  acts  upon:  he  doth  not  change  the 
physical  nature,  though  he  doth  the  moral.  As  in  the  government 
of  the  world,  he  doth  not  make  heavjr  things  ascend,  nor  light 
things  descend,  ordinarily,  but  guides  theur  motions  according  to  their 
natiual  qualities :  so  God  doth  not  strain  the  faculties  beyond  their 
due  pitch.  He  lets  the  nature  of  the  faculty  remain,  but  changes 
the  principle  in  it :  the  understanding  remains  understanding,  and 
the  will  remains  will.  But  where  there  was  before  folly  in  the  un- 
derstanding, he  puts  in  a  spirit  of  wisdom ;  and  where  there  was 
before  a  stoutness  in  the  will,  he  forms  it  to  a  pliableness  to  his  offers. 
He  hath  a  key  to  fit  every  ward  in  the  lock,  and  opens  the  will 
without  injuring  the  nature  of  the  will.  He  doth  not  change  the 
soul  by  an  alteration  of  the  &culties,  but  by  an  alteration  of  some- 
thing m  them :  not  by  an  inroad  upon  them,  or  by  mere  power,  or 
a  blind  instinct,  but  by  proposing  to  the  understandine  something 
to  be  known,  and  informing  it  of  the  reasonableness  of  his  precepts, 
and  the  innate  goodness  and  excellency  of  his  offers,  and  by  inclin- 
ing the  wiU  to  love  and  embrace  what  is  proposed.  And  things  are 
propoaed  under  those  notions,  which  usually  move  our  wills  and 
affections.  We  are  moved  by  things  as  they  are  good,  j)leaflant,  profit- 
able ;  we  entertain  things  as  they  make  for  us,  and  detest  things  as 
they  are  contrary  to  us.  Nothing  affects  us  but  under  such  qualities, 
and  God  suits  his  encouragements  to  these  natural  affections  which 
are  in  us :  his  power  and  wisdom  go  hand  in  hand  together ;  his 
power  to  act  what  his  wisdom  orders,  and  his  wisdom  to  conduct 
what  his  power  executes.  He  brings  men  to  hini  in  ways  suited  to 
their  natural  dispositions.  The  stubborn  he  tears  like  a  lion,  the 
gentle  he  wins  uke  a  turtle,  by  sweetness ;  he  hath  a  hammer  to 
break  the  stout,  and  a  cord  of  love  to  draw  the  more  pliable  tempers : 
he  works  upon  the  more  rational  in  a  way  of  gospel  reason ;  upon 
the  more  ingenuous  in  a  way  of  kindness,  and  draws  them  by  the 
cords  of  love.  The  wise  men  were  led  to  Christ  by  a  star,  and 
means  suited  to  the  knowledge  and  study  that  those  eastern  nations 
used,  which  was  much  in  astronomy :  he  worketh  upon  others  by 
miracles  accommodated  to  every  one's  sense,  and  so  proportions  the 
means  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subjects  he  works  upon. 

4.  The  wisdom  of  God  is  apparent  in  his  discipline  ai^d  penal  evils. 
The  wisdom  of  human  governments  is  seen  in  the  niatter  of  their 
laws,  and  in  the  penalties  of  tlieir  laws,  and  in  the  proportion  of  the 
punishment  to  the  offence,  and  in  the  good  that  redounds  from  the 
unishment  either  to  the  offender,,  or  to  the  community.  The  wis- 
om  of  God  is  seen  in.  the  penalty  of  death  upon  the  transgression 

•  SandenoD,  Burt  IL  p.  206. 
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of  his  law ;  both  in  that  it  was  the  greatest « 
and  80  was  a  convenient  means  to  keep  him 

also  in  the  proportion  of  it  to  the  transgresai 
be  in  a  wise  justice  inflicted  upon  an  oifendt 
highest  Being  and  the  Supreme  Excellen 
spoken  of  before  in  the  wisdom  of  his  laws 
Bome  few ;  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  run  in 

(1.)  His  wisdom  appears  in  judgments,  in 
qualities  of  persons,  and  nature  of  eina.  He 
11) ;  his  judgraenta  are  fruits  of  counsel.  " 
Driug  evil"  (Isa,  xxxi.  2), — «vil  suitable  to  t 
evil  suitable  to  the  offence  committed ;  as  t 
threshing  instruments  to  the  grain :  he  hath 
tenderer  seed,  and  a  flail  for  the  harder;  sa 
menta  for  the  obdurate  sinner,  and  lighter  fo 
thing  of  tenderness  in  their  wickedness  (la 
cause  he  is  wonderful  in  counsel  and  excelle 
understand  the  place,  "  With  the  Iroward,  1 
ward."  He  proportions  punishment  to  the  i 
of  the  judgment  in  the  forehead  of  the  j' 
burned  in  lust,  and  was  conaumed  by  fire  t 
sold  Christ  for  thirty  pence ;  and  at  the  tal 
'of  them  were  sold  for  a  penny.  So  Adonib 
and  great  toes  of  others,  and  ne  is  served  in 
7).  The  Babel  builders  designed  an  indis 
brings  upon  them  an  unintelligible  confusioi 
the  ashes  of  the  furnace  where  the  Israel 
bricks,  sprinkled  towards  heaven,  brought  b 
bodies,  that  they  might  feel  in  their  own,  wl 
in  the  Israelites'  flesh ;  and  find,  by  the  smi 
what  they  had  made  the  Israelites  endure. 
Nilus  are  turned  into  blood,  wherein  they  h 
the  Israelites'  infants :  and  at  last  the  pnnc€ 
nobility,  are  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea.  It  i 
justice  to  proportion  punishment  to  the  cr 
wrath  to  the  degrees  of  malice  in  the  sin.  I 
proportioned :  God,  as  a  wise  physician,  con 
humor  and  strength  of  the  patient,  and  suits 
the  one  and  the  other  (1  Cor.  x.  13). 

(2.)  In  the  seasons  of  punishments  and  f 
nn  be  ripe,  that  his  justice  may  appear  n 
offender  more  inexcusable  (Dan.  ix.  14);  he 
to  bring  it  upon  men ;  to  bring  it  in  the  just 
righteous  and  gracious  purpose ;  his  righleo 
mies,  and  his  gracious  purpose  on  his  peoph 
came  upon  them,  when  the  city  was  full  of 
of  the  passover,  that  he  might  mow  down  h 
tijne  their  destruction  to  such  a  moment  whe 
crucifixion  of  his  Son.  He  watched  over 
ments,  and  kept  them  ftx)m  pouring  down,  t 
Moa,  were  provided  for,  and  bad  departei 
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chanibeis  and  retirmg  places  God  had  provided  for  them.  He  made 
not  Jerusalem  the  shambles  of  his  enemies,  till  he  had  made  PeUa, 
and  other  places,  the  arks  of  his  friends.  As  Pliny  tells  ns,  ^'  The 
providence  of  God  holds  the  sea  in  a  calm  for  fifteen  days,  that  the 
halcyons,  httle  birds  that  Sequent  the  shore,,  may  build  their  nests, 
and  hatch  up  their  young."  The  judgment  upon  Sodom  was  sus- 
pended for  some  hours,  till  Lot  was  secured.  God  suffered  not  the 
church  to  he  invaded  by  violent  persecutions,  till  she  was  established 
in  the  &ith :  he  would  not  expose  her  to  so  great  combats,  while 
she  was  weak  and  feeble,  but  gave  her  time  to  fortify  herself,  to  be 
rendered  more  capable  of  bearing  up  under  them.*  He  stifled  all 
the  motions  of  passion  the  idolaters  might  have  for  their  superstition, 
tiU  religion  was  in  such  a  condition,  as  father  to  be  increased  and 
nurifieo^  than  extinffuished  bv  opposition.  Paul  was  secured  from 
Nero's  chains,  and  the  nets  of  his  enemies,  till  he  had  broke  off  the 
chain,  of  the  devil  from  many  cities  of  the  Gentiles,  and  catched  them 
by  the  net  of  the  gospel  out  of  the  sea  of  the  world.  Thus  the  wis- 
dom of  God  is  seen  in  the  seasons  of  judgments  and  afflictions. 

(8.)  It  IB  apparent  in  the  gracious  issue  of  afflictions  and  penal 
evils.  It  is  a  part  of  wisdom  to  bring  good  out  of  evil  of  punish- 
ment, as  well  as  to  bring  good  out  of  sin.  The  church  never  was  so 
like  to  heaven,  as  when  it  was  most  persecuted  by  hell :  the  storms 
often  cleansed  it  and  the  lance  often  made  it  more  healthful.  JoVs 
integrity  had  not  been  so  clear,  nor  his  patience  so  illustrious,  had 
not  the  devil  been  permitted  to  afflict  him.  God,  by  his  wisdom, 
outwits  Satan ;  when  he  by  his  temptations  intends  to  pollute  us  and 
buffet  us,  God  orders  it  to  purify  us ;  he  often  brines  the  clearest 
light  out  of  the  thickest  darkness,  makes  poisons  to  become  medi- 
cmes.  Death  itseli^  the  greatest  punishment  in  this  life,  and  the  en- 
trance into  hell  in  its  own  nature,  he  hath  bv  his  wise  contrivance, 
made  to  bis  people  the  gate  of  heaven,  and  the  passage  into  immor- 
tality.™  Penal  evUa  in  a  nation  often  end  in  a  public  advantage : 
trouldes  and  wars  among  a  people  are  many  times  not  destroying, 
but  medicinal,  and  cure  them  of  that  degeneracy,  luxury,  and  effemi- 
nateness,  they  contracted  by  a  long  peace. 

(1)  This  wisdom  is  evident  in  the  various  ends  which  God  brings 
about  by  afflictions.  The  attainment  of  various  ends  by  one  and 
the  same-  means,  is  the  fruit  of  the  agent's  prudence.  By  the  same 
affliction,  the  wise  God  corrects  sometimes  for  some  base  affection, 
excites  some  sleepy  grace,  drives  out  some  lurking  corruption,  refines 
the  soul,  and  ruins  the  lust;  discovers  the  greatness  of  a  crime,  the 
vanity  of  the  creature,  and  the  sufficiency  in  himself.  The  Jews 
bind  J?aul,  and  by  the  judge  he  is  sent  to  Kome ;  while  his  mouth  is 
stopped  in  Judea,  it  is  opened  in  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  the 
world,  and  his  enemies  unwittingly  contribute  to  the  increase  of  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  by  those  (Sains,  in  that  city  (Acts  xxviii.  SI) 
that  triumphed  over  tiie  earth.  And  his  afflictive  bonds  added 
courage  and  resolution  to  others  (Phil.  i.  14^:  "  Many  waxing  confi- 
dent by  mv  bonds ;"  which  could  not  in  tneir  own  nature  produce 
such  an  effect,  but  by  the  order  and  contrivance  of  Divine  wisdom: 

t  DaUle  0iir  1  Cor.  x.  p.  890.  *  Turretiu,  Serm.  p.  68. 
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in  tbeir  own  nature,  thej 
trine  he  suffered  for,  and  < 
fear  of  the  same  disgrace 
the  wisdom  of  God  chan 
ducted  them  to  the  gloiy 
the  increase  of  the  goepe] 
rPhd.  i.  12,  IS,  18>  The 
Philippians,  a  people  at  a 
had  already  received  at  hit 
times,  which  appear  like  , 
hand  (Acts  xxviii.  6),  a  i 
favor  to  the  doctrine  amc 
multiplied  the  chuieh  bj- 
.those  means  used  to  annd] 
(6.')  The  Divine  wiadon 
to  otner  parts  of  the  world 
icate  composures,  curiouB 
like  an  artificer:  a  good] 
(Ps.  xxxi  19),  [1.]  In  n 
natural  order  to  his  gracii 
in  such  a  manner,  as  not  t 
dinary  power  in  things,  tv 
compliah.  Miraculous  pn 
ordering  the  natural  coui 
were  never  intended  for. 
And  that  his  wisdom  maj 
ducts  the  motions  of  creati 
and  doth  that  by  various 
might  do  in  an  instant  by! 
.sometimes  he  hath  made 
order  of  their  natural  laws 
Lord  and  Governor  of  nat 
ture  were  made,  they  wou 
things,  and  be  some  bar  t 
which  is  best  seen  by  mov 
exact  regularity  to  his  owi 
in  Jacob  a  family  was  like 
servation,  turned  the  stone 
them  down  to  Egypt  to  p 
for  their  removal  into  tlu 
their  captivity  accomplish^ 
of  his  great  name,  Jehoval 
greatness  of  his  power,  in  t 
tion.  He  might  have  stru 
army,  with  a  thunderbolt 
name,  and  scared  his  peop! 
stone,  and  the  artificial  m' 
confront  the  giant,  and  th 
potent  enemy.  He  might 
as  strange  miracles  as  he  i 
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might  have  plagued  their  enemies,  gathered  his  people  into  a  body, 
and  protected  them  by  the  bulwark  of  a  cloud  and  a  pillar  of  fire, 
against  the  assaults  of  their  enemies.     But  he  uses  the  differences 
between  thd  Persians  and  those  of  Babylon,  to  accomplish  his  ends. 
How  sometimes  hath  the  veering  about  of  the  wind  on  a  sudden 
been  the  loss  of  a  navy,  when  it  hath  been  put  upon  the  point  of 
victory,  and  driven  bstcK  the  destruction  upon  those  which  mtended 
it  for  others !  and  the  accidental  stumbling,  or  the  natural  fierceness 
of  a  horse,  flung  down  a  general  in  the  midst  of  a  batde,  where  he 
hath  lost  his  life  by  the  throng,  and  his  death  hath  brought  a  defeat 
to  his  army,  and  deliverance  to  the  other  party,  that  were  upon  the 
briiik  of  ruin !     Thus  doth  the  wisdom  of  God  link  things  together 
according  to  natural  order^  to  work  out  his  intended  preservation 
of  a  people.    [2.]  In  the  season  of  deliverance.   The  timmg  of  affairs 
is  a  part  of  the  wisdom  of  man,  and  an  eminent  part  of  the  wisdom 
of  God.    It  is  in  due  season  he  sends  the  former  and  the  latter  rain, 
when  the  earth  is  in  the  greatest  indigence,  and  when  his  influences 
may  most  contribute  to  the  bringing  forth  and  ripening  the  firuit 
The  dumb  creatures  have  their  meat  from  him  in  due  season  (Ps. 
civ.  27):  and  in  his  due  season  have  his  darling  people  their  deliver* 
ance.    When  Paul  was  upon  his  journey  to  i)amascus  with  a  per- 
Bccuting  commission,  he  is  struck  down  for  the  security  of  the  church 
in  that  city.     The  nature  of  the  Uon  is  changed  in  due  season,  for 
the  preservation  of  the  lambs  from  worrying.     The  Israelites  are 
miraculously  rescued  from  Egypt,  when  their  wits  were  at  a  loss, 
when  their  danger  to  human  unaerstanding  was  nnavoidable ;  when 
earth  and  sea  refused  protection,  then  the  wisdom  and  power  of 
heaven  stepped  in  to  effect  that  which  was  past  the  skill  or  the  con- 
ductors of  that  multitude.     And  when  the  lives  of  the  Jews  lay  at 
the  stake,  and  their  necks  were  upon  the  block  at  the  mercy  of  their 
enemies'  swords  by  an  order  from  Shushan,  not  only  a  reprieve,  but 
a  triumph,  arrives  to  the  Jews,  by  the  wisdom  of  God  guiding  the 
affair,  whereby  of  persons  designed  to  execution,  they  are  made 
conquerors,  and  have  opportunity  to  exercise  their  revenge  instead 
of  their  patience^  proving  triumphers  where  they  expected  to  be 
sufferers  (Esth.  viii.  9).    How  strangely  doth  Qoa^  by  secret  ways. 
how  the  hearts  of  men  and  the  nature  of  things  to  the  execution  of 
that  which  he  designs,  notwithstanding  all  the  resistance  of  that  which 
would  traverse  the  security  of  his  people  1     How  often  doth  he  trap 
the  wicked  in  the  work  of  their  own  hands,  make  their  confidence 
to  become  their  ruin,  and  ensnare  them  in  those  nets  they  wrought 
and  laid  for  others  (Ps.  ix.  16)1   "  The  wicked  is  snared  in  the  work 
of  his  own  hands.    He  scatters  the  proud  in  the  imagination  of  their 
hearts''  (Luke  i  51),  in  the  height  of  their  hopes,  when  their  designs 
have  been  laid  so  deep  in  the  foundation,  and  knit  and  cemented  so 
close  in  their  superstructure,  that  no  human  power  or  wisdom  could 
rase  them  down :  he  hath  then  disappointed  their  projects,  and  be- 
fooled their  craft.    How  often  hath  ne  kept  back  the  fire,  when  it 
hath  been  ready  to  devour ;  broke  the  arrows  when  th^  have  been 
prepared  in  the  bow;  turned  the  spear  into  the  bowels  of  the  bearers, 
and  wounded  them  at  the  veiy  mstant  they  were  ready  to  wouna 
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others  I  [3.]  la  suiting  instruments  to  1 
them  fit,  or  makes  them  on  a  sudden  fit 
hath  a  tabernacle  to  build,  he  will  fit  a  I 
the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding 
(Exod.  xxxi.  3,  6).  If  he  finds  them  c 
wise  architect,  m&ke  them  strai^t  beai 
and  for  the  honor  of  his  name.  He  some 
ing  to  their  natural  tempers,  and  employ 
a  man  of  a  furious  temper,  and  ambitioi 
destruction  of  Ahab's  house.  Moses,  a  e 
tian  wisdom,  fitted  by  a  generous  edui 
affliction  he  met  with  in  his  fiight,  and  ' 
of  conversation  with  Jethro,  &  man  of  m' 
and  goodness,  as  appears  by  his  pruden 
man  is  called  out  to  be  the  head  and  caj 
and  to  rescue  them  from  their  bondage, 
church  in  the  world.  So  Elijah,  a  higl 
angry  temper,  one  that  slighted  the  & 
iavor  of  princes,  is  set  up  to  stem  the  U 
So  Luther,  a  man  of  the  same  temper 
wisdom  to  encounter  the  corruptions  in 
position,  which  a  milder  temper  would  t 
m  Rev.  xii.  16,  is  made  an  instrument  b 
grandees  of  that  age  transferred  the  in 
tine,  who  became  afterwards  a  protectii 
church,  an  end  which  many  of  his  favor 
dreamt  of:  but  God,  by  his  infinite  wis 
signs,  like  several  arrows  shot  at  rovers, 
he  directed  them,  viz.,  in  bringing  fort 
peace  to  the  world  and  security  ana  inci 
III.  The  wisdom  of  God  doth  wondei 
His  wisdom  in  creature  ravisheth  the  t 
wisdom  in  government  doth  no  less  afiet 
links  and  concatenation  of  the  means ;  1 
tion  mounts  the  mind  to  a  greater  ast 
creation  are  the  footsteps  of  his  wisdon 
is  the  face  of  his  wisdom.  A  man  is  be 
of  his  face,  than  by  the  prints  of  his  fee 
or  a  revealed  face,  "  beholding  the  glc 
18).  Face,  there,  refers  to  God,  not  to 
dom  is  now  open,  and  no  longer  coveret 
of  the  law.  As  we  behold  the  light  glo 
before  the  appearance  of  the  sun,  but  m 
the  sun  when  it  begins  its  race  in  our  he 
God  in  creation,  and  government  in  his 
light  the  three  first  days  of  the  creation, 
but  the  fourth  day  it  was  more  glorious, 
body  of  the  sun  (Gen.  i.  4,  16).  So  the 
glory  was  scattered  about  the  world,  an 
fourth  divine  day  of  the  world,  about  t 
was  gathered  into  one  body,  the  Sun  of 
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oat  more  gloriously  to  men  and  angels.  All  things  are  weaker  the 
thinner  they  are  extended,  but  stronger  the  more  they  are  united 
and  compacted  in  one  body  and  appearance.  In  Christ,  in  the  dis* 
pensation  by  him,  as  well  as  his  person,  were  "  hid  all  the  treasures 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge"  (Goloss.  ii.  S).  Some  doles  of  wisdom 
were  given  oat  in  creation,  bat  the  treasures  of  it  opened  in  redemp* 
tioD,  tne  highest  degrees  of  it  that  ever  Gk>d  did  exert  in  the  world. 
ChnBt  is  therefore  called  the  "wisdom  of  God,"  as  well  as  the 
"power  of  God"  (1  Cor.  i.  24);  and  the  gospel  is  called  the  "wisdoqi 
of  God."  Christ  is  the  wisdom  of  God  principally,  and  the  gospel 
instrument^y,  aa  it  is  the  power  of  God  instrumentally  to  subdue 
ihe  heart  to  himself  This  is  wrapped  ap  in  the  appointing  Christ 
as  fiedeemer,  and  opened  to  us  m  the  revelation  of  it  by  the 
gospel 

1.  It  is  a  hidden  wisdom.  In  this  regard  Gt>d  is  said,  in  the  text, 
to  be  only  wise :  and  it  is  said  to  be  a  "  hidden  wisdom"  (1  Tim.  i. 
17),  and  "  wisdom  in  a  mystery"  (1  Cor.  ii.  7),  incomprehensible  to 
the  ordinary  capacity  of  an  angel,  more  than  the  obstruse  qualities 
of  the  creatures  are  to  the  onderstanding  of  man.  No  wisdom  of 
men  or  angels  is  able  to  search  the  veins  of  this  mine,  to  tell  aU  the 
threads  of  this  web,  or  to  understand  all  the  lustre  of  it ;  they  are 
as  far  from  an  ability  fuUy  to  comprehend  it,  as  they  were  at  first  to 
contrive  it.  That  wisdom  that  invented  it  can  onlv  comprehend  it 
In  the  uncreated  understanding  only  there  is  a  clearness  of  light 
without  anv  shadow  of  darkness.  We  come  as  short  of  full  appre- 
heil^ons  of  it,  as  a  child  doth  of  the  counsel  of  the  wisest  prince. 
It  is  so  hidden  from  us,  that,  without  revelation,  we  could  not  have 
the  least  imagination  of  it ;  and  though  it  be  revealed  to  us,  yet, 
without  the  nelp  of  an  infiniteness  of  understanding,  we  cannot 
My  &thom  it :  it  is  such  a  tractate  of  divine  wisdom,  that  the  an- 
gels never  before  had  seen  the  edition  of  it,  till  it  was  published  to 
me  world  (Eph.  iii.  10) :  "  to  the  intent  that  now  unto  principalities 
and  powers  in  heavenly  places  might  be  known  bv  the  church  the 
mamfold  wisdom  of  God."  Now  made  known  to  them,  not  before : 
and  now  made  known  to  them  ''  in  the  heavenly  places."  They  had 
not  the  knowledge  of  all  heavenly  mysteries,  though  they  had  the 
possession  of  heavenly  glory :  they  knew  the  prophecies  of  it  in  the 
word,  but  attained  not  a  dear  interpretation  of  those  prophecies  till 
the  things  that  were  prophesied  of  came  upon  the  stage. 

2.  Manifold  wisdom:  so  it  is  called.  As  manifold  as  mysterious: 
Tariety  in  the  mystery,  and  mystery  in  every  part  of  the  variety. 
It  was  not  one  smgle  act.  but  a  variety  of  counsels  met  in  it ;  a  con- 
jnnction  of  excellent  ends  and  excellent  means.  The  glory  of  God, 
the  salvation  of  man,  the  defeat  of  the  apostate  angels,  the  discov- 
ery of  the  blessed  Trinity  in  their  nature,  operations,  their  combin- 
ed and  distinct  acts  and  expressions  of  goodness.  The  means  are 
the  conjunction  of  two  natures,  infinitely  distinct  j&om  one  another; 
the  union  of  eternity  and  time,  of  mortality  and  immortality:  death' 
is  made  the  way  to  me,  and  shame  the  path  to  glory.  The  weak- 
ness of  the  cross  is  the  reparation  of  man,  and  the  creature  is  made 
wise  by  the  '^foolishness  of  preaching;"  fisdlen  man  grows  rich  by 
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the  poverhr  of  the  Bedeemer,  and  man  is  filled  by  the  emptmen  of 
Ood ;  the  neir  of  hell  made  a  son  of  God,  by  Ood's  taking  upon 
fhim  the  *^  form  of  a  servant ;"  the  son  of  man  advanced  to  the 
highest  degree  of  honor,  by  the  Son  of  God  becoming  of  "no  re- 
putation." It  is  called  (Eph.  i.  8)  ^'abimdance  of  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence." Wisdom,  in  the  eternal  counsel,  contriving  a  w^;  pm- 
dence,  in  the  temporary  revelation,  ordering  all  affiurs  and  oocu^ 
rences  in  the  world  for  the  attaining  the  end  of  his  counsel  Wis* 
dom  refers  to  the  mj^stery ;  prudence,  to  the  manifestation  of  it  in 
fit  ways  and  convenient  seasons.  Wisdom,  to  the  oontrivanoe  and 
order;  prudence, to  the  execution  and  accomplishment  In  all 
things  God  acted  as  became  him,  as  a  wise  and  just  Governor  of 
the  world  (Heb.  iL  10).  Whether  the  wisdom  of  God  might  not 
have  found  out  some  other  way,  or  whether  he  were,  in  regard  of 
the  necessity  and  naturalness  of  his  justice,  limited  to  this,  is  not 
the  question ;  but  that  it  is  the  best  and  wisest  way  for  the  manifes- 
tation of  his  glory,  is  out  of  question. 

This  wisdom  will  appear  in  the .  different  interests  reconciled  by 
it :  in  the  subject,  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity,  wherein  they 
were  reconciled:  in  the  two  natures,  wherein  he  accomplished  it; 
whereby  God  ifl  made  known  to  man  in  hia  glory,  sin  eternaUy  con- 
demned,  and  the  repenting  and  believing  sinner  eternally  rescued: 
the  honor  and  righteousness  of  the  law  vindicated  both  m  the  pre- 
cept and  penalty :  the  devil  s  empire  overthrown  by  the  same  na* 
ture  he  had  overturned,  and  the  subtilty  of  hell  defeated  by  that 
nature  he  had  spoiled :  the  creature  engaged  in  the  very  act  to  the 
highest  obedience  and  humility,  that,  as  God  appears  as  a  God  upon 
his  throne,  the  creature  might  appear  in  the  lowest  posture  of  a 
creature,  in  the  depths  of  resignation  and  dependence :  the  publica- 
tion  of  this  made  in  the  gospm,  by  ways  congruous  to  the  wisdom 
which  appeared  in  the  execution  of  his  counsel,  and  the  conditions 
of  enjoying  the  fruit  of  it,  most  wise  and  reasonable. 

1.  The  greatest  different  interests  are  reconciled,  justice  in  punish- 
ing, and  mercy  in  pardoning.  For  man  had  broken  the  law,  and 
plunged  himself  into  ar  gulf  of  misery:  the  sword  of  vengeance 
was  unsheathed  hj  justice,  for  the  punishment  of  the  criminal;  the 
bowels  of  compassion  were  stirred  oy  mercy,  for  the  rescue  of  the 
miserable.  Justice  severely  beholds  the  sin^  and  mercy  compas* 
sionately  reflects  upon  the  misery.  Two  different  claims  are  enter- 
ed by  those  concerned  attributes:  justice  votes  for  destruction, and 
mercy  votes  for  salvation.  Justice  would  draw  the  sword,  and 
drench  it  in  the  blood  of  the  offender ;  mercy  would  stop  the 
sword,  and  turn  it  from  the  breast  of  the  sinner.  Justice  would 
edge  it,  and  mercy  would  blunt  it  The  arguments  are  strong  on 
both  sides. 

(1.)  Justice  pleada  I  arraign,  before  thy  •tribunal,  a  rebel,  who 
was  me  glorious  work  of  thy  hands,  the  centre  of  thy  rich  good* 
ness,  and  a  counterpart  of  thy  own  image;  he  is  indeed  miserable, 
whereby  to  excite  tny  compassion;  but  he. is  not  miserable,  without 
being  criminal.  Thoii  didst  create  him  in  a  state,  and  with  abilitj 
to  be  otherwise :  the  riches  of  thy  bounty  aggravate  the.blackn&s 
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of  his  Clime.  He  is  a  rebel,  not  by  necessity,  but  wilL  What  con-' 
Btraint  was  there  upon  him  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  the  enemy 
of  God  ?  What  force  could  there  be  upon  him,  since  it  is  without 
the  compass  of  any.  creature  to  woork  upon,  or  constrain  the  will  ? 
Nothing  of  ignorance  can  excuse  him ;  the  law  was  not  ambiguously 
expressed,  but  in  plain  words,  both  as  to  precept  and  penalty ;  it  was 
wht  in  his  nature  m  legible  characters:  had  he  received  any  disgust 
&om  thee  after  his  creation,  it  would  not  excuse  his  apostasy,  since, 
as  a  Sovereign,  thou  wert  not  obliged  to  thy  creature.  Thou  hadst 
provided  all  things  richly  for  him ;  he  was  crowned  with  glory  and 
ncnor:  thy  infinite  power  had  bestowed  upon  him  an  habitation 
richly  Airnished,  and  varieties  of  servants  to  attend  him.  Whatever 
he  viewed  without,  and  whatever  he  viewed  within  himself,  were 
several  marks  of  thy  Divine  bounty,  to  engage  him  to  obedience : 
had  there  been  some  reason  of  any  disgust,  it  could  not  have  bal* 
anced  that  kindness  which  had  so  much  reason  to  oblige  him :  how- 
ever,  he  had  received  no  courtesy  from  the  fisdlen  angel,  to  oblige 
him  to  turn  into  his  camp.  Was  it  not  enough,  that  one  of  thy 
creatures  would  have  stripped  thee  of  the  glory  of  heaven,  but  this 
also  must  deprive  thee  of  thy-  glory  upon  earth,  which  was  due  from 
him  to  thee  as  his  Creator?  Can  he  charge  the  difficulty  of  the 
command?  No :  it  was  rather  below,  than  above  his  strength.  He 
might  rather  comolain  that  it  was  no  higher,  whereby  his  obedience 
and  gratitude  might  have  a  larger  scope,  and  a  more  spacious  field 
to  move  in  than  a  precept  so  light ;  so  easy,  as  to  abstam  from  one 
fruit  in  the  garden.  Wnat  excuse  can  he  have,  that  would  prefer 
tiie  Uquorishness  of  his  sense  before  the  dictates  of  his  reason,  and 
tibe  obligations  of  his  creation  ?  The  law  thou  didst  set  him  was 
lighteous  and  reasonable;  and  shall  righteousness  and  reason  be  re« 
jected  by  the  supreme  and  infallible  reason,  because  the  rebellious 
creature  hath  trampled  upon  it?  What  I  must  God  abrogate  his 
holy  law,  because  the  creature  hath  slighted  it?  What  reflection 
will  this  be  upon  the  wisdom  that  enacted  it,  and  upon  the  equity 
of  the  command  and  sanction  of  it?  Either  man  must  suffer,  or 
the  holy  law  be- expunged,  and  forever  out  of  <iate.  And  is  it  not 
hetter  man  should  eternally  smart  imder  his  crime,  than  any  dis« 
honorable  reflections  of  unrighteousness  be  cast  upon  the  law,  and 
of  folly,  and  want  of  foresight  upon  the  Lawgiver?  Not  to  punish^ 
would  be  to  approve  tiie  devil's  lie,  jmd  justify  the  creature's  revolt. 
It  would  be  a  condemnation  of  thy  own  law  as  unrighteous,  and  a 
sentencing  thy  own  wisdom  as  imprudent.  Better  man  should  for- 
ever hosxr  the  punishment  of  his  offence,  than  God  bear  the  dishonor 
of  his  attributes :  better  man  should  be  miserable  than  God  should 
he  unrighteous,  unwise,  fake,  and  tamely  bear  the  denial  of  his 
■overeignty.  But  what  advantage  would  it  be  to  gratify  mercy  by 
vardoning  the  malefactor  ?  Besides  the  irreparable  dishonor  to  the 
law,  the  falsifying  thy  veracity  in  not  executing  the  denoimced 
threatenings,  he  would  receive  encouragement  by  such  a  grace  to 
fipnm  more  at  thy  sovereignty,  and  oppose  thy  holiness  by  nmning  on 
in  a  course  of  sin  with  hopes  of  impunity.  If  the  creature  be  res* 
tored,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  he  that  nath  fared  so  well,  after  ibi 
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breach  of  it,  should  be  very  oarefii 
Teadmission  would  abet  him  in  the 
fihalt  soon  find  him  cast  off  all  moi 
be  restored  without  any  couditiou, 
not  to  be  governed  without  a  law,  ; 
without  a  penalty.  What  future  re 
or  what  fear  will  he  have  of  thy 
lightly  past  over  ?  la  it  the  stabih 
wiU  he  have  to  give  credit  to  that, 
regarded  by  thyself?  Thy  truth  ii 
no  force  with  him,  who  hath  exper 
former.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
be  punished  for  the  preservation  o 
honor  of  the  Lawgiver,  with  all  thi 
the  compoaure  of  it. 

(2.)  Meroy  doth  not  want  a  plei 
man  wants  not  its  aggravations :  h* 
accepted  thy  enemy  as  his  counsel! 
his  own,  as  the  devil's  revolt  was : 
had  none :  he  had,  I  acknowledge 
will,  and  a  power  to  obey  it ;  yet  hi 
to  fall.  It  was  DO  difficult  taak  thi 
that  was  laid  upon  him ;  yet  he  1 
rational,  and  sense  as  well  as  soul ; 
pure  intellectual  spirit  Did  God  a 
nal  dishonor,  in  letting  himself  be  < 
wrested  out  of  his  hands?  Shall  1 
ently  sink  into  irreparable  destructi 
and  wise  work  be  lost  in  the  ruin  o1 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  thj  ^oodi 
him  miserable :  to  demgn  him  in  h 
devil,  and  not  for  the  service  of  hi 
the  issue,  if  the  chief  work  of  thy 
erecting,  should  forever  remain  in 
can  be  expected  upon  the  continual 
hatred,  and  enmity  of  thy  oreature 
tion  design  his  being  hated,  or  hii 
Shall  God  make  a  holy  law,  and  ha 
that  creature  whom  it  was  made  to  { 
manship  of  God,  and  the  excellent 
in  his  heart,  be  so  soon  defeced,  anc 
forever  ?  This  fall  thou  couldst  no 
finite  knowledge  foresee.  Why  ha 
bim  in  an  integrity,  if  thou  woulds 
misery  ?  Shall  thy  enemy  forever 
work,  and  triumph  over  the  glory 
the  success  of  his  subtilty  ?  ^all  t 
thee  as  an  avenger,  and  not  activeb 
I  a  perfection  of  thy  nature  as  well : 
all,  and  I  never  come  into  view  ? 
fallen  angels  shall  be  no  sulyects  f< 
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and  I  nave  now  leas  reason  than  before  to  plead  for  them :  they  fell 
with  a  ftill  consent  of  will,  without  any  motion  from  another ;  and 
not  content  with  their  own  apostasy  they  envy  thee,  and  thy  glory 
upon  earth,  as  well  as  in  heaven,  and  have  drawn  into  their  party 
the  best  pjurt  of  the  creation  below.  Shall  Satan  plunge  the  whole 
creation  in  the  same  irreparable  ruin  with  himself  r  Kthe  creature 
be  restored,  will  he  contract  a  boldness  in  sin  by  impurity  ?  Hast 
thou  not  a  grace  to  render  him  ingenuous  in  obedience,  as  well  as  a 
compassion  to  recover  him  from  misery  ?  What  will  hinder,  but 
that  such  a  grace,  which  hath  established  the  standing  angels,  may 
establish  this  recovered  creature  ?  If  I  am  utterly  excluded  from 
exercising  myself  on  men,  as  I  have  been  from  devils,  a  whole  species 
is  lost ;  nay,  I  can  never  expect  to  appear  upon  the  stage :  if  thou 
wilt  quite  ruin  him  by  justice,  and  create  anotner  world,  and  anothei 
man,  if  he  stand,  thy  bounty  will  be  eminent,  yet  there  is  no  room 
for  mercy  to  act,  unless  by  the  commission  of  sin,  he  exposeth  him- 
self to  misery ;  and  if  sin  enter  into  another  world,  I  have  little  hopes 
to  be  heard  then,  if  I  am  rejected  now.  Worlds  will  be  perpetu^Qly 
created  by  goodness,  wisdom,  and  power ;  sin  entering  into  these 
worlds,  wiU  DC  perpetually  punished  by  justice ;  and  mercy,  which 
is  a  perfection  of  thy  nature,  will  forever  be  commanded  silence,  and 
he  wrapt  up  in  an  eternal  darkness.  Take  occasion  now,  therefore, 
to  expose  me  to  the  knowledge  of  thy  creature,  since  without  misery, 
mercy  can  never  set  foot  into  the  world.  Mercy  pleads,  if  man  be 
ruined,  the  creation  is  in  vain ;  justice  pleads,  if  man  be  not  sen- 
tenced, the  law  is  in  vain ;  truth  backs  justice,  and  grace  abets  mercy. 
What  shall  be  done  in  this  seeming  contradiction  ?  Mercy  is  not 
manifested,  if  man  be  not  pardoned ;  justice  will  complain,  if  man 
he  not  punished. 

(3.)  An  expedient  is  foTind  out,  by  the  wisdom  of  God,  to  answer 
these  demands,  and  adjust  the  differences  between  them.  The  wis- 
dom of  God  answers,  1  will  satisfy  your  pleas.  The  pleas  of  justice 
shall  be  satisfied  in  punishing,  and  the  pleas  of  mercy  shall  be  re* 
ceived  in  pardoning.  Justice  shall  not  complain  for  want  of  punish- 
ment, nor  mercy  for  want  of  compassion.  I  will  have  an  mfinite 
sacrifice  to  content  justice ;  and  the  virtue  and  fruit  of  that  sacrifice 
shall  delight  mercy.  Here  shall  justice  have  punishment  to  accept, 
and  mercy  Aall  have  pardon  to  bestow.  The  rights  of  both  are 
preservedf,  and  the  demands  of  both  amicably  accorded  in  punish- 
ment and  pardon,  by  transferring  the  punishment  of  our  crimes  upon 
a  surety,  exacting  a  recompense  from  his  blood  by  justice,  and  con- 
ferring life  and  salvation  upon  us  by  mercy  without  the  expense  of 
one  drop  of  our  own.  Thus  is  justice  satisfied  in  its  severities,  and 
mercy  in  its  indulgences.  The  riches  of  grace  are  twisted  with  the 
terrors  of  wrath.  The  bowels  of  mercy  are  woimd  about  the  flaming 
Bword  of  justice,  and  the  sword  of  justice  protects  and  secures  the 
bowels  of  mercy.  Thus  is  God  righteous  without  being  cruel,  and 
merciful  without  being  unjust ;  his  righteousness  inviolable,  and  the 
world  recoverable.  Tnus  is  a  resplendent  mercy  brought  forth  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  curses,  confusions,  and  wrath  threatened  to  thtt 
ofibider.    This  is  the  admirable  temperament  found  out  by  the  wia- 
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dom  of  God:  hisjasticeishoaoiedin 
and  his  mercy  is  honored  in  the  appli< 
offender  ^Rom.  iii.  24,  25) :  "  Being 
through  tne  redemption  that  is  in  Jes 
forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  fail 
righteouaness  for  the  remission  of  sina 
b^rance  of  God,"  Had  we  in  our  pt 
mercy  had  forever  been  unknown ;  h 
mercy,  justice  had  forever  been  sec 
been  absolved,  mercy  might  have  re 
complained;  had  we  been  solely  ] 
triumphed,  and  mercy  grieved.  But 
neither  hath  ground  of  compl^nt;  ji 
when  the  punishment  is  inflicted ;  mei 
the  surety  is  accepted.  The  debt  of 
the  surety,  that  the  merit  of  the  suret 
sinner ;  so  that  God  now  deals  with  o 
justice,  and  with  our  persons  in  a  w 
highly  better,  and  more  glorious,  thai 
granted,  with  the  exclusion  of  the  dei 
been  either  an  unrighteous  mercy,  or 
righteous  mercy,  and  a  merciftd  justii 

2.  The  wisdom  of  God  appears  in  i 
these  were  accorded ;  the  Second  I 
There  was  a  congruity  in  the  Son's 
rather  than  any  other  person,  accordii 
and  the  several  ftmctions  of  the  perso 
The  Father,  after  creation,  is  the  lavi 
the  image  of  his  own  holiness  and  tt 
nesB ;  bat  after  the  &1I,  man  was  iao 
and  too  polluted  to  enjoy  a  felicity,, 
sary ;  not  that  it  was  necessary  for  G< 
necessary  for  man's  happiness  that  he 
the  Second  Person  is  appointed,  that ' 
might  derive  a  happiness,  and  be  broi 
man  was  blind  in  his  understanding, 
God,  there  must  be  the  exerting  of  a 
and  bend  his  will  to  understand,  and 
this  work  is  assigned  to  the  Third  Pe: 

(1.)  It  was  not  congruous  that  the 
nature,  and  suffer  in  it  for  the  redemt 
order;  he  was  the  lawgiver,  and  th 
lawgiver,  it  was  not  convenient  he  sh' 
law-breaker ;  and  as  judge,  it  was  as 
reputed  a  malefactor.  That  he  who  1 
Qounced  a  penalty  upon  the  commis; 
was  actually  to  punish  the  sinner,  she 
transgressor  of  his  law.  He  being  th 
advocate  and  intercessor  to  himself? 
and  the  sacrifice?  a  judge,  and  yet  a 
had  been  the  sacrifice,  l^re  must  be  s 
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lidify  of  it^  and  pionouBce  the  sentence  of  acceptance.  Was  it  agree* 
able  that  the  Son  should  ait  upon  a  throne  of  judgment,  and  the 
Father  stand  at  the  bar,  and  be  responsible  to  the  Son  ?  That  the 
Son  should  be  in  the  place  of  a  governor,  and  the  Father  in  the 
place  of  the  criminal?  That  the  Father  should  be  bruised  (Isa.  liii 
10)  hj  the  Son,  as  the  Son  was  by  the  Father  (Zeck  xiii.  70)  ?  that 
Uie  Son  should  awaken  a  sword  against  the  Father,  as  the  Father 
did  against  the  Son?  That  the  Father  should  be  sent  bj  the  Son, 
as  the  Son  was  hj  the  Father  (Gal.  iv*  4)  ?  The  order  of  me  persona 
in  the  blessed  Trinity  had  been  inverted  and  disturbed.  Had  the 
Father  been  aent^  he  nad  not  been  &tet  in  order;  the  sender  is  before 
the  person  sent:  as  the  Father  begets,  and  the  son  is  begotten  (John 
L 14),  80  the  Father  sends,  and  the  son  is  sent.  He  whose  orders  is 
to  send,  cannot  properly  send  himself. 

(2.)  Nor  was  it  congruous  that  the  Spirit  should  be  sent  upon  this 
2&ii.  K  the  Holy  Ghost  had  been  sent  to  redeem  us,  and  the  Son 
to  apply  that  redemption  to  us,  the  order  of  the  Persons  had  also 
been  inverted ;  the  Spirit,  then,  who  was  third  in  order,  had  been 
second  in  operation.  The  Son  would  then  have  received  of  the 
Spirit,  as  the  Spirit  doth  now  of  Christ,  "  and  shew  it  unto  us"  (John 
i.  15).  As  the  Spirit  proceeded  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  so  the 
proper  function  and  operation  of  it  was  in  order  after  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Father  ana  the  Son.  Had  the  Spirit  been  sent  to  re> 
deem  us,  and  the  Son  sent  by  the  Father,  ana  the  Spirit  to  apply 
that  redemption  to  us,  the  Son  in  his  acts  had  proceeded  from 
the  leather  and  the  Spirit ;  the  Spiril^  as  sender,  had  been  in  order 
before  the  Son ;  whereas,  the  Spirit  is  called  "  the  Spirit  of  Christ," 
as  sent  by  Christ  from  the  "  Father"  (Gal.  iv.  6 ;  John  xv.  27).  But 
&9  the  order  of  the  works,  so  the  order  of  the  Persons  is  preserved 
in  their  several  operations.  Creation,  and  a  law  to  govern  the  crea* 
tuie,  precedes  re^mption.  Nothing,  or  that  which  hath  no  being 
.  is  not  capable  of  a  redeemed  being.  Redemption  supposeth  the  ex- 
istence and  the  misery  of  a  person  redeemed.  As  creation  precedes 
redemption,  so  redemption  precedes  the  application  of  it.  As  re* 
demptK>n  supposeth  the  being  of  the  creature,  so  application  of  re- 
demption supposeth  the  efficacy  of  redemption.  According  to  the 
order  of  these  works,  is  the  order  of  the  operations  of  the  Three 
Persons.  Creation  belongs  to  the  Father,  the  first  person ;  redemp* 
tion,  the  second  work,  is  the  function  of  the  Son,  the  second  person ; 
application,  the  third  work,  is  the  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  third 
p^raon.  The  Father  orders  it,  the  Son  acts  it,  the  Holy  Ghost  ap- 
plies it.  He  purifies  our  souls  to  understand,  believe,  and  love  these 
mysteries.  He  forms  Christ  in  the  womb  of  the  soul,  as  he  did  the 
body  of  Christ  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin.  As  the  Spirit  of  God 
nioved  upon  the  waters,  to  garnish  and  adorn  the  world,  after  the 
matter  of  it  was  formed  (Gen.  i.  2),  so  he  moves  upon  the  heart,  to 
supple  it  to  a  compliance  with  Christ,  and  draws  tlbe  lineaments  of 
the  new  creation  in  the  soul,  after  the  foundation  is  laid.  The  Son 
pays  the  price  that  was  due  from  us  to  God,  and  the  Spirit- is  the 
earnest  of  the  promises  of  life  and  glory  purchased  by  the  merit  of  that 
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death.T  It  is  to  be  oliaerved,  that  the, 
of  the  law,  proposed  the  commands,  w 
ings,  to  the  understandings  of  men ;  a 
tion  of  grace,  when  he  was  upon  the  « 
the  means  of  salvation,  exhorts  to  fai 
tion ;  but  it  was  neither  the  functions 

eiy  such  an  efficacy  in  the  undeista: 
heve  and  obey ;  and,  therefore,  thi 
in  the  time  of  Christ,  by  hia  miracles. 
for  the  fuller  and  brighter  appearance 
was  to  convince  the  world  of  the  neo 
of  their  lost  condition ;  of  the  person 
God ;  of  the  sufficiency  and  efficacy 
righteousness  and  acceptation  by  the 
is  seen  in  preparing  and  presenting  thi 
impression  of  them  upon  the  subject  1 
order  of  the  Three  Persons  preserved 

(3.)  The  Second  Person  had  the  gr 
He  by  whom  God  created  the  world  v 
ed  in  restoring  the  defaced  world  (J 
cover  it  from  its  lapsed  state  than  he 
itive  Btato  (Heb.  i.  2)  7  He  waa  the  1 
therefore  it  was  most  reasonable  he  si 
redemption.  Who  fitter  to  reform 
first  formed  it  ?  Who  fitter  to  speak 
the  Word  (John  i.  1)  ?  Who  could  b 
than  he  who  was  the  only  begotten  ai 
to  redeem  the  forfeited  inheritance  as 
fitter  and  better  to  prevail  for  us  to  hi 
he  that  possessed  it  by  nature  ?  We 
God,  and  who  fitter  to  introduce  us  ii 
Son  of  God  ?  Herein  was  an  express 
the  first  sin  was  immediately  against  t 
bitious  affectation  of  a  wisdom  equal 
was  the  wisdom  of  God,  should  be  mf 
of  the  sin  against  wisdom. 

8.  The  wisdom  of  God  is  seen  i 
whereby  this  redemption  was  accoii 
two  natures  was  the  foundstion  of  the 


1st.  The  union  iteelf  it  admirable : 
(John  i.  14),  one  "  equal  with  God  in 
iL  7).     When  the  apostle  speaks  of  ' 

he  speaks  "  the  wisdom  of  God  in  a  5 
which  is  incomprehensible  to  the  angi 
before  it  waa  revealed,  which  perhaps 
held  it.  I  am  sure,  under  the  law,  thi 
placed  in  the  sanctuary,  with  their  " 
pitiatory,"  in  a  perpetual  posture  of 
(Exod.  xxxvii.  9),  to  which  the  apostl 
>  A  mfraut.  Moral  Tom.  V 
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tcrioTis  ia  the  wisdom  of  God  to  unite  finite  and  infinite,  almiglili* 
ness  and  weakness,  immortalily  and  mortality,  immutability,  with  a 
thing  subject  to  change ;  to  have  a  nature  firom  eternity,  and  yet  a 
nature  subject  to  the  revolutions  of  time;  a  nature  to  make  a  law, 
and  a  nature  to  be  subjected  to  the  law ;  to  bo  God  blessed  forever, 
m  the  bosom  of  his  Father,  and  an  in&nt  exposed  to  calamities  from 
the  womb  of  his  mother :  terms  seeming  most  distant  from  union, 
most  uncapable  of  conjunction,  to  shake  hands  together,  to  be  most 
intimately  conjoined;  glory  and  vileness,  fulness  and  emptiness, 
heaven  and  earth ;  the  creature  with  the  Creator ;  he  that  made  all 
things,  in  one  person  with  a  nature  that  is  made ;  Immanuel,  God, 
and  man  in  one ;  that  which  is  most  spiritual  to  partake  of  that 
which  is  carnal  flesh  and  blood  (Heb.  ii  14) ;  one  with  the  Father  in 
his  Godhead,  one  with  us  in  his  manhood ;  the  Godhead  to  be  in  him 
in  the  Mlest  perfection,  and  the  manhood  in  the  greatest  purity ;  the 
creature  one  with  the  Creator,  and  the  Creator  one  with  the  crea- 
ture. Thus  is  the  incomprehensible  wisdom  of  God  declared  in  the 
"  Word  being  made  flesh." 

2d.  In  the  manner  of  this  union.  A  union  of  two  natures,  yet  no 
uatoial  union.  It  transcends  all  the  unions  visible  among  creatures  :> 
it  is  not  like  the  union  of  stones  in  a  building,  or  two  pieces  of  tim* 
bar  feistened  together,  which  touch  one  another  only  in  their  supers 
ficies  and  outside,  without  any  intimacy  with  one  another.  By  such 
a  kind  of  union  Gk>d  would  not  be  a  man :  the  Word  could  not  so 
be  made  flesh.  Nor  is  it  a  union  of  parts  to  the  whole,  as  the  mem- 
bers and  the  body ;  the  members  are  parts,  the  body  is  the  whole ; 
for  the  whole  results  flx>m  the  parts,  and  depends  upon  the  parts : 
bat  Christ,  being  God,  is  independent  upon  anything.  The  parts 
are  in  order  of  nature  before  the  whole,  but  nothing  can  be  in  order 
of  nature  before  God.  Nor  is  it  a?  the  union  of  two  Uquors,  as  when 
wine  and  water  are  mixed  together,  for  they  are  so  incorporated  as 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  one  another ;  no  man  can  tell  which 
partide  is  wine,  and  which  is  water.  But  the  properties  of  the 
biyine  nature  are  distinguishable  from  the  properties  of  the  human. 
Nor  is  it  as  the  xxiiion  of  the  soul  and  body,  so  as  that  the  Deity  is 
the  forai  of  the  humani^,  as  the  soul  is  the  form  of  the  body :  for  as 
the  soul  is  but  a  part  of  the  man,  so  the  Divinity  would  be  then  but 
a  part  of  the  humanity ;  and  as  a  form,  or  the  soul,  is  in  a  state  of 
imperfection,  without  that  which  it  is  to  inform,  so  the  Divinity  of 
Christ  would  have  been  imperfect  tiU  it  had  assumed  the  humanity, 
and  80  the  perfection  of  an  eternal  Deity  would  have  depended  on  a 
cieature  of  time.  This  union  of  two  natures  in  Christ  is  incompre- 
hensible :  and  it  is  a  mystery  we  cannot  arrive  to  the  top  of,  how  the 
Divine  nature,  which  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  Father  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  should  be  united  to  the  human  nature,  without  its  being 
said  that  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  were  united  to  the  flesh ; 
but  the  Scripture  doth  not  encourage  anv  such  notion ;  it  speaks 
only  of  the  Word,  the  person  of  the  Word  being  made  flesh,  and  in 
his  being  made  flesh,  distinguisheth  him  from  tiie  Father,  as  "  the 

"Sayana  Triump.  CruciB,  lib.  ill.  cap.  7,  p.  211. 
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only  begotten  of  the  Father"  (John  L 
was  the  term  of  this  union. 

(1.)  Thia  anion  doth  not  confound  tt 
those  of  the  homanity.  They  remain 
other.  The  Deity  is  not  changed  into  : 
ed  into  God :  th^  are  distinct,  and  jei 
and  yet  unmixed :  the  dues  of  either  na 
possible  that  the  majesty  of  the  Divin 
It  is  as  impossible  that  the  meanness  i 
the  impressions  of  the  Deity,  bo  as  to  b 
tore  be  metamorphosed  into  the  preatoi 
eternal,  and  finite  mount  up  into  infini 
united,  and  make  one  person,  yet  the 
perfections  of  the  body,  nor  the  body  in 
There  is  a  change  made  in  the  human 
more  excellent  union,  but  not  in  the  Dt 
the  air,  when  it  is  enlightened  by  th< 
communicates  that  brightness  to  the 
burning  bush  to  be  a  type  of  Christ's  ii 
fire  signifting  the  Divine  nature,  anc 
bush  is  a  branch  springing  up  from  iht 
&om  heaven  ;  as  tne  bush,  was  united 
by  the  fiame,  nor  converted  into  fire, 
between  the  bush  and  the  fire,  yet  the 
in  the  bush,  so  that  the  whole  bush  seei 
incarnation  of  Christ,  the  haman  natur 
Divine,  nor  changed  into  it,  nor  confo 
that  the  properties  of  both  remain  firm : 
they  remain  two  still :  one  person  in 
glorious  perfections  of  the  Divine,  and  t 
The  "fulness  of  the  Deity  dwells  hodilj 

(2.)  The  Divine  nature  is  united  to  e 
The  whole  Divinity  to  the  whole  human 
be  said  to  be  the  member  of  God,  as  we 
the  "  blood  of  God"  (Acts  xx.  28).  B, 
said,  the  hand  of  God,  the  eye  of  God,  t 
infinitely  present  everywhere,  so  as  to  1: 
is  the  Deity  hj-postatically  evervwhere  i 
ed  from  any  part  of  it ;  as  the  hght  of 
air ;  as  a  sparkling  splendor  in  every  pi 
fore,  it  is  concluded,  by  all  that  acknc 
that  when  his  soul  was  separated  from  t 
united  both  to  soul  and  body,  afrlight  d 
crystal. 

(S.)  Therefore,  perpetually  united  (Col 
Godhead  dwells  m  nim  bodily."  It  d 
him,  as  a  traveller  in  an  inn :  it  resides 
As  God  describes  the  perpetuity  of  his 
habitation  or  dwelling  in  it  (Exod.  xxis 
inseparable  duration  of  the  Deity  in  the 
luble  union  of  the  humanity  with  the  De 
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it  remains  tmited  in  heaven.  It  was  not  an*image  or  an  apparition^ 
as  the  tongues  wherein  the  Spirit  came  upon  the  apostles,  were  a 
temporary  representation,  not  a  thing  united  perpetuallj  to  the  per- 
son of  the  Holy  Ghost 

(4.)  It  was  a  personal  union.  It  was  not  an  union  of  persons, 
though  it  was  a  personal  union ;  so  Davenant  expounds  (Col.  ii.  9), 
Christ  did  not  take  the  person  of  man,  but  the  nature  of  man  into 
Bubsistence  with  himseli. .  The  body  and  soul  of  Christ  were  not 
united  in  themselves,  had  no  subsistence  in  themselves,  till  they 
▼ere  united  to  the  person  of  the  Son  of  God.  If  the  person  of  a 
man  were  united  to  him,  the  human  nature  would  have  been  the 
nature  of  the  person  so  united  to  him,  and  not  the  nature  of  the  Son 
of  God  (Heb.  ii.  14,  16),  "  Forasmuch  then  as  the  children  are  par- 
takers of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself  likewise  took  part  of  the 
same ;  that  through  death  he  might  destroy  him  that  had  the  power 
of  death,  that  is,  the  deviL  For  verily  he  took  not  on  him  the  na- 
ture of  angels ;  but  he  took  on  him  the  seed  of  Abraham."  He  took 
flesh  and  blood  to  be  his  own  nature,  perpetually  to  subsist  in  the 
person  of  the  A&fog^  which  must  be  by  a  personal  union,  or  no  way : 
the  Deity  united  to  the  humanity,  and  both  natures  to  be  one  person. 
This  is  the  mysterious  and  manifold  wisdom  of  God. 

3d.  The  end  of  this  union. 

(1.)  He  was  hereby  fitted  to  be  a  Mediator.  He  hath  something 
like  to  man,  and  something  like  to  God.  K  he  were  in  all  thin^ 
only  like  to  man,  he  woidd  be  at  a  distance  from  God :  if  he  were  m 
all  things  only  like  to  God,  he  would  be  at  a  distance  from  man. 
He  is  a  true  Mediator  between  mortal  sinners  and  the  immortal 
righteous  One.  He  was  near  to  us  by  the  infirmities  of-  our  nature, 
and  near  to  God  by  the  perfections  of  thp  Divine ;  as  near  to  God 
in  his  nature,  as  to  us  in  ours ;  as  near  to  us  in  our  nature,  as  he  is 
to  God  in  the  Divine.  Nothing  that  belongs  to  the  Deity,  but  he 
possesses;  nothing  that  belongs  to  the  himian  nature,  out  he  is 
clothed  with.  He  had  both  the  nature  which  had  offended,  and  that 
nature  which  was  offended :  a  nature  to  please  God,  and  a  nature  to 

[)leasure  us :  a  nature,  whereby  he  experimentally  knew  the  excel- 
ency  of  God,  which  was  injured,  and  understood  the  glory  due  to 
him,  and  consequently  the  greatness  of  the  offence,  which  was  to  be 
measured  by  the  dignity  of  his  person :  and  a  nature  whereby  he 
might  be  sensible  of  the  misenes  contracted  by,  and  endure  the 
calamities  due  to  the  offender,  that  he  might  both  have  compassion 
on  him,  and  make  due  satis&ction  for  him.  He  had  two  distinct 
natnies  capable  of  the  affections  and  sentiments  of  the  two  persons 
he  was  to  accord  ;  he  was  a  just  judge  of  the  rights  of  the  one,  and 
the  demerit  of  the  other.*  He  could  not  have  this  full  and  perfect 
understanding  if  he  did  not  possess  the  perfections  of  the  one,  and 
the  quaUties  of  the  other ;  the  one  fitted  him  for  "  things  appertain- 
ing to  God"  (Heb.  v.  1),  and  the  other  frumished  him  with  a  sense  of 
the  "infirmities  of  man"  (Heb.  iv.  15). 

(2.)  He  was  hereby  fitted  for  the  working  out  the  happiness  of 
man.    A  Divine  nature  to  communicate  to  man,  and  a  human  na^ 

•  Gomb.  de  Relig.  p.  43. 
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tare  to  carry  up  to  (Jod.  [1.]  He  had  a  nature  whereby  to  suffa 
for  us,  and  a  nature  whereby  to  be  meritorious  in  those  sufferinga 
A  nature  to  make  him  capable  to  bear  the  penalty,  and  a  nature  to 
make  his  sufferings  sufficient  for  all  that  embraced  him.  A  nature, 
capable  to  be  exposed  to  the  flames  of  Divine  wrath,  and  another 
nature,*incapable  to  be  crushed  by  the  weight,  or  consumed  by  the 
heat  of  it :  a  human  nature  to  suffer,  and  stand  a  sacrifice  in  the 
stead  of  man ;  a  Divine  nature  to  sanctify  these  sufferings,  and  fill 
the  nostrils  of  God  with  a  sweet  savor,  and  thereby  atone  his  wrath: 
the  one  to  bear  the  stroke  due  to  us,  and  the  other  to  add  merit  to  his 
sufferings  for  us.  Had  he  not  been  man,  he  could  not  have  filled  our 
plaxje  in  su&ring ;  and  could  he  otherwise  have  suffered,  his  safifering3 
had  not  been  applicable  to  us ;  and  had  he  not  been  God,  his  sufferinga 
had  not  been  meritoriously  and  fruitfolly  applicable.  Had  not  his 
blood  been  the  blood  of  God,  it  had  been  of  as  little  sK^v^ritage  as  the 
blood  of  an  ordinary  man,  or  the  blood  of  the  l^al  sacrifices  (Heb. 
Ix.  12V  Nothing  less  than  God  could  have  satisfied  God  for  the  injury 
done  Dy  man.  Nothing  less  than  OtoA  could  have  countervailed  the 
torments  due  to  the  offending  creature.  Nothing  less  than  God  could 
have  rescued  us  out  of  the  hands  of  the  jailor,  too  powerfol  for  us. 
[2.]  He  had,  therefore,  a  nature  to  be  compasaonate  to  us.  and  vie 
torious  for  us.  A  nature  sensibly  to  compassionate  us,  and  another 
nature,  to  render  those  compassions  effectual  for  our  rehef ;  he  had 
the  compassions  of  our  nature  to  pity  us,  and  the  patience  of  the 
Divine  nature  to  bear  with  us.  He  nath  the  affections  of  a  man  to 
us,  and  the  power  of  a  God  for  us :  a  nature  to  disarm  the  devil  for  ns, 
and  another  nature  to  be  insensible  of  the  working  of  the  devil  in  n& 
and  aig^nst  us.  If  he  had  been  only  God,  he  would  not  have  had 
an  expierimental  sense  of  our  misery;  and  if  he  had  been  only  man, 
he  could  not  have  vanquished  our  enemies ;  had  he  been  only  God, 
he  could  not  have  died ;  and  had  he  been  only  man,  he  could  not 
have  conquered  death.  [3.]  A  nature  efficaciously  to  instruct  n& 
As  man,  he  was  to  instruct  xis  sensibly;  as  Gtxl,  he  was  to  instract 
us  infallibly.  A  nature,  whereby  he  might  converse  with  us,  and  a 
nature,  whereby  he  might  influence  us  in  those  conversea  A  human 
mouth  to  minister  instruction  to  man,  and  a  Divine  power  to  imprint 
it  with  efficacy.  [4.]  A  nature  to  be  a  pattern  to  us.  A  pattern  of 
grace  as  man,  as  Adam  was  to  have  been  to  his  posterity  :^  a  Divine 
nature  shinirtg  in  the  human,  the  image  of  the  invisible  God  in  the 
glass  of  our  nesh,  that  he  might  be  a  perfect  copy  for  our  imitation 
(Col.  i.  15),  "  The  image  of  the  invisible  God,  and  the  firet-bom  erf 
every  creature"  in  conjunction.  The  virtues  of  the  Deity  are  sweet- 
ened and  tempered  by  the  union  with  the  humanity,  as  the  beams 
of  the  son  are  by  shining  through  a  colored  glass,  which  cojidescenda 
more  to  the  weaKuess  or  our  eye.  Thus  the  perfections  of  the  invis* 
ible  Ood,  breaking  through  the  first-bom  of  every  cieatuie,  dittering 
in  Christ's  createa  state,  became  more  sensible  ^r  contemplation  by 
our  mind,  and  more  imitiable  for  conformity  in  our  practice.  [5.]  A 
nature  to  be  a  ground  of  confidence  in  our  approach  to  GckL  A 
nature  wherein  we  may  behold  him,  and  wlierein  we  may  approach 

^  Amjratit  MoaraU.  Tom.  V.  pp.  468, 469. 
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to  Urn.  A  nature  for  our  comfort,  and  a  nature  for  onr  confidence. 
Had  he  bt^ea  only  man,  he  had  been  too  feeble  to  assure  us ;  and 
had  he  been  only  God,  he  had  been  too  high  to  attract  us :  but  now 
we  are  allured  by  his  human  nature,  and  assured  by  his  Divine,  in 
our  drawing  near  to  heaven.  Oommunion  with  God  was  desired  by 
us,  but  our  guilt  stifled  our  hopes,  and  the  infinite  excellency  of  the 
Divine  nature  would  have  damped  our  hopes  of  speeding;  but  since 
these  two  natures,  so  &r  distant,  are  met  in  a  marriage*knot,  we  have  a 
ground  of  hope,  nay,  an  earnest,  that  the  Creator  and  believing  creature 
shall  meet  and  converse  together.  And  since  our  sins  are  expatiated 
by  the  death  of  the  human  nature  in  conjunction  with  the  Divine, 
our  goiit,  upon  believing,  shall  not  hinder  us  from  this  comfortable 
approachl  Had  he  been  only  man,  he  could  not  have  assured  us  an 
approach  to  God :  had  he  been  only  God,  his  justice  would  not  have 
admitted  us  to  approach  to  him ;  he  had  been  too  terrible  for  guilty 

Eeisons,  and  too  noly  for  polluted  persons  to  come  near  to  him :  but 
J  being  made  man,  his  justice  is  tempered,  and  by  his  being  God 
and  man,  his  mercy  is  ensured.  A  human  nature  he  had,  one  with 
us,  that  we  might  be  related  to  God,  as  one  with  him.  [6.]  A  nature 
to  derive  all  good  to  us.  Had  he  not  been  man,  we  had  had  no 
diare  or  part  in  him :  a  satisfaction  by  him  had  not  been  imputed 
to  us.  If  he  were  not  Gtod,  he  could  not  coiomunicate  to  us  divine 
graces  and  eternal  happiness ;  he  could  not  have  had  power  to  con- 
?ey  80  great  a  good  to  us,  had  he  been  only  man ;  and  he  could  not 
We  done  it,  according  to  the  rule  of  inflexible  righteousness,  had 
he  been  onljr  God.  As  man,  he  is  the  way  of  conveyance ;  as  God, 
he  is  the  spring  of  conveyance.  From  this  grace  of  union,  and  the 
grace  of  unction,  we  find  rivers  of  waters  flowing  to  make  glad  the 
city  of  God.  Believers  are  his  branches,  and  draw  sap  from  him,  as 
he  is  their  root  in  his  human  nature,  and  have  an  endless  duration 
of  it  from  his  Divine.  Had  he  not  been  man,  be  had  not  been  in  a 
state  to  obey  the  law ;  had  he  not  been  God  as  well  as  man,  his  obe- 
dience could  not  have  been  valuable  to  be  imputed  to  U3.  How 
should  this  mystery  be  studied  by  us,  which  would  afford  us  both 
admiration  axul  content  1  Admiration,  in  the  incomprehensibleness 
of  it;  contentment,  in  the  fitness  of  the  Mediator.  By  this  wisdom 
of  God  we  receive  the  props  of  our  feith,  and  the  fruits  of  joy  and 
peace.  Wisdom  consists  in  choosing  fit  means,  and  conducting  them 
in  such  a  method,  as  may  reach  with  good  success  the  variety  of 
marks  which  are  aimed  at  Thus  hath  the  wisdom  of  God  set  forth 
a  Mediator,  suited  to  our  wants,  fitted  for  our  supplies,  and  ordered 
80  the  whole  affiiir  by  the  union  of  these  two  natures  in  the  person 
of  the  Redeemer,  that  there  could  be  no  disappointment,  by  all  the 
bustle  hell  and  hellish  instruments  could  raise  against  it. 

4.  The  wisdom  of  God  is  seen  in  this  way  of  redemption,  in  vin- 
dicatmg  the  honor  and  righteousness  of  the  law,  both  as  to  precept 
and  penalty.  The  first  and  irreversible  design  of  the  law  was  obe- 
dience, iftie  penalty  of  the  law  had  only  entrance  upon  transeres- 
Bion.  Obedience  was  the  design,  and  the  penalty  was  aaded  to  enforce 
the  observance  of  the  precept  (Gen.  ii.  17) :  "  Thou  shalt  not  eat ;" 
there  is  the  precept :  *^  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  die ;" 
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there  is  the  penalty.  Obedience  was 
punishment  was  due  from  the  law 
to  endure  the  penalty  for  our  firet  t 
not  cancel  the  bond  of  future  obec 
incurred  without  transgressing  the  ; 
abrogated  by  enduring  the  penalty. 
by  this  revolt  fell  under  the  threat* 
been  honored  by  man's  sufferings,  t 
law  had  been  nonored  by  man's  ( 
finds  out  a  medium  to  satisfy  both :  1 
in  the  execution  of  the  penalty ;  an 
ored  in  the  observance  of  the  prece 
conformity  to  the  precept,  and  his  ■ 
alty ;  the  precepts  are  exactly  perfc 
executed,  by  a  voluntary  observing 
going  the  other.  It  is  obeyed,  as 
and  executed  as  if  it  had  not  been 
justice,  and  holiness  of  God,  as  the 
(Heb.  ii.  10),  and  it  became  the  holii 
the  righteousness  of  the  law"  (Rom. 
the  honor  of  the  law  was  vindica 
transgression  of  the  law  was  condem 
and  tlie  righteousness  of  the  law  i 
both  these  acts  of  obedience,  beinf 
and  imputed  to  the  believing  sinner 
both  in  its  perceptive  and  minatory 
we  were  made  ainnera,  and  by  Chri; 
righteous  (Rom.  v.  19) :  "  As  by  on 
made  sinners,  so  by  the  obedience  o 
eous."  The  law  was  obeyed  by  li 
might  be  fulfilled  in  us  (Rom.  viii.  4 
our  actions,  by  inherency,  but  fulfil 
righteousness  which  was  exactly  fi 
for  us,  and  rose  again  for  us,  bo  he  1 
the  law  were  as  well  ob.served  for  u 
were  endured  for  us.  This  justiti( 
ervation  of  the  holiness  of  the  law 
sincerity  of  intention,  as  well  as  coi 
of  God,  the  gospel  wisdom  which  I 
"  Thou  desirest  truth  in  the  inwarc 
thou  shalt  make  me  to  know  wisdc 
hidden  things  of  wisdom."  Not  an 
edgments  of  his  sin,  which  he  had  < 
of  God  in  providing  a  medicine,  so 
law  in  the  observance  of  it  in  truth, 
due  to  the  sinner.  In  and  by  this 
of  God,  all  doubts  and  troubles  ai 
take  a  view  of  the  law  to  behold  its 
our  hearts,  to  see  the  contrariety  ii 
pollution  repugnant  to  its  holiness ; 
ward,  and  beholding  a  flaming  swoi 
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]g  there  any  matter,  but  that  of  terror,  afforded  by  any  of  these  ? 
But  when  we  behold,  in  the  life  of  Christ,  a  conformity  to  the  man* 
iatory  part  of  the  law,  and  in  the  cross  of  Christ,  a  sustaining  the 
minatory  part  of  the  law,  this  wisdom  of  God  gives  a  well-grounded 
and  rational  dismiss  to  all  the  horrors  that  can  seize  upon  us. 

5.  The  wisdom  of  Gbd  in  redemption  is  visible  in  manifesting  two 
contrary  affections  at  the  same  time,  and  in  one  act :  the  greatest 
hatred  of  sin,  and  the  greatest  love  to  the  sinner.  In  this  way  he 
panishes  the  sin  without  ruining  the  sinner,  and  repairs  the  ruins  of 
the  sinner  without  indulging  the  sin.  Here  is  eternal  love  and  eter 
nal  hatred ;  a  condemning  the  sin  to  what  it  merited,  and  an  ad 
vancing  the  sinner  to  what  he  could  not  expect.  Herein  is  the 
choicest  love  and  the  deepest  hatred  manifested :  an  implacableness 
against  the  sin,  and  a  placableness  to  the  sinner.  His  hatred  of  sin 
hath  been  discovered  in  other  ways :  in  punishing  the  devil  without 
remedy  ;  sentencing  man  to  an  expulsion  from  paradise,  though  se- 
duced bv  another ;  in  accursing  the  serpent,  an  irrational  creature, 
though  but  a  misguided  instrument.  The  whole  tenor  of  his  threat- 
enings  declare  his  loathing  of  sin,  and  the  sprinklings  of  his  judg- 
ments in  the  world,  and  the  horrible  expectations  of  terrified  con- 
sciences confirm  it.  But  what  are  all  these  testimonies  to  the 
highest  evidence  that  can  possibly  be  given  in  the  sheathing  the 
Bword  of  his  wrath  in  the  heart  of  his  Son?  K  a  father  should 
order  his  son  to  take  a  mean  garb  below  his  dignity,  order  him 
to  be  dragged  to  prison,  seem  to  throw  off  all  affection  of  a  father 
for  the  severity  of  a  judge,  condemn  his  son  to  a  horrible  death, 
be  a  spectator  of  his  bleeding  condition,  withhold  his  hand  from 
assuaging  his  misery,  regard  it  rather  with  joy  than  sorrow,  give 
him  a  bitter  cup  to  drink,  and  stand  by  to  see  him  drink  it  off 
to  the  bottom,  dregs  and  all,  and  flash  frowns  in  his  face  all  the 
while;  and  this  not  for  any  fault  of  hia  own,  but  the  rebellion 
of  some  subjects  he  undertook  for,  and  that  the  offenders  might 
have  a  pardon  sealed  by  the  blood  of  the  son,  the  sufferer:  all 
this  would  evidence  his  detestation  of  the  rebellion,  and  his  affec- 
tion to  the  rebels ;  his  hatred  to  their  crime,  and  his  love  to  their 
welfare.  This  did  God  do.  He  "  delivered  Christ  up  for  our  of- 
fences" (BouL  viiL  82J ;  the  Father  gave  him  the  cup  (John  xviii. 
18);  the  Lord  bruised  him  with  pleasure  (Isa.  liii.  10),  and  that 
for  sin.  ,  He  transferred  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  Son  the  pain 
we  had  merited,  that  the  criminal  might  be  restored  to  the  place 
he  had  forfeited.  He  hates  the  sin  so^as  to  condemn  it  forever,  and 
wrap  it  up  in  the  curse  he  had  threatened ;  and  loves  the  sinner, 
believing  and  repenting,  so  as  to  mount  him  to  an  expectation  of 
a  happiness  exceeding  the  first  estate,  both  in  glory  ana  perpetuity. 
Instead  of  an  earthly  paradise,  lays  the  foundation  of  an  heavenly 
mansion,  brings  forth  a  weight  oi  glory  from  a  weight  of  misery, 
separates  the  comfortable  light  of  tne  sun  from  the  scorching  heat 
we  had  deserved  at  his  han&.  Thus  hath  God's  hatred  of  sin  been 
manifested.  He  is  at  eternal  defiance  with  sin,  yet  nearer  in  alli- 
ince  with  the  sinner  than  he  was  before  the  revolt ;  as  if  man's 
3iiserable  Mi  had  endeared  him  to  the  Judge.    This  is  the  wisdom 
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and  prudence  of  "  grace  wherein  Qod  hatli  abounded"  (Epk  i.  9) 
a  wisdom  in  twisting  the  happy  restoration  of  the  broken  amityj 
with  an  everlasting  curse  upon  that  which  made  the  breach,  bodi 
upon  sin  the  cause,  and  upon  Satan  the  seducer  to  it.  Thus  is  hatred 
and  love,  in  their  highest  glory,  manifested  together :  hatred  to  am, 
in  the  death  of  Christ,  more  than  if  the  torments  of  hell  had  been 
undergone  by  the  sinner ;  and  love  to  the  sinner,  more  than  if  he 
had,  by  an  absolute  and  simple  bounty,  bestowed  upon  him  the  pos- 
session of  heaven ;  because  the  gift  of  his  Son,  for  such  an  end,  is  a 
greater  token  of  his  boundless  affections,  than  a  re-instating  man  in 
paradise.  Thus  is  the  wisdorp  of  God  seen  in  redemption,  consum* 
mg  the  sin,  and  recovering  the  sinner. 

6.  The  wisdom  of  God  is  evident  in  overturning  the  devil's  em 
pire  by  the  nature  he  had  vanquished,  and  by  ways  quite  contrary 
to  what  that  malicious  spirit  could  imagine.  The  devil,  indeed,  read 
his  own  doom  in  the  first  promise,  and  found  his  ruin  resolved  upon, 
by  the  means  of  the  "  Seed  of  the  woman ;"  but  by  what  seed  wm 
not  so  easily  known  to  him.^  And  the  methods  whereby  it  was  to 
be  Brought  about  was  a  mystery  kept  secret  from  the  maucious  dev- 
ils, since  it  was  not  discovered  to  the  obedient  angels.  He  might 
know,  from  Isa.  liii.,  that  the  Bedeemer  was  assured  to  divide  the 
spoil  with  the  strong,  and  rescue  a  part  of  the  lost  creation  out  of 
ms  hands ;  and  that  this  was  to  be  effected  by  making  his  soul  an 
offering  for  sin :  but  could  he  imagine  which  way  his  soul  was  to  be 
made  such  an  offering  ?  He  shrewdly  suspected  Christ,  just  aftei 
his  inauguration  into  his  office  hj  baptism,  to  be  the  Son  of  God: 
.  but  did  he  ever  dream  that  the  Messiah,  by  dying  as  a  reputed  male- 
&ctor,  should  be  a  sacrifice  for  the  expiation  of  the  sin  the  devil  had 
introduced  by  his  subtilty  ?  Did  he  ever  imagine  a  cross  should  dis- 
possess him  of  Lis  crown,  and  that  dying  groans  should  wrest  the 
victory  out  of  his  hands  ?  He  was  conquered  by  that  nature  he 
had  cast  headlong  into  ruin :  a  woman,  by  his  subtilty,  was  the  oc- 
casion of  our  death ;  and  a  woman,  by  the  conduct  of  the  only  wise 
God,  brings  tbrth  the  Author  of  our  hfe,  and  the  Conqueror  of  oui 
enemies.  The  flesh  of  the  old  Adam  had  infected  us,  and  the  flesh 
of  the  new  Adam  cures  us  (1  Cor.  xv.  21) :  **  By  man  came  death; 
by  man  also  came  the  resurrection  from  the  dead."  We  are  killed 
by  the  old  Adam,  and  raised  by  the  new ;  as  among  the  Israehtes,  a 
fiery  serpent  gave  the  wound,  and  a  brazen  serpent  administers  the 
cure.  The  nature  that  was  deceived  bruiseth  the  deceiver,  and 
raiseth  up  the  foundations  of  his  kingdom.  Satan  is  defeated  by 
the  counsels  he  took  to  secure  his  possession,  and  loses  the  victory 
by  the  same  means  whereby  he  thought  to  preserve  it.  His  tempt- 
ing the  Jews  to  the  sin  of  crucifying  the  Son  of  God,  had  a  contrary 
success  to  his  tempting  Adam  to  eat  of  the  tree.  The  first  death  he 
brought  upon  Aaam,  ruined  us,  and  the  death  he  brought  by 
his  instruments  upon  the  second  Adam,  restored  us.  By  a  tree, 
if  one  may  so  say,  he  had  triumphed  over  the  world,  and  by  the 
fruit  of  a  tree,  one  hanging  upon  a  tree,  he  is  discharged  of  his 

*  And  indeed  the  Heathen  oracles,  managed  by  the  deviU,  declared  that  they  ver« 
bol  long  to  hold  their  aoeptre  in  the  world,  but  the  Hebrew  child  should  yaoqui^dMia 
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power  over  as  ^Heb.  ii.  14) :  "  Through  death  he  deatroyed  .Him 
that  had  the  power  of  deaths"  And  thus  the  devil  ruins  his  own 
kingdom  while  he  thinks  to  confirm  and  enlarge  it;  and  is  de- 
feated hy  his  own  policy,  whereby  he  thought  to  continue  the  world 
under  his  chains,  and  deprive  the  Creator  of  the  world  of  his  pur- 
posed honor.  What  deeper  coimsel  could  he  resolve  upon  for  his 
own  security,  than  to  be  mstramental  in  the  death  of  him,  who  was 
God,  the  t^ror  of  the  devil  himself,  and  to  bring  the  Redeemer  of 
the  world  to  expire  with  disgrace  in  the  sight  of  a  multitude  of 
men  ?  Thus  did  the  wisdom  of  God  shine  forth  in  restoring  us  by 
methods  seemingly  repugnant  to  the  end  he  aimed  at,  ana  abo>re 
the  suspicion  of  a  subtle  devil,  whom  he  intended  to  baffle.  Could 
he  imadne  that  we  should  be  healed  by  stripes,  quickened  by  death, 
purified  by  blood,  crowned  by  a  cross,  advanced  to  the  highest  hon- 
or by  the  lowest  humility.  Comforted  by  sorrows,  glorified  by  dis- 
grace, absolved  by  condemnation,  and  made  rich  by  poverty  ?  That 
the  sweetest  honey  should  at  once  spring  out  of  the  belly  of  a  dead 
hon,  the  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  Uv- 
mg  God  ?  How  wonderM  is  this  wisdom  of  God  I  that  the  Seed  of 
the  woman,  bom  of  a  mean  virgin,  brought  forth  in  a  stable,  spend- 
iog  his  days  in  affliction,  misery,  and  povertv,  without  any  pomp 
and  splendor,  passing  some  time  m  a  carpenter  s  shop,  with  carpen- 
ter's tools  (Mark  vi.  6),  and  afterwards  exposed  to  a  horrible  and 
disgraoeM  death,  should,  by  this  way,  pull  down  the  gates  of 
helJ^  subvert  the  kingdom  of  the  devil,  and  be  the  hammer  to 
bieak  in  pieces  that  power,  which  he  had  so  long  exercised  over 
the  world  I  Thus  became  he  the  author  of  our  life,  by  being 
bound  for  a  while  in  the  chains  of  death,  and  arrived  to  a  prin- 
cipality over  the  most  malicious  powers,  by  being  a  prisoner  for 
u^  and  the  anvil  of  their  rage  and  fiiry. 

7.  The  wisdom  of  God  appears,  in  giving  us  this  way  the  sure- 
est  ground  of  comfort,  and  the  strongest  incentive  to  obedience, 
The  rebel  is  reconciled,  and  the  rebSlion  shamed;  God  is  pro- 
pitiated, and  the  sinner  sanctified,  by  the  same  blood.  What  can 
more  contribute  to  our  comfort  and  confidence,  than  God's  richest 
gift  to  us  ?  What  can  more  enflame  our  love  to  him,  than  our 
recovery  finom  death  by  the  oblation  of  his  Son  to  misery  and  death 
for  us?  It  doth  as  much  en^ge  our  duty  as  secure  our  happiness* 
It  presents  God  glorious  and  gracious,  and  therefore  every  way 
fit  to  be  trusted  m  regard  of  the  interest  of  his  own  glory  in  it, 
and  in  regard  of  the  efiusions  of  his  grace  by  it.  It  renders  the 
creature  obliged  in  the  highest  manner,  and  so  awakens  his  indus* 
try  to  the  strictest  and  noblest  obedience.  Nothing  so  efiectual  as  a 
crucified  Christ  to  wean  us  from  sin,  and  stifle  all  motions  of  des- 
pair; a  means,  in  regard  of  the  justice  signalized  in  it,  to  make 
man  to  hate  the  sin  which  had  ruined  him;  and  a  means,  in  re* 
pard  of  the  love  expressed  to  make  him  delight  in  that  law  he 
had  violated  (2  Cor.  v.  14,  15).  The  love  of  Christ,  and  therefore 
the  love  of  God  expressed  in  it,  constrains  us  no  longer  to  live  to 
ourselves. 

(1.)  It  is  a  ground  of  the  highest  comfort  and  confidence  in  God, 
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Since  he  hatli  given  suoh  an  evidence  of 
threatening  for  the  honor  of  his  justice,  w 
f  will  be  aa  punctual  to  his  promise  for  the 
a  ground  of  confidence  in  God,  since  he  li 
way  as  glorifies  the  steadiness  of  his  verat 
of  uis  justice;  we  may  well  trust  him  ii 
promise,  since  we  have  experience  of  the 
ing ;  his  merciiul  truth  will  aa  much  engs 
one,  as  hia  juat  truth  did  to  inflict  the  otl 
shone  forth  in  weaker  rays  in  the  creation 
beams  in  redemption.  And  the  mercy  wl 
of  Christ  was  manifested  in  some  small  ri 
a  boundless  ocean.  That  Ood,  ^that  was  o 
er,  the  repairer  of  our  breach^,  and  the 
dwell  in.  And  the  plenteous  redemption  i 
ed  in  the  incarnation  and  passion  of  the  S 
a  ground  of  hope  in  the  Ixird  than  it  was 
not  be  said,  "  The  Lord  hath,  but  the  Loi 
all  hia  iniquities"  (Ps.  cxxx.  8).  It  is  a  fu 
into  his  arma 

(2.)  An  incentive  to  obedience. 

[1.]  The  commands  of  the  gospel  requin 
tore.  There  is  not  one  precept  in  the  gospe 
pule  in  the  law,  but  strengthens  it,  and  rep 
uess :  the  heat  to  scorch  us  is  allayed,  but  i 
extinguished.  Not  the  least  allowance  to  i 
least  affection  to  any  sin  is  indulged.  T 
gospel,  but  not  nulled  and  cast  out  of  door 
but  those  that  are  sanctified,  shall  be  glo 
grace  here,  if  we  expect  glory  hereafter; 
to  expect  an  admittance  to  the  vision  of  < 
be  clothed  with  a  robe  of  holiness  (Heb 
obedience  to  the  whole  law  in  our  intentio 
deavor  to  observe  it  in  our  actions ;  it  pr 
and  ordains  a  universal  charity  among  n 
counsel  of  God,  and  fumiaheth  men  with  1 

[2.]  It  presenta  to  us  the  exacteat  patter 
redeeming  person  is  not  only  a  propitiatioi 
to  the  sinner  (1  Pet  ii.  21).  Theconscien 
Adam,  approved  of  the  reason  of  the  law 
nature  man  had  no  strength  to  perform  th 
keeping  the  law,  bv  hnman  nature,  is  evi< 
and  life  of  the  Bedeemer,  and  an  assnrat 
advanced  to  such  a  state  aa  to  be  able  to  ■ 
in  this  life,  and  have  hopoa  to  attain  it  ir 
are  here,  the  actor  of  our  redemption  is  tl 
The  pattern  to  imitate  ia  greater  than  the  1 
a  lustre  did  his  virtues  cast  about  the  wi 
his  gracea  1  With  what  high  examples  f 
Dished  us  out  of  the  copy  of  his  life  I 

[3.]  It  presents  us  wim  the  strongest  mi 
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llj  12):  "  The  grace  of  God  teaches  us  to  deny  ungodlinsss."  What' 
chains  bind  us  raster  and  closer  than  love  ?  Here  is  love  to  our  na- 
ture in  his  incarnation ;  love  to  us,  though  enemies,  in  his  death  and 
i)assion ;  encouragements  to  obedience  by  the  proffers  of  pardon  for 
brmer  rebellions.  By  the  disobedience  of  man,  God  introduceth 
his  redeeming  grace,  and  engageth  his  creature  to  more  ingenuous 
andf  excellent  returns  than  his  innocent  state  could  oblige  him  to. 
In  his  created  state  he  had  goodness  to  move  him,  he  hath  the  same 
goodness  now  to  oblige  him  as  a  creature,  and  a  greater  love  and 
mercy  to  oblige  him  as  a  repaired  creature ;  and  the  terror  of  jus- 
tice IS  taken  off,  which  might  envenom  his  heart  as  a  criminal. 
In  his  revolted  state  he  had  misery  to  discourage  him ;  in  his  re- 
deemed state  he  hath  love  to  attract  him.  Without  such  a  way,  black 
despair  had  seized  upon  the  creature  exposed  to  a  remediless  misery, 
and  God  would  have  had  no  returns  of  love  from  the  best  of  his 
earthly  works ;  but  if  any  sparks  of  ingenuity  be  left,  they  will  be 
excited  by  the  efficacy  of  this  argument  The  willingness  of  God  to 
receive  returning  sinners,  is  manifested  in  the  highest  degree ;  and 
the  willingness  of  a  sinner  to  return  to  him  in  duty  hath  the  strong- 
est engagements.  He  hath  done  as  much  to  encourage  our  obediencCi 
as  to  mustrate  his  glory.  We  cannot  conceive  what  could  be  done 
greater  for  the  salvation  of  our  souls,  and  consequently  what  could 
have  been  done,  more  to  enforce  our  observance.  We  have  a  Redeem- 
er, as  man,  to  copy  it  to  us,  and  as  God,  to  perfect  us  in  it.  It  would 
make  the  heart  of  any  to  tremble  to  woima  him  that  hath  provided 
such  a  salve  for  our  sores,  and  to  make  grace  a  warrant  for  rebellion 
"--motives  capable  to  form  rocks  into  a  nexibleness.  Thus  is  the  wis- 
dom of  God  seen  in  giving  us  a  ground  to  the  surest  confidence,  and 
fiimishing  us  with  incentives  to  the  greatest  obedience,  by  the  hor- 
rors of  wrath,  death  and  sufferings  of  our  Saviour. 

8.  The  wisdom  of  God  is  apparent  in  the  condition  he  hath  settled 
for  the  enjoying  the  fruits  of  redemption :  and  this  is  faith,  a  wise 
and  reasonable  condition  and  the  concomitants  of  it — 

(1.)  In  that  it  is  suited  to  man's  lapsed  state  and  God's  glory.  In- 
nocence is  not  required  here ;  that  had  been  a  condition  impossible 
in  its  own  nature  after  the  fall.  The  rejecting  of  mercy  is  now  only 
condemning,  where  mercy  is  proposed.  Had  the  condition  of  per- 
fection in  works  been  requirea,  it  had  rather  been  a  condemnation 
than  redemption.  Works  are  not  demanded,  whereby  the  creature 
might  ascribe  anything  to  himself,  but  a  condition,  which  continues 
in  man  a  sense  of  his  apostasy,  abates  all  aspiring  pride,  and  makes 
the  reward  of  grace,  not  of  debt;  a  condition,  whereby  mercy  is 
owned,  and  the  creature  emptied ;  fleSh  silenced  in  the  dast,  and  God 
set  upon  his  throne  of  grace  and  authority;  the  creature  brought  to 
the  lowest  debasement,  and  Divine  glory  raised  to  the  highest  pitch. 
The  creature  is  brought  to  acknowledge  mercy,  and  seal  to  justice ; 
to  own  the  holiness  of  God,  in  the  hatred  of  sin ;  the  justice  of  God, 
in  the  punishment  of  sin ;  and  the  mercy  of  God,  in  the  pardoning 
of  ain :  a  condition  that  despoils  nature  of  all  its  pretended  excellency ; 
beats  down  the  glory  of  man  at  the  foot  of  Grod  (1  Cor.  i.  29,  31), 
It  subjects  the  reason  and  will  of  man  to  the  wisdom  and  authority 
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of  God ;  it  brings  the  creature  to  an  tmreseryed  submission  and  &b 
tire  resignation.  God  is  made  the  sovereign  cause  of  all ;  the  ciea^ 
tnre  continued  in  his  emptiness,  and  reduced  to  a  sreater  dependence 
upon  God  than  by  a  creation ;  depending  upon  him  for  a  constant 
influx,  for  an  entire  happiness:  a  condition  that rendeis God  gloriooa 
in  the  creature,  and  the  fallen  creature  happy  in  God ;  God  glorioua 
in  his  condescension  to  man,  and  man  happy  in  his  emptiness  before 
God.  Faith  is  made  the  condition  of  man's  recovery,  that  "  the  lofty 
looks  of  man  might  be  humbled,  and  the  haughtiness  of  man  1)6 
pulled  down"  (Isa.  ii  11);  that  every  towering  imagination  might 
DC  levelled  (2  Cor.  x.  5).  Man  must  have  all  from  witnout  doors ;  he 
must  not  live  upon  himself,  but  upon  another's  allowance.  He  must 
stand  to  the  provision  of  God,  and  be  a  perpetual  suitor  at  his  gates. 

(2.^  A  condition  opposite  to  that  which  was  the  cause  of  the  fall 
We  lell  from  God  by  an  unbehef  of  the  threatening ;  he  recovers  ns 
by  a  beUef  of  the  promise ;  by  tmbelief  we  laid  the  foundation  of 
God's  dishonor;  by  faith,  therefore,  God  exalts  the  glory  of  his  free 
grace.  We  lost  ourselves  by  a  desire  of  self-dependence,  and  onr 
return  is  ordered  by  way  of  self-emptiness.  It  is  reasonable  we 
should  be  restored  in  a  way  contrary  to  that  whereby  we  fell ;  we 
sinned  by  a  refusal  of  cleaving  to  God ;  it  is  a  part  of  iUivine  wisidom 
to  restore  us  in  a  denial  of  our  our  own  righteousness  and  strength.^ 
Man  having  sinned  by  pride,  the  wisdom  of  God  humbles  him  (saith 
one)  at  the  very  root  oi  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  makes  him  deny 
his  own  understanding,  and  submit  to  &ith,  or  else,  forever  to  lose 
his  desired  felicity. 

(8.)  It  is  a  conaition  suited  to  the  common  sentiment  and  custom 
of  the  world.  There  is  more  of  belief  than  reason  in  the  world.  All 
instructors  and  masters  in  sciences  and  arts,  require,  first  a  belief  in 
their  disciples,  and  a  resignation  of  their  understandings  and  wills 
to  themi.  And  it  is  the  wisdom  of  God  to  require  that  of  man,  which 
his  own  reason  makes  him  submit  to  another  which  is  his  fellow* 
creature.  He,  therefore,  that  quarrels  with  the  condition  of  faith, 
must  quarrel  with  all  the  world,  since  belief  is  the  beginning  of  all 
knowledge;®  yea,  and  most  of  the  knowledge  in  the  world,  may 
rather  come  under  the  title  of  belief  than  of  knowledge ;  for  what 
we  think  we  know  this  day,  we  may  find  fix)m  others  such  argu- 
ments as  may  stagger  our  knowledge,  and  make  us  doubt  of  that  we 
thought  ourselves  certain  of  before :  nay,  sometimes  we  change  our 
opinions  ourselves  without  any  instructor,  and  see  a  reason  to  entei^ 
tain  an  opinion  quite  contrary  to  what  we  had  before.  And  if  we 
found  a  general  judgment  of  others  to  vote  against  what  we  think 
we  know,  it  would  make  us  give  the  less  credit  to  ourselves  and  our 
own  sentiments.  All  knowledge  in  the  world  is  only  a  behe^  de- 
pending upon  the  testimony  or  arguings  of  others;  for,  indeed,  it 
may  be  said  of  all  men,  as  in  Job  (viii.  9),  "  We  are  but  of  yerte^ 
day,  and  know  nothing."  Since,  therefore,  belief  is  so  univerBal  a 
thmg  in  the  world,  the  wisdom  of  God  requires  that  of  us  which 
every  man  must  count  reasonable,  or  render  nimself  utterly  ignorant 
of  anything.    It  is  a  condition  that  is  common  to  all  religions.    All 

*  Laud  against  Fisher,  p.  6.  •  Bradward,  p.  2a 
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rdigioDS  are  founded  upon  tt  belief:  unless  men  did  believe  future 
things,  they  would  not  nope  nor  fear.  A  belief  and  resignation  was 
required  in  all  the  idolatries  in  the  world;  so  that  God  requires 
nothing  but  what  a  universal  custom  of  the  world  gives  its  suffrage 
to  the  reasonableness  of:  indeed,  justifying  faith  is  not  suited  to  the 
sentiments  of  men ;  but  that  faith  which  must  precede  justifying,  a 
belief  of  the  doctrine,  though  not  comprehended  by  reason,  is  com- 
mon to  the  custom  of  the  world/  It  is  no  less  madness  not  to  sub- 
mit our  reason  to  faith,  than  not  to  regulate  our  fancies  by  reason. 

(4.)  This  condition  of  faith  and  repentance  is  suited  to  the  coa- 
science  of  men.  The  law  of  nature  teaches  us,  that  we  are  bound  to 
believe  every  revelation  from  God,  wiien  it  is  made  known  to  us : 
and  not  only  to  assent  to  it  as  true,  but  embrace  it  as  good.  This 
nature  dictates,  that  we  are  as  much  obliged  to  believe  God,  because 
of  his  truth,  as  to  love  him,  because  of  his  goodness.  Every  man's 
reason  tells  him,  he  cannot  obey  a  precept,  nor  depend  upon  a  pro- 
mise, unless  he  believes  both  the  one  and  the  other.  No  man's  con- 
science but  will  inform  him,  upon  hearing  the  revelation  of  God 
concerning  his  excellent  contrivance  of  redemption,  and  the  way  to 
enjoy  it,  that  it  is  very  reasonable  he  should  strip  off  aU  affections  to 
sin,  lie  down  in  sorrow,  and  bewail  what  he  hath  done  amiss  against 
80  tender  a  God,  Can  you  expect  that  any  man  that  promises  you 
a  great  honor  or  a  rich  donative,  should  demand  less  of  you  than  to 
tmst  his  word,  bear  an  affection  to  him,  and  return  him  kindness? 
Can  any  less  be  expected  by  a  prince  than  obedience  from  a  pardon* 
ed  subiect,  and  a  redeemed  captive?  If  you  have  injured  any  man 
in  his  Dody,  estate,  reputation,  would  you  not  count  it  a  reasonable 
condition  for  the  partaking  of  his  clemency  and  forgiveness,  to  ex- 
press a  hear^  sorrow  for  it,  and  a  resolution  not  to  fall  into  the  like 
crime  again  r  Such  are  the  conditions  of  the  gospel,  suited  to  the 
consciences  of  men. 

(5.)  The  wisdom  of  God  appears,  in  that  this  condition  was  only 
likelv  to  attain  the  end.  There  are  but  two  common  heads  appointed 
by  (jod, — Adam  and  Christ :  by  one  we  are  made  a  living  soul,  by 
the  other  a  quickening  spirit :  by  the  one  we  are  made  sinners,  by 
the  other  we  are  made  nghteous.  Adam  fell  as  a  head,  and  all  his 
members,  his  whole  issue  and  posterity,  fell  with  him,  because  they 
proceeded  from  him  by  natural  generation.  But  since  the  second 
Adam  cannot  be  our  head  by  natural  generation,  there  must  be  some 
other  way  of  engrafting  us  in  him,  and  uniting  us  to  him  as  our 
Head,  wmch  must  be  moral  and  spiritual ;  this  cannot  rationally  be 
conceived  to  be  by  any  other  way  than  what  is  suitable  to  a  reason- 
able creature,  and,  therefore,  must  be  by  an  act  of  the  will,  consent 
and  acc^tanoe,  and  owning  the  terms  settled  for  an  admission  to 
that  union.  Ajid  this  is  that  we  properly  call  faith,  and,  therefore, 
called  a  receiving  of  him  (John  i.  12). 

[1.]  Now  this  condition  of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  redemption  could 
not  be  a  bare  knowledge ;  for  that  is  but  only  an  act  of  the  under- 
Btanding,  and  doth  not  in  itself  include  the  act  of  the  wiU,  and  so 
would  have  xmited  only  one  faculty  to  him,  not  the  whole  soul:  but 

'  Janewaj,  p.  88. 
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iaith  ia  ao  act  both  of  tlie  understanding  ai 
pally  of  the  will,  which  doth  presuppose  an  a 
for  there  cannot  be  a  persuasion  in  the  wil 
from  the  understanding.  The  understandin 
the  truth  and  goodness  of  a  thing,  before  th 
to  make  any  motion  towards  it ;  and,  thereE 
vitations,  and  proffers,  are  suited  to  the  und 
the  underetanding  in  regard  of  knowledge,  1 
appetite ;  to  the  understanding  as  true,  to  t 
understanding  as  practical,  and  influencing  t 

^2,]  Nor  could  it  be  an  entire  obedience, 
would  have  made  the  creature  have  some  i 
this  v/aa  not  suitable  to  the  condition  he  wa 
Besides,  man's  nature  being  corrupted,  waa 
obey,  and  unable  to  have  one  thought  of  a  6 
5),  When  man  turned  from  God,  and  upon 
paradise,  his  return  waa  impossible  by  any  s 
nature  waa  as  much  corrupted  as  his  re-ent 
prohibited.  That  covenant,  whereby  he  si 
quired  a  perfection  of  action  and  intention  i 
tne  commands  of  God;  but  his  fall  had  crad 
happiness  by  the  terms  and  condition  of  ai 
min  being  a  person  governable  by  a  law,  ai 
by  a  covenant,  if  God  would  restore  him,  an 
with  him,  we  must  suppose  it  to  have  some 
oants  have.  That  condition  could  not  be 
nature  was  polluted.  Indeed,  had  God  redi 
dust,  and  his  soul  to  nothing,  and  framed 
have  governed  him  by  a  covenant  of  works 
the  same  man  that  had  revolted,  and  upon  hi 
disabled.  But  suppose  God  had,  by  any  trai 
purified  him  from  the  stain  of  his  former  tra 
to  him  the  strength  and. ability  he  had  lost, 
have  rebelled  again  ?  And  so  the  condition 
accomplished,  the  covenant  never  have  been 
ness  never  have  been  enjoyed.  There  must 
then  in  the  covenant  God  would  make  for 
fiiith  is  the  most  proper  for  receiving  the  pre 
belief  of  those  promises  is  the  first  natural  ref 
can  make  upon  a  pardon  offered  him,  and  ac< 
consequent  from  that  belief.  Hence  ia  faith  i 
and  embracing  the  promises  (Heb.  xi.  13),  an 
ment  (Rom.  v.  11).  Thus  the  wisdom  of  Go 
ing  such  a  condition  to  the  covenant,  when 
answers  the  end  of  God  for  his  glory,  thi 
necessity  of  man,  and  had  the  greatest  congn 

9,  This  wisdom  of  God  is  manifest  in  the 
ing  and  propagating  this  doctrine  of  redempt. 

(1.)  In  the  gradual  discoveries  of  it.  Flasl 
face  of  a  sudden  is  amazing ;  should  the  sun 
its  brightness  on  a  sudden,  after  we  have  be 
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it  would  blind  us,  instead  of  comforting  ns :  so  great  a  work  as  this 
mxist  have  several  disestions.  God  first  reveals  of  what  seed  the 
Bedeeming  Person  ahiould  be,  "  the  Seed  of  the  woman''  (Gen.  iii. 
15) ;  then  of  what  nation  (Q^n.  xxvi.  4) ;  then  of  what  tribe  (Gen. 
xhx.  12\, — of  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  then  of  what  family  —the  fkmHy 
of  Davia ;  then  what  works  he  was  to  do,  what  snflFerings  to  undergo. 
The  first  predictions  of  our  Saviour  were  obscure.  Adam  could  not 
well  see  the  redemption  in  the  promise  for  the  punishment  of  death 
which  succeeded  in  tte  threatening ;  the  promise  exercised  his  faith, 
and  the  obscurity  and  bodily  death,  his  humility.  The  promise 
made  to  Abraham  was  clearer  than  the  revelations  made  before,  yet  he 
could  not  tell  how  to  reconcile  his  redemption  with  his  exile.  God 
supported  his  fidth  by  the  promise,  and  exercised  his  humility  by 
making  him  a  pilgrim,  and  Keeping  him  in  a  perpetual  dependence 
upon  him  in  all  his  motions.  The  declarations  to  Moses  are  brighter 
than  those  to  Abraham :  the  delineations  of  Christ  by  David,  in  the 
Psalms,  more  illustrious  than  the  former :  and  all  those  exceeded  by 
the  revelations  made  to  the  prophet  Isaiah,  and  the  other  prophets, 
according  as  the  age  did  approach  wherein  the  Bedeemer  was  to 
enter  into  his  office.  God  ^yrapped  up  this  gospel  in  a  multitude  of 
types  and  ceremonies  fitted  to  the  infent  state  of  the  church  (Gal.  iv. 
3).  An  infant  state  is  usually  affected  with  sensible  things ;  yet  all 
those  ceremonies  were  fitted  to  that  great  end  of  the  gospel,  which 
he  would  bring  forth  in  time  to  the  world.  And  the  wisdom  of  God 
in  them  would  be  amazing,  if  we  could  imderstand  the  analogy  be- 
tween every  ceremony  in  the  law  and  the  thing  signified  by  it :  as  it 
cannot  but  affect  a  diligent  reader  to  observe  that  little  account  of 
them  we  have  by  the  apostle  Paul,  sprinkled  in  his  epistles,  and 
more  largely  in  that  to  the  Hebrews.  As  the  political  laws  of  the 
Jews  flowed  firom  the  depth  of  the  moral  law,  so  their  ceremonial 
did  from  the  depth  of  evangelical  counsels,  and  all  of  them  had  a 
special  relation  to  the  honor  of  God,  and  the  debasing  the  creature. 
Though  God  formed  the  mass  and  matter  of  the  world  at  the  first 
creation  at  once,  yet  his  wisdom  took  six  days  time  for  the  disposing 
and  adorning  it.  The  more  illustrious  trutns  of  Gbd  are  not  to  be 
comprehended  on  a  sudden  by  the  weakness  of  men.  Christ  did  not 
declare  aU  truths  to  his  disciples  in  the  time  of  his  life,  because  they 
were  not  able  at  that  present  to  bear  them  (John  xvi  12) :  "  Ye 
cannot  bear  them  now ;  some  were  reserved  for  his  resurrection, 
others  for  the  coming  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  full  discovery  of  all  kept 
back  for  another  world.  This  doctrine  God  figured  out  in  the  law, 
oracled  by  the  prophets,  and  unveiled  by  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

(2.)  The  wisaom  of  God  appeared  in  using  all  proper  means  to 
render  the  belief  of  it  easy. 

[1.]  The  most  minute  things  that  were  to  be  transacted  were  pre- 
dicted in  the  ancient  foregoing  age,  long  before  the  coming  of  the 
Bedeemer.  The  vinegar  and  gall  offered  to  him  upon  the  cross,  the 
parting  his  garments,  the  not  breaking  of  his  bones,  the  piercing 
of  his  hands  and  feet,  the  betraying  of  him,  the  slighting  of  him 
by  the  multitude,  all  were  exactly  pamted  and  represented  in  variety 
of  figures.    There  was  light  enou^^h  to  good  men  not  to  mistake 
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him,  and  yet  not  so  plain  as  to  hinder  bad 
able  to  the  counaela  of  God  in  the  crucifyi 

[2.]  The  translalion  of  the  OJd  Test&m- 
putge  of  the  Jewf^  into  the  most  public 
that  translation  which  we  call  Septuagint, 
some  years  before  the  coming  of  Christ, 
diffused  at  that  time,  by  reason  of  the  Maci 
Alexander,  and  the  university  of  Athens 
resorted  for  learning  and  education.  This 
sons  of  Japhet  to  "  dwell  in  the  tenta  of 
entertainment  of  the  gospel  facilitated ; 
prophesies  of  the  Old  Testament  with  the 
and  found  things  so  long  predicted  before 
the  pubHc  view. 

[3.]  By  ordering  concurrent  testimonies, 
the  matter  of  fact  was  not  deniable.  That 
as  Christ,  that  his  miracles  were  stupendi 
not  incline  to  sedition,  that  he  affected  not 
did  suffer  at  Jerusalem,  was  acknowledged 
the  greatest  enemies  of  Christians  was  fouc 
of  fact.  And  this  great  truth,  that  Ck 
Redeemer,  hath  been  with  universal  consei 
fessors  of  Christianity  throughout  the  woi 
there  have  been  among  them  about  some 
all  centred  in  that  truth  of  Christ's  being 
publication  of  this  doctrine  was  sealed  by 
so  illustrious,  that  he  was  an  utter  stranj 
ignorant  of  them. 

[4.]  In  keeping  up  some  principles  and 
faciUtate  the  belief  of  this,  or  render  men 
of  it.  The  incarnation  of  the  son  of  God 
to  the  world,  if  we  consider  the  general  b( 
of  their  gods  among  them ;  that  the  Epi< 
denied  any  such  appearances,  were  counted 
goraa  was  esteemed  to  be  one,  not  of  the 
demons,  but  one  of  the  higher  gods,  who  ap 
for  the  curing  and  rectifying  mortal  life ;'  i 
the  ScytUian,  that  he  was  il>flp<un(i|Uoj»oe,  thi 
man,"  that  men  might  not  be  astonished  at 
fixtm  his  instructions.  It  was  not  therefor 
thing  among  them,  that  God  should  be  inc 
great  stumbling-block  was  a  crucified  God 
the  holy  and  righteous  nature  of  God,  the 
sal  corruption  of  human  nature,  the  first  tb 
sity  of  vindicating  the  honor  of  the  law,  an 
God,  the  notion  of  his  crucifixion  would 
credible,  since  they  believed  the  possibility 

Another  principle  was  that  universal  on 
tion,  and  rendering  God  propitious  to  man, 
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all  nations.  I  remember  not  any  wherein  this  custom  did  not  pre- 
rafl ;  for  it  did  even  among  those  people  where  the  Jews,  as  being  no 
trading  nation,  had  not  any  commerce ;  and  also  in  America,  found 
out  in  these  latter  ages,  it  was  not  a  law  of  nature ;  no  man  can 
find  any  such  thing  written  in  his  own  heart,  but  a  tradition  from 
Adam.  Now  that  among  the  loss  of  so  many  other  doctrines  that  were 
handed  down  from  Adam  to  his  immediate  posterity,  as,  in  particular, 
that  of  the  "  Seed  of  the  woman,"  which  one  would  thiuk  a  necessary 
appendix  to  that  of  sacrificing,  this  latter  should  be  preserved  as  a 
fragment  of  an  ancient  tradition,  seems  to  be  an  act  of  Divine  wisdom, 
to  prepare  men  for  the  entertainment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  great 
Sacrifice  for  the  expiation  of  the  sin  of  the  world.  And  as  the  apos- 
tle forms  his  argument  from  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  in  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  for  the  convincing  them  of  the  end  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  so  did  the  ancient  fathers  make  use  of  this  practice  of  the 
heathen  to  convince  them  of  the  same  doctrine. 

[5.]  The  wisdom  of  God  appeared  in  the  time  and  circumstances 
of  the  first  solemn  publication  of  the  gospel  by  the  apostles  at  Jerusa- 
lenL  The  relation  you  may  read  in  Acts  ii.  1 — 12.  The  Spirit  was 
given  to  the  apostles  on  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  a  time  wherein  there 
were  multitudes  of  Jews  from  all  nations,  not  only  near,  but  remote, 
that  heard  the  great  things  of  God  spoken  in  the  several  languages 
of  those  nations  where  their  habitations  were  fixed,  and  that  by 
twelve  illiterate  men,  that  two  or  three  hours  before  knew  no  lan- 
guage but  that  of  their  native  country.  It  was  the  custom  of  the 
Jews,  that  dwelt  among  other  nations,  at  a  distance  from  Jerusalem, 
to  assemble  together  at  Jerusalem  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost :  and  God 
pitched  upon  tnis  season,  that  there  might  be  witnesses  of  this  mira- 
cle in  many  parts  of  the  world :  there  were  some  of  every  nation  un- 
der heaven  (ver  6) ;  that  is,  of  that  known  part  of  the  world,  so  saith 
the  text.  Fourteen  several  nations  are  mentiorfed ;  and  proselytes 
as  well  as  Jews  by  birth.  They  are  called  "  devout  men,  men  of 
conscience,  whose  testimony  would  carry  weight  with  it  among  their 
neighbors  at  their  return,  because  of  their  reputation  by  their  reli- 
gious carriage.  Again,  this  was  not  heard  and  seen  by  some  of  them 
at  one  time,  and  some  at  another,  by  some  one  hour,  by  others  the 
next  successively,^  but  altogether,  in  a  solemn  assembly,  that  the 
testimony  of  so  many  witnesses  at  a  time,  might  be  more  valid,  and 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine  appear  more  illustrious  and  undeniable. 
Aad  it  must  needs  be  astonishing  to  them,  to  hear  that  person  mag- 
nified in  so  miraculous  a  manner,  who  had  so  lately  been  condemned 
by  their  countrymen  as  a  malefactor.  Wisdom  consists  in  the  timing 
of  things.  And  in  this  circumstance  doth  the  wisdom  of  God  appear, 
in  fiimishing  the  apostles  with  the  Spirit  at  such  a  time,  and  bring- 
ing forth  such  a  miracle,  as  the  gift  of  tongues,  on  a  sudden,  that 
every  nation  might  hear  in  their  own  language  the  wonder  of  re- 
demption, and  as  witnesses  at  their  returns  into  their  own  countries, 
report  it  to  others ;  that  the  credit  they  had,  in  their  several  places, 
might  fecilitate  the  belief  and  entertainment  of  the  gospel,  when  the 
apostles,  or  others,  should  arrive  to  those  several  charges  and  'Uo- 

^  Faacheur.  in  loe.  pp.  294,  295  • 
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oeaas  appointed  for  them  to  preach 
heen  wrought  in  the  presence  only 
understood  only  their  own  lauguag 
ing  tonguea,  it  had  been  counted! 
miracle.  Or  had  they  understood  f 
the  news  of  it  had  spread  no  for 
habitations,  and  had  been  confined 
land  of  Judea.  But  now  it  is  ca 
where  any  of  those  auditors  then  aa 
God  chose  the  time  of  the  Passover 
might  be  the  greatest  number  of  th 
witnesses  of  the  matter  of  fact,  the  ii 
80  he  chose  the  time  of  Pentecost  f 
and  end  of  this  blood  to  the  world, 
given  in  a  confluence  of  people  fro 
it  was  a  covenant  with  all  nation 
spoken  by  a  company  of  poor  Gal 
berias,  and  in  poor  corners  of  Cai 
men  for  so  great  a  akill,  might  wi 
God  that  brought  the  confusion  of ! 
work  that  cure  of  them,  and  combi 
(3.)  The  wisdom  of  God  is  seen 
in  the  publishing  the  gospel.  He  c 
fishermen ;  usea  not  acijuired  arts, 
This  treasure  was  put  into,  and  p 
the  wisdom,  as  well  as  the  power  o 
weaker  the  means  are  which  attain 
of  the  conductor  of  them.  Wise  pi 
interest,  wisdom,  and  ability,  to  be 
bassadors  to  others.  But  what  w( 
great  a  work,  as  the-pubhshing  a  ni 
was  their  quality  but  mean,  what  v 
est?  What  was  their  ability,  wit! 
work,  but  what  Divine  grace  in  a 
with  ?  Nay,  what  was  their  dispoa 
Witness  the  frequent  rebukes  for  tl: 
Master,  when  he  conversed  in  the  fl 
greatest  of  them,  so  fond  of  the  Je\ 
principles,  wherein  he  had  been  i 
that  he  hated  the  Christian  religion 
of  it  to  death;  by  those  ways  whic: 
wisdom,  and  would  be  accounted  1 
tised  by  men  that  have  a  repute  for 
wisdom  (1  Cor.  i  25) :  "  The  foolisl 
By  this  means  it  was  indisputably 
that  the  doctrine  was  divine.  It  cc 
that  inatruments  destitute  of  all  hui 
to  vanquish  the  world,  confound 
chase  away  the  devils,  strip  them  ol 
of  men  from  their  several  religions 
by  education,  and  established  by  a  ] 
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say,  reasonably  he  imagined  to  be  without  a  snpematnral  assistance, 
an  heavenly  and  efficacions  working:  whereas,  had  God  taken  a 
coTirae  agreeable  to  the  prudence  of  man,  and  used  those  that  had 
been  furnished  with  learning,  tipped  with  eloquence,  and  armed 
\nth  human  authority,  the  doctrines  would  have  been  thought  to 
have  been  of  a  human  invention,  and  to  be  some  subtle  contrivance 
for  some  unworthy  and  ambitious  end :  the  nothingness  and  weak- 
ness of  the  instruments  manifest  them  to  be  conducted  by  a  Divine 
power,  and  declare  the  doctrine  itself  to  be  from  heaven.  When  we 
see  such  feeble  instruments  proclaiming  a  doctrine  repugnant  to  flesh 
and  blood,  sounding  forth  a  crucified  Christ  to  be  believed  in,  and 
trusted  on,  and  declaiming  against  the  religion  and  worship  under 
which  the  Roman  empire  had  long  flourished ;  exhorting  them  to 
the  contempt  of  the  world,  preparation  for  aifflictions,  denying  them- 
Klves,  and  their  own  honors,  by  the  hopes  of  an  unseen  reward, 
things  so  repugnant  to  flesh  and  blood ;  and  these  instruments  con- 
curnng  in  the  same  story,  with  an  admirable  harmony  in  all  parts, 
and  sealinff  this  doctrine  with  their  blood ;  can  we  upon  all  this,  as- 
cribe this  doctrine  to  a  human  contrivance,  or  fix  any  lower  author 
of  it  than  the  wisdom  of  heaven  ?  It  is  the  wisdom  of  God  that  car- 
ries on  his  own  designs  in  methods  most  suitable  to  his  own  great- 
ness, and  different  from  the  customs  and  riiodes  of  men,  that  less  of 
humanity,  and  more  of  divinity  might  appear. 

(4.)  Tne  wisdom  of  God  appears  in  the  ways  and  manner,  as  well 
as  in  the  instruments  of  its  propagation,  by  ways  seemingly  con- 
trary. You  know  how  God  had  sent  the  Jews  into  captivity  in 
Babylon,  and  though  he  struck  off  their  chains,  and  restored  them 
to  their  country,  yet  many  of  them  had  no  mind  to  leave  a  country 
wherein  they  had  been  bom  and  bred.  The  distance  from  the  place 
of  the  original  of  their  ancestors,  and  their  affection  to  the  country 
wherein  they  were  bom,  might  have  occasioned  their  embracing  the 
idolatrous  worship  of  the  place.  Afterwards  the  persecutions  of 
Antiochus  scattered  many  of  the  Jews  for  their  security  into  other 
nations ;  yet  a  great  part,  and  perhaps  the  greatest,  preserved  their 
religion,  and  by  that  were  obliged  to  come  every  year  to  Jerusalem 
to  offer,  and  so  were  present  at  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  and  were  witnesses  of  the  miraculous  effects  of  it.  Had 
they  not  been  dispersed  by  persecution,  had  they  not  resided  in  se- 
Teral  countries,  and  been  acquainted  with  their  languages,  the  gospel 
had  not  so  easily  been  diffused  into  several  countries  of  the  world. 
The  first  persecutions  also  raised  against  the  church,  propagated  the 
gospel ;  the  scattering  of  the  disciples  enflamed  their  courage,  and 
dispersed  the  doctrine  (Acts  viii.  8),  according  to  the  prophecy  of 
Daniel  (xiL  4J :  "  Many  should  run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  should 
be  increased.  The  flights  and  hurryings  of  men  should  enlarge  the 
territories  of  the  gospel.  There  was  not  a  tribunal,  but  the  primi- 
tive Christians  were  cited  to ;  not  a  horrible  punishment,  but  was  in-  , 
flicted  upon  them.  Treated  they  were,  as  the  dregs  and  ofl&ls  of 
mankino,  as  the  conmion  enemies  of  the  world ;  yet  the  flames  of 
the  martyrs  brightened  the  doctrine,  and  the  captivity  of  its  profes- 
sors made  way  for  the  throne  of  its  empire.    The  imprisonment  of 
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the  ark  was  the  downfall  of  Dagon.  Relig 
ferinra,  and  Christianity  taller  liy  injuries, 
cribed  to,  bat  the  conduct  of  a  wisdom  su] 
devila,  defeating  the  methods  of  human  ac 
making  the  "  wisdom  of  this  world  foolii 
iii.  19)_? 

V.  The  Use,  1.  Of  Information.    If  wis 
the  Divine  nature ;  then, 

1.  Christ's  Deity  ipay  hence  be  asserted, 
ical  title  of  Christ  in  Scripture  (Prov.  vi 
dom  is  brought  in  speaking  as  a  distinct  p 
and  understanding,  and  the  knowledge  of 
He  is  called  also  the  power  of  God,  and  th 
i  24).  And  the  anciente  generally  underm 
"  In  him  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdo: 
assertion  of  the  (rodhead  of  Christ,  in  reg 
his  knowledge;  referring  wisdom  to  his  kn 
and  knowledge  to  his  understanding  of  all 
natural  sense  of  the  place  seems  to  be  1 
knowledge  is  displayed  by  Christ  in  the  j 
airQ,  refer  either  to  Christ,  or  the  mystery  o 
But  the  Deity  of  Christ,  in  regard  of  infii 
duced  from  his  creation  of  things,  and  hu 
both  which  are  ascribed  to  him  in  Scriptur 
him  (John  i,  3) ;  "  All  things  were  made 
"  Without  him  was  not  any  thing  made,  tl 
cond  (John  v.  22) :  "  The  Father  hath  coi 
the  Son ;"  and  birth  put  together  (Col.  ii, 
hath  the  government  of  the  world,  he  hath 
to  so  great  a  work.  As  the  creation  of  the 
to  him,  requires  an  infinite  power,  so  the  { 
requires  an  inhnite  wisdom.  That  he  hat 
hearts  of  men,  was  proved  in  handling 
That  knowledge  would  be  to  Uttle  purpose 
the  motions  of  men's  hearts,  and  conduct 
tions  of  creaturee,  to  such  an  end  as  is  ansi 
ment ;  we  cannot  think  so  great  an  employ 
ability  necessary  for  it.  The  government 
great  part  of  the  glory  of  God ;  and  if 
greatest  part  of  his  glory  in  hands  unfit  for 
be  an  argument  of  weakness  in  God,  as  it 
unlit  instruments  for  particular  charges ;  ; 
committed  to  him  bis  greatest  glory,  the  d 
the  highest  end,  he  hath  a  wisdom  requisite 
can  be  no  leas  than  infinite.  If  then  Chris 
would  not  be  capable  of  an  infinite  comm 
be  a  subject  wherein  infinite  wisdom  could 
finite  and  infinite  are  ho  distant,  that  they  c 
other ;  finite  can  never  be  changed  into  i 
finite  can  into  finite. 

2.  Hence  we  may  assert  the  right  and  flfa 
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emment  of  the  world,  as  he  is  the  wisest  Being.  Among  men,  those 
who  are  excellent  in  judgment,  are  accounted  fittest  to  preside  over, 
and  giye  ordeis  to  others ;  the  wisest  in  a  city  are  most  capable  to 
govern  a  city ;  or  at  least,  though  ignorant  men  may  bear  the  title, 
j-et  the  advice  of  the  soundest  and  skilfullest  heads  should  prevail 
m  all  public  affairs :  we  see  in  nature,  that  the  eye  guides  the  body, 
and  the  mind  directs  the  eye.  Power  and  wisdom  are  the  two  arms 
of  authority ;  wisdom  knows  the  end,  and  directs  the  means ;  power 
executes  the  means  designed  for  such  an  end.^  The  more  splendid 
and  strong  those  are  in  any,  the  more  authority  results  from  thence, 
for  the  conduct  of  others  that  are  of  an  inferior  orb ;  now  God  be- 
ing infinitely  excellent  in  both,  his  ability  and  right  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  world  cannot  be  suspected ;  the  whole  world  is  but  one 
commonwealth,  whereof  God  is  the  monarch.  Did  the  government 
of  the  world  depend  upon  the  election  of  men  and  angels,  where 
could  they  pitch,  or  where  would  they  find  perfections  capable  of  so 
great  a  work,  but  in  the  Supreme  Wisdom  r  His  wisdom  hath  al- 
ready been  apparent  in  those  laws,  whereby  he  formed  the  world 
into  a  civil  society,  and  the  Israelites  into  a  commonwealth.  The 
one  suited  to  the  consciences  and  reasons  of  all  his  subjects,  and  the 
other  suited  to  the  genius  of  that  particular  nation,  drawn  out  of 
the  righteousness  of  the  moral  law,  and  applicable  to  all  cases  that 
might  arise  among  them  in  their  government ;  so  that  Moses  asserts, 
that  the  wisdom  apparent  in  their  laws  enacted  by  God,  as  their 
chief  magistrate,  would  render  them  famous  among  other  nations,  in 
regard  of  their  wisdom,  as  well  as  their  righteousness  (Deut.  iv.  6, 7, 
9).  Also,  this  perfection  doth  evidence,  that  God  doth  actually  go- 
vern the  world.  It  would  not  be  a  commendable  thing  for  a  man 
to  make  a  curious  piece  of  clock-work,  and  take  no  care  for  the  or- 
derly motion  of  it.  Woidd  God  display  so  much  of  his  skill  in 
fraimng  the  heaven  and  earth,  and  none  in  actual  guidance  of  them 
to  their  particular  and  universal  ends?  Did  he  lay  the  foundation 
in  ordjBT,  and  fit  every  stone  in  the  building,  mate  all  things  in 
weight  and  measure,  to  let  them  afterwards  run  at  hap-hazard  ? 
Would  he  bring  forth  his  power  to  view  in  the  creation,  and  let  a 
more  glorious  perfection  lie  idle,  when  it  had  so  large  a  field  to  move 
in?  Infinite  wisdom  is  inconsistent  with  inactivity.  All  prudence 
doth  illustrate  itself  in  untying  the  hardest  knots,  and  disposing  the 
most  difficult  affairs  to  a  happy  and  successful  issue.  All  those  va- 
rious arts  and  inventions  among  men  which  lend  their  assisting  hand 
to  one  another,  and  those  various  employments  their  several  geniuses 
lead  them  to,  whereby  they  support  one  another's  welfare,  are  beams 
and  instincts  of  Divine  wisdom  in  the  government  of  the  world. 
He  that  "  made  all  things  in  wisdom"  (Ps.  civ.  24),  would  not  leave 
his  works  to  act  and  move  only  according  to  their  own  folly,  and 
idly  behold  them  jumble  together,  and  run  counter  to  that  end  he 
designed  them  for ;  we  must  not  fency  Divine  wisdom  to  be  desti- 
tute of  activity. 

3.  Here  we  may  see  a  ground  of  God's  patience.    The  most  impo- 
tent persons  are  the  most  impatient,  when  unforeseen  emergencies 

1  Amyraut,  Moral  To;n.  L  pp.  268,  259. 
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arise ;  ftm  bX  events  expected  by  them^  when  their  ficble  prudemt 
was  not  a  sufficient  match  to  contest  with  them,  or  prevent  them 
But  the  wiser  any  man  is,  the  more  he  bears  with  t^ose  things  which 
seem  to  cross  his  intentions,  because  he  knows  he  grasps  the  whole 
aflfeir,  and  is  sure  of  attaining  the  end  he  proposeth  to  himself;  yet, 
as  a  finite  wisdom  can  have  but  a  finite  patience,  so  an  infinite  wis- 
dom possesses  an  infinite  patience.  The  wise  God  intends  to  biiBg 
glory  to  himself,,  and  good  to  some  of  his  creatures,  out  of  the  greatest 
evils  that  can  happen  in  the  world,  he  beholds  no  exorbitant  ^tmictioos 
and  monstrous  actions,  but  what  he  can  dispose  to  a  good  and  glo- 
rious end,  even  to  "  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God" 
(Eom.  viii.  28J ;  and,  therefore,  doth  not  presently  fall  foul  upon  the 
actors,  till  be  nath  wrought  out  that  temporary  glory  to  himself,  and 
good  to  his  people  whidx  he  designs.  The  times  of  ignorance  God 
winked  at,  till  he  had  brought  his  Son  into  the  world,  and  manifested 
his  wisdom  in  redemption,  and  when  this  was  done  he  presseth  men 
to  a  "  speedy  repentance"  (Acts  xvii.  30);  that,  as  he  forbore  punish- 
ing their  crimes,  in  order  to  the  displaying  his  wisdom  in  the  de- 
signed redemption ;  so  when  he  had  effected  it,  they  must  forbear 
any  longer  abusing  his  patience. 

4.  Hence  appears  the  immutability  of  God  in  his  decrees.  He  is 
not  destitute  of  a  power  and  strength  to  change  his  own  puroosea, 
but  his  infinite  perfection  of  wisdom  is  a  bar  to  his  laying  asiae  ]m 
eternal  resolves  and  forming  new  ones  (Isa.  xlvi.  10);  he  resolves  the 
end  from  the  beginning,  and  his  counsel  stands ;  stands  immovable, 
because  it  is  his  counsel.  It  is  an  impotent  counsel,  that  is  subject  to 
a  daily  thwarting  itself.  Inconstant  persons  are  accounted^  by  men, 
destitute  of  a  due  measure  of  prudence.  If  God  change  his  mind 
it  is  either  for  the  better  or  the  worse ;  if  for  the  better,  he  was  not 
wise  in  his  former  purpose ;  if  for  the  worse,  he  is  not  wise  in  hifi 
present  resol  ve.  No  alteration  can  be  without  a  reflection  of  weakness 
upon  the  former  or  present  determination.  God  must  either  cease 
to  be  as  wise  as  he  was  before,  or  begin  to  be  wiser  than  he  was  before 
the  change,  which  to  think  or  imagine  is  to  deny  a  Deity.  If  any 
man  change  his  resolution,  he  is  apprehensive  of  a  flaw  in  his  former 
purpose,  and  finds  an  inconvenience  in  it,  which  moves  him  to 
such  a  change,  which  must  be  either  for  want  of  foresight  in  him- 
self or  want  of  a  due  consideration  of  the  object  of  his  counsel, 
neither  of  which  can  be  imagined  of  God  without  a  denial  of  the 
Deity.  No,  there  are  no  blots  and  blemishes  in  his  purposes  and 
romises.  fiepentance,  indeed,  is  an  act  of  wisdom  in  the  creature, 
ut  it  presupposeth  folly  in  his  former  actions,  which  is  inconsistent 
with  infinite  perfection.  Men  are  often  too  rash  in  promising;  and, 
therefore,  what  they  promise  in  haste,  they  perform  at  leisure,  or  not 
at  all :  they  consider  not  before  they  vow,  and  make  after-inquiiies, 
whether  they  had  best  stand  to  it  The  only  wise  God  needs  not 
any  aflier«game :  as  he  is  sovereignly  wise,  he  sees  no  cause  of  re- 
versing anything,  and  wants  not  expedients  fcr  his  own  purpose ; 
and  as  he  is  infinitely  powerful,  he  hath  no  superior  to  hinder  him 
from  executing  his  wiU,  and  making  his  people  ei\)oy  the  effects  of 
his  wisdom.    If  he  had  a  recollection  of  thoughts,  as  man  hath,  and 
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and  saw  a  necessity  to  mend  them,  he  were  not  infinitely  Trise  in  his 
first  decrees:  as  in  creation  he  looked  back  upon  the  several  pieces 
of  that  goodly  firame  he  had  erected,  and  saw  them  so  exact  that  he 
did  not  take  np  his  pencil  again  to  mend  any  particle  of  the  first 
draught,  so  his  promises  are  made  with  such  mfinite  wisdom  and 
judgment,  that  what  he  writes  is  irreversible  and  forever,  as  the 
decrees  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  All  the  words  of  God  are  eter- 
nal because  they  are  the  births  of  righteousness'  and  judgment  (Hos. 
il  19);  "I  will  betroth  thee  to  me  forever,  in  righteousness  and 
judgment"  He  is  not  of  a  wavering  and  flitting  discretion :  if  he 
threatens,  he  wisely  considers  what  he  threatens ;  if  he  promises,  he 
wisely  considers  what  he  promises ;  and  therefore  is  immutable  in 
both. 

5.  Hence  it  follows  that  God  is  a  fit  object  for  our  trust  and  confi- 
dence: for  God  being  infinitely  wise,  when  he  promises  anything, 
he  sees  everything  which  may  hinder,  and  everything  which  may 
promote  the  execution  of  it,  so  that  he  cannot  discover  anything 
afterwards  that  may  move  him  to  take  up  after-thoughts :  he  hath 
more  wisdom  than  to  promise  anything  hand  over  head,  or  anything 
which  he  knows  he  cannot  accomplish.  Though  God,  as  true,  be 
the  object  of  our  trust,  jet  God,  as  wise,  is  the  foundation  of  our 
trust.  We  trust  him  in  his  promise ;  the  promise  was  made  by  mercy, 
and  it  is  performed  by  trutn ;  but  wisdom  conducts  all  means  to  the 
accomplishment  of  it.  There  are  many  men,  whose  honesty  we  can 
confide  in,  but  whose  discretion  we  are  difiident  of:  but  there  is  no 
defect,  either  of  the  one  or  the  other,  which  may  scare  us  from  a 
depending  upon  God  in  our  concerns.  The  wordsvof  man's  wisdom 
the  apostle  entitles  "  enticing"  (1  Cor.  ii.  4),  in  opposition  to  the 
words  of  God's  wisdom,  which  are  firm,  stable,  and  undeniable  de- 
monstrations. As  the  power  of  God  is  an  encouragement  of  trust, 
because  be  is  able  to  effect,  so  the  wisdom  of  God  comes  into  the 
rank  of  those  attributes  which  support  our  faith.  To  put  a  confi- 
dence in  him,  we  must  be  persuad!ed,  not  only  that  he  is  ignorant 
of  nothing  in  the  world,  but  that  he  is  wise  to  manage  the  whole 
ooniae  of  nature,  and  dispose  of  all  his  creatures,  for  the  bringing  his 
purposes  atid  his  promises  to  their  designed  perfection. 

6.  Hence  appears  the  necessity  of  a  public  review  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  world,  and  of  a  day  of  judgment.  As  a  day  of  judgment 
may  be  inferred  from  many  attributes  of  God,  as  his  sovereignty, 
justice,  omniscience,  4c.,  so,  among  the  rest,  from  this  of  ^osdom. 
How  much  of  this  perfection  will  lie  unveiled  and  obscure,  if  the  sins 
of  men  be  not  brought  to  view,  whereby  the  ordering  the  unrighteous 
actions  of  men,  by  his  directing  and  over-ruling  hand  of  providence, 
in  subserviency  to  his  own  purposes  and  his  people's  good,  may  ap- 
pear in  all  its  glory!  Without  such  a  public  review,  this  part  of 
wisdom  will  not  be  clearly  visible ;  how  those  actions,  which  had  a 
vile  foundation  in  the  hearts  and  designs  of  men,  and  were  fiirmed 
there  to  gratify  some  base  lust,  ambition,  and  covetousness,  &c.  were, 
by  a  secret  wisdom  presiding  over  them,  conducted  to  aipazing  ends. 
It  is  a  part  of  Divine  wisdom  to  right  itself,  and  convince  men  of  the 
reasonableness  of  its  laws,  and  the  unreasonableness  of  their  contra^ 
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dictions  to  it.     The  execotiou  of  the  sentence  is  an  act  of  justi 

the  conviction  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  sentence  is  an  act  i 
dom,  clearing  up  the  righteousness  of  the  proceeding;  and  tb 
cedes,  and  the  other  follows  (Jude  15);  "To  convince  dl  tl 
ungodly  of  all  their  ungodly  deeds."  That  wisdom  which  coc 
satisfaction,  as  well  as  that  justice  which  required  it,  is  concer 
righting  the  law  which  was  enacted  by  it.  The  wisdom  of  a 
reign  Lawgiver  is  engaged  not  to  see  bis  law  vilified  and  tra 
on,  and  exposed  to  thr  luats  and  affronts  of  men,  without  bein 
cerned  in  vindicating  the  honor  of  it.  It  would  appear  a  fi 
enact  and  publish  it,  if  there  were  not  a  resolution  to  right  an 
cute  it  The  wisdom  of  God  can  no  more  associate  miqui; 
happiness  together,  than  the  justice  of  God  can  separate  iniquit 
punLshment.  It  would  be  defective,  if  it  did  always  tamely  bt 
insolences  of  offenders,  without  a  time  of  remark  of  their  crim* 
a  justification  of  the  precept,  rebelliously  spurned  at.  He  wo 
unwise,  if  he  were  unjust ;  unrighteousness  hath  no  better  a  t 
Scripture  than  that  of  folly.  It  ia  no  part  of  Wisdom  to  givi 
to  those  laws  which  he  will  always  behold  ineffectual,  and  r 
vindicate  his  law  by  a  due  execution  of  the  penalty,  nor  rig 
own  authority,  contemned  in  the  violation  of  nis  law,  by  a  j 
venge ;  besides,  what  wisdom  would  it  be  for  the  Sovereign 
to  lodge  such  a  spokesman  for  himself  as  conscience  in  the  3 
man,  if  it  should  be  alway  found  speaking,  and  at  length  be 
fidse  in  all  that  it  speaks  ?  There  is,  therefore,  an  apparent  pr 
of  the  day  of  account,  from  the  consideration  of  this  perfection 
Divine  nature. 

7.  Hence  we  have  a  groilnd  for  a  mighty  reverence  and  v 
tion  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  Who  can  contemplate  the  spar 
of  this  perfection  in  the  variety  of  the  works  of  his  hands,  ai 
exact  government  of  all  his  creatures,  without  a  raised  admiral 
the  excellency  of  his  Being,  and  a  falling  fiat  before  him,  in 
ture  of  reverence  to  so  great  a  Being  ?  Can  we  behold  so  g 
mass  of  matter,  digested  into. sever^  forms,  so  exact  a  harmoi] 
temperament  in  all  the  creatures,  the  proportions  of  nmnbt'i 
measures,  and  one  creature  answering  the  ends  and  desig 
another,  the  distinct  beauties  of  all,  the  perpetual  motion 
iJiings  without  checking  one  another ;  the  variety  of  tlie  nati 
things,  and  all  acting  according  to  their  nature  with  an  adm 
agreement,  and  all  together,  like  different  strings  upon  an  i 
ment,  emitting  divers  sounds,  but  all  reduced  to  order  in  one  di 
fill  le^on'; — I  say,  can  we  bahold  all  this  without  admiring  and  at 
the  Divine  wisdom,  which  appears  in  all  ?  And  from  the  con? 
tion  of  this,  let  us  pass  to  the  consideration  of  his  wisdom  in  re 
tion,  in  reconciling  divided  interests,  untying  hard  knots,  dr 
one  contrary  out  of  another ;  and  we  must  needs  acknowledg 
the  wisdom  of  all  the  men  on  earth,  and  angels  in  heaven,  ia 
than  nothing  and  vanity  in  comparison  of  this  vast  Ocean.  A 
we  have  a  greater  esteem  for  those  that  invent  some  excellen 
ficial  engines,  what  reverence  ought  we  to  have  for  him  thai 
stamped  an  unimi'^ble  wisdom  upon  aU  his  works  I     Nature  i 
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US  to  give  honor  to  our  superiors  in  knowledge,  and  confide  in  their 
counsels ;  bat  none  ought  to  be  reverenced  as  much  as  God,  since 
none  equals  liini  in  wisdom. 

8.  K  God  be  infiniteljr  wise,  it  shows  us  the  necessity  of  our  ad- 
dress to  him,  and  invocation  of  his  Name.  We  are  subject  to  mis- 
takes, and  often  overseen ;  we  are  not  able  rightly  to  counsel  our- 
Belves.  In  some  cases,  all  creatures  are  too  short-sighted  to  appre- 
hend them,  and  too  ignorant  to  give  advice  proper  for  them,  and  to 
contrive  remedies  for  their  ease ;  but  with  the  Lord  there  is  counsel 
(Jer.  YicYii-  19),  "  He  is  great  in  counsel,  and  mighty  in  working ;" 
^reat  in  counsel  to  advise  us,  mighty  in  working  to  assist  us.  We 
Edow  not  how  to  eflFect  a  design,  or  prevent  an  expected  evil.  We 
have  an  infinite  Wisdom  to  go  tdj  that  is  every  way  skilful  to  man- 
age any  business  we  desire,  to  avert  any  evil  we  fear,  to  accomplish 
anything  we  conmiit  into  his  hands.  When  we  know  not  what  to 
resolve,  he  hath  a  counsel  to  "  guide  us"  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  24).  He  is  not 
more  powerful  to  effect  what  is  needful,  than  wise  to  direct  what  is 
fitting.  All  men  stand  in  need  of  the  help  of  God,  as  one  man 
stands  in  need  of  the  assistance  of  other  men,  and  will  not  do  any- 
thmg  without  advice ;  and  he  that  takes  advice,  deserves  the  title  of 
a  wise  man,  as  well  as  he  that  gives  advice.  But  no  man  needs  so 
much  the  advice  of  another  man,  as  all  men  need  the  counsel  and  as- 
sistance of  God :  neither  is  any  man's  wit  and  wisdom  so  far  inferior  to 
the  prudence  and  ability  of  an  angel,  as  the  wisdom  of  the  wisest 
man  and  the  most  sharp-sighted  ansel,  is  inferior  to  the  infinite  wis- 
dom of  God.  We  see,  therefore,  that  it  is  best  for  us  to  go  to  the 
fountain,  and  not  content  ourselves  with  the  streams ;  to  beg  advice 
from  a  wisdom  that  is  infinite  and  infallible,  rather  than  from  that 
which  is  finite  and  fallible. 

Use  2.  If  wisdom  be  the  perfection  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  how 
prodigious  is  the  contempt  of  it  in  the  world  ?  In  general,  all  sin 
strikes  at  this  attribute,  and  is  in  one  part  or  other  a  degrading  of  it: 
the  first  sin  directed  its  venom  against  this.  As  the  devils  endeav- 
ored to  equal  their  Creator  in  power,  so  man  endeavored  to  equal 
him  in  wisdom :  both  indeed  scorned  to  be  ruled  by  his  order ;  out 
man  evidently  exalted  himself  against  the  wisdom  of  God,  and 
aspired  to  be  a  sharer  with  him  in  his  infinite  knowledge ;  would 
not  let  him  be  the  only  wise  God,  but  cherished  an  ambition  to  be  his 
p^er.  Just  as  if  a  beam  were  able  to  imagine  it  might  be  as 
bright  as  the  sun ;  or  a  spark  fancy  it  could  be  as  full  fraught  with 
heat  as  the  whole  element  of  fire.  Man  would  not  submit  to  the  in- 
finite wisdom  of  God  in  the  prohibition  of  one  single  fruit  in  the 
garden,  when  by  the  right  of  nis  sovereign  authority,  he  might  have 
granted  him  only  the  use  of  one.  All  presumptuous  sins  are  of  this 
nature*;  they  are,  therefore,  called  reproaches  of  God  (Num.  xv,  30), 
"the  soul  that  doth  ought  presomiptuously,  reproaoheth  the  Lori" 
All  reproaches  are  either  for  natural,  moral,  or  intellectual  defects. 
All  reproaches  of  (rod  must  imply  either  a  weakness  or  unrighteous- 
ness in  God :  if  unrighteousness,  his  holiness  ia  denied ;  if  weakness, 
his  wisdom  is  blenushed.  In  general,  all  sin  strikes  at  this  perfeo^ 
tion  two  ways. 
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1.  As  it  defaceth  the  wise  woitonansliip  of  GocL  Every  ein  is  a 
deforming  and  blemishing  our  own  souls,  which,  as  they  are  the 
prime  creatures  in  the  lower  world,  so  they  have  greater  characters 
of  Divine  wisdom  in  the  febric  of  them :  but  this  image  of  God  is 
ruined  and  broken  by  sin.  Though  the  spoiling  of  it  be  a  soom  of  his 
holiness,  it  is  also  an  affix)nt  to  his  wisdom ;  for  though  his  power  was 
the  cause  of  the  production  of  so  fair  a  piece,  yet  his  wisdom  was  the 
guide  of  his  power,  and  his  holiness  the  pattern  whereby  he  wrought 
it.  His  power  effected  it,  and  his  holiness  was  exemplified  in  it; 
but  his  wisdom  contrived  it.  If  a  man  had  a  curious  clock  or  watch, 
which  had  cost  him  many  years  pains  and  the  strength  of  his  skill 
to  frame  it ;  for  another,  after  he  had  seen  and  considered  it,  to 
trample  upon  it,  and  crush  it  in*pieces,  would  argue  a  contempt 
of  the  artificer's  skill.  God  hath  shown  infinite  art  in  the  crea- 
tion of  man ;  but  sin  unbeautifies  man,  and  ravisheth  his  excel- 
lency. It  cuts  and  slasheth  the  image  of  God  stamped  by  divine 
wisdom,  as  though  it  wjere  an  object  only  of  scorn  and  contempt 
The  sinner  in  every  an  acts,  as  if  he  intended  to  put  himself  in 
a  better  posture,  and  in  a  fairer  dress,  than  the  wisdom  of  God 
hath  put  nim  in  by  creation. 

2.  in  the  slighting  his  laws.  The  laws  of  God  are  highly  rational ; 
they  are  drawn  from  the  depths  of  the  Divine  understandmg,  where- 
in there  is  no  uncleamess,  and  no  defect.  As  his  understanding 
apprehends  all  things  in  their  true  reason,  so  his  will  enjoins  all 
thmgs  for  worthy  and  wise  ends.  His  laws  are  contrived  by  his  wis- 
dom for  the  happiness  of  man,  whose  happiness,  and  the  methods  to 
it,  he  understands  better  than  men  or  angels  can  do.  His  laws 
bein^  the  orders  of  the  wisest  imderstanding,  every  breach  of  his 
law  IS  a  flying  in  the  face  of  his  wisdom.  All  human  laws,  though 
they  are  enforced  by  sovereign  authority,  yet  they  are,  or  ought  to 
be,  in  the  composing  of  them,  founded  upon  reason,  and  should  be 
particular  applications  of  the  law  of  nature  to  this  or  that  particular 
emergency.  The  laws  of  God,  then,  who  is  summa  ratio^  are  the 
birth  of  the  truest  reason ;  though  the  reason  of  every  one  of  them 
may  not  be  so  clear  to  us.  Every  law,  though  it  consists  in  an  act 
of  the  will,  yet  doth  pre-suppose  an  act  of  the  understanding.  The 
act  of  the  Divine  understanding  in  firaming  the  law,  must  be  sup- 
posed to  precede  the  act  of  his  will  in  commanding  the  jobservance 
of  that  law.  So  every  sin  against  the  law,  is  not  only  against  the 
will  of  God  commanding,  but  the  reason  of  God  contriving,  and  a 
cleaving  to  our  own  reason,  rather  than  the  understanding  or  mind 
of  God :  as  if  God  had  mistaken  in  making  his  law,  and  we  had 
more  understanding  to  frame  a  better,  and  more  conducing  to  our 
happiness :  as  if  God  were  not  wise  enough  to  govern  us,  and  nre- 
Bcnoe  what  we  should  do,  and  what  we  shoSd  avoid ;  as  if^  be 
designed  not  our  welfare  but  our  misfortune.  Whereas,  the  pre- 
cepts of  God  are  not  tyrannical  edicts,  or  acts  of  mere  will,  out 
iihe  fruits  of  counsel ;  and,  therefore,  every  breach  of  them  is  a 
real  declamation  against  his  discretion  and  judgment,  and  prcfe^ 
ring  our  own  imaginations,  or  the  suggestions  of  the  devil,  as  our 
tule,  before  the  results  of  Divine  counsel    While  we  acknowledge 
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him  wise  in  our  opinion,  we  speak  him  foolish  by  our  practice;*, 
when,  instead  of  being  guided  by  him,  we  will  guide  ourselves 
No  man  will  question,  but  it  is  a  controlling  Divme  wisdom,  to 
make  alterations  in  his  precepts ;  dogmatically,  either  to  add  some 
of  their  own,  or  expunge  any  of  his:  and  is  it  not  a  crime  of 
the  like  reflection  to  alter  them  practically  ?  When  we  will  ob« 
serve  one  part  of  the  law,  and  not  another  part;  but  pick  and 
choose  where  we  please  ourselves,  as  our  humors  and  carnal  in- 
terest prompt  us ;  It  is  to  charge  that  part  of  the  law  with  folly, 
which  we  lefdse  to  conform  unto.  The  more  cunning  any  man  is 
in  sin^  the  more  his  sin  is  against  Divine  wisdom,  as  if  he  thought 
to  outwit  God.  He  that  receives  the  promises  of  Gk)d,  and  the 
"  testimony  of  Christ,  sets  to  his  seal,  that  God  is  true"  (John  iii.  83)^ 
By  the  like  strength  of  argument,  it  will  undeniably  follow,  that  he 
tliat  refuseth  obedience  to  his  precepts,  sets  to  his  seal  that  God  is 
foolish.  "Were  they  not  rational,  God  would  not  enjoin  them ;  and 
if  they  are  rational,  we  are  enemies  to  infinite  wisdom,  by  not  com- 
plying with  them.  If  infinite  prudence  hath  made  the  law,  why  is 
not  every  part  of  it  observed ;  if  it  were  not  made  with  the  best 
wisdom,  why  is  any  part  of  it  observed  ?  K  the  defacing  of  hia 
image  be  any  sin,  as  oeing  a  defaming  his  wisdom  in  creation,  the 
breaking  his  law  is  no  less  a  sin,  as  being  a  disgracing  his  wisdom  in 
his  administration.  'Tis  upon  this  account,  likely,  that  the  Scripture 
so  often  counts  sinners  fools,  since  it  is  certainly  inexcusable  folly  to 
contradict  undeniable  and  infallible  Wisdom ;  yet  this  is  done  in 
the  least  sin :  and  as  he  that  breaks  one  tittle  of  the  law,  is  deserved- 
ly accounted  guilty  of  the  breach  of  the  whole  (James  ii.  10),  so  he 
tnat  despiseth  the  least  stamp  of  wisdom  in  the  minutest  part  of  the 
law,  is  deservedly  counted  as  a  contemner  of  it,  in  the  frame  of  the 
whole  statute-book.  But,  in  particular,  the  wisdom  of  God  is  af- 
fronted and  invaded. 

1.  By  introducing  new  rules  and  modes  of  worship,  different  fi'on^ 
Divine  iostitutions.  Is  not  this  a  manifest  reflection  on  this  perfection 
of  God,  as  though  he  had  not  been  wise  enough  to  provi(ie  for  hia 
own  honor,  and  model  his  own  service,  but  stood  in  need  of  our  di- 
rections, and  the  caprichios  of  our  brains?  Some  have  observed, 
that  it  is  a  greater  sin  in  worship  to  do  that  we  should  not,  than  tp 
omit  what  we  should  perform."  The  one  seems  to  be  out  of  weak- 
ness, because  of  the  high  exactness  of  the  law ;  and  the  other  out  of 
impudence,  accusing  the  wisdom  of  God  of  imperfection,  and  con- 
trolling it  in  its  institutions.  At  best,  it  seems  to  be  an  imputation 
of  human  bashfnlness  to  the  Supreme  Sovereign ;  as  if  he  had  been 
ashamed  to  prescribe  all  that  was  necessary  to  his  own  honor,  but 
had  left  something  to  the  ingenuity  and  gratitude  of  men.  Man  has. 
ever  since  the  foolish  conceit  of  his  old  ancestor  Adam,  presumed 
he  could  be  as  wise  as  God ;  and  if  he  who  was  created  upright  en- 
tertained such  conceits,  much  more  doth  man  now,  imder  a  mass  of 
eorruption,  so  capable  to  foment  them.  This  hath  been  the  continual 
practice  of  men ;  not  so  much  to  reject  what  once  they  had  received 
as  Divine,  but  add  something  of  their  own  inventions  to  it    Tba 

•  strong,  of  The  Will 
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heathens  renounced  not  the  sacrificing  of  beasts  for  the  expiation  of 
their  offences  (which  the  old  world  had  received  by  tradition  froir 
Adam,  and  the  new  world,  after  the  deluge,  from  Noah).  But  thej 
had  blended  that  tradition  with  rites  of  their  own,  and  offered  crea- 
tures unclean  in  themselves,  and  not  fit  to  be  offered  to  an  infinitely 
pure  Being ;  for  the  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  was  as  ancient 
as  Noah  (&en.  viii.  20),  yea,  before  (Gen.  vii.  2).  So  the  Jews  did 
not  discard  what  they  had  received  from  God,  as  circumcision,  the 
Passover,  and  sacrifices ;  but  they  would  mix  a  heap  of  heathenish 
rites  with  the  ceremonies  of  Divine  ordination,  and  practise  things 
which  he  had  not  commanded^  as  well  as  things  which  he  had  en- 
joined them.  And,  therefore,  it  is  observable,  that  when  God  taxeth 
them  with  sin,  he  doth  not  say,  they  brought  in  those  things  which 
he  had  forbidden  into  his  worship ;  but  those  things  which  he  had 
not  commanded,  and  had  given  no  order  for,  to  intimate,  that  they 
were  not  to  move  a  st^  without  his  rule  (Jer.  vii.  31):  "They  have 
built  the  high  palaces  of  Tophet,  which  I  commanded  them  not,  neither 
came  it  into  my  heart;"  and  (Levit.  x.  1) ;  Nadab's  and  Abihu's  strange 
fire  was  not  commanded ;  so  charging  them  with  impudence  and 
rashness  in  adding  something  of  their  own,  after  he  had  revealed  to 
them  the  manner  of  his  service,  as  if  they  were  as  wise  as  God.  So 
loth  is  man  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Divine  understanding, 
and  be  sensible  of  his  own  i^orance. .  So  aft«r  the  divulging  of  the 
gospel,  the  corruptors  of  rehgion  did  not  flinff  off,  but  preserved  the 
institutions  of  God,  but  painted  and  patchea  them  up  with  pagan 
ceremonies ;  imposed  their  own  dreams  with  as  much  force  as  the 
revelations  of  Cfod.  Thus  hath  the  papacy  turned  the  simplicity  of 
the  gospel  into  pagan  pomp,  and  religion  into  politics ;  and  revived 
the  ceremonial  law,  and  raked  some  limbs  oi  it  out  of  the  grave, 
afl;er  the  wisdom  of  God  had  rung  her  knell,  and  honorably  interred 
her ;  and  sheltered  the  heathenish  superstitions  in  christian  temples, 
after  the  power  of  the  gospel  had  chased  the  devils,  with  all  their 
trumpery,  from  their  ancient  habitations.  Whence  should  this  pro- 
ceed, but  from  a  partial  atheism,  and  a  mean  deceit  of  the  Divine 
wisdom?  As  though  God  had  not  understanding  enough  to  pre- 
scribe the  form  of  his  own  worship ;  and  not  wisdom  enough  to 
support  it,  without  the  crutches  of  human  prudence.  Human  pru- 
dence is  too  low  to  parallel  Divine  wisdom ;  it  is  an  incompetent 
judge  of  what  is  fit  for  an  infinite  Majesty.  It  is  suflSciently  seen 
.in  the  ridiculgus  and  senseless  rights  among  the  heathens ;  and  the 
cruel  and  devilish  ones  fetched  from  them  by  the  Jews.  What  work 
will  human  wisdom  make  with  divine  worship,  when  it  will  presume 
to  be  the  director  of  it,  as  a  mate  with  the  wisdom  of  God  I  Whence 
will  it  take  its  measures,  but  from  sense,  humor  and  fancy  ?  as  though 
what  is  grateful  and  comely  to  a  depraved  reason,  were  as  beautiftd 
to  an  unspotted  and  Infinite  Mind.  Do  not  such  tell  the  world,  that 
they  were  of  God's  cabinet  council,  since  they  will  take  tipon  them 
to  judge,  as  well  as  God,  what  is  well-pleasing  to  him  ?  Where  will 
it  have  the  humility  to  stop,  if  it  hath  the  presumption  to  add  any 
one  tMng  to  revealed  modes  of  worship  ?*  How  did  Gt)d  tax  the  Ifl* 
iiadites  with  making  idols  *'  according  to  their  own  understandrng'* 
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(Hos.  xiiL  2)  I  imagining  th.eir  own  understandings  to  be  of  a  finer 
make,  and  a  perfecter  mould  than  their  Creator's ;  and  that  they  had 
fetched  more  light  from  the  chaos  of  their  own  brains,  than  God  had 
from  eternity  in  his  own  nature.  How  slight  will  the  excuse  be,  God 
I^th  not  forbidden  this,  or  that,  when  Goof  shall  silence  men  with  the 
question,  Where,  or  when  did  I  command  this,  or  that  ?  There  was 
no  addition  to  be  made  under  the  law  to  the  meanest  instrument  God 
had  appointed  in  his  service.  The  sacred  perfume  was  not  to  have 
one  ingredient  more  put  into  it,  than  what  God  had  prescribed  in 
the  composition ;  nor  was  any  man  upon  pain  of  death  to  imitate  it ; 
nor  would  God  endure  that  sacrifices  should  be  consumed  with  any 
other  fire  than  that  which  came  down  from  heaven.  So  tender  is 
God  of  any  invasions  of  his  wisdom  and  authority.  In  all  things 
of  this  nature,  whatsoever  voluntary  humility  and  respect  to  God 
they  may  be  disguised  with,  there  is  a  swelling  of  the  fleshly  miud 
against  infinite  understanding,  which  the  appstle  nauseates  (Col.  ii 
18).  Such  mixtures  have  not  been  blessed  by  God:  as  God  never 
prospered  the  mixtures  of  several  kinds  of  creatures,  to  form  and 
multiply  a  new  species,  as  being  a  dissatis&ction  with  his  wisdom  as 
Creator ;  so  he  doth  not  prosper  mixtures  in  worship,  as  being  a  con- 
spiracy against  his  wisdom  as  a  Lawgiver:  The  destruction  of  the 
Jews  was  judged  by  some  of  their  doctors  to  be,  for  preferring  hu- 
man traditions  before  the  written  word;  which  they  ground  on 
(Isaiah  xxix.  33) :  "  Their  fear  for  me  was  taught  by  the  precepts  of 
men."  The  injunctions  of  men  were  the  rule  of  their  worship,  and 
not  the  prescripts  of  my  law.o  To  conclude,  such  as  make  alterations 
in  religion,  different  from  the  first  institution,  are  intolerable  busy 
bodies,  that  will  not  let  God  alone  with  his  own  affairs.  Vain  man 
would  be  wiser  than  his  Maker,  and  be  dabbling  in  that  which  is  His 
Bole  prerogative. 

2.  In  neglecting  means  instituted  by  God,  When  men  have  risings 
of  heart  against  God's  ordinances,  "  they  reject  the  counsel  of  the 
Lord  against  themselves,"  or,  in  themselves  (Luke  vii.  30),  ifihfiaa\^ 
They  disannulled  the  wisdom  of  God,  the  spring  of  his  ordinances. 
All  neglects  are  disregards  of  Divine  prescriptions,  as  impertinent 
and  unavailable  to  that  end  for  which  they  were  appointed,  as  not 
being  suited  to  the  common  dictates  of  reason ;  sometimes  out  of  a 
voluntary  humility,  such  as  Peter's  was,  when  he  denied  Christ's 
condescension  to  wash  his  feet  (John  xiiL  8),  and  thereby  judged  of 
the  comeliness  of  his  Master's  intention  and  action.  Such  as  contin- 
iially  neglect  the  great  institution  of  the  Lord's  supper,  out  of  a  sense 
of  un worthiness,  are  in  the  same  rank  with  Peter,  and  do,  as  well  as 
he,  fall  under  the  blame  and  reproof  of  Christ.  Men  would  be  saved, 
and  use  the  means,  but  either  means  of  their  own  appointment,  or 
not  at  all  the  means  of  God's  ordering.®  They  womd  have  God's 
wisdom  and  will  condescend  to  theirs,  and  not  theirs  conformed  to 
God's;  as  if  our  blind  judgments  were  fittest  to  make  thje  election 
of  the  padis  to  happiness.    Like  Naaman,  who,  when  he  was  ordered 

*  Vaiflia  IHie  Talmud  takes  notice,  that  the  court  of  Bethany  was  wasted  three  yeari 
before  Jernaelcm,  beoause  they  preferred  their  own  words  before  the  woras  of  the  Law< 

•  Foot  MediU  Ymrt  III.  p.  36& 
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's  revelaticHis  arise  from  some  prejo- 
maxims,  that  have  enthroned  them 
made  the  standard  whereby  to  judge 
or  reject  them  as  they  agree  with,  or 
[Col.  ii.  8).  Hence  it  was  that  the 
mes,  were  the  greatest  enemies  to  the 
ivine  wisdom,  in  making  reason  the 
ution,  was  the  fruitful  mother  of  the 
I  in  the  church,  and  especially  of  that 
03  itself  into  the  minds  of  men.  This 
He  that  censures  the  words  or  actions 
i  his  censure,  wiser  than  the  person 
pportable  to  determine  the  triJth  of 
son,  as  it  is  to  measure  the  suitable- 
tiona  by  the  humor  of  our  will.    We 

sun,  or  grasp  a  star,  or  see  a  gnat 
J  understand  the  debates  of  eternity. 
a  inquiries  into  Divine  methods,  and 
hich  are  not  revealed"  (Col.  ii.  18). 
tth  God,  and  an  ambition  to  be  of  his 
ontent  to  be  creatures,  that  is,  to  be 
lim  in  wisdom,  as  well  as  power. 
od  of  acting.  When  we  pray  for  a 
n  to  God's  will ;  aa  if  we  were  his 
lot  his  subjects,  and  God  were  bound 
jvayed  according  to  the  judgment  of 
have  such  a  mercy  which  God  thinka 
3  method,  which  God  designs  to  con- 
Thus  we  would  have  the  only  wise 
■  fassions ;  soch  a  controlling  of  God 
1  (chap.  iv.  1) :  "  It  displeased  Jonah 
iigry.  We  would  direct  Him  how 
that  had  infinite  wisdom  to  contrive 

the  world,  had  not  wisdom  enough, 
3  us  in  a  sphere  proper  for  his  own 

in  the  umverse.    All  the  speeches 

such  an  office,  had  such  a  charge ; 
[1  such  a  method,  or  by  such  instru- 

God's  wise  disposal  of  affairs.  This 
h  disposition,  and  in  hell  we  find  it. 
nds  some  charity  for  his  brethren  on 
lo  prevent  their  ruin,  by  seuding  one 
I  amore  effectual  means  than  "  Moses 
,  30).  It  is  a  temper  also  to  be  found 
iguage  of  Saul's  saving  the  Amale- 
amand  of  God  (1  Sam.  xv.  15)  1  Aa 
himself  and  overlooked  his  altar,  in 

for  its  service ;  as  if  it  were  an  un- 

prey  of  so  many  stately  cattle,  that 
:h  their  entrails,  and  serve  to  expiate 
^fore  he  would  rectify  that  which  ha 
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thought  to  be  an  oversight  in  God,  and  so  magnifies  his  own  pru- 
dence and  discretion  above  the  Divine.  We  wfll  not  let  God  act  aa 
he  thinks  fit,  but  will  be  directing  him,  and  "  teaching  him  knowl- 
edge" (Job.  xxi.  22.)  As  if  God  were  a  statue,  an  idol,  that  had 
eyes  and  saw  not,  hands,  but  acted  not ;  and  could  be  turned  as  an 
image  may  be,  to  what  quarter  of  the  heaven  we  please  ourselves. 
The  wisdom  of  God  is  unbiassed ;  he  orders  nothing  but  w^hat  is  fit- 
test for  his  end,  and  we  would  have  our  shallow  brains  the  bias  of 
God's  acting.  And  will  not  God  resent  such  an  indignity,  as  a  re- 
flection upon  his  wisdom  as  well  as  authority,  when  we  intimate  that 
we  have  better  heads  than  he,  and  that  he  comes  short  of  us  in  un- 
derstanding ? 

5.  In  murmuring  and  impatience.  One  demands  a  reason,  why  he 
hath  this  or  that  cross  ?  Why  he  hath  been  deprived  of  such  a  com 
fort,  lost  such  a  venture,  languisheth  under  such  a  sickness,  is  tor- 
mented with  such  pains,  oppressed  by  tyrannical  neighbors,  is  un- 
successful in  such  designs  r  In  these,  and  such  like,  the  wisdom  of 
God  is  questioned  and  defamed.  All  impatience  is  a  suspicion,  if 
not  a  condemnation  of  the  prudence  of  &od's  methods,  and  would 
make  human  feebleness  and  folly  the  rule  of  God's  dealing  with  his 
creatures.  This  is  a  presuming  to  instruct  God,  and  a  reproring 
him  for  unreasonableness  in  his  proceedings,  when  his  dealings  Tiiith 
us  do  not  exactly  answer  our  fancies  and  wishes ;  as  if  God,  who 
made  the  world  in  wisdom,  wanted  skill  for  the  management  of  his 
creatures  in  it^  (Job  xl.  2) :  "  Shall  he  that  contends  with  the  Al- 
mighty, instruct  him  ?  he  that  reproveth  God,  let  him  answer  it" 
We  that  are  not  wise  enough  to  know  ourselves,  and  what  is  need- 
ful for  us ;  presume  to  have  wit  enough  to  guide  God  in  his  dealing 
with  us.  Tne  wisdom  of  God  rendered  Job  more  useful  to  the  worla 
by  his  afflictions,  in  making  him  a  pattern  of  patience,  than  if  he 
had  continued  him  in  a  confluence  of  all  worldly  comforts,  wherem 
he  had  been  beneficial  only  in  communicating  his  morsels  to  hi'i 
poor  neighbors.  All  murmuring  is  a  fastening  error  upon  imerring 
Wisdom. 

6.  In  pride  and  haughtiness  of  spirit.  No  proud  man,  but  sets 
his  heart  "  as  the  heart  of  God"  (Ezek.  xxviii.  2,  3).  The  wisdom 
of  God  hath  given  to  men  divers  offices,  set  them  in  divers  places; 
some  have  more  honorable  charges,  some  meaner.  Not  to  give  that 
respect  their  offices  and  places  call  for,  is  to  quarrel  with  the  wisdom 
of  God,  and  overturn  the  rank  and  order  wherein  he  hath  placed 
things.  It  is  unfit  we  should  aflfront  God  in  the  disposal  of  his  cre& 
tures,  and  intimate  to  him  by  our  carriage,  that  he  had  done  more  mselj 
in  placing  another,  and  that  he  hath  done  foolishly  in  placing  this 
or  that  man  in  such  a  charge.  Sometimes  men  are  unworthy  the 
place  they  fill ;  they  may  be  set  there  in  judgment  to  themselves  and 
others :  but  the  wisdom  of  God  in  his  management  of  things,  is  to  be 
honored  and  regarded.  It  is  an  infringing  the  wisdom  of  God,  when 
we  have  a  vain  opinion  of  ourselves,  and  are  blind  to  others.  When 
we  think  ourselves  monarchs,  and  treat  others  as  worms  or -flies  in 
comparison  of  us.  He  who  would  reduce  all  things  to  his  own 
honor,  perverts  the  order  of  the  world,  and  would  constitute  another 
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onier  than  what  the  wisdom  of  God  hath  established ;  and  move 
them  to  an  end  contrary  to  the  intention  of  God,  and  charges  God 
with  watit  of  discretion  and  skilL 

7.  Distrust  of  God's  promise  is  an  impeachment  of  his  wisdom* 

A  secret  reviling  of  it,  as  if  he  had  not  taken  due  consideration 
before  he  past  his  word ;  or  a  suspicion  of  his  power,  as  if  he  could 
not  accomplish  his  word.  We  tnist  the  physician's  skill  with  our 
bodies,  ana  the  lawyer's  counsel  with  our  estates  ;  but  are  loath  to 
rely  upon  God  for  the  concerns  of  our  lives.  If  he  be  wise  to  dis- 
pose of  us,  why  do  we  distrust  him  ?  If  we  distrust  him,  why  do 
we  embrace  an  opinion  of  wisdom  ?  Unbelief  also  is  a  contradiction 
to  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  gospel,  &c,  but  that  I  have  already 
handled  in  a  discourse  of  the  nature  of  unbelief. 

Use  3.  Of  comfort  God  hath  an  infinite  wisdom,  to  conduct  ua 
in  oar  affairs,  rectify  us  in  our  mistakes,  aiid  assist  us  in  our  straits. 
It  is  an  inestimable  privilege  to  have  a  God  in  covenant  with  us ;  so 
wise,  to  communicate  all  good,  to  prevent  all  evil ;  who  hath  infinite 
ways  to  bring  to  pass  his  gracious  inteutions  towards  us,  "How 
unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out"  (Rom. 
xi.  33)!  His  judgments  or  decrees  are  incomprehensibly  wise,  and 
the  ways  of  effecting  them  are  as  wise  as  his  resolves  effected  by 
them.  We  can  as  little  search  into  his  methods  of  acting,  as  we  can, 
into  his  wisdom  of  resolving ;  both  his  judgments  and  ways  are  un- 
searchable, 

1.  Comfort  in  all  straits  and  afflictions.  There  is  a  wisdom  in  in- 
flicting them,  and  a  wisdom  in  removing  them.  He  is  wise  to  suit 
his  mSiicines  to  the  humor  of  our  disease,  though  he  doth  not  to 
the  humor  of  our  wills :  he  cannot  mistake  the  nature  of  our  dis^ 
temper,  or  the  virtue  of  his  own  physic.  Like  a  skilful  phjsician^ 
he  sometimes  prescribes  bitter  potions,  und  sometimes  cheermg  cor- 
dials, according  to  the  strength  of  the  malady,  and  necessitv  of  the 
patient,  to  reduce  him  to  health.  As  nothing  comes  from  nim,  ]jn% 
what  is  for  our  good,  so  nothing  is  acted  by  him  in  a  rash  and  teme- 
rarious way.  His  wisdom  is  as  infinite  as  his  goodness ;  and  as  ex«» 
act  in  managing,  as  his  goodness  is  plentiful  in  streaming  out  to  us. 
He  uaderstands  our  griefe,  weighs  our  necessities,  and  no  remedies 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  his  contrivance.  When  our  feeble  wits  are 
bewildered  in  a  maae,  and  at  the  end  of  their  line  for  a  rescue,  the 
remedies  unknown  to  us  are  not  unknown  to  God.  When  we  know 
not  how  to  prevent  a  danger,  the  wise  God  hath  a  thousand  blocksf 
to  hy  in  the  way ;  when  we  know  not  how  to  free  ourselves  from  an 
oppressive  evil,  ne  hath  a  thousand  ways  of  relie£  He  knows  how 
to  time  our  crosses,  and  his  own  blessings.  The  heart  of  a  wisQ 
God,  as  well  as  the  heart  of  a  wise  man,  discerns  both  time  and 
j'ldgment  (Ecelea  viii.  6).  There  is  as  much  judgment  in  sending 
them,  as  judgment  in  removing  them.  How  comfortable  is  it  to 
think,  that  our  distresses,  tua  w^U  as  our  deliverances,  are  the  fruits 
ot  infinite  wisdom  I  Nothing  is  done  by  him  too  soon  or  too  slow; 
but  in  the  true  point  of  time,  with  all  its  due  circumstances,  most 
oonfeniently  for  his  glory  and.  our  good.  How  wise  is  Godtobrmg 
the  glory  of  our  salvation  out  of  thet  depths  of  a  seeming  ruin, 
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and  make  the  evils  of  affliction  subservient  to  the  good  of  ihfl 
afflicted. 

2.  In  temptations,  his  wisdom  is  no  less  employed  in  permitting 
them,  than  in  bringing  them  to  a  good  issue.  His  wisdom  in  leaa- 
ing  our  Saviour  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil,  was  to  fit  him  for  our 
succor ;  and  his  wisdom  in  suffering  us  to  be  tempted,  is  to  lit  us  for 
his  own  service,  and  our  salvation.  He  makes  a  thorn  in  the  flesh 
to  be  an  occasion  of  a  refreshing  grace  to  the  spirit,  and  brings  fortL 
cordial  grapes  from  those  pricking  brambles,  and  magnifies  hisgraa 
by  his  wisdom,  from  the  deepest  subtilties  of  heU.  Let  Satan's  in- 
tentions be  what  they  wiU,  he  can  be  for  him  at  every  turn,  to  out- 
wit him  in  his  stratagems,  to  baffle  him  in  his  enterprises ;  to  make 
him  instrumental  for  our  good,  where  he  designs  nothing  but  our 
/hurt  The  Lord  hath  his  methods  of  deliverance  from  him  (2 
/  Pet.  ii.  9).  "  The  Lord  knows  how  to  deliver  the  godly  out  of 
'  temptation." 

8.  In  denials,  or  delays  of  answers  of  prayer.  He  is  ffracious  to 
hear ;  but  he  is  wise  to  answer  in  an  acceptable  time,  and  succor  us 
in  a  day  proper  for  our  salvation  (2  Cor.  vi.  2).  We  have  partial 
affections  to  ourselves,  ignorance  is  natural  to  us  (Bom.  viiL  26). 
We  ask  we  know  not  what,  because  we  ask  out  of  imorance.  God 
grants  what  he  knows,  what;  is  fit  for  him  to  do,  and  fit  for  us  to  re- 
ceive ;  and  the  exact  season  wherein  it  is  fittest  for  him  to  bestow  a 
mercy.  As  God  would  have  us  bring  forth  our  fruit  in  season,  so 
he  will  send  forth  his  mercies  in  season.  He  is  wise  to  suit  his  rem- 
edy to  our  condition,  to  time  it  so,  as  that  we  shall  have  an  evident 
prospect  of  his  wisdom  in  it ;  that  more  of  Divine  skiD,  and  less  of 
human,  may  appear  in  the  issue.  He  is  ready  at  Our  call ;  but  he 
will  not  answer,  till  he  see  the  season  fit  to  reach  out  his  hand.  He 
is  wise  to  prove  our  faith,  to  humble  us  under  the  sense  of  our  own 
unworthiness,  to  wet  our  affections,  to  set  a  better  estimate  on  the 
blessings  prayed  for,  and  that  he  may  double  the  blessing,  as  we  do 
our  devotion:  but  when  his  wisdom  sees  us  fit  to  receive  his  good- 
ness, he  grants  what  we  stand  in  need  of  He  is  wise  to  choose  the 
fittest  time,  and  faithful  to  give  the  best  covenant  mercy. 

4.  In  all  evils  threatened  to  the  church  by  her  enemies.  He  hath 
knowledge  to  foresee  them,  and  wisdom  to  aisappoint  them  (Job.  v. 
13) ;  "  He  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness,  and  the  counsel 
of  the  froward  is  carried  headlong."  The  church  hath  the  wisdom 
of  God,  to  enter  the  lists  with  the  policy  of  hell.  He  defeated  the 
serpent  in  the  first  net  he  laid,  and  brought  a  glorious  salvation  out 
of  nell's  rubbish,  and  is  yet  as  skilful  to  disappoint  the  after-game 
of  the  surpentine  brood.  The  policy  of  hell,  and  the  subtilty  of  the 
world,  are  no  better  than  folly  with  God  (1  Cor.  iii.  19).  All  crea- 
tures are  fools,  as  creatures,  in  comparison  with  the  Creator.  The 
angels  he  chargeth  with  folly,  much  more  us  sinners.  Depraved 
understandings  are  not  fit  mates  for  a  pure  and  unblemished  mind. 
Pharaoh,  with  his  wisdom,  finds  a  grave  in  the  sea ;  and  Achito- 
phel's  plots  are  finished  in  his  own  murder.  He  oreaks  the  enemies 
Dy  his  power,  and  orders  them  by  his  skill  to  be  a  feast  to  his  people 
(rs.  Ixxiv.  14)    "  Thou  breakest  the  head  of  the  leviathan,  and  gav- 
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est  him  to  be  meat  to  the  people  in  the  wilderness."  The  spoils  of 
the  Egyptians'  carcasses,  cast  upon  the  shore,  served  the  Israelites' 
necessities  (or  were  as  meat  to  them) ;  as  being  a  deliverance  the 
church  might  feed  upon  in  all  ages,  in  a  wilderness  condition,  to 
maintain  their  faith,  the  vital  principle  of  the  soul.  There  is  a  wis- 
dom superior  to  the  subtiltie*'  of  men,  which  laughs  at  their  follies, 
and  "  hath  them  in  derision'  (Ps.  ii.  4).  "  There  is  no  wisdom  or 
counsel  against  the  Lord"  (Prov.  xxi.  80).  You  never  question  the 
wisdom  of  an  artist  to  use  his  file,  when  he  takes  it  into  his  hand. 
Wicked  instruments  are  God's  axes  and  files;  let  him  alone,  he  hath 
skill  enough  to  manage  them :  God  hath  too  much  affection  to  de- 
stroy his  people,  and  wisdom  enough  to  beautify  them  by  the  worst 
tools  he  uses.  He  can  make  all  things  conspire  to  a  perfect  harmony 
for  his  own  ends,  and  his  people's  good,  when  they  see  no  way  to 
escape  a  danger  feared,  or  attain  a  blessing  wanted. 

Use  4.  For  Exhortation.  1.  Meditate  on  the  wisdom  of  God  in 
creation  and  government  How  little  do  we  think  of  God  when  we 
behold  his  works  I  Our  sense  dwells  upon  the  surface  of  plants  and 
animals,  beholds  the  variety  of  their  colors,  and  the  progress  in 
their  motion ;  our  reason  studies  the  qualities  of  them ;  our  spirits 
seldom  take  a  flight  to  the  Divine  wisdom  which  framed  them.  Our 
senses  engross  our  minds  from  God,  that  we  scarce  have  a  thought 
free  to  bestow  upon  the  Maker  of  them,  but  only  on  the  by.  The 
constancy  of  seeing  things  that  are  common  stifles  our  admiration 
of  God,  due  upon  the  sight  of  them.  How  seldom  do  we  raise  our 
souls  as  fer  as  neaven,  in  our  views  of  the  order  of  the  world,  the 
revolutions  of  the  seasons,  the  nature  of  the  creatures  that  are  com- 
mon among  us,  and  the  mutual  assistance  they  give  to  each  other  1 
Since  God  hath  manifested  himself  in  them,  to  neglect  the  considera- 
tion of  them  is  to  neglect  the  manifestation  of  God,  and  the  way 
whereby  he  hath  transmitted  something  of  his  perfections  to  our  un- 
derstanding. It  renders  men  inexcusably  gililty  of  not  glorifying 
of  God  (Rom.  L  19,  20).  We  can  never  neglect  the  meditation  of 
the  creatures,  without  a  blemish  cast  upon  the  Creator's  wisdom. 
As  every  river  can  conduct  us  to  the  sea,  so  every  creature  points 
TLs  to  an  ocean  of  infinite  wisdom.  Not  the  minutest  of  them,  but 
rich  tracts  of  this  may  be  observed  in  them,  and  a  due  sense  of  God 
result  fiiom  them.  Tliey  are  exposed  to  our  view,  that  something 
of  God  may  be  lodged  in  our  minds ;  that,  as  our  bodies  extract 
their  quintessence  for  our  nourishment,  so  our  minds  may  extract  a 
quintessence  for  the  Maker's  praise.  Though  God  is  principally  to 
be  praised,  in  and  for  Christ,  yet,  as  grace  doth  not  rase  out  the  law 
of  nature,  so  the  operations  oi  grace  put  not  the  dictates  of  nature 
to  silence,  nor  suspend  the  homage  due  to  God  upon  our  inspection 
of  his  works.  God  hath  given  full  testimonies  of  this  perfection  in 
the  heavenly  bodies,  dispersing  their  light,  and  distributing  their  in- 
fluences to  every  part  of  the  world ;  in  framing  men  into  societies, 
gi\ing  them  various  dispositions  for  the  preservation  of  govern- 
ments ;  making  some  wise  for  counsel,  others  martial  for  action ; 
changing  old  empires,  and  raising  new.  Which  way  soever  we  cast 
our  eyes,  we  shall  find  frequent  occasions  to  cry  oiit,  "  0  the  depth 
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of  the  riches,  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God"  (Rom.  iL 
33")  1  To  this  purpose,  we  must  not  only  look  upon  the  bulk  and  out- 
siae  of  his  works,  but  consider  from  what  principles  they  were  raised, 
in  what  order  disposed,  and  the  exact  symmetry  and  proportion  of 
their  parts.  When  a  man  comes  into  a  city  or  temple,  and  only 
considers  the  surface  of  the. buildings,  they  will  amaze  his  sense,  but 
not  better  his  understanding,  unless  he  considers  the  methods  of  the 
work,  and  the  art  whereby  it  was  erected. 

(1.)  This  was  an  end  for  which  they  were  created.  God  did  not 
make  the  world,  for  naan's  use  only,  but  chiefly  fpr  his  own  glorv; 
for  man's  use  to  enjoy  his  creatures,  and  for  his  own  glorjr  to  be 
acknowledged  in  his  creatures,  that  we  may.  consider  his  art  in  fram- 
ing them,  and  his  skill  in  disposing  them,  and  not  only  gaze  u])on 
the  glass  without  considering  the  image  it  represents,  and  acquaint- 
ing ourselves  whose  image  it  is.  The  creatures  were  not  made  for 
themselves,  but  for  the  service  of  the  Creator,  and  the  service  of 
man.  Man  was  not  made  for  hiiiiself,  but  for  the  service  of  the 
Lord  that  created  him.  He  is  to  consider  the  beauty  of  the  crea- 
tion, that  he  may  thereby  glorify  the  Creator.  He  knows  in  part 
their  excellency ;  the  creatures  themselves  do  not  If,  therelore, 
man  be  idle  and  unobservant  of  them,  he  deprives  God  of  the  glory 
of  his  wisdom,  which  he  should  have  by  his  creatures.  The  iulierior 
creatures  themselves  cannot  observe  it.  If  man  regard  it  not,  what 
becomes  of  it?  his  glory  can  only  be  handed  to  him  bv  man.  The 
other  creatures  cannot  be  active  instruments  of  his  glory,  because 
they  know  not  themselves,  and  therefore  cannot  render  him  an  ac- 
tive praise.  Man  is,  thereipre,  bound  to  praise  God  for  himself,  and 
for  all  his  creatures,  because  he  only  knows  himself,  and  the  perieo- 
tions  of  the  creatures,  and  the  Author  both  of  himself  and  them. 
God  created  such  variety,  to  make  a  report  of  himself  to  us;  we 
are  to  receive  the  report,  and  tp  reflect  it  back  to  him.  To  what 
purpose  did  he  make  so  many  things,  not  necessary,  for  the  support 
and  pleasure  of  our  lives,  but  that  we  should  behold  him  in  them, 
aa  well  as  in  the  other?  We  cani^ot  behold  the  wisdom  of  God  in 
his  own  essence,  and  eternal  ideas,  but  by  the  reflection  of  it  in  the 
creatures :  as  we  cannot  steadily  behold  the  ^un  with  our  eye,  but 
either  through  a  glass,  or  by  reflection  of  the  image  of  it  in  the 
water.  God  would  have  us.  meditate  on  his  perfections ;  he  there- 
fore chose  the  same  day  wherein  he  reviewed  his  work  and  rested 
from  it,  to  be  celebrated  by  man  for  the  cpntemplatipn  of  him  (Gen. 
ii.  2,  3),  that  we  should  follow  his  example,  and  rejoice,  as  himself 
did,  in  the  frequent  reviews  of  his  wisdom  and  goodness  in  them. 
In  vain  would  the  icreatures  afford  matter  for  this  study,  if  they  were 
.wholly  neglected.  God  offers  something  to  our  consideration  in 
every  creature.  Shall  the  beams  of  God  shine  round  about  us,  and 
strike  our  eyes,  and  not  affect  our  mind*?  Shall  we  be  like  igno- 
rant children,  that  view  the  pictures,  or  point  to  the  letters  in  a 
book,  without  any  seuse  and  meaning?  How  shall  God  have  the 
homage  due  to  him  from  his  works,  if  man  hath  no  care  to  observe 
themf  The  148th  Psalm  is  an  exhortation  to  this.  The  view  of 
them  should  often  extract  from  us  a  wonder  of  the  like  nature  of 
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that  of  David^s  (Ps.  civ.  24) :  "  O  Lord,  how  wonderful  are  thy 
works,  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all !"  The  world  was  not 
created  to  be  forgotten,  nor  man  created  to  be  unobservant  of  it. 

(2.)  K  we  observe  not  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  views  of  the 
creatures,  we  do  no  more  than  brutes.  To  look  upon  the  works  of 
Gfod  in  the  world,  is  no  higher  an  act  than  mere  animals  perform. 
The  glories  of  heaven,  and  beauties  of  the  earth,  are  visible  to  the 
sense  of  beasts  and  birds.  A  brute  beholds  the  motion  of  a  man,  as 
it  may  see  the  wheels  of  a  clock,  but  understands  not  the  inward 
springs  of  motion ;  the  end  for  which  we  move,  or  the  soul  that 
acts  us  in  our  motion  ;  much  less  that  Invisible  Power  which  pre* 
sides  over  the  creatures,  and  conducts  their  motion.  If  a  man  do  no 
more  than  this,  he  goes  not  a  step  beyond  a  brutish  nature,  and  may 
very  well  acknowledge  himself  with  Asaph,  a  foolish  and  ignorant 
beast  before  God  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  22).  The  world  is  viewed  by  beasts, 
but  the  Author  of  it  to  be  contemplated  by  man.  Since  we  are  in 
a  higher  rank  than  beasts,  we  owe  a  greater  debt  than  beasts ;  not 
only  to  enjoy  the  creatures,  as  they  do,  but  behold  God  in  the  crea- 
tares,  which  they  cannot  do.  The  contemplation  of  the  reason  of 
God  in  his  worts,  is  a  noble  and  suitable  employment  for  a  rational 
craature :  we  have  not  otly  sense  to  perceive  them,  but  souls  to 
mind  them.  The  soul  is  not  to  be  without  its  operation  :  where  the 
operation  of  sense  ends,  the  work  of  the  soul  ought  to  begin.  We 
travel  over  them  by  our  senses,  as  brutes;  but  we  must  pierce 
farther  by  our  understandings,  as  men,  and  perceive  and  praise  Him 
that  lies  invisible  in  his  visible  manufectures.  Our  senses  are  given 
us  as  servants  to  the  soul,  and  oiir  souls  bestowed  upon  us  for  the 
knowledge  and  praise  of  their  and  our  common  Creator. 

(3.)  This  would  be  a  means  to  increase  our  humility.  We  should 
then  flag  our  wings,  and  vail  our  sails,  and  acknowledge  our  own 
visdom  to  be  as  a  drop  to  the  ocean,  and  a  shadow  to  the  sun.  We 
should  have  mean  thoughts  of  the  nothingness  of  our  reason,  when 
we  consider  the  sublimity  of  the  Divine  wisdom.  Who  can  seriously 
consider  the  sparks  of  mfinite  skill  in  the  creature,  without  falling 
down  at  the  feet  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  and  acknowledge  himself  a 
dark  and  foolish  creature  (Ps.  viii.  4,  6)  ?  When  the  Psalmist  con- 
sidered the  heavens,  the  moon,  and  stars,  and  God's  ordination  and 
dispel  of  them,  the  use  that  results  from  it  is,  **  What  is  man,  that 
thou  art  mindful  of  him  ?"  We  should  no  more  think  to  mate  him 
in  prudence,  or  set  up  the  spark  of  our  reason  to  vie  with  the  sun. 
Our  reason  would  more  willingly  submit  to  the  revelation,  when 
the  characters  of  Divine  wisdom  are  stamped  upon  it,  when  we  find 
lis  wisdom  in  creation  incomprehensible  to  us. 

(4.)  It  would  help  us  in  our  acknowledgments  of  God,  for  his 
goodness  to  us.  When  we  behold  the  wisdom  of  God  in  creatures 
below  us,  and  how  ignorant  they  are  of  what  they  possess,  it  will 
cause  us  to  reflect  upon  the  deeper  impressions  of  wisdom  in  the 
frame  of  our  own  bodies  and  souls,  an  excellency  far  superior  to 
theirs ;  this  would  make  us  admire  the  magnificence  of  his  wisdom 
and  goodness,  sound  forth  his  praise  for  advancing  us  in  dignity 
above  other  works  of  his  hands,  and  stamping  on  us,  by  infinite  art, 
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a  noliler  image  of  himself.  And  by  such  a  compariBoa  of  ours 
with  the  creatures  below  ua,  we  sbould  be  induced  to  act  excelle 
according  to  the  nature  of  our  souls ;  not  brutishly,  aocordiii 
the  nature  of  the'  creatures  God  hath  put  under  out  feet 

(5.)  By  the  contemplation  of  the  creatures,  we  may  receive 
assistance  in  clearing  our  knowledge  in  the  wisdom  of  redemf 
Though  they  cannot  of  themselves  inform  us  of  it,  yet  since 
hath  revealed  his  redeeming  grace,  they  can  illustrate  some  ] 
cukra  of  it  to  us.  Ilenoe  the  Scripture  makes  use  of  the  creat 
to  set  forth  things  of  a  higher  orb  to  ua  :  our  Saviour  is  call 
Sun,  a  Vine,  and  a  Lion ;  the  Spirit  likened  to  a  dove,  fire, 
water.  The  union  of  Clirist  and  his  church,  is  set  forth  b; 
marriage  union  of  Adam  and  Eve.  God  hath  placed  :n  corp 
things  the  images  of  spiritual,  and  wrapped  up  m  his  creating 
dom  the  representations  of  his  redeeming  grace :  whence  somt 
the  creatures,  natural  types  of  what  was  to  be  transacted  in  a 
formation  of  the  world,  and  allusions  to  what  God  intended  in 
by  Christ 

(6.)  The  meditation  of  God's  wisdom  in  the  creatures  is,  in 
a  beginning  of  heaven  upon  earth.  No  doubt  but  there  will 
perfect  opening  of  the  model  of  Divine  wisdom.  Heaven  i 
clearing  what  is  now  obscure,  and  a  full  discovering  of  what  b 
at  present  intricate  (Ps.  xxxvi.  9.) :  '  In  his  light  shall  we  see  1 
all  the  light  in  creation,  government,  and  redemption.  The  wit 
of  God  in  the  new  heavens,  and  the  new  earth,  would  be  to 
purpose,  if  that  also  were  not  to  be  recarded  by  the  inhabitan 
them.  As  the  saints  are  to  be  restored  to  the  state  of  Adam, 
higher ;  so  they  are  to  be  restored  to  the  employment  of  Adam, 
higher :  but  hia  employment  was,  to  behold  God  in  the  creat 
The  ivorld  was  so  soon  depraved,  that  God  had  but  little  joy  in 
man  but  little  knowledge  of  his  works.  And  aince  the  wisdoi 
God  in  creation  is  ao  little  seen  by  our  ignorance  here,  would 
God  lose  much  of  the  glory  of  it,  if  the  glorified  souls  should 
the  understanding  of  it  above?  When  their  darkness  shal 
expelled,  and  their  advantages  improved ;  when  the  eye  that  A 
lost  shall  be  fully  restored,  and  with  a  greater  clearness ;  whei 
creature  shall  be  restored  to  its  true  end,  and  reason  to  its  true 
ffection  (Horn.  viii.  21,  22i ;  when  the  fountains  of  the  deptl 
nature  and  government  shall  be  opened,  knowledge  shall  iucr 
and  according  to  the  increase  of  our  knowledge,  shall  the  admin 
of  Divine  wisdom  increase* also.  The  wisdom  of  God  in  erej 
was  not  surely  intended  to  lie  wholly  unobserved  in  the  gre 
part  of  it ;  but  since  there  waa  ao  little  time  for  the  full  obser\'i 
of  it,  there  will  be  a  time  wherein  the  wisdom  of  God  shall  e 
a  resurrection,  and  be  fully  contemplated  by  his  understanding 
^orified  creature. 

Exhort.  2.  Study  and  admire  the  wisdom  of  God  in  redemp 
Thi-i  is  the  duty  of  all  Christian.?.  We  are  not  called  to  unders 
the  great  depth"  of  philosophy ;  we  are  not  called  to  a  skill  in 
intricacies  of  civil  government,  or  understand  all  the  methoc 
phyaie;  but  we  are  called  to  be  Christians,  that  is.  studiers  of  Di 
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evangelical  wisdom.  There  are  first  principles  to  be  learned ;  but 
not  those  principles  to  be  rested  in  without  a  further  progress  (Heb. 
vi  1) :  "  Therefore,  leaving  the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ, 
let  us  go  on  to  perfection."  Duties  must  be  practised,  but  knowl- 
edge ife  not  to  be  neglected.  The  study  of  Gospel  mysteries,  the 
harmony  of  Divine  truths,  the  sparkling  of  Divine  wisdom,  in  their 
mutual  combination  to  the  great  ends  of  God's  glory  and  man's 
salvation,  is  an  incentive  to  duty,  a  spur  to  worship,  ana  particularly 
to  the  greatest  and  highest  part  of  worship,  that  part  which  shall 
remain  m  heaven ;  the  admiration  and  praise  of  God,  and  delight 
in  him.  If  we  acquaint  not  ourselves  with  the  impressions  of  the 
glory  of  Divine  wisdom  in  it,  we  shall  not  much  regard  it  as  worthy 
our  observance  in  regard  of  that  duty.  The  gospel  is  a  mystery ; 
and,  as  a  mystery,  hath  something  CTeat  and  magnificent  in  it  wor- 
thy of  our  daily  inspection ;  we  snail  find  fresn  springs  of  new 
wonders,  which  we  shall  be  invited  to  adore  with  a  religious  astonish- 
ment It  will  both  raise  and  satisfy  our  longings.  Who  can  come 
to  the  depths  of  "  God  manifested  in  the  flesh  r"  How  amazing  is  it 
and  unworthy  of  a  slight  thought,  that  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God 
should  purchase  the  happy  immortality  of  a  sinful  creature,  and 
the  glory  of  a  rebel  be  wrought  by  the  ignominy  of  so  great  a 
person!  that  our  Mediator  should  have  a  nature  whereby  to 
covenant  with  his  Father,  and  a  nature  whereby  to  be  a  Surety  for 
the  creature  I  How  admirable  is  it,  that  the  faalen  creature  should 
receive  an  advantage  by  the  forfeiture  of  his  happiness !  How  mys- 
terious is  it,  that  the  Son  of  God  should  bow  down  to  death  upon  a 
cross  for  the  satisfaction  of  justice ;  and  rise  triumphantly  out  of  the 
grave,  as  a  declaration,  that  justice  was  contented  and  satisfied!  that 
he  should  be  exalted  to  heaven  to  intercede  for  us ;  and  at  last  re- 
turn into  the  world  to  receive  us,  and  invest  us  with  a  glory  for- 
ever with  himself  I  Are  these  things  worthy  of  a  careless  regard, 
or  a  blockish  amazement  ?  What  understanding  can  pierce  into 
the  depths  of  the  divine  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  and  birth  of 
Christ;  the  indissoluble  union  of  the  two  natures  ?  What  capacity 
is  able  to  measure  the  miracles  of  that  wisdom,  found  in  the  whole 
draught  and  scheme  of  the  gospel  ?  Doth  it  not  merit,  then,  to  be 
the  object  of  our  daily  meditation  ?  How  comes  it  to  pass,  then, 
that  we  are  so  little  curious  to  concern  our  thoughts-  in  those  won- 
ders, that  we  scarce  taste  or  sip  of  these  delicacies  ?  that  we  busy 
ourselves  in  trifles,  and  consider  what  we  shall  eat,  and  in  what 
feshion  we  shall  be  dressed ;  please  ourselves  with  the  ingenious- 

Sof  a  lace  or  feather ;  admire  a  moth-eaten  manuscript,  or  some 
worn  piece  of  antiquity,  and  think  our  time  ill-spent  in  the 
contemplating  and  celebrating  that  wherein  God  hath  busied  him- 
self ana  eternity  is  designed  for  the  perpetual  expressions  of?  How 
incpiisitive  are  the  blessed  angels !  with  what  vigor  do  they  renew 
their  daily  contemplations  of  it,  and  receive  a  fresh  contentment 
from  it;  still  learning,  and  still  inquiring  (1  Pet  i.  12)1  Their  eye 
is  never  off  the  mercy-seat ;  they  strive  to  see  the  bottom  of  it,  and 
employ  all  the  understanding  they  have  to  conceive  the  wonders 
of  It     Shall  the  angels  be  ravished  with  it.  and  bend  themselves 
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down  to  study  it^  who  have  but  little  interest  in  it  ih  conipafison  of 
us,  for  whom  it  was  both  coirftrived  and  dispensed'; — and  shall  not 
our  pains  be  greater  for  this  hidden  tresasure?'  Is  not  that  worthy 
the  study  of  a  rational  creature,  that  is  worthy  the  study  of  the 
angelical  ?  There  must  indeed  be  paini^ ;  it  is  expressed  by  ^*  dig 
g"  (Prov.  ii.  4).     A  lazy  arm  will  not  sink  to  the  depth  o^  a  mine. 

he  neglect  of  meditating  on  it  is  inexcusable,  since  it  halii  the  title 
and  character  of  the  wisdom  of  God.  The  ancient  prophets  searche<^ 
into  it,  when  it  was  folded  up  in  shadows,  when  tney  saw  only  the 
fringes  of  Wisdom's  garment  (1  Pet.  i.  10) ;  and  shall  not  we,  since 
the  sun  hath  mounted  up  in  our  horizon,  and  sensibly  scattered  the 
light  of  the  knowledge  of  this  and  the  other  perfections  of  God? 
As  the-  Jewish  sabbath  was  appointed  to  celebrate  the  perfections  of 
God,  discovered  in  creation,  so  is  the  Christian  sabbath  appointed 
to  meditate  on,  and  bless  God,  for  the  discovery  of  his  perfections  in 
redemption.  Let  us,  therefore,  receive  it  according  to  its  w6rth: 
let  it  be  our  onlv  rule  to  walk  by.  It  is  worthy  to  be  valued  above 
all  other  counsels;  and  we  should  never  think  of  it  without  the 
doxology  of  the  apostle,  "  To  the  only  wise  God  be  glory  through 
Jesus  Christ,  for  ever  1"  that  our  speculations  may  end  in  aneclionate 
admirations,  and  thanksgivings,  fo!r  that  which  is  so  full  of  wonders. 
What  a  little  prospect  should  We  have  had  of  God,  and  the  happi* 
ness  of  man,  had  not  his  wisdom  and  goodness  revealed  these  things 
to  us  I  The  gospel  is  a  marvellous  light,  and^ould  not  be  regards 
with  a  stupid  ignorance,  and  pursiled  with  a  duller  practice. 

Exhort.  8.  Let  none  of  us  be  proud  of,  or  trust  in  our  own  wisdom. 
Man,  by  affecting  wisdom  out  of  the  way  of  God,  got  a  crack  in  his 
head!,  which  hath  contintied  five  thousand  years  and  upwards,  and 
ever  since  our  own  wisdom  and  "  knowledge  hath  perverted  us" 
(Isa.  xlviL  10).  To  be  guided  by  this,  is  to  te  under  tne  conduct  of 
a  blind  leader,  and  follow  a  traitor  and  enemy  to  God  and  ourselves. 
Man's  prudence  often  proves  hurtful  to  him :  he  often  accomplisheth 
his  ruin,  while  he  designs  his  establishment ;  and  finds  his  fall,  where 
he  thought  to  settle  his  fortune :  such  bad  eyes  hath  human  wisdom 
nfi^n  in  its  own  afeirs.  Those  that  have  been  heightened  with  a 
conceit  of  their  own  cimning,  have  at  last  proved  the  greatest  fools. 
God  delights  to  make  "  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world"  (1  Cor.  L 
20).  Thus  God  writ  folly  upon  the  crafty  brains  of  Ahithophel,  and 
simplicity  upon  the  subtle  projects  of  Herod  a^inst  our  Saviour ; 
and  the  devil,  the  prince  of  carnal  wisdom,  was  befooled  into  a  ftu^ 
thering  our  redemption  by  his  own  projects  to  hinder  it.  Carnal 
policy,  against  the  prescripts  of  Divine  wisdom,  never  prospers :  it  is 
like  an  ignis  fatuua^  which  leads  men  out  of  the  way  of  duty,  and  out 
of  the  way  of  security,  and  perverts  them  into  the  mire  and  dange^ 
ous  precipices.  When  Jeroboam  would  coin  a  religion  to  serve  hia 
interest  of  state,  he  tore  up  the  foundations  both  of  his  kingdom  and 
family.  The  wpy  the  Jews  took  to  prevent  a  fresh  invasion  of  the 
Eomans,  by  the  crucifying  Christ,  brought  the  judgment  more  swift 
upon  them  (John  xi.  48).  There  is  no  man  ruined  here,  or  damned 
hereafter,  but  by  his  own  wisdom  and  will.  (Prov.  iii.  5,  7),  "Th« 
fear  of  the  Loro,  and  departure  from  evil,  are  inconsistent  with  id 
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ovcnreening  (k)nceit  6f  our  Own  1^18(10111;"  and  leaning  to  our  own 
onderstandiBg,  is  inconsistent  with  a  trusting  in  the  Lord  with  all 
our  hearts.  It  is  as  much  a  deifying  ourselves,  to  trust  to  our  own 
wit,  as  it  is  a  deifying  the  creature  to  affect  or  confide  in  it,  superior 
to  God  or  equally  with  him.  The  true  way  to  wisdom  is  to  be  sen- 
sible of  our  own  folly  (1  Cor.  iii.  18),  "  K  any  man  be  wise,  let  him 
become  a  fool."  He  mat  distrusts  his  oWn  guidance,  will  more  se- 
curely and  successfully  follow  the  counsel  of  another  in  whom  he 
confides.  The  more  water,  or  any  other  liquor,  is  poured  out  of  a 
vessel,  the  more  air  enters.  The  more  we  distrust  our  own  wisdom, 
the  more  capable  we  are  of  the  conduct  of  God's. .  Had  Jehoshaphat 
relied  upon  his  own  policy,  he  might  have  found  a  defeat  when  he 
met  with  a  deliverance ;  but  he  disowned  his  own  skill  and  strength 
in  telling  Grod,  "  We  know  not  what  to  do,  but  our  eyes  are  upon 
thee"  (2  Ohron.  xx.  12).  Let  us,  therefore,  with  Agur,  disesteem  our 
own  understanding  to  esteem  Divine.  Human  prudence  is  like  a 
spider's  web,  easily  blown  away,  and  swept  down  hj  the  besom  of 
8ome  unexpected  revolution.  God,  by  his  infinite  wisdom,  can  cross 
the  wisdom  of  man,  and  make  a  man's  own  prudence  hang  in  his 
own  light  (Isa.  xxix.  14),  "The  understandmg  of  their  prudent 
men  shall  be  hid." 

Exhort.  4.  Seek  to  God  for  wisdom.  The  wisdom  we  have  by  na- 
ture, is  like  the  weeds  the  earth  brines  forth  without  tillage.  Our 
wisdom  since  the  fell,  'is  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  without  the  inno- 
ceney  of  the  dove :  it  flows  fix)m  self-love,  runs  into  self-interest.  It 
is  the  wisdom  of  the  flesh,  and  a  prudence  to  manage  means  for  the 
contending  our  lusts.  Our  best  wisdom  is  imperfect,  a  mere  nothing 
and  vanitv,  in  comparison  of  the  Divine,  as  our  beings  are  in  com- 
parison of  his  essence.  We  must  go  to  God  for  a  holy  and  innocent 
wisdom,  and  fiU  our  cisterns  j&x)m  a  pure  fountain.  The  wisdom 
that  was  the  glory  of  Solomon,  was  the  donation  of  the  Most  High. 
(James  i.  5\  "  I£  any  man  want  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  that 
giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not ;  and  it  shall  be  given 
him."  The  faculty  of  imderstanaing  is  from. God  by  nature ;  but  a 
heavenly  light  to  direct  the  imderstanding  is  from  God  by  grace. 
Children  have  an  understanding,  but  stand  in  need  of  wise  masters 
to  rectify  it,  and  form  judicious  notions  in  it.  "  There  is  a  spirit  in 
man,  but  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  gives  him  understanding" 
(Job  xxxii  8).  We  must  beg  of  Goa,  wisdom.  The  gospel  is  the 
wisdom  of  God ;  the  concerns  of  it  great  and  mysterious,  not  to  be 
known  without  a  "new  understanding"  (1  John  v.  20).  A  new  un- 
derstanding is  not  to  be  had  but  from  the  Creator  of  the  first.  The 
Spirit  of  God  is  the  "searcher  of  the  deep  things  of  God;"  the  re- 
vealer  of  them  to  us,  and  the  enlightener  of  our  minds  to  apprehend 
them;  and,  therefore,  called  a  "Spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation" 
(Eph.  L  17).  Christ  is  made  wisdom  to  us,  as  weU  as  righteousness ; 
not  only  by  imputation,  but  effusion.q  Seek  to  God,  therefore,  for 
that  wisdom  which  is  like  the  sun,  and  not  that  worldly  wisdom 
which  is  like  a  shadow :  for  that  wisdom  whose  effects  are  not  so  out- 
wardly glorious,  but  inwardly  sweet,  seek  it  from  him,  and  seek  it  in 

4  Seamao^s  Sermon  before  the  Plurliament. 
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hifl  -word,  tliat  is,  tlae  transcript  of  Divine  wisdom ;  "  through 
cepts  onderstandiDg  is  to  be  had"  (Ps.  cxiz.  104).  As  the 
of  meu  appears  in  their  laws,  so  doth  the  wisdom  of  Go< 
statutes.  By  this  means  we  arrive  to  a  heavenlj  sagacity. 
be  rejected,  what  wisdom  can  there  be  in  ua  7  a  dream  aDd 
only  (Jer.  viii^ :  "  They  have  rejected  the  word  of  the  Lc 
what  wisdom  is  in  them  ?"  Who  knows  how  to  order  any  c 
as  he  ought,  or  any  one  faculty  of  his  soul  ?  Therefore,  desi; 
direction  in  outward  concerns,  in  personal,  family,  in  pri^ 
public.  He  hath  not  only  a  wisdom  for  our  salvation,  out 
outward  direction.  He  doth  not  only  guide  us  in  the  o 
leave  Satan  to  raan^e  us  in  the  other.  Those  that  go  with 
a  witch  of  Endor,  go  to  hell  for  craft,  and  prefer  the  wisdon: 
hostile  serpent  before  the  holy  counsel  of  a  faithful  Creator. 
want  healUi  in  your  body,  you  advise  with  a  physician ;  if  d 
for  your  estate,  you  resort  to  a  lawyer ;  if  passage  for  a  voya 
address  to  a  pOot ;  why  not  much  more  yourselves,  your  i 
wise  God  ?  As  Pliny  said,  concerning  a  wise  man,  "  0,  S 
many  Catos  are  there  in  that  wise  peraon  1"  how  much  more 
than  men  or  angela  poaseaa,  is  infinitely  centered  in  the  wise 
Exhort.  5,  Submit  to  the  wisdom  of'^God  in  all  cases.  W 
was  inculcated  in  the  first  precept,  forbidding  man  to  eat  of  t 
■  of  the  "  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,"  but  that  he  shoi 
heed  of  the  swelling  of  his  mmd  against  the  wisdom  of  God 
a  wisdom  incomprehensible  to  fleah  and  blood ;  we  should  : 
in  our  minds,  and  resign  up  ourselves  to  it  in  our  practice, 
unreasonable  are  repinings  against  God,  whereby  a  creature 
ranee  indicts  and  judges  a  Creator's  prudence  I  Were  God  i 
wisdom,  and  only  mighty  in  power,  we  might  suspect  his  c 
Power  without  wisdom  and  goodness  is  an  unruly  and  ruinou 
in  the  world.  But  God  being  infinite  in  one,  as  well  as  thi 
we  have  no  reason  to  be  jealous  of  him,  and  repine  against  hi 
ods ;  why  should  we  quarrel  with  him  that  we  are  not  as  1 
as  wealthy  as  others ;  that  we  have  not  presently  the  mercy  wi 
K  he  be  wise,  we  ought  to  st^  his  time,  and  wait  his  leisure,  1 
"  he  is  a  God  of  judgment"  {Isa.  xxx.  18).  Presume  not  to  , 
the  time  which  his  discretion  hath  fixed ;  it  is  a  folly  to  thin 
it.  By  impatience  we  cannot  hasten  relief;  we  alienate  hiral 
by  debasing  him  to  stand  at  our  bar,  disturb  ourselves,  lose  tl 
fort  of  our  lives,  and  the  sweetness  of  his  mercy.  Submis 
God  we  are  in  no  case  exempted  from,  because  there  is  i 
wherein  God  doth  not  direct  all  the  acta  of  his  will  by  c 
"Whatsoever  is  drawn  by  a  straight  rule  must  be  right  and  st 
the  role  that  is  right  in  itself,  is  the  measure  of  the  straight 
everything  else ;  whatsoever  is  wrought  in  the  world  by  Go< 
be  wise,  good,  righteous;  because  God  is  essentially  wisdom 
ness,  and  righteousness. 

(1.)  Submit  to  Gud,  in  liis  revelations.  1.  Mc.isure  tliem 
reason ;  the  truths  of  the  gospel  must  be  received  with  a  seli 
neas  and  annihilation  of  the  creature.  If  our  reason  seems  to 
itaelf  against  revelation,  because  it  finds  no  testimony  for  it 
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own  light,  consider  how  crazy  it  is  in  natural  and  obvious  things, 
and  therefore  sure  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  enter  into  the  depths 
of  Divine  wisdom :  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  gospel  is  too  great  an 
ocean  to  be  contained  or  laved  out  by  a  cocldeshell.  It  were  not 
infinite,  if  it  were  not  beyond  our  finite  reach ;  our  reason  must  as 
well  stoop  to  his  wisdom,  as  our  wills  to  his  sovereignty.  How  great 
a  vanity  is  it  for  a  glow-worm  to  boast  that  it  is  as  full  of  light  as 
the  sun  in  the  firmament  1  for  reason  to  leave  its  proper  sphere,  is  to 
tall  into  confiisioi*,  and  thicken  its  own  darkness.  We  should  settle 
ourselves  in  the  belief  of  the  Scripture,  and  confirm  ourselves  by  a 
meditation  on  those  many  undeniable  arguments  for  its  Divine  au- 
thority,— ^the  fulfilling  of  its  predictions,  the  antiquity  of  the  writing, 
the  holiness  of  the  precepts,  the  heavenliness  of  the  doctrine,  the 
glorious  effects  it  hath  produced,  and  doth  yet  produce,  different 
trom  himian  methods  of  success ;  and  submit  our  reason  to  the  voice 
of  so  high  a  majesty.  2.  Not  to  be  too  curiously  inquisitive  into 
what  is  not  revealed.  There  is  something  hid  in  whatsoever  is  re- 
vealed. We  know  the  Son  of  God  was  begotten  from  eternity,  but 
how  he  was  begotten,  we  are  ignorant.  We  know  there  is  a  union 
of  the  Divine  nature  with  the  human,  and  that  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  dwells  in  him  bodily;  but  the  manner  of  its  inhabitation 
we  are  in  a  great  part  ignorant  of  We  know  that  God  hath  chosen 
some  and  reiused  others,  and  that  he  did  it  with  counsel ;  but  the 
reason  why  he  chose  this  man  and  not  that,  we  know  not ;  we  can 
refer  it  to  nothing  but  God's  sovereign  pleasure.  It  is  revealed  that 
there  will  be  a  day  wherein  God  shall  judge  the  world ;  but  the  par- 
ticular time  is  not  revealed.  We  know  that  God  created  the  world 
in  time ;  but  why  he  did  not  create  the  world  millions  of  years  before, 
we  are  ignorant  o^  and  our  reasons  would  be  bewildered,  in  their  too 
much  curiosity.  If  we  ask  why  he  did  not  create  it  before,  we  may 
as  well  ask  why  he  did  create  it  then  ?  And  may  not  the  same 
question  be  asked,  if  the  world  had  been  created  millions  of  years 
before  it  was?  That  he  created  it  in  six  days,  and  not  in  an  instant, 
is  revealed ;  but  why  he  did  not  do  it  in  a  moment,  since  we  are  sure 
he  was  able  to  do  it,  is  not  revealed.  Are  the  reasons  of  a  wise  man's 
proceedings  hid  from  us  ?  and  shall  we  ^resume  to  dive  into  the 
reason  of  the  proceedings  of  an  only  wise  God,  which  he  hath  judged 
not  expedient  to  discover  to  us?  Some  sparks  of  his  wisdom  he 
he  hath  caused  to  issue  out,  to  exercise  and  delight  our  minds ; 
others  he  keeps  within  the  centre  of  his  own  breast;  we  must  not  go 
about  to  unlock  his  cabinet.  As  we  cannot  reach  to  the  utmost 
Knes  of  his  power,  so  we  cannot  grasp  the  intimate  reasons  of  his 
wisdom.  We  must  sftill  remember,  that  which  is  finite  can  never  be 
able  to  comprehend  the  reasons,  motives,  and  methods  of  that  which 
is  infinite.  It  doth  not  "become  us  to  be  resty,  because  God  hath  not 
admitted  us  into  the  debates  of  eternity.  We  are  as  little  to  be 
curious  at  ni'hat  God  hath  hid,  as  to  be  careless  of  what  God  hath 
manjftsted.  Too  great  an  inquisitiveness  beyond  our  line,  is  as  much 
a  provoking  arrogance,  as  a  blockish  negligence  of  what  is  revealed^ 
is  a  slighting  ingratitude. 
(2.)  Submit  to  God  in  his  precepts  and  methods.    Since  they  are 
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the  results  of  infinite  wisdom,  disputes  against  them  are  not  t 
■what  ordera  are  given  out  by  infallible  Wisdom  are  to  be  en 
with  respect  ana  reverence,  though  the  reason  of  them  be  n 
to  our  purblind  minds.  Shall  God  have  less  respect  from 
earthly  princes,  whose  laws  we  observe  without  being  able 
into  the  exact  reason  of  them  all?  Since  we  know  he  ha 
will  without  an  understanding,  our  observance  of  him  mtist 
out  repining ;  we  must  not  think  to  mend  our  Creator's  1 
presume  te  judge  and  condemn  his  righteous  statutes.  If 
rise  up  in  opposition,  we  must  cross  its  motions,  and  silence 
murings;  hia  will  should  be  an  acceptable  will  to  us,  beeat 
wise  will  in  itself.  God  hath  no  need  to  impose  upon  us  ant 
us ;  he  hath  just  and  righteous  ways  to  attain  his  glory  and 
turea's  good.  To  deceive  us,  would  be  to  dishonor  hiaiself, 
tradict  Lis  own  nature.  He  caanot  impose  false  injurious 
or  unavailable  to  his  subjects'  happiness ;  not  false,  becau 
truth ;  not  inj  urioua,  because  of  hia  goodness ;  not  vain,  be 
his  wisdom.  Submit,  therefore,  to  him  in  hia  precepts,  an 
methods  too.  The  honor  of  his  wisdom,  and  the  interest  of 
piness,  call  for  it.  Had  Noah  disputed  with  God  about  bui 
ark,  and  listened  to  the  scoffe  of  the  senseless  world,  he  had 
under  the  same  fate,  and  lost  the  honor  of  a  preacher  am 
of  righteousness.  Had  not  the  Israelites  been  their  own  en 
they  had  been  permitted  to  be  their  own  guides,  and  retumi 
Egyptian  bondage  and  furnaces,  instead  of  a  Hberty  and  eart 
ity  in  Canaan?  Had  our  Saviour  gratified  the  Jews  by  de 
from  the  cross,  and  freeing  himseJf  from  the  power  of  his  adi 
he  might  have  had  that  faith  from  them  which  they  promis 
but  it  had  been  a  faith  to  no  purpose,  because  without  grou 
might  have  believed  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  but  he  c 
have  been  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  His  death,  the  great 
and  object  of  faitht  had  been  unaccomplished ;  they  had  ix 
God  pardoning  without  a  consent  to  his  justice,  and  sucl 
could  not  have  rescued  them  from  falling  into  eternal  miser 
precepts  and  methods  of  Divine  wisdom  must  be  submitted 
(3.)  Submit  to  God  in  all  crosses  and  revolutions.  Infin 
dom  cannot  err  in  any  of  his  paths,  or  step  the  feast  hair's 
from  the  way  of  righteousness ;  there  is  the  understanding  o 
every  motion ;  an  eye  in  every  wheel,  the  wheel  that  goes 
and  crusheth  ns.  We  are  led  by  fancy  more  than  reason :  v 
no  more  what  we  ask,  or  vhat  is  fit  for  us,  than  the  mother 
edee's  children  did,  when  she  petitioned  Christ  for  her  sons'  i 
ment,  when  he  came  into  his  temporal  kingdom  (Matt.  xx. : 
things  we  desire  might  pleasure  our  fancy  or  appetite,  but  im 
health:  one  man  complains  for  want  of  children,  but  kn 
whether  they  may  prove  comforts  or  crosses :  another  for 
health,  but  knows  not  whether  the  health  of  his  body  may  n 
the  disease  of  his  soul.  We  might  lose  in  heavenly  thinj 
possess  in  earthly  things  what  we  long  for,  God,  in  regar 
infinite  wisdom,  is  fitter  to  carve  out  a  condition  than  we  oc 
oar  shallow  reason  and  self-love,  would  wish  for  those  thii 
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are  injurioTis  to  God,  to  ourselves,  to  the  world;  but  God  always 
chooses  what  is  best  for  his  glory,  and  what  is  best  for  his  creatures, 
either  in  regard  to  themselves,  or  as  they  stand  in  relation  to  him, 
or  to  others,  as  parts 'of  the  world.  We  are  in  danger  from  our  self- 
love,  in  no  dai^r  in  complying  with  God's  wisdom :  when  Rachel 
would  die,  if  she  had  no  cnildren,  she  had  children,  but  death  with 
one  of  thenL(Gen,  xxx.  1).  Good  men  may  conclude,  that  whatso- 
ever is  done  by  God  in  them,  or  with  them,  is  best  and  fittest  for 
them ;  because  by  the  covenant  which  makes  over  God  to  them,  as 
their  God,  the  conduct  of  his  wisdom  is  assured  to  them  as  well  as 
any  other  attribute :  and,  therefore,  as  God  in  every  transaction  ap' 
pears  as  their  Gt)d,  so  he  appears^as  their  wise  Director,  and  by  this 
^sdom  he  extracts  good  out  of  evil,  makes  the  affliction  which  de*; 
stroys  our  outward  comforts  consume  our  inward  defilements;  and 
the  waves  which  threatened  to  swallow  up  the  vessel,  to  cast  it  upon 
the  shore:  smd  when  he  hath  occasion  to  manifest  his  anger  against 
his  people,  his  wisdom  directs  his  wratL.  In  judgment  he  hath  "  a 
work  to  do  upon  Zion ;"  and  when  that  work  is  aone,  he  punishes 
the  fruit  of  the  "  stout  heart  of  the  king  of  Assyria"  (Isa.  x.  12);  as 
in  the  answers  of  prayer  he  doth  give  oftentimes  "  above  what  we 
ask  or  think"  (Eph.  iii.  20),  so  in  outward  concerns  he  doth  above 
what  we  can  expect,  or  by  our  short-sightedness^  conclude  will  be 
done.  Let  us,  therefore,  in  all  things,  frame  our  minds  to  the  Divine 
Wisdom,  and  say  with  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  xlviL  4):  "  The  Lord  shall 
choose  our  inheritance  and  condition  for  us." 

Exk(ni.Q.  Censure  not  God  in  any  of  his  ways.  Can  we  under- 
stand the  full  scope  of  Divine  wisdom  in  creation,  which  is  perfected 
before  our  eyes?  Can  we,  by  a  rational  knowledge,  walk  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  earth,  and  wade  through  the  sea?  Can  we  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  the  heavens  ?  Are  all,  -or  most,  or  the  thou- 
sandth part  of  the  particles  of  Divine  i^cill,  known  by  us,  yea,  or  anjr 
of  them  thoroughly  known?  How  can  we,  then,  understand  his 
deeper  methods  in  things  that  are  but  of  yesterday,  that  we  have  not 
had  a  time  to  view?  We  should  not  be  too  quick,  or  too  rash,  in 
our  judgments  of  him:  the  best  that i we  attain  to,  is  but  feeble  con« 
jectures  at  the  designs  of  God.  As  there  is  something  hid  in  what^ 
soever  is  revealed  in  his  word,  so  there  is  something  inaccessible  to 
nsin  his  works,  as  well  as  in  his  nature  and  Majesty.  In  our  Sa« 
viour's  act  in  washing  his  disciples'  feet,  he  checKed  Peter's  contra- 
diction (J6hn  xiii  7):  "  What  I  do,  thou  knowest  not  now,  but  thou 
shaltknow  hereafter."  God  were  not  infinitely  wise  if  the  reason 
of  aU  his  acts  were  obvious  to  our  shallowness.  He  is  no  profound 
statesman,  whose  inward  intention  can  be  sounded  by  vulgar  heads 
at  the  first  act  he  starts  in  his  desimed  method.  The  wise  Grod  is,  in 
this,  like  wise  men,  that  have  notjbreasts  like  glasses  of  crystal,  to 
discover  all  that  they  intend.  There  are  "  secrets  of  wisdom  above 
our  reach"  (Job  xi.  6) ;  nay,  when  we  se^  all  his  acts,  we  cannot  sea 
all  the  draughts  of  his  skill  in  them^;  An  unskilful  hearer  of  a  mu« 
fiscal  lesson  may  receive  the  melody  with  his  ear,  and  understand  not 
the  rarities  of  the  composition  as  it  was  wrought  by  the  musician's 
mind.    Under  the  Old  Testament  there  was  more  of  Divine  power, 
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aD<3  less  of  his  wisdom  apparent  in  his  acts :  as  his  laws,  bo  ] 
were  more  fitted  tQ  their  sense.  Under  the  New  Testame 
is  more  of  wisdom,  and  leas  of  power ;  as  his  laws,  so  his  ( 
more  fitted  to  a  spiritual  mind ;  wisdom  is  less  discemil 
power.  Our  wisdom,  therefore,  in  this  case,  as  it  doth  othei 
consists  in  silence  and  expectation  of  the  end  and  event  of 
"We  owe  that  honor  to  God  that  we  do  to  men  wiser  than  o» 
to  imagine  he  hath  reason  to  do  what  he  doth,  though  our  i 
neaa  cannot  comprehend  it.  We  must  Buffer  God  to  he  wit 
ourselves,  and  acknowledge  that  there  is  something  sovereig 
wajs  not  to  be  measured  By  the  feeble  reed  of  our  weak  und 
ings.  And,  therefore,  we  rfiould  acquiesce  in  his  proceeding 
heed  we  be  not  found  slanderers  of  God,  but  be  adorers  ins 
censurers;  and  lift  up  our  heads  in  admiration  of  him  and  h 
instead  of  citing  him  to  answer  it  at  our  bar.  Many  thing 
first  appearance  may  seem  to  be  rash  and  unjust,  which,  in  t 
appear  comely  and  regular.  If  it  had  been  plainly  spoke  be: 
the  Son  of  God  should  die,  that  a  most  holy  person  should  1 
fled,  it  would  have  seemed  cruel  to  expose  a  son  to  misery 
to  inflict  punishment  upon  one  that  was  no  criminal ;  to 
gether  exact  goodness  and  phy^cal  evil ;  that  the  eovereigi 
die  for  the  muefactor,  and  the  observer  of  the  law  for  the  i 
of  it  But  when  the  whole  design  is  unravelled,  what  an  ac 
connexion  is  there  of  justice  and  mercy,  love  and  wisdon 
before  would  have  appeared  absurd  to  the  muddied  reason  i 
"We  see  the  gardener  pulling  up  some  delightful  flowers  by  tl 
digging  up  the  earth,  overwhelming  it  with  dung ;  an  ignor 
son  would  imagine  him  wild,  out  of  his  wits,  and  chaige  h 
spoiling  his  garden :  but  when  the  spring  ia  arrived,  the  s 
will  acknowledge  his  skill  in  his  former  operations.  The  I 
the  whole  design  and  methods  of  God  are  not  to  be  judged  ' 
this  world ;  the  full  declaration  of  the  whole  contexture  is  ] 
for  the  other  world,  to  make  up  a  part  of  good  men's  happ 
the  amazing  views  of  Divine  wisdom,  as  well  as  the  other  pei 
of  his  nature.  We  can  no  more  perfectly  understand  his 
than  we  can  his  mercy  and  justice,  till  we  see  the  last  line 
drawn,  and  the  fiill  expressions  of  them ;  we  should  ther 
sober  and  modest  in  the  consideration  of  God's  ways ;  "  h 
ments  are  unsearchable,  and  his  ways  past,  finding  out."  Tl 
of  his  wisdom  are  past  our  counting,  his  depths  not  to  be'& 
yet  they  are  depths  of  righteousness  and  equity  ;  though 
manifestation  of  that  equity,  the  grounds  and  methods  of 
ceedinga  are  unknown  to  us.  As  we  are  too  short  fully  i 
God,  so  we  are  too  ignorant  fully  to  comprehend  the  acts  < 
since  he  is  a  God  of  judgment,  we  should  wait  till  we  see  t 
of  his  works  (Isa.  xxx.  18).  And  in  the  meantime,  with  the 
in  the  text,  give  him  the  glory  of  all,  in  the  Eame  expreesio 
the  only  wise  God  be  glory,  through  Jesus  Christ  for  ever. 
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DISCOURSE   I. 


ON   THE   POWER   OF    GOD 


Job  xxvi  14^ — ^Lo  I  these  are  parts  of  his  ways :   bat  how  little  a  portion  is  heai'd  ol 
him  t  but  the  thunder  of  his  power  who  can  understand ! 

filLDiJ)  had,  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  entertained  Job  with  a  dis- 
oourse  of  the  dominion  and  power  of  God,  and  the  purity  of  hia 
righteousness,  whence  he  argues  an  impossibility  of  the  justification 
of  man  in  his  presence,  who  is  no  better  than  a  worm.  Job,  in  this 
chapter,  acknowledges  the  greatness  of  God's  power,  and  descants 
more  largely  upon  it  than  Bildad  had  done ;  but  doth  preface  it  with 
a  kind  of  ironical  speech,  as  if  he  had  not  acted  a  fidendly  part,  or 

J  pake  Uttle  to  the  purpose,  or  the  matter  in  hand :  the  subject  of 
ob's  discourse  was  the  worldly  happiness  of  the  wicked,  and  the 
calamities  of  the  godly :  and  Bildad  reads  him  a  lecture,  of  the  ex- 
tent of  God's  dominion,  the  number  of  his  armies,  and  the  Tinspotted 
rectitude  of  his  nature,  in  comparison  of  which  the  purest  creatures 
are  foul  and  crooked.  Job,  therefore,  from  ver.  1 — 4:,  taxeth  him  in 
a  kind  of  scoffing  manner,  that  he  had  not  touched  the  point,  but 
rambled  from  the  subject  in  hand,  and  had  not  applied  a  salve  pro- 
per to  this  sore  (ver.  2) :  "  How  hast  thou  helped  him  that  is  withoulj 
power  ?  how  savest  thou  the  arm  of  him  that  hath  no  strength  ?"  &c. ; 
your  discourse  is  so  impertinent,  that  it  will  neither  strengthen  *  a 
weak  person,  nor  instruct  a  simple  one.'  But  since  Bildaa  would 
take  up  the  argument  of  God's  power,  and  discourse  so  short  of  it. 
Job  would  show  that  he  wanted  not  his  instructions  in  that  kind, 
and  that  he  had  more  distinct  conceptions  of  it  than  his  antagonist 
bad  uttered :  and  therefore  from  ver,  5  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  he 
doth  magnificently  treat  of  the  power  of  God  in  several  branches. 
And  (ver.  5)  he  bJegins  with  the  lowest.  "  Dead  things  are  formed 
from  under  the  waters,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof:"  You  read  me 
a  lecture  of  the  power  of  God  in  the  heavenly  host :  indeed  it  is  visi- 
ble there,  yet  ot  a  larger  extent ;  and  monuments  of  it  are  found  in 
the  lower  parts.  What  do  you  think  of  those  dead  things  under  the 
earth  and  waters,  of  the  corn  that  dies,  and  by  the  moistening  influ- 
ences of  the  clouds,  spiings  up  again  with  a  numerous  progeny  and 
increase  for  the  nounshment  of  man  ?  What  do  you  think  of  those 
varieties  of  metals  and  minerals  conceived  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth ; 
those  pearls  and  riches  in  the  depths  of  the  waters,  midwifed  by  this 
power  of  God  ?    Add  to  these  those  more  prodigious  creatures  in  the 
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sea,  tlie  inliabitants  of  the  waters,  with  their  vastness  and  variety, 
which  are  all  the  births  of  Crod's  power ;  both  in  their  first  creation 
by  his  mighty  voice,  and  their  propagation  by  his  cherishing  provi- 
dence. Stop  not  here,  but  consider  also  that  his  power  extends  to 
hell ;  either  the  graves  the  repositories  of  all  the  crumbled  dust  that 
hath  yet  been  in  the  world  (for  so  hell  is  sometimes  taken  in  Scrip- 
ture :  ver.  6,  "  Hell  is  naked  before  him,  and  destruction  hath  no 
covering.")  The  several  lodgings  of  deceased  men  are  known  to 
hiin :  no  screen  can  obscure  them  from  his  sight,  nor  their  dissolu- 
tion be  any  bar  to  his  power,  when  the  time  is  come  to  compact 
those  mouldered  bodies  to  entertain  again  their  departed  souls,  either 
for  weal  or  woe.  The  grave,  or  hell,  the  place  of  punishment,  is 
naked  before  him ;  as  distinctly  discerned  bv  hina,  as  a  naked  body 
in  all  its  lineaments  by  us,  or  a  dissected  boay  is  in  all  its  parts  by  a 
skilftd  eye. 

Destruction  hath  no  covering ;  none  can  free  himself  from  the 
power  of  his  hand.  Every  person  in  the  bowels  of  hell ;  every  per- 
son punished  there  is  known  to  him,  and  feels  the  power  of  his 
wratk  From  the  lower  parts  of  the  world  he  ascends  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  power  of  God  in  the  creation  of  heaven  and  earth ; 
"  He  stretches  out  the  north  over  the  empty  places"  (ver.  7).  The 
north,  or  the  north  pole,  over  the  air,  which,  by  the  Greeks,  was 
called  void  or  empty,  because  of  the  tenuity  and  thinness  of  that 
element;  and  he  mentions  here  the  north,  or  north  pole,  for  the 
whole  heaven,  because  it  is  more  known  and  apparent  than  the 
southern  pole.  "  And  hangs  the  earth  upon  nothing :"  the  massy 
and  weighty  earth  hangs  like  a  thick  globe  in  the  midst  of  a  thin 
air,  that  there  is  as  much  air  on  the  one  side  of  it,  as  on  the  other. 
The  heavens  have  no  prop  to  sustain  them  in  their  height,  and  the 
earth  hath  no  basis  to  support  it  in  its  place.  The  heavens  are  as  if 
you  saw  a  curtain  stretched  smooth  in  the  air  without  any  hand  to 
nold  it ;  and  the  earth  is  as  if  you  saw  a  ball  hanging  in  the  air  with- 
out any  solid  body  to  under-prop  it,  or  any  line  to  hinder  it  from 
falling ;  both  standing  monuments  of  the  omnipotence  of  God.  He 
then  takes  notice  of  his  daily  power  in  the  clouds ;  "  He  binds  up 
the  waters  in  his  thick  clouds,  and  the  cloud  is  not  rent  under  them 
(ver.  8).  He  compacts  the  waters  together  in  clouds,  and  keep  them 
by  his  power  in  the  air  against  the  force  of  their  natural  gravity  and 
heaviness,  tUl  they  are  fit  to  flow  down  upon  the  earth,  and  perform 
his  pleasure  in  the  places  for  which  he  designs  them.  "  The  cloud 
is  not  rent  under  them ;"  the  thin  air  is  not  split  asunder  by  the 
weight  of  the  waters  contained  in  the  cloud  aoove  it.  He  causes 
them  to  distil  by  drops,  and  strains  them,  as  it  were,  through  a 
thin  lawn,  for  the  refreshment  of  the  earth ;  and  suffers  them  not 
to  fall  in  the  whole  lump,  with  a  violent  torrent,  to  waste  the 
industry  of  man,  and  bring  famine  upon  the  world,  by  destroy- 
ing the  fruits  of  the  earth.  What  a  wonder  it  would  be  to  see 
but  one  entire  drop  of  water  hang  itself  but  one  inch  above  the 
ground,  unless  it  be  a  bubble  which  is  preserved  by  the  air  en- 
closed within  it  I  What  a  wonder  would  it  be  to  see  a  gallon 
of  water  contained  in  a  thin  cobweb  as  strongly  aa  in  a  vessel 
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of  brass  I  Greater  is  the  wonder  of  Divine  power  in  those  thin 
bottles  of  heaven,  as  they  are  called  (Job  xxxvui.  87) ;  and  therefore 
called  his  clouds  here,  as  being  daily  instances  of  his  omnipotence: 
that  the  air  should  sustain  those  rolling  vessels,  as  it  should  seem, 
weightier  than  itself;  that  the  force  of  this  mass  of  waters  should 
not  break  so  thin  a  prison,  and  hasten  to  its  proper  place,  which  is 
below  the  air:  that  they  should  be  daily  confined  against  their 
natural  inclination,  and  held  by  so  slight  a  chain  ;  that  there  should 
be  such  a  gradual  and  successive  falling  of  them,  as  if  the  air  were 
pierced  with  holes  like  a  gardener's  watering-pot,  and  not  fall  in  one 
entire  body  to  drown  or  drench  some  parts  oi  the  earth.  These  are 
hourly  miracles  of  Divine  power,  as  little  regarded  as  clearly  visible. 
He  proceeds  (ver.  9),  "  He  holds  back  the  fece  of  his  throne,  and 
spreads  the  clouds  upon  it."  The  clouds  are  designed  as  curtains  to 
cover  the  heavens,  as  well  as  vessels  to  water  the  earth  (Ps.  cxlvii. 
S).  As  a  tapestry  curtain  between  the  heavens,  the  throne  of  God 
(Isa.  Ixvi.  1),  and  the  earth  his  footstool :  the  heavens  are  called  his 
throne,  because  his  power  doth  most  shine  forth  there,  and  magnifi- 
cently declare  the  glory  of  God ;  and  the  clouds  are  as  a  screen  be- 
tween the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  tender  plants  of  the 
earth,  and  the  weak  bodies  of  men.  From  hence  he  descends  to  the 
sea,  and  considers  the  Divine  power  apparent  in  the  bounding  of  it 
(ver.  10) ;  "  He  hath  compassed  the  waters  with  bounds,  till  the  day 
and  night  come  to  an  end."  This  is  several  times  mentioned  in 
Scripture  as  a  signal  mark  of  Divine  strength  (Job  xxxviii.  8-;  Prov. 
viii.  27).  He  hath  measured  a  place  for  the  sea,  and  struck  the  lim- 
its of  it  as  with  a  compass,  that  it  might  not  mount  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  land,  and  rain  the  ends  of  the  earth's  creation ;  and  this, 
while  day  and  night  have  their  mutual  turns,  till  he  shall  make  an 
end  of  time  by  removing  the  measures  of  it  The  bounds  of  the 
tumultuous  sea  are,  in  many  places,  as  weak  as  the  bottles  of  the 
upper  waters ;  the  one  is  contained  in  thin  air,  and  the  other  re- 
strained by  weak  sands,  in  many  places,  as  well  as  by  stubborn  rocks 
in  others ;  that,  though  it  swells,  foams,  roars,  and  the  waves,  en- 
couraged and  egged  on  by  strong  winds,  come  like  mountains  against 
the  shore ;  they  overflow  it  not,  but  humble  themselves  when  they 
come  near  to  those  sands,  which  are  set  as  their  lists  and  limits,  and 
retire  back  to  the  womb  that  brought  them  forth,  as  if  they  were 
ashamed  and  repented  of  their  proud  invasion :  or  else  it  may  be 
meant  of  the  tides  of  the  sea,  and  the  stated  time  God  hath  set  it  for  its 
ebbing  and  flowing,  till  night  and  day  come  to  an  end  ;■  both  that 
the  fluid  waters  should  contain  themselves  within  due  bounds,  and 
keep  their  perpetually  orderly  motion,  are  amazing  arguments  of 
Divine  power.  He  passes  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  commo- 
tions in  the  air  and  earth,  raised  and  stilled  by  the  power  of  God ; 
"  The  pillars  of  heaven  tremble,  and  are  astonished  at  his  reproof." 
By  pillars  of  heaven  are  not  meant  angels,  as  some  think,  but  either 
the  air,  called  the  pillars  of  heaven  in  regard  of  place,  as  it  continues 
and  knits  together  the  parts  of  the  world,  as  pillars  do  the  upper 
and  nether  parts  of  a  building :  as  the  lowest  parts  of  the  earth  are 

*  Coocei  in  loc 
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called  tbe  foundations  of  the  earth,  so  the  lowest  parts  of  the 
heaven  may  be  called  the  pillars  of  heaven  :*  or  else  by  that  phrase 
may  be  meant  mountains,  which  seem,  at  a  distance,  to  touch  the 
sky,  as  pillars  do  the  top  of  a  structure ;  and  so  it  may  be  spoken, 
according  to  vulgar  capacity,  which  imagines  the  heavens  to  be  sus- 
tained by  the  two  extreme  parts  of  the  earth,  as  a  convex  body,  or 
to  be  arched  by  pillars ;  whence  the  Scripture,  according  to  common 
apprehensions,  mentions  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  the  utmost  parts 
of  the  heavens,  though  they  have  properly  no  end,  as  being  round 
The  power  of  God  is  seen  in  those  commotions  in  the  air  and  earth, 
by  thunders,  lightnings,  storms,  earthquakes,  which  rack  the  air, 
and  make  the  mountains  and  hills  tremble  as  servants  before  a  frown- 
ing and  rebuking  master.    And  as  he  makes  motions  in  the  earth 
and  air,  so  is  his  power  seen  in  their  influences  upon  the  sea ;  "He 
judges  the  sea  with  his  power,  and  by  his  understanding  he  smites 
through  the  proud"  (ver.  12).     At  the  creation  he  put  the  waters 
into  several  channels,  and  caused  the  dry  land  to  appear  bare&ced 
ibr  a  habitation  for  man  and  beasts ;  or  rather,  he  splits  the  sea  by 
storms,  as  though  he  would  make  the  bottom  of  the  deep  visible, 
and  rakes  up  the  sands  to  the  surface  of  the  waters,  and  marshals 
the   waves  into  mountains  and  valleys.     After  that,  "he  smites 
through  the  proud,"  that  is,  humbles  the  proud  waves,  and,  by 
allaying  the  storm,  reduceth  them  to  their  former  level :  the  power 
of  &od  is  visible,  as  well  in  rebuking,  as  in  awakening  the  winds ; 
he  makes  them  sensible  of  his  voice,  and,  according  to  his  pleasure, 
exasperates  or  calms  them.     The   "striking  through  the  proud" 
here,  is  not,  probably,  meant  of  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptian 
army,  for  some  guess  that  Job  died  that  year,"  or  about  the  time  of 
the  Israelites  cominff  out  of  Egypt ;  so  that  this  discourse  here, 
being  in  the  time  of  his  affliction,  could  not  point  at  that  which  wbb 
done  after  his  restoration  to  his  temporal  prosperity.     And  now,  at 
last,  he  sums  up  the  power  of  God,  in  the  chiefest  of  his  works 
above,  and  the  greatest  wonder  of  his  works  below  (ver.  13) ;  "  By 
his  Spirit  he  hath  garnished  the  heavens ;  his  hand  hath  formed  the 
crooked  serpent,"  &c.     The  greater  and  lesser  lights,  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  the  ornaments  and  furniture  of  heaven  ;  and  the  whale,  a  pro- 
digious monument  of  God's  power,  often  mentioned  in  Scripture  to 
this  purpose,  and,  in  particular,  in  this  book  of  Job  (ch.  xli.) ;  and 
called  by  the  same  name  of  crooked  serpent  (Isa.  xxvii  1),  where  it 
is  applied,  by  way  of  metaphor,  to  the  king  of  Assyria  or  Egypt,  or 
all  oppressors  of  the  church.    Various  interpretations  there  are  of 
this   crooked  serpent:   some  understanding   that   constellation  in 
heaven  which  astronomers  call  the  dragon  ;  some  that  combination 
of  weaker  stars,  which  they  call  the  gaJaxia,  which  winds  about  the 
heaveng :  but  it  is  most  probable  that  Job,  drawing  near  to  a  con- 
clusion of  his  discourse,  joins  the  two  greatest  testimonies  of  God's 
power  in  the  world,  the  highest  heavens,  and  the  lowest  leviathan, 
which  is  here  called  a  bar  serpent,*  in  regard  of  his  strength  and 
hardness,  as  mighty  men  are  called  bars  in  Scripture  (Jer.  li.  30): 
"  Her  bars  are  broken  things."    And  in  regard  of  this  power  of  Goa 

*  Ooooei  ■  Drusius  in  loe,  *  As  the  word  sigoifies  in  the  Hebrew. 
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in  the  creation  of  this  oreature,  it  is  particularly  mtotioned  in  ih< 
catalogue  of  God's  works  (Cten.  i.  21);  "And  God  created  ^eat 
whales ;"  all  the  other  creatures  being  put  into  one  sum,  and  not 
particularly  expressed.  And  now- he  makes  use  of  this  lecture  in 
the  text,  "  Lo,  these  are  parts  of  his  ways ;  but  how  little  a  portion 
is  heard  of  him  ?  but  the  thunder  of  his  power  who  can  understand  ?" 
This  is  but  a  small  landscape  of  some  of  his  works  of  power ;  the 
outsides  and  extremities  oi  it ;  more  glorious  things  are  within  his 
palaces :  though  those  things  argue  a  stupendous  power  of  the  Crea- 
tor, in  his  works  of  creation  and  providence,  yet  they  are  nothing 
to  what  may  be  declared  of  his  power.  And  what  may  be  declared^ 
is  nothing  to  what  may  be  conceived ;  and  what  may  be  conceived, 
ia  nothing  to  what  is  above  the  conceptions  of  any  creature.  These 
are  but  little  crumbs  and  fragments  of  that  Infinite  Power,  which 
is,  ia  his  nature,  like  a  drop  in  comparison  of  the  mighty  ocean ;  a 
hiss  or  whisper  in  comparison  of  a  mightv  voice  of  thunder.y  This, 
which  I  have  spoken,  is  but  like  a  sparK  to  the  fiery  region,  a  few 
lines,  by  the  by,  a  drop  of  speech. 

The  thunder  of  his  power.  Some  understand  it  of  thunder  literally, 
for  material  thunder  in  the  air:  "  The  thunder  of  his  power,"  that 
is,  according  to  the  Hebrew  dialect,  "  his  powerful  thunder."  This 
is  not  the  sense ;  the  nature  of  thunder  in  the  air  doth  not  so  much 
exceed  the  capacity  of  human  understanding ;  it  is,  therefore,  rather 
to  be  understood  metaphorically,  "the  thunder  of  his  power,"  that 
is,  the  greatness  and  immensity  of  his  power,  manifested  in  the  mag- 
nificent miracles  of  nature,  in  the  consideration  whereof  men  are  as- 
tonished, as  if  they  had  heard  an  unusual  clap  of  thunder.  So 
thunder  is  used  (Job  xxxix.  25),  "  The  thunder  of  the  captains ;" 
that  is,  strength  and  force  of  the  captains  of  an  army :  and  nrer.  19), 
God,  speakinff  to  Job  of  a  horse,  saith,  "  Hast  thou  clothed  nis  neck 
with  thunder  r"  that  is,  strength :  and  thunder  being  a  mark  of  the 
power  of  Qt>d,  some  of  the  heathen  have  called  God  by  the  name 
of  a  Thunderer.*  As  thunder  pierceth  the  lowest  places,  and  alters 
the  state  of  things,  so  doth  the  power  of  God  penetrate  into  all  things 
whatsoever ;  the  thunder  of  his  power,  that  is,  the  greatness  of  his 
power;  as  "the  strength  of  salvation"  (Ps.  xx,  6),  that  is,  a  mighty 
fialvation. 

Who  can  understand?  Who  is  able  to  count  all  the  monuments 
of  his  power?  How  doth  this  little,  which  I  have  spoken  of,  exceed 
the  capacity  of  our  understanding,  and  is  rather  the  matter  of  our 
astonishment,  than  the  object  of  our  comprehensive  knowledge. 
The  power  of  the  greatest  potentate,  or  the  mightiest  creature,  is  but 
of  small  extent :  none  but  have  their  limits ;  it  may  be  understood 
how  fiir  they  can  act,  in  what  sphere  their  activity  is  bounded :  but 
when  I  have  spoken  aU  of  Divine  power  that  I  can,  when  you  have 
thought  all  that  you  can  think  of  it,  your  souls  will  prompt  you  to 

'  Oeoolamp. 

■  The  ancient  Gauls  worshipped  him  under  the  name  of  Taranis.  The  Greeks  caUed 
Jupiter  "^QovTaio^y  and  Thor ;  whence  our  Thursday  is  derived,  signifieth  Thunderer,  a 
title  the  Germans  gave  their  Gk>d.  And  Toran,  in  the  British  language,  signifies  than 
der.    Yew.  Idolo.  Ub.  IL  cap.  83.  Camb.  Britan.  p.  17. 
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conceive  something  more  beyond  what  I  have  spoken,  and  what  yoii 
have  thought.  His  power  shines  in  everything,  and  is  beyond  every- 
thing. There  is  infinitelv  more  power  lodged  in  his  nature,  not  ex- 
pressed to  the  world.  The  understanding  of  men  and  angels,  cen- 
tred in  one  creature,  would  fall  short  of  the  perception  of  the 
infiniteness  of  it  All  that  can  be  comprehended  of  it,  are  but  Utile 
fringes  of  it,  a  small  portion.  No  man  ever  discoursed,  or  can,  of 
Goas  power,  according  to  the  magnificence  of  it.  No  creature  can 
conceive  it;  God  himself  only  comprehends  it;  God  himself  is  only 
able  to  express  it.  Man's  power  being  limited,  his  line  is  too  short 
to  measure  the  incomprehensible  omnipotence  of  God.  "  The  thun- 
der of  his  power  who  can  understand  ?  that  is,  none  can.  The  text 
is  a  lofty  declaration  of  the  Ittvine  power,  with  a  particular  note  of 
attention,  Lo!  I.  In  the  expressions  of  it,  in  the  works  of  creation 
and  providence,  Lo^  these  are  his  ways;  ways  and  works  excelling 
any  created  strength,  referring  to  the  little  summary  of  them  he  had 
made  before.  IL  In  the  insufficiency  of  these  w^s  to  measure  his 
power,  But  how  little  a  portion  is  heard  of  him.  IIL  In  the  incom- 
prehensibleness  of  it.  The  thunder  of  his  power ,  who  can  understand  ? 
jDoctrine,  Infinite  and  incomprehensible  power  pertains  to  the  nature 
of  God,  and  is  expressed,  in  part,  in  his  works;  or,  though  there  be 
a  mighty  expression  of  Divine  power  in  his  works,  yet  an  incompre- 
hensible power  pertains  to  his  nature.  "  The  thunder  of  his  power, 
who  can  understand  ?" 

His  power  glitters  in  all  his  works,  as  well  as  his  wisdom  (Pa 
IxiL  \V\ :  "  Twice  have  I  heard  this,  that  power  belongs  unto  God." 
In  the  law  and  in  the  prophets,  say  some;  but  why  power  twice,  and 
not  mercy,  which  he  speaks  of  in  the  following  verse?  he  had  heard 
of  power  twice,  from  the  voice  of  creation,  and  from  the  voice  of 
government.  Mercy  was  heard  in  government  after  man's  fall,  not 
creation ;  innocent  man  was  an  object  of  God*s  goodness,  not  of  his 
mercy,  till  he  made  himself  miserable ;  power  was  expressed  in  both; 
or,  twice  have  I  heard  that  power  belongs  to  God,  that  is,  it  is  a  cei> 
tain  and  undoubted  truth,  that  power  is  essential  to  the  Divine  nature. 
It  is  true,  mercv  is  essential,  justice  is  essential ;  but  power  more  ap- 
parently essential,  because  no  acts  of  mercy,  or  justice,  or  wisdom, 
can  be  exercised  by  him  without  power ;  the  repetition  of  a  thing 
confirms  the  certamty  of  it  Some  observe,  that  God  is  called  Al- 
mighty seventy  times  in  Scripture.*  Though  his  power  be  evident 
in  all  his  worKs,  yet  he  hath  a  power  beyond  the  expression  of  it  in 
his  works,  which,  as  it  is  the  glory  of  his  nature,  so  it  is  the  comfort 
of  a  believer.  To  which  purpose  the  apostie  expresseth  it  by  an  ex- 
cellent paraphrasis  for  the  honor  of  the  Divine  nature  (Eph.  iii.  20): 
"  Now  unto  him  that  is  able  to  do  exceeding  abundantly  above  all 
that  we  can  ask  or  think,  unto  him  be  glory  in  the  churches."  We 
have  reason  to  acknowledge  him  Almighty,  who  hath  a  power  of 
acting  above  our  power  of  understanding.  Who  could  have  imag- 
ined such  a  powerful  operation  in  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  and 
the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  which  the  apostle  seems  to  hint  at  in 
that  place  7    His  power  is  expressed  by  '^  horns  in  his  hands"  (Habi 

'  LoBMUB,  de  Perfect.  Divin.  lib.  y.  cap^  1. 
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ill  4) ;  because  all  the  works  of  his  hands  are  wrought  with  Almighty 
strength.  Power  is  also  used  as  a  name  of  God  (Mark.  xiv.  62 ) : 
"The  Son  of  Man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power,"  that  is,  at  the 
right  hand  of  God ;  Goa  and  power  are  so  inseparable,  that  they 
are  reciprocated.  As  his  essence  is  immense,  not  to  be  confined  in 
place ;  as  it  is  eternal,  not  to  be  measured  by  time ;  so  it  is  Almighty^ 
not  to  be  limited  in  re^rd  of  action. 

1.  It  is  ingenuously  illustrated  by  some  by  a  unit  ;*>  all  numbers  de- 
pend upon  it ;  it  makes  numbers  by  addition,  multiplies  them  unexpres- 
sibly ;  when  one  unit  is  removed,  from  a  number,  how  vastly  doth  it 
diminish  it  I  It  gives  perfection  to  all  other  numbers,  it  receives  per- 
fection from  none.  If  you  add  a  imit  before  100,  how  doth  it  mul- 
tiply it  to  1,100 1  If  you^  set  a  unit  before  20,000,000,  it  presently 
makes  the  number  swell  up  to  120,000,000;  and  so  powerful  is  a 
unit,  by  adding  it  to  numbers,  that  it  will  infinitely  enlarge  them  to 
such  a  vastness,  that  shall  transcend  the  capacity  ot  the  best  arithme- 
tician to  count  them.  By  such  a  meditation  as  this,  you  may  have 
some  prospect  of  the  power  of  that  God  who  is  only  unity ;  the  be- 
ginning of  all  things,  as  a  imit  is  'the  beginning  of  all  numbers ;  and 
can  perform  as  many  things  really,  as  a  unit  can  numerically ;  that 
is,  can  do  as  much  in  the  making  of  creatures,  as  a  unit  can  do  in 
the  mi^ltiplying  of  numbers.  The  omnipotence  of  God  was  scarce 
denied  by  any  heathen  that  did  not;  deny  the  being  of  a  God;  and 
that  was  Pliny,  and  that  upon  weak  argumenta 

2.  Indeed  we  cannot  have  a  conception  of  God,  if  we  conceive 
him  not  most  powerftd,  as  well  as  most  wise ;  he  is  not  a  God  that 
cannot  do  what  he  will,  and  perform  all  his  pleasure.  If  we  imag- 
ine  him  restrained  in  his  power,  we  imagine  him  limited  in  his  es- 
sence ;  as  he  hath  an  infinite  knowledge  to  know  what  is  possible, 
he  cannot  be  without  an  infinite  power  to  do  what  is  possible ;  as  he 
hath  a  will  to  resolve  what  he  sees  good,  so  he  cannot  want  a  power 
to  effect  what  he  sees  good  to  decree ;  as  the  essence  of  a  creature 
cannot  be  conceived  without  that  activity  that  belongs  to  his  nature ; 
as  when  you  conceive  fire,  you  cannot  conceive  it  without  a  power 
of  homing  and  wanning ;  and  when  you  conceive  water,  you  cannot 
conceive  it  without  a  power  of  moistening  and  cleansing :  so  you 
cannot  conceive  an  infinite  essence  without  an  infinite  power  of  ac- 
tivity ;  and  therefore  a  heathen  could  say,  "  K  you  know  God,  you 
know  he  can  do  all  things ;"  and  therefore,  saith  Austin,  "  Give  me 
not  only  a  Christian,  but  a  Jew ;  not  only  a  Jew,  but  a  heathen,  that 
will  deny  God  to  be  Almighty."  A  Jew,  a  heathen,  may  deny 
Christ  to  be  omnipotent,  but  no  heathen  will  deny  God  to  be  omnip- 
otent, and  no  devil  will  deny  either  to  be  so :  God  cannot  be  con- 
ceived without  some  power,  for  then  he  must  be  conceived  without 
action.  Whose,  then,  are  those  products  and  effects  of  power,  which 
are  visible  to  us  in  the  world?  to  whom  do  they  belong?  who  is  the 
Father  of  them  ?  God  cannot  be  conceived  without  a  power  suitable 
to  his  nature  and  essence.  If  we  imagine  him  to  be  of  an  infinite 
essence,  we  must  imagine  him  to  be  of  an  infinite  power  and 
strengtL 

^  Fotherby,  Atheomastic,  pp.  806,  a07. 
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In  particular,  I  shall  show — ^I.  The  nature  of  God's  power.  IL 
Reasons  to  prove  that  God  must  needs  be  powerful.  IlL  How  his 
powerappears  in  creation,  in  goveninient,  in  redemption.  IV.  The  Use. 

I.  What  this  power  is ;  or  the  nature  of  it. 

1.  Power  sometimes  signifies  authority  :  and  a  man  is  said  to  be 
mighty  and  powerful  in  regard  of  his  ^dominion,  and  the  right  he 
hatn  to  command  multitudes  of  other  persons  to  take  his  part ;  but 
power  taken  for  strength,  and  power  taken  for  authority,  are  distinc* 
things,  and  may  be  separated  from  one  another.  Power  may  be 
without  authority ;  as  in  suocessftd  invasions,  that  have  no  just  &un* 
dation.  Authority  may  be  without  power;  as  in  a  just  prince,  ex- 
pelled by  an  unjust  rebellion,  the  authority  resides  in  hmi,  though 
he  be  overpowered,  and  is  destitute  of  strength  to  support  and  exer- 
cise that  authority.  The  power  of  God  is  not  to  be  tmderstood  of 
his  authority  and  dominion,  but  his  strength  to  act ;  and  the  word  in 
the  text  properly  signifies  strength,* 

2.  This  power  is  divided  ordinarily  into  absolute  and  ordinate. 
Absolute,  IS  that  power  whereby  God  is  able  to  do  that  which  he 
will  not  do,  but  is  possible  to  be  done ;  ordinate,  is  that  power 
whereby  God  doth  that  which  he  hath  decreed  to  do,  that  is,  which 
he  hath  ordained  or  appointed  to  be  exercised  ;^  which  are  not  dis- 
tinct powers,  but  one  and  the  same  power.  His  ordinate  power  is  a 
part  of  his  absolute ;  for  if  he  had  not  a  power  to  do  every  thing  that 
ne  could  wiL,  he  might  not  have  the  power  to  do  everything  that  he 
doth  will.  The  object  of  his  absolute  power  is  all  things  possi- 
ble ;  such  things  that  imply  not  a  contradiction,  such  that  are  not 
repugnant  in  their  own  nature  to  be  done,  and  such  as  are  not  con- 
trary to  the  nature  and  perfections  of  God  to  be  done.  Those  things 
that  are  repugnant  in  their  own  nature  to  be  done  are  several,  as  to 
make  a  thing  which  is  past  not  to  be  past  As,  for  example,  the 
world  is  created ;  God  could  have  chose  whether  he  would  create 
the  world,  and  after  it  is  created  he  hath  power  to  dissolve  it ;  but 
after  it  was  created,  and  when  it  is  dissolved,  it  will  be  eternally 
true,  that  the  world  was  created,  and  that  it  was  dissolved ;  for  it  is 
impossible,  that  that  which  was  once  true,  should  ever  be  false :  if  it 
be  true  that  the  world  was  created,  it  will  forever  be  true  that  it  was 
created,  and  cannot  be  otherwise.  And  also,  if  it  be  once  true  that 
God  hath  decreed,  it  is  impossible  in  its  own  nature  to  be  true  that 
God  hath  not  decreed.  Some  things  are  repugnant  to  the  nature 
and  perfections  of  God ;  as  it  is  impossible  for  his  nature  to  die  and 
perish ;  impossible  for  him,  in  regard  of  truth,  to  lie  and  deceive. 
But  of  this  hereafter ;  only  at  present  to  understand  the  object  of 
God^s  absolute  power  to  be  things  possible,  that  is,  possible  in  nature ; 
not  by  any  strength  in  themsdves,  or  of  themselves ;  for  nothing 
bath  no  strength,  and  everything  is  nothing  before  it  comes  into 
being  ;«^  so  God,  by  his  absolute  power,  might  have  prevented  the 
sin  of  the  fidlen  angels,  and  so  have  preserved  them  in  their  first 
habitation.  He  might,  by  his  absolute  power,  have  restrained  the 
devil  from  tempting  of  Eve,  or  restrained  her  and  Adam  from  swal- 

•  *rm^  Sept  odevoc.  *  Scaliger,  Publ.  Ezercit  t66,  §  8. 

•  fittius  in  Sent.  Ub.  l  dist,  48.  S  ^ 
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lowing  the  bait,  and  joining  hands  with  the  temptation.  By  his  ab- 
solute power,  God  might  have  given  the  reins  to  Peter  to  betray  his 
Master,  as  well  as  to  deny  him ;  and  employed  Judas  in  the  same 
glorious  and  successful  service,  wherein  he  employed  Paul.  By  his 
absolute  power,  he  might  have  created  the  world  millions  of  years 
before  he  did  create  it,  and  can  reduce  it  into  its  empty  nothing  this 
moment  This  the  Baptist  afl&rms,  when  he  tells  us,  "  That  God  is 
able  of  these  stones  (meaning  the  stones  in  the  wilderness,  and  not 
the  people  which  came  out  to  him  out  of  Judea,  which  were  children 
of  Abraham)  to  raise  up  children  to  Abraham"  (Matt.  iii.  9) ;  that  is, 
there  is  a  possibility  of  such  a  thing  there  is  no  contradiction  in  it, 
but  that  God  is  able  to  do  it  if  he  please.  But  now  the  object  of  his 
ordinate  power,  is  all  things  ordained  by  him  to  be  done,  all  things 
decreed  by  him ;  and  because  of  the  divine  ordination  of  things, 
this  power  is  called  ordinate ;  and  what  is  thus  ordained  by  him  he 
cannot  but  do,  because  of  his  unchangeableness.  Both  those  powers 
are  expressed  (Matt.  xxvi.  53,  54\  "  My  Father  can  send  twelve 
l^ions  of  angels,"  there  is  his  absolute  power ;  "  but  how  then  shall 
the  Scriptures  be  fulfilled,  that  thus  it  must  be  ?"  there  is  his  ordi- 
nate power.  As  his  power  is  free  from  any  act  of  his  will,  it  is  called 
absolute ;  as  it  is  joined  with  an  act  of  his  will,  it  is  called  ordinate. 
His  absolute  power  is  necessary,  and  belongs  to  his  nature ;  his  ordi- 
nate power  is  free,  and  belongs  to  his  will ; — a  power  guided  by  his 
will, — ^not,  as  I  said  before,  that  they  are  two  distinct  powers,  both 
belonging  to  his  nature,  but  the  latter  is  the  same  with  the  former, 
only  it  is  guided  by  his  will  and  wisdom. 

3.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  power  of  God  is  that  ability  and 
strength^  whereby  he  can  bring  to  pass  whatsoever  he  please ;  what- 
soever his  infinite  wisdom  can  direct,  and  whatsoever  the  infinite 
purity  of  his  wiU  can  resolve.  Power,  in  the  primary  notion  of  it, 
doth  not  signify  an  act,  but  an  ability  to  bring  a  thing  into  act ;  it 
is  power,  as  able  to  act  before  it  dotn  actually  produce  a  thing :  as 
God  had  ^  ability  to  create  before  he  did  create,  he  had  power  be- 
fore he  acted  that  power  without.  Power  notes  the  principle  of  the 
action,  and,  therefore,  is  greater  than  the  act  itself  Power  exercised 
and  diffused,  in  bringing  forth  and  nursing  in  its  particular  objects 
without,  is  inconceivably  less  than  that  strength  which  is  infinite  in 
himself,  the  same  with  his  essence,  and  is  indeed  himself:  by  his 
power  exercised  he  doth  whatsoever  he  actually  wills ;  but  by  the 
power  in  his  nature,  he  is  able  to  do  whatsoever  he  is  able  to  will. 
Tue  will  of  creatures  may  be,  and  is  more  extensive  than  their 
power ;  and  their  power  more  contracted  and  shortened  than  their 
will :  but,  as  the  prophet  saith,  "  His  counsel  shall  stand,  and  he 
will  do  all  his  pleasure"  (Isa.  xlvi.  lOV  His  power  is  as  great  as  his 
will,  that  is,  whatsoever  can  fall  witnin  the  verge  of  his  will,  falls 
within  the  compass  of  his  power.  Though  he  will  never  actually 
will  this  or  that,  yet  supposing  he  should  will  it,  he  is  able  to  per- 
form it :  so  that  you  must,  in  your  notion  of  Divine  power,  enlarge 
it  further  than  to  think  God  can  only  do  what  he  hath  resolved  to 
do ;  but  that  he  hath  as  infinite  a  capacity  of  power  to  act,  as  he  hath 
an  infinite  capacity  of  will  to  resolve.    Besides,  this  power  is  of  that 
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nature,  that  he  can  do  whatsoever  he  pleases  without  difficnlty,  with- 
out resistance ;  it  cannot  be  checked,  restrained,  frustrated.^  As  he 
can  do  all  things  possible  in  regard  of  the  object,  he  can  do  all'things 
easily  in  regard  of  the  manner  of  acting :  what  in  human  artificer 
is  knowledge,  labor,  industry,  that  in  God  is  his  will ;  his  will  works 
without  labor ;  his  works  stand  forth  as  he  wills  them.  Hands  and 
arms  are  ascribed  to  him  for  our  conceptions,  because  our  power  of 
acting  is  distinct  from  our  will ;  but  God's  power  of  acting  is  not 
really  distinct  from  his  will ;  it  is  sufficient  to  the  existence  of  a 
thing  that  God  wills  it  to  exist ;  he  can  act  what  he  will  only  by  his 
will,  without  any  instruments.  He  needs  no  matter  to  work:  upon, 
because  he  can  make  something  from  nothing ;  all  matter  owes  itself 
to  his  creative  power :  he  needs  no  time  to  work  in,  for  he  can  make 
time  when  he  pleases  to  begin  to  work :  he  needs  no  copy  fb  work 
by  ;  himself  is  his  own  pattern  and  copy  in  his  works.  All  created 
agents  want  matter  to  work  upon,  instruments  to  work  with,  copies 
to  work  by ;  time  to  bring  either  the  births  of  their  minds,  or  the 
works  of  their  hands,  to  perfection :  but  the  power  of  God  needs 
none  of  these  things,  but  is  of  a  vast  and  incomprehensible  nature, 
beyond  all  these.  As  nothing  can  be  done  ^dthout  the  compass  of 
it,  so  itself  is  without  the  compass  of  every  created  understanding. 

4.  This  power  is  of  a  distmct  conception  from  the  wisdom  and 
will  of  God.  They  are  not  really  distinct,  but  according  to  our  con- 
ceptions. We  cannot  discourse  of  Divine  things,  without  obfler\'ing 
some  proportion  of  tl^em  with  human,  ascribing  unto  Gt>d  the  jyer- 
fections,  sifted  from  the  imperfections  of  our  nature.  In  us  there 
are  three  orders— of  understanding,  will,  power ;  and,  accordingly, 
three  acts,  counsel,  resolution,  execution ;  which,  though  they  arc 
distinct  in  us,  are  not  really  distinct  in  God.  In  our  conceptions,  the 
apprehension  of  a  thing  belongs  to  the  understanding  of  God  ;  de- 
termination, to  the  will  of  God ;  direction,  to  the  wisdom  of  God ; 
execution,  to  the  power  of  God.  The  knowledge  of  Gkxi  regards  a 
thing  as  possible,  and  as  it  maj  be  done ;  the  wisdom  of  God  re- 
gards a  tning  as  fit,  and  convenient  to  be  done ;  the  will  of  God  re- 
solves that  it  shall  be  done ;  the  power  of  God  is  the  application  of 
his  will  to  effect  what  it  hath  resolved.  Wistlom  is  a  fixing  the 
being  of  things,  the  measures  and  perfections  of  their  several  beings; 
power  is  a  conferring  those  perfections  and  beings  upon  them.  His 
power  is  his  ability  to  act,  and  his  wisdom  is  the  director  of  his  ac- 
tion :  his  will  orders,  his  wisdom  guides,  and  his  power  effects.  His 
will  as  the  spring,  and  his  power  as  the  worker,  are  expressed  (Ps. 
cxv.  8).  "  He  hath  done  whatsoever  he  pleased.  He  commandecl, 
and  they  were  created"  (Ps.  cxl.  5) ;  and  all  three  expressed  (Eph.  i. 
11\  "  Who  works  all  things  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own 
will :"  so  that  the  power  of  God  is  a  perfection,  as  it  were,  subor- 
dinate to  his  understanding  and  will,  to  execute  the  results  of  his 
wisdom,  and  the  orders  of  his  will ;  to  his  wisdom  as  directing,  be- 
cause he  works  skilfully  ;  to  his  will  as  moving  and  applying,  be- 
cause he  works  voluntarily  and  freely.  The  exercise  of  ms  power 
depends  upon  his  will :  his  will  is  the  supreme  cause  of  everything 

'  Ora.  Syntag.  lib.  ill  cap.  17.  p.  611. 
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that  stands  up  in  time,  and  all  things  receive  a  being  as  he  wills 
them.  His  power  is  but  will  perpetually  working,  and  diffusing  it- 
self in  the  season  his  will  hatn  fixed  from  eternity ;  it  is  his  eternal 
will  in  perpetual  and  successive  springs  and  streams  ir  the  creatures; 
it  is  nothing  else  but  the  constant  emcacy  of  his  omnipotent  will. 
Thist  must  be  understood  of  his  ordinate  power ;  but  his  absolute 
power  is  larger  than  his  resolving  will :  for  though  the  Scripture 
teUs  us,  "  He  hath  done  whatsoever  he  will,"  yet  it  teUs  us  not,  that 
he  hath  done  whatsoever  he  could :  he  can  do  thin^  that  he  will 
never  do.  Again,  his  power  is  distinguished  from  his  will  in  regard 
of  the  exercise  of  it,  which  is  after  the  act  of  his  will :  his  will  was 
conversant  about  objects,  when  his  power  was  not  exercised  about 
them.  Ci natures  were  the  objects  of  his  will  from  eternity,  but  they 
i»ere  not  from  eternity  the  effects  of  his  power.  His  purpose  to 
create  was  from  eternity,  but  the  execution  of  his  purpose  was  in 
time.  Now  this  execution  of  his  will  we  caU  his  ordinate  power: 
his  wisdom  and  his  will  are  supposed  antecedent  to  his  power,  as  the 
counsel  and  resolve ;  as  the  cause  precedes  the  performance  of  the 
purpose  as  the  effect.  Some  fir  distmguish  his  power  from  his  under- 
standing and  will,  in  regard  that  his  imderstanding  and  will  are 
larger  than  his  absolute  power ;  for  God  understands  sins,  and  wills 
to  permit  them,  but  he  cannot  himself  do  any  evil  or  unjust  action, 
nor  have  a  power  of  doing  it.  But  this  is  not  to  distinguish  that 
Divine  power,  but  impotence ;  for  to  be  unable  to  do  evil  is  the  per- 
fection of  power;  and  to  be  able  to  do  things  unjust  and  evil,  is  a 
weakness,  imperfection,  and  inability.  Man  indeed  wills  many  things 
that  he  is  not  able  to  perform,  and  understands  many  things  that  he 
is  not  able  to  effect ;  he  understands  much  of  the  creatures,  some- 
thing of  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  he  can  conceive  many  suns,  many 
moons,  yet  is  not  able  to  create  the  least  atom :  but  there  is  nothing 
that  belongs  to  power  but  God  understands,  and  is  able  to  effect.  To 
sum  this  up,  the  will  of  God  is  the  root  of  all,  the  wisdom  of  God 
is  the  copy  of  all,  and  the  power  of  God  is  the  framer  of  all. 

5.  The  power  of  God  gives  activity  to  all  the  other  perfections 
of  his  nature,  and  is  of  a  larger  extent  and  efficacy,  in  regard 
of  its  objects,  than  some  perfections  of  his  nature.  I  put  them  both 
together. 

(1.)  It  contributes  life  and  activity  to  all  the  other  perfections  of 
his  nature.  How  vain  would  be  his  eternal  counsels,  if  power  did 
not  step  in  to  execute  them  I  His  mercy  would  be  a  feeble  pity,  if 
he  were  destitute  of  power  to  relieve;  and  his  justice  a, slighted 
scarecrow,  without  power  to  punish;  his  promises  an  empty  sound, 
without  power  to  accomplish  them.  As  holiness  is  the  oeauty,  so 
power  is  the  life  of  all  his  attributes  in  their  exercise ;  and  as  holi- 
ness, 90  power,  is  an  adjunct  belonging  to  all,  a  term  that  may  be 
given  to  all.  God  hath  a  powerful  wisdom  to  attain  his  ends  with- 
out interruption :  he  hath  a  powerful  mercy  to  remove  our  misery ; 
a  powerful  justice  to  lay  all  misery  upon  offenders :  he  hath  a  pow- 
erful truth  to  perform  his  promises ;  an  infinite  power  to  bestow  re- 
wards, and  inflict  penalties.    It  is  to  this  purpose  power  is  first  put 

9  Gkunacheus. 
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in  the  two  things  which  the  Psahnist  had  heard  (Ps.  Ixii.  11, 12) 
"  Twice  have  I  heard,"  or  two  things  have  I  heard ;  first  power,  then 
mercy  and  justice,  included  in  that  expression,  "  Thou  renderest  to 
every  man  according  to  his  work:"  in  «very  perfection  of  God  ho 
heard  of  power.  This  is  the  arm,  the  hand  oi  the  Deity,  which  all 
his  other  attributes  lay  hold  on,  when  they  would  appear  in  their 
glory ;  this  hands  them  to  the  world :  by  this  they  act,  in  this  they 
triumph.  Power  framed  every  stage  for  their  appearance  in  crea- 
tion, providence,  redemption. 

(2.)  It  is  of  a  larger  extent,  in  regard  of  its  objects,  than  some 
other  attributes.  Power  doth  not  alway  suppose  an  object,  but  con- 
stitutes an  object  It  supposeth  an  object  in  the  act  of  preservation, 
but  it  makes  an  object  in  the  act  of  creation ;  but  mercy  supposeth 
an  object  miserable,  yet  doth  not  make  it  so.  Justice  supposeth  an 
object  criminal,  but  doth  not  constitute  it  so :  mercy  supposeth  him 
miserable,  to  relieve  him;  justice  supposeth  him  criminal,  to  punish 
him :  but  power  supposeth  not  a  thing  in  real  existence,  but  as  pos- 
sible ;  or  rather,  it  is  from  power  that  any  thing  hath  a  possibility, 
if  there  be  no  repugnancy  m  the  nature  of  the  tning.  Again,  power 
extends  further  than  either  mercy  or  justice.  Mercy  hath  particu- 
lar objects,  which  justice  shall  not  at  last  be  willing  to  punish ;  and 
justice  hath  particular  objects,  which  mercy  at  last  shall  not  be  will 
ing  to  refresh :  but  power  doth,  and  alway  will,  extend  to  the  ob- 
jects of  both  mercy  and  justice.  A  creature,  as  a  creature,  is 
neither  the  object  of  mercy  nor  justice,  nor  of  rewarding  goodness: 
a  creature,  as  innocent,  is  the  object  of  rewarding  goodness;  a  crea- 
ture, as  miserable,  is  the  object  of  compassionate  mercy ;  a  creature, 
as  criminal,  is  the  object  of  revenging  justice :  but  aU  of  them  the 
objects  of  power,  in  conjunction  with  those  attributes  of  goodness, 
mercy,  ana  justice,  to  which  they  belong.  All  the  objects  tliat 
mercy,  and  justice,  and  truth,  smd  wisdom,  exercise  themselves 
about,  hath  a  possibility  and  an  actual  being  from  this  perfection  of 
Divine  power.  It  is  power  first  frames  a  creature  in  a  capacity  of 
nature  lor  mercy  or  justice,  though  it  doth  not  give  an  immeoiate 
qualification  for  the  exercise  of  either.  Power  makes  man  a  ra- 
tional creature,  and  so  confers  upon  him  a  nature  mutable,  which 
may  be  miserable  by  its  own  fault,  and  punishable  by  God's  justice; 
or  pitiable  by  God's  compassion,  and  relievable  by  God's  mercy: 
but  it  doth  not  make  him  sinful,  whereby  he  becomes  miserable  And 
punishable.  Again,  power  runs  through  all  the  degrees  of  the 
states  of  a  creature.  As  a  thing  is  possible,  or  may  be  made,  it  is 
the  object  of  absolute  power ;  as  it  is  factibile,  or  ordered  to  be 
made,  it  is  the  object  of  ordinate  power:  as  a  thing  is  actually  made, 
and  brought  into  being,  it  is  the  object  of  preserving  power.  So 
that  power  doth  stretch  out  its  arms  to  all  the  works  of  God,  in  all 
their  circumstances,  and  at  all  times.  When  mercy  ceaseth  to  relieve 
a  creature,  when  justice  ceaseth  to  punish  a  creature,  power  ceaseth 
not  to  preserve  a  cr^ture.  The  blessed  in  heaven,  that  are  out  :f 
the  reach  of  punishing  justice,  are  forever  maintained  by  power  in 
that  blessed  condition :  the  damned  in  hell,  that  are  cast  out  of  the 
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oosozQ  of  entreating  mercy,  are  foreyer  sustained  in  thuse  remediless 
torments  by  the  Ann  of  Grower* 

6.  This  power  is  ori^ally  and  essentialljr  in  the  nature  of  God, 
and  not  distinct  from  his  essence.    It  is  originally  and  essentially  in 
Ood.    The  strength  and  power  of  great  kings  is  originally  in  their 
people,  and  man^^  and  ordered  by  the  authority  of  the  prince  for 
the  common  good.    Though  a  prince  hath  authonty  in  his  person  to 
command,  yet  he  hath  not  sufficient  strength  in  his  person,  without 
the  assistance  of  others,  to  make  his  commands  to  be  obeyed.     He 
hath  not  a  single  strength  in  his  own  person  to  conquer  countries 
and  kingdoms,  and  increase  the  number  of  his  subjects:  he  must 
make  use  of  the  arms  of  his  own  subjects,  to  oyerrun  other  places, 
and  yoke  them  under  his  dominion :  but  the  power  of  all  things 
that  eyer  were,  are,  or  shall  be,  is  originally  and  essentially  in  God. 
It  is  not  deriyed  from  any  thing  without  him,  as  the  power  of  the 
greatest  potentates  in  the  world  is:  therefore  (Ps.  Ixii.  11)  it  is  said, 
"Power  belongs  unto  God,"  that  is,  solely  and  to  none  else.    He 
bath  a  power  to  make  his  subjects,  and  as  many  as  he  pleases ;  to 
create  worlds,  to  enjoin  precepts,  to  execute  penalties,  without  call- 
ing in  the  strength  of  his  creatures  to  his  aid.     The  strength  that 
die  subjects  of  a  mortal  prince  haye,  is  not  deriyed  to  them  from 
ihe  prince,  though  the  exercise  of  it  for  this  or  that  end,  is  ordered 
and  directed  by  the  authority  of  the  prince :  but  what  strength  so- 
ever any  thing  hath  to  act  as  a  means,  it  hath  from  the  power  of 
God  as  Creator,  as  well  as  whatsoeyer  authority  it  hath  to  act  is  from 
God,  as  a  Sector  and  Goyernor  of  the  world.     God  hath  a  strength 
to  act  without  means,  and  no  means  can  act  any  thing  without  his 
power  and  strength  communicated  to  them.    As  the  clouds,  in  yer. 
8,  before  the  text,  are  called  God's  clouds,  ^*  his  clouds :"  so  all  the 
strength  of  creatures  may  be  called,  and  truly  is,  God's  strength  and 
power  in  them :  a  drop  of  power  shot  down  from  heaven,  originally 
only  in  God.     Creatures  have  but  a  little  mite  of  power ;  somewhat 
communicated  to  them,  somewhat  kept  and  reserved  from  them,  of 
what  they  are  capable  to  possess.    They  have  limited  natures,  and 
therefore  a  limited  sphere  of  actiyity.    Clothes  can  warm  us,  but 
iK)tfeed  us;  bread  can  nourish  us,  but  not  clothe  us.     One  plant 
haih  a  medicinal  quality  against  one  disease,  another  against  an- 
other; but  God  is  the  possessor  of  universal  power,  the  common 
exchequer  of  this  mighty  treasure.    He  acts  by  creatures,  as  not 
needing  their  power,  but  deriying  power  to  them :  what  he  acts  by 
them,  he  could  act  himself  without  them :  and  what  they  act  as 
from  themselyes,  is  deriyed  to  them  from  him  through  invisible  chan- 
nels.   And  hence  it  will  follow,  that  because  power  is  essentially  in 
(rod,  more  operaticMis  of  God  are  possible  than  are  exerted.    And 
as  power  is  essentially  in  God,  so  it  is  not  distinct  from  his  essence. 
It  belongs  to  God  in  regard  of  the  inconceivable  excellency  and 
activity  of  his  essence.^    And  omnipotent  is  nothing  but  the  Divine 
essence  efficacious  ad  extra.    It  is  his  essence  as  operative,  and  the 
immediate  principle  of  operation :  as  the  oower  of  enlightening  in 
the  sun,  ana  the  power  of  heating  in  the  nre,  are  not  things  distmct 

^  Batioiie  tumiiuB  iifltimtitatia  eflseatuB.    Siwe^  Vol,  L  pp.  160,  161. 
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from  the  nature  of  them;  but  the  nature  of  the  sun  bringing  forth 
light,  and  the  nature  of  the  fire  bringeth  forth  heat  The  power  of 
acting  is  the  same  with  the  substance  of  God,  though  the  action 
from  that  power  be  terminated  in  the  creature.  If  the  power  of 
God  were  distinct  from  his  essence,  he  were  then  compounded  of 
substance  and  power,  and  would  not  be  the  most  simple  being.  As 
when  the  understanding  is  informed  in  several  parts  of  knowledge, 
it  is  skilled  in  the  government  of  cities  and  countries,  it  knows  this 
or  that  art :  it  learns  mathematics,  philosophy ;  this,  or  that  science. 
The  understanding  hath  a  power  to  do  this ;  but  this  power,  where- 
by it  learns  those  excellent  things,  and  brings  forth  excellent  births, 
is  not  a  thing  distinct  from  the  understanding  itself;  we  may  rather 
call  it  the  imderstanding  powerful,  than  the  power  of  the  iinder- 
standing ;  and  so  we  may  rather  say,  God  powerful,  than  say,  l^e 
power  of  God ;  because  his  power  is  not  distinct  from  his  essence. 
From  both  these,  it  will  follow,  that  this  omnipotence  is  incommuni- 
cable to  any  creature ;  no  creature  can  inherit  it,  because  it  is  a  con- 
tradiction lOT  any  creature  to  have  the  essence  of  God.  This  om- 
nipotence is  a  peculiar  right  of  God,  wherein  no  creature  can  share 
with  him.  To  be  omnipotent  is  to  be  essentially  God.  And  for  a 
creature  to  be  omnipotent,  is  for  a  creature  to  lie  its  own  Creator. 
It  being  therefore  the  same  with  the  essence  of  the  Godhead,  it  can- 
not be  communicated  to  the  humanity  of  Christ,  as  the  Lutherans 
say  it  is,  without  the  communication  of  the  essence  of  the  God- 
'  head ;  for  then  the  humanity  of  Christ  would  not  be  humanitj,  but 
Deity.  If  omnipotence  were  communicated  to  the  humanity  of 
Christ,  the  essence  of  God  were  also  communicated  to  his  humanity ^ 
and  then  eternity  would  be  communicated.  His  humanity  then  was 
not  given  him  in  time ;  his  humanity  would  be  uncompounded,  that 
is,  his  body  would  be  no  body,  his  soul  no  soul.  Omnipotence  is 
essentially  in  God ;  it  is  not  distinct  from  the  essence  of  God,  it  is 
his  essence,  omnipotent,  able  to  do  all  things. 

7.  Hence  it  follows,  that  this  power  is  infinite  (Eph.  i.  19); 
"  What  is  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  power,"  &c  "  according  to 
the  working  of  his  mighty  power."  God  were  not  omnipotent,  un- 
less his  power  were  infinite ;  for  a  finite  power  is  a  limited  power, 
and  a  limited  power  cannot  eflect  everything  that  is  possible. 
Nothing  can  be  too  difficult  for  the  Divine  power  to  effect ;  he  hath 
a  fullness  of  power,  an  exceeding  strength,  above  all  human  capa- 
cities ;  it  is  a  "  mighty  power"  (Eph.  L  19),  "  able  to  do  above  all  that 
we  can  ask. or  think"  (Eph.  iii.  20) :  that  which  he  acts,  is  above  the 
power  of  any  creature  to  act.  Infinite  power  consists  in  the  bring- 
ing things  forth  from  nothing.  No  creature  can  imitate  God  in  this 
prerogative  of  power.  Man  indeed  can  carve  various  forms,  and 
erect  various  pieces  of  art,  but  from  pre-existent  matter.  Every 
artificer  hath  tne  matter  brought  to  his  nand,  he  only  brings  it  fortxi 
in  a  new  figure.  Chemists  separate  one  thing  from  another,  but 
create  nothing,  but  sever  those  things  which  were  before  compacted 
and  crudled  together:  but  when  God  speaks  a  powerful  word^ 
nothing  begins  to  be  something :  things  stand  forth  from  the  womb 
of  nothing,  and  obey  his  mighty  command,  and  take  what  fosms  he 
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[*)  Aquin.  Rrt  1  Qii  EB.   ArtioiB. 
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and  thoughts  different  from  one  another.  Who  can  number  the 
imaginations  of  his  fancy,  and  thoughts  of  his  mind,  the  space  of 
one  month  or  year?  much  less  of  forty  or  an  hundred  years ;  yet  all 
these  thoughts  are  about  things  that  are  in  being,  or  have  a  founda- 
tion in  things  that  are  in  being.  But  the  infiniteness  of  God's  power 
consists  in  an  ability  to  produce  infinite  effects,  formally  distinct, 
and  diverse  from  one  another ;  such  b»  never  had  being,  such  as  the 
mind  of  man  cannot  conceive :  "  Able  to  do  above  what  we  can 
think"  (Eph.  iii.  20).  And  whatsoever  God  hath  made,  or  is  able  to 
make,  he  is  able  to  make  in  an  infinite  manner,  by  calling  them  to 
stand  forth  from  nothing.  To  produce  innumerable  eflects  of  dis- 
tinct  natures,  and  from  so  distant  a  term  as  nothing,  is  an  argument 
of  infinite  power.  Now,  that  the  objects  of  Divine  power  are  in- 
numerable, appears,  because  God  can  do  infinitely  more  than  he 
hath  done,  or  will  do.  Nothing  that  God  hath  done  can  enfeeble 
or  dull  his  power;  there  still  resides  in  him  an  ability  beyond  all 
the  settled  c#ntrivances  of  his  understanding  and  resolves  of  his 
will,  which  no  effects  which  he  hath  wrought  cnn  drain  and  put  to 
a  stand.  As  he  can  raise  stones  to  be  children  to  Abraham  (Matt 
iii.  9) ;  so  with  the  same  mighty  word,  whereby  he  made  one  world, 
he  can  make  infinite  numbers  of  worlds  to  be  the  monuments  of 
his  glory.  AAer  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (ch.  xxxii.  17),  had  spoke  of 
Goas  power  in  creation,  he  adds,  "  And  there  is  nothing  too  hard  for 
thee."  For  one  world  that  he  hath  made,  he  can  create  millions: 
for  one  star  which  he  hath  beautified  the  heavens  with,  he  could 
have  garnished  it  with  a  thousand,  and  multiplied,  if  he  had 
pleased,  every  one  of  those  into  millions,  "  for  he  can  call  things  that 
are  not"  (Rom.  iv.  17) ;  not  some  things,  but  all  things  possible.  The 
barren  womb  of  nothing  can  no  more  resist  his  power  now  to  educe 
a  world  from  it,  than  it  could  at  first :  no  doubt,  but  for  one  angel 
which  he  hath  made,  he  could  make  many  worlds  of  angels.  He 
that  made  one  with  so  much  ease,  as  by  a  word,  cannot  want  power 
to  make  many  more,  till  he  wants  a  word.  The  word  that  was  not 
too  weak  to  make  one,  cannot  be  too  weak  to  make  multitudes,  if 
from  one  man  he  hath,  in  a  way  of  nature,  multiplied  so  many  in  all 
ages  of  the  world,  and  covered  with  them  the  whole  face  of  the 
earth ;  he  could,  in  a  supernatural  way,  by  one  word,  multiplv  as 
nianjr  more.  "  It  is  the  breath  of  the  Almighty  that  gives  life  (Job. 
xxxiii.  4).  He  can  create  infinite  species  ana  kinds  of  creatures 
more*  than  he  hath  created,  more  variety  of  forms :  for  since  there 
is  no  searching  of  his  greatness,  there  is  no  conceiving  the  number- 
less possible  effects  of  his  power.  The  understanding  of  man  can 
conceive  numberless  things  possible  to  be,  more  than'  have  been  or 
shall  be.  And  shall  we  imagine,  that  a  finite  understanding  of  a 
creature  hath  a  greater  omnipotency  to  conceive  things  possible, 
than  God  hath  to  produce  things  possible?  When  the  understand- 
ing of  man  is  tired  in  its  conceptions,  it  must  still  be  concluded, 
that  the  power  of  God  extends,  not  only  to  what  can  be  conceived, 
but  infinitely  beyond  the  measures  of  a  finite  faculty.  "  Touching 
the  Almighty,  we  cannot  find  him  out ;  he  is  excellent  in  power 
and  in  judgment"  (Job  xxxvi.  23).     For  the  understanding  oi  man, 
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m  ita  conceptions  of  more  kind  of  creatures,  is  limited  to  those 
creatures  wnich  are:  it  cannot,  in  its  own  imagination,  conceive 
anything  but  what  hath  some  foundation  in  and  from  something 
ab^eady  in  being.  It  may  frame  a  new  kind  of  creature,  made  up 
of  a  lion,  a  horse,  an  ox ;  but  all  those  parts  whereof  its  conception 
b  made,  have  distinct  beings  in  the  world,  though  not  in  that  com- 
position as  his  mind  mixes  and  joins  them ;  but  no  question  but 
God  can  create  creatures  that  have  no  resemblance  with  any  kind 
of  creatures  yet  in  being.  It  is  certain  that  if  God  only  knows 
those  things  which  he  hath  done,  and  will  do,  and  not  all  things 
possible  to  be  done  by  him,  his  knowledge  were  finite ;  so  if  he 
could  do  no  more  than  what  he  hath  done,  his  power  would  be 
finite. 

(1.)  Creatures  have  a  {)Ower  to  act  about  more  objects  than  they 
do.  The  understanding  of  man  can  frame  from  one  principle  of 
truth,  many  conclusions  and  inferences  more  than  it  doth.  Why 
cannot,  then,  the  power  of  God  fitime  from  one  first  matter,  an  inn- 
nite  number  of  creatures  more  than  have  been  created?  The 
Almightiness  of  God  in  producing  real  effects,  is  not  inferior  to  the 
understanding  of  man  in  drawing  out  real  truths.  An  artificer  that 
makes  a  watch,  supposing  his  life  and  health,  can  make  many  more 
of  a  different  form  ana  motion;  and  a  limner  can  draw  many 
draughts,  and  frame  many  pictures  with  a  new  variety  of  colors,  ac- 
cording to  the  richness  of  his  fancy.  If  these  can  do  so,  that  require 
a  pre-existent  matter  framed  to  their  hands,  God  can  much  more, 
who  can  raise  beautiftd  structures  from  nothing.  As  long  as  men 
have  matter,  they  can  diversify  the  matter,  and  make  new  figures 
from  it ;  so  long  as  there  is  nothing,  God  can  produce  out  of  that 
nothing  whatsoever  he  pleases.  We  see  the  same  in  inanimate  crea- 
tures. A  spark  of  fire  hath  a  vast  power  in  it :  it  will  kindle  other 
things,  increase  and  enlarge  itself;  nothing  can  be  exempt  from  the 
active  force  of  it.  It  will  alter,  by  consuming  or  refining,  whatso- 
ever you  offer  to  it.  It  will  reach  all,  and  refuse  none ;  and  by  the 
efiScacious  power  of  it,  all  those  new  figures  which,  we  see  in  metals, 
are  brought  forth;  when  you  have  exposed  to  it  a  multitude  of 
things,  still  add  more,  it  will  exert  the  same  strength ;  yea,  the  vigor 
is  increased  rather  than  diminished.  The  more  it  catcheth,  the  more 
fiercely  and  irresistibly  it  will  act ;  you  cannot  suppose  an  end  of  its 
operation,  or  a  decrease  of  its  strength,  as  long  as  you  can  conceive 
its  duration  and  continuance :  this  must  be  but  a  weak  shadow  of 
that  infinite  power  which  is  in  God.  Take  another  instance,  in  the 
sun :  it  hath  power  every  year  to  produce  flowers  and  plants  from 
the  earth ;  and  is  as  able  to  produce  them  now,  as  it  was  at  the  first 
lighting  it  and  rearing  it  in  that  sphere  wherein  it  moves.  And  if 
there  were  no  kind  of  flowers  and  plants  now  created,  the  sun  hath 
a  power  residing  in  it,  ever  since  its  first  creation,  to  afford  the  same 
warmth  to  them  for  the  nourishing  and  bringing  them  forth.  What- 
soever you  can  conceive  the  sun  to  be  able  to  do  in  regard  of  plants, 
that  can  God  do  in  regard  of  worlds ;  produce  more  worlds  than  the 
gun  doth  plants  every  year,  without  weariness,  without  languishment 
The  sun  is  able  to  influence  more  things  than  it  doth,  and  produce 
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numberless  effects ;  but  it  doth  not  do  so  much  as  it  is  able  to  do, 
because  it  wants  matter  to  work  upon.  God,  therefore,  who  wants 
no  matter,  can  do  much  more  than  he  doth ;  he  can  either  act  by 
second  causes  if  there  were  more,  or  ma^e  more  second  causes  if  he 
pleased. 

(2.)  God  is  the  most  free  agent.  Every  free  agent  can  do  more 
than  he  will  do.  Man  being  a  free  creature,  can  do  more  than  ordi- 
narily he  doih  will  to  do.  God  is  most  free,  as  being  the  spring  of 
liberty  in  other  creatures ;  he  acts  not  by  a  necessity  of  nature,  as 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  or  the  motions  of  the  wind ;  and,  therefore,  is 
not  determined  to  those  things  which  he  hath  already  called  forth 
into  the  world.  If  God  be  infinitely  wise  in  contrivance,  he  could 
contrive  more  than  he  hath,  and  therefore,  can  effect  more  than  he 
]iath  effected.  He  doth  not  act  to  the  extent  of  his  power  upon  all 
occasions.  It  is  according  to  his  will  that  he  works  (Eph.  i.).  *  It  ia 
not  according  to  his  work  that  he  wills ;  his  work  is  an  evidence  of 
his  will,  but  not  the  rule  of  his  will.  His  power  is  not  the  rule  of 
his  will,  but  his  will  is  the  disposer  of  his  power,  according  to  the 
light  of  his  infinite  wisdom,  and  other  attributes  that  direct  his  will ; 
and  therefore  his  power  is  not  to  bp  measured  by  his  actual  will 
No  doubly  but  he  could  in  a  moment  have  produced  that  world  wliich 
he  took  six  days'  time  to  frame ;  he  coiud  have  drowned  the  old 
world  at  once,  without  prolonging  the  time  till  the  revolution  of 
forty  days ;  he  was  not  umited  to  such  a  term  of  time  by  any  weak- 
ness, but  by  the  determination  of  his  own  will.  God  doth  not  do 
the  hundred  thousandth  part  of  what  he  is  able  to  do,  but  what  is 
convenient  to  do,  according  to  the  end  which  he  hath  proposed  to 
himself.  Jesiis  Christ,  as  man,  could  have  asked  legiops  ox  angels ; 
and  God,  as  a  sovereign,  could  have  sent  them  (Matt.  xxvL  53). 
God  could  raise  the  deaa  every  day  if  he  pleased,  but  he  doth  not: 
he  could  heal  every  diseased  person  in  a  moment,  but  he  doth  not 
As  God  can  will  more  than  he  doth  actually  will,  so  he  can  do  more 
than  he  hath  actually  done ;  he  can  do  whatsoever  he  can  will ;  he 
can  will  more  worlds,  and  therefore  can  create  more  worlds.  If  God 
tath  not  ability  to  do  more  than  he  will  do,  he  then  can  do  no  more 
than  what  he  actually  hath  done ;  and  then  it  will  follow,  that  he  is 
not  a  free,  but  a  natural  and  necessary  agent^  which  cannot  be  sup- 
posed of  God. 

Second.  This  power  is  infinite  in  regard  of  action.  As  he  can 
produce  numberless  objects  above  what  he  hath  produced,  so  he 
could  produce  them  more  magnificently  than  he  hath  made  them. 
As  he  never  works  to  the  extent  of  his  power  in  regard  of  things,  so 
neither  in  regard  of  the  manner  of  actLag ;  for  he  never  acts  so  but 
he  could  act  m  a  higher  and  perfecter  manner. 

(1.)  His  power  is  infinite  in  regard  of  the  independency  of  action: 
he  wants  no  instrument  to  act  When  there  was  nothing  but  God, 
there  was  no  cause  of  action  but  God;  when  there  was  nothing  in 
being  but  God,  there  could  be  no  instrumental  cause  of  the  being  of 
an^tSing.  God  can  perfect  his  action  without  dependence  on  any 
thmg  ;i  and  to  be  simply  independent^  is  to  be  simply  infinite.    In 
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this  respect  it  is  a  power  incommunicable  to  any  cruature,  though 
you  conceive  a  creature  in  higher  degrees  of  perfection  than  it  is.  A 
creature  cannot  cease  to  be  dependent,  but  it  must  cease  to  be  a  crea- 
ture ;  to  be  a  creature  and  independent,  are  terms  repugnant  to  one 
another. 

(2.)  But  the  infiniteness  of  Divine  power  consists  in  an  ability  to 
give  higher  degrees  of  perfection  to  everything  which  he  hath  made. 
As  his  power  is  infinite  extensive,  in  regard  of  the  multitude  of  ob- 
jects he  can  bring  into  being,  so  it  is  infinite  intensive,  in  regard  of 
the  manner  of  operation,  ana  the  endowments  he  can  bestow  upon 
theuL™    Some  things,  indeed,  God  doth  so  perfect,  that  higher  de- 
grees of  perfection  cannot  be  imagined  to  be  added  to  them.«     As 
the  humanity  of  Christ  cannot  be  united  more  gloriously  than  to  the 
person  of  the  Son  of  God,  a  greater  degree  of  perfection  cannot  be 
conferred  upon  it.     Nor  can  the  soiils  of  the  ble^ed  have  a  nobler 
object  of  vision  and  fruition  than  God  himself,  the  infinite  Being:  no 
higher  than  the  enjoyment  of  himself  can  be  conferred  upon  a  crea- 
ture, respectu  termini.    This  is  not  want  of  power;  he  cannot  be 
greater,  because  he  is  greatest;  not  better,  because  he  is  best: 
nothing  can  be  more  than  infinite.     But  as  to  the  things  which  God 
hath  made  in  the  world,  he  could  have  given  them  other  manner  of 
being  than  they  have,     A  human  understanding  may  improve  a 
thought  or  conclusion ;  strengthen  it  with  more  and  more^  force  of 
reason ;  and  adorn  it  with  richer  and  richer  elegancy  of  language : 
why,  then,  may  not  the  Divine  providence  produce  a  world  more 
perfect  and  e^xcellent  than  this  ?    He  that  mates  a  plain  vessel,  can 
embellish  it  more,  engrave  more  figures  upon  it,  according  to  the 
capacity  of  the  Subject :  and  cannot  God  do  so  much  more  with  his 
works  f    Could  not  God  have  made  this  world  of  a  larger  quantity, 
and  the  sun  of  a  greater  bulk  and  proportionable  strength,  to  influ- 
ence a  bigger  world  ?  so  that  this  world  would  have  been  to  another 
that  God  might  have  made,  as  a  ball  or  a  mount,  this  sun  as  a  star 
to  another  sun  that  he  might  have  kindled.    He  could  have  made 
every  star  a  sun,  every  spire  of  grass  a  star,  every  grain  of  dust  a 
flower,  every  soul  an  angel.    And  though  the  angels  be  perfect 
creatures,  and  inexpressibly  more  glorious  than  a  visible  creature, 
jet  who  can  imagine  God  so  confined,  that  he  cannot  create  a  more 
excellent  kind,  and  endow  those  which  he  hath  made  with  excellen- 
cy of  a  higher  rank  than  he  invested  them  with  at  the  first  moment 
of  their  creation  ?     Without  question  God  might  have  given  the 
meaner  creatures  more  excellent  endowments,  put  them  into  another 
order  of  nature  for  their  own  good  and  more  diffusive  usefulness  in 
the  world.    "What  is  made  use  of  by  the  prophet  (Mai.  ii.  15)  in  an- 
other case,  may  be  used  in  this :  "  x  et  had  he  a  residue  of  Spirit." 
The  capacity  of  every  creature  might  have  been  enlarged  by  God ; 
for  no  work  of  his  in  the  world  doth  equal  his  power,  as  nothing 
that  he  hath  framed  doth  equal  his  wisdom.    The  same  matter  which 
u  the  matter  of  the  body  of  a  beast,  is  the  matter  of  a  plant  and 
flower;  is  the  matter  of  the  body  of  a  man ;  and  so  was  capable  of 
a  higher  form  and  higher  perfections,  than  God  hath  been  pleased 
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to  bestow  upon  it.  And  lie  had  power  to  bestow  that  perfection  on 
one  part  of  matter  which  he  denied  to  it,  and  bestowed  on  another 
part.  If  God  cannot  make  things  in  a  greater  perfection,  there 
must  be  some  limitation  of  him :  he  cannot  be  limited  by  another, 
because  nothing  is  superior  to  God.  If  limited  by  himself,  that  limi- 
tion  is  not  from  a  want  of  power,  but  a  want  of  will.  He  can,  by 
his  own  power,  raise  stones  to  be  children  to  Abraham  (Matt.  iii.  9j: 
he  could  alter  the  nature  of  the  stones,  form  them  into  human 
bodies,  dignify  them  with  rational  souls,  inspire  those  souls  with  such 
graces  that  may  render  them  the  chQdren  of  Abraham.  But  for  the 
more  fully  imaerstanding  the  nature  of  this  power,  we  may  observe, 

[1.]  That  though  God  can  make  everything  with  a  higher  degree 
of  perfection,  yet  still  within  the  limits  of  a  finite  being.  No  crea- 
ture can  be  made  infinite,  because  no  creature  can  be  made  God. 
No  creature  can  ,be  so  improved  as  to  equal  the  goodness  and  per- 
fection of  God;®  yet  there  is  no  creature  but  we  may  conceive  a 
possibility  of  its  hieing  made  more  perfect  in  that  rank  of  a  creature 
than  it  is :  as  we  may  imagine  a  flower  or  plant  to  have  gi"eater 
beauty  and  richer  qualities  imparted  to  it  by  Divine  power,  without 
rearing  it  so  high  as  to  the  dignity  of  a  rational  or  sensitive  creature. 
Whatsoever  perfections  may  be  aaded  by  God  to  a  creature,  are  still 
finite  perfections ;  and  a  multitude  of  finite  excellences  can  never 
amount  to  the  value  and  honor  of  infinite :  as  if  you  add  one  number 
to  anothCT  as  high  as  you  can,  as  much  as  a  large  piece  of  paper  can 
contain,  you  can  never  make  the  numbers  really  infinite,  though 
they  may  be  infinite  in  regard  of  the  inability  of  any  htitnan  unde^ 
standing  to  count  them.  The  finite  condition  of  the  creature  suflors 
it  not  to  be  capable  of  an  infinite  perfection.  God  is  so  great,  so 
excellent,  that  it  is  his  perfection  not  to  have  any  equal ;  the  defect 
is  in  the  creature,  which  cannot  be  elevated  to  such  a  pitch ;  as  you 
can  never  make  a  gallon  measure  to  hold  the  quantity  of  a  butt,  or 
a  butt  the  quantity  of  a  river,  or  a  river  the  fulness  of  the  sea. 

[2.]  Though  God  hath  a  power  to  furnish  every  creature  with 
greater  and  nobler  perfections  than  he  hath  bestowed  upon  it,  jet 
he  hath  framed  all  things  in  the  perfectest  manner,  and  most  con- 
venient to  that  end  for  which  he  intended  them.  Everything  is 
endowed  with  the  best  nature  and  quality  suitable  to  God's  end  in 
creation,  though  not  in  the  best  manner  for  itselfip  In  regard  of  the 
universal  end,  there  cannot  be  a  better ;  for  God  himself  is  the  end 
of  all  things,  who  is  the  Supreme  Goodness.  Nothing  can  be  better 
than  God,  who  could  not  be  God  if  he  were  not  superlatively  best, 
or  optirrma;  and  he  hath  ordered  all  things  for  the  declaration  of  his 
goodness  or  j  ustice,  according  to  the  behaviors  of  his  creatures.  Man 
doth  not  consider  what  strength  or  power  he  can  put  forth  in  the 
means  he  useth  to  attain  such  an  end,  but  the  suitaoleness  of  them 
to  his  main  design,  and  so  fits  and  marshals  them  to  his  grand  pur- 
pose. Had  God  only  created  thin^  that  are  most  excellent,  he  had 
created  only  angels  and  men ;  how,  then,  would  his  wisdom  have 
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been  conspicuous  in  other  works  in  the  subordination  .And  subser- 
viency of  them  to  one  anothfer  ?  God  therefore  determined  his  power 
by  his  wisdom :  and  though  his  absolute  power  could  have  made 
every  creature  better,  yet  his  ordinate  power,  which  in  every  siep 
was  regulated  by  his  wisdom,  made  everything  best  for  his  designed 
intention. <i  A  musician  hath  a  power  to  wind  up  a  string  on  a  lute 
to  a  higher  and  more  perfect  note  in  itself,  but  in  wisdom  he  will  not 
do  it,  because  the  intended  melody  would  be  disturbed  thereby  if  it 
were  not  suited  to  the  other  strings  on  the  instrument ;  a  discord 
would  mar  and  taint  the  harmony  which  the  lutenist  designed.  God, 
in  creation,  observed  the  proportions  of  nature :  he  can  mak^  a 
spider  as  strong  as  a  lion ;  but  according  to  the  order  of  nature  which 
he  hath  settled,  it  is  not  convenient  that  a  creature  of  so  small  a 
oompass  should  be  as  strong  as  one  of  a  greater  bulk.  The  absolute 
power  of  God  could  have  prepared  a  body  for  Christ  as  glorious  as 
that  he  had  after  his  resurrection ;  but  that  had  not  been  agreeable 
to  the  end  designed  in  his  humiliation :  and,  therefore,  God  acted 
most  perfectly  by  his  ordinate  power,  in  giving  him  a  body  that 
wore  the  livery  of  our  infirmities.  God's  power  is  alway  regulated 
by  his  wisdom  and  will ;  and  though  it  produceth  not  what  is  most 
perfect  in  itself,  yet  what  is  most  perfect  and  decent  in  relation  to 
the  end  he  fixed*  And  so  in  his  providence,  though  he  could  rack 
the  whole  frame  of  nature  to  bring  about  his  ends  m  a  more  mirac- 
ulous way  and  astonishment  to  mortals,  yet  his  power  is  usually  and 
ordinarily  confined  by  his  will  to  act  in  concurrence  with  the  nature 
of  the  creatures,  and  direct  them  according  to  the  laws  of  their  being, 
to  such  ends  which  ha  aims  at  in  their  conduct,  without  violencing 
Iheir  nature. 

rS.]  Though  God  hath  an  absolute  power  to  make  more  worlds, 
ana  infinite  numbers  of  other  creatures,  and  to  render  every  creature 
a  higher  mark  of  his  power,  yelf  in  regard  of  his  decree  to  the  con- 
trary, he  cannot  do  it.  He  hath  a  physical  power,  but  after  his  re- 
solve to  the  contrary,  not  a  moral  power :  the  exercise  of  his  power 
is  subordinate  to  his  decree,  but  not  the  essence  of  his  power.  Tne 
decree  of  God  takes  not  away  any  power  from  God,  because  the 
power  of  God  is  his  own  essence,  and  incapable  of  change ;  and  is 
as  great  physically  and  essentially  after  his  decree,  as  it  was  before ; 
onljr  his  will  hath  put  in  a  bar  to  the  demonstration  of  all  that  power 
which  he  is  able  to  exercise.'  As  a  prince  that  can  raise  100,000 
men  for  an  invasion,  raises  only  20  or  30,000 ;  he  here,  by  his  order, 
limits  his  power,  but  doth  not  divest  himself  of  his  authority  ana 
power  to  raise  the  whole  number  of  the  forces  of  his  dominions  if  he 

E leases :  the  power  of  God  hath  more  objects  than  his  decree  hath ; 
ut  since  it  is  his  perfection  to  be  immutable,  and  not  to  change  his 
decree,  he  cannot  morally  put  forth  his  power  upon  all  those  objects, 
which,  as  it  is  essentially  m  him,  he  hath  ability  to  do.  God  hath 
decreed  to  save  those  that  believe  in  Christ,  and  to  judge  unbelievers 
to  everlasting  perdition :  he  cannot  morally  damn  the  first,  or  save 
the  latter ;  yet  ne  hath  not  divested  himself  of  his  absolute  power  to 
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Bave  all  or  damn  all.'  Or  suppose  God  hath  decreed  not  to  create 
more  worlds  than  this  we  are  now  in,  doth  his  decree  weaken  his 
strength  to  create  more  if  he  pleased  ?  His  not  creatine  more  is  not 
a  want  of  strength,  but  a  want  of  will :  it  is  an  act  of  libertj,  not  an 
act  of  impotency.  As  when  a  man  solemnly  resolyes  not  to  walk  in 
such  a  way,  or  come  at  such  a  place,  his  resolution  deprives  him  not 
of  his  natural  strength  to  walk  thither,  but  fortifies  his  will  against 
using  his  strength  in  any  such  motion  to  that  place.  The  will  of 
God  hath  set  bounds  to  the  exercise  of  his  power,  but  doth  not  in- 
frinsQ  that  absolute  power  which  still  resides  in  his  nature :  he  is 
giried  about  with  more  power  than  he  puts  forth  (Ps.  Ixv.  6). 

[4.]  As  the  power  of  God  is  infinite  in  regard  of  his  essence,  in 
regard  of  the  objects,  in  regard  of  action,  so,  fourthly,  in  regard  of 
duration.  The  apostle  calls  it  "  an  eternal  power"  (Bom.  i.  20).  His 
eternal  power  is  collected  and  concluded  from  the  things  that  are 
made :  they  must  needs  be  the  products  of  some  Being  which  con- 
tains truly  in  itself  all  power,  who  wrought  them  without  engines, 
without  instruments ;  and,  therefore,  this  power  must  be  infinite,  and 
possessed  of  an  unalterable  virtue  of  acting.  If  it  be  eternal,  it  must 
DC  infinite,  and  hath  neither  beginning  nor  end;  what  is  eternal  hath 
no  bounds.  If  it  be  eternal,  and  not  limited  by  time,  it  must  be 
infinite,  and  not  to  be  restrained  by  any  finite  object :  his  power 
never  begun  to  be,  nor  ever  ceaseth  to  be;  it  cannot  languish ;  men 
are  fain  to  unbend  themselves,  and  must  have  some  time  to  recruit 
their  tired  spirits :  but  the  power  of  God  is  perpetually  vigorous, 
without  any  interrupting  qualm  (Isa.  xl.  28) :  "  Hast  thou  not  known, 
hast  thou  not  heard,  that  the  everlasting  God,*the  Lord,  the  Creator 
of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary  ?"  That  might 
which  suffered  no  diminution  from  eternity,  but  hatched  so  great  a 
world  by  brooding  ^on  nothing,  wUl  not  suffer  any  dimness  or  de- 
crease to  eternity.  This  power  being  the  same  with  his  essence,  is 
as  durable  «s  his  essence,  and  resides  for  ever  in  his  nature. 

8.  The  eighth  consideration,  for  the  right  understanding  of  this 
attribute,  the  impossibility  of  God's  doing  some  things,  is  no  in- 
fringing of  his  almightiness,  but  rather  a  strengthening  of  it  It  is 
gil:untea  that  some  things  God  cannot  do;  or,  rather,  as  Aquinas  and 
others,  it  is  better  to  say,  such  things  cannot  be  done,  than  to  say 
that  God  cannot  do  them ;  to  remove  all  kind  of  imputation  or  re- 
flection of  weakness  on  God,*  and  because  the  reason  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  those  things  is  in  the  nature  of  the  things  themselves. 

1.  Some  things  are  impossible  in  their  own  nature.  Such  are  all 
those  things  which  imply  a  contradiction;  as  for  a  thing  to  be,  and 
not  to  be  at  the  same  time ;  for  the  sun  to  shine,  and  not  to  Ediine  at 
the  same  moment  of  time ;  for  a  creature  to  act,  and  not  to  act  at  the 
same  instant :  one  of  those  parts  must  be  fidse ;  for  if  it  be  true  that 
the  sun  shines  this  moment,  it  must  be  false  to  say  it  doth  not  shine. 
So  it  is  impossible  that  a  rational  creature  can  be  without  reason: 
'Tis  a  contradiction  to  be  a  rational  creature,  and  yet  want  that 
which  is  essential  to  a  rational  creature.  So  it  is  impossible  thgi  the 
will  of  man  can  be  compelled,  because  liberty  is  the  essence  o*  the 
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wiD ,  whfle  it  is  will  it  cannot  be  constrained ;  and  if  it  be  constrained, 
it  ceaseth  to  be  will.  Ood  cannot  at  one  time  act  as  the  author  of 
the  will  and  the  destroyer  of  the  wilL'*  It  is  impossible  that  vice 
and  virtue,  light  and  darkness,  life  and  death,  should  be  the  same 
thing.  Those  things  admit  not  of  a  conception  in  any  understand* 
in^.  Some  things  are  impossible  to  be  done,  because  of  the  incapa- 
bility of  the  subject ;  as  jot  a  creature  to  be  made  infinite,  indepen- 
dent, to  preserve  itself  without  the  Divine  concourse  and  assistance. 
So  a  brute  cannot  be  taken  into  communion  Ivith  God,  tod  to  ever- 
lasting spiritual  blessedness,  because  the  nature  c|f  a  brute  is  incapa- 
ble of  such  an  elevation :  a  rational  creature  only  can  understand 
and  relish  spiritual  delights,  and  is  capable  to  enjoy  God,  and  have 
communion  with  him.  Indeed,  God  may  change  the  nature  of  a 
brute,  and  bestow  such  faculties  of  understanding  and  will  upon  it, 
as  to  render  it  capable  of  such  a  blessedness ;  but  then  it  is  no  more 
a  brute,  but  a  rational  creature:  but,  while  it  remains  a  brute,  the 
excellency  of  the  nature  of  Qod  doth  not  admit  of  communion  with 
such  a  subject ;  so  that  this  ia  not  for  want  of  power  in  §^od,  but  be- 
cause of  a  deficiency  in  the  creature :  to  suppose  that  God  could  make 
a  contradiction  true,  is  to  make  himself  mlse,  and  to  do  just  nothing. 

2.  Some  things  are  impossible  to  the  nature  and  being  of  God. 
As  to  die,  implies  a  flat  repu^ance  to  the  nature  of  God ;  to  be  able 
to  die,  is  to  be  able  to  be  cashiered  out  of  being.  If  God  were  able 
to  deprive  himself  of  life,  he  might  then  cease  to  be :  he  were  not 
then  a  necessary,  but  an  uncertain,  contingent  bein^,  and  could  not 
be  said  only  to  have  immortality,  as  he  is  (1  Tim.  vi.  16).  He  can- 
not die  who  is  life  itself,  and  necessarily  existent ;  he  cannot  grow 
old  or  decay,  because  he  cannot  be  measured  by  time :  and  this  is 
no  part  of  weakness,  but  the  perfection  of  power.  His  power  is 
that  whereby  he  remains  forever  fixed  in  his  own  everlasting  being. 
That  cannot  be  reckoned  as  necessary  to  the  omnipotence  of  God 
which  all  mankind  count  a  part  of  weakness  in  themselves :  God  is' 
omnipotent,  because  he  is  not  impotent ;  and  if  he  could  die,  he 
woula  be  impotent,  not  omnipotent :  death  is  the  feebleness  of  na- 
ture. It  is  undoubtedly,  the  greatest  impotence  to  cease  to  be :  who 
would  count  it  a  part  of  ommpotency  to  disenable  himself,  and  sink 
into  nothing  and  not  being  ?  The  impossibility  for  God  to  die  is 
not  a  fit  article  to  impeach  his  omnipotence ;  this  would  be  a  strange 
way  of  arguing :  a  tninff  is  not  powerfiil,  because  it  is  not  feeble, 
anj  cannot  cease  to  be  powerful,  for  death  is  a  cessation  of  all 
power.  God  is  almighty  in  doing  what  he  will,  not  in  suffering 
what  he  will  not*  To  die  is  not  an  active,  but  a  passive  power ;  a 
defect  of  a  power :  God  is  of  too  noble  a  nature  to  perish.  Some 
things  are  mipossible  to  that  eminencv  of  nature  which  he  hath 
above  all  creatures ;  as  to  walk,  sleep,  med,  these  are  imperfections 
belonging  to  bodies  and  compounded  natures.  If  he  could  walk,  he 
were  not  everywhere  present:  motion  speaks  succession.  If  he 
could  increase,  he  would  not  have  been  perfect  before. 

8.  Some  things  are  impossible  to  the  glorious  perfections  of  God« 
Grod cannot  do  anything  unbecoming  his  holiness  and  goodness; 

■  Magalana  de  Scientia  Dei,  Pari  II.  o.  6,  g.  8.  ■  Aug  a. 
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any  thing  unworthy  of  himself,  and  gainst  the  perfections  of  hii 
nature.  God  can  do  whatsoever  he  can  will.  As  he  doth  actually 
'  do  whatsoever  he  doth  actually  will,  so  it  is  possible  for  him  to  dfo 
whatsoever  it  is  possible  for  him  to  will.  Ho  doth  whatsoever  he 
will,  and  can  do  whatsoever  he  can  will ;  but  he  cannot  do  what  he 
cannot  will :  he  cannot  will  any  unrighteous  thing,  and  therefore 
cannot  do  any  unrighteous  thing.  God  cannot  love  sin,  this  is  con- 
trary to  his  holiness ;  he  cannot  violate  his  word^  this  is  a  denial  of 
his  truth ;  he  cannot  punish  an  innocent,  this  is  contrary  to  his 
goodness ;  he  cannot  cherish  an  impenitent  sinner,  this  is  an  injuiy 
to  his  justice ;  he  cllnnot  forget  what  is  done  in  the  world,  this  is  a 
disgrace  to  his  omniscience;  he  cannot  deceive  his  creature,  this  is 
contrary  to  his  fiEdthfulness :  none  of  these  things  can  be  done  by 
him,  because  of  the  perfection  of  his  nature.  Would  it  not  be  an 
imperfection  in  God  to  absolve  the  guilty,  and  condemn  the  inno- 
cent? Is  it  congruous  to  the  righteous  and  holy  nature  of  God,  to 
command  murder  and  adultery ;  to  command  men  not  to  wordiip 
him,  but  to  be  base  and  unthankful  ?  These  things  would  be  against 
the  rules  of  righteousness ;  as,  when  we  say  of  a  good  man,  he  can- 
not rob  or  fight  a  duel,  we  do  not  mean  that  he  wants  a  courage  for 
such  an  act,  or  that  he  hath  not  a  natural  strength  and  knowledge 
to  manage  his  weapon  as  well  as  another,  but  he  hath  a  righteous 
principle  strong  in  him  which  will  not  suffer  him  to  do  it ;  his  will 
IS  settled  against  it :  no  power  can  pass  into  act  unless  applied  by  the 
will ;  but  the  will  of  God  cannot  mil  anything  but  what  is  worthy 
of  him,  and  decent  for  his  goodness. 

(1.)  The  Scripture  saith  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  lie  (Heb.  tL 
18) ;  and  God  cannot  deny  himself  because  of  his  faithfulness  (2 
Tim.  ii.  13).  As  he  cannot  die,  because  he  is  life  itself;  as  he  can 
not  deceive,  because  he  is  goodness  itself;  as  he  cannot  do  an  un- 
wise action,  because  he  is  wisdom  itself,  so  he  cannot  speak  a  false 
word,  because  he  is  truth  itself.  If  he  should  speak  anything  as 
true,  and  not  know  it,  where  is  his  infinite  knowledge  and  compre- 
hensiveness of  understanding  ?  If  he  should  speak  anything  as 
true,  which  he  knows  to  be  false,  where  is  his  infinite  righteousness? 
If  he  should  deceive  any  creature,  there  is  an  end  of  his  perfection 
of  fidelity  and  veracity.  If  he  should  be  deceived  himself,  there  is 
an  end  oi  his  omniscience;  we  must  then  fimcy  him  to  be  a  deceit 
ful  God,  an  ignorant  God,  that  is,  no  God  at  all.  If  he  should  lie, 
he  would  be  God  and  no  God ;  God  upon  supposition,  and  no  God, 
because  not  the  first  truth.7  AH  unrighteousness  is  weakness,  not 
power ;  it  is  a  defection  from  right  reason,  a  deviation  from  moral 
principles,  and  the  rule  of  perfect  action,  and  ariseth  from  a  defect 
of  goodness  and  power :  it  is  a  weakness,  and  not  omnipotence,  to 
lose  goodness :  Gx)d  is  light ;  it  is  the  perfection  of  light  not  to  be- 
come darkness,  and  a  want  of  power  in  light,  if  it  should  become 
darkness :«  his  power  is  infinitely  strong,  so  is  his  wisdom  infinitely 
clear,  and  his  will  infinitely  pure :  would  it  not  be  a  part  of  weak- 
ness to  have  a  disorder  in  himself,  and  these  perfections  shock  one 
against  another  ?    Since  all  perfections  are  in  God,  in  the  most  sov- 

/  Beoao.  sum  Theolog.  p.  88.  "  Maximus  Tjri  la. 
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aght  of  perfection,  notluag  cao  be  done  by  the  infiQiteLeaa 
^Dst  the  infiniteDess  of  the  other.     He  would  then  be  iin- 

hifl  own  perfections,  and  depart  from  the  infinite  rectitude 
rn  will,  if  he  should  do  an  evil  action.  Again,'  what  is  an 
t  of  greater  strength,  than  to  be  utterly  ignorant  of  infirm- 
A  is  omnipotent  because  he  cannot  do  evil,  and  would  not 
potent  if  he  could ;  those  things  would  be  marks  of  weak- 
1  not  characters  of  majesty.  Would  you  count  a  sweet  foun- 
jtcnt  because  it  cannot  send  forth  bitter  streams?  orthesun 
cause  it  cannot  diffuse  darkness  as  well  as  light  in  the  air? 
an  inability  arising  from  weakness,  and  an  abUity  arising 
fection :  it  is  the  perfection  of  angeL*  and  blessed  spirits, 
'  cannot  sin ;  and  it  would  be  the  imperfection  of  God^  if  he 

evil. 

ence  it  follows,  that  it  is  impossible  that  a  thing  past  should 

ist     K  we  ascribe  a  power  to  God,  to  make  a  thing  that  is 

to  be  past,  we  do  not  truly  ascribe  power  to  him,  but  a 
i;  for  it  is  to  make  God  to  lie,  as  though  God  might  not 
ited  man,  yet,  after  he  had  created  Adam,  though  he  shovdd 
'  have  reduced  Adam  to  hia  first  nothing,  yet  it  would  be 
rue  that  Adam  was  created,  and  it  would  forever  be  talse  that 
ever  was  created :  so,  though  God  may  prevent  sin,  yet 
1  hath  been  committed,  it  will  alway  be  true  that  sin  was 
id ;  it  will  never  be  true  to  say  such  a  creature  that  did  sin, 
iin ;  his  sin  cannot  be  recalled :  though  God,  by  pardon, 
the  guilt  of  Peter's  denying  our  Saviour,  yet  it  will  Deeter- 
e  that  Peter  did  deny  him. ,   It  is  repugnant  to  the  right- 

and  truth  of  God  to  make  that  whicn  was  once  true  to  b^ 
ie,  and  not  true ;  that  is,  to  make  a  truth  to  become  a  lie, 

to  become  a  truth.  This  is  well  argued  from  Heb.  vi.  18 : 
iposaible  for  God  to  lie."    The  apostle  argues,  that  what 

promised  and  sworn  will  come  to  pass,  and  cannot  but 
pass.''  Now,  if  God  could  make  a  thing  past  not  to  be 
1  consei^ence  would  not  be  good,  for  then  ne  might  make 
not  to  have  promised,  not  to  have  sworn,  after  he  hath 
I  and  flwom ;  and  so,  if  there  were  ^  power  to  undo  that 
past,  there  would  be  no  foundation  for  faith,  no  certainty 
ition.  It  cannot  be  asserted,  that  God  hath  created  the 
hat  God  hath  sent  Lis  Son  to  die ;  that  Qod  hath  accepted 
I  for  man.     These  might  not  be  true,  if  it  were  possibly 

which  hath  been  done,  might  be  said  never  to  have  been 
)  that  what  any  may  imagine  to  be  a  want  of  power  in  God, 
jhest  perfection  of  God,  and  the  greatest  security  to  a  be- 
ireature  that  hath  to  do  with  God. 
ne  things  are  impossible  to  be  done,  because  of  God's  ordi- 

Some  things  are  impossible,  not  in  their  own  nature,  but  in 
f  the  determined  wiU  of  God:  so  God  might  have  destroy- 
orld  aAer  Adam's  fall,  but  it  was  impossible ;  not  that  God 
jower  to  do  it,  but  because  he  did  not  onlv  decree  from 
to  create  the  world,  but  did  also  decree  to  redeem  the  world 
rw«.  <•  Becao.  sum.  Tbeol.  p.  H.    CreL  d«  Iho,  <!ap,  SI, 
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by  Jesus  Christ,  and  erected  the  world  in  order  to  the  manifestation 
of  his  "  glory  in  Christ"  (Eph.  i.  4,  5).  The  choice  of  some  in 
Christ  was  "before  the  foundation  of  the  worid."  Supposing  that 
there  was  no  hindranoe  in  the  justice  of  Ck>d  to  pardon  thesin  of  Adam 
after  his  fall,  and  to  execute  no  punishment  on  him,  yet  in  regard 
of  God's  threatening,  that  in  the  day  he  ^at  of  the  forbidden  fruit 
he  should  die,  it  was  impossible :  so,  though  it  was  possible  that  the 
cup  should  pass  fix)m  our  blessed  Savioui*,  that  is,  possible  in  its  own 
nature,  yet  it  was  not  possible  in  regard  of  the  determination  of 
God's  will,  since  he  had  both  decreea  and  published  his  will  to  re- 
deem man  by  the  passion  and  blood  of  his  Son.  These  things  God, 
by  his  absolute  power,  might  have  done ;  but  upon  the  account  of 
his  decree,  they  were  impossible,  because  i^,  is  repugnant  to  the  na- 
ture of  God  to  be  mutable :  it  is  to  deny  his  own  wisdom  which 
contrived  them,  and  his  own  will  which  resolved  them,  not  to  do 
that  which  he  had  decreed  to  do.  This  would  be  a  diffidence  in  his 
wisdom,  and  a  change  of  his  will.  The  impossibility  of  them  is  no 
result  of  a  want  of  power,  no  mark  of  an  imperfection,  of  feeble- 
ness and  impotence ;  but  the  perfection  of  immutability  and  un- 
changeableness.  Thus  have  I  endeavored  to  give  you  a  right  no- 
tion of  this  excellent  attribute  of  the  power  of  God,  in  as  plain  terms 
as  I  could,  which  may  serve  us  for  a  matter  of  meditation,  admira- 
tion, fear  of  him,  trust  in  him,  which  are  the  proper  uses  we  should 
make  of  this  doctrine  of  Divine  power.  The  want  of  a  right  un- 
derstanding of  this  doctrine  of  the  Divine  power  hath  caused  many 
to  run  into  mighty  absurdities ;  I  have,  therefore,  taken  the  more 
pains  to  explain  it. 

n.  The  second  thing  I  proposed,  is  the  reasons  to  prove  God  to 
be  omnipotent.  The  Scripture  describes  God  by  this  attribute  of 
power  (Ps.  cxv.  8):  "He  hath  done  whatsoever  he  pleased."  It 
sometimes  sets  forth  his  power  in  a  way  of  derision  of  those  that 
seem  to  doubt  of  it.  When  Sarah  doubted  of  his  ability  to  give  her 
a  child  in  her  old  age  (Gen.  xviii.  14),  "  Is  anything  too  hard  for  the 
Lord?"  They  deserve  to  be  scoffed,  that  will  despoil  God,  of  his 
strength,  and  measure  him  by  their  shallow  models.  And  when 
Moses  uttered  something  of  unbelief  of  this  attribute,  as  if  God  were 
not  able  ^to  feed  600,000  Israelites,  besides  women  and  children, 
which  he  aggravates  by  a  kind  of  imperious  scoff:  "  Shall  the  flocks 
and  the  herds  be  slain  for  them  to  suffice  them  f  Or,  shall  all  the 
fish  of  the  sea  be  gathered  together  for  them?"  &c.  (Numb.  xL  22|). 
God  takes  him  up  short  (ver.  23) :  "  Is  the  Lord's  hand  waxed  short  r 
What !  can  any  weakness  seize  upon  my  hand  ?  Can  I  draw  out  of 
my  own  treasures  what  is  needful  for  a  supply  ?  The  hand  of  God 
is  not  at  one  time  stroug,  and  another  time  feeble.  Hence  it  is  that 
we  read  of  the  hand  and  arm  of  God,  an  outstretched  arm ;  becausfl 
the  stren^h  of  a  man  is  exerted  by  his  hand  and  arm ;  the  power  of 
God  is  called  the  arm  of  his  power,  and  the  right  hand  of  Ids  strength. 
Sometimes,  according  to  the  different  manifestation  of  it,  it  is  ex- 
pressed by  finger,  when  a  le^s  power  is  evidenced ;  by  hand,  when 
something  greater;  by  arm,  when  more  mighty  than  the  former 
Since  God  is  eternal,  without  limits  of  time,  he  is  also  Almightj, 
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without  limits  of  strength.  As  he  cannot  be  said  to  be  more  in  being 
now  loan  he  was  before,  so  he  is  neither  more  nor  less  in  strength 
than  he  was  before:  as  he  cannot  cease  to  be  so,  so  he  cannot 
cease  to  be  powerful,  because  he  is  eternal.  His  eternity  and  power 
are  linked  together  as  equally  demonstrable  (Bom.  i.  20);  God  is 
call^  the  Gx>d  of  gods  El  tllohim  (Dan.  xi.  36) ;  the  Mighty  of 
mighties,  whence  all  mighty  persons  have  their  activity  and  vigor: 
he  is  called  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  as  being  the  Creator  and  Conductor 
of  the  heavenly  militia. 

Boason  1.  The  power  that  is  in  creatures  demonstrates  a  greater 
and  an  unoonceivaDle  power  in  God.  Nothing  in  the  world  is  without 
a  power  of  activity  according  to  its  nature :  no  creature  but  can  act 
something.  The  sun  warms  and  enlightens  everything :  it  sends  its 
inflaenoes  upon  the  earth,  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  into  the  depths 
of  the  sea:  all  generations  owe  themselves  to  its  instrumental  virtue. 
How  powerful  is  a  small  seed  to  rise  into  a  mighty  tree  with  a  lofty 
top,  and  extensive  branches,  and  send  forth  other  seeds,  whvch  can 
stul  multiply  into  numberless  plants  I  How  wonderful  is  the  power 
of  the  Creator,  who  hath  endowed  so  small  a  creature  as  a  Sf^ea,  with 
80  fruitful  an  activity  I  Yet  this  is  but  the  wrtue  of  a  limited  nature, 
God  is  both  the  producing  and  preserving  cause  of  all  the  virtue  in 
any  creature,  in  every  creature.  The  power  of  every  creature,  be- 
longs to  him  as  the  Fountain,  and  is  truly  his  power  in  tho  creature. 
As  he  is  the  first  Being,  he  is  the  original  of  all  being  ;  as  he  is  the 
fiist;  Good,  he  is  the  spring  of  all  goodness ;  as  he  is  the  first  Truth^ 
he  is  the  source  of  au  truth ;  so,  as  he  is  the  first  Power,  he  is  the 
fountain  of  all  power. 

1.  He,  therefore,  that  commxmicates  to  the  creature  what  power  it 
hath,  contains  eminently  much  more  power  in  himself  f Ps.  xciv. 
10),  "  He  that  teaches  man  knowledge,  shall  not  he  know  ?  So  he 
that  gives  created  beings  power,  shall  not  he  be  powerful  ?  The  first 
Being  must  have  as  much  power  as  he  hath  given  to  others:  he  could 
not  transfer  that  upon  another,  which  he  did  not  transcendently 
possess  himself.  The  sole  cause  of  created  power  cannot  be  destitute 
of  any  power  in  himself  We  see  that  the  power  of  one  creature 
transcends  the  power  of  another.  Beasts  can  do  the  things  tlu^t 
plants  cannot  do ;  besides  the  power  of  growth,  they  have  a  power 
of  sense  atfd  progressive  motion.  Men  can  do  more  than  beasts; 
they  have  rational  souls  to  measure  the  earth  and  heavens,  and  to  be 
lepositones  of  multitudes  of  things,  notions,  and  conclusions.  We 
may  well  imagine  angels  to  be  fiur  superior  to  man :  the  power  of  the 
Creator  must  mr  surmount  the  power  of  the  creature,  and  must  needs 
be  infinite :  for  if  it  be  limited,  it  is  limited  by  himself  or  by  some 
other;  if  by  some  other,  he  is  no  longer  a  Creator,  but  a  creature ; 
for  that  which  limits  him  in  his  nature,  did  communicate  that  nature 
to  him :  not  by  himself,  for  he  would  not  deny  himself  any  neces- 
sary perfection :  we  must  still  conclude  a  reserve  of  power  in  him, 
that  ne  that  made  these  can  make  many  more  of  the  same  kind. 

2.  All  the  power  which  is  distinct  in  the  creatures,  must  be  united 
in  God.  One  creature  hath  a  strength  to  do  this,  another  to  do  that : 
eyeiy  creature  is  as  a  cistern  filled  with  a  particular  and  limitea 
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power,  accordirg  to  the  capacity  of  its  nature,  from  this  fountain, 
all  are  distinct  streams  from  God.  But  the  strength  of  every  creatnre, 
thougii  oistinct  in  the  rank  of  creatures,  is  united  in  God  the  centre, 
whence  tliose  lines  were  drawn,  the  fountain  whence  those  streams 
were  derived.  If  the  power  of  one  creature  be  admirable,  as  the 
power  of  an  angel,  which  the  Psalmist  saith  (Ps,  ciii.  20),  "  excelleth 
m  strength ;"  how  much  greater  must  the  power  of  a  le^on  of  angels 
be  1  How  inconceivably  superior  the  power  of  all  those  numbers  of 
spiritual  natures,  w  hich  are  the  excellent  works  of  Gt)d !  Now,  if  all 
tnis  particular  power,  which  is  in  every  angel  distinct,  were  com- 
pacted in  one  angel,  how  would  it  exceed  our  understanding,  and  be 
above  our  power  to  form  a  distinct  conception  of  it !  What  is  thus 
divided  in  every  angel,  must  be  thought  united  in  the  Creator  of 
angels,  and  far  more  excellent  in  him.  Everything  is  in  a  more  noble 
manner  in  the  fountain,  than  in  the  streams  which  distil  and  descend 
from  it.  He  that  is  the  Original  of  all  those  distinct  powers,  must  be 
the  seat  of  all  power  without  distinction :  in  him  is  the  union  of  all 
without  division;  what  is  in  them  as  a  quality,  is  in  him  bs  his 
essence.  Again,  if  all  the  powers  of  several  creatures,  with  all  their 
principal  (.lualities  and  vigors,  both  of  beasts,  plants,  and  rational 
creatures,  -were  united  in  one  subject ;  as  if  one  lion  had  the  strength 
of  all  thf  jiouii  that  ever  were;  or,  if  one  elephant  had  the  strength 
of  all  the  ek  pbants  that  ever  were ;  nay,  if  one  bee  had  all  the  power 
of  motion  and  stinging  that  all  bees  ever  had,  it  would  have  a  vast 
strength ;  but  if  the  strength  of  all  those  thus  gathered  into  one  of 
every  kind  should  be  lodged  in  one  sole  creature,  one  man,  would  it 
not  be  a  strength  too  big  for  our  conception  ?  Or,  suppose  one  can- 
non had  all  the  force  of  all  the  cannons  that  ever  were  m  the  world, 
what  a  battery  would  it  make,  and,  as  it  were,  shake  the  whole  frame 
of  heaven  and  earth !  All  this  strength  must  be  much  more  incompre- 
hensible in  God ;  all  is  united  in  him.  If  it  were  in  one  individual 
created  nature,  it  would  still  be  but  a  finite  power  in  a  finite  nature: 
but  in  God  it  is  infinite  and  immense. 

Reason  2.  If  there  were  not  an  incomprehensible  power  in  God, 
he  would  not  be  infinitely  perfect.  God  is  the  first  Being;  it  can 
only  be  said  of  him,  Est^  he  is.  All  other  things  are  nothing  to  him ; 
"  less  than  nothing  and  vanity"  (Isa.  xl.  17),  and  "  reputed  as  nothing" 
(Dan.  iv.  85).  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  with  all  their  wit 
auvl  strengtn,  are  counted  as  if  they  were  not ;  just  in  comparison 
wntli  Him  and  his  being,  as  a  little  mote  in  the  sun-beams:  God, 
therefore,  is  a  pure  Being.  Any  kind  of  weakness  whatsoever  is  a 
defect,  a  degree  of  not  being;  so  far  as  anything  wants  this  or  that 
power,  it  may  be  said  not  to  be.  Were  there  anything  of  weakness 
lu  God,  any  want  of  strength  which  belonged  to  the  perfection  uf 
a  nature,  it  might  be  said  .of  God,  He  is  not  this  or  that,  he  wants 
thrs  or  that  perfection  of  Being,  and  so  he  would  not  be  a  pure  Being, 
there  would  be  something  of  not  being  in  him.  But  God  being  the 
^rst  Being,  the  only  original  Being,  he  is  infinitely  distant  fit)m  not 
b?ing,  and  therefore  infinitely  distant  from  anything  of  weakness. 
Again,  if  God  can  know  whatsoever  is  possible  to  be  done  by  him, 
End  cannot  do  it,  there  would  be  something  more  in  his  knowledge 
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113  pow«r.'=  What  would  then  follow?  That  the  essence  of 
lid  he  in  some  regard  greater  than  itselfj  and  lesa  than  itself, 
his  knowledge  and  his  power  are  his  essence ;  his  power  as 
8  essence  as  his  knowledge :  and  therefore,  in  regard  of 
rledge,  his  essence  would  be  greater ;  in  regara  of  his  power, 
ice  would  be  less ;  which  is  a  thing  impossible  to  be  con- 
1  a  most  perfect  Being.  We  must  understand  this  of  those 
'hich  are  properly  and  in  their  own  nature  subjected  to 
le  knowledge ;  for  otherwise  God  knows  more  than  he  can 
e  knows  sin,  but  he  cannot  act  it  because  sia  belongs  not 
bat  weakness ;  and  sin  comes  under  the  knowledge  of  God, 
self  and  its  own  nature,  but  as  it  is  a  defect  from  God,  ana 
to  good,  which  is  the  proper  object  of  Divine  knowledge. 
>«  it  also  not  as  possible  to  be  done  by  himself,  but  as  possi- 
done  by  the  creature.  Again,  if  God  were  not  oinnipotent, 
t  imagine  something  more  perfect  than  God  -.^  for  if  we  bar 
1  any  one  thing  which  in  its  own  nature  is  possible,  we  may 
%  being  that  can  do  that  thing,  one  that  is  able  to  effect  it ; 
lagine  an  asent  greater  than  God,  a  being  able  to  do  more 
I  is  able  to  do,  and  consequently  a  being  more  perfect  than 
t  no  being  more  perfect  than  God  can  be  imagmed  by  any 
Nothing  can  be  called  most  perfect,  if  anything  of  activity 
ag  to  it  Active  power  follows  the  perfection  of  a  thing, 
lings  are  counted  more  noble  by  how  much  more  of  efficacy 
le  they  possess.  We  count  those  the  best  and  most  perfect 
lat  have  the  greatest  medicinal  virtue  in  them,  and  power 
ng  upon  the  body  for  the  cure  of  distempers.  God  is  per- 
imseL^  and  therefore  moat  powerful  of  himself.  K  his  per- 
I  wisdom  and  goodness  be  unsearchable,  his  powrr,  which 
o  perfection,  and  without  which  all  the  other  excellencies  of 
e  were  insignificant,  and  could  not  show  themselves,  (as  was 
?idenced,)  must  be  unsearchable  also.  It  is  by  the  title  of 
F  he  is  denominated,  when  declared  to  be  unsearchable  to 
a  (Job  XL  7) :  '"  Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God,  canst 
'.  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection  ?"  This  would  be  limited 
t,  if  he  were  destitute  of  an  active  ability  to  do 
leased  to  do,  whatsoever  was  possible  to  be  done. 
perfect  liberty  of  will,  if  he  could  not  will  what 
J  would  not  have  a  perfect  activity,  if  he  could  not 
i. 

simplicity  of  God  manifests  it.  Every  substance, 
1  it  13,  the  more  powerful  it  is.  All  perfections  are 
a  simple,  than  m  a  compounded  being.  Angels, 
more  powerful  than  bodies.  Where  there  is  the 
y,  there  is  the  greatest  unity ;  and  where  there  is 
f,  there  is  the  greatest  power.  Where  there  is  a 
faculty  and  a  member,  the  member  or  oi^n  mav 
rendered  unable  to  act,  though  the  power  dotn 
faculty.  As  a  man,  when  his  arm  or  hand  is  cot 
hath  the  feculty  of  motion  still ;  but  he  hath  lost 
'etar.  Turn.  I  p.  S33.  '  Ibid.  p.  233. 
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tlxat  iastroment  that  part  whereby  he  did  manifest  and  pttt  forth 
that  motion :  but  God  being  a  pure  spiritual  nature,  hath  no  mem- 
bers, no  organs  to  be  defaced  or  impaired.  All  impediments  of 
actions  arise  either  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  that  acts^  or  from 
something  without  it  There  can  be  no  hindrance  to  God  to  dc 
whatsoever  he  pleases ;  not  in  himself  because  he  is  the  most  sim- 
ple being,  hath  no  <*ontrariety  in  himself  is  not  composed  of  divere 
thin^ ;  and  it  cannot  be  from  anything  without  himself  because 
nothmg  is  equal  to  him,  much  less  superior.  He  is  the  greatest,  the 
Supreme :  aU  things  were  made  by  him,  depend  upon  Mm,  nothing 
can  disappoint  his  mtentions. 

JReason  4.  The  miracles  that  have  been  in  the  world  evidence  the 
powet  of  God.  Extraordinary  productions  have  awakened  men 
from  their  stupidity,  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  immensity  of 
Divine  power.  Miracles  are  such  effects  as  have  been  wrought 
without  the  assistance  and  co*opera(tion  of  natural  causes,  yea,  con- 
trary and  besides  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  above  the  reach  of 
.any  oreated  power.  Miracles  have  been;  and  saith  Bradwardine,^ 
to  deny  that  ever  such  things  were,  is  unqivil :  it  is  inhuman  to 
deny  all  the  histories  of  Jews  and  Christians;  whosoever  denies 
miracles,  must  deny  all  possibility  of  miracles,  and  so  must  imagine 
himself  fully  skilled  in  tne  extent  of  Divine  power.  How  was  the 
sun  suspended  from  its  motion  for  some  hours  (Josh.  x.  13) ;  "  the 
dead,  raised  from  the  grave ;"  those  reduced  from  the  brink  of  i^ 
that  had  been  brought  near  to  it  by  prevailing  diseases;  and  this  by 
a  word  speaking?  How  were  the  famished  lions  bridled  from  ex- 
ercising their  rage  upon  Daniel,  exposed  to  them  for  a  prey  (Dan 
vi.  22)  r  the  activity  of  the  fire  curbed^  for  the  preservation  of  thu 
three  children  (Dan.  iii.  15)?  which  proves  a  Deity  more  powerfiu 
than  all  creatures.  No  power  upon  earth  can  hinder  the  operation 
of  the  fire  upon  oombuatible  matter,  when  they  are  united,  unless  bj 
quenching  the  fire,  or  removing  tihe  matter :  out  no  created  power 
can  restram  the  fire,  so  long  as  it  remains  so,  from  acting  according 
to  its  nature.  This  was  done  by  God  in  the  case  of  the  three  chil- 
dren, and  that  of  the  burning  bush  (Exod.  iii.  2).  It  was  as  much 
.miraculous  that  the  bush  should  not  consume,  as  it  was  natural  that 
it  should  bum  by  the  efficacy  of  the  fire  upon  it  No  element  is  so 
obstinate  and  dea^  but  it  hears  and  obeys  his  voice,  and  perforaa 
his  orders,  though  contrary  to  its  own  nature :  all  the  violence  oi 
the  creature  is  suspended  as  soon  as  it  receives  his  command.  He 
that  gave  the  original  to  nature,  can  take  away  the  necessity  of  na- 
ture ;^  he  presides  over  creatures,  but  is  not  confined  to  those  law8 
he  hath  prescribed  to  creatures.  He  framed  nature,  and.  can  torn 
the  channels  of  nature  according  to  his  own  pleasure  Men  dig  into 
the  bowels  of  nature,  search  into  all  the  treasures  of  it,  to  find 
medicines  to  cure  a  disease,  and  after  all  their  attempts  it  may 

Erove  labor  in  vain :  but  God,  by  one  act  of  his  will,  one  word  of 
is  mouth,  overturns  the  victory  of  death,  and  rescues  from  the  most 
desperate  discases.fif  AU  the  miracles  which  were  wrought  by  the 
apostles,  either  speaking  some  words  or  touching  with  the  band, 

*  lib.  L  oap.  1.  p.  38.         '  DaimaQUs,  in  Petar.         *  Fauch.  in  AeU.  VoL  IL  $  ^ 
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were  not  eflFected  by  any  virtue  inherent  in  their  words  or  in  their 
touches ;  for  such  virtue  inherent  in  any  created  finite  subject  would  be 
created  and  finite  itself,  and  consequently  were  incapable  to  produce 
effects  which  required  an  infinite  virtue,  as  miracles  do  wldch  are 
above  the  power  of  nature.  So  when  our  Saviour  wrought  miracles, 
it  was  not  by  any  quality  resident  in  his  human  nature,  but  by  the 
sole  power  of  his  Divinity.  The  flesh  could  only  do  what  was 
proper  to  the  flesh ;  but  the  Deity  did  what  was  proper  to  the  Deity. 
"  God  alone  doth  wonders"  (Ps.  cxxxvi.  4) :  excluaing  every  other 
cause  from  producing  those  things.  He  only  doth  those  things 
which  are  above  the  power  of  nature,  and  cannot  be  wrought  by 
any  natural  eauses  wnatsoever.  He  doth  not  hereby  put  his  omni- 
potence to  any  stress:  it  is  as  easy  with  him  to  turn  nature  out  of 
Its  settled  course,  as  it  was  to  place  it  in  that  station  it  holds,  and 
appoint  it  that  course  it  runs.  All  th^  works  of  nature  are  indeed 
miracles  and  testimonies  of  the  power  of  God  producinff  them,  and 
sustaining  them :  but  works  above  the  power  of  nature,  being  novel- 
ties and  unusual,  strike  men  with  a  greater  admiration  upon  their 
appearance,  because  they  are  not  the  products  of  nature,  but  the 
convulsions  of  it.  I  might  also  add  as  an  argument,  the  power  of 
the  mind  of  man  to  conceive  more  than  hath  been  wrought  by  God 
in  the  world.  And  God  can  work  whatsoever  perfection  the  mind 
of  man  can  conceive:  otherwise  the  reaches  of  a  created  imagina- 
tion and  fancy  would  be  more  extensive  than  the  power  of  God. 
His  power,  therefore,  is  fex  greater  than  the  conception  of  any  intel- 
lectual creature ;  else  the  creature  would  be  of  a  greater  capacity  to 
conceive  than  God  is  to  effect.  The  creature  would  have  a  power 
of  conception  above  God's  power  of  activity ;  and  consequently  a 
creature,  in  some  respect  greater  than  himsefe  Now  whatsoever  a 
creature  can  conceive  possible  to  be  done,  is  but  finite  in  its  own 
nature ;  and  if  God  could  not  produce  what  being  a  created  under- 
standing can  conceive  possible  to  be  done,  he  would  be  less  than 
infinite  in  power,  nay,  he  could  not  go  to  the  extent  of  what  is 
finite.  But  I  have  touched  this  before ;  that  God  can  create  more 
than  he  hath  created,  and  in  a  more  perfect  way  of  being,  as  con- 
sidered simply  in  themselves. 

IIL  The  third  general  thing  is  to  declare,  how  the  power  of  God 
appears  in  Creation,  in  Government,  in  Beaemption. 

First,  In  Creation.  With  what  majestic  lines  doth  God  set 
for  his  power,  in  the  giving  being  and  endowments  to  all  the  crea- 
tures in  the  world  (Job  xxxviii.)  I  All  that  is  in  heaven  and  earth 
ia  his,  and  shows  the  greatness  of  his  power,  glory,  victory,  and  ma- 
jesty (1  Chron.  xxix.  11).  The  heaven  being  so  magnificent  a  piece 
of  work,  is  called  emphatically,  "  the  firmament  of  his  power'^  (Ps. 
cLl);  hig  power  bemg  more  conspicuous  and  unavailed  in  that 
glorious  arch  of  the  world.  Indeed,  "  God  exalts  by  his  power" 
(Job  xxxvi.  22),  that  is,  exalts  himself  by  his  power  in  all  the 
works  of  his  hands;  in  the  smallest  shrub,  as  well  as  the  most 
glorious  sun.  All  his  works  of  nature  are  truly  miracles,  though 
we  consider  them  not,  being  blinded  with  two  jfrequent  and  cus- 
tomary a  sight  of  them ;  yet,  in  the  neglect  of  all  the  rest,  the  view 
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of  the  heavens  doth  more  affect  us  with  astonishment  at  the  might 
of  God's  arm :  these  declare  his  glory,  and  *'  the  firmament  ahowetli 
his  handy  work"  (Ps.  xix.  1).  And  the  Psalmist  pectdiarly  caib 
them  his  heavens,  and  the  work  of  his  fingers  (Ps.  viiL  8):  these 
were  immediately  created  by  Grod,  whereas  many  other  things  in  the 
world  were  brought  into  Deing  by  iiie  power  of  GxkI,  yet  by  the 
means  of  the  influence  of  the  heavens. 

1.  His  power  is  the  first  thing  evident  in  the  storv  of  the  creation. 
'*  In  the  beginning  Grod  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth"  (Gen.  L 
1).    There  is  no  appearance  of  anything  in  this  declaratory  preface, 
but  of  power :  the  characters  of  wisdom  march  after  in  the  distinct 
formation  of  things,  and  animating  them  with  suitable  qualities  for 
an  universal  good.     By  heaven  and  earth,  is  meant  the  whole  mass 
of  the  creatures :  by  heaven,  all  the  airy  region,  with  all  the  host  of 
it ;  by  the  earth,  is  meant,  all  that  which  makes  the  entire  inferior 
globe.^    The  Jews  observe,  that  in  the  first  of  Genesis,  in  the  whole 
chapter,  unto  the  finishing  the  work  in  six  days,  God  is  called  cni^ec, 
which  is  a  name  of  Power,  and  that  thirty-two  times  in  that  chapter; 
but  after  the  finishing  the  six  days'  work,  he  is  called  cinbxn,  which, 
according  to  their  notion,  is  a  name  of  goodness  and  kindness:  his 
power  is  first  visible  in  framing  the  world,  before  his  goodness  is 
visible  in  the  sustaining  and  preserving  it.    It  was  by  this  name  of 
Power  and  Almighty  that  he  was  Imown  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
world,  not  by  his  name,  Jehovah  (Exod.  vi.  8) :  "  And  I  appeared 
unto  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  by  the  name  of  God  Almighty ;  but 
by  my  name  Jehovah  was  I  not  known  to  them."    Not  but  that  they  * 
were  acquainted  with  the  name,  but  did  not  experience  the  intent  of 
the  name,  which  signified  his  truth  in  the  performance  of  his  prom* 
ises ;  they  knew  him  by  that  name  as  promising,  but  they  knew  him 
not  by  that  name,  as  performing.    He  would  be  known  Dv  his  name 
Jehovah,  true  to  hia  word,  when  he  was  about  to  effect  the  deliver- 
ance from  Egypt ;  a  type  of  the  eternal  redemption,  wherein  the 
truth  jof  God,  in  performing  of  his  first  promise,  is  gloriously  magni- 
fied.   And  hence  it  is  that  God  is  called  Almighty  more  in  the  book 
of  Job  than  in  all  the  Scripture  besides,  I  think  about  thirty-two 
times,  and  Jehovah  but  once,  which  is  Job  xii.  9,  imless  in  Job 
xxxviii.  when  God  is  introduced  speaking  himself;   which  is  an 
argument  of  Job's  living  before  the  deliverance  fix)m  Egypt,  when 
God  was  known  more  by  his  works  of  creation  than  by  the  perform- 
ance of  his  promises,  before  the  name  Jehovah  was  formally  publish- 
ed.   Indeed,  this  attribute  of  his  eternal  power,  is  the  first  thing 
visible  and  intelligible  upon  the  first  glance  of  the  eve  upon  the 
creatures  (Eom.  i.  20).     Bring  a  man  out  of  the  cave  wnere  he  hath 
been  nursed,  without  seeing  anything  out  of  the  confines  of  it,  and 
let  him  lift  up  his  eyes  to  the  heavens,  and  take  a  prospect  of  that 
glorious  body,  the  sun,  then  cast  them  down  to  the  earth,  and  behold 
the  surface  of  itj  with  its  green  clothing ;  the  first  notion  which  will  • 
start  up  in  his  mind  fi:om  that  spring  of  wonders,  is  that  of  power, 
which  ne  will  at  first  adore  with  a  religious  astonishment.    The  Tis* 
dom  of  God  in  them  is  not  so  presently  apparent,  till  after  a  more 

^  Meroer.  p.  7,  ooL  1,  S. 
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exquisite  consideration  of  his  works  and  knowledge  of  the  proper- 
ties of  tiieir  natures,  the  conyenienoj  of  their  situations,  and  tne  use* 
fulness  of  their  functions,  and  the  order  wherein  they  are  linked 
together  for  the  good  of  the  universe. 

2.  By  this  creative  power  Grod  is  often  distinguished  from  all  the 
idols  and  fidse  gods  in  the  world.  And  by  tlus  title  he  sets  forth 
himself  when  he  would  act  any  great  and  wonderfiil  work  in  the 
world  (Pa  cxxxv.  6,  ff):  " He  is  great  above  all  gods,"  for  "he  hath 
done  whatsoever  he  pleased  in  heaven  and  in  earth."  Upon  this  is 
founded  all  the  worship  he  challengeth  in  the  world,  as  his  peculiari 
glory  (fiev.  iv.  11) :  "  Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord,  to  receive  glory, 
honor,  and  power,  for  thou  hast  created  all  things."  And  (Rev.  x.  6) 
"  I  have  made  the  earth,  and  created  man  upon  it"  "  I,  even  my 
hands,  have  stretched  out  the  heavens,  and  all  their  host  have  1 
commanded"  (Isa.  xlv.  12).  What  is  the  issue  (ver.  16)  ?  "  They 
shall  be  ashamed  and  confounded,  all  of  them,  that  are  makers  of 
idols."  And  the  weakness  of  idols  is  expressed  by  this  title.  "  The 
gods  that  have  not  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth"  (Jer.  x.  11). 
"  The  portion  of  Jacob  is  not  like  them,  for  he  is  the  former  of  all 
things  (ver.  16).  What  is  not  that  God  able  to  do,  that  hath  created 
80  great  a  worla  ?    How  doth  the  power  of  God  appear  in  creation  ? 

1st.  In  making  the  world  of  nothing.  When  we  say,  the  world 
was  made  of  nothing,  we  mean,  that  there  was  no  i^atter  existent  for 
Ood  to  work  upon,  but  what  he  raised  himself  in  the  first  act  of 
creation.  In  this  regard,  the  power  of  God  in  creation  surmounts 
his  power  in  providence.  Creation  supposeth  nothing,  providence 
Bupposeth  something  in  being.  Creation  mtimates  a  creature  making, 
providence  speaks  a  thing  already  made,  and  capable  of  government^ 
and  in  government  God  uses  second  causes  to  bring  about  his 
purposes. 

1.  The  world  was  made  of  nothing.  The  earth  which  is  described 
as  the  first  matter,  without  any  form  or  ornament,  without  any  dis- 
tinction or  figures,  was  of  God's  forming  in  the  bulk,  before  he  did 
adorn  it  with  his  pencil  (G^n.  i  1,  2).  God,  in  the  beginning,  crea- 
ting the  heaven  and  the  earth,  includes  two  thinss :  First.  That 
thoae  were  created  in  the  beginning  of  time,  and  before  all  othcx 
things.  Secondlv.  That  God  begun  the  creation  of  the  world  from 
those  things.^  Therefore  before  the  heavens  and  the  earth  there  waa 
nothing  absolutely  created,  and  therefore  no  matter  in  being  before 
an  act  of  creation  passed  upon  it.  It  could  not  be  eternal,  oecause 
nothing  can  be  eternal  but  God ;  it  must  therefore  have  a  beginning. 
If  it  had  a  beginning  from  itself,  then  it  was  before  it  was.  If  it 
acted  in  the  making  itself  before  it  was  made,  then  it  had  a  being 
before  it  had  a  being ;  for  that  which  is  nothing,  can  act  nothing : 
the  action  of  anything  supposeth  the  existence  of  the  thing  which 
acts.  It  being  made,  it  was  not  before  it  was  made ;  for  to  be  made 
is  to  be  brought  into  being.  It  was  made,  then,  by  another,  and 
that  Maker  is  God.  It  is  necessary  that  the  First  Original  of  things 
was  firom  nothing :  when  we  see  one  thing  to  arise  from  another,  we 
must  suppose  an  original  of  the  first  of  each  kind ;  as,  when  we  see 

>  Snarez,  VoL  III  p.  88. 
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a  tree  spring  up  from  'a  seed,  we  know  that  seed  came  out  of  the 
bowels  of  anotaer  tree ;  it  had  a  parent,  it  had  a  master ;  we  must 
come  to  some  first,  or  else  we  run  into  an  endless  maze :  we  must 
come  to  some  first  tree,  some  first  seed  that  had  no  cause  of  the  same 
kind,  no  matter  of  it,  but  was  mere  nothing.  Creation  doth  suppose 
a  production  from  nothing ;  because,  if  you  suppose  a  thing  without 
any  real  or  actual  existence,  it  is  not  capable  of  any  other  production 
tlian  from  nothing :  nothing  must  be  supposed  before  the  world,  or 
we  must  suppose  it  eternal,  and  that  is  to  deny  it  to  be  a  creature, 
and  make  it  God.^  The  creation  of  spiritual  substances,  such  as 
angels  and  souls,  evince  this  ;  those-  things  that  are  purely  spiritual, 
and  consist  not  of  matter,  cannot  pretend  to  any  original  from  matter, 
and  therefore  they  rose  up  from  nothing.  If  spiritual  things  arose 
from  nothing,  much  more  may  corporeal,  because  they  are  of  a  lower 
nature  than  spiritual ;  and  he  that  can  create  a  higher  nature  of 
nothing,  can  create  an  inferior  nature  of  nothing.  As  bodily  things 
are  more  imperfect  than  spiritual,  so  their  creation  may  be  supposed 
easier  than  tnat  of  spiritual.  There  was  as  little  need  of  any  matter 
to  be  wrought  to  his  hands,  to  contrive  into  this  visible  fabric,  aa 
there  was  to  erect  such  an  excellent  order  as  the  glorious  cheru- 
bims. 

2.  This  creation  of  things  from  nothing  speaks  an  infinite  power 
The  distance  between  nothing  and  being  hath  been  alway  counted 
so  great,  that  nothing  but  an  Infinite  Power  can  make  such  distances 
meet  together,  either  for  nothing  to  pass  into  being,  or  being  to  re- 
turn to  nothing.  To  have  a  thing  arise  from  nothing,  was  so  difficult 
a  text  to  those  that  were  ignorant  of  the  Scripture,  that  they  knew 
not  how  to  fathom  it,  and  therefore  laid  it  down  as  a  certam  rule, 
that  of  nothing,  nothing  is  made  ;  which  is  true  of  a  created  power, 
but  not  of  an  uncreated  and  Almighty  Power.  A  greater  distance 
cannot  be  imagined  than  that  which  is  between  notning  and  some- 
thing ;  that  which  hath  no  being,  and  that  which  hath  ;  and  a  greater 
power  cannot  be  imagined  than  that  which  brings  something  out  of 
nothing.  We  know  not  how  to  conceive  a  nothing,  and  afterwards 
a  being  from  that  nothing ;  but  we  must  remain  swallowed  up  in 
admiration  of  the  Cause  that  gives  it  being,  and  acknowledge  it  to 
be  without  any  bounds  and  measures  of  greatness  and  power.^  The 
further  anything  is  from  being,  the  more  immense  must  that  power 
be  which  orings  it  into  being :  it  is  not  conceivable  that  the  power 
of  all  the  angels  in  one  can  give  being  to  the  smallest  spire  of  grass. 
To  imagine,  therefore,  so  small  a  thing  as  a  bee,  a  fly,  a  grain  of 
corn,  or  an  atom  of  dust,  to  be  made  of  nothing;  would  stupefy  any 
creature  in  the  consideration  of  it,  much  more  to  behold  the  neavens, 
with  all  the  troop  of  stars ;  the  earth,  with  all  its  embroidery ;  and 
the  sea,  with  all  ner  inhabitants  of  fish ;  and  man,  the  noblest  crea- 
ture of  all,  to  arise  out  of  the  womb  of  mere  emptiness.  Indeed, 
God  had  not  acted  as  an  almighty  Creator,  if  he  had  stood  in  need 
of  any  materials  but  of  his  own  framing :  it  had  been  as  much  as  hid 
Deity  was  worth,  if  he  had  not  had  all  within  the  compass  of  his 
own  power  that  was  necessary  to  operation ;  if  he  must  have  been 

k  Suarex,  Vol  IIL  p.  6.  '  Amyrald  lilorale.  Tom.  L  ix  252. 
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tbout  himself,  and  above  himself  for  mat* 
lere  been  such  a  necessity,  we  could  not 
omnipotent,  and,  consequently,  not  God. 
God  exceeds  the  power  of  aU  natural  and 
Qr  the  order  of  second  causes,  hath  a  vast 
flies  and  other  iosects,  but  of  some  matter, 
1  dunghill ;  the  sun  and  the  earth  bring 
i  from  seed  first  sown  in  the  earth ;  fruits 
u  the  sap  of  the  plant ;  were  there  no  seed 
power  of  the  earth  would  be  idle,  and  the 
ignificant;  whatsoever  strength  either  of 
must  be  useless  without  matter  to  work 
ength  of  nature  cannot  produce  the  least 
t  may  multiply  and  increase  thinga,  by 
gave  it  at  the  first  erecting  of  the  worlo, 
word  which  signifies  creation,  used  in  Gen. 
second  cause,  but  only  to  God ;  a  word, 
aicable  to  anything  else  as  the  action  it 
irea  can  produce  admirable  pieces  of  art 
1  out  of  matter  created  to  their  hands.  Ex- 
woven,  but  from  the  entrails  of  a  small 
I  medicinal  spirits  and  essences  may  be  ex- 
nists,  but  out  of  the  bodies  of  plants  and 
be  drawn  without  colors ;  no  statue  en- 
building  erected  v/ithout  timber,  stones, 
:;au  any  man  raise  a  thought  without  some 
s,  or  cost  into  him.  Matter  is,  by  nature, 
artificers ;  they  bestow  a  new  figure  upon 
ints,  and  the  product  of  their  own  wit  and 
the  least  particle  of  matter;  when  they 
plied  or  else  stand  still,  as  well  as  nature, 
)gether,  can  make  the  least  mite  or  atom  : 

Sht  all  that  they  can,  they  will  not  want 
efect  in  their  work.     God,  as  a  Creator, 

to  draw  what  he  pleases  n'om  nothing, 
out  any  imperfection :  he  can  raise  what 
!  it  with  what  form  he  pleases.  Of  nothing, 
y  any  created  agent :  but  the  omuipotent 
lot  under  the  same  necessity,  nor  is  Inuited 
by  so  short  a  tedder  as  created  nature,  or 
■tificer. 

g  such  variety  of  creatures  from  this  bar- 
irom  the  matter  which  he  first  commanded 

Had  there  been  any  pre-existent  matter, 
uch  varieties  and  diversities  of  Excellent 
some  with  sense,  and  others  with  reason 
id  those  out  of  indisposed  aud  undigested 
finite  power  resident  m  the  first  Author  of 
rom  this  matter  he  formed  that  glorious 
ilaya  its  glory,  scatters  its  beams,  clears  the 
maintains  the  propagation  of  creatures  in 
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the  world.  From  this  matter  he  lighted  those  torches  which  he  set 
in  the  heaven  to  qualify  the  darkness  of  the  night :  fix)m  this  he 
compacted  those  bodies  of  light,  which,  though  they  seem  to  us  ai 
little  sparks,  as  if  they  were  the  glow-worms  of  heaven,  yet  some  of 
them  exceed  in  greatness  this  globe  of  the  earth  on  which  we  live: 
and  the  highest  of  them  hath  so  quick  a  motion,  that  some  tell  ms 
they  run,  in  the  space  of  every  hour,  42,000,000  of  leagues.  From 
the  same  matter  he  drew  the  earth  on  which  we  walk ;  fit)m  thence 
he  extracted  the  flowers  to  adorn  it,  the  hills  to  secure  the  valleys, 
and  the  rocks  to  fortify  it  against  the  inimdations  of  the  sea;  and 
on  this  dull  and  sluggish  element  he  bestowed  so  great  a  fruitfulnesg, 
to  maintain,  feed,  and  multiply  so  many  seeds  of  different  kinds, 
and  conferred  upon  those  little  bodies  of  seeds  a  power  to  multiply 
their  kinds,  in  conjunction  with  the  fruitfulness  of  the  earth,  to  many 
thousands.  From  this  rude  matter,  the  slime  or  dust  of  liie  earth, 
he  kneaded  the  body  of  man,  and  wrought  so  curious  a  fabric,  fit  to 
entertain  a  soul  of  a  heavenly  extraction,  formed  by  the  breath  of 
God  (Gen.  ii.  7\  He  brought  light  out  of  thick  darkness,  and  liv- 
ing creatures,  nsh  and  fowl,  out  of  inanimate  waters  (Gen.  i.  20),  and 
gave  a  power  of  spontaneous  motion  to  things  arising  from  that 
matter  which  had  no  living  motion.  To  convert  one  thing  into 
another,  is  an  evidence  of  infinite  power,  as  well  as  creating  things 
of  nothing ;  for  the  distance  between  life  and  not  life  is  next  to  that 
which  is  between  being  and  not  being.  God  first  forms  matter  out 
of  nothing,  and  then  draws  upon,  and  from  this  indispiwed  chaos, 
many  excellent  portraitures.  Neither  earth  nor  sea  were  capable  of 
producing  living  creatures  without  au  infinite  power  working  upon 
It,  and  bringing  into  it  such  varietj^  and  multitude  of  forms ;  and 
this  is  called,  by  some,  mediate  creation,  as  the  producing  the  chaos, 
which  was  without  form  and  void,  is  called  immediate  creation.  Is 
not  the  power  of  the  potter  admirable  in  forming,  out  of  tempered 
clay,  such  varieties  of  neat  and  curious  vessels,  that,  after  they  are 
fashioned  and  past  the  furnace,  look  as  if  they  were  not  of  any  kin 
to  the  matter  tney  are  formed  of?  and  is  it  not  the  same  with  the 
class-maker,  that,  from  a  little  melted  jelly  of  sand  and  ashes,  or  the 
dust  of  flint,  can  blow  up  so  pure  a  body  as  glass,  and  in  such  va- 
rieties of  shapes  ?  and  is  not  the  power  of  God  more  admirable,  be- 
cause infinite  in  speaking  out  so  beautifrd  a  world  out  of  nothing, 
and  such  varieties  of  living  creatures  from  matter  utterly  indisposed, 
in  its  own  nature,  for  such  forms  ? 

3d.  And  this  conducts  to  a  third  thing,  wherein  the  power  of  God 
appears,  in  that  he  did  all  this  with  the  greatest  ease  and  facility. 

1.  Without  instruments.  As  God  made  the  world  without  the 
advice,  so  without  the  assistance,  of  any  other:  "He  stretched 
forth  the  heavens  alone,  and  spread  abroad  the  earth  by  himsell" 
{Isa.  xliv.  24).  He  had  no  engine,  but  his  word ;  no  pattern  or 
model,  but  himself.  What  need  can  he  have  of  instruments,  that 
is  able  to  create  what  instruments  he  pleases?  Where  there  is 
BO  resistance  in  the  object^  where  no  need  of  preparation  or  in- 
strumental advantage  in  the  agent ;  there  the  actual  determination 
of  the  will  is  sufiBicient  to  a  production.    What  instrument  need 
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ihoagfat,  or  aa  act  of  our  will?  Men, 
ag  without  took ;  the  best  artificer  nmai 
;  else  for  his  noblest  works  of  art.  The 
tliout  his  rule,  and  axe,  and  saw,  and 
ttch-maker  cannot  act  without  bis  file 
in,  there  is  nothing  necessary  to  God'a 
Kit  a  simple  act  of  hia  will,  which  is 
and  instrumental.  He  had  no  scaffolds 
ilish  it,  no  hammers  or  mattocks  to  clod 
3  a  miserable  error  to  measure  the  actions 
9  imperfect  model  of  a  finite,  since,  bv  hia 
tched  arm,  he  made  the  heaven  and  the 
fhat  excellency  would  God  have  in  hia 
leeded  instruments,  as  feeble  men  do?" 
more  admirable,  that  can  frame  carious 
',  fewer  tools,  and  assistances.  God  uses 
f  providence,  not  for  necessity,  but  for  the 
the  management  of  them ;  yet  those  in- 
framed  by  him  without  instrumente.  In- 
ought  the  angela  were  the  inatrumenta  of 
that  those  words,  "  Let  us  make  man  in 
1),  were  spoken  to  angels.  But  certainly 
es  God  any  counsellor  in  the  model  of 
loth  not  join  any  instrument  with  him  in 
verywhere  aacritied  to  himself  "  without 
V.  18).  It  was  not  to  angela  God  spake 
'88  made  after  the  image  of  angels,  if  they 
1  in  that  work  ;  but  it  is  everywhere  said, 
■  the  image  of  God"  (Gen.  i.  27).  Again, 
is  createdj  was  that  of  dominion  over  the 
.  ver.  26,  which  we  find  not  conferred  upon 
'  that  Moses  should  introduce  the  angels, 
whose  creation  he  had  not  mentioned  one 
lan,"  rather  signifies  the  Trinity,  and  not 
some  think.  Which  of  the  Jewish  kings 
That  was  the  custom  of  later  times ;  and 
i  language  of  Scripture  by  the  style  of 
than  the  penning  tne  historv  of  the  crea- 
ounsellors  in  the  creation  of  the  material 
d  he  in  the  creation  of  angels  ?  If  his 
ctor,  and  hia  own  will  the  producer  of  the 
hink,  that  he  acted  by  his  sole  power  in 
1  by  most,  that  the  power  of  creation  can- 
tare,  it  being  a  work  of  omnipotency ;  the 
rom  nothing,  cannot  be  communicated 
of  the  Deity  itself.  The  edncing  things 
eapacity  of  any  creature,  and  the  creature 
to  be  elevated  to  bo  high  a  degree.  It  is 
L,  that  God  needed  any  such  aid.  If  an 
for  God  to  create  the  world,  then  he  could 
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not  do  it  Tidtliout  that  instrument :  if  he  could  not,  he  were  not  dien 
all-sufficient  in  himself  if  he  depended  upon  anything  without  him^ 
seli*  for  the  production  or  consummation  of  his  works.  And  it 
might  be  inquired,  how  that  instrument  came  into  being;  if  it 
l)egun  to  be,  ^md  there  was  a  time  when  it  was  not,  it  must  have 
its  being  from  the  power  of  God ;  and  then,  why  could  not  God 
as  well  create  all  things  without  an  instrment,  as  create  that  in- 
strument without  an  instrument?  For  there  was  no  more  power 
necessary  to  a  producing  the  whole  without  instruments,  thaa  to 
produce  one  creature  without  an  instrument  No  creature  can, 
m  its  own  nature,  be  an  instrument  of  creation.  If  any  such  in- 
strument were  used  by  God,  it  must  be  elevated  in  a  miraculous 
and  supernatural  way ;  and  what  is  so  an  instrument,  is,  in  efiect, 
no  instrument ;  for  it  works  nothing  by  its  own  nature,  but  from 
an  elevation  by  a  superior  nature,  and  beyond  its  own  nature. 
-All  that  power  in  the  instrument  is  truly  the  power  of  God,  and 
not  the  power  of  the  instrument;  and,  therefore,  what  God  doth 
by  an  instrument,  he  could  do  as  well  without.  If  you  should 
see  one  apply  straw  to  iron,  for  the  cutting  of  it,  and  effect  it, 
you  would  not  call  the  straw  an  instrument  in  that  action,  be- 
cause there  was  nothing  in  the 'nature  of  the  straw  to  do  it  It 
was  done  wholly  by  some  other  force,  which  might  have  done  it 
as  well  without  the  straw  as  with  it  The  narrative  of  the  creation 
in  Genesis,  removes  any  instrument  from  God.  The  plants  which 
are  preserved  and  propagated  by  the  influence  of  the  sun,  were 
created  the  day  before  the  sun,  viz.  on  the  "  third  day,"  whereas,  the 
light  was  collected  into  the  body  of  the  sun  on  the  "fourth  day"  (Gen. 
L  11,  16) ;  to  show,  that  though  the  plants  do  instrumentally  owe 
their  yearly  beauty  and  preservation  to  the  sun,  yet  they  did  not  in 
any  manner  owe  their  creation  to  the  instrumental  heat  and  vigor 
of  it. 

2.  God  created  the  world  by  a  word,  by  a  simple  act  of  his  will. 
The  whole  creation  is  wrought  by  a  word ;  "  God  said.  Let  there  be 
light;"  and  "God  said,  Let  there  be  a  firmament""  Not  that  we 
should  understand  it  of  a  sensible  word,  but  understand  it  of  a 
powerful  order  of  his  own  will,  which  is  expressed  by  the  Psalmisi 
m  the  nature  of  a  command  (Ps.  xxxiii  9J :  "  He  spate,  and  it  was 
done  ;  he  commanded,  and  it  stood  fast ;  and  (Ps.  cxlviii,  5),  "  He 
commanded,  and  they  were  created."  At  the  same  instant  that  he 
willed  them  to  stand  forth,  they  did  stand  forth.  The  efiicacions 
command  of  the  Creator  was  the  original  of  all  things :  the  insensi- 
bility of  nothing  obeyed  the  act  of  his  will.  Creation  is  therefore 
entitled  a  calling  (Rom.  iv.  17) :  "  He  calls  those  things  which  are 
not,  as  if  they  were."  To  create  is  no  more  with  God,  than  to  call; 
and  what  he  calls,  presents  itself  before  him  in  the  same  posture  that 
he  calls  it  He  did  with  more  ease  make  a  world,  than  we  can  fonn 
a  thought.  It  is  the  same  ease  to  him  to  create  worlds,  as  to  decree 
them ;  there  needs  no  more  than  a  resolve  to  have  things  wrought 
at  such  a  time,  and  they  will  be,  according  to  his  pleasure.  This 
will  is  his  power ;  "  Let  there  be  light,"  is  the  precept  of  his  will; 

■  Geo.  i.  8,  5,  &q.  throughout  the  whole  chatjter 
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and  "tiiere  was  light,"  is  the  effect  of  his  precept    By  a  word,  was 
the  matter  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  framed ;  by  a  word,  things 
separate  themselves  from  the  rude  mass  into  their  pioper  forms ;  by 
a  word,  light  associates  itself  into  one  body,  and  forms  a  sun ;  by  a 
word,  are  the  heavens,  as  it  were,  bespangled  with  stars,  and  the 
fcarth  dressed  with  flowers ;  by  a  word,  is  the  world  both  ceiled  and 
floored:  one  act  of  his  will,  formed  the  world,  and  perfected  its 
beauty.    All  the  variety  and  several  exploits  of  his  power  were  not 
caused  by  distinct  words  or  acts  of  power.    God  uttered  not  distinct 
words  for  distinct  species ;  as,  let  there  be  an  elephant,  and  let  there 
be  a  lion ;  but  as  ne  produced  those  various  creatures  out  of  one 
matter,  so  by  one  word.    By  one  single  command,  those  varieties  of 
creatures,  with  their  clothing,  ornaments,  distinct  notes,  qualities, 
Amotions,  were  brought  forth  (Gen.  i  11) :  by  one  word,  all  the  seeds 
of  the  earth,  with  their  various  virtues:  by  one  word,  all  the  fish  of 
the  sea,  and  fowls  of  the  air,  in  their  distinct  natures,  instincts,  colors 
(Gen.  L  20) :  by  one  word,  aU  the  beasts  of  the  field,  with  their  va- 
rieties (Gen.  i.  24).    Heaven  and  earth,  spiritual  and  corporeal  crea- 
tures, mortal  and  immortal,  the  greater  and  the  less,  visible  and  in- 
visible, were  formed  with  the  same  ease  :^  a  word  made  the  least, 
and  a  word  made  the  greatest.    It  is  as  little  difficulty  to  him  to  pro- 
duce the  highest  angel,  as  the  lighest  atom.    It  is  enough  for  the 
existence  of  the  stateliest  cherubim,  for  God  only  to  will  his  being. 
It  was  enough  for  the  forming  and  fixing  the  sun,  to  will  the  com- 
pacting of  light  into  one  body.    The  creation  of  the  soul  of  man  is 
expreffled  by  inspiration  (Gen.  ii.  7) ;  to  show,  that  it  is  as  easy  with 
God  to  create  a  rational  soul,  as  for  man  to  breathe.?     Breathing  is 
natural  to  man,  by  a  communication  of  God's  goodness ;  and  the 
creation  of  the  soul  is  as  easy  to  God,  by  virtue  of  his  Almighty 
word.    As  there  was  no  proportion  between  nothing  and  being^  so 
there  was  as  little  proportion  between  a  word  and  such  glorious 
effects.    A  mere  voice,  coming  from  an  Omnipotent  will,  was  capa- 
ble to  produce  such  varieties,  which  angels  and  men  have  seen  in  all 
ages  of  the  world,  and  this  without  weariness.    What  labor  is  there 
in  \\Tlling?  what  pain  could  there  be  in  speaking  a  word  ?     fEsa.  xl. 
28),  **The  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth  is  not  weary."    And 
though  he  be  said  to  rest  after  the  creation,  it  is  to  be  meant  a  rest 
fix>m  work,  not  a  repose  from  weariness.    So  great  is  the  power  of 
God,  that  without  any  matter,  without  any  instruments,  he  could 
create  many  worlds,  and  with  the  same  ease  as  he  made  this. 

4th.  I  might  add  also,  the  appearance  of  this  power  in  the  instan- 
taneous production  of  things.  The  ending  of  his  word  was  not  only 
the  beginning,  but  the  perfection  of  every  thing  he  spake  into  being ; 
not  several  words  to  several  parts  and  members,  but  one  word,  one 
breath  of  his  mouth,  one  act  of  his  will,  to  the  whole  species  of  the 
creatures,  and  to  every  member  in  each  individual.  Heaven  and 
earth  were  created  in  a  moment ;  six  days  went  to  their  disposal ; 
and  that  comely  order  we  observe  in  the  world  was  the  wort  of  a 
week :  the  matter  was  formed  as  soon  as  God  had  spoken  the  word ; 
and  in  every  part  of  the  creation,  as  soon  ajs  God  spake  the  word, 
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"  Let  it  be  so"  (Gren.  i.),  the  answer  immediately  is,  "  It  was  so ;" 
which  notes  the  present  standing  up  of  the  oteatore  according  to  the 
fact  of  his  will :  and,  therefore^*!  one  observes,  .that  "  Let  there  be 
light,  and  there  was  light ;"  in  the  Hebrew  are  the  same  words,  with 
out  any  alteration  of  letter  or  point,  only  tiie  conjunctive  particle 
added,  nix  -^nii  -n«  ''n-«,  "  Let  there  be  light,  and  let  there  be  light,"  to 
show,  that  the  same  instant  of  the  speaking  the  Divine  word,  was  the 
appearance  of  the  creature;  so  great  was  the  authority  of  his  will. 

Secondly,  We  are  to  show  God's  power  in  the  Government  of 
the  world.  As  God  decreed  from  eternity  the  creation  of  things  in 
time,  so  he  decreed  from  eternity  the  particular  ends  of  creatures, 
and  their  operation  respecting  those  ends.  Now,  as  there  was  need 
of  his  power  to  execute  his  decree  of  creation,  there  is  dso  need  of 
his  power  to  execute  his  decree  about  the  manner  of  government »" 
All  government  is  an  act  of  the  understanding,  will,  and  power. 
Prudence  to  design  belongs  to  the  understanding ;  the  election  of  the 
means  belongs  to  the  will ;  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  whole  is 
an  act  of  power.  It  is  a  hard  matter  to  det^mine  which  is  most 
necessary :  wisdom  stands  in  as  much  need  of  power  to  perfect,  as 
power  doth  of  wisdom,  to  model  and  draw  out  a  scheme ;  though 
wisdom  directs,  power  must  effect.  Wisdom  and  power  are  distinct 
things  among  men :  a  poor  man  in  a  cottage  may  have  more  pru- 
dence to  advise,  than  a  privy  counsellor ;  and  a  prince  more  power 
to  act,  than  wisdom  to  conduct.  A  pilot  may  direct  though  he  be 
lame,  and  cannot  climb  the  masts,  and  spread  the.  sails :  but  God  is 
wanting  in  nothing ;  neither  in  wisdom  to  design,  nor  in  will  to  de- 
termine, nor  in  power  to  accomplish.  His  wisdom  is  not  feeble,  nor 
his  power  foolish :  a  feeble  wisdom  could  not  act  what  it  would,  and 
a  foolish  power  would  act  more  than  it  should.  The  power  expre^- 
ed  in  his  government  is  shadowed  forth  in  the  living  creatures,  which 
are  Orod^s  instruments  in  it  It  is  said,  "  Eveir  one  of  them  had 
four  feces"  (Ezek.  i.  10) ;  that  of  a  man  to  signify  wisdom ;  of  a  lion, 
eagle,  the  stroftgest  amongbirds,  to  signify  their  courage  and  strength 
to  perform  their  offices.  This  power  is  evident  in  the  natural,  mwuly 
gracious  government  There  is  a  natural  providence,  which  consists 
in  the  preservation  of  all  things,  propogation  of  them  by  corruptions 
and  generations,  and  in  a  co-operation  with  them  in  their  motions  to 
attain  their  ends.  Moral  government  is  of  the  hearts  and  actions  of 
men.  Gracious  government,  as  respecting  the  Church. 
First,  His  power  is  evident  in  naiural  government 
1.  In  preservation.  God  is  the  great  Father  of  the  world,  to 
nourish  it  as  well  as  create  it.»  Man  and  beast  would  perish  if  there 
were  not  herbs  for  their  food ;  and  herbs  would  wither  and  perish, 
if  the  earth  were  not  watered  with  fruitful  showers.  This  some  of 
the  heathens  acknowledged,  in  their  worshipping  God  under  the 
image  of  an  ox,  a  useful  creature,  by  reason  of  its  strength,  to  which 
we  owe  so  much  of  our  food  in  com.  Hence,  God  is  »tvled  the 
"  Preserver  of  man  and  beast"  (Ps.  xxxvi.  6).  Hence,  the  Jews 
.called  Qod,«  Place  ;  because  he  is  the  subsistence  of  all  things.    Bj 
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ne  word  whereby  he  gave  beiDg  to  things,  he  gives  to  them 
laiice  and  duration  in  beiog  ki  much  a  term  of  time.  As  they 
created  by  hifl  word,"  they  Are  supported  by  his  word  (Heb. 
The  same  powerful  fiat,  "Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass" 
.  II),  when  1^6  plants  peeped  upon  man  out  of  nothing,  is 
jed  eveiy  sprii^,  when  they  begin  to  liit  up  their  heads  from 
aked  roots  and  winter  graves.  The  resurrection  of  light  every 
1^,  the  reviving  the  pleasure  of  all  thinga  to  the  eye ;  the  wa- 
ihe  vaUeys  &om  the  mountain  springs ;  the  curbing  the  natural 
e  of  the  waters  from  covering  the  earth ;  eTery  draught  that 
ifitfl  drink,  every  lodging  the  fowls  have,  every  bit  of  food  for 
tenance  of  man  and  beast,  ia  ascribed  to  the  "  opening  of  hia 
the  diffusing  of  his  power  (Fs.  civ.  27,  keX  as  much  as  the 
eatioc  of  things,  and  endowing  them  with  their  particular 
;  whence  the  plants,  which  are  so  serviceable,  are  called  "  the 
"  the  Lord"  (ver.  161  of  Jehovah,  that  hath  only  being  and 
in  himselE  The  wliole  Psalm  is  but  the  descnption  of  hia 
ing,  as  the  first  of  Genesis  is  of  his  creating  power.  It  is  by 
iwer  angels  have  so  many  thousand  years  remained  in  the 
of  understanding  and  willing.  By  this  power  things  distant 
■  natures  have  been  joined  together ;  a  spiritual  soul  and  a 
tody  knit  in  a  marriage  knot.  By  this  power  the  heavenly 
have  for  so  many  ages  rolled  in  their  spheres,  and  the  tumul- 
lements  have  persisted  in  their  order :  by  this  hath  the  matter 
world  been  to  this  day  continued,  and  as  capable  of  entertain- 
[ns  as  it  was  at  the  first  creation.  What  an  amazing  sight 
it  be  to  see  a  man  hold  a  pillar  of  the  Exchange  upon  one  of 
prs?  What  is  this  to  tbe  power  of  God,  "who  holds  the 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  metes  out  the  heaven  with  a  span, 
ighs  the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance"  (Isa. 
?  The  preseirviDg  tbe  earth  from  tbe  violence  of  the  sea  is  a 
istanoe  of  this  power."  How  is  that  raging  element  kept  pent 
those  lists  where  he  first  lodged  it ;  continues  its  course  in  ita 
1  without  overfiowing  the  earth,  and  dashing  in  pieces  the 
>art  of  the  creation?  The  natural  situation  of  the  water  is  to 
'e  the  earth,  because  it  is  lighter;  and  to  be  immediately  under 
because  it  is  heavier  than  that  thinner  element.  Who  re- 
this  natural  quality  of  it,  but  that  God  that  first  formed  it? 
)rd  of  command  at  first,  "  Hitherto  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  fur- 
ceeps  those  waters  linked  together  in  their  den,  that  they  may 
age  the  earth,  but  be  useful  to  the  inhabitants  of  it.  And 
ince  it  finds  a  gap  to  enter,  what  power  of  earth  can  hinder  its 
1 7  How  fruitless  sometimes  is  all  the  art  of  man  to  send  it 
iroper  channel,  when  once  it  hath  spread  its  mighty  waves 
me  countries,  and  trampled  part  of  the  inhabited  earth  under 
7  It  hath  triomphed  in  its  victory,  and  withstood  all  the 
of  man  to  conquer  its  force.  It  is  only  the  power  of  God  that 
■idle  it  from  spreading  itseif  over  the  whole  earth.  And  that 
rer  might  be  more  manifest,  he  hath  set  but  a  weak  and  small 
igainst  it  Though  he  hath  bounded  it  in  some  places  by 
•  DuUd  MetROgc,  Part  II  p.  4GT. 
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mighty  rocks,  which  lift  up  their  heaxis  above  it,  yet  in  most  placa 
by  feeble  sand.  How  often  is  it  seen  in  every  stormy  motion,  when 
the  waves  boil  high  and  roll  furiously,  as  if  they  would  swallow  up 
all  the  neighboring  houses  upon  the  shore ;  when  they  come  to  toucn 
tiiose  sandy  limits,  they  bow  their  heads,  &I1  flat,  and  aitik  into  the 
lap  whence  they  were  raised,  and  seem  to  foam  with  anger  that  they 
can  march  no  further,  but  must  split  themselves  at  so  weak  an  o^ 
staclel  Can  the  sand  be  thought  to  be  the  cause  of  this?  The 
weakness  of  it  gives  no  footing  to  such  a  thought.  Who  can  appre- 
hend, that  an  enraged  army  should  retire  upon  the  opposition  of  a 
straw  in  an  infant's  hand  ?  Is  it  the  nature  of  the  water  r  Its  retire- 
ment is  against  the  natural  quality  of  it ;  pour  but  a  little  upon  the 
ground,  and  you  always  see  it  spread  itself  No  cause  can  oe  ren* 
dered  in  nature ;  it  is  a  standing  monument  of  the  power  of  God  in 
the  preservation  of  the  world,  and  ought  to  be  more  taken  notice  of 
by  us  in  this  island,  surrounded  with  it,  than  by  some  other  countries 
in  the  world. 

(1.)  We  find  nothing  hath  power  to  preserve  itself.  Doth  not 
every  creature  upon  earth  require  the  assistance  of  some  other  for 
its  maintenance?  "  Can  the  rush  grow  up  without  mire?  can  the 
flag  grow  up  without  water"  (Job  viiL  11)?  Can  man  or  beast  main- 
tain itself  without  grain  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ?  Would  not 
every  man  tumble  into  the  grave,  without  the  aid  of  other  creatures 
to  nourish  him  ?  Whence  ao  these  creatures  receive  that  virtue  of 
supplying  him  nourishment,  but  from  the  sun  and  earth  ?  and  whence 
do  they  derive  that  virtue,  but  from  the  Creator  of  all  things?  And 
should  he  but  slack  his  hand,  how  soon  would  they  and  all  their 
qualities  perish,  and  the  links  of  the  world  Mi  in  pieces,  and  dash 
one  another  into  their  first  chaos  and  confusion  I  All  creatures  in- 
deed have  an  appetite  to  preserve  themselves ;  they  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  outward  means  for  their  preservation ;  so  have  irrational 
animals  a  natural  instinct,  as  well  as  men  have  some  skill  to  avoid 
things  that  are  hurtful,  and  apply  things  that  are  helpful.  But  what 
thing  in  the  world  can  preserve  itself  by  an  inward  influx  into  its 
own  being  ?  AJl  things  want  such  a  power  without  Grod's^/So^  "Let 
it  be  so :"  nothing  but  is  destitute  of  such  a  power  for  its  own  p^e8e^ 
vation,  as  much  as  it  is  of  a  power  for  its  own  creation.  Were  there 
any  true  power  for  such  a  work,  what  need  of  so  many  external 
helps  from  things  of  an  inferior  nature  to  that  which  is  preserved  by 
them?  No  created  thing  hath  a  power  to  preserve  any  decayed 
being.  Who  can  lav  claim  to  such  a  virtue,  as  to  recall  a  withering 
flower  to  its  former  oeauty,  to  raise  the  head  of  a  drooping  plant,  or 
put  life  into  a  gasping  worm  when  it  is  expiring ;  or  put  unpaired 
vitals  into  their  former  posture?  Not  a  man  upon  earth,  nor  an 
angel  in  heaven,  can  pretend  to  such  a  virtue ;  tney  mav  be  speo 
tators,  but  not  assisters,  and  are,  in  this  case,  physicians  oi  no  value. 

(2.)  It  is,  therefore,  the  same  Power  preserves  things  which  at  first 
created  them.  The  creature  doth  as  much  depend  upon  God,  in  the 
first  instant  of  its  being,  for  its  preservation,  as  it  did^  when  it  was 
nothing,  for  its  production  and  creation  into  being :  as  the  continue 
ince  of  a  thought  of  our  mind  depends  upon  the  power  of  our  mind, 
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88  well  as  the  first  framing  of  that  tho^xght."^  There  is  a  11  ttiO  differ* 
euce  between  creating  ami  preserving  powei,  as  there  is  between  the 
power  of  mine  eye  to  begin  an  act  of  vision  and  continue  that  act  of 
vision^  as  to  cast  my  eye  upon  an  object  and  continue  it  upon  that 
object :  as  the  first  act  is  caused  by  the  eye,  so*  the  duration  of  the  act 
is  preserved  by  the  eye ;  shut  the  eye,  and  the  act  of  vision  perishes : 
divert  the  eye  from  that  object,  and  that  act  of  vision  is  exchangta 
for  another.  And,  therefore,  the  preservation  of  things  is  commonly 
called  a  continual  creation :  and  certainly  it  is  no  less,  if  wc  unaer- 
stand  it  of  a  preservation  by  an  inward  influence  into  the  being  of 
things.  It  is  one  and  the  same  action  invariably  continued,  and 
obtaining  its  force  every  moment;  the  same  action  whereby  ho 
created  Uiem  of  nothing,  and  which  every  moment  hath  a  virtue  to 
produce  a  thing  out  of  nothing,  if  it  were  not  yet  extiuit  in  the 
world:  it  remains  the  same  without  an^'  diminution  throughout  the 
whole  time  wherein  anything  doth  remain  in  the  world.y  For  all 
things  would  return  to  nothing,  if  God  did  not  keep  them  up  in  the 
elevation  and  state  to  which  he  at  first  raised  them  by  his  creative 
power  (Acts  xvii.  28):  "In  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
Deing."  By  him,  or  by  the  same  Power  whence  we  derived  our 
being,  are  our  lives  maintained:  as  it  was  his  Almighty  Power 
whereby  we  were,  after  we  had  been  nothing,  so  it  is  the  same  power 
whereby  we  now  are,  after  he  hath  made  us  something.  Certainly 
all  thin^  have  no  less  a  dependence  on  God  than  light  upon  the 
sun,  which  vanisheth  and  hides  its  heatl  upcm  the  withdrawing  of  the 
Bun.  And  should  God  suspend  that  powerful  Word,  whereby  he 
erected  the  frame  of  the  world,  it  would  sink  down  to  what  it  was, 
before  he  commanded  it  to  stand  up.  Tliere  needs  no  new  act  of 
power  to  reduce  things  to  nothing,  but  the  cessation  of  that  Omnip- 
otent influx.  When  the  appointed  time  set  them  for  their  being 
comes  to  a  period,  they  faint  and  bend  down  their  heads  to  their 
dissolution;  they  return  to  their  elements,  and  perish  (Ps.  civ.  29): 
"Thou  hidest  tny  face,  and  they  are  troubled:  thou  takest  away 
their  breath,  they  die,  and  return  to  their  dust.  That  which  was 
nothing  cannot  remain  on  this  side  nothing,  but  by  the  same  Power 
that  first  called  it  out  of  nothing.  As  when  God  withdrew  his  con- 
curring power  from  the  fire,  its  quality  ceased  to  act  upon  the  three 
children :  so  if  he  withdraws  his  sustaming  power  from  the  creature, 
its  nature  will  cease  to  be. 

2.  It  appears  in  propagation.  That  powerful  word  (Gen.  i.  22, 
23),  "Increase  and  multlpy,"  pronounced  at  the  first  creation,  hath 
spread  itself  over  every  part  of  the  world ;  every  animal  in  the 
world,  in  the  formation  oi  every  one  of  them.  From  two  of  a  kind, 
how  great  a  immber  of  individuals  and  single  creatures  have  been 
multipKed,  to  cover  the  fac«  of  the  earth  in  their  continued  succes- 
sions I  What  a  world  of  plants  spring  up  from  the  womb  of  a  dry 
earth,  moistened  by  the  influence  of  a  cloud,  and  hatched  by  the 
heams  of  the  sun  !  How  adn  irable  an  instance  of  his  propagating 
power  is  it,  that  from  a  little  seed  a  massy  root  should  strike  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  a  tall  body  and  thick  branches,  with  leaves 
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and  flo\rers  of  various  colors,  should  break  through  the  surface  of 
the  earth;  and  mount  up  towards  heaven,  when  in  the  seed  you 
neither  smell  the  scent,  nor  see  any  firmness  of  a  tree,  nor  beliold 
any  of  those  colors  which  you  view  in  the  ^ov  ers  that  the  ears  pro- 
duce I  A  power  not  to  be  imitated  by  a  ly  creature.  How  astonish- 
ing ia  it,  that  a  small  seed,  whereof  many  will  not  amount  to  the 
weight  of  a  grain,  should  spread  itself  into  leaves,  bark,  fruit  of  a 
vast  weight,  and  multiply  itself  into  mUlious  of  seeds !  What  power 
is  that,  that  from  one  man  and  woman  hath  multiplied  families,  and 
from  families,  stocked  tb-j  world  with  people  1  Consider  the  living 
creatures,  as  formed  in  the  womb  of  their  several  kinds ;  every  one 
is  a  wonder  of  power.  Tl:e  Psalmist  instanceth  in  the  forming  and 
propagation  of  man  (Ps.  cxxxix.  14) :  "  I  am  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully made ;  marvellous  are  thy  works."  The  forming  of  the  parts 
distinctly  in  the  womb,  the  bringing  forth  into  the  world  every  par- 
ticular member,  is  a  roll  of  wonders,  of  power.  That  so  fine  a 
structure  as  the  body  of  man  should  be  polished  in  "  the  lower 
parts  of  the  earth,"  as  he  calls  the  womb  (ver.  15),  in  so  short  (- 
time,  with  members  of  a  various  form  and  usefulness,  each  laboring 
in  their  several  functions  1  Can  any  man  give  an  exact  account  of 
the  manner  *•  how  the  bones  do  grow  in  the  womb"  (Eccles.  xi.  5)? 
It  is  unknown  to  the  father,  and  no  less  hid  from  the  mother,  and 
the  wisest  men  cannot  search  out  the  depth  of  it.  It  is  one  of  the 
secret  works  of  an  Omnipotent  Power  secret  in  the  manner,  though 
open  in  the  effect.  So  that  we  must  ascribe  it  to  God,  as  Job  doth, 
Thine  hands  have  made  me  and  fashioned  nit*  together  round 
about"  (Job  X.  8).  Thy  hands  which  formed  heaven,  have  formed 
every  part,  every  memi)er,  and  wrought  me  like  a  mighty  workman. 
The  heavens  are  said  to  be  the  "  work  of  God's  hands,"  and  man  is 
here  said  to  be  no  less,  nie  forming  and  propagation  of  man  from 
that  earthy  matter,  is  no  less  a  wonder  of  power  than  ihe  structure 
of  the  world  from  a  rud^j  and  indisposed  matter.  A  heathen  philo- 
sopher descants  elegantly  upon  it :  "  Dost  thou  understand  (my  sonj 
the  forming  of  man  in  the  womb ;  who  erected  that  noble  fabricf 
who  carved  the  eyes,  the  crystal  windows  of  light,  and  the  con- 
ductors of  the  body ;  who  bored  the  nostrils  and  ears,  those  loop- 
holes of  scents  and  sounds ;  who  stretched  out  and  knit  the  sinews 
and  ligaments  for  the  fastening  of  every  member:  who  cast  the 
hollow  veins,  the  channels  of  blood ;  set  and  strengthened  the  bones, 
the  pillars  and  rafters  of  the  body ;  who  digged  the  pores,  the  sinks 
to  expel  the  filth ;  who  made  the  heart,  the  repository  of  the  soul, 
and  formed  the  lungs  like  a  pipe?  What  mother,  what  father, 
wrought  these  things  ?  No,  none  but  the  Almighty  God,  who  made 
all  things  according  to  his  pleasure ;  it  is  He  who  propagates  this 
noble  piece  from  a  pile  of  dust.  Who  it  bom  by  his  own  advice; 
who  gives  stature,  features,  sense,  wit  strength,  speech,  but  God?"* 
It  is  no  less  a  wonder,  that  a  little  inff  nt  ^an  live  so  long  in  a  dark 
sink,  in  the  midst  of  filth,  without  breathing ;  and  the  edu€rtion  of 
it  out  of  the  womb  is  no  less  a  wonder  than  the  forming,  increase, 
nourishment  of  it  in  that  cell.     A  wonder,  that  the  life  of  the  infant 

*  Triefiiegttst,  in  Serm.  Greek,  in  the  Temple,  p,  57. 
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itlier,  or  the  life  of  the  mother  the  death 
creature  when  it  springs  up  from  euch 
lOwer  of  God,  grows  up  to  be  one  of  the 
3  a  dominion  over  the  creatures,  and  pro- 
e  manner :  all  this  is  onaccountoble  with- 
power  of  God  in  the  government  of  the 

this  wonder,  consider  also  what  multi- 
irtbs  there  are  at  one  time  all  over  the 
^he  finger  of  God  is  at  work ;  and  it  will 
r.  It  IS  admirable  in  one  man,  more  in 
a  a  greater  and  larger  Idngdom,  a  vaster 

every  hour  in  this  city,  were  but  168 
be  weekly  bills  mention  more :  what  is 
8?  what  three  kingdoms  to  a  populous 
md  eighty  will  make  one  for  every  minute 

to  the  weeMy  propagation  in  all  the  na- 
iee  the  generation  of  all  the  living  crea- 
ire  the  works  of  God's  fingers  as  well  afl 
i-esult  of  this,  but  the  notion  of  an  nncon- 
htinesa,  always  active,  alwavs  o^rating? 
tions  of  all  creatures.  "  All  things  live 
ni.  28) ;  by  the  same  power  that  creatures 
ive  their  motions  :  th'ey  have  not  only  a 
mand,  but  they  have  their  minutely  mo- 
lurrence.  Nothing  can  act  without  the 
»  more  than  it  can  exist  without  the  crea- 
'ue  indeed,  the  ordering  of  all  motions  to 
wisdom ;  but  the  motion  itself,  whereby 
I  work  of  hia  power. 

ise,  hath  an  inBaence  into  the  motions  of 
the  wheels  in  a  clock  are  moved  in  their 
force  and  strength  of  the  principal  and 

any  defect  in  that,  or  if  that  stand  still, 
ind  idle  the  same  moment.  All  creatures 
igines,  and  have  no  spirit,  but  what  he 
Whatsoever  nature  works,  God  works 
istrument,  God  is  the  supporter,  director, 
ch  the  prophet  saith  in  another  case,  may 
lal  nature :  "  Lord,  thou  hast  wrought  all 
,  12).  They  are  works  subjectively,  effi 
lod  B  works  originally,  concurrently.  The 
ly'bf  Ajalon  for  the  space  of  many  hours, 
1.  X,  13) ;  nor  did  the  fire  exercise  its  con- 
hree  children,  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  fur* 
drew  not  his  supporting  power  from  their 
ftniahed,  but  his  mfluencing  power  from 
sir  motion  ceased,  till  he  returned  his  in- 
im ;  which  evidenceth,  that  without  a  per- 
3  power,  the  sun  could  not  run  one  stride 
I  fire  devour  one  grain  of  light  chaff,  or 
{  without  hia  sustaining  power  can  con- 
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tintie  in  being;  nothing  without  his  co-working  power  can  exe^ 
cise  one  mite  of  those  qualities  it  is  possessed  of.  All  creatures  are 
wound  up  by  him,  and  his  hand  is  constantly  upon  them,  to  keep 
them  in  perpetual  motion. 

(2).  Consider  the  variety  of  motions  in  a  single  creature.  How 
many  motions  are  there  in  the  vital  parts  of  a  man,  or  in  any  other 
animal,  which  a  man  knows  not,  and  is  unable  to  number !  The 
renewed  motion  of  the  lungs,  the  systoles  and  diastoles  of  the  heart; 
the  contractions  and  dilations  of  the  heart,  whereby  it  spouts  ont 
and  takes  in  blood ;  the  power  of  concoction  in  the  stomach ;  the 
motion  of  the  blood  in  the  veins,  &c.,  all  which  were  not  only  settled 
by  the  powerful  hand  of  God,  but  are  upheld  by  the  same,  preserved 
and  influenced  in  every  distinct  motion  by  that  power  that  stamped 
them  with  that  nature.  To  every  one  of  those  tnere  is  not  only  the 
sustaining  power  of  God  holding  up  their  natures,  but  the  motive 
power  of  Grod  concurring  to*  every  motion ;  for  if  we  move  in  him 
as  well  as  we  live  in  him,  then  every  particle  of  our  motion  is  exer- 
cised by  his  concurring  power,  as  well  as  every  moment  of  our  life 
supported  by  his  preserving  power.  What  an  infinite  variety  of 
motions  is  there  in  the  whole  world  in  universal  nature,  to  all  which 
God  concurs,  all  which  he  conducts,  even  the  motions  of  the  meanest 
as  well  as  the  greatest  creatures,  which  demonstrate  the  indefatigable 
power  of  the  governor  I  It  is  an  Infinite  Power  which  doth  act  in 
so  many  varieties,  whereby  the  souls  forms  everjr  thoudit,  the 
tongue  ^eaks  every  word,  the  body  exerts  every  action.  W  hat  an 
Infinite  Jrower  is  that  which  presides  over  the  birth  of  all  thin^ 
concurs  with  the  motion  of  the  sap  in  the  tree,  rivers  on  the  eartn, 
clouds  in  the  air,  every  drop  of  rain,  fleece  of  snow,  crack  of  thun- 
der I  Not  the  least  motion  in  the  world,  but  is  under  an  actual  in- 
fluence of  this  Almighty  Mover.  And  lest  any  should  scruple  the 
concurrence  of  God  to  so  many  varieties  of  the  creature's  motion,  as 
a  thing  utterly  inconceivable,  let  them  consider  the  sun,  a  natural 
image  and  shadow  of  the  perfections  of  God ;  doth  not  the  power  of 
that  finite  creature  extend  itself  to  various  objects  at  the  same  mo- 
ment of  time  ?  How  many  insects  doth  it  animate,  as  flies,  &c.,  at 
the  same  moment  throughout  the  world  I  How  many  several  plants 
doth  it  erect  at  its  appearance4n  the  spring,  whose  roots  lay  mourn- 
ing in  the  earth  all  the  foregoing  winter!  What  multitudes  of 
spires  of  grass,  and  nobler  flowers,  doth  it  midwife  in  the  same  hour  I 
It  warms  the  air,  melts  the  blood,  cherishes  living  creatures  of  various 
kinds,  in  distinct  places,  without  tiring :  and  shall  the  God  of  this 
sun  be  less  than  his  creature  ? 

(8.)  And  since  I  speak  of  the  sun,  consider  the  power  of  God  in 
the  motion  of  it  Tne  vastness  of  the  sun  is  computed  to  be,  at  the 
least,  166  times  bigger  than  the  earth,  and  its  distance  fix}m  the 
earth,  some  tell  us,  to  be  about  4,000,000  of  miles  ;"^  whence  it  fol- 
lows, that  it  is  whirled  about  the  world  with  that  swiftness,  that  in 
the  space  of  an  hour  it  runs  1,000,000  of  miles,  which  is  as  much  as 
if  it  should  move  round  about  the  surface  of  the  earth  fifty  tim^  in 
one  hour ;  which  vastness  exceeds  the  swiftness  of  a  bullet  shot  out 

■  A  Lapide,  in  1  oftp.  Gen.  zvi     Tjessius,  de  Perfect.  Diviiu  pp.  W,  91. 
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of  a  cazLnoii)  whicli  is  computed  to  fly  not  above  three  miles  in  a 
minute  :^  so  that  the  sun  runs  further  in  one  hour's  space,  than  a 
bullet  caojn  6,000,  if  it  were  kept  in  motion ;  so  that  if  it  were  near 
the  earth,  the  swiftness  of  its  motion  would  shatter  the  whole  &ame 
of  the  world,  and  dash  it  in  pieces ;  so  that  the  Psalmist  may  well 
say,  "  It  runs  a  race  like  a  strong  man"  (Pa.  xix.  5).  "What  an  in- 
compreliensible  Power  is  that  which  hath  communicated  such  a 
strength  and  swiftness  to  the  sun,  and  doth  daily  influence  its  mo- 
tion ;  especially  since  after  aU  those  years  of  its  motion,  wherein 
one  would  think  it  should  have  spent  itself  we  behold  it  every  day 
as  vigorous  as  Adam  did  in  Paradise,  without  limping,  without  shat- 
tering itself  or  losing  any  thing  of  its  natural  spirits  in  its  unwearied 
motion.  How  great  must  that  power  be,  which  hath  kept  this  great 
body  so  entire,  and  thus  swiftly  moves  it  every  day  I  Is  it  not  now 
an  argument  of  omnipotency,  to  keep  all  the  stnngs  of  nature  in 
tune ;  to  wind  them  up  to  a  due  pitcL  for  the  harmony  he  intended 
by  them ;  to  keep  things  that  are  contrary  £rom  that' confusion  they 
would  naturally  lall  into ;  to  prevent  those  jarrings  which  would 
naturally  result  from  their  various  and  snarling  quaUties ;  to  preserve 
every  being  in  its  true  nature ;  to  propagate  every  kind  of  creature ; 
order  all  the  operations,  even  the  meanest  of  them,  when  there  are 
such  ionumeraDle  varieties?  But  let  us  consider,  that  this  power  oi 
preserving  things  in  their  station  and  motion,  and  the  renewing  of 
them,  is  more  stupendous  than  that  which  we  commonly  call  mirac- 
ulous. We  call  those  miracles,  which  are  wrought  out  of  the  track 
of  nature,  and  contrary  to  the  usual  stream  and  current  of  it ;  which 
men  wonder  at,  because  they  seldom  see  them,  and  hear  of  them  as 
things  rarely  brought  forth  in  the  world ;  when  the  truth  is,  there 
b  more  of  power  expressed  in  the  ordinary  station  and  motion  of 
natural  causes  than  in  those  extraordinary  exertings  of  power.  Is 
not  more  power  signalized  in  that  whirling  motion  of  the  sun  every 
hour  for  so  many  ages,  than  in  the  suspending  of  its  motion  one 
day,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Joshua?  That  fire  should  continually 
ravage  and  consume,  and  greedily  swallow  up  every  thing  that  is 
offer^  to  it,  seems  to  be  the  effect  of  as  admirable  a  power,  as  the 
stopping  of  its  appetite  a  few  moments,  as  in  the  case  of  the  three 
chilaren.  Is  not  the  rising  of  some  ^mall  seeds  from  the  ground^ 
with  a  multiplication  of  their  numerous  posterity,  an  effect  of  as 
great  a  power,  as  our  Saviour's  feeding  many  thousands  with  a  few 
mvea,  oy  a  secret  augmentation  of  them  ?«  Is  not  the  chemical 
producing  so  pleasant  and  delicious  a  fruit  as  the  grape,  from  i,  dry 
earth,  insipid  rain,  and  a  sour  vine,  as  admirable  a  token  of  Divine 
power,  as  our  Saviour's  turning  water  into  wine  ?  Is  not  the  cure 
of  diseases  by  the  application  of  a  simple  inconsiderable  weed,  or  a 
slight  infusion,  as  wonderful  in  itself  as  ikie  cure  of  it  by  a  power, 
fill  weed?  What  if  it  be  naturally  designed  to  heal;  what  is  that 
nature,  who  gave  that  nature,  who  maintains  that  nature,  who  con- 
ducts it,  co-oporates  with  it  ?  Doth  it  work  of  it<^elf,  and  by  its  own 
strength  ?  why  not  then  equally  in  all,  in  one  as  well  as  another? 

^  Lemiufl,  de  ProTideo,  p.  688.    Vo«b.  de  IdoL  lib.  it  cap.  2. 
•  Faucher  ftur  A.et  VoL  XL  p.  47. 
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Miracles,  indeed,  affect  more,  because  they  testify  the  imme<iiate 
operation  of  God,  without  the  concurrence  of  second  causes ;  not 
that  there  is  more  of  the  power  of  God  shining  in  them  than  in  the 
other. 

Secondly^  This  power  is  evident  in  mcral  government. 

1.  In  the  restraint  of  the  malicious  nature  of  the  devil.    Since 
Satan  hath  the  power  of  an  angel,  and  the  malice  of  a  devil,  what 
safety  would  there  be  for  our  persons  from  destruction,  what  secur- 
ity  for  our  goods  from  rifling,  oy  this  invisible,  potent,  and  envious 
spirit,  if  his  power  were  not  restrained,  and  his  malice  curbed,  by 
One  more  mighty  than  himself?     How  much  doth  he  envy  God  the 
glory  of  his  creation ;  and  man,  the  use  and  benefit  of  it  I    How 
desirous  would  he  be,  in  regard  of  his  passion,  how  able  in  regard 
of  his  strength  and  subtlety,  to  overthrow  or  infect  all  worship,  but 
what  was  directed  to  himself;  to  manage  all  things  according  to  his 
lusts,  turn  all  things  topsy-turvy,  plague  the  world,  burn  cities, 
houses,  plunder  us  of  the  supports  of  nature,  waste  kingdoms,  &c. ; 
if  he  were  not  held  in  a  chain,  as  a  ravenous  lion,  or  a  ftirious  wild 
horse,  by  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world  I     What  remedy 
could  be  used  by  man  against  the  activity  of  this  unseen  and  swift 
spirit  ?     The  world  could  not  subsist  under  his  malice ;  he  would 
practise  the  same  things  upon  all  as  he  did  upon  Job,  when  he  had 
got  leave  from  his  Governor ;  turn  the  swords  of  men  into  one  an- 
other's bowels ;  send  fire  from  heaven  upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
and  the  cattle  intended  for  the  use  of  man ;  raise  winds,  to  shake  and 
tear  our  houses  upon  our  heads ;  daub  our  bodies  with  scalbs  and 
boils,  and  let  all  the  humors  in  our  blood  loose  upon  us.     He  that 
envied  Adam  a  paradise,  doth  envy  us  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  its 
out- works.     If  we  were  not  destroyed  by  him,  we  should  live  in  a 
continued  vexation  by  spectrums  and  apparitions,  affrighting  soimds 
and  noise,  as  some  think  the  Egyptians  did  in  that  three  days'  dark- 
ness :  he  would  be  alway  winnowing  us,  as  he  desired  to  winnow 
Peter  (Luke  xxiL  31).     iJut  God  over-masters  his  strength,  that  he 
cannot  move  a  hair's  breadth  beyond  his  tedder ;  not  only  is  he  un- 
able to  touch  an  upright  Job,  but  to  lay  his  fingers  upon  one  of  the 
unbelieving  Gadarenes  forbidden  and  filthy  swine  without  special 
license  (Matt.  viii.  31).     When  he  is  cast  out  of  one  place,  he  walks 
**  through  dry  places  seeking  rest"  (Luke  xi.  24),  new  objects  for  his 
malicious  designs, — ^but  finding  none,  till  God  lets  loose  the  reins 
upon  him  for  a  new  employment.     Though  Satan's  power  be  great, 
yet  God  suffers  him  not  to  tempt  as  much  as  his  diabolical  apj^etite 
would,  but  as  much  as  Divine  wisdom  thinks  fit ;  and  the  Di^dne 
power  tempers  the  other's  active  malice,  and  gives  the  creature  vic- 
tory, where  the  enemy  intended  spoil  and  captivity.     How  much 
stronger  is  God,  than  all  the  legions  of  hell ;  as  he  that  holds  a 
"strong  man"  (Luke  xi.  22)  from  effecting  his  purpose,  testifies  more 
ability  than  his  adversary  !     How  doth  he  lock  him  up  for  a  "thou- 
sand years"  (Rev.  xx.  3)  in  a  pound,  which  he  cannot  leap  over !  and 
this  restraint  is  wrought  partly  by  blinding  the  devil  in  his  desi<nis, 
partly  by  denying  him  concourse  to  his  motion ;  as  he  hindered  the 
active  quality  of  the  fire  upon  the  three  children,  by  withdrawing 
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his  power,  which  was  necessary  to  the  motion  of  it ;  and  his  power 
is  as  necessary  for  the  motion  of  the  devil,  as  for  that  of  any  other 
creature :  sometimes  he  makes  him  to  confess  him  against  his  own 
interest,  as  Apollo's  oracle  confessed.**  And  though  when  the  devil 
was  cast  out  of  the  possessed  person,  he  publicly  owned  Christ  to  be 
the  "  Holv  one  of  God"  (Mark  L  24),  to  render  him  suspected  bv  the 
people  of  having  commerce  with  the  unclean  spirits;  yet  this  he 
could  not  do  without  the  leave  and  permission  of   God,  that  the 

E)wer  of  Christ,  in  stopping  his  moutn  and  imposing  silence  upon 
m,  might  be  evidenced;  and  that  it  reaches  to  the  ^tes  of  hell,  as 
veil  as  to  the  quieting  of  winds  and  waves.  This  is  a  part  of  the 
strength,  as  well  as  the  wisdom  of  God,  that  "  the  deceived  and  the 
deceiver  are  his"  (Job  xii.  16):  wisdom  to  defeat,  and  power  to  over- 
rule his  most  malicious  designs,  to  his  own  glory. 

2.  In  the  restraint  of  the  natural  corruption  of  men.  Since  the 
impetus  of  original  corruption  runs  in  the  blood,  conveyed  down 
from  Adam  to  the  veins  of  all  his  posterity,  and  universally  diffused 
in  all  mankind ';  what  wreck  and  havoc  would  it  make  in  the  world, 
if  it  were  not  suppressed  by  thk  Divine  power  which  presides  over 
the  hearts  of  men !  Man  is  so  wretched  oy  nature,  that  nothing  but 
what  is  vile  and  pernicious  can  drop  from  him.  Man  "  drinks  ini- 
quity like  water,"  being,  by  nature,  "abominable  and  filthy"  (Job 
XV.  16).  He  greedily  swallows  all  matter  for  iniquity,  everything 
suitable  to  the  mire  and  poison  in  his  nature,  and  would  sprout  it 
out  with  all  fierceness  and  insolence.  God  himself  ^ves  us  the 
description  of  man's  nature  (Q^n.  vi.  5),  that  he  hath  not  one  good 
imj^ation  at  any  time ;  and  the  apostle  from  the  Psalmist  dilates 
and  comments  upon  it  (Eom.  iii.  10,  &c.)  "  There  is  none  righteous ; 
no,  not  one ;  their  mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and  bitterness,  their  feet 
are  swift  to  shed  blood,"  &c.  This  corruption  is  ecjual  in  all,  natural 
in  all ;  it  is  not  more  poisonous  or  more  fierce  m  one  man,  than 
in  another.  The  root  of  all  men  is  the  same ;  all  the  branches 
therefore  do  equally  possess  the  villanous  nature  of  the  root.  No 
child  of  Adam  cap,  by  natural  descent,  be  better  than  Adam,  or 
have  less  of  baseness,  and  vileness,  and  venom,  than  Adam.  How 
fruitfol  would  this  loathsome  lake  be  in  all  kind  of  streams  I  What 
nnbridled  licentiousness  and  headstrong  fury  would  triumph  in  the 
world,  if  the  power  of  God  did  not  interpose  itself  to  lock  down  the 
flood-gates  of  it !  What  rooting  up  of  human  society  would  there 
be !  how  would  the  world  be  drenched  in  blood,  the  number  of 
malefactors  be  greater  than  that  of  apprehenders  and  punishersi 
How  would  the  prints  of  natural  laws  be  rased  out  of  the  heart,  if 
God  should  leave  human  nature  to  itself  I  Who  can  read  the  first 
chapter  of  Romans,  (verses  24  to  29),  without  acknowledging  this 
trutn?  where  there  is  a  catalogue  of  those  villanies  which  followed 
upon  God's  pulling  up  the  sluices,  and  letting  the  malignity  of  their 
inward  corruption  have  its  natural  course  I  If  God  did  not  hold 
back  the  fury  of  man,  his  garden  would  be  overrun,  his  vine  rooted 
up;  the  inclinations  of  men  would  hurry  them  to  the  worst  of 
wickedness.   How  great  is  that  Power  that  curbs,  bridles,  or  changes 

*  Caeteros  deoB  ceieos  esse,  Ac  Grot  Verit,  Rel.  lib,  4, 
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as  many  headstrong  horses  at  once,  and  ereiy  minute,  as  there  are 
sons  of  Adam  upon  the  earth?  The  **  floods  lift  up  their  waves; 
the  Lord  on  high  is  mightier  than  the  noise  of  many  waters,  yea, 
than  the  mighty  waves  of  the  sea"  (Ps.  xciiL  8,  4) ;  that  doth  husb 
and  pen  in  the  turbulent  passions  of  men. 

3.  In  the  ordering  and  framing  the  hearts  of  men  to  his  own  ends. 
That  must  be  an  Omnipotent  hand  that  grasps  and  contains  the  heard 
of  all  men ;  the  heart  of  the  meanest  person,  as  well  as  of  the  most 
towering  angel,  and  turns  them  as  he  pleases,  and  makes  them  some- 
time ignorantly,  sometime  knowingly,  concur  to  the  aocoraplishment 
of  his  own  purposes  I  When  the  hearts  of  men  are  so  numerous, 
their  thoughts  so  various  and  different  fix>m  one  another,  yet  he  hath 
a>  key  to  those  millions  of  hearts,  and  with  infinite  power,  guided  by 
as  infinite  wisdom,  he  draws  them  into  what  channels  he  pleases,  for 
the  gaining  his  own  end&  Though  the  Jews  had  imbrued  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  our  Saviour,  and  their  rage  was  yet  reeking- 
hot  against  his  followers,  God  bridled  their  fury  in  the  church's  in- 
fancy, till  it  had  got  some  strength,  and  cast  a  terror  upon  them  by 
the  wonders  wrought  by  the  apostles  (Acts  ii  43) :  ^^  And  fear  came 
upon  every  soul,  and  many  wonders  and  signs  were  done  by  the 
apostles."  Was  there  not  the  same  reason  in  the  nature  of  the  works 
our  Saviour  wrought,  to  point  them  to  the  finger  of  God,  and  calm 
their  rage  ?  Yet  did  not  the  power  of  God  work  upon  their  passions 
in  those  miracles,  nor  stop  the  impetuousness  of  the  corruption  resi« 
dent  in  their  hearts.  Yet  now  those  who  had  the  boldness  to  attack 
the  Son  of  God  and  nail  him  to  the  cross,  are  flighted  at  the  appear- 
ance of  twelve  unarmed  apostles ;  as  the  sea  seems  to  be  afraid  when 
it  approacheth  the  boimds  of  the  feeble  sand.  How  did  God  bend 
the  hearts  of  the  Egyptians  to  "the  Israelites,  and  tujn  them  to  that 
point,  as  to  lend  then:  most  costly  vessels,  their  precious  jewels,  and 
rich  garments,  to  supply  those  whom  they  had  just  before  tyrani- 
cally  loaded  with  their  chains  (Exod.  iii.  21,  22)  I  When  a  great 
part  of  an  anny  came  upon  Jehoshaphat,  to  dispatch  him  into  another 
world,  how  doth  God,  m  a  trice,  touch  their  hearts,  and  move  them, 
by  a  secret  instinct,  at  once  to  depart  from  him  (1  Chron.  xviii.  31)1 
as  if  you  should  see  a  numerous  sight  of  birds  in  a  moment  turn 
wing  another  way,  by  a  sudden  and  joint  consent  When  he  gave 
Saul  a  kingdom,  he  gave  him  a  spirit  fit  for  government,  "  and  gave 
him  another  heart"  (1  Sam.  x.  9) ;  and  brought  the  people  to  submit 
to  his  yoke,  who,  a  little  before,  wandered  about  the  land  upon  no 
nobler  emplojrment  than  the  seeking  of  asses.  It  is  no  small  remark 
of  the  power  of  God,  to  make  a  number  of  strong  and  discontented 
persons,  and  desirous  enough  of  Uberty,  to  bend  their  necks  under 
the  yoke  of  government,  and  submit  to  the  authority  of  one,  and. 
that  of  their  own  nature,  often  weaker  and  \m wiser  than  the  most  ol! 
them,  and  many  times  an  oppressor  and  invader  of  their  rightai 
Upoii  this  account  David  calls  God  *'  his  fortress,  tower,  shield"  (Psi 
cxliv.  2) ;  all  terms  of  strength  in  sAbduing  the  people  under  him. 
It  is  the  mighty  hand  of  Gt>d  that  links  princes  and  people  tc^ethel 
in  the  bancus  of  government.  The  same  hand  that  assoageUi  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  suppresseth  the  tumults  of  ibe  people. 
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Thirdly<i  It  appears  in  liis  graciotis  and  judicial  goverumeat 
1.  In  his  gracious  government  In  the  deliveranoe  of  his  church : 
he  is  the  "  strength  of  Israel"  (1  Sam.  xv.  29),  and  hath  protected 
his  little  flock  in  the  midst  of  wolves }  and  maintained  their  stand 
ing,  when  the  strongest  kingdoms  have  sunk,  and  the  best  jointed 
states  have  been  broken  in  pieces ;  when  judgments  have  ravaged 
countries,  and  torn  up  the  mighty,  as  a  tempestuous  wind  hath  olten 
done  the  tallest  trees,  which  seemed  to  threaten  heaven  with  their 
tops,  and  dare  the  storm  with  the  depth  of  their  roots,  when  yet  the 
vine  and  rose-bushes  have  stood  firm,  and  been  seen  in  their  beauty 
next  morning.  The  state  of  the  church  hath  outlived  the  most 
flourishing  monarchies,  when  there  hath  been  a  mighty  knot  of  ad- 
versaries against  her ;  when  the  bulls  of  Bashan  have  pushed  her, 
and  the  whole  tribe  of  the  dragon  have  sharpened  their  weapons, 
and  edged  their  malice ;  when  the  voice  was  strong,  and  the  hopes 
high  to  rase  her  foundation  even  with  the  ground ;  when  hell  hath 
roared ;  when  the  wit  of  the  world  hath  contrived,  and  the  strength 
of  the  world  hath  attempted  her  ruin ;  when  decrees  have  been 
passed  against  her,  and  the  powers  of  the  world  armed  for  the  exe- 
cution of  them ;  when  her  friends  have  drooped  and  skulked  in  cor- 
ners; when  there  was  no  eye  to  pity,  and  no  hand  to  assist,  help 
hath  come  from  heaven;  her  enemies  have  been  defeated;  kings 
have  brought  gifts  to  her,  and  reared  her ;  tears  have  been  wiped  oft 
her  cheeks,  and  her  very  enemies,  by  an  imseen  power,  have  been 
forced  to  court  her  whom  before  they  would  have  devoured  quick. 
The  devil  and  his  armies  have  sneaked  into  their  den,  and  the  church 
hath  triumphed  when  she  hath  been  upon  the  brink  of  the  grave. 
Thus  did  God  send  a  mighty  angel  to  be  the  executioner  of  Senna- 
cherib's army,  and  the  protector  of  Jerusalem,  who  run  his  sword 
into  the  hearts  of  eighty  thousand  (2  Kinm  xix.  85),  when  they  were 
ready  to  swallow  up  his  beloved  city.  When  the  knife  was  at  the 
throats  of  the  Jews,  in  Shushan  (Esther  viiL),  by  a  powerftil  hand  it 
was  turned  into  the  hearts  of  their  enemies.  With  what  an  out- 
stretched arm  were  the  Israelites  freed  from  the  Egyptian  yoke(Deut. 
iv.  84)  I  When  Pharaoh  had  mustered  a  great  army  to  pursue  them, 
assisted  with  six  hundred  chariots  of  war,  the  Red  Sea  obstructed 
their  passage  before,  and  an  enraged  enemy  trod  on  their  rear ;  when 
the  fearful  Israelites  despaired  of  deliverance,  and  the  insolent  Egyp- 
tian assured  himself  of  his  revenge,  God  stretches  out  his  irresistible 
arm  to  defeat  the  enemy,  and  assist  his  people ;  he  strikes  down  the 
wolves,  and  preserves  the  flock.  God  restrained  the  Egyptian  en^ 
mity  against  the  Israelites  till  they  were  at  the  brink  of  the  feed  Sea, 
and  then  lets  them  follow  their  humor,  and  pursue  the  fugitives,  that 
his  power  might  more  gloriously  shine  forth  in  the  deliverance  of 
the  one,  and  the  destruction  of  tne  other.  God  might  have  brought 
Israel  out  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of  those  kings  that  had  remembered 
the  good  service  of  Joseph  to  their  country,  but  he  leaves  them  till 
the  reign  of  a  cruel  tyrant,  suffers  them  to  be  slaves,  that  they  might 
by  his  sole  power,  be  conquerors,  which  had  had  no  appearance  had 
there  been  a  willing  dismission  of  them  at  the  first  summons  (Exod« 
ix.  16);  ^'In  very  deed  for  this  cause  have  I  raised  thee  up,  for  to 
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shew  my  power,  and  that  my  name  might  be  declared  thronghoul 
all  the  earth.  I  have  permitted  thee  to  rise  up  against  my  people, 
and  keep  them  in  captivity,  that  thou  mightest  be  an  occasion  for  the 
manifestation  of  my  power  in  their  rescue ;  and  whilst  thou  art  ob- 
stinate to  enslave  them,  I  will  stretch  out  my  arm  to  deliver  them, 
and  make  my  name  famous  among  the  Gentiles,  in  the  wreck  of  thee 
and  thy  host  in  the  Red  Sea.  The  deliverance  of  the  church  hath 
not  been  in  one  age,  or  in  one  part  of  the  world,  but  God  hath  sig- 
nalized his  power  in  all  kingdoms  where  she  hath  had  a  footing:  as 
he  hath  guidl^d  her  in  all  places  by  one  rule,  animated  her  by  one 
spirit,  so  he  hath  protected  her  by  the  same  arm  of  power.  When 
the  Roman  emperors  bandied  all  their  force  against  her,  for  about 
three  hundred  years,  they  were  ftirther  from  eftecting  her  ruin  at  the 
end  than  when  they  first  attempted  it ;  the  church  grew  under  theii 
sword,  and  was  hatched  under  th#  wings  of  the  Roman  eagle,  which 
were  spread  to  destroy  her  The  ark  was  elevated  by  the  deluge, 
and  the  waters  the  devil  poured  out  to  drown  her  did  but  sUme  the 
earth  for  a  new  increase  of  her.  She  hath  sometimes  been  beaten 
down,  and,  like  Lazarus,  hath  seemed  to  be  in  the  grave  for  some 
days,  that  the  power  of  God  might  be  more  visible  in  her  sudden  re- 
surrection, and  lifting  up  her  head  above  the  throne  of  her  persecu- 
tors. 

2.  In  his  judicial  proceedings.  The  deluge  was  no  small  testimo- 
ny of  his  power,  in  opening  the  cisterns  of  heaven,  and  pulling  up 
the  sluices  of  the  sea.  He  doth  but  call  for  the  waters  of  the  sea, 
and  they  "  pour  themselves  upon  the  face  of  the  earth"  (Amos  ix.  6.J 
In  forty  days'  time  the  waters  overtopped  the  highest  mountains  fii- 
teen  cubits  (Gen.  vii.  17 — 20) ;  and  by  the  same  power  he  afterwards 
reduced  the  sea  to  its  proper  channel,  as  a  roaring  lion  into  his  den. 
A  shower  of  fire  from  heaven,  upon  Sodom,  and  the  cities  of  the 
plain,  was  a  signal  display  of  his  power,  either  in  creating  it  on  the 
sudden,  for  the  execution  of  his  righteous  sentence,  or  sending  down 
the  element  of  fire,  contrary  to  its  nature,  which  affects  ascent,  for 
the  punishment  of  rebels  against  the  light  of  nature.  How  often 
hath  he  ruined  the  most  flourishing  monarchies,  led  princes  away 
spoiled,  and  overthrown  the  mighty,  which  Job  makes  an  argument 
of  his  strength  (Job  xii.  13,  1^.  Troops  of  unknown  people,  the 
Goths  and  vandals,  broke  the  Komans,  a  warlike  people,  ana  hurled 
down  all  before  them.  They  could  not  have  had  tne  thought  to  suc- 
ceed in  such  an  attempt,  unless  God  had  given  them  strength  and 
motion  for  the  executmg  his  judicial  vengeance  upon  the  people  of 
his  wrath.  How  did  he  evidence  his  power,  by  daubing  the  throne 
of  Pharaoh,  and  his  chamber  of  presence,  as  well  as  the  houses  of 
his  subjects,  with  the  slime  of  frogs  (Exod.  viii.  8) ;  turning  their 
waters  into  blood,  and  their  dust  into  biting  lice  (Exod.  viL  20) ; 
raising  his  militia  of  locusts  against  them ;  causing  a  three  da}  s^ 
dai'kness  without  stopping  the  motion  of  the  sun ;  taking  off  tlieii 
first-born,  the  excellency  of  their  strength,  in  a  i\ight,  by  the  stroke 
of  the  angel's  sword  I  He  takes  off  the  chariot  wheels  of  Pharaoh, 
and  presents  him  with  a  destruction  where  he  expected  a  victory ; 
brings  those  waves  over  the  heads  of  him  and  his  host,  which  stood 
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ifety  of  his  people;  tbe  sea  ia  made  to 
not,  by  the  order  of  their  Governor, 
prinkled  the  one  as  a  type  of  .baptism, 
image  of  hell.  Thus  he  made  it  both. 
le  instrument  of  an  offensive  and  de- 
;  "  He  brings  princes  to  nothing,  and 
as  vanity."  Great  monarchs  have,  by 
their  thrones  and  their  sceptres,  like 
i  their  faces,  and  they  been  advanced 
of  grandeur.  He  hath  plucked  up  ce- 
the  branches,  and  set  a  shrub  to  grow 
icka,  and  established  bubbles  (Luke  i. 
jth  with  his  arm ;  he  hath  scattered  the 
their  hearts ;  he  hath  put  down  the 
exalted  them  of  low  degree." — And 
his  power  in : — 

re  of  creatures  as  he  pleases.  By  re- 
ng  their  motions.  The  restraint  of  the 
eatures  argues  as  great  a  power  as  the 
and  a  greater.  The  qualities  of  crea- 
and  composition,  as  in  the  preparing  of 
ivine  Power  could  restrain  the  opera- 
children,  while  it  retained  its  heat  and 
inezzar's  furnace  ?  The  operation  was 
jreserved.  All  creatures  are  called  hia 
nd  ranks  them  as  an  army  to  serve  hia 
3  of  nature  ia  ready  to  favor  men  when 
punish  men  when  God  commiasions  itL 
heck,  and  it  obeyed  his  voice^Ps.  cvi. 
Sea  also,  and  it  was  dried  up ;"  the  mo- 
;rs  of  it  were  ranged  as  defensive  walls, 
aple :  and  at  the  motion  of  the  hand  of 
rd,  the  sea  recovered  its  violence,  and 
lame  tumbling  down  upon  the  Ejjyp- 
The  Creator  of  nature  is  not  led  by 
that  settled  the  order  of  nature,  can 
of  nature  according  to  his  sovereign 
y  and  useful  creatures  he  can  use  as  in- 
water  is  necessary  to  cleanse,  and  by 
fire  is  necessary  to  warm,  and  by  that 
a  the  water  he  formed  the  fowl  (Gen.  i. 
68  them  in  the  deluge ;  fire  or  heat  is 
of  creatures,  and  by  that  be  ruins  the 
:ra  all  as  he  pleases,  to  perform  every 
pose.  The  sea  observed  him  so  exactly, 
ilite,  nor  saved  one  Egyptian  (Ps.  cvi. 
iiem  left.  And  to  perfect  the  Israeiitei^ 
m  with  testimonies  of  his  power  above 
en  they  wanted  drink,  he  orders  Moses 
t  spouts  a  river,  and  a  channel  is  formed 
journey.    When  they  wanted  bread,  h^ 
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dressed  manna  for  them  in  the  heavens,  and  sent  it  to  their  tables  in 
the  desert.  When  he  would  declare  his  strength,  he  calls  to  the 
heavens  to  pour  down  righteousness,  and  to  the  earth  to  bring  forth 
salvation  (Isa.  xlv.  8).  Though  God  had  created  righteousness  or 
deliverance  for  the  Jews  in  Babylon,  yet  he  calls  to  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  to  be  assistant  to  the  design  of  Cyrus^  whom  he  had  raised 
for  that  puipose,  as  he  speaks  in  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  (verses 
1 — 1).  As  God  created  man  for  a  supernatural  end,  and  all  creatures 
for  man  as  their  immediate  end,  so  he  makes  them,  according  to  op- 
portunities, subservient  to  that  supernatural  end  of  man,  for  which 
ne  created  him.  He  that  spans  the  heavens  with  his  fist,  can  shoot 
all  creatures  like  an  arrow,  to  hit  what  mark  he  pleases.  He  that 
spread  the  heavens  and  the  earth  by  a  word,  and  can  by  a  word  fold 
them  up  more  easily  than  a  man  can  a  garment  (Heb.  L  12),  can 
order  the  streams  of  nature ;  cannot  he  work  without  nature  as  well 
as  with  it,  beyond  nature,  contrary  to  nature,  that  can,  as  it  were, 
fillip  nature  with  his  finger  into  that  nothing  whence  he  drew  it; 
who  can  cast  down  the  sun  from  his  throne,  clap  the  distinguished 
parts  of  the  world  together,  and  make  them  maren  in  the  same  order 
to  their  confusion,  as  they  did  in  their  creation :  who  can  jumble  the 
whole  frame  together,  and,  by  a  word,  dissolve  the  pillars  of  the 
world,  and  make  the  £ibric  lie  in  a  ruinous  heap  ? 

(2.)  In  effecting  his  purposes  by  small  means :  in  making  use  of 
the  meanest  creatures.  Aa  the  power  of  God  is  seen  in  the  creation 
of  the  smallest  creatures,  and  assembling  so  man^  perfections  in  the 
little  body  of  an  insect,  as  an  ant,  or  spider,  so  his  power  is  not  less 
magnified  in  the  use  he  makes  of  them.  As  he  magnifies  his  wis- 
dom, by  using  ignorant  instruments,  so  he  exalts  his  power,  by  em- 
ploying weak  instruments  in  his  service :  the  meanness  and  imper- 
fection of  the  matter  sets  off  the  excellency  of  the  workman ;  so  the 
weakness  of  the  instrument  is  no  foil  to  the  power  of  the  principal 
Agent.  When  God  hath  effected  things  by  means  in  the  Scripture, 
he  hath  usually  brought  about  his  purposes  by  weak  instruments. 
Moses,  a  fugitive  from  Egypt,  and  Aaron  a  captive  in  it,  are  the  in- 
struments of  ther  Israelites  deliverance.  By  the  motion  of  Moses* 
rod,  he  works  wonders  in  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  and  summons  up  his 
judgments  against  him.  He  brought  down  Pharaoh's  stomach  for  a 
while,  by  a  squadron  of  lice  and  locusts,  wherein  Divine  power  was 
more  seen,  than  if  Moses  had  brought  him  to  his  own  articles  by  a 
multitude  of  warlike  troops.  The  fall  of  the  walls  of  Jericho  by 
the  sound  of  rams'  horns,  was  a  more  glorious  character  of  Gods 

Eower,  than  if  Joshua  had  battered  it  down  with  a  hundred -of  war- 
ke  engines  (Josh  vi.  20).  Thus  the  great  army  of  the  Midianites, 
which  lay  as  grasshoppers  upon  the  ground,  were  routed  by  Gideon 
in  the  head  of  three  hundred  men ;  and  Goliath,  a  giant,  laid  level 
with  the  ground  by  David,  a  stripling,  by  the  force  of  a  sling :  a 
thousand  Philistines  dispatched  out  of  the  world  by  the  jaw-bone  of 
an  ass  in  the  hand  of  Samson.  He  can  master  a  stout  nation  by  an 
army  of  locusts,  and  render  the  teeth  of  those  little  insects  as  de^ 
fitructive  as  the  teeth,  yea,  the  strongest  teeth,  the  cheek-teeth,  of  a 
great  lion  (Joel  i  6,  7).    The  thunderbolt,  which  produces  some- 
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thneB  dreadful  effects,  is  compacted  of  little  atoms  whicli  &y  in  the 
air,  small  vapors  drawn  up  by  the  sun,  and  mixed  with  other  sul 
phurous  matter  and  petrifying  juice.  Nothing  is  so  weak,  but  his 
strength  can  make  victorious ;  nothing  so  small,  but  by  his  power 
he  can  accomplish  his  great,  ends  by  it ;  n<  thing  so  vile,  but  his 
might  can  conduct  to  his  glory ;  and  no  nation  so  mighty,  but  he 
can  waste  and  enfeeble  by  the  meanest  creatures.  God  is  great  in 
power  in  the  greatest  things,  and  not  little  in  the  smallest ;  his  power 
m  the  minutest  creatures  which  he  uses  for  his  service,  surmounts 
the  force  of  our  understanding. 

Thirdly.  The  power  of  God  appears  in  Redemption.  As  our 
Saviour  is  called  the  Wisdom  of  Grod,  so  he  is  called  the  Power  of 
God  (1  Cor.  i.  24).  The  arm  of  Power  was  lifted  up  as  high  as  the 
desims  of  Wisdom  were  laid  deep :  as  this  way  of  redemption  could 
not  be  contrived  but  by  an  Infinite  Wisdom,  so  it  could  not  be  ac- 
complished but  by  an  Lifinite  Power.  None  but  God  could  shape 
such  a  design,  and  none  but  God  could  effect  it.  The  Divine  Power 
in  temporal  deliverances,  and  freedom  from  the  slavery  of  human 
oppr^sors,  vails  to  that  which  glitters  in  redemption ;  whereby  the 
devil  is  defeated  in  his  designs,  stripped  of  his  spoils,  and  yoked  in 
his  strength.  The  power  of  God  in  creation  requires  not  those  de^ 
grees  of  admiration,  as  in  redemption.  In  creation,  the  world  was 
erected  from  nothing ;  as  there  was  nothing  to  act,  so  there  was 
nothing  to  oppose ;  no  victorious  devil  was  in  that  to  be  subdued ; 
no  thundering  law  to  be  silenced ;  no  death  to  be  conquered ;  no 
transgression  to  be  pardoned  and  rooted  out ;  no  hell  to  be  shut ;  no 
i^ominious  death  upon  the  cross  to  be  suffered.  It  had  been,  in 
me  nature  of  the  thing,  an  easier  thing  to  Divine  Power  to  have 
created  a  new  world  than  repaired  a  broken,  and  purified  a  polluted 
one.  This  is  the  most  admirable  work  that  ever  God  brought  forth 
in  the  world,  greater  than  all  the  marks  of  his  power  in  the  first  creation. 

And  this  wUl  appear,  L  In  the  Person  redeeming.  II.  In  the 
publication  and  propagation  of  the  doctrine  of  redemption.  IIL  In 
the  application  of  redemption. 

L  In  the  Person  redeeming.    First,  In  his  conception. 

1.  He  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  womb  of  the 
Virgin  (Luke  i.  85):  "  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and 
the  power  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee :"  which  act  is  ex- 
preyed  to  be  the  effect  of  the  infinite  power  of  God ;  and  it  ex- 
presses the  supernatural  manner  of  the  forming  the  humanity  of 
our  Saviour,  and  signifies  not  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ  infusing 
itself  into  the  womb  of  the  virgin ;  for  the  angel  refers  it  to  thS 
manner  of  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  producing  the 
human  nature  of  Christ,  and  not  to  the  nature  assuming  that  hu- 
manity into  union  with  itself.  The  Holy  Ghost,  or  the  Third  Per- 
son in  the  Trinity,  overshadowed  the  virgin,  and  by  a  creative  act 
framed  the  humanity  of  Christ,  and  unitea  it  to  the  Divinity.  It  is, 
therefore,  expressed  by  a  word  of  the  same  import  with  that  used  in 
Gen.  i.  2,  "  The  Spirit  moved  upon  the  fece  of  the  waters,"  which 
signifies  (as  it  were)  a  brooding  upon  the  chaos,  shadowing  it  widi 
his  wings,  as  hens  sit  upon  their  eggs,  to  form  them  and  hatch  them 
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into  animals;  or  else  it  is  an  allusion  to  the  "  cloud  whicli  covered 
the  tent  of  the  congregation,  when  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the 
f  tabernacle"  (Exod.  xl.  34).  It  was  not  such  a  creative  act  as  we  call 
immediate,  which  is  a  production  out  of  nothing;  but  a  mediate 
creation,  such  as  God's  bringing  things  into  form  out  of  the  first 
matter,  which  had  nothing  but  an  obediential  or  passive  disposition 
to  whatsoever  stamp  the  powerful  wisdom  of  Grod  should  miprint 
upon  it.  So  the  substance  of  the  Virgin  had  no  active,  but  only  a 
passive  disposition  to  this  work :  the  matter  of  the  body  was  earthy, 
the  substance  of  the  virgin ;  the  forming  of  it  was  heavenly,  the 
Holy  Ghost  working  upon  that  matter.  And  therefore  when  it  is 
said,  that  "she  was  found  with  child  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  (Matt.  i.  18), 
it  is  to  be  understood  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  of  the 
substance  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  matter  was  natural,  but  the  man- 
ner of  conceiving  was  in  a  supernatural  way,  above  the  methods  of 
nature.  In  reference  to  the  active  principle  the  Eedeemer  is  called 
in  the  prophecy  (Isa.  iv.  2),  "  The  branch  of  the  Lord,"  in  regard  of 
the  Divine  hand  that  planted  him :  in  respect  to  the  passive  princi- 
ple, the  fruit  of  the  earth,  in  regard  of  the  womb  that  bare  him ;  and 
therefore  said  to  be  "  made  of  a  woman"  (Gal.  iv.  4).  That  part  of 
the  flesh  of  the  virgin  whereof  the  human  nature  of  Christ  was  made, 
was  refined  and  purified  from  corruption  by  the  overshadowing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  as  a  skilful  workman  separates  the  dross  from  the 
gold :  our  Saviour  is  therefore  called,  "  that  holy  thing"  (Luke  i.  35), 
though  born  of  the  virgin :  he  was  necessarily  some  way  to  descend 
from  Adam.  God,  indeed,  might  have  created  his  body  out  of 
nothing,  or  have  formed  it  (as  he  did  Adam's)  out  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground :  but  had  he  been  thus  extraordinarily  formed,  and  not  pro- 
pagated from  Adam,  though  he  had  been  a  man  like  one  of  us,  yet 
ne  would  not  have  been  of  kin  to  us,  because  it  would  not  have  been 
a  nature  derived  from  Adam,  the  common  parent  of  us  all.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  an  affinity  with  us,  not  only  that  he  should 
have  the  same  human  nature,  but  that  it  should  flow  from  the  same 
principle,  and  be  propagated  to  .him.®  But  now,  by  this  way  of 
producing  the  humanity  of  Christ  of  the  substance  of  the  virgin,  he 
was  in  Adam  (say  some)  corporally,  but  not  seminally ;  of  the  sub- 
stance of  Adam,  or  a  daughter  of  Adam,  but  not  of  the  seed  of  Adam : 
and  so  he  is  of  the  same  nature  that  had  sinned,  and  so  what  he  did 
and  suffered  may  be  imputed  to  us ;  which,  had  he  been  created  as 
Adam,  could  not -be  claimed  in  a  legal  and  judicial  way. 

2.  It  was  not  convenient  he  should  be  bom  in  the  common  order 
of  nature,  of  father  and  mother :  for  whosoever  is  so  bom  is  polluted. 
"  A  clean  thing  cannot  be  brought  out  of  an  unclean"  (Job  xiv.  4). 
And  our  Saviour  had  been  incapable  of  being  a  redeemer,  had  he 
been  tainted  with  the  least  spot  of  our  nature,  but  would  have  stood 
in  need  of  redemption  himself.  Besides,  it  had  been  inconsistent 
with  the  holiness  of  the  Divine  nature,  to  have  assumed  a  tainted 
and  defiled  body.  He  that  was  the  fountain  of  blessedness  to  all 
nations,  was  not  to  be  subject  to  the  curse  of  the  law  for  himself; 
which  he  would  have  been,  had  he  been  conceived  in  an  ordinary 

•  Amyrald.  in  Synbol  p.  108,  dc 
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way.  He  that  was  to  overturn  the  devil's  empire,  was  not  to  be  any 
waj-  captive  under  the  devil's  power,  as  a  creature  under  the  curse ; 
Qor  could  he  be  able  to  break  the  serpent's  head,  had  he  been  tainted 
writh  the  serpent's  breath.  Again,  supposing  that  Almighty  God  by 
his  divine  power  had  so  ordered  the  matter,  and  so  perfectly  sanc- 
tified an  e£u-thly  £ither  and  mother  from  all  original  spot,  that  the 
human  nature  might  have  been  transmitted  immaculate  to  him,  as 
well  as  the  Holy  Ghost  did  purge  that  part  of  the  flesh  of  the  virgin 
of  which  the  body  of  Christ  was  made,  yet  it  was  not  convenient 
that  that  person,  that  was  God  blessed  for  ever  as  well  as  man,  par- 
taking of  our  nature,  should  have  a  conception  in  the  same  manner 
as  ours,  but  different,  and  in  some  measure  conformable  to  the  in^ 
finite  dignity  of  his  person :  which  could  not  have  been,  had  not  a 
supernatural  power  and  a  Divine  person  been  concerned  as  an  active 
pnnciple  in  it ;  besides,  such  a  birth  had  not  been  agreeable  to  the 
nrst  promise,  which  calls  him  "  the  Seed  of  the  woman"  (Gen.  i.  15J, 
not  of  the  man ;  and  so  the  veracity  of  God  had  suffered  some  detri- 
ment: the  Seed  of  the  woman  only  is  set  in  opposition  to  the  seed 
of  the  serpent 

3.  By  this  manner  of  conception  the  holiness  of  his  nature  is  se- 
cured, and  his  fitness  for  his  office  is  atsured  to  us.  It  is  now  a  pure 
and  unpolluted  humanity  that  is  the  temple  and  tabernacle  ol  the 
Divinity :  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwells  in  him  bodily,  and 
dwells  in  him  holily .  His  humanity  is  supematuralized  and  elevated 
by  the  activity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  hatchmg  the  flesh  of  the  virgin 
into  man,  as  the  chaos  into  a  world.  Though  we  read  of  some  sanc- 
tified from  the  womb,  it  was  not  a  pure  and  perfect  holiness ;  it  was 
like  the  light  of  fire  mixed  with  smoke,  an  infused  holiness  accom- 
panied with  a  natural  taint :  but  the  holiness  of  the  Redeemer  by  this 
conception,  is  like  the  light  of  the  sun,  pure,  and  without  spot.  The 
Spirit  of  holiness  supplying  the  place  of  a  father  in  the  way  of  crea- 
tion. His  fitness  for  his  office  is  also  assured  to  us ;  for  being  born 
of  the  virgin,  one  of  our  nature,  but  conceived  by  the  Spirit  of  a 
Divine  person,  the  guilt  of  our  sins  may  be  imputed  to  him  because 
of  our  nature,  without  the  stain  of  sin  inherent  in  him ;  because  of 
his  supernatural  conception  he  is  capable,  as  one  of  kin  to  us,  to  bear 
our  curse  without  being  touched  by  our  taint.  By  this  means  our 
m&jl  nature  is  assumed  without  sm  in  that  nature  which  was  as- 
sumed by  him :  "  flesh  he  hath,  but  not  sinful  flesh"  ^Bom.  viii.  8). 
Heal  flesn,  but  not  really  sinful,  only  by  way  of  impiitation.  Nothing 
but  the  power  of  God  is  evident  in  this  whole  work :  by  ordinary 
laws  and  the  course  of  nature  a  virgin  could  not  bear  a  son :  nothing 
but  a  supernatural  and  almighty  grace  could  intervene  to  make  so 
holy  and  perfect  a  conjunction.  The  generation  of  others,  in  an 
ordinary  way,  ' s  by  male  and  female :  but  the  virgin  is  overshadowed 
by  the  Spirit  and  power  of  the  Highest.^  Man  only  is  the  product 
of  natural  generation ;  this  which  is  bom  of  the  virgin  is  tne  holy 
thing,  the  Son  of  God.  In  other  generations,  a  rational  soul  is  only 
united  to  a  material  body:  but  in  this,  the  Divine  nature  is  unit^ 
with  the  human  in  one  person  by  an  indissoluble  union. 

f  Amyrant.  sur  Timole,  p.  292. 
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The  Second  act  o\  power  in  the  person  redeeming,  ifl  the  nnion  of 
the  two  natures,  the  Divine  and  human.  The  designing  indeed  of 
this  was  an  act  of  wisdom;  but  the  accomplishing  it  was  an  act  of 
power. 

1.  There  is  in  this  redeeming  person  a  union  of  two  natures.  He 
is  God  and  man  in  one  person  (Heb.  L  8,  9).  "  Thy  throne,  0  God, 
is  for  ever  and  ever :  (rod,  even  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with 
the  oil  of  gladness,"  &o.  The  Son  is  called  God,  having  a  throne  for 
ever  and  ever,  and  the  unction  speaks  him  man :  the  Godhead  can- 
not  be  anointed,  nor  hath  any  fellows.  Humanity  and  Divinity  are 
ascribed  to  him  (Rom.  i.  8,  4).  "  He  was  of  the  seed  of  Davia  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh,  and  decls^^  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  by  his  resur- 
rection fh)m  the  dead."  The  Divinity  and  humanity  are  both  pro- 
phetically joined  (Zech.  xii.  10),  **  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit;"  the 
pouring  forth  the  Spirit  is  an  act  only  of  Divine  grace  and  power. 
"  And  they  shall  look  upon  me  whom  they  have  pierced ;"  the  same 
person  pours  forth  the  Spirit  as  God,  and  is  pierced  as  man.  "  The 
W  ord  was  made  flesh"  (.Tohn  i.  14).  Word  from  eternity  was  made 
flesh  in  time ;  Word  and  flesh  in  one  person ;  a  great  God,  and  a 
little  in&nt. 

2,  The  terms  of  this  union  were  infinitely  distant.  What  greater 
distance  can  there  be  than  between  the  Deity  and  humanity,  between 
the  Creator  and  a  creature  ?  Can  you  imagine  the  distance  between 
eternity  and  time,  Infinite  Power  and  miserable  infirmity,  an  immor- 
tal spirit  and  dying  flesh,  the  highest  Being  and  nothing?  yet  these 
are  espoused.  A  God  of  immixed  blessedness  is  linked  personally 
with  a  man  of  perpetual  sorrows :  life  incapable  to  die,  joined  to  a 
body  in  that  economy  incapable  to  live  jiritnout  dying  first ;  infinite 
punty,  and  a  reputed  sinner;  eternal  blessedness  with  a  cursed 
nature,  Almightiness  and  weakness,  omniscience  and  ignorance,  im- 
mutability and  changeableness,  incomprehensibleness  and  compre- 
hensibility ;  that  which  cannot  be  comprehended,  and  that  which 
can  be  comprehended ;  that  which  is  entirely  independent,  and  that 
which  is  totally  dependent ;  the  Creator  forming  all  things,  and  the 
creature  made,  met  together  to  a  personal  union ;  '*  The  word  made 
flesh"  (John  i.  14),  the  eternal  Son,  the  "  Seed  of  Abraham"  (Heb. 
ii.  16).  What  more  miraculous,  than  for  God  to  become  man,  and 
man  to  become  God  ?  That  a  person  possessed  of  all  the  perfections 
of  the  Godhead,  should  inherit  all  the  imperfections  of  the  manhood 
in  one  person,  sin  only  excepted :  a  holiness  incapable  of  sinning  to 
be  made  sin ;  God  blessed  forever,  taking  the  properties  of  human 
nature,  and  human  nature  admitted  to  a  union  with  the  properties 
of  the  Creator :  the  fiilness  of  the  Deity,  and  the  emptiness  of  man 
united  together  (Col.  ii.  9) ;  not  by  a  shining  of  the  Deity  upon  the 
humanity,  as  the  light  of  the  sun  upon  the  earth,  but  by  an  inhabi- 
tation or  indwelling  of  the  Deity  in  the  humanity.  Was  there  not 
need  of  an  Infinite  Power  to  bring  together  terms  so  far  asunder,  to 
elevate  the  humanity  to  be  capable  o^  and  disposed  for,  a  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Deity  r  If  a  clod  of  earth  should  be  advanced  to.  and 
united  with  the  body  of  the  sun,  such  an  advance  would  eviaence 
itself  to  be  a  work  of  Almighty  power :  the  clod  hath  nothing  in  iti 
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own  natnrc  to  render  it  so  riorious,  no  power  to  climb  up  to  so  hi  A 
a  dignily :  how  little  woula  such  a  union  be,  to  that  we  are  spes^- 
ing  of  1  Nothing  less  than  an  Incomprehensible  Power  could  effect 
Tviat  an  Incomprehensible  Wisdom  did  project  in  this  affair. 

8.  Especially  since  the  union  is  so  strait  It  is  not  such  a  union 
as  is  between  a  man  and  his  house  he  dwells  in,  whence  he  goes  out 
and  to  which  he  returns,  without  any  alteration  of  himselt  or  his 
house ;  nor  such  a  imion  as  is  between  a  man  and  his  garment.  wLi^h 
both  communicate  and  receive  warmth  from  one  another ;  tior  such 
as  is  between  an  artificer  and  his  instrument  wherew'ith  .he  works ; 
nor  such  a  union  as  one  friend  hath  with  another :  all  thes«3  vse  dis- 
tant things,  not  one  in  nature,  but  have  distinct  substances.  Two 
friends,  though  united  bv  love,  are  distinct  persons; ;  a  nia!i  and  his 
clothes,  an  artificer  and  his  instruments,  have  distinct  subi^istencies ; 
but  the  humanity  of  Christ  hath  no  subsistence,  but  in  the  }>erson  of 
Christ  The  straitness  of  this  union  is  expressed,  and  may  be  some* 
what  conceived,  by  the  imion  of  fire  with  iron ;  *'  fire  piercetb 
through  all  the  parts  of  iron,  it  unites  itself  with  every  particle,  be- 
stows a  light,  heat,  purity,  upon  all  of  it ;  you  cannot  distinguish 
the  iron  fi^Sm  the  fire,  or  the  fire  from  the  iron,  yet  thej  are  distinct 
natures ;  so  the  Deity  is  united  to  the  whole  humanity^  seasons  it, 
and  bestows  an  exceUency  upon  it,  yet  the  natures  still  remain  dis* 
tinct  And  as  during  that  union  oi  fire  with  iron,  the  iron  is  inca 
pable  of  rust  or  blacKness,  so  is  the  humanity  incapable  of  si  d  :  and 
as  the  operation  of  fire  is  attributed  to  the  red-hot  iron  (as  the  iron 
may  be  said  to  heat,  bum,  and  the  fire  may  be  said  to  cut  and 
pierce),  yet  the  imperfections  of  the  iron  do  not  affect  the  fire ;  so  in 
this  mystery,  those  things  which  belong  to  the  Divinity  are  ascribed 
to  the  humanity,  and  those  things  which  belong  to  the  humanity, 
are  ascribed  to  liie  Divinity,  in  regard  of  the  person  in  whom  those 
natures  are  united :  yet  the  imperfections  of  the  humanity  do  not 
hurt  the  Divinity."^  The  Divimty  of  Christ  is  as  really  united  with 
the  humanity,  as  the  soul  with  the  body;  the  person  was  one, 
though  the  natures  were  two ;  so  united,  that  the  sufferings  of  the 
human  nature  were  the  sufferings  of  that  person,  and  the  dignity  of 
the  Divine  was  imputed  to  the  human,  by  reason  of  that  unity  of 
both  in  one  person ;  hence  the  blood  of  the  human  nature  is  said  to 
be  the  "  blood  of  God"  (Acte  xx.  28).  All  things  ascribed  to  the 
Son  of  Grod,  may  be  ascribed  to  this  man ;  and  the  things  ascribed 
to  this  man,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  Son  of  God,  as  this  man  is  the 
Son  of  God,  eternal.  Almighty ;  and  it  may  be  said,  "  God  suffered, 
iras  crucified,"  Ac.,  for  the  person  of  Christ  is  but  one,  most  simple ; 
the  person  suffered,  that  was  God  and  Man  united,  making  one  per- 
son.'* 

4.  And  though  the  union  be  so  strait,  yet  without  confusion  of 
the  natures,  or  change  of  them  into  one  another.  The  two  natures 
of  Christ  are  not  mixed,  as  liquors  that  incorporate  with  one  another 
when  they  are  poured  into  a  vessel ;  the  Divine  nature  is  not  tarued 
into  the  human,  nor  the  human  into  the  Divine ;  one  nature  doth 
Dot  swallow  up  another,  and  make  a  third  nature  distinct  from  each 

i  Lmub  de  Perl  Diyin.  lib.  ziL  capw  4.  p.  104.  ^  Lestiue,  pp.  ir6,  104. 
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of  them  J     The  Deity  is  not  turned  into  the  humanity,  as  air  (which 
is  next  to  a  spirit)  may  be  thickened  and  turned  into  water,  and 
water  may  be  rarined  into  air  by  the  power  of  heat  boiling  it.     The 
Deity  cannot  be  changed,  because  the  nature  of  it  is  to  be  unchange- 
able ;  it  would  not  be  Deity,  if  it  were  mortal  and  capable  of  suffer- 
ing.    The  humanity  is  not  changed  into  the  Deity,  for  then  Christ 
co"^^  not  have  been  a  sufferer ;  if  the  humanity  had  been  swallowed 
up  ia^y)  tic  Deity,  it  had  lost  its  own  distinct  nature,  and  put  on  the 
nature  oi  die  Deity,  and,  consequently,  been  incapable  of  suffering; 
finite  can  never,  by  any  mixture,  be  changed  into  infinite,  nor  in- 
finite iiilo  fiaitc.     This  union,  in  this  regard,  may  be  resembled  to 
the  union  of  light  and  air,  which  are  strictly  jomed;  for  the  light 
passes  through  all  parts  of  the  air,  but  they  are  not  confounded,  but 
remain  in  their  distinct  essences  as  before  the  union,  without  the 
least  confusion  with  one  ftrc»)iher.     The  Divine  nature  remains  as  it 
was  before  the  union,  entire  in  itself;  only  the  Divine  person  as- 
sumes another  nature  to  himself.*^     The  human  nature  remains,  as 
it  would  have  done,  had  it  existed  separately  from  the  Adyoc^  except 
that  then  it  would  have  had  a  proper  subsistence  by  itself,  which 
now  it  borrows  from  its  union  witn  the  uidjog^  or,  word ;  but  that 
doth  not  belong  to  the  constitution  of  its  nature.     Now  let  us  con- 
sider, what  a  wouder  of  power  is  all  this :  the  knitting  a  noble  soul 
to  a  body  of  cluy,  was  not  so  great  an  exploit  of  Almightiness,  as 
the  espousing  infinite  and  finite  together.     Man  is  further  distant 
from  God,  than  man  from  nothing.     What  a  wonder  is  it,  that  two 
natures  infinitely  distant,  should  be  more  intimately  united  than 
anything  in  the  world ;  and  yet  without  any  confusion  1  that  the 
same  person  should  have  both  a  glory  and  a  grief;  an  infinite  joy 
in  the  Deity,  and  an  inexpressible  sorrow  in  the  humanity  I     That 
a  God  upon  a  throne  should  be  an  infant  in  a  cradle ;  the  thunder- 
ing Creator  be  a  weeping  babe  and  a  suffering  man,  are  such  ex- 
pressions of  mighty  power,  as  well  as  condescending  love,  that  tliey 
astonish  men  upon  earth,  and  angels  in  heaven. 

Thirdly,  Power  was  evident  in  the  progress  of  his  life }  in  the 
miracles  he  wrought.  How  often  did  he  expel  malicious  and  power- 
fill  devils  from  their  habitations ;  hurl  them  from  their  thrones,  and 
make  them  fall  from  heaven  like  lightning !  How  many  wonders 
were  wrought  by  his  bare  word,  or  a  single  touch  !  Sight  restored 
to  the  bliu3,  and  hearing  to  the  deaf;  palsy  members  restored  to 
the  exercise  of  their  functions ;  a  dismiss  given  to  many  deplorable 
maladies ;  impure  leprosies  chased  from  the  persons  they  had  in-. 
fected,  and  bodies  beginning  to  putrefy  raised  from  the  grave.  But 
the  mightiest  arguini:;nt  of  power  was  his  patience ;  that  He  who 
was,  in  his  Divine  nature,  elevated  above  the  world,  should  so  long 
continue  upon  a  dunghill,  endure  the  contradiction  of  sinners  against 
himself,  be  patiently  subject  to  the  reproaches  and  indignities  of 
men,  -/inthoiit  dioplaying  that  justice  which  was  essential  to  the 
Deity ;  and,  in  especial  manner,  daily  merited  by  their  provoking 
crimes.  The  patience  of  man  under  great  affronts,  Ls  a  greater  argii- 
ument  of  power,  than  the  brawniness  of  his  arm ;  a  strength  emploj- 

*  Lessius  pp.  103,  104      Amy  raid.  Ireuic.  p.  284.        ^  Amyrald.  Irenic.  p.  282. 
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ed  in  the  revenge  of  every  injury,  signifies  a  greater  infirmity  in  the 
soul,  than  there  can  be  ability  in  the  body. 

Fourthly^  Divine  power  was  apparent  in  his  resurrection.  The 
Tmloddng  the  belly  of  the  whale  for  the  deliverance  of  Jonas ;  the 
reacue  of  Daniel  from  the  den  of  lions ;  and  the  restraining  the  fire 
from  burning  the  three  children,  were  signal  declarations  of  his 
power,  and  types  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour.  But  what  are 
.those  to  that  which  was  represented  by  them?  That  was  a  power 
over  natural  causes,  a  curbing  of  beasts,  and  restraining  of  elements; 
but  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  God  exercised  a  power  over  him- 
self, and  quenched  the  flames  of  his  own  wrath,  hotter  than  .millions 
of  Nebuchadnezzar's  furnaces;  unlocked  the  prison  doors,  wherein 
the  curses  of  the  law  had  lodged  our  Saviour,  stronger  than  the  belly 
and  ribs  of  a  leviathan.  In  the  rescue  of  Daniel  and  Jona^  God 
overpowered  beasts ;  and  in  this  tore  up  the  strength  of  the  old  ser- 
pent, and  plucked  the  sceptre  from  the  hand  of  the  enemy  of  man-< 
md.  The  work  of  resurrection,  indeed,  considered  in  itself,  re- 
quires the  efficacy  of  an  Almighty  power ;  neither  man  nor  angel 
can  create  new  dispositions  in  a  dead  body,  to  render  it  capable  of 
lodging  a  spiritual  soul ;  nor  can  they  restore  a  dislodged  soul,  by 
their  own  power,  to  such  a  body.  The  restoring  a  dead  body  to 
life  requires  an  infinite  power,  as  well  as  the  creation  of  the  world ; 
but  there  was  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  something  more  difficult 
than  this ;  while  he  lay  in  the  grave  he  was  under  the  curse  of  the 
law,  under  the  execution  of  that  dreadful  sentence,  "  Thou  shalt  die 
the  death."  His  resurrection  was  not  only  the  re-tying  the  marriage 
knot  between  his  soul  and  body,  or  the  rolling  the  stone  from  the 
grave;  but  a  taking  off  an  infinite  weight,  the  sin  of  mankind,  which 
ky  upon  Mm.  So  vast  a  weight  could  not  be  removed  without  the 
strength  of  an  Almighty  arm.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  an  ordinary 
operation,  but  an  operation  with  power  (Kom.  i.  4),  and  such  a  power 
wherein  the  glory  of  the  Father,  did  appear  (Eom.  vi.  4);  "  Eaised 
up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,"  that  is,  the  glorious 
power  of  God.  As  the  Eternal  generation  is  stupendous,  so  is  his 
Tesurrection,  which  is  called,  a  new  bcjgetting  of  him  (Acts  xiii.  33). 
It  is  a  wonder  of  power,  that  the  Divine  and  human  nature  should 
be  joined;  and  no  less  wonder  that  his  peifeon  should  surmount  and 
rise  up  from  the  curse  of  God,  under  which  he  lay.  The  apostle, 
therefore,  adds  one  expression  to  another,  and  heaps  up  a  variety, 
signifying  thereby  that  one  was  not  enough  to  represent  it  (Eph.  i. 
19);  "Exceeding  greatness  of  power,  ar.d  working  of  mighty  power, 
which  he  wrought  in  Christ  when  he  raised  him  from  the  dead." 
It  was  an  hyperbole  of  power,  the  excellency  of  the  mightiness  of 
his  strength :  the  loftiness  of  the  expressions  seems  to  come  short  of 
the  apprehension  he  had  of  it  in  his  soul. 

n.  This  power  appears  in  the  publication  and  propagation  of  the 
doctrine  of  redemption.  The  Divine  power  will  appear,  if  you  con- 
sider, 1.  The  nature  of  the  doctrine.  2.  The  instruments  employed 
io  it.  3.  The  means  they  used  to  propagate  it.  4.  The  success 
they  had. 

1.  The  nature  of  the  doctrine.    (1.)  It  was  contary  to  the  common 
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received  reason  of  the  world.  The  phflosphers,  the  masters  of 
knowledge  among  the  Gentiles,  had  maxims  of  a  different  stamp 
from  it.  Though  they  agreed  in  the  beinff  of  a  God,  yet  their  no- 
tions of  his  nature  were  ponfused  and  embroiled  with  many  errors -, 
the  unity  of  God  was  not  commonlj  assented  unto ;  they  had  mul- 
tiplied deities  according  to  the  fancies  they  had  received  from  some 
of  a  more  elevated  wit  and  refined  brain^  than  others.  Though  they 
had  some  notion  of  'mediators,  yet  they  placed  in  those  seats  their 
public  benefactors,  men  that  had  been  useful  to  the  world,  or  their 
particular  countries,  in  imparting  to  them  some  profitable  inventioa 
To  discard  those,  was  to  charge  memselves  with  ingratitude  to  theni, 
from  whom  they  had  received  signal  benefits,  and  to  whose  media- 
tion, conduct,  or  protection,  they  ascribed  all  the  success  they  had 
been  blessed  Wit/in  their  several  provinces,  and  to  charge  W 
selves  with  folly  for  rendering  an  nonor  and  worship  to  them  so 
» long.  Gould  the  doctrine  of  a  crucified  Mediator,  whom  they  had 
never  seen,  that  had  conquered  no  country  for  them,  never  enlaiged 
their  territories,  brought  to  light  no  new  profitable  invention  for  the 
Increase  of  their  earthly  welfare,  as  the  rest  had  done,  be  thought 
sufficient  to  balance  so  many  of  their  reputed  heroes  7  How  ieno* 
rant  were  they  in  the  foundations  of  the  true  religion  I  The  bdief 
of  a  Providence  was  staggering ;  nor  had  they  a  true  prospect  of  the 
natxire  of  virtue  and  vice ;  yet  they  had  a  fond  opimon  of  the 
strength  of  their  own  reason,  and  the  maxims  that  had  been  handed 
down  to  them  by  their  predecessors,  which  Paul  (1  Tim.  vi.  20)  en- 
titles, a  "  science  falsely  so  called,"  either  meant  of  the  philosophers 
or  the  Gnostics.  They  presumed  that  they  were  able  to  measure  aD 
things  by  their  own  reason ;  whence,  when  the  apostle  came  tc 
preach  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  at  Athens,  the  great  school  of 
reason  in  that  age,  they  gave  him  no  better  a  title  than  that  of  a 
babbler  (Acts  xvii.  18),  and  openly  mocked  him  (ver.  38) ;  a  seed 
gatherer,  1  one  that  hath  no  more  brain  or  sense  than  a  fellow  that 
gathers  up  seeds  that  are  spilled  in  a  market,  or  one  that  hath  a  vain 
and  empty  sound,  without  sense  or  reason,  like  a  foolish  mounte- 
bank ;  so  slightly  did  those  rationalists  of  the  world  think  of  the 
wisdom  of  heaven.  That  the  Son  of  God  should  veil  himself  in  a 
mortal  body,  and  suffer  a*disgraceM  death  in  it,  were  things  above 
the  ken  of  reason.  Besides,  the  world  had  a  general  disesteem  of 
the  religion  of  the  Jews,  and  were  prejudiced  against  anything  that 
came  from  them ;  whence  the  Bomans,  that  used  to  incorporate  the 
gods  of  other  conquered  nations  in  their  capital,  never  moved  to 
nave  the  God  of  Israel  worshipped  among  them.  Again,  they  might 
argue  against  it  with  much  fleshly  reason :  here  is  a  crucified  God, 
preached  by  a  company  of  mean  and  ignorant  persons,  what  reason 
can  we  have  to  entertam  this  doctrine,  since  the  Jews,  who,  as  they 
tell  us,  had  the  prophecies  of  him,  did  not  acknowledge  him  ?  Sure- 
ly, had  there  been  such  predictions,  they  would  not  nave  crucified, 
but  crowned  their  King,  and  expected  from  him  the  conquest  of  the 
earth  under  their  power.  What  reason  have  we  to  entertain  him, 
whom  hLs  own  nation,  among  whom  he  lived,  with  whom  he  c(Mi» 
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versed  so  unftnimously,  by  the  vote  of  the  rulers  as  well  as  the  rout, 
rejected?  It  was  impossible  to  conquer  minds  possessed  with  bo 
many  enors,  and  applauding  themselves  in  their  own  reason,  and  to 
render  them  capable  of  receiving  revealed  truths  without  the  influ- 
ence of  a  Divine  power. 

(2.)  It  was  contrary  to  the  customs  of  the  world.  The  strength 
of  custom  in  most  men,  surmounts  the  strength  of  reason,  and  men 
commonly  are  so  wedded  to  it,  that  they  will  be  sooner  divorced 
from  anything  than  the  modes  and  patterns  received  from  their  an- 
cestors. The  endeavoring  to  change  customs  of  an  ancient  stand- 
mg,  hath  begotten  tumults  and  Airious  mutinies  among  nations, 
though  the  change  would  have  been  much  for  their  advantage.  This 
doctrine  struck  at  the  root  of  the  religion  of  the  world,  and  the  cere- 
monies, wherein  they  had  been  educated  from  their  infancy,  de- 
livered to  them  from  their  ancestors,  confirmed  by  the  customary 
observance  of  many  ages,  rooted  in  their  minds  and  established  by 
their  laws  (Acts  xviiL  13) ;  "  This  fellow  persuadeth  us  to  worship 
God  contrary  to  the  law ;"  against  customs,  to  which  they  ascribed 
the  happiness  of  their  states,  and  the  prosperity  of  their  people,  and 
would  put,  in  the  place  of  this  religion  tney  woidd  abolish,  a  new 
one  instituted  by  a  man,  whom  the  Jews  had  condemned,  and  put 
to  death  upon  a  cross,  as  an  impostor,  blasphemer,  and  seditious 

? arson.  It  was  a  doctrine  that  would  change  the  customs  of  the 
ews,  who  were  intrusted  with  the  oracles  of  God.  It  would  bury 
forever  their  ceremonial  rites,  delivered  to  them  by  Moses,  from  that 
God,  who  had,  with  a  mighty  hand,  brought  them  out  of  Egypt, 
consecrated  their  law  with  thunders  and  lightnings  from  Mount 
Sinai,  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  backed  it  with  severe  sanctions, 
confirmed  it  by  many  miracles,  both  in  the  wilderness  and  their 
Canaan,  and  had  continued  it  for  so  many  hundred  years.  They 
could  not  but  remember  how  they  had  been  ravaged  by  other  na- 
tions, and  judgments  sent  upon  them  when  they  neglected  and 
slighted  it ;  and  with  what  great  success  they  were  followed  when 
they  valued  and  observed  it ;  and  how  they  had  abhorred  the  Author 
of  this  new  religion,  who  had  spoken  slightly  of  their  traditions,  till 
they  put  him  to  death  with  infamy.  Was  it  an  easv  matter  to 
divorce  them  from  that  worship,  upon  which  were  entailed,  as  they 
imagined,  their  peace,  plenty,  and  glory,  things  of  the  dearest  re- 
gard with  mankind  ?  The  Jews  were  no  less  aevoted  to  their  cere- 
monial traditions  than  the  heathen  were  to  their  vain  superstitions. 
This  doctrine  of  the  gospel  was  of  that  nature,  that  the  state  of  re- 
ligion, all  over  the  earth,  must  be  overturned  by  it ;  the  wisdom  of 
the  Greeks  must  vail  to  it,  the  idolatry  of  the  people  must  stoop  to 
it,  and  the  profane  customs  of  men  must  moulder  under  the  weight 
of  it  Was  it  an  easy  matter  for  the  pride  of  nature  to  deny  a  cus- 
tomary wisdom,  to  entertain  a  new  doctrine  against  the  authoritv  of 
their  ancestors,  to  inscribe  folly  upon  that  v/hich  hath  made  them 
admired  by  the  rest  of  the  world?  Nothing  can  be  of  greater 
esteem  with  men,  than  the  credit  of  their  lawgivers  and  founders, 
the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and  prosperity  of  themselves :  hence 
the  minds  )f  men  were  sharpened  against  it.    The  Greeks,  the 
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-wisest  nation,  alighted  it  as  foolish ;  the  Jews,  the  religious  nation, 
stumbled  at  it,  as  contrary  to  the  reoeived  interpretatioDS  of  ancient 
prophecies  and  carnal  conceits  of  an  earthly  glory..  The  diiomest 
eye  may  behold  the  difficulty  to  change  custom,  a  second  nature : 
it  is  as  nard  as  to  change  a  wolf  into  a  lamb,  to  level  a  movjiteiii, 
stop  the  course  of  the  sun,  or  change  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  into 
the  color  of  Europe.  Custom  dips  men  in  as  durable  a  dye  as  na- 
ture. The  difficulties  of  carrying  it  on  against  the  Divine  religion 
of  the  Jew,  and  rooted  custom  of  the  Gentiles,  w«re  unconquerable 
by  any  but  an  Almighty  power.  And  in  this  the  power  of  God 
hath  appeared  wonderfully. 

(3.)  It  was  contrary  to  the  sensuality  of  the  world,  and  the  lusta 
of  the  flesh.    How  much  the  Gentiles  were  overgrown  with  base 
and  unworthy  lusts  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  gospel, 
needs  no  other  memento  than  the  apostle's  discourse  (Rom.  i).    As 
there  was  no  error  but  prevailed  upon  their  minds,  so  there  was  no 
brutish  affection  but  was  wedded  to  their  hearts.    The  doctrine  pro- 
posed to  them  was  not  easy ;  it  flattered  not  the  sense,  but  checked 
the  stream  of  nature.    It  thimdered  down  those  three  great  engines 
whereby  the  devil  had  subdued  the  world  to  himself:  "  the  lust  of 
the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life :"  not  only  the 
most  sordid  affections  of  the  flesh,  but  the  more  refined  gratiflcations 
of  the  mind :  it  stripped  nature  both  of  devil  and  man  ;  of  what  was 
commonly  esteemed  great  and  virtuous.    That  which  was  the  root 
of  their  feme,  and  the  satisfaction  of  their  ambition,  was  struck  at 
by  this  axe  of  the  gospel.     The  first  article  of  it  ordered  them  to 
deny  themselves,  not  to  presume  upon  their  own  worth ;  to  lay  their 
understandings  and  wills  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  resign  them  up 
to  one  newly  crucified  at  Jerusalem :  honors  and  wealth  w^ere  to  be 
despised,  flesh  to  be  tamed,  the  cross  to  be  borne,  enemies  to  be 
loved,  revenge  not  to  be  satisfied,  blood  to  be  spilled,  and  torments 
to  be  endured  for  the  honor  of  One  they  never  saw,  nor  ever  be- 
fore heard  of;  who  was  preached  with  the  circunastances  of  a  shame- 
ful death,  enough  to  affright  them  firom  the  entertainment :  and  the 
report  of  a  resurrection  and  glorious  ascension  were  things  never 
heard  of  by  them  before,  and  unknown  in  the  world,  that  would  not 
easily  enter  into  the  belief  of  men :  the  cross,  disgrace,  self-denial, 
were  only  discoursed  of  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  an  invisible 
world,  and  an  unseen  reward,  which  none  of  their  predecessors  ever 
returned  to  acquaint  them  with ;  a  patient  death,  contrary  to  the 
oride  of  nature,  was  published  as  the  w^ay  to  happiness  and  a  blessed 
immortality :  the  dearest  lusts  were  to  oe  pierced  to  death  for  the 
honor  of  this  new  Lord.     Other  religions  brought  wealth  and  honor; 
this  struck  them  olBf  from  such  expectations,  and  presented  them 
with  no  promise  of  anything  in  this  life,  but  a  prospect  of  misery ; 
except  those  inward  consolations  to  which  before  they  had  been  utter 
strangers,  and  had  never  experimented.     It  made  them  to  depend 
not  upon  themselves,  but  upon  the  sole  grace  of  God-     It  decried  all 
natural,  all  moral  idolatry,  things  as  dear  to  men  as  the  apple  of 
their  eyes.     It  despoiled  them  of  whatsoever  the  mind,  will,  and 
affections  of  men,  naturally  lay  claim  to,  and  glory  in.    It  pulled 
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irnal  man,  and  debased  tlie  pric* 
,  trbich  the  world  counted  at  that 
,  it  took  them  off  from  themselvec, 
log;  to  know  no  more  than  hu 
ire  than  he  did  command  them, 
reduce  Tq^n,  that  placed  all  their 
ife,  from  their  pompoua  idolatry 
'"  ing  religion  I  Wnat  might  the 
render  as  a  company  of  puling 
^ery,  aenae  of  honor,  courage  in 
try,  for  an  ardent  charity  to  the 

a  religion  will  mst  our  awords, 
i  have  hitherto  called  virtue,  and 
i  worthy  and  comely  among  man- 

for  Buffering,  the  increase  of  our 
ral  sentiment  of  aelf-preservation 
bw  impossible  was  it  that  a  cru- 
rtrine  should  be  received  in  the 
ion  of  a  divine  power  upon  the 

the  almighty  power  of  God  did 

he  instruments  employed  for  the 
rospel ;  who  were  (1.)  Mean  and 
le  and  dignified  with  an  earthly 

meanly  bred :  -  so  far  from  any 
d  nothing  but  their  nets ;  without 

world ;  without  comeliness  and 
orid  by  preaching,  ae  an  army  of 
lot  learned  doctors,  bred  up  at  the 
irusalem,  whom  Paul  calb  "the 
I ;  nor  nursed  up  in  the  school  of 
md  oratore  of  tne  time :  not  the 
■men  of  Galilee ;  naturally  skUled 

no  more  exact  in  that  than  (hose 
r  nation :  ignorant  of  everything 
1  their  fishing  trade ;  except  Paul, 
>  that  employment:  and  aAer  the 
piorant  and  unlearned  in  eveir- 

commanded  to  publish  ;  for  the 
lummoned,  proved  them  to  be  ao, 
thwn  (Acts  iv.  13).     Had  it  been 

that  twelve  poor  men,  taken  out 
help  of  learning,  should  conquer 
e  been  thought  an  illusion  against 
•w  it  was  undertaken  and  accom- 

this  doctrine  in  Jerusalem,  and 
at  part  of  the  world.  Folly  out- 
powered  strength.     The  conquest 

so  admirable  as  the  enterprise  of 
is  conquest  with  the  hands  of  a 
tt  a  small  number  of  thirty  thdu* 
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Band  against  multitudes,  many  hundred  thousands  of  the  enemies; 
yet  an  effeminate  enemy ;  a  people  inured  to  slaughter  and  victory 
attacked  great  numbers,  but  enfeebled  b;^  luxury  and  voluptuousness. 
Besides,  he  was  bred  up  to  such  enterprises,  had  a  learned  educatiou 
under  the  best  philosopher,  and  a  military  education  under  the  best 
commander,  and  a  natural  courage  to  animate  him.  These  instru- 
ments had  no  such  advantage  from  nature ;  the  heavenly  4Teasure 
was  placed  in  those  earthen  vessels,  as  Gideon's  lamps  in  empty 
pitchers  (Judges  vii.  16),  that  the  excellency,  or  hyperbole,  of  the 

Eower,  might  DC  of  God  (2  Cor.  iv.  7),  and  the  strength  of  his  arm 
e  displayed  in  the  infirmity  of  the  instruments.  They  were  desti- 
tute of  earthly  wisdom,  and  therefore  despised  by  the  Jews,  and  de- 
rided by  the  Gentiles;  the  publishers  were  accounted  madmen,  and 
the  embracers  fools.  Had  they  been  men  of  known  natural  endow- 
ments, the  power  of  Gt>d  had  been  veiled  under  the  gifts  of  the  creature. 
(2.)  Therefore  a  Divine  power  suddenly  spirited  them,  and  fitted 
them  for  so  great  a  work.  Instead  of  ignorance,  they  had  the 
knowledge  of  the  tongues ;  and  they  that  were  scarce  well  skilled  in 
their  own  dialect,  were  instructed  on  the  sudden  to  speak  the  must 
flourishing  languages  in  the  world,  and  discourse  to  the  people  of 
several  nations  the  great  things  of  God  (Acts  ii.  11).  Though  they 
were  not  enriched  with  any  worldly  wealth,  and  possessed  nothing, 
yet  they  were  so  sustainea  that  they  wanted  nothing  in  any  place 
where  they  came ;  a  table  was  spread  for  them  in  the  midst  of  their 
bitterest  enemies.  -  Their  fearfulness  was  changed  iat6  courage,  and 
they  that  a  few  days  before  skulked  in  comers  for  fear  of  the 
Jews  (John  xx.  19),  speak  boldly  in  the  name  of  that  Jesus,  whom 
they  had  seen  put  to  death  by  the  power  of  the  rulers  and  the  fiuy 
of  the  people :  they  reproach  them  with  the  murder  of  their  Master, 
and  outbrave  that  great  people  in  the  midst  of  their  temple,  with 
the  glory  of  that  person  they  nad  so  lately  crucified  (Acts  u  28 ;  iii. 
13).  Peter,  that  was  not  long  before  qualmecl  at  the  presence  of  a 
maid,  was  not  daunted  at  the  presence  oi  the  council,  that  had  their 
hands  yet  reeking  with  the  blood  of  his  Master ;  but  being  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  seems  to  dare  the  power  of  the  priests  and  Jewish 

fovemors,  and  is  as  confident  in  the  council  chamber,  as  he  had 
een  cowardly  in  the  high-priest*s  hall  (Acts  iv.  9),  &c.,  the  eflScacy 
of  grace  triumphing  over  the  fearftQness  of  nature.  Whence  should 
this  ardor  and  zeal,  to  propagate  a  doctrine  that  had  already  borne 
the  scars  of  the  peoples'  fiiry  be,  but  from  a  mighty  Power,  which 
changed  those  hares  into  lions,  and  stripped  them  of  their  natural 
cowardice  to  clothe  them  with  a  Divine  courage ;  making  them  in  a 
moment  both  wise  and  magnanimous,  alienating  them  £rom  any  con- 
sultations with  flesh  and  blood  ?  As  soon  as  ever  the  Holy  Ghost 
came  upon  them  as  a  mighty  rushing  wind,  they  move  up  and  down 
for  the  interest  of  God ;  as  fish,  after  a  great  clap  of  thunder,  are 
roused,  and  move  more  nimbly  on  the  top  of  the  water ;  therefore, 
that  which  did  so  fit  them  for  this  undertaking,  is  called  by  the  title 
of  "  P^wer  from  on  high"  (Luke  xxiv.  49). 

8.  The  Divine  power  appears  in  the  means  whereby  it  was  prop 
agated. 
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(1.)  By  means  diflferent  from  the  methods  of  the  world.  Not  by 
force  of  arms,  as  some  religions  have  taken  root  in  the  world.  Ma- 
homet's horse  hath  trampled  upon  the  heads  of  men,  to  imprint  an 
Alcoran  in  their  brains,  and  robbed  men  of  their  goods  to  plant  their 
religion.  But  the  apostles  bore  not  this  doctrine  through  the  world 
upon  the  points  of  their  swords ;  they  presented  a  bodily  death  where 
they  would  bestow  an  immortal  life.  They  employed  not  troops  of 
men  in  a  warlike  posture,  which  had  been  possible  for  them  after 
the  gospel  was  once  spread ;  they  had  no  ambition  to  subdue  men 
unto  themselve,  but  to  God ;  they  coveted  not  the  possessions  of  oth- 
ers; designed  not  to  enrich  themselves;  invaded  not  the  rights  of 
princes,  nor  the  liberties  and  properties  of  the  people :  they  rifled 
them  not  of  their  estates,  nor  scared  them  into  this  religion  by  a  fear 
of  losing  their  worldly  happiness.  The  arguments  they  used  would 
naturally  drive  them  from  an  entertainment  of  this  doctrine,  rather 
than  allure  them  to  be  proselytes  to  it:  their  design  was  to  change 
their  hearts,  not  their  government ;  to  wean  them  from  the  love  of 
the  world,  to  a  love  of  a  Redeemer;  to  remove  that  which  would 
ruin  their  souls.  It  was  not  to  enslave  them,  but  ransom  them ;  they 
had  a  warfare,  but  not  with  carnal  weapons,  but  such  as  were 
"  mighty  through  God  for  the  pulling  down  strongholds"  (2  Cor.  x.  4) ; 
they  used  no  weapons  but  the  doctrine  they  preached.  Others  that 
have  not  gained  conquests  by  the  edge  of  the  sword  and  the  strata- 
gems of  war,  have  extended  their  opinions  to  others  by  the  strength 
of  human  reason,  and  the  insinuations  of  eloquence.  But  the  apos- 
tles had  as  little  flourish  in  their  tongues,  as  edge  upon  their  swords : 
their  preaching  was  "  not  with  the  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom" 
(1  Cor.  ii  4)j  their  presence  was  mean,  and  their  discourses  without 
varnish;  their  doctrine  was  plain,  a  "crucified  Christ;"  a  doctrine 
unlaced,  imgamished,  untoothsome  to  the  world ;  but  they  had  the 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  and  a  mighty  power  for  their  companion 
in  the  work.  The  doctrine  they  preached,  viz.  the  death,  resurrection 
and  ascension  of  Christ,  are  called  the  powers,  not  of  this  world,  but 
"  of  the  world  to  come"  (Heb.  vi.  5).  No  less  than  a  supernatural 
power  could  conduct  them  in  this  attempt,  with  such  weak  method* 
ni  human  appearance. 

(2.)  Agamst  all  the  force,  power,  and  wit  of  the  wSrld.  The  di- 
rision  in  the  eastern  empire,  and  the  feeble  and  consuming  state  gf 
the  western,  contributed  to  Mahomet's  success."*  But  never  was 
Borne  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  :  learning,  eloqilence,  wisdom, 
strength,  were  at  the  highest  pitch.  Never  was  there  a  more  dili- 
gent watch  against  any  innovations ;  never  was  that  state  governed 
by  more  severe  and  suspicious  orinces,  than  at  the  time  when  Tibe- 
rras  and  Nero  held  the  reins.  No  time  seemed  to  be  more  unfit  for 
the  entrance  of  a  new  doctrine  than  that  age,  wherein  it  begun  to  bo 
first  published ;  never  did  any  religion  meet  with  that  opposition 
from  men.  Idolatry  hath  been  often  settled  without  any  contest ; 
but  this  hath  suffered  the  same  fate  with  the  institutor  of  it,  and  en- 
dured the  contradictions  of  sinners  against  itself:  and  those  that 
published  it,  were  not  only  without  any  worldly  prop,  but  exposed 

-  DaUle.  Serm.  XV.  p.  67. 
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themselves  to. the  hatred  and  fuzy,  to  the  racks  and  tortures,  of  tbe 
strongest  powers  on  earth.  It  neyer  set  foot  in  any  place,  but  the 
country  was  in  an  i^proar  (Acts  xix,  28) ;  swords  were  drawn  to 
destroy  it ;  laws  made  to  suppress  it;  prisons  provided  for  the  pro- 
fessors of  it ;  fires  kindled  to  consume  them,  and  executioners  had  a 
perpetual  employment  to  stifle  the  progress  of  it  Bome,  in  its  con- 
quest of  countries,  changed  not  tne  religion,  rites,  and  modes  of 
their  worship :  they  altered  their  civil  government,  but  left  them  to 
the  liberty  of  their  religion,  and  many  times  joined  with  them  in 
the  worship  of  their  peculiar  gods ;  and  sometime  imitated  them  at 
Bome,  instead  of  abolishing  them  in  the  cities  they  had  subdued. 
But  all  their. councils  were  assembled,  and  their  force  was  bandied 
'*  against  the  Lord,  and  againsl  his  Christ  ;^'  and  that  city  that  kindly 
received  all  manner  of  superstitions,  bated  this  doctrine  with  an  ir- 
recpncileable  hatred.  It  met  with  reproaches  from  the  wise,  and 
fury  from  the  potentates ;  it  was  derided  by  the  one  as  the  greatest 
folly,  and  persecuted  by  the  other  as  contrary  to  God  and  mankind; 
the  one  were  afraid  to  lose  their  esteems  by  the  doctrine,  and  the 
other  to  lose  their  authority  by  a  sedition  tney  thought  a  change  of 
religion  would  introduce.  The  Eomans,  that  had  been  conquerors 
of  the  earth,  feared  intestine  commotions,  and  the  falling  asunder 
the  links  of  their  enquire :  scarce  any  of  their  first  emperors,  but 
had  their  swords  dyed  red  in  the  blood  of  the  Christians.  The  flesh 
with  all  its  lusts,  the  world  with  aU  its  fiatteries  the  statesmen  mth 
all  their  craft,  and  the  mighty  ,with  all  their  strength,  joined  to- 
gether to  extirpate  it:  thougb  many  members  were  taken  off  by  the 
fires,  yet  the  cnurch  not  only  live(I,  but  flourished,  in  the  furnace 
Converts  were  made  by  the  death  of  martyrs ;  and  the  flames  which 
consumed  their  bodies,  were  the  occasion  of  firing  men's  hearts  with 
a  zeal  for  the  profession  of  it  Instead  of  being  extinguished,  the 
doctrine  shone  more  bright,  and  multiplied  under  the  sickles  that 
were  employed  to  cut  it  down!  God  ordered  every  circumstance  so, 
both  in  the  persons  that  published  it,  the  means  whereby,  and  the 
time  when,  that  nothing  out  his  power  might  appear  in  it,  ^.dthout 
anything  to  dim  and  darken  it 

4.  The  Divine  power  was  conspicuous  in  the  great  success  it  had 
under  all  these  difficulties.  Multitudes  were  prophesied  of  to  em- 
brace it;  whence  the  prophet  Isaiah,  after  the  prophecy  of  the 
death  of  Christ  (Isa.  liii.),  calls  upon  the  church  to  enlarge  ner  tents, 
and  "  lengthen  out  her  cords"  to  receive  those  multitudes  of  chil- 
dren that  should  call  her  mother  (Isa.  liv.  2,  8):  for  she  should 
"  break  forth  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  lefl^  ana  her  aeed  sliould 
inherit  the  Gentiles  1"  the  idolaters  and  persecutors  should  list  their 
names  in  the  muster-roll  of  the  church.  Presently,  afl«r  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  heav^en  upon  the  apostles,  you  find  the 
hearts  of  three  thousand  melted  by  a  plain  declaration  of  this  doc- 
trine; who  were  a  little  before  so  far  from  having  a  fiivorable 
thought  of  it,  that  some  of  them  at  least,  if  not  all,  had  expressed 
their  rage  against  it,  in  voting  for  the  condemning  and  crucifying 
the  -Author  of  it  (Acts  ii.  41,  42J ;  but  in  a  moment  they  were  so 
altered,  that  thej  breathe  out  affections  instead  of  fury ;  neither  th( 
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respect  they  had  to  their  rulers,  nor  the  honor  they  bore  to  theif 
priests;  itot  the  derisions  of  the  people,  nor  the  threatening  of  pun* 
ishment,  could  stop  them  from  owning  it  in  the  face  of  multitudes 
of  disoouragements.  How  wonderful  is  it  that  they  should  so  ^on, 
and  by  such  small  means,  pay  a  reverence  to  the  servants,  who  had 
none  for  the  Master  I  that  they  should  hear  them  with  patience, 
without  the  same  clamor  against  them  ad  against  Christ,  "Crucify 
them,  crucify  them  I"  but,  that  their  hearts  should  so  suddenly  be  in- 
flamed with  devotion  to  him  dead,  whom  they  so  much  abhorred 
when  living.  It  had  gained  footing  not  in  a  comer  of  the  world, 
bat  in  the  most  &mous^  cities ;  in  Jerusalem,  where  Christ  had  been 
crucified ;  in  Antioch,  where  the  name  of  Christians  first  began  ;  in 
Corinth,  a  place  of  ingenious  arts ;  and  Ephesus,  the  seat  of  a  noted 
idoL  In  less  than  twenty  years,  there  was  never  a  province  of  the 
Boman  empire,  and  scarce  "any  part  of  the  known  world,  but  was 
stored  with  the  professors  of  it.  Borne,  that  was  the  metropolis  of 
the  idolatrous  world,  had  multitudes  of  them  sprinkled  in  every 
comer,  whose  "  firith  was  spoken  of  throughout  the  world"  (Bom.  i. 
8).  The  court  of  Nero,  that  monster  of  mankind,  and  the  crudest 
and  sordidest  tyrant  that  ever  breathed,  was  not  empty  of  sincere 
votaries  to  it ;  there  were  "  saints  in  Caesar's  house"  while  Paul  was 
under  Nero's  chain  (Phil,  iv.):  and  it  maintained  its  standing,  and 
and  flourished  in  spite  of  all  the  force  of  hell,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  befi^re  any  sovereign  prince  espoused  it  The  potentates 
of  "the  earth  had  conquered  the  lands  of  men,  and  subdued  their  bo- 
dies ;  these  vanquished  hearts  and  wills,  and  brought  the  most  be- 
loved thoughts  under  the  yoke  of  Christ :  so  much  did  this  doctrine 
overmaster  the  cotisciences  of  its  followers,  that  they  rejoiced  more 
at  their  yoke,  than  others  at  their  liberty ;  and  counted  it  more  a 

5 lory  to  die  for  the  honor  of  it,  than  to  live  in  the  profession  of  it. 
^hus  did  our  Saviour  reign  and  gather  subjects  in  the  midst  of  his 
enemies ;  in  which  respect,  in  the  first  discovery  of  the  gospel,  he  is 
described  as  **  a  mighty  Conqueror"  (Bev.  vi.  2),  and  still  conquering, 
in  the  greatness  of  his  strength.  How-  great  a  testimony  of  his 
power  is  it,  that  from  so  small  a  cloud  should  rise  so  glorious  a  sun, 
that  should  chase  before  it  the  darkness  and  power  of  hell ;  triumph 
over  the  idolatry,  superstition,  and  profaneness  of  the  world  1     This 

Slain  doctrine  vanquished  the  obstinacy  of  the  Jews,  baffled  the  un- 
erstanding  of  the  Greeks,  humbled  the  pride  of  the  grandees, 
threw  the  devil  not  only  out  of  bodies,  but  hearts;  tore  up  the  foun^ 
dation  of  his  eippire,  and  planted  the  cross,  where  the  devil  had*for 
many  ages  before  established  his  standard.  How  much  more  than  a 
human  force  is  illustrious  in  this  whole  conduct  1  Nothing  in  any 
age  of  the  world  can  parallel  it:  it  being  so  much  against  the  me- 
thods of  nature,  the  disposition  of  the  world,  and  (considering  the 
resistance  against  it)  seems  to  surmount  even  the  works  of  creation. 
Never  were  there,  m  any  profession,  such  multitudes,  not  of  bed- 
lams,  but  men  of  sobriety,  acuteness,  and  wisdom,  that  exposed 
themselves  to  the  fury  of  the  flames,  and  challenged  death  in  the 
most  terrifying  shapes  for  i\  e  honor  of  this  doctrine.  To  conclude, 
this  sho  da  be  often  meditated  upon  to  form  our  understandings  to  a 
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fiill  assent  to  the  gospel,  and  the  truth  of  it ;  the  want  of  which  coih 
sideration  of  power,  and  the  customariness  of  an  education  in  the 
outward  profession  of  it,  is  the  ground  of  all  the  profaneness  under 
it,'  and  apostasy  from  it ;  the  disesteem  of  the  truth  it  declares,  and 
the  neglect  of  the  duties  it  enjoins.  The  more  we  have  a  prospect 
and  sense  of  the  impressions  of  Divine  power  in  it,  the  more  ve 
shall  have  a  reverence  of  the  Divine  precepta 

in.  The  third  thing  is,  the  power  of  God  appears  in  the  apnhca- 
tion  of  redemption,  as  well  as  in  the  Person  redeeming,  ana  the 
publication  ana  propagation  of  the  doctrine  of  redemption :  L  In 
the  planting  grace.  2.  In  the  pardon  of  sin.  3.  In  tne  preserying 
grace. 

First,  In  the  planting  grace.  There  is  no  expression  which  the 
Spirit  of  God  hath  thought  fit  in  Scripture  to  resemble  this  work  to, 
but  argues  the  exerting  of  a  Divine  power  for  the  eflPecting  of  it 
When  it  is  expressed  by  light,  it  is  as  much  as  the  power  of  God  in 
the  creating  the  sun ;  when  by  regeneration,  it  is  as  much  as  the 
power  of  God  in  forming  an  mfant,  and  fashioning  all  the  parts  of 
a  man ;  when  it  is  called  resurrection,  it  is  as  much  as  the  rearing 
of  a  bod  J  again  out  of  putrified  matter ;  when  it  is  called  creation,  it 
is  as  much  as  erecting  a  comely  world  out  of  mere  nothing,  or  an 
inform  and  uncomely  mass.  As  we  could  not  contrive  the  aeath  d 
Christ  for  our  redemption,  so  we  cannot  form  our  aouls  to  the  ac- 
ceptation of  it ;  the  infinite  efficacy  of  grace  is  as  necessary  for  the 
one,  as  the  infinite  wisdom  of  God  was  for  laying  the  platform  of 
the  other.  It  is  by  his  power  we  have  whatsoever  pertains  to  god- 
liness as  well  as  life  (2  Pet.  i.  3^ ;  he  puts  his  fingers  upon  the  han* 
die  of  the  lock,  and  turns  the  neart  to  what  point  he  pleases ;  the 
action  whereby  he  performs  this,  is  expressea  by  a  word  of  force; 
"He  hath  snatched  us  from  the  power  of  darKnes8:">>  tiie  action 
whereby  it  is  performed  manifests  it  In  reference  to  this  power,  it  is 
called  creation,  which  is  a  production  from  nothing ;  and  conversion  is 
a  production  from  somethmg  more  incapable  of  that  state,  than  mere 
nothing  is  of  being.  There  is  greater  aistance  between  the  terms  of 
sin  and  righteousness,  corruption  and  ^race,  than  between  the  terms  of 
nothing  and  being;  the  greater  the  distance  is,  the  more  power  is  re* 
quired  to  the  producing  any  thing.  As  in  miracles,  the  mu*acle  is 
tne  greater,  where  the  change  is  the  greater ;  and  the  change  is  the 
greater,  where  the  distance  is  the  greater.  As  it  was  a  more  signal 
mark  of  power  to  change  a  dead  man  to  life,  than  to  change  a  sick 
man  to  health ;  so  that  the  change  here  being  firopi  a  term  of  a 
greater  distance,  is  more  powerful  than  the  creation  of  heaven  and 
earth.  Therefore,  whereas  creation  is  said  to  be  wrought  by  his 
hands,  and  the  heavens  by  his  fingers,  or  his  word ;  conversion  is 
said  to  be  wrought  by  his  arm  (Isa.  liii.  1).  In  creation,  we  had  an 
earthly ;  by  conversion,  a  heavenly  state :  in  creation,  nothing  is 
changed  into  something;  in  conversion,  hell  is  transformed  into 
heaven,  which  is  more  than  the  turning  nothing  into,  a  glorious 
angel.  In  that  thankBgivlhg  of  our  Saviour,  for  tlie  revelation  of 
the  knowledge  of  himself  to  babes,  the  simple  of  the  world,  ho  givei 

■  Gulue.  L  19.     ififiv^aro. 
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the  title  to  his  Father,  of  "  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth"  (Ma  t.  xi.  5) '; 
intimating  it  to  be  an  act  of  his  creative  and  preserving  power ;  that 
power  whereby  he  formed  heaven  and  earth,  hath  preserved  the 
Btanding,  and  governed  the  motions  of  all  creatures  from  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  world.  It  is  resembled  to  the  most  magnificei.t  act  of 
divine  power  that  God  ever  put  forth,  viz.  that  "in  3ie  resurrection 
of  ourSaviouif'  (Eph.  i.  19);  wherein  there  was  more  than  an  or- 
dinary impression  of  might  It  is  not  so  small  a  power  as  that 
whereby  we  speak  with  tongues,  or  whereby  Christ  opened  the 
mouths  of  tiie  dumb,  and  the  ears  of  the  deai^  or  unloosed  the  cord& 
of  death  from  a  person.  It  is  not  that  power  whereby  our  Saviour 
wrought  those  stupendous  miracles  when  he  was  in  the  world :  but 
that  power  which  wrought  a  miracle  that  amazed  the  most  knowing 
ange^  as  well  as  ignorant  man;  the  taking  off  tiie  weight  of  the  sin  of 
the  world  firom  our  Saviour,  and  advancing  him  in  his  human  nature 
to  role  over  the  angelic  ho9t,  making  him  head  of  principalities  and 
powers ;  as  much  as  to  say,  as  great  as  all  that  power  which  is  dis- 
played in  our  redemption,  from  the  first  foundation  to  the  last  line  in 
the  superstructure.     It  is,  therefore,  often  set  forth  with  an  em* 

!)hasis,  as  "  Excellency  of  power*'  (2  Cor.  iv.  T),  and  "  Glorious  power" 
2  Pet  i.  3):  "  toeloryana  virtue,"  we  translate  it,  but  it  is  ^«d  ^61^^, 
through  glory  and  virtue,  that  is,  by  a  glorious  virtue  or  strength. 

The  instrument  whereby  it  is  wrought,  is  dignified  with  the  title 
ofpower.  The  gospel  which  God  useth  in  this  great  affair  is  called 
"The  power  of  God  to  salvation"  (Rom.  i.  16),  and  the  "Bod  of 
his  strength"  (Ps.  ex.  2) ;  and  the  day  of  the  gospel's  appearance  in 
the  heart  is  emphaticiJly  called,  "  The  day  of  power  (ver.  3) ; 
wherein  lie  brii^s  down  strongholds  and  toweling  ima^atioi^ 
And,  therefore,  the  angel  Gabriel,  which  name  signifies  the  power 
of  (rod,  was  always  sent  uj)on  those  messages  which  concerned  the 
gospel,  as  to  Daniel,  2jacharias,  Mary.^  The  gospel  is  the  power  of 
(xoa  in  a  way  of  instrumentality,  but  the  almightmess  of  God  is  the 
principal  in  a  way  of  efficiency.  The  gospel  is  the  sceptre  of  Christ ; 
out  the  power  of  Christ  is  tne  mover  of^  that  sceptre.  The  gospel 
is  not  as  a  bare  word  spoken,  and  proposing  the  thing ;  out  as 
backed  with  a  higher  efficacy  of  grace ;  as  the  sword  doth  instru- 
mentally  cut,  but  me  arm  that  wields  it  gives  the  blow,  and  makes 
it  sacceasful  in  the  stroke.  But  this  gospel  is  the  power  of  God, 
because  he  edgeth  this  by  his  own  power,  to  surmount  all  resist- 
ance, and  vanquish  the  greatest  malice  of  that  man  he  designs  to 
work  upon.    The  power  of  God  is  conspicuous, 

1,  In  turning  the  heart  of  man  against  the  strength  of  the  inclina- 
tions of  nature.  In  the  forming  of  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground : 
as  the  matter  contributed  nothing  to  the  action  whereby  God  formed 
it,  so  it  had  no  principle  of  resistance  contrary  to  the  design  of  God ; 
but  in  converting  the  heart,  there  is  not  onlv  wanting  a  principle  of 
assistance  from  him  in  this  work,  but  the  whole  strength  of  connipt 
nature  is  alarmed  to  combat  against  the  power  of  his  ^ace.  When 
the  gospel  is  presented,  the  understanding  is  not  only  ignorant  of  it| 
but  the  will  perverse  against  it ;  the  one  doth  not  relish,  and  the 
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other  dotli  not  esteem,  the  excellency  of  the  object     The  carnal 
wisdom  in  the  mind  contrives  against  it,  and  the  rebellions  will  puts 
the  orders  in  execution  against  the  counsel  of  God,  which  requires 
the  invincible  power  of  Gdd  to  enlighten  the  dark  mind,  to  know 
what  it  slights ;  and  the  fierce  will,  to  embrace  what  it  loathes. 
The  stream  of  nature  cannot  be  turned,  but  by  a  power  above  na- 
ture ;  it  is  not  all  the  created  power  in  heaven  and  earth  can  change 
a  swine  into  a  man,  or  a  venemous  toad  into  an  holy  and  illustrioiis 
angcL     Yet  this  work  is  not  so  great,  in  dome  respect,  as  the  stilling 
the  fierceness  of  nature,  the  silencing  the  swelling  waves  in  the 
heart,  and  the  casting  out  those  brutish  affections  which  are  bom 
and  grow  up  with  us.     There  would  be  no,  or  fer  less,  resistance  in 
a  mere  animal,  to  be  changed  into  a  creature  of  a  higher  rank,  than 
there  is  in  a  natural  man  to  be  turned  into  a  serious  Christian. 
There  is  in  every  natural  man  a  stoutness  of  hearty  a  stiff  neck,  un- 
wiUingness  to  good,  forwardness  to  evil ;  Infinite  Power  quells  this 
stoutaiess,  demolisheth  these  strongholds,  turns  this  wild  ass  in  her 
course,  and  routs  those  armies  of  turbulent  nature  against  the  grace 
of  God.     To  stop  the  floods  of  the  sea  is  not  such  an  act  of  power, 
as  to  turn  the  tide  of  the  heart.    This  power  hath  been  employed 
upon  every  convert  in  the  world ;   what  would  you  say,  then,  if 
you  knew  all  the  channels  in  which  it  hath  run  since  the  days  of 
Adam  ?    If  the  alteration  of  one  rocky  heart  into  a  pool  of  water  be 
a  wonder  of  power^what  then  is  the  calming  and  sweetening  by  his 
word  those  144,000   of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and  that  numberl^s 
multitude  of  ^1  nations  and  people  that  shall  stand  '^before  the 
throne"  (Rev.  vii  9),  which  were  all  naturally  so  many  raging  seas? 
Not  one  converted  soul  &om  Adam  to  the  last  that  shall  be  in  the 
end  of  the  world,  but  is  a  trophy  of  the  Divine  conquest    None 
were  pure  volunteers,  nor  listed  themselves  in  his  service,  till  he  put 
forth  his  strong  arm  to  draw  them  to  him.     No  man's  understand- 
ing, but  was  chained  with  darkness,  and  fond  of  it ;   no  man  but 
had  corruption  in  his  will,  which  was  dearer  to  him  than  anything 
else  which  could  be  proposed  for  his  true  happiness.    These  things 
are  most  evident  in  Scripture  and  experience. 

2.  As  it  is  wrought  against  the  inclinations  of  nature,  so  against 
a  multitude  of  corrupt  habits  rooted  in  the  souls  of  men.  A  dis- 
temper in  its  first  invasion  may  more  easily  be  cured,  than  when  it 
becomes  chronical  and  inveterate.  The  strength  of  a  disease,  or  the 
complication  of  many,  magnifies  the  power  of  the  physician,  and 
efficacy  of  the  medicine  that  tames  and  expels  it.  What  power  is 
that  which  hath  made  men  stoop,  when  natural  habits  have  been 
grown  giants  by  custom ;  when  the  putrefaction  of  nature  hath  en* 
gendered  a  multitude  of  worms ;  when  the  ulcers  are  many  and  de- 
plorable; when  many  cords,  wherewith  God  would  have  bound  the 
sinner,  have  been  broken,  and  (like  Sampson^  the  wicked  heart  hath 
gloried  in  its  strength,  and  grown  more  nroua,  that  it  hath  stood  like 
a  str  >ng  fort  against  those  batteries,  unaer  which  others  have  fiJlen. 
flat ;  every  proud  iJiought^  every  evil  habit  captivated,  serves  for 
matter  of  triumph  to  the  "  power  of  God"  (2  Cor.  x.  5).  What  re- 
nstanee  will  a  multitude  of -them  make,  when  one  of  them  is  enough 
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to  hold  the  faculty  under  its  dominion^  and  intercept  its  o^ierations? 
So  many  customary  babita,  so  many  old  natures,  so  many  diiferent 
BtreDgths  added  to  nature,  evel'y  one  of  them  standing  as  a  barricade 
against  the  way  of  grace ;  all  the.  errors  the  understanding  is  map 
sensed  with,  think  the  gospel  folly ;  all  the  vices  the  will  i^  filled 
with,  count  it  the  fetter  and  band.  Nothing  so  contrary  to  man,  as* 
to  be  thought  a  fool ;  nothing  so  contrary  to  man,  as  to  enter  into 
slavery.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  plant  the  cross  of  Christ  upon  a 
heart  guided  by  many  principles  against  the  truth  of  it,  and  biajsed 
by  a  world  of  wickedness  against  the  holiness  of  it.  Nature  renders 
a  man  too  feeble  and  indisposed,  and  custom  renders  a  man  more 
weak  and  unwilling  to  qhange  his  hue  (Jer.  xiii.  23).  To  dispossess 
man  then  of  his  self-esteem  and  self-excellency ;  to  make  room  for 
God  in  the  heart,  where  there  was  none  but  for  sin,  as  dear  to  him 
as  himself;  to  hurl  down  the  pride  of  nature ;  to  make  stout  ima<* 
ginations  stoop  to  the  cross ;  to  makes  desires  of  self-advancement 
sink  into  a  zeal  for  the  glorifying  of  Ood,  and  an  overruling  de- 
sign for  his  honor,  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  but  an  outstretched 
arm  wielding  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  To  have  a  heart  full  of  the 
fear  of  God,  that  was  just  before  filled  with  a  contempt  of  him ;  to 
have  a  sense  of  his  power,  an  eve  to  his  glory,  admiring  thoughts 
of  his  wisdom,  a  &ith  in  his  truth,  that  had  lower  thoughts  of  him 
md  all  his  perfectiop^  than  he  had  of  a  creature ;  to  have  a  hatred 
of  his  habitual  lusts,  that  had  brought  him  in  much  sensitive  plea* 
sure ;  to  loath  them  as  much  as  he  loved  them ;  to  cherish  the  du- 
ties he  hated ;  to  live  by  faith  in,  and  obedience  to,  the  Redeemer, 
who  was  before  so  heartily  under  the  conduct  of  Satan  and  self;  to 
chase  the  acta  of  sin  from  his  members,  and  the  pleasing  tlioughts  of 
fiin  &om  his  mind ;  to  make  a  stout  wretch  willingly  fall  down,  crawl 
upon  the  ground,  and  adore  that  Saviour  whom  before  he  out-dared,  is 
a  triumphant  act  of  Infinite  Power  that  can  subdue  all  things  t^  itself 
and  break  .those  multitudes  of  locks  and  bolts  that  were  upon!  us.      > 

3.  Against  ^  ,multitude  of  temptations  and  interests.  Tnc  tempta* 
tions  rich  men  have  in  this  world  are  so  numerous  and  strong,  that 
the  entrance  of  one  of  them  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  that  is,  the 
eniertainment  of  the  gospel,  is  made  bv  our  Saviour  an  impossible 
thing  with  men,  and  procurable  only  by  the  power  of  God  (Luke 
xviil  24 — ^26).  The  Divine  strength  .only  can  sej^irate  the  world 
&om  the  heart,  and  the  heart  from  the  world.  There  must  be  an  in^ 
comprehensible  power  to  chase  away  the  devU,  that  had  so  long,  so 
Btroug  a  footing  in  the  affections ;  to  render  the  soil  he  bad  sown 
with  so  many  tares  and  weeds,  oapable  of  good  grain ;  to  make 
Bpirits,  that  had  found  the  sweetness  qf  worldly  prosperity,  wrapt  up 
all  their  happiness  in  it,  and  not  only  bent  down,  but— res  it  wero— • 
buried  in  earth  and  mud,  to  be  loosened  fiom  those  beloved  cord% 
to  disrelish  the  earth  for  a  crucified  Christ ;  I  say,  this  must  be  the 
efect  of  an  almighty  power. 

4.  The  manner  of  conversion  shews  no  less  the  power  of  God* 
There  is  not  only  an  irresistible  force  used  in  it,  but  an  agreeable 
iweetness.  The  power  is  so  efficacious,  that  nothing  can  vanquish 
it;  and  so  sweet,  that  none  did  ever  complain  of  it^ .  The  Almighty 
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virtue  displays  itself  invincibly,  yet  without  constraint;  compelling 
the  will  without  offering  violence  to  it,  and  making  it  cease  to  he 
wiU :  not  forcing  it,  but  changing  it':  not  dragging  it,  but  drawing 
it ;  making  it  wUl  where  before  it  nilled ;  removing  the  corrupt  na- 
ture of  the  will,  without  invading  the  created  nature  and  rights  of 
•the  faculty ;  not  working  in  us  against  the  physical  nature  of  the 
will,  but  working  it  "  to  will"  (PhiL  ii.  18).  This  work  is  therefore 
called  creation,  resurrection,  to  shew  its  irresistible  powei ,  it  is  called 
illumination,  persuasion,  drawing,  to  shew  the  suitableness  of  its  effi- 
cacy to  the  nature  of  the  human  faculties:  it  is  a  drawing  with 
cords,  which  testifies  an  invincible  strength ;  but,  with  cords  of  love, 
which  testifies  a  delightful  conquest.  It  is  hard  to  determine 
whether  it  be  more  powerful  than  sweet,  or  more  sweet  than  power- 
ful. It  is  no  mean  part  of  the  power  of  God  to  twist  together  vic- 
tory and  pleasure  j  to  give  a  blow  as  delightful  as  strong,  as  pleasing 
to  the  sufferer,  as  it  is  sharp  to  the  sinner. 

Secondly,  The  power  oi  God,  in  the  application  of  redemption,  if 
evident  in  the  pardoning  a  sinner. 

1.  In  the  pardon  itself  The  power  of  God  is  made  the  ground  of 
his  patience ;  or  the  reason  why  he  is  patient,  is,  because  he  would 
"  shew  his  power"  (Bom.  ix.  22).  It  is  apart  of  magnanimity  to  paas 
by  injuries :  as  weaker  stomachs  cannot  concoct  the  tougher  food,  so 
weak  minds  cannot  digest  the  harder  injuries:  he  that  passes  over  a 
wrong  is  superior  to  his  adversary  that  does  it.  When  God  speaka 
of  his  own  name  as  merciful^  he  speaks  first  of  himself  as  powerfiil 
(Exod.  xxxiv.  6),  "  The  Lord,  The  Lord  God,"  that  is,  The  Lord, 
the  strong  Lord,  Jehovah,  the  strong  Jehovah.  Let  the  power  of 
my  Lord  be  great,  saith  Moses,  when  he  prays  for  the  forgiveness  of 
the  people  :p  the  word  jigdal  is  written  with  a  great  jai,  or  2k  jod 
above  tne  other  letters.  The  power  of  God  in  pardoning  is  advanced 
beyond  an  ordinary  strain,  beyond  the  creative  strength.  In  the 
creation,  he  had  power  over  the  creatures ;  in  this,  power  over  him- 
self: in  creation,  not  himself,  but  the  ci^atures  were  the  object  of  his 
Sower ;  in  that,  no  attribute  of  his  nature  could  article  against  his 
esign.  In  the  pardon  of  a  sinner,  after  many  overtures  made  to 
him  and  refused  by  him,  God  exerciseth  a  power  over  himself;  for 
the  sinner  hath  dishonored  God,  provokea  his  justice,  abused  his 
[oodness,  done  injury  to  all  those  attributes  which  are  necessary  to 
lis  relief:  it  was  not  so  in  creation,  nothing  was  incapable  of  dis- 
obliging G<xi  from  bringing  it  into  being.  The  dust,  which  was  the 
matter  of  Adam's  body,  needed  only  the  extrinsic  power  of  God  to 
form  it  into  a  man,  and  inspire  it  with  a  living  soul :  it  had  not  ren- 
dered itself  obnoxious  to  Divine  justice,  nor  was  capable  to  excite 
any  disputes  between  his  perfections.  But  after  the  entrance  of  sin, 
ana  the  merit  of  death,  thereby  there  was  a  resistance  in  justice  to 
the  free  remission  of  man :  God  was  to  exeipise  a  power  over  him- 
self to  answer  his  justice,  and  pardon  the  sinner ;  as  well  as  a  power 
over  the  creature,  to  reduce  the  run  away  and  rebeL  Unless  we 
have  recourse  to  the  infiniteness  of  God's  power,  the  infiniteness  of 
our  guilt  will  weigh  us  down :  we  must  consider  not  only  that  wo 

9  Numb.  xiv.  17.    if^fuO^rv,  be  exalted.       Sept  Strength,  So. 
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We  a  mighty  gailt  to  press  us,  but  a  mighty  God  to  relieve  us.  In 
the  same  act  of  his  being  our  righteousness,  ne  is  our  strength :  '^  In 
the  Lord  have  I  righteousness  and  strength"  (Isa.  xlv.  24). 

2.  In  tiie  sense  of  pardon.  When  the  soul  hath  been  wounded 
with  the  sense  of  sin,  and  its  iniquities  have  stared  it  in  the  face,  the 
raising  the  soul  from  a  despairing  condition,  and  lifting  it  above  those 
waters  which  terrified  it,  to  cast  the  light  of  comfort,  as  well  as  the 
light  of  grace,  into  a  heart  covered  with  more  than  an  Egyptian 
darkness,  is  an  act  of  his  infinite  and  creating  power  (Isa.  Ivii.  1 9^ ; 
"  I  create  the  fruit  of  the  lips ;  Peace."  Men  may  wear  out  their  : '  c  i 
with  numbering  up  the  promises  of  grace  and  arguments  of  p  uoo, 
but  all  will  signify  no  more,  without  a  creative  power,  than  iT  nil 
men  and  angek  should  call  to  that  white  upon  the  wall  to  shi  f\o  a'7 
splendidly  as  the  sun.  God  only  can  create  Jerusalem,  and  ever/ 
G^ild  of  Jerusalem  a  rejoicing  (Isa.  xlv.  18).  A  man  is  no  tncre 
able  to  apply  to  himself  any  word  of  comfort,  under  the  sen?<j  of  sin, 
than  he  is  able  to  convert  himself,  and  turn  the  proposals  oi'  the 
word  into  gracious  affections  in  his  heart  To  restore  the  joj  of  sat 
vation,  is,  in  David's  judgment,  an  act  of  sovereign  power  equal  io 
that  of  creating  a  clean  heart  (Fs.  li.  10,  12).  Alas  I  it  iti  a  .state  like 
to  tdat  of  death  ;  as  infinite  power  can  only  raise  from  natural  death^ 
so  from  a  spiritual  death ;  also  f*  om  a  comfortle;?8  death :  "  In  his  fa* 
vor  there  is  life ;"  in  the  want  of  his  favor  there  is  death.  The 
power  of  Ood  hath  so  placed  light  in  the  sun,  t^Hi  all  creatures  in 
the  world,  all  the  torches  upon  earth,  kindled  toi^ether,  cannot  make 
it  day,  if  that  doth  not  rise;  so  aiJ  tiiii  luigek  iu  heaven,. and  men 
upon  earth,  are  not  competent  chini.rgeoiis  tor  a  wounded  spirit  The 
erne  of  our  spiritual  ulcers,  and  tue  pouring  in  balm,  is  an  act  of 
sovereign  creative  power :  it  is  more  visible  in  silencing  a  tempes- 
tuous conscience  than  the  power  of  our  Saviour  was  in  the  stilling 
the  stormy  winds  and  the  roaring  waves.  As  none  but  infinite 
power  can  remove  the  guilt  of  sin,  so  none  but  infinite  power  can  re* 
move  the  d^airing  sense  of  it. 

Thirdly,  Tnis  power  is  evident  in  the  preserving  grace.  As  the 
providence  of  God  is  a  manifestation  oi  his  power  in  a  continued 
creation,  so  the  preservation  of  grace  is  a  manifestation  of  his  power 
in  a  continued  regeneration.  To  keep  a  nation  under  the  yoke,  is  an  act 
of  the  same  power  that  subdued  it.  Ii  is  this  that  strengthens  men  in 
suffering  against  the  fury  of  hell  (Col.  i.  13) ;  it  is  this  that  keeps  them 
from  falling  against  tne  force  oi  hell — ^tlie  Father's  hand  (John  x. 
29).  His  strength  abates  and  moderates  the  violence  of  temptations ; 
his  staff  sustains  his  people  under  them ;  his  might  defeats  tne  power 
of  Satan,  and  bruiseth  nim  under  a  believer's  feet.  The  counter- 
workings  of  indwelling  corrupjtion,  the  reluctances  of  the  flesh 
against  the  breathings  of  the  spirit,  the  fallacy  of  the  senses,  and  the 
rovings  of  the  mind,  have  ability  quickly  to  stifle  and  extinguish 
grace,  if  it  were  not  maintained  oy  that  powerfdl  blast  that  first  im- 
breathed  it  No  less  power  is  seen  in  perli^cting  it,  than  was  in 
planting  it  (2  Pet.  i  3) ;  no  less  in  fulfilling  the  work  of  faith,  than 
m  engrafting  the  word  of  faith  (2  Thess.  i.  11).  The  apostle  well 
onieratood  ike  uecessitv  and  efficacy  of  it  in  the  preservation  of  &cXti^ 
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as  well  as  in  the  first  inftision,  when  he  expresses  himself  in  thosi 
tenns  of  a  greatness  or  hyperbole  of  power,  "  His  mighty  power/ 
or  the  power  of  his  might  (Eph.  i.  19).  The  salvation  he  bestows^ 
and  the  strength  whereby  he  effects  it,  are  joined  together  in  the  i>ro- 
phet's  song  (Isa.  xii.  2) :  "  The  Lord  is  my  strength  and  my  salva- 
tion." And  indeed,  Q-od  doth  more  magnify  his  power  in  continu- 
ing a  believer  in  the  world,  a  weak  ana  half-rigged  vessel,  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  sands  wheron  it  might  split,  so  many  rocks  whereon 
it  might  dash,  so  manv  corruptions  within,  and  so  many  temptations 
M-nhout,  than  if  he  di&  immediately  transport  him  into  heaven,  and 
clothe  him  with  a  perfect  sanctified  nature. — ^To  conclude,  what  is 
ihere,  then,  in  the  world  which  is  destitute  of  notices  of  Divine 
j>owcr  ?  Every  creature  affords  us  the  lesson  ;  all  acts  of  Divine  gov- 
ernment are  the  marks  of  it  Look  into  the  word,  and  the  manner  of 
its  propagation  instructs  us  in  it ;  your  changed  natures,  your  par^ 
doned  guilt,  your  shining  comfort,  your  (fuelled  corruptions,  the 
standing  of  your  staggering  graces,  are  sufficient  to  preserve  a  sense, 
and  to  prevent  a  forgetfulness,  of  this  great  attribute,  so  necessary  for 
your  sujport,  and  conducing  so  much  to  your  comfort. 

UseL  Of  information  and  instruction. 

Instruct,  1.  If  incomprehensible  and  infinite  power  belongs  to  the 
ifaturc  of  God,  then  Jesus  Christ  hath  a  divine  nature,  because  the 
acts  of  powor  proper  to  God  are  ascribed  to  him.     This  perfection 
of  omnipotence  doth  unquestionably  pertain  to  the  Deity,  and  is  an 
incommunicable  pn>jterty,  ar«]  the  same  with  the  essence  of  God :  he, 
therefore,  towliom  rlli^?  attrilusitt  is  <tscribed,  is  essentially  Gt)d.   This 
is  challenged  by  Clirist,  i»  coTjjujicfion  with  eternity  (Rev. i.  8);  "I 
am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  begiiuiing  and  the  ending,  saith the  Lord, 
which  is,  and  which  was,  at)d  which  is  to  come,  the  Almighty." 
This  the  Lord  Christ  speaks  of  himself     He  who  was  equal  with 
God,  proclaims  himself  by  the  essential  title  of  the  Godhead,  part  of 
which  he  repeats  i^g^in  (ver.  11),  and  this  is  the  person  which  **  walks 
In  the  midst  of  the  seven  golden  candlesticks,"  the  person  that  "  was 
dead  and  now  lives"  (ver.  j  7,  18),  which  cannot  possibly  be  meant 
of  the  Father,  the  First  Person,  who  can  never  come  under  the  de- 
nomination of  having  been  dead.    Being,  therefore,  adorned  with 
the  same  title,  he  hath  the  same  Deity;  and  though  his  omnipotence 
be  only  positively  asserted  (v3r.  8),  yet,  his  eternity  being  asserted 
(ver.  11,  17),  it  inferreth  his  immense  power;  for  he  that  is  eternal, 
without  limits  of  time,  must  needs  be  conceived  powerful,  without 
any  dash  of  infirmity.     Again,  when  he  is  said  to  be  a  child  born, 
and  a  son  given,  in  the  same  breath  he  is  called  the  Mightv  God 
(Isa.  ix.  6).     It  is  introduced  as  a  ground  of  comfort  to  the  church, 
to  preserve  their  hopes  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  promises  made 
to  them  before.    They  should  not  imagine  him  to  have  only  the 
infirmity  of  a  man,  though  he  was  veiled  in  the  appearance  of  a  man 
No,  they  should  look  through  the  disguise  of  his  flesh,  to  the  might 
of  his  Godhead.     Tlio  attribute  of  mighty  is  added  to  the  title  of 
Qt)d,  because  the  consideration  of  power  is  most  capable  to  sustain 
the  drooping  church  in  such  a  condition,  and  to  prop  up  her  hopes. 
It  is  upon  this  account  he  saith  of  himseL^  "  Whatsoever  things  the 
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T  dotli,  those  also  doth  the  Son  likewise"  (John  v.  19),  In  th? 
OD  of  heaven,  earth,  sea,  and  the  preBervatioQ  of  all  creatures, 
on  works  with  the  same  will,  wisdom,  virtue,  power,  as  the 
T  works :  not  as  two  may  concur  in  an  action  in  a  different 
er,  as  an  agent  'and  an  instrument,  a  carpenter  and  his  tools, 
I  the  same  manner  of  operation,  6/ioiius,  which  we  translate  like- 
which  doth  not  express  so  well  the  emphasis  of  the  word. 
i  is  no  diveisity  of  action  between  us;  what  the  Father  doth, 
[  do  by  the  same  power,  with  the  SEime  easiness  in  every  r^ 
;  there  is  the  same  creative,  productive,  conserratiTe  power  in 
of  us ;  and  that  not  in  one  work  that  is  done,  ad  extra,  but-  in 
L  whatsoever  the  Father  doth.  In  the  same  manner,  not  by  a 
ated,  but  natural  and  essential  power,  by  one  undivided  opera- 
Lnd  manner  of  working. 

,  The  creation,  which  is  a  work  of  Omnipotence,  is  more  than 
ascribed  to  him.  This  he  doth  own  himself;  the  creation  of 
irth,  and  of  man  upon  it ;  the  stretching  oat  the  heavens  by  his 
t,  and  the  forming  of  "  all  the  hosts  of  them  by  his  command" 
slv.  12),  He  is  not  only  the  Creator  of  Israel,  the  church  (ver. 
lut  of  the  whole  world,  and  every  creature  on  the  face  of  the 
,  and  in  the  glories  of  the  heavens ;  which  is  repeated  also  ver. 
here,  in  this  act  of  creation,  he  is  called  Qod  himself,  and 
s  of  himself  in  the  terra  Jehovah ;  and  swears  by  himself  (ver. 

What  doth  he  swear  ?  "  That  unto  me  every  knee  shall  bow, 
very  tongue  shall  swear."  Is  this  Christ?  Yea,  if  the  apostle 
be  believed,  who  applicB  it  to  him  (Bom.  xiv.  11)  to  prove  the 
irance  of  all  men  bdbre  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  whom  the 
let  calls  (ver.  15)  "  a  God  that  hides  himself;"  and  so  he  was  a 
Q  God  when  obscured  in  our  fleshly  infirmities.  He  was  in 
action  with  the  Father  when  the  sea  received  his  decree,  and 
>undations  of  the  earth  were  appointed ;  not  as  a  spectator,  but 

artificer,  for  so  the  word  in  Prov.  viii.  80,  signifies,  "  as  one 
jht  up  with  him ;"  it  signifies  also,  "  a  cunning  workman"  (Cant. 
).  He  was  the  east,  or  the  sun,  from  whence  sprang  all  the 
of  life  and  being  to  the  creature;  so  the  word  oip(ver.  22), 
1  is  translated,  "  oefore  his  works  of  old,"  is  rendered  by  some, 
ignifies  the  east  as  well  aa  before :  but  if  it  notes  only  his  ex- 
;e  before,  it  ia  enough  to  prove  his  Deity.  The  Scripture  doth 
nly  allow  him  an  existence  before  the  world,  but  exalts  him  as 
liuse  of  the  world;  a  thing  may  precede  another  that  is  not  the 

of  that  which  follows ;  a  precedency  in  age  doth  not  entitk 
irother,  or  thing,  the  cause  of  another :  but  our  Saviour  ia  not 
anclenter  than  the  world,  but  is  the  Creator  of  the  world  (Heb. 

1 1).  "  Who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  the  heavena 
le  work  of  bis  hands."  So  great  an  eulogy  cannot  be  given  to 
lestitute  of  omnipotence ;  since  the  distance  between  being  and 
eing  is  so  vast  a  gulf  that  cannot  be  surmounded  and  stepped 

but  by  an  Infinite  Power:  he  is  the  first  and  the  last,  tnat 
1  the  "  generations  from  the  beginning"  (Isa,  xli.  4),  and  had 
mighty  voice  to  call  them  out  of  nothing.  In  which  regard  he 
led  the  "  everlasting  Father"  (Isa.  ix.  6^  as  being  the  efficient 
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of  creation ;  as  God  is  called  the  Father  of  the  rain,  or  as  father  is 
taken  for  the  inventor  of  an  art ;  as  Jubal,  the  first  firamer  and  in- 
ventor of  music,  is  called  ^^  the  father  of  such  as  handle  the  harp" 
(Gen.  iv.  21).  And  that  Person  is  said  to  ^'  make  the  sea,  and  form 
the  dry  land  by  his  hands"  (Ps,  xcv.  5,  6)  against  whom  we  are  ex 
horted  not  to  harden  our  hearts,  which  is  applied  to  Christ  by  the 
apostle  (Heb.  iiL  8) ;  in  ver.  6,  he  is  called  "  a  great  Eling,"  imd  a 
great  God  our  Maker."  The  places  wherein  the  creation  is  attributed 
to  Christ,  those  that  are  the  antagonists  of  his  Deity,  would  evade 
by  understanding  them  of  the  new,  or  evangelical,  not  of  the  first 
old  material  creation :  but  what  appearance  is  there  for  such  a  sense? 
Consider, 

(1.^  That  of  Heb.  L  10,  11,  it  is  spoken  of  that  earth  and  heavens 
whicn  were  in  the  beginning  of  time ;  it  is  that  earth  shall  perish, 
that  heaven  that  shall  be  folded  up,  that  creation  that  shall  grow  old 
towards  a  decay;  that  is,  only  the  visible  and  material  creation:  the 
spiritual  shall  endure  forever ;  it  grows  not  old  to  decay,  but  grows 
UjD  to  a  perfection ;  it  sprouts  up  to  its  happiness,  not  to  its  detriment 
Tne  same  Person  creates  that  shall  destroy,  and  the  same  world  is 
created  by  him  that  shall  be  destroyed  by  mm,  as  well  as  it  subsisted 
by  virtue  of  his  omnipotency. 

(2.)  Can  that  ajso  (Heb.  i.  2),  '*  Bv  whom  also  he  made  the  worlds," 
speaKing  of  Christ,  bear  the  same  plea  ?  It  was  the  same  Person  by 
whom  *'God  spake  to  us  in  these  last  times,"  the  same  Person  which 
he  hath  constituted  "  Heir  of  all  things,  by  whom  also  he  made  the 
worlds :"  and  the  particle  a&o,  intimates  it  to  be  a  distinct  act  from 
his  speaking  or  prophetical  office,  whereby  he  restored  and  new 
created  the  world,  as  well  as  the  rightful  foundation  God  had  to 
make  him  "  Heir  of  all  things."  It  refers  likewise,  not  to  the  time 
of  Christ's  speaking  upon  earth,  but  to  something  past,  and  some- 
thing dififerent  from  the  publication  of  the  gospel :  it  is  not  "  doth 
make,"  which  had  been  more  likely  if  the  apostle  had  meant  only 
the  new  creation;  but  "hath  made,"<i  referring  to  time  long  since 
past,  something  done  before  his  appearance  upon  earth  as  a  Prophet: 
"  By  whom  also  he  made  the  wqrlds,"  or  ages,  all  thines  subjected 
to,  or  measured  by  time ;  which  must  be  meant  accoraing  to  the 
Jewish  phrase  of  this  material  visible  world :  so  they  entitle  God  in 
their  Liturgy,  the  "  Lord  of  Ages,"  that  is,  the  Lord  of  the  world, 
and  all  ages  and  revolutions  of  the  world,  firom  the  creation  to  the 
last  period  of  time.  J£  anything  were  in  bein^  before  this  frame  of 
heaven  and  earth,  and  within  the  compass  of  time,  it  received  being 
and  duration  from  the  Son  of  God.  The  apostie  would  give  an  ar- 
gument to  prove  the  equity  of  making  him  Heir  of  all  things  as 
Mediator,  because  he  was  the  framer  of  all  things  as  God.  He  may 
well  be  the  Heir  or  Lord  of  angels  as  well  as  men,  who  created 
angels  as  well  as  men :  all  things  were  justly  under  his  power  as 
Mediator,  since  they  derived  their  existence  from  him  as  Creator. 

(3.)  But  what  evasion  can  there  be  for  that  (Col.  i.  16)?  "  By  him 
were  all  things  created  that  are  in  heaven  and  that  are  in  eaith, 
whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powcn^ 

<i  iroiaev. 
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an  things  were  created  by  him  and  for  him."  He  is  said  to  be  the 
Creator  of  material  and  visible  things,  as  well  as  spiritual  and  invis- 
ible ;  of  things  in  heaven,  which  needed  no  restoration,  as  well  as 
things  on  earth,  which  were  polluted  by  sin,  and  stood  in  need  of  a 
new  creation.  How  could  the  angels  belong  to  the  new  creation, 
who  had  never  put  off  the  honor  and  purity  of  the  first?  Since  they 
never  divested  themselves  of  their  original  integrity,  they  could  not 
be  reinvested  with  that  which  they  never  lost.  Besides,  suppose  tho 
holy  angels  be  one  way  or  other  reduced  as  parts  of  the  new  crea 
tion,  as  being  under  tlie  mediatory  government  of  our  Saviour,  as 
their  Head,  and  in  regard  of  their  coimrmation  by  him  in  that  happy 
state.  In  what  manner  shall  the  devils  be  ranked  among  new  crea* 
tures?  They  are  called  principalities  and  powers  as  well  as  the 
angels,  and  may  come  unaer  the  title  of  things  invisible :  that  they 
are  called  principalities  and  powers  is  plain  (Eph.  vi.  12):  "  For  we 
wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  principalities  and 
powers,  and  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world ;  against  spiritual 
wickedness  in  high  places."  Good  angels  are  not  there  meant,  for 
what  war  have  believers  with  them,  or  they  with  believers?  They 
are  the  guardians  of  them,  since  Christ  hath  taken  away  the  enmity 
between  our  Lord  and  theirs,  in  whose  quarrel  they  were  engaged 
against  us:  and  since  the  apostle,  speaking  of  ^' all  thinss  created  by 
mm,"  expresseth  it  so,  that  it  cannot  be  conceived  he  should  except 
anything;  how  come  the  finally  impenitent  and  unbelievers,  which 
are  things  in  earth,  and  visible,  to  be  listed  here  in  the  roU  of  new 
creatures?  None  of  these  can  be  called  new  creatures,  because  they 
are  subjected  to  the  government  of  Christ ;  no  more  than  the  earth 
and  sea,  and  the  animals  in  it,  are  made  new  creatures,  because  they 
are  all  under  the  dominion  of  Christ  and  his  providential  govern- 
ment Again,  the  apostle  manifestly  makes  the  creation  he  here 
speaks  o^  to  be  the  material,  and  not  the  new  creation ;  for  that  he 
speaks  of  afterwards  as  a  distinct  act  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  under  the 
title  of  Beconciliation  (Col.  i  20,  21),  which  was  the  restoration  of 
the  world,  and  the  satisfying  for  that  curse  that  lay  upon  it.  His 
btent  is  here  to  show  that  not  an  angel  in  heaven,  nor  a  creature 
upon  earth,  but  was  placed  in  their  several  degrees  of  exceUency  by 
the  power  of  the  Son  of  God,  who,  after  that  act  of  creation,  and  the 
entrance  of  sin,  was  the  "  reconciler"  of  the  world  through  the  blood 
of  his  cross. 

(4.)  There  is  another  place  as  clear  (John  i.  8) :  "  All  things  were 
made  by  him,  and  without  him  was  nothing  made  that  was  made." 
The  creation  is  here  ascribed  to  him;  affirmatively,  "All  things 
were  made  by  him ;"  negatively,  there  was  nothing  made  without 
him :  and  the  words  are  emphatical,  oAdi  tv^  not  one  thing ;  except* 
ing  nothing ;  including  invisible  things,  as  well  as  things  conspicu- 
008  to  sense  only,  mentioned  in  the  story  of  the  creation  (Gen.  i.) ; 
not  only  the  entire  mass,  but  the  distinct  parcels,  the  smallest  worm 
and  the  highest  angel,  owe  their  original  to  him.  And  if  not  one 
thing,  then  the  matter  was  not  created  to  his  hands ;  and  his  work 
consisted  not  only  in  the  forming  thinss  from  that  matter:  if  that 
one  thing  of  matter  were  excepted,  a  chief  thing  were  excepted ;  if 
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not  one  iking  were  excepted,  then  he  created  flometibing  of  nothing; 
because  spirits,  as  angels  and  souls,  are  not  made  of  any  pre-exisliBg 
or  fore-created  matter.  How  could  the  evangelist  phrase  it  more 
extensively  and  comprehensively  ?  This  is  a  character  of  Omnipo- 
tency ;  to  create  the  world,  and  everything  in  it,  of  notUins,  requires 
an  infinite  virtue  and  power.  If  all  things  were  created  by  Him, 
they  were  not  created  by  him  as  man,  because  himseli^  as  man,  was 
not  in  being  before  the  creation ;  if  all  things  were  made  by  him, 
then  himself  was  not  made,  himself  was  not  created ;  and  to  be  ex- 
istent without  being  made,  without  being  created,  is  to  be  unboimd- 
edly  omnipotent.  And  if  we  understand  it  of  the  new  creation,  as 
they  do  that  will  not  allow  him  an  existence  in  his  Deity  before  his 
humanity,  it  cannot  be  true  of  that ;  for  how  could  he  regenerate 
Abraham,  make  Simeon  and  Anna  new  creatures,  who  ^^  waited  for 
the  salvation  of  Israel,"  and  form  John  Baptist,  and  fill  him  with  the 
Holy  Ghost)  even  from  the  womb  (Luke  i.  15),  who  belonged  to  the 
new  creation,  and  was  to  prepare  the  way,  if  Clirist  had  not  a  bein£ 
before  him?  The  evangeUst  alludes  to,  and  explains  the  history  cf 
the  creation,  in  the  beginning,  and  acquaints  us  what  was  meant  hj 
God,  said  so  often,  viz.  the  eternal  Word,  and  describes  him  in  his 
creative  power,  manifested  in  the  framing  the  world,  before  he  de- 
scribes him  in  his  incarnation,  when  he  came  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  the  restoration  of  the  world  (John  i.  14),  "  The  Word  was  made 
flesh  ;"  this  Word  who  was  "  with  God,  who  was  GKxi,  who  made  all 
things,"  and  gave  being  to  the  most  glorious  angels  and  the  meanest 
creature  without  exception  ;  this  Word,  in  time,  "was  made  flesh." 
(5.)  The  creation  of  things  mentioned  in  these  Scriptures  cannot 
be  attributed  to  him  as  an  instrument.  As  if  when  it  is  said,  **  God 
created  all  things  by  him,  and  by  him  made  the  worlds,"  we  were  to 
understand  the  Father  to  be  the  agent,  and  the  Son  to  be  a  tool  in 
his  Father^s  hand,  as  an  axe  in  the  hand  of  a  carpenter,  or  a  file  in 
the  hand  of  a  smith,  or  a  servant  acting  by  conmiand  as  the  organ 
of  his  master.  The  preposition  per,  or  <'»a,  doth  not  always  signify 
an  instrumental  cause :  when  it  is  said,  that  the  apostle  gave  the 
Thessalonians  a  command  "  by  Jesus  Christ"  (1  Thess.  iv.  2),  was 
Christ  the  instrument,  and  not  the  Lord  of  that  command  the  aposde 
gave  ?  The  immediate  operation  of  Christ  dwelling  in  the  apostles, 
was  that  whereby  they  gave  the  commands  to  their  disciples.  When 
we  are  called  "  by  God  (1  Cor.  i.  9),  is  he  the  instrun^ntal,  or  prin- 
cipal cause  of  our  effectual  vocation  ?  And  can  the  will  of  God  be 
the  instrmnent  of  putting  Paul  into  the  apostleship,  or  the  sovereign 
cause  of  investing  him  with  that  dignity,  when  he  calls  himself  an 
"  Apostle  by  the  will  of  God"  (Eph.  L  8)?  And  when  all  things  are 
said  to  be  through  God,  as  well  as  of  mm,  must  he  be  counted  the 
instrumental  cause  of  his  own  creation,  counsels,  and  judgments 
(Som.  xi.  86)  ?  When  we  "  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body  through 
the  Spirit  (Bom.  viii.  13),  or  keep  the  "  treasure  of  the  word  hj  the  • 
Holy  Ghost"  (2  Tim.  i.  14),  is  the  Holy  Ghost  of  no  more  dignity  in 
such  acts  than  an  instrument?  Nor  (u>th  the  gaining  a  thing  by  a 
person  make  him  a  mere  instrument  or  inferior ;  as  when  a  man 
gains  his  right  in  a  way  of  justice  against  his  adversary  by  the  magis- 
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ihe  judge  inferior  to  the  suppliant  ?  If  the  Word  were/  an 
nt  in  creation,  it  must  be  a  created  or  uncreated  instrument : 
i,  it  could  not  be  tme  what  the  Evangelist  saith,  that  "all 
ire  made  by  him,'  since  himself,  the  principal  thing,  could 
ade  hj  hinwelf :  if  uncreated,  he  was  God,  and  so  acted  tty 
'.  omnipotency,  vhica  Burmotints  an  instnimental  cai^se. 
eed,  an  instrument  is  impossible  in  crefttion,  since  it  in 
only  by  an  act  of  the  i-ivme  will.  Do  we  need  any  organ 
t  of  volition  ?  The  ef&cacioua  will  of  the  Creator  is  the 
the  original  of  the  body  of  the  world,  with  its  particular 
and  exact  harmony.  It  was  formed  "  by  a  wora,  and  es- 
by  a  command"  (Ps,  xxxiii.  9);  the  beauty  of  the  creation 
at  thi  precept  of  his  will.  Nor  was  the  Son  a  partial  oauee ; 
many  are  said  to  build  a<house,  one  works  one  part,  and  an* 
mes  another  part:  God  created  all  things  by  the  immediate 
I  of  the  Son,  in  the  unity  of  essence,  goodness,  power,  wia- 
t  an  extrinsic,  but  a  connatural  instrument  Ax  the  sun 
!trate  all  things  by  bis  light,  and  quickens  all  things  by  his 
jod  created  the  worlds  by  Christ,  as  he  was  the  "brightness 
lor  of  his  glory,  the  exact  image  of  his  person ;"  which  fol- 
declaration  of  his  making  the  worlds  by  him  (Heb,  i.  S,  4), 
that  be  acted  not  as  an  instrument,  but  one  in  essential  con- 
with  him,  as  light  and  brightness  with  the  sun.  But  sup- 
lid  make  the  world  as  a  kind  of  instrument,  he  was  then 
e  world,  not  bounded  by  time ;  and  eternity  cannot  well  ba 
1  belonging  to  a  Being  without  omnipotency.  He  is  the 
veil  as  the  Author,  of  the  creatures  (Col.  i.  16) ;  not  only 
iple  which  gave  them  being,  but  the  sea,  into  whose  glory 
and  dissolve  themselves,  which  consists  not  with  the  mean- 
1  instrument 

i  creation,  so  preservation,  is  ascribed  to  Him  (Col.  i.  17). 
1  all  things  consist"  As  he  preceded  all  things  in  his  eter- 
e  establishes  all  things  by  hia  omnipotency,  and  fixes  them  in 
'eral  centres,  that  they  sink  not  into  that  nothing  from 
le  fetched  them.  By  him  they  flourish  in  their  several  be- 
observe  the  laws  and  orders  he  first  appointed :  that  power 
jeh  extracted  them  from  insensible  nothing,  upholds  them 
several  beings  with  the  same  facility  as  he  spake  being  into 
;n  "  by  the  word  of  his  power"  (Heb.  i.  3),  and  by  one  crea- 
inued  voice,  called  all  generations,  from  the  beginning  to 
id  of  the  world  (Isa.  xli.  4),  and  causes  them  to  flourish  in 
eral  seasons.  It  is  "by  him  kings  reign,  and  princes  decree 
and  all  things  are  confined  within  the  limits  of  government 
h  are  acts  of  an  Infinite  Power. 

aurrection  is  also  ascribed  to  Him.  The  body  cruunbled  to 
that  dust  blown  to  several  quarters  of  the  world,  cannot  be 
in  its  distinct  parts,  and  new  formed  for  the  entertainment 
111,  without  the  strength  of  an  infinite  arm.  This  he  will  do, 
; ;  change  the  vileness  of  an  earthly  body  into  the  glory  of 
nly  one ;  a  dusty  flesh  into  a  spiritual  body,  which  is  an  ar- 
>f  a  pawm  inviDcible,  to  which  all  things  oaanot  but  stoop ; 
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for  it  is  by  such  an  operation,  wliicli  testifies  an  ability  '^  to  sulidae 
all  tLings  to  himself"  (Phil.  iii.  21),  especially  when  he  works  it 
with  the  same  ease  as  he  did  the  creation,  bv  the  power  of  his  voice. 
(John  V.  28),  "  All  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice,  and 
shall  come  forth :"  speaking  them  into  a  restored  life  from  inseusible 
diLst,  as  he  did  into  being  from  an  empty  nothing.  The  greatest  acis 
of  power  are  owned  to  belong  to  creation,  preservation,  resurrection. 
Omnipotence,  therefore,  is  his  right ;  and,  therefore,  a  Deity  cannot 
be  denied  to  him  that  inherits  a  perfection  essential  to  none  out  God, 
and  impossible  to  be  entrusted  in,  or  managed  by  the  hands  of  any 
creatures.  And  this  is  no  mean  comfort  to  those  that  believe  in  him : 
he  is,  in  regard  of  his  power,  "  the  horn  of  salvation  ;"  so  Zachariaa 
sings  of  him  (Luke  L  69).  Nor  could  there  be  any  more  mighty 
found  out  upon  whom  God  could  have  "  laid  our  help"  (Ps.  Ixx.ilx. 
19).  No  reason,  therefore,  to  doubt  his  ability  to  save  to  the  utmost, 
who  hath  the  power  of  creation,  preservation,  and  resurrection  in  his 
hands.  His  promises  must  be  accomplished,  since  nothing  can  resist 
him :  he  hath  power  to  fulfil  his  word,  and  bring  all  things  to  a  final 
issue,  because  he  is  Almighty :  by  his  outstretched  arm  in  the  de- 
liverance of  his  Israel  from  Egypt,  (for  it  was  his  arm,  1  Cor.  x.)  he 
showed  that  he  was  able  to  deliver  us  from  spiritual  Egypt  The 
charge  of  Mediator  to  expiate  sin,  vanquish  heU,  form  a  chjirch,  con- 
duct and  perfect  it,  are  not  to  be  efiected  by  a  person  of  less  ability 
than  infinite.  Let  this  almightiness  of  His  be  the  bottom,  wherein 
to  cast  and  fix  the  anchor  of  our  hopes. 

Instruct,  2.  Hence  may  be  inferrea  the  Deity  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Works  of  omnipotency  are  ascribed  to  the  Spirit  of  God ;  by  the 
motion  of  the  wings  oi*  this  Spirit,  as  a  bird  over  her  eggs,  was  that 
rude  and  unshapen  mass  hatched  into  a  comely  world.'  The  stars, 
— or  perhaps  the  angels,  are  meant  by  the  "garnishing  of  the 
iieavens"  in  the  verse  before  the  text, — were  brought  forth  in  their 
someliness  and  dignity,  as  the  ornaments  of  the  upper  world,  by  tliis 
Spirit;  "By  his  Spirit  he  hath  garnished  the  heavens."  To  this 
Spirit  Job  ascribes  the  formation  both  of  the  body  and  soul,  under 
khe  title  of  Almighty  (Job  xxxiii.  4),  "  The  Spirit  of  God  hath  made 
me,  and  the  breath  of  the  Almighty  hath  given  me  life."  Resurrec- 
tion, another  work  of  omnipotency,  is  attributed  to  him  (Rom.  viii 
11).  The  conception  of  our  Saviour  in  the  womb ;  the  miracles 
that  he  wrought,  were  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  in  him.  Power  is 
a  title  belonging  to  him,  and  sometimes  botn  are  put  together  (1 
Thess.  L  6,  and  other  places).  And  that  great  power  of  changing 
the  heart,  and  sanctifying  a  polluted  nature,  a  work  greater  than 
creation,  is  frequently  acknowledged  in  the  Scripture  to  be  the  pe- 
culiar act  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Father,  Son,  Spirit,  are  one  prm- 
ciple  in  creation,  resurrection,  and  all  the  works  of  onmipotence. 

Instruct  3.  Inference  from  the  doctrine*  The  blessedness  of  God 
is  hence  evidenced.  If  God  be  Almighty,  he  can  want  nothui^ ; 
all  want  speaks  weakness.  If  he  doth  what  he  will,  he  cannot  be 
miserable ;  all  misery  consists  in  those  things  which  happen  contrary 
to  our  will.    There  is  ^nothing  can  hinder  his  happiness,  because  n<^ 

'  Gen.  L  2.    So  the  word  '*inoy«i''  properly  siguifieBh 
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tMiig  can  resist  Ids  power.  Since  lie  is  omnipotent,  nothing  can 
hurt  him,  nothing  can  strip  liim  of  what  he  hath,  of  what  he  is.»  If 
he  can  do  whatsoever  he  will,  he  cannot  want  anything  that  he 
wills.  He  is  as  happy,  as  great,  as  glorions,  as  he  wUl ;  for  he  hath 
a  perfect  liberty  of  will  to  will,  and  a  perfect  power  to  attain  what 
he  will;  his  will  cannot  be  restrained,  nor  his  power  meted.  It 
would  be  a  defect  in  blessedness,  to  will  what  he  were  not  able  to 
do :  sorrow  is  the  result  of  a  want  of  power,  with  a  presence  of 
will  If  he  could  will  anything  which  he  could  not  effect,  he  would 
be  miserable,  and  no  longer  God :  he  can  do  whatsoever  he  pleases, 
and  therefore  can  want  nothing  that  pleases  him.^  He  cannot  be 
happy,  the  original  of  whose  happiness  is  not  in  himself:  nothing 
can  De  infinitefy  happy,  that  is  limited  and  bounded. 

InstrucL  4.  Hence  is  the  ground  for  the  immutability  of  God.  As 
he  is  incapable  of  changing  his  resolves,  because  of  his  infinite  wis* 
dom,  so  he  is  incapable  d{  being  forced  to  any  change,  because  of 
his  infinite  power.  Being  almighty,  he  can  oe  no  more  changed 
from  power  to  weakness ;  than,  being  all- wise,  he  can  be  changed 
from  wisdom  to  folly ;  or,  being  omniscient,  from  knowledge  to 
ignorance.  He  cannot  be  altered  in  his  purposes,  because  of  his 
wisdom ;  nor  in  the  manner  and  method  of  his  •  actions,  because  of 
his  infinite  strength.  Men,  indeed,  when  their  designs  are  laid  deep- 
est, and  their  purposes  stand  firmest,  yet  are  forced  to  stand  still,  or 
change  the  manner  of  the  execution  of  their  resolves,  by  reason  of 
some  outward  accidents  that  obstruct  them  in  their  course ;  for,  hav- 
ing not  wisdom  to  foresee  future  hindrances,  they  have  not  power 
to  prevent  them,  or  strength  to  remove  them,  when  they  unexpect- 
edly interpose  themselves  between  their  desire  and  performance ; 
but  no  created  power  has  strength  enough  to  be  a  bar  against  God. 
By  the  same  act  of  his  will  that  he  resolves  a  thing,  he  can  puflF 
away  any  impediments  that  seem  to  rise  up  against  him.  He  that 
wants  no  means  to  efiiect  his  purposes,  cannot  be  checked  by  any- 
thing that  riseth  up  to  stand  in  his  way ;  heaven,  earth,  sea,  the 
deepest  places,  are  too  weak  to  resist  his  will  (Ps.  cxxxv.  6\  The 
purity  of  the  angels  will  not,  and  the  devil's  malice  cannot,  ttustrate 
nis  vriU ;  the  one  voluntarily  obeys  the  beck  of  his  hand,  and  the 
other  is  vanquished  by  the  power  of  it.  What  can  make  him  change 
his  purposes ;  who  (if  he  please)  can  dash  the  earth  against  the 
heavens  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  untying  the  world  from  its  cen- 
tre, clap  the  stars  and  elements  together  into  one  mass,  and  blow  the 
whole  creation  of  men  and  devils  into  nothing  ?  .Because  he  is  al- 
mighty, therefore  he  is  immutable. 

Infract.  5.  Hence  is  inferred  the  providence  of  God,  and  his  gov- 
ernment of  the  world.  His  power,  as  well  as  his  wisdom,  gives  him 
a  right  to  govern :  nothing  can  equal  him,  therefore  nothing  can 
share  the  command  with  him ;  since  all  things  are  his  works,  it  is 
fittest  they  should  be  under  his  order:  he  that  fames  a  work,  is 
fittest  to  guide  and  govern  it.  God  hath  the  most  right  to  govern, 
because  he  hath  knowledge  to  direct  his  power,  and  power  to  exe« 
cute  the  results  of  his  wisdom :  he  knows  what  is  convenient  to  or- 

•  Sabande,  Tit  89.  *  Pont  Part  VL  med.  16.  p.  6SL 
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der,  and  hatli  strength  to  eflfect  wbat  he  orders.  As  his  power  would 
be  oppressive  without  goodness  and  wisdom,  so  his  goodness  aiid 
wisdom  would  be  fruitless  without  power.  An  artificer  that  hath 
lost  his  hands  may  direct,  but  cannot  make  an  engine :  a  pilot  that 
haih  lost  his  arms  may  advise  the  waj  of  steerage,  but  cannot  hold 
the  helm ;  something  is  wanting  in  him  to  be  a  complete  governor : 
but  since  both  counsel  and  power  are  infinite  in  Gcni,  henoe  results 
an  infinite  right  to  govern,  and  an  infinite  fitness,  because  his  ynii 
cannot  be  resisted,  his  power  cannot  be  enfeebled  or  diminished ;  he 
can  quicken  and  increase  the  strength  of  all  means  as  he  pleases. 
He  can  hold  all  things  in  the  world  together,  and  preserve  them  in 
those  functions  wherein  he  settled  them,  and  conduct  them  to  those 
ends  for  which  he  designed  them.  Every  artificer,  the  more  excel- 
lent he  is,  and  the  more  excellency  of  power  appears  in  his  work,  is 
the  more  careful  to  maintain  and  cherish  it.  Those  that  deny  Provi- 
dence, do  not  only  ravish  fi'om  him  the  bowels  of  his  goodness,  but 
strip  him  of  a  main  exercise  of  his  power,  and  engender  in  men  a 
suspicion  of  weariness  and  feebleness  in  him ;  as  though  his  strength 
had  been  spent  in  making  them,  that  none  is  left  to  guide  them. 
They  would  make  him  headless  in  regard  of  his  wisdom,  and  bowel- 
less  in  regard  of  his  goodness,  and  armless  in  regard  of  his  strength 
If  he  did  not,  or  were  not  able  to  preserve  and  provide  for  his  crea- 
tures, his  power  in  making  them  would  be,  in  a  great  part,  an  in- 
visible power ;  if  he  did  not  preserve  what  he  made,  and  govern 
what  he  preserves,  it  would  be  a  kind  of  strange  and  rude  power, 
to  make,  and  suffer  it  to  be  dashed  in  pieces  at  the  pleasure  of  others. 
If  the  power  of  God  should  relinquish  the  world,  the  life  of  things 
would  be  extinguished,  the  fabric  would  be  confounded,  and  full 
into  a  deplorable  chaos.  That  which  is  composed  of  so  many  va- 
rious pieces,  could  not  maintain  its  union,  if  there  were  not  a  secret 
virtue  binding  them  together  and  maintaining  those  varieties  of 
links.  Well,  then,  since  God  is  not  only  so  good,  that  he  cannot 
will  anything  but  what  is  good ;  so  wise,  that  he  cannot  err  or  mis- 
take ;  but  also  so  able,  that  he  cannot  be  defeated  or  mated ;  he 
hath  every  way  a  full  ability  to  govern  the  world:  where  those 
three  are  infinite,  the  right  and  fitness  resulting  firom  thence  is  un- 
questionable :  and,  indeed,  to  deny  God  this  active  part  of  hia 
power,  is  to  render  him  weak,  foolish,  cruel,  or  all. 

Instruct  6.  Here  is  a  greund  for  the  worship  of  God.  Wisdom 
and  power  are  the  grounds  of  the  respect  we  give  to  men ;  they  be- 
ing both  infinite  in  God,  are  the  foundation  of  a  solemn  honor  to 
be  returned  to  him  by  his  creatures.  If  a  man  makes  a  curious  en- 
gine, we  honor  him  for  his  skill ;  if  another  vanquish  a  vigorous 
enemy,  we  admire  him  for  his  strength :  and  shall  not  the  efficacy 
of  God^s  power  in  creation,  government,  redemption,  enflame  ua 
with  a  sense  of  the  honor  of  his  name  and  perfections  ?  We  admire 
those  princes  that  have  vast  empires,  numerous  armies,  that  have  a 
power  to  conquer  their  enemies,  and  preserve  their  own  people  in 
peace.  How  much  more  ground  have  we  to  pay  a  mighty  rever* 
ence  to  God,  who,  without  trouble  and  weariness,  made  and  manag:e3 
this  vast  empire  of  the  world  by  a  word  and  beck  1    What  sensible 
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hts  have  we  of  the  noiae  of  thunder,  the  power  of  the  aim.  the 
3  of  the  sea  I  These  things  that  have  no  understanding  have 
:  men  with  such  a  reverence,  that  many  have  adored  them  as 
What  reverence  and  adoration  doth  this  mighty  power,  join- 
th  an  infinite  wisdom  in  Grod,  demand  at  our  hands!     All  re- 

and  worship  stands  especially  upon  two  pillars,  goodness,  and 
■  in  God ;  if  either  of  tneae  were  defective,  all  religion  would 
iway.  We  can  expect  no  entertainment  with  hira  without 
lesa,  nor  any  benefit  from  him  without  power.    This  God  pre- 

to  the  command  to  worship  him,  the  henefit  his  goodness  had 
Ted  upon  them,  and  the  powerful  manner  of  conveyance  of  it 
m  (2  Kings  xvii.  36) :  "  The  Lord  brought  you  up  from  the 
)f  Egypt  with  great  power,  and  an  out-stretched  arm ;  him 
fOM  fear,  and  him  shall  you  worship,  and  to  him  shall  you  do 
ce.  Because  this  attribute  is  a  main  foundation  of  prayer,  the 
I  Prayer  is  eoacladed  with  a  doxology  of  it,  "  For  thine  is  the 
om,  the  power,  and  the  glory."  As  he  is  rich,  poasessing  all 
iga ;  so  he  ia  powerful,  to  confer  all  bieesings  on  us,  and  make 
efBcacious  to  us.  The  Jews  repeat  many  times  in  their  prayers, 
say  an  hundred  times,  obun  nb«,  "The  King  of  the  world;" 
otn  an  awe  and  an  encouragement."  We  could  not,  without 
leration  of  it,  pray  in  faith  of  success ;  nay,  we  could  not  pray 

if  his  power  were  defective  to  help  us,  and  his  mercy  too  weak 
eve  ua.  Who  would  solicit  a  lifeless,  or  lie  a  prostrate  aup- 
,  to  a  feeble  arm  ?  Upon  this  ability  of  God,  our  Saviour 
lis  petitions  (Hcb.  v.  7) :  "  He  offered  up  strong  cries  unto 
hat  was  able  to  save  him  from  death."  Abraham  s  faith  hung 
the  same  string  (Rom.  iv.  21),  and  the  captived  church  sup- 
a  God  to  act  according  to  the  greatness  of  his  power  (Pa. 

11).  In  all  our  addresses  this  is  to  be  eyed  and  consideted ; 
!  able  to  help,  to  relieve,  to  ease  me,  let  my  misery  be  never 
at,  and  my  strength  never  ao  weak  (Matt  viii.  2^ :  "  If  thou 
hou  canst  make  me  clean,  was  the  consideration  tne  leper  had 
he  came  to  worship  Christ;  he  was  clear  in  his  power,  and 
ore  worshipped  him,  though  he  was  not  equally  clear  in  his 

All  worship  is  ahot  wrong  that  ia  not  directed  to,  and  eon- . 
I  by,  the  thoughts  of  this  attribute,  whose  assistance  we  need, 
1  we  beg  the  pardon  of  our  sins,  we  should  eye  mercy  and 
■;  when  we  beg  his  righting  ua  in  any  case  where  we  are  un- 

oppressed,  we  do  not  eye  righteousneaa  without  power;  when 
ead  the  performanoe  of  his  promiae,  we  do  not  regard  hia 
ilness  only  without  the  prop  of  his  power.  As  power  uahera 
the  attributea  of  God  in  their  exerciae  and  manifestation  in  the 
,  ao  should  it  be  the  butt  our  eyea  ahould  be  fixed  upon  in  all 
te  of  worship:  as  without  his  power  hia  other  attributes  would 
Ae^  ao  without  due  apprehensions  of  his  power  our  prayers 
e  Ciithless  and  •nmibrtless.  The  title  in  the  Lord's  prayer  di- 
la  to  aprospect  both  of  hia  goodnesa  and  power;  his  goodness 

word  Father,  his  greatness,  excellency,  and  power,  in  the  word 
sn.     The  heedlesB  consideration  of  the  infiniteness  of  this  pe^ 

■  Csp«L  iu  1  Tiro.  L  17. 
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fiection  roots  up  piety  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  makes  \xs  so  careless 
in  worship.  Did  we  more  think  of  that  Power  that  raised  the  world 
out  of  nothing,  that  orders  all  creatures  by  an  act  of  his  will,  that 
performed  so  great  an  exploit  as  that  of  our  redemption,  when  mas- 
terless  sin  had  triumphed  over  the  world,  we  should  give  God  the 
honor  and  adoration  which  so  great  an  excellency  challengeth  and 
deserves  at  our  hands,  though  we  ourselves  had  not  been  the  work 
of  his  hands,  or  the  monuments  of  his  strength ;  how  could  any 
creature  engross  to  itself  that  reverence  from  us  which  is  due  to  th^ 
powerful  Creator,  of  whom  it  comes  infinitely  short  in  strength  s^ 
well  as  wisdom  ? 

Instmd.  7.  From  this  we  have  a  ground  for  the  belief  of  the  re- 
surrection. God  aims  at  the  glory  of  his  power,  as  well  as  the  glonr 
of  any  other  attribute.  Moses  else  would  not  have  culled  out  this 
as  the  main  argument,  in  his  pleading  with  God,  for  the  sheathiDg 
the  sword  which  he  began  to  draw  out  against  them  in  the  viilder- 
ness  (Numb.  xiv.  16):  "The  nations  will  say,  Because  the  Lord 
was  not  able  to  bring  these  people  into  the  land  which  he  sware  to 
them,"  &c.  As  the  finding  out  the  particulars  of  the  dust  of  our 
bodies  discovers  the  vastness  of  his  knowledge,  so  to  raise  them  will 
manifest  the  glory  of  his  power  as  much  as  creation ;  bodies  that 
have  mouldered  away  into  multitudes  of  atoms,  been  resolved  into 
the  elements,  passed  through  varieties  of  changes,  been  sometimes 
the  matter  to  lodge  the  form  of  a  plant,  or  been  turned  into  the  sub- 
stance of  a  fish  or  fowl,  or  vapored  up  into  a  cloud,  and  been  part 
of  that  matter  which  hath  compacted  a  thunder-bolt,  disposed  of  in 
places  far  distant,  scattered  by  the  winds,  swallowed  and  concocted 
by  beasts ;  for  these  to  be  called  out  from  their  different  places  of 
abode,  to  meet  in  one  body,  and  be  restored  to  their  former  consist- 
ency, in  a  marriage  union,  in  the  "  twinkling  of  an  eye"  (1  Cor.  xv. 
22),  it  is  a  consideration  that  may  justly  amaze  us,  and  our  shallow 
understandings  are  too  feeble  to  comprehend  it.  But  is  it  not  credi- 
ble, since  all  the  disputes  against  it  may  be  silenced  by  reflections  on 
Infinite  Power,  which  nothing  can  oppose,  for  which  nothing  can  be 
esteemed  too  difficult  to  effect,  which  doth  not  imply  a  contradiction 
in  itself?  It  was  no  less  amazing  to  the  blessed  virgin  to  hear  a 
message  that  she  should  conceive  a  Son  without  knowing  a  man ; 
but  she  is  quickly  answered,  by  the  angel,  with  a  **  Nothing  is  im- 
possible to  God"  (Luke  i.  34, 37).  The  distinct  parts  off  our  bodies  can- 
not be  hid  from  his  all-seeing  eye,  wherever  they  are  lodged,  and  in 
all  the  changes  they  pass  through,  as  was  discoursed  when  the 
Omniscience  of  God  was  handled ;  shall,  then,  the  collection  of  them 
together  be  too  hard  for  his  invincible  power  and  strength,  and  the 
uniting  all  those  parts  into  a  body,  with  new  dispositions  to  receive 
their  several  souls,  be  too  big  and  bulky  for  that  rower  which  never 
yet  was  acquainted  with  any  bar  ?  ^  Was  not  the  miracle  of  our 
Saviour's  multiplying  the  loaves,  suppose  it  had  not  been  by  a  new 
creation,  but  a  collection  of  grain  from  several  parts,  very  near  as 
stupendous  as  this  ?  Had  any  one  of  us  been  the  only  creatures 
made  just  before  the  matter  of  the  world,  and  beheld  that  inform 
shaos  covered  with  a  thick  darkness,  mentioned  Gen.  i.  2,  would  not 
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the  report,  that  from  this  dark  deep,  next  to  nothing,  should  be 
raised  such  a  multitude  of  comely  creatures,  with  such  inaumeruble 
varieties  of  members,  yoices,  colors,  motions,  and  such  numbers  of 
fihining  stars,  a  bright  sun,  one  uniform  body  of  light  &om  this 
darkness,  that  should,  like  a  giant,  rejoice  to  run  a  race,  for  many 
thousands  of  years  together,  without  stop  or  weariness ;  would  not 
all  these  have  seemed  as  incredible  as  the  collection  of  scattered 
dust  ?  What  was  it  that  erected  the  innumerable  host  of  heaven, 
the  glorious  angels,  and  glittering  stars,  for  aught  we  know  more 
numerous  than  the  bodies  of  men,  but  an  act  of  the  Divine  will  ? 
and  shall  the  power  that  wrought  this  sink  imder  the  charge  of 
gathering  some  dispersed  atoms,  and  compacting  them  into  a  human 
body  ?  Can  you  tell  how  the  dust  of  the  ground  was  kneaded  by 
God  into  the  body  of  man,  and  changed  into  flesh,  skin,  hair,  bones, 
sinews,  veins,  arteries,  and  blood,  and  fitted  for  so  many  several  ac* 
tivitios,  when  a  human  soul  was  breathed  into  it  7^  Can  you  imia^ne 
how  a  rib,  taken  from  Adam^s  side,  a  lifeless  bone,  was  formed  into 
head,,  hands,  feet,  eyes  ?  Why  may  not  the  matter  of  men,  which 
have  been,  be  restored,  as  well  as  that  which  was  not,  be  first  erect- 
ed 7  Is  it  harder  to  repair  those  things  which  were,  than  to  create 
those  thinc^  which  were  not  ?  Is  there  not  the  same  Artificer  ? 
Hath  any  £sease  or  sickliness  abated  his  power  ?  Is  the  Ancient 
of  Days  grown  feeble  ?  or  shall  the  elements,  and  other  creatures, 
that  {Jway  yet  obeyed  his  command,  ruffle  against  his  raising  voice, 
and  refuse  to  disgorge  those  remains  of  human  bodies  they  have 
swallowed  up  in  their  several  bowels  ?  Did  the  whole  world,  and 
all  the  parts  of  it,  rise  at  his  word  ?  and  shall  not  some  parts  of  the 
world,  the  dust  of  the  dead,  stand  up  out  of  the  graves  at  a  word  of 
the  same  mighty  efficacy  ?  Do  we  not  annually  see  those  marks  oi 
power  which  may  stim  our  incredulity  in  this  concern  ?  Do  you 
see  in  a  small  acorn,  or  little  seed,  any  such  sights,  as  a  tree  with 
body,  bark,  branches,  leaves,  flowers,  fi:uit — ^where  can  you  find 
them  ?  Do  you  know  the  invisible  comers  where  they  lurk  in  that 
little  body  ?  And  yet  these  you  aflerwards  view  rising  up  from  this 
little  body,  when  sown  in  the  ground,  that  you  could  not  possibly 
have  any  prospect  of  when  you  rolled  it  in  your  hand,  or  opened 
its  bowels.  And  why  may  not  all  the  particulars  of  our  bodies, 
however  disposed  as  to  their  distinct  natures  invisibly  to  u^  remain 
distinct,  as  well  as  if  you  mingle  a  thousand  seeds  together  ?  they 
wiD  come  up  in  their  distinct  kinds,  and  preserve  their  distinct  vir- 
tues. Again,  is  not  the  making  heaven  and  earth,  the  union  of  the 
Divine  and  human  nature,  eternity  and  infirmitv,  to  make  a  virgin 
eonceive  a  Son,  bear  the  Creator,  and  bring  fortn  the  Eedeemer,  to 
form  the  blood  of  God  of  the  flesh  of  a  virgin,  a  greater  work  than 
the  calling  tx)gether  and  uniting  the  scattered  parts  of  our  bodieSi 
which  are  all  of  one  nature  and  matter  ?  And  since  the  power  of 
God  is  manifested  in  pardoning  innumerable  sins,  is  not  the  scatter- 
ing our  transgressions,  as  far  as  the  east  is  &om  the  west,  as  the  ex- 
pression is,  Fs.  ciii.  12,  and  casting  such  numbers.into  the  depths  of 
the  sea,  which  is  God's  power  over  himself  a  greater  argument  of 
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might  than  the  recalling  and  repairing  the  atoms  of  oxa  bodies  fit)in 
their  various  receptacles  ?  It  is  not  hard  for  them  to  believe  this 
f  of  the  resurrection,  that  have  been  sensible  of  the  weight  and  force 
of  their  sins,  and  the  power  of  God  in  pardoning  and  vanquishing 
that  mighty  resistance  which  was  made  in  their  hearts  against  the 
power  of  his  renewing  and  sanctifying  grace.  The  consideration  of 
the  infinite  power  of  God' is  a  good  ground  of  the  belief  of  the  re- 
surrection. 

Instruct,  8.  Since  the  power  of  God  is  so  great  and  incomprehen- 
sible, how  strange  is  it  that  it  should  be  contemned  and  abused  by 
the  creatures  as  it  is  1  The  power  of  God  is  beaten  down  by  some, 
outraged  by  others,  blasphemed  by  many,  imder  their  suferings. 
The  stripping  God  of  the  honor  of  his  creation,  and  the  glory  of  his 
preservation  of  the  world,  falls  'under  this  charge:  thus  do  they 
that  deny  his  framing  the  world  alone,  or  thought  the  first  matter 
was  not  of  God's  creation)  and  such  as  fancied  an  evil  principle,  the 
author  of  all  evil,  as  God  is  the  author  of  all  good,  and  so  exempt 
from  the  power  of  God,  that  it  could  not  be  vanquished  by  Liin. 
These  things  have  formerly  found  defenders  in  the  world ;  but  they 
are,  in  themselves,  ridiculous  and  vain,  and  have  no  footing  in  com- 
mon reason,  and  are  not  worthy  of  debate  in  a  christian  auditory. 

In  general,  all  idolatry  in  the  world  did  arise  from  the  want  of  a 
due  notion  of  thk  Infinite  Power.  The  heathen  thought  one  God 
was  not  sufficient  for  the  managing  all  things  in  the  world,  and 
therefore  they  feigned  several  gods,  that  had  several  charges;  as 
Ceres  presided  over  the  fruits  of  the  earth ;  Esculapius  over  the 
cure  of  distempers ;  Mercury  for  merchandise  and  trade ;  Mara  for 
war  and  battles ;  Apollo  and  Minerva  for  learning  and  ingenious 
arts ;  and  Fortune  lor  casual  things.  Whence  doth  the  other  sort 
of  idolatry,  the  adoring  our  bags  and  gold,  our  dependencies  on,  and 
trusting  in,  creatures  for  help  arise,. but  fi^om  ignorance  of  God's 
power,  or  mean  and  slender  apprehensions  of  it  ?  First,  there  is  a 
contempt  of  it.    Secondly,  An  abuse  of  it. 

1.  It  is  contemned  in  every  sin,  especially  in  obstinacy  in  sin. 
All  sin  whatsoever  is  built  upon  some  false  notion  or  monstrous 
conception  of  one  or  other  of  God's  perfections,  and  in  particular  of 
this.  It  includes  a  secret  and  lurking  imagination,  that  we  are  able 
to  grapple  with  Omnipotence,  and  enter  the  lists  with  Almightiness 
what  else  can  be  judged  of  the  apostle's  expression  (1  Cor.  x.  22), 
**  Do  we  provoke  the  Lord  to  jealousy ;  are  we  stronger  than  he?" 
Do  we  thiink  we  have  an  arm  too  powerful  for  that  justice  we  pro- 
voke, and  can  repel  that  vengeance  we  exasperate  ?  Do  we  luink 
we  are  an  even  match  for  God,  and  are  able  to  despoil  him  of  lus 
Divinity  ?  To  despise  his  will,  violate  his  order,  practise  what  he 
forbids  with  a  severe  threatening,  and  pawns  his  power  to  make  it 
good,  is  to  pretend  to  have  an  arm  like  God,  and  be  able  to  thunder 
with  a  voice  equal  or  superior  to  him,  as  the  expression  is  (Job 
xl.  9).  All  security  in  sin  is  of  this  strain ;  when  men  are  not 
concerned  at  Divine  threatenings,  nor  staggered  in  their  sinful 
race,  they  intimate,  that  the  declarations  of  Divine  Power  are  but 
vaiu-glorious  boastings ;  that  God  is  not  so  strong  and  able  as  he 
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\B  himself  to  he  ;  and  therefore  they  will  venture  it,  and  dare 

0  try,  whether  the  strength  of  his  arm  be  as  forcible  as  the 

1  of  his  mouth  are  terrible  in  his  threats;  this  is  to  believe 
lelves  Creators,  not  creatures.  We  magnify  God's  power  in 
ants,  and  debase  it  in  our  rebellions;  as  thouph  Omnipotence 
only  able  to  supply  our  necessities,  and  unable  to  revenge 
junee  we  offer  bim. 

rhis  power  is  contemned  in  distrust  of  God,  All  distrast  is 
ed  in  a  doubting  of  his  truth,  as  if  he  would  not  be  as  good  as 
ord;  or  of  his  omniscience,  ag  if  he  had  not  a'  memory  to  re- 
lis  word ;  or  of  his  power,  as  if  he  could  not  be  as  great  as  his 
We  measure  the  infinite  power  of  God  by  the  snort  line  of 
nderstandings,  as  if  infinite  strength  were  bounded  within  the 
w  compass  of  onr  finite  reason  ;  'as  if  he  could  do  no  more 
we  were  able  to  do.  How  soon  did  those  Israelites  lose  the 
nbrance  of  God'e  outstretched  arm,  when  they  uttered  that 
tical  speech  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  19),  "Can  God  furnish  a  table  in  the 
mess  ? '  As  if  he  that  turned  the  dust  of  Egypt  into  1  ice,  for 
mishment  of  their  oppressors,  could  not  turn  the  dust  of  the  wLl- 
ss  into  com,  for  the  support  of  their  bodies  I  As  if  he  that 
niraculouslv  rebuked  the  Red  Sea,  for  their  safety,  could  not 
ie  bread,  for  their  nourishment!  Though  they  had  seen  the 
tians  with  lost  lives  in  the  morning,  in  the  same  place  wliera 
lives  had  been  miraculously  preserved  in  the  evening,  yet  they 
ice  that  experimental  power,  by  opposing  to  it  the  stature  of 
makims,  the  strength  of  their  cities,   and  the  height  of  their 

(Numb,  xiii  82).  And  (Numb.  xiv.  3).  "  Wherefore  hath 
)rd  brought  us  into  this  land  to  fall  by  the  sword  ?"  As  though 
anta  of  Canaan  were  too  strong  for  Him,  for  whom  they  had 
he  armies  of  Egypt  too  weak.  How  did  they  contract  the 
htiness  of  God  into  the  littleness  of  a  little  man,  as  if  he  must 

sink  under  the  sword  of  a  Canaanite  ?  This  distrust  must 
jither  from  a  flat  atheism,  a  denial  of  the  being  of  God,  or  his 
nment  of  the  world ;  or  unworthy  conceits  of  a  weakness  in 
;hat  he  had  made  creatures  too  hard  for  himself;  that  he  were 
trong  enough  ^  grapple  with  those  mighty  AuakimSj  and 
hem  the  possession  of  Canaan  against  so  great  a  force.  Dis- 
sf  him  implies  either  that  he  was  always  destitute  of  power,  or 
is  power  is  exhaxisted  by  his  former  works,  or  that  it  is  limited, 
lear  a  period :  it  is  to  deny  him  to  be  the  Creator  that  moulded 
n  and  earth.  Why  should  we,  by  distrust,  put  a  slight  upon 
lower  which  he  hath  so  often  expressed,  and  whiii,  in  the 
:est  works  of  his  hands,  surmount  the  force  of  the  shaipest 
standing? 

[t  is  contemned  in  too  great  a  fear  of  man,  which  ariseth  from 
rust  of  Divine  power.  Fear  of  man  is  a  crediting  the  might 
in  with  a  disrepute  of  the  arm  of  God,  it  takes  away  the  glory 
I  might,  and  renders  the  creature  stronger  than  God;  and  God 

feeble  than  a  mtrtal ;  as  if  the  arm  of  man  were  a  rod  of  iron, 
be  arm  of  God  a  brittle  reed.  How  often  do  men  tremble  at 
ireateniuga  and  hectoiings  of  ruffians,  yet  will  stand  as  stakes 
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agiainst  the  precepts. and  tlireatenincs  of  God,  as  though  he  had  hm 
power  to  preserve  us,  than  enemies  had  to  destroy  ?  With  what  dis- 
dain doth  God  speak  to  men  infected  with  this  humor  (Isa.  IL  12, 13]  ? 
"  Who  art  thou,  that  art  afraid  of  a  man  that  shall  die,  and  the 
Son  of  man  that  shall  be  made  as  grass ;  and  forgettest  the  Lord 
thy  Maker,  that  hath  stretched  forth  the  heavens,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  earth;  and  hast  feared  continually  every  ^ayi  because 
of  the  fury  of  the  oppressor?"  To  fear  man  that  is  as  grass,  that 
cannot  think  a  thought  without  a  Divine  concourse,  that  cannot 
breathe,  but  by  a  Divine  power,  nor  touch  a  hair  without  license 
first  granted  from  heaven ;  this  is  forgetfulness,  and  consequently  a 
slight  of  that  Infinite  Power,  which  hath  been  manifested  in  found- 
ing the  earth  and  garnishing  the  heavens.  All  fear  of  man,  in  the 
way  of  our  duty,  aoth  in  sDme  sort  thrust  out  the  remembrance, 
ana  discredit  the  great  actions  of  the  Creator.  Woidd  not  a  mighty 
prince  think  it  a  disparagement  to  him,  if  his  servant  should  decline 
Lis  command  for  fear  of  one  of  his  subjects?  and  hath  not  the 
great  God  just  cause  to  think  himself  disgraced  by  us,  when  we  deny 
Him  obedience  for  fear  of  a  creature :  as  though  he  had  but  an 
infant  ability  too  feeble  to  bear  us  out  in  duty,  and  incapable  to 
balance  the  strength  of  an  arm  of  fiesh  ? 

4.  It  is  contemned  by  trusting  in  ourselves,  in  means,  in  man, 
more  than  in  God.  When  in  any  distress  we  will  try  every  creature 
refuge,  before  we  have  recourse  to  God ;  and  when  we  apply  ou> 
selves  to  him,  we  do  it  with  auch  slight  and  perfunctory  framea, 
and  with  so  much  despondency,  as  if  we  despaired  either  of  his 
ability  or  wUl  to  help  us ;  and  implore  him  with  cooler  aflPections 
than  we  solicit  creatures :  or,  when  in  a  disease  we  depend  upon 
the  virtue  of  the  medicine,  the  ability  of  the  physician,  and  renect 
not  upon  that  power  that  endued  the  medicine  with  that  virtue,  and 
supports  the  quality  in  it,  and  concurs  to  the  operation  of  it  When 
we  depend  upon  the  activity  of  the  means,  as  if  they  had  power 
originally  in  themselves,  and  not  derivatively ;  and  do  not  eye  the 
power  of  God  animating  and  assisting  them.  We  cannot  expect  re- 
lief from  anything  with  a  neglect  of  God,  but  we  render  it  in  our 
thoughts  more  powerful  than  God:  we  acknowledge  a  greater 
fulness  in  a  shallow  stream,  than  in  an  eterdal  spring ;  we  do,  in 
effect,  depose  the  true  God,  and  create  to  ourselves  a  new  one ;  we 
assert,  by  such  a  kind  of  acting,  the  creature,  if  not  superior,  yet 
equal  with  God,  and  independent  on  him.  When  we  trust  in  our 
own  strength,  without  begging  his  assistance ;  or  boast  of  our  own 
strength,  without  acknowledging  his  concurrence,  as  the  -Assyrian; 
"  By  the  strength  of  my  hand  have  I  done  this ;  I  have  put  down 
the  inhabitants  like  a  valiant  man"  (Isa.  x.  18i  It  is,  as  if  the  axe 
should  boast  itself  against  him  that  hews  tnerewith,  and  thinks 
itself  more  mighty  than  the  arm  that  wields  it  (ver.  15),  when  we 
trust  in  others  more  than  in  Gbd.  Thus  God  upbraids  those  by  the 
prophet,  that  sought  help  from  Egypt,  telling  them  (Isa.  xxxi.  3), 
**  The  Egyptians  were  men,  and  not  gods ;  intimating,  that  by  their 
dependence  on  them,  tliey  rendered  them  gods  and  not  men,  and 
advanced  them  from  the  state  of  creatures  to  tiiat  of  almighty 
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3.  It  is  to  set  a  pile  of  dust,  a  heap  of  aahea,  above  Him  thM 
d  and  preserves  the  world.  To  trust  in  a  creature,  is  *"  ■  ^bke 
nfinite  as  God ;  to  do  that  which  is  impossible  in  it^.' '  f  lo  be 
God  himself  cannot  make  a  creature  infinite,  f.-  i':at  were 
ke  him  God.  It  is  also  contemned  when  we  asc^i^t.  whit  we 
e  to  the  power  of  instruments,  and  not  to  the  power  of  God. 
in  whatsoever  they  do  for  us,  are  hut  the  tools  whereby  the 
>r  works.  Is  it  not  a  disgrace  to  the  limner  to  admire  his 
,  and  not  himself;  to  the  artificer,  to  admire  hin  file  and  eu-, 

and  not  his  power  ?  "  It  is  not  I,"  Biiitli  Paul,  "  that  labor, 
e  grace,  the  emcacions  grace  of  God,  wJiich  is  in  me."  What- 
■  good  we  do  is  from  him,  not  from  ourselves;  to  ascribe  it  to 
Tea,  or  to  instruments,  is  to  overlcak  and  contemn  liis  power. 
Jnbelief  of  the  gospel  is  a  contempt  and  disowning  Divine 
.  This  perfection  hath  been  discovered  in  the  conception  of 
,  the  union  of  the  two  naturPrt,  iiia  resurrei^on  from  the  grave, 
rtoration  of  the  world,  and  the  conversion  of  men,  more  than 

creation  of  the  world :  then  what  a  diagram  is  unbelief  to  all 
ower  that  so  severely  punished  the  Jews  ii>r  the  rejecting  the 

:  turned  so  many  nation.^  from  their  beloved  superstitions; 
led  the  power  of  prince-  and  the  wisilom  of  philosophers ; 
I  devils  from  their  temples  by  the  weakness  of  fishermen; 
d  the  standard  of  the  gospel  against  the  common  notions  and 
rate  customs  of  the  world !  Vfliat  a  disgrace  is  unbelief  to 
)wer  which  hath  preserved  Christianity  from  being  ei  tlnguish* 

the  force  of  men  and  devils,  and  kept  it  flourisliing  in  the 
of  sword,  fire,  and  executioners ;  that  hath  made  the  aimplici- 
the  gospel  overpovT  the  eloquence  of  oratora,  and  multiplied 
1  the  ashes  of  man-yrs,  when  it  was  destitute  of  all  human  as- 
xa  1  Not  L«anil»  to  believe  and  embrace  that  doctrine,  which 
>een  aitendtJ  wiiii  such  marks  of  power,  is  a  high  reflection 
Ihis  Divine  pe^-fection.  so  highly  manifested  in  the  first  pubH- 
,  propagation,  aud  preservation  of  it 
Jndly,  Tlie  power  of  God  is  abused,  as  well  as  contemned.     1, 

we  make  use  of  it  t«  justify  contradictions.  The  doijtrinc  of 
bstantiation  is  an  abase  of  this  power.  When  the  maintainors 
anaot  answer  the  absurdities  alleged  against  it,  they  have  r'j- 
:  to  the  power  of  God.  It  implies  a  contradiction,  that  the 
jody  should  be  on  earth  and  in  heaven  at  the  same  inslant  of 

that  it  should  be  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  in  the  mouth 
omach  of  a  man  ;  that  it  should  be  a  body  of  flesh,  and  yet 
to  the  eye  and  to  *,he  taste ;  that  it  should  be  visible  and  ia- 
!,  a  glonotis  body,  and  yet  gnawn  by  the  teeth  of  a  creature ; 

should  be  multiplied  'n  a  thousand  places,  and  yet  an  entire 
in  every  one,  where  there  is  no  member  to  be  seen,  no  flesh  to 
led ;  that  it  should  be  above  us  m  the  highe.st  heavens,  s.ai 
,thin  OS  in  our  lower  bowels ;  such  conbadictions  as  these  aie 
ISO  of  the  power  of  God.  Again,  we  abuse  thi^  power  wheo 
lieve  every  idle  story  that  is  reported,  because  God  is  a>ile  to 
it  so  ii  he  pleased.  We  may  as  well  believe  ^  »p'3  Fables  to 
e,  that  birds  spake,  and  beasts  reaaoned,  because  the  powor  of 
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God  can  enable  such  creatures  to  such  acts.  God's  power  is  d 
rulti  of  our  belief  of  a  thing  without  the  exercise  of  it  ia  mat 
[act,  anil  the  declaration  of  it  upon  sufficient  evidence. 

2.  The  power  of  G'od  is  abused  by  presuming  on  it,  withoul 
the  means  he  hath  appointed.  When  men  ait  with  folded  am 
make  a  confidence  in  his  power  a  glorious  title  to  their  idlenei 
disobedience,  they  would  have  his  strength  do  all,  and  his  p 
should  move  them  to  do  notliing ;  this  is  a  trust  of  his  power  s 
his  command,  a  pretended  gloriiying  hia  power  with  a  slight 
sovereignty.  Though  God  be  almighty,  yet,  for  the  most  p; 
exercisetli  his  might  in  giving  life  and  success  to  second  caust 
lawful  endeavors.  When  we  stay  in  the  mouth  of  danger,  w 
any  call  ordering  us  to  concnue,  and  against  a  door  of  prov 
opened  for  our  rescue,  and  eanctuaiy  ourselves  in  the  power  o 
without  any  promise,  without  any  providence  conducting  ui 
is  not  to  glorify  the  Divine  might,  but  to  neglect  it,  in  neglecti 
means  which  liia  power  affo^d^^  to  ua  for  our  escape ;  to  cond 
to  our  humors,  t4>  work  miracles  for  ua  according  to  our  will 
against  hia  own. J  God  could  have  seut  a  worm  to  be  Herod' 
cutioner  when  he  sought  the  life  of  our  Saviour,  or  eraploj; 
angel  from  heaven  to  have  tied  hia  hands  or  stopped  hia  breat 
not  put  Joseph  upon  a  flight  to  Egypt  with  our  Saviour;  yet 
not  been  an  abuse  of  the  power  of  (iod,  for  Joseph  to  have  neg 
tha  precept,  and  slighted  the  means  God  gave  him  for  the  presi 
his  own  life  and  that  of  the  child's?  Ciirist  himself,  when  th 
consulted  to  destroy  him,  presumed  not  upon  the  power  of  t 
secure  him,  but  used  ordinary  means  for  his  [ireaervation.  by  w 
no  more  openly,  but  retiring  hiLn^5elf  into  a  city  near  the  wild 
till  the  hour  waa  come,  and  the  call  of  hia  Father  manifest" 
xi.  53,  54).  A  rash  running  upon  danger,  thougli  for  the  tn 
self,  is  a  presuming  upon,  and  consequently  an  abuse  of,  this  j 
a  proud  challenging  it  to  serve  our  turns  agaiuat  the  authority 
will,  and  the  force  of  his  precept;  a  not  resting  in  his  oi 
power,  but  demanding  his  absolute  power  to  pleasure  our  foUi 
presumptions ;  concluding  and  expecting  more  from  it  than  w 
authorized  by  his  will. 

Instruct.  9.  If  infinite  power  be  a  peculiar  property  of  Go( 
miserable  will  all  wicked  rebels  be  under  this  power  of  God ! 
may  break  his  laws,  but  not  impair  his  arm ;  they  may  slig 
word,  but  cannot  resist  his  power.  If  he  swear  that  he  will  s' 
place  with  the  besom  of  destruction,  "  as  he  hath  thought,  s 
it  cotne  to  pass ;  and  as  he  hath  purposed,  ao  shall  it  stand, 
xiv.  23,  24).  Kebels  against  an  earthly  prince  nfiiy  exceed 
strength,  and  be  more  powerful  than  their  sovereign ;  none  cai 
God,  much  less  exceed  nim.  As  none  can  exercise  an  act  of  h< 
against  him  without  his  permissive  will,  so  none  can  atruggl 
ander  his  hand  without  his  positive  will.  He  hath  ao  arm  no 
moved,  a  hand  not  to  be  wrung  aside.  God  is  represented 
.hronf  like  a  "jasper  stone"  (Rev.  iv.  8),  as  one  of  invincihlc 
when  he  comes  to  judge ;  the  jasper  is  a  stone  which  withstan 
J  Harwiwd,  p.  13. 
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gieatest  force.'  Though  men  resist  the  order  of  his  laws,  they  can- 
not the  sentence  of  their  punishment,  nor  the  execution  of  it.  None 
can  any  more  exempt  themselves  firom  the  arm  of  his  strength,  than 
they  can  from  the  authority  of  his  dominion.  As  they  must  bow 
to  his  sovereignty,  so  must  they  sink  under  his  force.  A  prisoner 
in  this  world  may  make  his  escape,  but  a  prisoner  in  the  world  to 
come  cannot  (Job  x.  7).  "  There  is  none  that  can  deliver  out  of 
thine  hand."  There  is  none  to  deliver  when  he  tears  in  pieces"  (Ps, 
1.  22).  His  strength  is  uncontrollable ;  hence  his  throne  his  repre- 
sented as  a  "  fiery  flame"  (Dan.  vii.  9).  As  a  spark  of  fire  hath 
power  to  kindle  one  thing  aftef  another,  and  increase  till  it  consumes 
a  forest,  a  city,  swallow  up  all  combustible  matter  till  it  consumes  a 
world,  and  many  worlds,  if  they  were  in  being,  what  power  hath  the 
tree  to  resist  the  fire,  though  it  seems  mighty,  when  it  outbraves  the 
winds?  What  man,  to  this  day,  hath  been  able  to  jfree  himself  from 
that  cnain  of  death  God  clapped  upon  him  for  his  revolt  ?  And  if 
he  be  too  feeble  to  rescue  himself  from  a  temporal,  much  less  from 
an  eternal  death.  The  devils  have,  to  this  minute,  groaned  under  the 
pile  of  wrath,  without  any  success  in  delivering  themselves  by  all 
their  strength,  which  much  surmounts  all  the  strength  of  mankind| 
nor  have  they  any  hopes  to  work  their  rescue  to  eternity.  How 
foolish  is  every  sinner  f  Can  we  poor  worms  strut  it  out  against  In- 
finite Power  ?  We  cannot  resist  the  meanest  creatures  when  God 
commissions  them,  and  puts  a  sword  into  their  hands.  They  will 
not,  no,  not  the  worms,  oe  startled  at  the  glory  of  a  king,  when  they 
have  the  Creator's  warrant  to  be  his  executioners  (Acts  xii.  28). 
Who  can  withstand  him,  when  he  commands  the  waves  and  inun- 
dations of  the  sea  to  leap  over  the  shore ;  when  he  divides  the 
ground  in  earthquakes,  and  makes  it  gape  wide  to  swallow  the  in- 
habitants of  it ;  when  the  air  is  corrupted  tp  breed  pestilences ; 
when  storms  and  showers,  unseasonably  falling,  putrify  the  fruits 
of  the  earth ;  what  created  power  can  mend  the  matter,  and,  with 
a  prevailing  voice,  say  to  him,  What  dost  thou  ?  There  are  two 
attributes  God  will  make  glister  in  hell  to  the  fiill;  his  wrath 
and  his  power  (Rom.  ix.  22):  "What  if  God,  willing  to  show 
hii  wrath,  and  to  make  his  power  known,  endured  with  much 
long  suffering  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  for  destruction  ?"  If  it 
were  mere  wrath,  and  no  power  to  second  it,  it  were  not  so  ter- 
rible; but  it  is  wrath  and  power:  both  are  joined  together.  It 
is  not  only  a  sharp  sword,  but  a  powerful  arm ;  and  not  only 
thai,  for  then  it  were  well  for  the  damned  creature.  To  have 
many  sharp  blows,  and  fi-om  a  strong  arm,  this  may  be  without 
putting  forth  the  highest  strength  a  man  hath ;  but  in  this  God 
makes  it  his  design  to  make  his  power  knov\Ti  and  conspicuous ;  he 
takes  the  sword,  as  it  were,  in  both  hands,  that  he  may  show  the 
strength  of  his  arm  in  striking  the  harder  blow ;  and  therefore  the 
apostles  calls  it  (2  Thess.  i.  9)  "  the  glorv  of  his  power,"  which  puts 
a  sting  into  his  wrath  ;  and  it  is  callea  (Rev.  xix.  16)  "  the  fierce- 
ness of  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty."  God  will  do  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  make  men  sensible  of  his  almightiness  in  every  stroka 

*  Grot  in  loc 
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How  great  must  that  vengeance  be,  tbat  is  backed  by  all  the  i 
of  God  I  When  there  will  be  a  powerful  wrath,  without  a  f 
compaaaioa;  when  all  his  power  ahaU  be  exercised  in  punisii 
not  the  leaat  mite  of  it  exercised  in  pitying ;  how  irreajstiblt 
the  load  of  such  a  weighty  hand  1  How  can  the  dust  of 
ance  break  the  mighty  bare,  or  get  out  of  the  lists  of  a  ( 
vengeance,  or  hope  for  any  grain  of  comfort  ?  O,  that  evei 
nate  sinner  would  think  of  this,  and  consider  his  unmeasural 
neas  in  thinking  himself  able  to  grapple  with  Omnipotence  I 
force  can  any  have  to  resist  the  presence  of  Him,  before  who 
melt,  and  the  heavens,  at  length,  shall  be  shrivelled  up  as  e 
ment  by  the  last  fire  I  As  the  light  of  God's  face  is  too  daz 
be  beheld  by  us,  so  the  arm  of  his  power  is  too  mighty  to  be 
by  us.  His  almightiness  is  above  tne  reach  of  our  potsherd  s 
as  his  influitenesa  is  above  the  capacity  of  our  purolind  und 
ing.  God  were  not  omnipotent,  if  hia  power  could  be  rend 
enectual  by  any. 

Use  II.  A  second  use  of  this  point,  from  the  consideratioi 
infinite  power  of  God,  is  of  comfort.  As  Omnipotence  is  a 
that  cannot  be  fathomed,  ao  the  comforts  from  it  are  strea 
cannot  be  exhausted.  What  joy  can  be  wanting  to  him  th 
himself  folded  in  the  arms  of  Omnipotence?  This  perfe 
made  over  to  believers  in  the  covenant,  as  well  as  any  oth 
bute  ;  "I  am  the  Lord,  your  God  ;"  therefore,  that  power,  ■ 
as  essential  to  the  Godhead  as  any  other  perfection  of  bis  na 
iu  the  rights  and  extent  of  it,  assured  unlo  you.  Nay,  may 
say,  it  is  made  over  more  than  any  other,  because  it  is  thu 
animates  every  other  perfection ;  and  is  the  Spirit  that  givi 
motion  and  appearance  in  the  world.  If  God  had  expressed 
in  particular,  as,  "  I  am  a  true  God,  a  wise  God,  a  loving 
righteous  God,  I  am  yours;"  what  would  all,  or  any  of  thoi 
signified,  unless  the  other  also  had  been  implied,  as,  "  I  at 
mighty  God,  I  am  your  God  ?"  In  God's  making  over  hit 
any  particular  attribute,  this  of  his  power  is  included  in  evi 
without  which,  all  bis  other  grants  would  be  insignificant. 
comfort  that  power  ia  in  the  hands  of  God ;  it  can  never  bi 
placed,  for  he  can  never  use  hia  power  to  injure  his  confidi 
ture ;  if  it  were  in  our  own  hands,  we  might  use  it  to  inji 
selves.  It  is  a  power  in  the  hands  of  an  indulgent  Fatht 
hard-hearted  tyrant ;  it  is  a  juat  power ;  "  His  riglit  hand  ia 
righteousness"  (Ps.  xlviii.  10) ;  because  of  his  rigliteousness 
never  use  it  ill,  and  because  of  his  wisdom  he  can  never  us 
seasonably.  Men  that  have  strength,  often  misplace  the  acl 
it,  because  of  their  folly ;  and  sometimes  employ  it  to  base  e 
fiause  of  their  wickedness ;  but  this  power  in  God  is  always  av 
by  goodness,  and  conducted  bv  wisdom ;  it  is  never  exerc 
self-will  and  passion,  but  accoroing  to  the  immutable  rule  of 
nature,  which  is  righU^oasness.  How  comfortable  ia  it  to  thi 
von  have  a  God  that  can  do  what  he  pleases ;  nothing  so  diffi 
he  can  effect,  noting  so  strong  but  he  can  overrule !  Ye 
Dot  dread  men,  since  you  have  One  to  restrain  them  \  nor  feai 
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an  hare  One  to  chain  them ;  no  cr 

no  creature  but  must  fall  upon 

It  was  not  all  laid  out  in  creation ; 
ition  of  thiags ;  he  yet  hath  a  folln 
t ;  for  whom  should  that  eternal  air 
t  incomprehensible  thunder  of  his 
r  whose  sake  and  for  whose  comforl 
cular, 

;re  is  comfort  in  all  afflictions  and 
>e  so  great  to  oppress  us,  as  hia  pc 
le  power  that  brought  a  world  ou1 
.  hath  hitherto  preserved,  the  recul 
rder  out  of  our  confusions,  ana  1 
>ur  Saviour  was  in  the  greatest  dia 
ather  frowning,  while  he  was  upon 
he  exerciseth  faith  upon  his  powt 
f  Qod,  ray  God,  why  hast  thou  foi 
my  strong ;  £1,  is  a  name  of  pow 
J  himself  in  his  power,  while  he 
his  pattern,  and  forget  not  that  p 
us  well  as  gather  them  together. 
■eaa,  was  in  the  creative*  power  of 
nea  from  the  Lord,  which  made  he 
is  comfort  in  all  strong  and  stirrin 
ons.  It  ia  by  this  we  may  arm  ou 
erof  his  might"  (Eph.  vi.  10);  by 
3  and  powers,  as  dreadful  as  hell,  m 
we  may  triumph  over  lusts  within 
y  this  the  devils  that  have  poasease 

walls  of  our  souls  may  he  repaiit 
That  power  that  brought  light  < 
i  the  deformi^  of  the  chaos,  and 
id  up  the  Bed  Sea  by  a  rebuke,  cai 
md  level  spiritual  Goliahs  by  his  v 
lat  terrifying  speech  of  our  Savi( 
was  "  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  thr 
a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdo 
tain  the  gospel,  which  commanded 

the  allurements  of  the  world,  and 
trist  refers  them  to  the  power  of 
ose  ill  habits,  and  plant  good  one 
,  but  with  God  all  things  are  pos! 
■t  he  can  surmount;  no  strong-hoh 
lut  he  can  level. 

is  comfort  from  hence,  that  all  pr< 
»  is  sufficient  to  make  a  promise, 

a  promise.  Men  that  are  honest 
wiA,  because  something  mav  inb 
ility :  but  nothing  can  disable  Goi 
L  He  bath  an  infiniteness  of  pow 
as  an  inliniteness  of  goodness  to  i 
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That  might  whereby  he  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  his  keq)mg 
truth  forever,  are  joined  together  (Ps.  cxlvi.  5,  6J ;  his  Father's  mihr 
fulness,  and  his  creative  power  are  linked  togetner.  It  is  upon  this 
basis  the  covenant,  and  every  part  of  it,  is  established,  and  stands 
as  firm  as  the  almightiness  of  God,  whereby  he  sprung  up  the  earth, 
and  reared  the  heavens.  "  No  power  can  resist  his  will  (Bom.  ix. 
19) ;  "  Who  can  disannul  his  purpose,  and  turn  back  his  hand  when 
it  IS  stretched  out"  (Isa.  xiv.  27)  ?  His  word  is  unalterable,  and  his 
pov/er  is  invincible.  He  could  not  deceive  himself  for  he  knew  hia 
own  strength  when  he  promised :  no  unexpected  event  can  change 
his  resolution,  because  nothing  can  happen  without  the  compass  of 
His  foresight.  No  created  strength  can  stop  him  in  his  action,  be- 
cause all  creatures  are  ready  to  serve  him  at  hia  command ;  not  the 
devils  in  hell,  nor  all  the  wicked  men  on  earth,  since  he  hath  strength 
to  restrain  them,  and  an  arm  to  punish  them.  What  can  be  too  hard 
for  Him  that  created  heaven  and  earth  ?  Hence  it  was,  that  when 
God  promised  anything  anciently  to  his  people,  he  used  often  the 
name  of  the  Almighty,  the  Lord  that  created  heaven  and  earth,  as 
that  which  was  an  undeniable  answer  to  any  objection,  against  any- 
thing that  might  be  made  against  the  greatness  and  stupendousness 
of  any  promise ;  by  that  name,  in  all  his  works  of  grace,  was  he 
known  to  them  (Exod.  vi.  3).  When  we  are  sure  of-  his  will,  we 
need  not  question  his  strengtn,  since  he  never  over-engaged  hinaself 
above  his  ability.  He  that  could  not  be  resisted  by  anything  in  cre- 
ation, nor  vanquished  by  devils  in  redemption,  can  never  want 
power  to  glorify  his  faithmlness  in  his  accomplishment  of  whatsoever  ' 
ne  hath  promised. 

4.  From  this  infiniteness  of  power  in  Gbd,  we  have  ground  of  as- 
surance for  pe  iseverance.  Since  conversion  is  resembled  to  the  works 
of  creation  and  resurrection,  two  great  marks  of  his  strength,  he  doth 
not  surely  employ  himself  in  the  first  of  changing  the  heart,  to  let 
any  created  strength  baffle  that  power  which  he  began  and  intends 
to  glorify.  It  was  this  might  that  struck  oflF  the  chain,  and  expelled 
that  strong  one  that  possessed  you.  What,  if  you  are  too  weak  to 
keep  him  out  of  his  lost  possession,  will  God  lose  the  glory  of  his 
first  strength,  by  suffering  his  foiled  adversary  to  make  a  re-entry, 
and  regain  his  former  usurpation  ?  His  out-stretched  arm  will  not  clo 
less  by  his  spiritual,  than  it  did  by  his  national  Israel :  it  guarded 
them  all  the  way  to  Canaan,  and  left  them  not  to  shift  for  themselves 
after  he  had  struck  off  the  fetters  of  Egypt,  and  buried  their  enemies 
in  the  Red  Sea  (Deut.  i.  81).  This  greatness  of  the  Father,  above 
all,  our  Saviour  makes  the  ground  of  believers'  continuance  forever, 
against  the  blasts  of  hell  and  engines  of  the  world  (John  x.  29).  "  My 
Father  is  greater  than  all,  and  none  is  able  to  pluck  them  out  of  my 
Father's  hands."  Our  keeping  is  not  in  our  own  weak  hands,  but  in 
the  hands  of  Him  who  is  mighty  to  save.  That  power  of  God  keeps  us 
which  intends  our  salvation.  In  all  fears  of  falling  away,  shelter 
yourselves  in  the  power  of  God :  "  He  shall  be  holden  up,"  saith  the 
apostle,  speaking  concerning  one  weak  in  faith ;  and  no  other  reason 
is  rendered  by  him  but  this,  "  For  God  is  able  to  make  him  to  stand" 
(Eom.  xiv.  4). 
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Prom  this  attribute  of  the  infinite  power  of  God,  we  have  a 
ind  of  comfort  iu  the  lowest  estate  of  the  church.  Let  the  state 
le  church  be  never  so  deplorable,  the  condition  never  so  desper- 
that  Power  that  created  the  world,  and  shall  raise  the  bodies  of  ■ 
.  can  create  a  happy  state  for  the  church,  and  raise  her  from  an 
whelming  grave ;  though  the  enemies  trample  upon  her,  they 
ot  upon  the  arm  that  holds  her,  which  by  the  least  motion  of  it, 
ift  her  up  above  the  heads  of  her  adversaries,  and  make  them 
he  thunaer  of  that  Power  that  none  can  understand :  by  the 
St  of  God  they  perish,  and  by  the  breath  of  his  nostrils  they  are 
araed"  (Job  iv.  9);  they  "shall  be  scattered  as  chaff  before  the 
."  If  once  he  "  draw  his  hand  out  of  liia  bosom,"  all  must  flv 
e  him,  or  sink  under  him  (Ps.  Ixxiv.  llj :  and  when  there  is 
le  to  help,  his  own  arm  sustains  him,  and  brings  salvation,  and 
iiy  doth  uphold  him"  (Isa.  Ixiii.  5).  What  if  the  church  totter 
r  the  undermininga  of  hell  1  What  if  it  hath  a  sad  heart  and 
iyes  ?  Id  what  a  little  moment  can  he  make  the  night  turn  into 
and  make  the  Jews,  that  were  preparing  for  death  in  Shushan, 
iph  over  the  necks  of  their  enemies,  and  march  in  one  hour  with 
ds  in  their  hands,  that  expected  the  last  hour  "  ropes  about  their 
i  (Esth.  ix.  1,  5)  ?  If  Israel  be  pursued  by  Pharaoh,  the  sea 
open  its  arms  to  protect  them :  if  they  be  thirsty,  a  rock  shall 
;  out  water  to  refresh  them :  if  they  be  huugry,  heaven  shall  be 
granary  for  manna :  if  Jerusalem  be  besieged,  and  hath  not  force 
gh  to  encounter  Sennacherib,  an  angel  shall  turn  the  camp  into 
celdema,  a  field  of  blood.  His  people  shall  not  want  deliver- 
i,  till  God  want  a  power  of  working  miracles  for  their  security : 
more  jealous  of  his  power,  than  the  church  can  be  of  her  safety, 
if  we  should  want  other  arguments  to  press  him,  we  may  im- 
him  by  virtue  of  his  power;  for  when  there  is  nothing  in  the 
ih  aa  a  motive  to  him  to  save  it,  there  is  enough  in  his  own 
:,  and  "  the  illustration  of  his  power"  (Ps.  cvi.  8).  Who  can 
)le  with  the  omuipotency  of  that  God,  who  is  jealous  of,  and 
us  for,  the  honor  of  it?  And  therefore  God,  for  the  most  part, 
such  opportunities  to  deliver,  wherein  his  almightiness  may  be 
conspicuous,  and  his  counsels  most  admirable.  He  awakened 
imsehf  to  deliver  Israel,  till  they  were  upon  the  brink  of  the 
5ea ;  nor  to  rescue  the  three  children,  till  they  were  in  the  fiery 
ce ;  nor  Daniel,  till  he  was  in  the  lion's  den.  It  is  in  the  weak- 
af  his  creature  that  his  strength  is  perfected,  not  in  a  way  of  ad- 
1  of  perfectnesB  to  it,  but  in  a  way  of  manifestation  of  the  per- 
lu  of  it ;  aa  it  is  the  perfection  of  the  sun  to  shine  and  enlighten 
'orld,  not  that  the  sun  receives  an  increase  of  light  by  the  dart- 
f  his  beams,  but  discovers  hia  glory  to  the  admiration  of  men, 

fleasure  of  the  world.  If  it  were  not  for  such  occasions,  the 
would  not  regard  the  mightiness  of  God,  nor  know  what  power 
in  him.  It  traverses  the  stage  in  its  fulness  and  liveliness  upon  ' 
occasions,  when  the  enemies  are  strong,  and  their  strength  edged 
an  intense  hatred,  and  but  little  time  between  the  contrivance 
ixecution.  It  is  a  great  comfort  that  the  lowest  distresses  of  the 
sii  are  a  dt  scene  for  the  discovery  of  this  attribute,  and  that  the 
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glory  of  God's  omnipotence,  and  the  church's  security,  are  so  straitlj 
finked  together.  It  is  a  promise  that  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
God,  and  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  by  us,  that  "in  this  mountain 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  shall  rest"  (Isa.  xxv.  10) ;  that  is,  the  power  of 
the  Lord  shall  abide ;  and  Moab  "  shall  be  trodden  under  him,  even 
as  straw  is  trodden  down  for  the  dunghill."  And  the  "  plagues  of 
Babylon  shall  come  in  one  day,  death,  and  mourning,  and  famine; 
for  strong  is  the  Lord  who  judgeth  her"  (Rev.  xviii.  8). 

Use  III.  The  third  use  is  for  exhortation. 

1.  Meditate  on  this  power  of  God,  and  press  it  often  upon  your 
minds.  We  conclude  many  things  of  God  that  we  do  not  practically 
Buck  the  comfort  of,  for  want  of  deep  thoughts  of  it,  and  frequent  in- 
spection into  it  We  believe  God  to  be  true,  yet  distrust  him;  we 
acknowledge  him  powerful,  yet  fear  the  motion  of  every  straw. 
Many  truths,  though  assented  to  in  our  understanding  are  kept 
under  hatches  by  corrupt  affections,  and  have  not  their  due  influ« 
ence,  because  they  are  not  brought  forth  into  the  open  air  of  onr 
souls  by  meditation.  If  we  will  but  search  our  hearts,  we  shall  find 
it  is  the  power  of  God  we  often  doubt  o£  When  the  heart  of  Ahaz 
and  his  subjects  trembled  at  the  combination  of  the  Syrian  and  Isra* 
elitish  kings  against  him,  for  want  of  a  confidence  in  the  power  of 
God,  God  sends  his  prophet  with  commission  to  work  a  miraculous 
sign  at  his  own  choice,  to  rear  up  his  fainting  heart;  and  when  he 
refused  to  ask  a  sign  out  of  diffidence  of  that  almighty  Power,  the 
prophet  complains  of  it  as  an  affiront  to  his  Master  {Isa.  vii.  12,  13). 
Moses,  so  great  a  friend  of  God,  was  overtaken  with  this  kind  of  un- 
belief, after  all  the  experiments  of  God's  miraculous  acts  in  Egjrpt; 
the  answer  God  gives  him  manifests  this  to  be  at  the  core :  ^'  Is  the 
Lord's  hand  waxed  short"  (Numb.  xi.  23^  ?  For  want  of  actuated 
thoughts  of  this,  we  are  many  times  tumea  from  our  known  duty  by 
the  blast  of  a  creature ;  as  tnough  man  had  more  power  to  dismay 
us,  than  God  hath  to  support  us  in  his  commanded  way.  The  be- 
lief of  God's  power  is  one  of  the  first  steps  to  aU  religion ;  without 
settled  thoughts  of  it,  we  cannot  pray  lively  and  believingly  for  the 
obtaining  the  mercies  we  want,  or  the  averting  the  evils  we  fear;  we 
should  not  love  him,  unless  we  are  persuaded  he  hath  a  power  to 
bless  us ;  nor  fear  him,  unless  we  were  persuaded  of  his  power  to 
punish  us.  The  frequent  thoughts  of  this  would  render  our  &ith 
more  stable,  and  our  hopes  more  sted&ist ;  it  would  make  us  more 
feeble  to  sin,  and  more  careful  to  obey.  When  the  vii^ginjitaggered 
at  the  message  of  the  angel,  that  she  should  "  bear  a  Son,"  he,  in  his 
answer,  turns  her  to  the  creative  power  of  God  (Luke  i.  35),  "  The 
power  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee ;"  which  seems  to  be  in 
allusion  to  the  Spirit's  moving  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,  and  bring- 
ing a  comely  world  out  of  a  confused  mass.  Is  it  harder  for  God  to 
make  a  virgin  conceive  a  Son  by  the  power  of  his  Spirit,  than  to 
make  a  world  ?  Why  doth  he  reveal  himself  so  often  under  the 
title  of  Almighty,  and  press  it  upon  us,  but  that  we  should  press  it 
upon  ourselves  r  Ana  shall  we  be  forgetful  of  that  which  every 
thing  about  us,  everything  within  us,  is  a  mark  of?  How  come  we 
by  a  power  of  seeing  and  hearing,  a  faculty,  and  act  of  understanding 
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will,  but  by  this  power  framing  us,  thiS  power  assisting  ns? 

it  though  the  thunder  of  his  power  cannot  be  understood,  no 
■  can  any  other  perfection  ot  his  nature ;  shall  we,  therefore, 
m  think  of  it  ?  The  sea  cannot  be  fathomed,  yet  the  merchant 
seth  not  himself  from  sailing  upon  the  surface  of  it  We  can- 
jlorifj  God  without  due  consideration  of  this  attribute ;  for  his 
:r  13  his  glory  as  much  as  any  other,  and  called  both  by  the 
!  of  glory  (Rom.  vL  4),  speaking  of  Christ's  resurrection  by  the 
of  the  Father ;  and  also  "  the  riches  of  his  glory"  (Eph.  iii.  16). 
e  that  have  strong  temptations  in  their  course  and  over-pressing 
iptions  in  their  hearts,  nave  need  to  think  of  it  out  of  mterest, 
nothing  but  this  can  relieve  them.  Those  that  have  experi- 
ed  the  working  of  it  in  their  new  creation,  are  obliged  to  think 
out  of  gratitude.  It  was  this  mighty  power  over  himself  that 
rise  to  all  that  pardoning  grace  alreatfy  conferred,  or  hereafter 
;ted ;  without  it  our  aouls  had  been  consumed,  the  world  over- 
d ;  we  could  not  have  expected  a  happy  heaven,  but  have  lain 
1"  in  an  eternal  hell,  had  not  the  power  of  his  mercy  exceeded 
)f  his  justice,  and  his  infinite  power  executed  what  nis  infinite 
im  had  contrived  for  our  redemption.  How  much  also  should 
i  raised  in  our  admirations  of  God,  and  ravish  ourselves  in  con- 
lating  that  might  that  can  raise  innumerable  worlds  in  those  in- 
imaginary  spaces  without  this  globe  of  heaven  and  earth,  and 
d  inconceivably  what  he  hath  done  in  the  creation  of  this? 
From  the  preaaing  the  consideration  of  this  upon  ourselves,  let 
induced  to  trust  God  upon  the  account  of  his  power.  The 
end  of  the  revelation  of  his  power  to  the  patriarchs,  and  of  the 
luious  operations  of  it  in  Egypt,  was  to  induce  them  to  an  entire 
ing  themselves  in  God :  and  the  Psalmist  doth  scarce  speak  of 
livine  Omnipotence  without  malting  this  inference  from  it;  and 
!  exhorts  to  a  trust  in  God,  but  backs  it  with  a  consideration  of 
3wer  in  creation,  it  being  the  chief  support  of  the  soul  (Pa, 
.  1) :  "  Happy  is  he  whose  hope  is  in  the  Ijord  his  God,  which 
heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  therein  is."  That 
■T  is  invincible  that  drew  the  world  out  of  nothing :  nothing  can 
in  to  us  harder  than  the  making  the  world  without  the  concnr- 
of  instruments:  no  difficulty  can  nonplus  that  strength,  that 
drawn  all  things  out  of  nothing,  or  out  of  a  confused  matter 
to  QOtbing :  no  power  can  rifle  what  we  commit  to  him  (2  Tim. 
[.  He  is  all  power,  above  the  reach  of  all  power;  all  other 
re  in  the  world  flowing  from  him,  or  depending  on  him,  he  is 
ly  to  be  trusted,  since  we  know  him  true,  without  ever  breaking 
ord;  and  Omnipotent,  never  failing  of  his  purpose;  and  a  con- 
;e  in  it  is  the  chief  act  whereby  we  can  glorify  this  power,  and 
;  ilia  arm.  A  strong  God,  and  a  w_eak  faith  in  omnipotence,  do 
uit  well  together.  Indeed,  we  are  more  engaged  to  a  trust  in 
le  power  than  the  ancient  patriarchs  were ;  tney  had  the  verbal 
ration  of  his  power,  and  many  of  them  little  other  evidence  of 
an  in  the  creation  of  the  world ;  and  their  faith  iu  God  being 
lished  in  this  first  discovery  of  his  omnipotence,  drew  out  itseli 
er  to  believe,  that  whatsoever  God  promised  by  liis  word,  he 
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■was  able  to  perform,  as  well  as  the  creation  of  the  world  on 
nothing;  wluchseemstobetheinteDdment  of  the  apostle  (Heb.xi 
not  barely  to  apeak  of  the  creation  of  the  world  by  God,  which 
a  thing  the  Hebrews  understood  well  enough  from  their  am 
oraclea;  bat  to  show  the  foundation  of  the  patriarch's  &ith, 
God  making  the  world  by  his  Word,  aud  what  use  they  made  ol 
discovery  of  his  power  in  that,  to  lead  them  to  believe  the  pro: 
of  God  concerning  the  Seed  of  the  woman  to  be  brought  mto 
world.  But  we  have  not  only  the  same  foundation,  but  superat 
demonstrations  of  this  attribute  in  the  conception  of  our  Saviour 
union  of  the  two  natures,  the  glorious  redemption,  the  propaga 
of  the  gospel,  and  the  new  creation  of  the  world.  They  relied  i 
the  naked  power  of  God,  without  those  more  illustrious  appeara 
of  it,  which  have  been  in  the  agea  since,  and  arrived  to  their  nol 
■  we  have  the  wonderful  effects  of  that  which  they  had  but  obscun 
pectations  of. 

(1.)  Consider,  trust  in  God  can  never  be  without  taking  in  G 
power  as  a  concurrent  foundation  with  hta  truth.  It  is  the  i 
ground  of  trust,  and  so  set  forth  in  the  prophet  (Isa.  xxvi. 
"  Trust  ye  iu  the  Lord  for  ever,  for  in  the  Ix>rd  Jehovah  is  evei 
ing  strength."  And  the  faith  of  the  ancients  so  recommended  (i 
xi\  had  this  chiefly  for  its  ground ;  and  the  faith  in  gospel  timi 
called  a  "  trusting  on  his  arm"  (laa.  li,  5.)  All  the  attributes  of 
are  the  objects  of  our  veneration,  but  they  do  not  equally  contri 
to  the  producing  trust  in  our  hearts ;  his  eternity,  simplicity,  infi 
ness,  ravish  ana  astonish  our  minds  when  we  consider  tnem ; 
there  is  no  immediate  tendency- in  their  nature  to  allure  us  to  a 
fidence  in  him,  no,  not  in  an  innocent  state,  much  less  in  a  la 
and  revolted  condition :  but  the  other  perfections  of  his  natur 
his  holiness,  righteousness,  mercy,  are  amiable  to  us  in  regard  of 
immediate  operations  of  them  upon  and  about  the  creature,  an 
have  somethmg  in  their  own  nature  to  allure  us  to  repose  oursc 
in  him ;  but  yet  those  cannot  engage  to  an  entire  trust  in  him  \ 
out  reflecting  upon  his  ability,  which  can  only  render  those  u: 
and  successful  to  the  creature.*  For  whatsoever  bars  stand  in 
way  of  his  holy,  righteous,  and  merciful  proceedings  towards 
creatures,  are  not  overmastered  by  those  perfections,  but  by 
strength  of  his  which  can  only  relieve  us  m  concurrence  with 
other  attributes.  How  could  his  mercy  succor  us  without  his  ! 
or  his  wisdom  guide  us  without  his  hand,  or  his  truth  perform 
mises  to  us  without  his  strength  ?  As  no  attribute  can  act  will 
it,  so  in  our  addresses  to  him  upon  the  account  of  any  parlic 
perfection  in  the  Godhead  according  to  our  indigency,  our  eye  r 
be  perpetually  fixed  upon  this  of  his  power,  ana  our"  faith  wouli 
feeble  and  dispirited  without  eyeing  this :  without  this,  his  holii 
which  hat«s  sin,  would  not  be  regarded ;  and  his  mercy,  pityii 
grieving  sinner,  would  not  be  valued.  As  this  power  is  the  grc 
of  a  wicked  man's  fear,  so  it  is  the  ground  of  a  good  man's  t 
This  was  that  which  was  the  principal  support  of  Abraham, 
barely  his  promise,  but  his  abiUty  to  make  it  good  (Rom.  iv. 

■  Amyrut  UormL  Tom.  V.  p.  170. 
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smi  when  he  was  commanded  to  sacrifice  Isaac,  the  ability  of  God 
to  raise  him  up  again  (Heb.  xi*  19).  All  faith  would  droop,  and  be 
in  the  mire,  without  leaning  upon  this ;  all  those  attributes  which 
we  consider  as  moral  in  God,  would  have  no  influence  upon  us  with- 
out this,  which  we  consider  physically  in  God.  Though  we  value 
the  kindness  men  may  express  to  us  in  our  distresses,  yet  we  make 
them  not  the  objects  of  our  confidence,  unless  they  have  an  ability 
to  act  what  they  express.  There  can  be  no  trust  in  God  without  an 
eye  to  his  power. 

(2.)  Sometimes  the  power  of  God  is  the  sole  object  of  trust  As 
when  we  have  no  promise  to  assure  us  of  his  will^  we  have  nothing 
else  to  pitch  upon  but  his  ability  ;  and  that  not  his  absolute  power, 
but  his  ordinate,  in  the  way  of  nis  providence;  we  must  not  trust  in 
it  so  as  to  expect  he  should  please  our  humor  with  fresh  miracles, 
but  rest  upon  his  power,  and  leave  the  manner  to  his  will  Asa, 
when  ready  to  connict  with  the  vast  Ethiopian  army,  pleaded  noth- 
ing else  but  this  power  of  God  (2  Chron.  xiv.  11).  And  the  three 
children,  who  had  no  particular  promise  of  deliverance  (that  we 
read  of)  stuck  to  God's  ability  to  preserve  them  against  the  king's 
threatening,  and  owned  it  in  the  face  of  the  king,  yet  with  some 
kind  of  inward  intimations  in  their  own  spirits,  that  he  would  also 
deliver  them  (Dan.  iii.  17).  "  Our  God,  wnom  we  serve,  is  able  to 
dehver  us  from  the  burning  fiery  fiimace."  And  accordingly  the 
fire  burnt  the  cords  that  tied  them,  without  singeing  any  thing  else 
about  them.  But  when  this  power  hath  been  exercised  upon  like 
occasions,  it  is  a  precedent  he  hath  given  us  to  rest  upon.  Preoe- 
dents  in  law  are  good  pleas,  and  strong  encouragements  to  the  client 
to  expect  success  in  his  suit.  "  Our  fathers  trusted  in  thee,  and  thoii 
didst  deliver  them,"  saith  David  (Ps.  xxii.  4).  And  Jehoshaphat, 
in  a  case  of  distress  (2  Chron.  xx.  7),  "  Art  not  thou  our  God,  that 
didst  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  this  land  before  thy  people  Israel  ?" 
When  we  have  not  anv  statute  law  and  promise  to  plead,  we  may 
plead  his  power,  together  with  the  former  precedents  and  act  of  it. 
The  centurion  had  nothing  else  to  act  his  faith  upon  but  the  power 
of  Christ,  and  some  evidences  of  it  in  the  miracles  reported  of  him ; 
but  he  is  silent  in  the  latter,  and  casts  himself  only  upon  the  former, 
acknowledging  that  Christ  had  the  same  commana  over  diseases,  as 
himself  had  over  his  soldiers  (Matt.  viii.  10).  And  our  Saviour, 
when  he  receives  the  petition  of  the  blind  men,  requires  no  more  of 
them  in  order  to  a  cure,  but  a  belief  of  his  ability  to  perform  it 
(Matt.  ix.  28).  "  Believe  you  that  I  am  able  to  do  this  V  His  will  is 
not  known  out  by  revelation,  but  his  power  is  apprehended  by 
reason,  as  essentially  and  eternally  linkea  with  the  notion  of  a  God. 
God  also  is  jealous  of  the  honor  of  this  attribute ;  and  since  it  is  so 
much  virtually  discredited,  he  is  pleased  when  any  do  cordially  own 
it,  and  entirely  resign  themselves  to  the  assistance  of  it.  Well,  then, 
in  all  duties  where  faith  is  particularly  to  be  acted,  forget  not  this  as 
the  main  prop  of  it :  Jo  you  pray  for  a  flourishing  and  triumphing 
grace?  Consider  him  "as  able  to  make  all  grace  to  abound  in 
you"  (2  Cor.  ix.  8).  Do  you  want  comfort  and  reviving  under  3  our 
contritions  and  godly  sorrow  ?  Consider  him,  as  he  declares  himsob^ 
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"  the  higli  and  lofty  One'  (Isa.  Ivii.  15).  Are  you  under  pn 
distresses  ?  take  Eliphaz's  advice  to  Job,  when  he  tells  him  wi 
himself  would  do  if  he  were  in  his  case  (Job  v.  8),  "I  would 
unto  God,  and  unto  God  would  I  commit  my  cause:"  but  ob 
under  what  consideration  (ver.  9)  as  to  one  "  that  doth  great  tl 
and  unaearchable ;  raarvelloua  things  without  number."  Whei 
beg  of  him  the  melting  your  rocky  hearts,  the  dashing  in  pieces 
strong  corruptions,  the  drawing  nis  beautiful  image  in  your 
the  quickening  your  dead  hearts,  and  reviving  your  drooping  sj 
and  supplying  your  spiritual  wants,  consider  aim  as  one  "  ab 
do  abundantly,  not  only  "above  what  you  can  ask,"  but  "a 
what  you  can  think"  (^h,  iii.  20).  Faith  will  be  spiritless, 
prayer  will  be  liveless,  if  power  be  not  eyed  by  us  in  those  tl 
which  cannot  be  done  without  an  arm  of  Omnipotence. 

8.  This  doctrine  teacheth  us  humility  and  submission.  The 
disproportion  between  the  mightiness  of  God,  and  the  meanne! 
a  creature,  inculcates  the  lesson  of  humility  in  his  presence, 
becoming  is  humility  under  a  mighty  hand  (1  Pet.  v.  6)  1  Wl 
an  infant  in  a  giant's  hand,  or  a  lamb  in  a  hon's  paw  ?  Submi 
to  irresistible  power  is  the  beat  pohcy,  and  the  best  security  ; 
gratifies  and  draws  out  goodness,  whereas  murmuring  and  resisl 
exasperates  and  sharpens  power.  We  sanctify  his  name,  and  gl 
iiis  strength,  by  falling  down  before  it ;  it  is  an  acknowledgmei 
nis  invisible  strength,  and  our  inability  to  match  it  How 
flhould  we  therefore  lie  before  him,  against  whose  power  our  ] 
and  murmuring  can  do  no  good,  who  can  out-wrestle  us  in  our 
tests,  and  alway  overcome  when  he  judges  (Rom.  iiL  4) ! 

4.  Thifl  doctrine  teacheth  us  not  to  fear  the  pride  and  for* 
man.  How  unreasonable  is  it  to  fear  a  limited,  above  an  unbou 
power  1  How  unbecoming  is  the  fear  of  man  in  him,  who  hat. 
mterest  in  a  strength  able  to  curb  the  strongest  devils  I  Who  w 
tremble  at  the  threats  of  a  dwarf,  that  hath  a  mighty  and  wati 

Eit  for  his  guard  ?  If  God  doth  but  axise,  his  enemies  are  scati 
Ixviii.  1) :  the  least  motion  makes  them  fly  before  him:  it : 
cult  thing  for  Him,  that  made  them  by  a  word,  to  unmake 
designs,  and  shiver  them  in  pieces  by  the  breath  of  his  mouth ; 
brings  princes  to  nothing,  and  makes  the  judges  of  the  earth  vai 
they  witlier  when  he  blows  upon  them,  and  their  stock  shall 
take  root  in  the  earth.  He  can  command  a  whirlwind  to  take  1 
away  as  stubble"  (Isa,  xl,  23,  24) ;  yea,  with  the  "  shaking  o, 
hand  he  makes  servants  to  become  rulers  of  those  that  were 
masters  (Zech.  ii.  9).  Whole  nations  are  no  more  in  his  hands 
a  "  morning  cloud,  or  the  "  dew  upon  the  ground,"  or  "  the 
before  the  wind,"  or  the  smoke  against  the  motion  of  the  air,  w 
though  it  appear  out  of  a  chimney  like  a  black  invincible  clou 
quickly  dispersed,  and  becomes  invisible  (Hos,  xiii.  3).  How  ii 
Biderable  are  the  most  mighty  to  this  strength,  which  can  puff  t 
a  whole  world  of  proud  grasshoppers,  and  a  whole  sky  of  d: 
clouds !  He  that  by  his  word  masters  the  rage  of  the  sea,  can  < 
rule  the  pride  and  power  of  men.  Where  is  the  fury  of  the  op 
■or  7  It  cannot  overleap  the  bounds  he  hath  set  it,  nor  march  on 
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beyond  the  point  lie  Lath  prescribed  it.  Fear  not  the  confederacies 
of  man,  but  "  sanctify  the  Lord  of  hosts ;  let  him  be  your  fear,  and 
let  him  be  your  dread"  (Isa.  viii.  18).  To  fear  men  is  to  dishonor 
the  name  of  God,  and  regard  him  as  a  feeble  Lord,  and  not  as  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  who  is  mighty  in  strength,  so  that  they  that  harden 
themselves  against  him  shall  not  prosper., 

5.  Therefore  this  doctrine  teacheth  us  the  fear  of  God.  The  pro- 
phet Jeremiah  counts  it  as  an  impossible  thing  for  men  to  be  desti- 
tute of  the  fear  of  God,  when  they  seriously  consider  his  name  to  be 
great  and  mighty  (Jer.  x.  6,  7)  :  "  Thou  art  great,  and  thy  name  is 
great  in  might :  who  would  not  fear  thee,  O  tnou  King  of  nations  ?" 
Shall  we  not  tremble  at  his  presence,  who  hath  placed  ,the  "  sand  for 
the  bound  of  tiie  sea  by  a  perpetual  decree ;"  that  though  the  waves 
thereof  toss  themselves,  yet  they  cannot  prevail  (Jer.  v.  22).  He 
can  arm  the  weakest  creature  for  our  destruction,  and  disarm  the 
strongest  creatures  which  appear  for  our  preservation.  He  can  com- 
mand a  hair,  a  crumb,  a  kernel,  to  go  awry,  and  strangle  us.  He 
can  make  the  heavens  brass  over  our  head,  stop  close  the  bottles 
of  the  clouds,  and  make  the  fruit  of  the  fields  droop,  when  there  is  a 
Email  distance  to  the  harvest;  he  can  arm  men's  wit,  wealth,  hands, 
against  themselves ;  he  can  turn  our  sweet  morsels  into  bitter,  and 
our  own  consciences  into  devouring  lions ;  he  can  root  up  cities  by 
moles,  and  conquer  the  proudest  hy  lice  and  worms.  The  onmipo* 
tence  of  God  is  not  only  the  object  of  a  believer's  trust,  but  a  be- 
liever s  fear.  It  is  from  the^  consideration  of  this  power  only,  that 
onr  Saviour  ^["esses  bis  disciples,  whom  he  entitles  his  friends,  to  fear 
God ;  which  lesson  he  presses  by  a  double  repetition,  and  with  a 
kind  of  asseveration,  without  rendering  any  other  reason  than  this 
of  the  ability  of  God  to  cast  into  hell  (f  uke  xii.  5).  We  are  to  fear 
Him  because  he  can ;  but  bless  his  goodness  because  he  will  not.  In 
^  regard  of  his  omnipotence,  he  is  to  be  reverenced,  not  only  by  mor- 
tal men,  but  by  the  blessed  angels,  who  are  past  the  fear  of  any 
danger  by  his  power,  being  confirmed  in  a  happy  state  by  his  unal- 
terable grace :  when  they  adore  him  for  his  hohnesa,  they  reverence 
him  for  his  power  with  covered  &ces:  the  title  of  the  "Lord  of 
hosts"  is  joined  in  their  reverential  praise  with  that  of  his  holiness 
(Isa.  vi  3),  "  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  hosts."  How  should 
we  adore  that  Power  which  can  preserve  us,  when  devils  and  men 
conspire  to  destroy  us  I  How  should  we  stand  in  awe  of  that  Power 
which  can  destroy  us,  ibouffh  angels  and  men  should  combine  to 
preserve*us  1  The  parts  of  nis  ways  which  are  discovered,  are  suffi- 
cient motives  to  an  numble  and  reverential  adoration :  but  who  can 
fear  and  adore  him  according  to  the  vastness  of  his  power,  and  hia 
excellent  greatnes:^  since  **  the  thunder  of  his  power  who  can  under*' 
stand  ?" 
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BzbDciH  XV,  11. — Who  IB  like  unto  thee,  0  Lord,  among  the  gods?    Who  if  like  thee. 

fi:lorious  in  holinea^  fearftil  in  praiaee,  dimig  wonders  t 

This  verfte  is  one  of  the  'loftiest  descriptions  of  the  majesty  and 
excellency  of  God  in  the  whole  Scripture.^  It  is  a  part  of  'Aose^ 
*E7nvinior^  or  "  triumphant  song,"  after  a  great  and  real,  and  a  typical 
victory ;  in  the  womb  of  which  all  the  deliverances  of  the  church 
were  couched.  It  is  the  first  song  upon  holy  record,  and  it  consists 
of  gratulatory  and  prophetic  matter ;  it  casts  a  look  badn^^ard  to 
what  God  did  for  them  in  their  deliverance  from  Egypt ;  and  a  look 
forward  to  what  God  shall  do  for  the  church  in  future  ages.  That 
deliverance  was  but  a  rough  draught  of  something  more  excellent  to 
be  wrought  towards  the  closing  up  of  the  world ;  when  his  plagues 
riiaU  be  poured  out  upon  the  anti-christian  powers,  wlfich  should  re- 
vive the  same  song  of  Moses  in  the  church,  as  fitted  so  many  ages 
before  for  such  a  scene  of  affairs  (Rev.  xv.  2,  3).  It  is  observed, 
therefore,  that  many  words  in  this  song  are  put  in  the  future  tense, 
noting  a  time  to  come ;  and  the  very  first  word,  ver.  1,  "  Then  sang 
Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel  this  song ;"  ■»•'«■',  shall  sing ;  imply- 
ing, that  it  was  composed  and  calculated  for  the  celebrating  some 
skater  action  of  God's,  which  was  to  be  wrought  in  the  world.* 
Upon  this  account,  some  of  the  Jewish  rabbins,  from  the  considera 
tion  of  this  remark,  asserted  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  to  be 
meant  in  this  place ;  that  Moses  and  those  Israelites  should  rise 
again  to  sing  the  same  song,  for  some  greater  miracles  God  should 
work,  and  greater  triumphs  he  should  bring  forth,  exceeding  those 
wonders  at  their  deliverance  from  Egypt. 

It  consists  o1^  1.  A  preface  (ver.  1);  "I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord.**** 
2.  An  historical  narration  of  matter  of  feet  (ver.  3,  4),  "  Pharaoh's 
chariots  and  his  host  hath  he  cast  into  the  Bea  Sea;"  which  he  solely 
ascribes  to  God  (ver.  6),  "  Thy  right  hand,  0  Lord,  is  become  glon- 
ous  in  power :  thy  right  band,'  0  Lord,  hath  dashed  in  pieces  the 
enemy ;  which  he  doth  prophetically,  as  respecting  sometning  to  be 
done  in  after-times ;  or  further  for  tne  completing  of  that  delive^ 
ance ;  or,  as  others  think,  respecting  their  entering  into  Canaan ;  for 
the  words,  in  these  two  verses,  are  put  in  the  future  tense.  The  man- 
ner of  the  deliverance  is  described  (ver.  8) ;  "  The  floods  stood  up- 

''  Trap,  in  loe,  •  Maoaee.  ben  Israel,  de  Reeurr.  libk  1,  cap.  1,  p^  I 

^  Parens  in  Exod,  XT. 
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right  as  an  heap,  and  the  depths  were  congealed  in  the  heart  of  the  sea." 
In  the  9th  verse,  he  magnifies  the  victory  from  the  vain  glory  and  se- 
curity of  the  enemy;  "The  enemy  said,  I  will  pursue,  I  will  overtake, 
I  will  divide  the  spoil,"  4;c.  And  ver.  16, 17,  He  prophetically  describes 
the  fruit  of  this  victpry,  in  the  influence  it  shall  have  upon  those  na- 
tions, by  whose  confines  they  were  to  travel  to  the  promised  land ; 
"  Fear  and  dread  shall  fidl  upon  them ;  by  the  greatness  of  thy  arm 
they  shall  be  as  still  as  a  stono,  till  thy  people  pass  over  which  thou 
hast  purchased."  The  phrase  of  this  and  the  17th  and  18th  verses, 
seems  to  be  m^re  magnificent  than  to  design  only  the  bringing  the 
laraeHtes  to  the  earthly  Canaan ;  but  seems  to  respect  the  gathering 
his  redeemed  ones  together,  to  place  them  in  the  spiritual  sanctuary 
which  he  had  estabhshed,  wherein  the  Lord  should  reign  forever 
and  ever,  without  any  enemies  to  disturb  his  royalty ;  **  The  Lord 
shall  reign  forever  and  ever"  (ver.  18).  The  prophet,  in  the  midst  of 
his  historical  narrative,  seems  to  be  in  an  ecstasy,  and  breaks  out  in 
a  stately  exaltation  of  God  in  the  text. 

Wlw  is  like  unto  ihee,  0  Lord,  amoTig  the  godsf  Jcc.  Interrogations 
are,  in  Scripture,  the  strongest  affirmations  or  negations ;  it  is  here 
a  strong  aflirmation  of  the  incomparableness  of  &od,  and  a  strong 
denial  of  the  worthiness  of  all  creatures  to  be  partners  with  him  in 
the  degrees  of  his  excellency ;  it  is  a  preference  of  God  before  all 
creatures  in  holiness,  to  which  the  purity  of  creatures  is  but  a 
shadow  in  desert  of  reverence  and  veneration,  he  being  "  fearful  in 
praises."  The  angels  cover  their  faces  when  they  adore  him  in  his 
particular  perfections. 

Amongst  the  gods.  Among  the  idols  of  the  nations,  say  some ; 
others  say,®  it  is  not  to  be  found  that  the  Heathen  idols  are  ever  dig- 
nified with  the  title  of  "  strong  or  mighty."  as  the  word  translated 
gods,  doth  import ;  and  therefore  understand  it  of  the  angels,  or 
other  potentates  of  the  world ;  or  rather  inclusively,  of  all  that  are 
noted  for,  or  can  lay  claim  to,  the  title  of  strength  and  might  upon 
the  earth  or  in  heaven.  God  is  so  great  and  majestic,  that  no  crea- 
ture can  share  with  him  in  his  praise. 

Fear/id  in  praises.  Various  are  the  interpretations  of  this  passage : 
to  be  "reverenced  in  praises;"  his  praise  ought  to  be  celebrated 
with  a  religious  fear.  JFear  is  the  product  of  his  mercy  as  well  as 
his  justice ;  "He  hath  forgiveness  that  he  may  be  feared"  (Ps.  cxxx. 
4).  Or,  "fearful  in  i)raises;"  whom  none  can  praise  without  amaze- 
ment at  the  considerations  of  his  works.  None  can  truly  praise  him 
without  being  affected  with  astonishment  at  his  greatness.^  Or, 
"fearful  in  praises;"  whom  no  mortal  can  sufficiently  praise,, 
since  he  is  above  all  praise.fir  Whatsoever  a  human  tongue  can 
speak,  or  an  angelical  understanding  think  of  the  excellency  of 
his  nature  and  the  greatness  of  his  works,  falls  qhort  of  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  Divine  perfection.  A  creature's  praises  of  God  are  as 
much  below  the  transcendent  eminency  of  rfod,  as  the  meanness 
of  a  creature's  being  is  below  the  eternal  fulness  of  the  Creator. 
Or,  rather,  "fearfiu,"  or  terrible,  "in  praises;"  that  is,  in  the 
matter  of  thy  praise :  and  the  learned  fiivet  concurs  with  me  in 

•  BiT«t  '  Calyio.  s  Mooiter* 
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this  sense.  The  works  of  God,  celebrated  in  this  aoag,  w 
rible ;  it  was  the  miraculous  overthrow  of  the  strength  anc 
of  a  mighty  nation ;  his  judgments  were  severe,  as  well 
mercj  was  seasonable.  The  word  s-m  signifies  glorious  an 
trious,  as  well  as  terrible  and  feariuL  No  man  can  bear  tb 
of  thy  name,  for  those  great  judicial  acts,  without  some  a 
ment  at  thy  jostice,  the  stream,  and  thy  hoUness,  the  spring  ( 
mighty  works.  This  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  the  following 
"  cu)iDg  wonders :"  fearful  in  the  matter  of  tliy  praise ;  the 
wonders  which  thou  bast  done  among  us  and  for  us. 

Doing  wonders.  Congealing  the  waters  by  a  wind,  to  mal< 
stand  like  walls  for  the  rescue  of  the  Israelites ;  and  melting  t^ 
a  wind,  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Egyptians,  are  prodigies  th 
len^  the  greatest  adorations  of  that  mercy  which  delivered  t 
.  and  that  justice  which  punished  the  other;  and  of  the  arm 
power  whereby  be  effected  both  his  gracious  and  righteous  pt 

Whence  observe,  that  the  judgments  of  God  upon  his  enei 
well  as  his  mercies  to  his  people,  are  matters  of  praise.  The 
tions  of  God  appear  in  both.  Justice  and  mercy  are  so  linl 
gether  in  his  acts  of  providence,  that  the  one  cannot  be  fo 
whilst  the  other  is  acknowledged.  He  is  never  so  terrible  as 
assemblies  of  hia  saints,  and  the  deliverance  of  them  (Ps.  Ixx. 
As  the  creation  was  erected  by  him  for  his  glory ;  so  all  the 
hia  government  are  designed  for  the  same  end:  and  his  cr 
deny  him  his  due,  if  they  acknowledge  not  his  excellency  ii 
soever  dreadful,  as  well  as  pleasing  garbs,  it  appears  in  the 
His  terror  as  well  as  his  righteousness  appears,  when  he  is  a 
salvation  (Ps.  Ixv.  5).  *'  By  terrible  thin^  in  righteousness  wi 
answer  us,  0  God  of  our  salvation."  But  the  expreasion  '. 
upon  in  the  text  to  handle,  is  glorious  in  holiness.  He  is  ma 
or  honorable  in  holiness;  so  the  word  iisi  is  translated  (If 
21).  "  He  will  magnify  the  law,  and  make  it  honorable."  Th 
ness  hath  shone  forth  admirably  in  this  last  exploit,  against  tl 
raies  and  oppressors  ofthypeople.  Tbeholineaaof  God  is  his 
as  his  grace  is  his  riches :  holiness  is  hia  crown,  and  his  merci 
treasure.  This  is  the  blessedness  and  nobleness  of  his  nati 
renders  him  glorious  in  himself,  and  glorious  to  his  creaturs 
understand  any  thing  of  this  lovely  perfection.  Holiness  is  e 
oos  perfection  belonging  to  the  nature  of  God.  Hence  he  is  in 
ture  styled  often  the  Holy  One,  the  Holy  One  of  Jacob,  the 
One  of  Israel ;  and  oftener  entitled  Holy,  than  Almighty,  a 
forth  by  this  part  of  hia  dignity  more  than  by  any  other.  This  i 
affixed  as  an  epithet  to  his  nanae  than  any  other:  you  never 
expressed.  His  miehty  name,  or  his  His  wise  name ;  but  His 
name,  and  most  of  all.  His  holy  name.  This  is  hia  greatest 
honor;  in  this  doth  the  majesty  and  venerableness  of  his  nai 
pear.  When  the  sinfulness  of  Sennacherib  is  a^;ra7ated,  thi 
Ghogt  takes  the  rise  from  this  attribute  (2  Kings  xix.  22).  ' 
hast  liil  up  thine  eyes  on  h^h,  even  against  the  Holy  One  of  L 
not  against  the  wise,  mighty,  &&,  but  against  the  Holy  < 
Israel,  as  that  wherein  the  majesty  of  God  was  most  illustrioi 
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is  upon  this  account  he  is  called  light,  as  imptuity  is  called  dark- 
ness ;  both  in  this  sense  are  opposed  to  one  another :  he  is  a  pure 
and  unmixed  light,  firee  from  all  blemish  in  his  essence,  nature,  and 
operations. 

1.  Heathens  have  owned  it.  Produs  calls  him,  the  undefiled  Go- 
vernor of  the  world.^  The  poetical  transformations  of  their  false 
gods,  and  the  extravagancies  committed  by  them,  was — in  the  ac- 
count of  the  wisest 'of  them — an  unholy  thing  to  report  and  hear.* 
And  some  vindicate  Epicurus  from  the  atheism  wherewith  he  was 
commonly  charged ;  that  he  did  not  deny  the  being  of  God,  but 
those  adulterous  and  contentious  deities  the  people  worshipped,  which 
were  practices  unworthy  and  unbecoming  the  nature  of  God,*^ 
Hence  they  asserted,  that  virtue  was  an  imitation  of  God,  and  a 
virtuous  man  bore  a  resemblance  to  God :  if  virtue  were  a  copy  from 
God,  a  jsreater  holiness  must  be  owned  in  the  original.  And  when 
Borne  of  them  were  at  a  loss  how  to  firee  God  firom  beiiig  tht?  author 
of  sin  in  the  worlds  they  ascribe  the  birth  of  sin  to  matter,  and  run 
into  an  absurd  opinion,  fancying  it  to  be  uncreated,  that  thereby  they 
might  exempt  God  from  all  mixture  of  evil;  so  sacied  with  them 
was  the  conception  of  God,  as  a  Holy  God. 

2.  The  absurdest  heretics  have  owned  it  The  Maniches  and 
Marchionites,  that  thought  evil  came  hj  necessity-,  yet  would  salvv/ 
God's  being  the  author  of  it,  by  assertmg  two  distmct  eternal  prin- 
ciples, one  the  original  of  evil,  as  God  was  the  fountain  of  good:  so 
rooted  was  the  notion  of  this  Divine  purity,  that  none  would  ever 
slander  goodness  itself  with  that  which  was  so  disparaging  to  it.^ 

3.  The  nature  of  God  cannot  rationally  be  conceived  without  it. 
Though  the  power  of  God  be  the  first  rational  conclusion,  drawn 
fix)m  the  sight  of  his  works,  wisdom  the  next,  firom  the  order  and 
connexion  of  his  works,  purity  must  result  fi'om  the  beauty  of  his 
works :  that  God  cannot  oe  deformed  by  evil,  who  hath  made  every 
thing  so  beautiful  in  its  time.  The  notion  of  a  God  cannot  be  en- 
tertained without  separating  fix}m  him  whatsoever  is  impure  and  be- 
spotting  both  in  his  essence  and  actions.  Though  we  conceive  him 
infinite  in  Majesty,  infinite  in  essence,  eternal  in  duration,  mighty  in 
power,  and  wise  and  immutable  in  his  counsels;  merciful  ia  his 
proceedings  with  men,  and  whatsoever  other  perjfections  may  dig- 
nify so  sovereign  a  Being,  yet  if  we  conceive  nim  destitute  of  this 
excellent  perfection,  and  imagine  him  possessed  with  the  least  con- 
tagion of  evil,  we  make  him  but  an  infinite  monster,  and  sully  all 
those  perfections  we  ascribed  to  him  before ;  we  rather  own  him  a 
devil  man  a  God.  It  is  a  contradiction  to  be  God  and  to  be  dark- 
ness, or  to  have  one  mote  of  darkness  mixed  with  his  light.  It  is  a 
less  injury  to  him  to  deny  his  being,  than  to  deny  the  purity  of  it; 
the  one  makes  him  no  god,  the  other  a  deformed,  imlovely,  and  a 
detestable  gyd.  Plutarch  said  not  amiss.  That  he  should  count  him- 
self less  injured  by  that  man,  that  should  deny  that  there  was  edzh  a 
man  as  Plutarch,  than  by  him  that  should  aflBim  that  there  was  such 

^  'AxpoPTo^  iyefiuv.  '  ov&  uKOveiv  bawv,    Ammon.  io  Plut.  de  ^Et  apud  Delph(M^ 

pi  S9S.  ^  Gawend.  Tom.  I,  Phys.  §  1,  lib.  4,  cap.  2,  p.  289. 

*  PeUnr.  TheoL  Bogmat  Tom.  L  lib.  6,  ci^  ft,  p.  .415. 
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a  one  indeed,  but  he  was  a  debauched  fellow,  a  loose  and  vicdotis 
person.  It  ia  a  less  wrong  to  God  to  discard  any  ackno  ffrledgments 
of  his  being,  and  to  count  him  nothing,  than  to  oelieve  him  to  exist, 
but  imagine  a  base  and  unholy  Deity  :  he  that  saith,  God  is  not  holy, 
speaks  much  worse  than  he  that  saith,  There  is  no  God  at  all.  liet 
tiiese  two  thlbgs  be  considered. 

I.  H  any,  this  attribute  hafch  an  excellency  above  his  other  perfec- 
tions. There  are  some  attributes  of  God  we  prefer,  because  of  our 
interest  in  them,  and  the  relation  they  bear  to  us :  as  we  esteem  his 
goodness  before  his  power,  and  his  mercy  whereby  he  relieves  us, 
before  his  justice  whereby  he  punishethus;  as  there  are  some  we 
more  delight  in,  because  of  the  goodness  we  receive  by  them ;  so  there 
are  some  that  God  delights  to  honor,  because  of  their  excellency. 

1.  None  is  sounded  out  so  loftily,  with  such  solenmity,  and  so 
frequently  by  angels  that  stand  be&re  his  throne,  as  this.  Whew 
do  you  find  any  other  attribute  trebled  in  the  praises  of  it,  as  this 
(Isa.  vi.  3)  ?  "  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  whole  earth 
is  full  of  (lis  glory ;"  and  (Rev.  iv.  8),  *'  The  four  beasts  rest  not  day 
and  night,  saying,  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  Almighty,"  &c.  Ris 
power  or  sovreignty,  as  Lord  of  nosts,  is  but  once  mentioned,  but 
with  a  ternal  repetition  of  his  holiness.  Do  you  hear,  in  any  angeli- 
cal song,  any  other  perfection  of  the  Divine  Nature  thrice  repeated? 
Where  do  we  read  of  the  crying  out  Eternal,  eternal,  eternal ;  or, 
Faithful,  faithful,  faithful.  Lord  God  of  Hosts  ?  Whatsoever  other 
attribute  is  left  out,  this  God  would  have  to  fill  the  mouths  of  angels 
and  blessed  spirits  for  ever  in  heaven. 

2.  He  singles  it  out  to  swear  by  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  85) :  "  Once  have  I 
sworn  by  my  holiness,  that  I  will  not  lie  unto  David :"  and  (Amos 
iv.  2),  "  The  Lord  will  swear  by  his  holiness:"  he  twice  swears  by 
his  holiness;  once  by  his  power  (Isa.  Ixii.  8) ;  once  by  all,  when  he 
swears  by  his  name  (Jer.  xliv.  26).     He  lays  here  his  hoHneas  to 

E ledge  for  the  assurance  of  his  promise,  as  the  attribute  most  dear  to 
im,  most  valued  by  him,  as  though  no  other  could  give  an  aBsa^ 
ance  parallel  to  it  in  this  concern  of  an  everlasting  redemption  which 
is  there  spoken  of:  he  that  swears,' swears  by  a  greater  than  himself; 
God  having  no  greater  than  himself,  swears  by  himself:  and  swea^ 
ing  h-^re  by  his  holiness,  seems  to  equal  that  single  one  to  all  his 
other  attributes,  as  if  he  were  more  concerned  in  the  honor  of  it, 
than  of  all  the  rest.  It  is  as  if  he  should  have  said,  Since  I  have  not 
a  more  excellent  perfection  to  swear  by,  than  that  of  my  holiness,  I 
lay  this  to  pawn  for  your  securitjr,  ana  bind  myself  by  that  which  I 
will  never  part  with,  were  it  possible  for  me  to  be  stripped  of  all  the 
rest.  It  is  a  tacit  imprecation  of  himself.  If  I  lie  unto  David,  let  me 
never  be  counted  holy,  or  thought  righteous  enough  to  be  trusted  by 
angels  or  men.    This  attribute  he  makes  most  of 

8.  It  is  his  glory  and  beauty.  Holiness  is  the  honor  of  the  crea- 
ture ;*sanctification  and  honor  are  linked  together  (1  Thess.  iv.  4); 
much  more  is  it  the  honor  of  God ;  it  is  the  image  of  God  in  the 
creature  (Eph.  iv.  24).  When  we  take  the  picture  of  a  man,  we 
draw  the  most  beautiful  part,  the  face,  whicn  is  a  member  of  the 
greatest  excellency.   When  God  would  be  drawn  to  the  life,  as  much 
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be,  in  the  spirit  of  bis  creatures,  te  is  drawn  in  this  attribute, 
ng  the  most  beautiful  perfection  of  God,  and  most  valuable 
lim.  Power  is  his  hand  and  arm ;  omniscience,  his  eye ;  mercy, 
iwels ;  eternity,  his  duration ;  his  holiness  ia  his  beauty  (2  Chron. 
I); — "  should  praise  the  beauty  of  holiness."  In  Ps.  xxvii.  4, 
.  desires  "  to  behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  and  inquire  in  hia 
emple ;"  that  is,  the  holiness  of  God  manifested  in  his  hatred 

in  the  daily  sacrifices.  Holiness  was  the  beauty  of  the  temple 
dvi  11) ;  holy  and  beautiful  house  are  joined  together ;  much 
bhebeautyofGod  that  dwelt  in  the  sanctuary.  This  renders  him 
'  to  all  his  innocent  creatures,  though  formidable  to  the  guilty 

A  heathen  philosopher  could  call  it  the  beauty  of  the  Divine 
«,  and  say,  that  Groa  was  not  so  happy  by  an  eternity  of  life, 
an  excellency  of  virtue.™  And  the  angels'  song  intimate  it  to 
.  glory  (Isa.  vi.  8);  "The  whole  earth  is  full  of  thy  glory;"  that 
bis  holiness  in  his  laws,  and  in  his  Judgments  against  sin,  that 
the  attribute  applauded  by  them  before. 

[t  is  his  very  life.  So  it  is  called  (Eph.  iv,  18),  "Alienated 
the  life  of  God,"  that  is,  from  the  holiness  of  God ;  speaking  of 
tposite  to  it,  the  uncleanness  and  profaneness  of  the  Gentiles. 
re  only  alienated  from  that  which  we  are  bound  to  imitate;  but 
3  the  perfection  alwav  set  out  as  the  pattern  of  our  actions, 
re  holy,  as  lam  holy;  no  other  is  proposed  as  our  copy;  alien- 
rom  that  puritv  of  God,  which  is  as  much  as  his  life,  without 
I  he  could  not  live.  If  he  were  stripped  of  this,  he  would  be  a 
God,  more  than  by  the  want  of  any  other  perfection.  His 
ing  by  it  intimates  as  much ;  he  swears  often  by  his  own  life ; 
I  hve,  saith  the  Lord :"  so  he  swears  by  his  holiness,  as  if  it 
bis  life,  and  more  his  life  than  any  other.  Let  me  not  live,  or 
3  not  be  holy,  are  all  one  in  his  oath.  His  Deity  could  not 
e  the  life  of  his  purity. 

As  it  seems  to  challenge  an  excellency  above  all  his  other  per- 
Q.'i,  SO  it'is  the  glory  qf  all  the  rest  As  it  is  the  glory  of  the  God- 
so  it  is  the  glory  of  every  perfection  in  the  Godhead.  As  his 
r  is  the  strength  of  them,  so  his  holiness  is  the  beauty  of  them, 
1  would  be  weak,  without  almightiness  to  back  them,  so  all 
i  be  uncomely  without  holiness  to  adorn  them.  Should  this  be 
i,  all  the  rest  would  lose  their  honor  and  their  comfortable 
;y :  as,  at  the  same  instant  that  the  sun  should  lose  its  light,  it 
1  lose  its  heat,  its  strength,  its  generative  and  quickening  virtue, 
acerity  is  the  lustre  of  every  grace  in  a  Christian,  so  is  purity 
)lendor  of  everr  attribute  in  the  Godhead.  His  justice  is  a 
justice ;  his  wisdom  a  holy  wisdom ;  his  arm  of  power  a  holy 
Ps.  xGviii.  1);  his  truth  or  promise  a  holy  promise  (Ps.  cv.  42). 
and  true  go  hand  in  hand  (Bev.  vi.  10).  His  name,  which 
iea  all  bis  attributes  in  conjunction,  is  holy  (Ps.  ciii,  1);  yea, 
"righteous  in  all  his  ways,  and  holy  in  all  his  works"  (Pa.  cxlv, 
it  is  the  rule  of  all  his  acts,  the  source  of  all  his  punishments. 
^ry  attribute  of  the  Deity  were  a  distinct  member,  purity  would 
J  form,  the  soul,  the  spirit  to  animate  them.  Without  it,  his 
■  Plutarch  EuguluD.  de  Pereoni  FtiiL  lib.  S,  cap.  6, 
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patience  would  be  an  indulgence  to  sin,  his  mercy  a  fondness,  hii 
wrath  a  madness,  his  power  a  tyranny,  his  wisdom  an  unworthy 
subtilty.  It  is  this  giyes  a  decorum  to  alL  His  mercy  is  not  ex- 
ercised without  it,  since  I^  pardons  none  but  those  that  have  an 
interest,  by  union,  in  the  obedience  of  a  Mediator,  whieh  was. so 
delightful  to  his  infinite  purity.  His  justice,  which  guilty  man  is 
apt  to  tax  with  cruelty  and  violence  in  the  exercise  of  it,  is  not  acted 
out  of  the  compass  of  this  rule.  In  acts  of  man's  vindictive  justice 
there  is  something  of  impurity,  perturbation,  passion,  some  mixture 
of  cruelty;  but  none  of  these  fell  upon  God  m  the  severest  acts  of 
wrath,  when  God  appears  to  Ezeldel,  in  the  resemblance  of  fire, 
to  signify  his  an^r  against  the  house  of  Judah  for  their  idolatry, 
"  from  ms  loins  downward"  there  was  "the  appearance  of  fire;"  but, 
from  the  loins  upward,  "  the  .appearance  of  brightness,  as  the  color  of 
amber"  (Ezek.  viii.  2).  His  heart  is  dear  in  his  most  terrible  acta 
of  vengeance ;  it  is  a  pure  flame,  wherewith  he  scorcheth  and  bums 
his  enemies :  he  is  holy  in  the  most  fiery  appearance.  This  attribute, 
therefore,  is  never  so  much  applauded,  as  when  his  sword  hath  been 
drawn,  and  he  hath  manifested  the  greatest  fierceness  against  his  ene- 
mies. The  magnificent  and  triumphant  expression  of  it  in  the  text, 
follows  just  upon  God'p  miraculous  defeat  and  ruin  of  the  Egyptian 
army:  "The  sea  cover.  1  them;  they  sank  as  lead  in  the  nughty 
waters :"  then  it  follows,  "  Who  is  like  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  glorious 
in  holiness?"  And  when  it  was  so  celebrated  by  the  seraphims  (Lsa. 
vi.  3),  it  was  when  the  "  posts  moved,  and  the  house  was  filled  with 
smoke"  (ver.  4),  which  are  signs  of  anger  (Ps.  xviii.  7,  8).  And 
when  he  was  about  to  send  Isaiah  upon  a  message  of  spiritual  and 
temporal  judgments,  that  he  would  make  the  "  heart  of  that  people 
fat,  and  their  ears  heavy,  and  their  eyes  shut;  waste  their  cities  with- 
out inhabitant,  and  their  houses  without  man,  and  make  the  land 
desolate"  (ver.  9-12):  and  the  angels  which  here  applaud  him  for 
his  holiness,  are  the  executioners  of  his  justice,  and  here  called  sera- 
phims, from  burning  or  fiery  spirits,  as  being  the  ministers  of  hia 
wrath.  His  justice  is  part  of  his  holiness,  whereby  he  doth  reduce 
into  order  those  things  that  are  out  of  order.  When  he  is  consuming 
men  by  his  fury,  he  doth  not  diminish,  but  manifest  purity  (Zeph. 
iii.  5) ;  "  The  just  Lord  is  in  the  midst  of  her ;  he  will  do  no  iniquity." 
Every  action  of  his  is  free  from  all  tincture  of  eviL  It  is  also  cele- 
brated mth  praise,  by  the  four  beasts  about  his  throne,  when  he  ap- 
pears in  a  covenant  garb  with  a  rainbow  about  his  throne,  and  yet  with 
thunderings  and  lightnings  shot  against  his  enemies  (Bev.  iv.  8, 
compared  with  ver.  8,  5),  to  show  that  all  his  acts  of  mercy,  as  well 
as  justice,  are  clear  frpm  any  stain.  This  is  the  crown  of  all  his 
attributes,  the  life  of  all  his  decrees,  the  brightness  of  all  his  actions: 
nothing  is  decreed  by  him,  nothing  is  acted  by  him,  but  what  is 
worthy  of  the  dignity,  and  becoming  the  honor,  of  this  attribute. 

For  the  better  imderstanding  this  attribute,  observe,  I.  The  nature 
of  this  holiness.  II.  The  demonstration  of  it.  III.  The  purity  of 
his  nature  in  all  his  acts  about  sin.    IV.  The  use  of  all  to  ourselves. 

I.  The  nature  of  Divine  holiness  in  general  The  holiness  of  God 
negativdy^  is  a  perfect  and  unpollutepl  freedom  from  all  evil.    As  we 
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obH  gold  pure  that  is  not  embased  by  any  dross,  and  that  garmeDt 
clean  that  is  free  from  any  spot,  so  the  nature  of  God  is  estranged 
from  all  shadow  of  evil,  all  imaginable  contagion.  Positively,  It  is 
the  rectitude  or  integrity  of  the  Divine  nature,  or  that  conformity  of 
it,  in  affection  and  action,  to  the  Divine  will,  as  to  his  eternal  law, 
whereby  he  works  with  a  becomingness  to  his  own  excellency,  and 
whereby  he  hath  a  delight  and  complacency  in  everything  agreeable 
to  his  Will,  and  an  abhorrency  of  everrthing  contrary  thereunto. 
As  there  is  no  darkness  in  his  •understanding,  so  there  is  no  spot  in 
his  will :  as  his  mind  is  possessed  with  all  truth,  so  there  is  no  devia- 
tion in  his  will  from  it  He  loves  all  truth  and  goodne&s ;  he  hates 
all  fidsity  and  evil.  In  regard  of  his  righteousness,  he  loves  right- 
eousness (Ps.  xi.  7);  "  The  righteous  Lord  loveth  righteousness,"  and 
"  hath  no  pleasure  in  wickeoness"  (Ps.  v.  4),  He  values  purity  in 
his  creatures,  and  detests  all  impurity,  whether  inward  or  outward. 
We  may,  indeed,  distinguish  the  holiness  of  God  from  his  righteous- 
ness in  our  conceptions :  holiness  is  a  perfection  absolutely  considered 
in  the  nature  of  God;  righteousness,  a  perfection,  as  referred  to 
others,  in  his  actions  towards  them  and  upon  them.i> 

In  particular,  this  property  of  the  Divine  nature  is,  1.  An  essential 
and  necessary  perfection :  he  is  essentially  and  necessarily  holy.  It 
is  the  essential  glory  of  his  nature :  his  holiness  is  as  necessary  as  his 
being ;  as  necessary  as  his  omniscience :  as  he  cannot  but  know  what 
is  right,  so  he  cannot  but  do  what  is  just.  His  understanding  is  not 
as  created  understanding,  capable  of  ignorance  as  well  as  knowledge; 
BO  his  will  is  not  as  created  wills,  capable  of  unrighteousness,  as  well 
as  righteousness.  There  can  be  no  contradiction  or  contrariety  in 
the  Divine  nature,  to  know  what  is  right,  and  to  do  what  is  wrong ; 
if  so,  there  would  be  a  diminution  of  his  blessedness,  he  would  not 
be  a  God  alway  blessed,  "  blessed  forever,"  as  he  is  (Bom.  ix.  6). 
He  is  as  necessarily  holy,  as  he  is  necessarily  God ;  as  necessarily 
without  sin,  as  without  change.  As  he  was  God  from  eternity,  so  he 
was  holy  firom  eternity.  He  was  gracious,  merciful,  just  in  nis  own 
nature,  and  also  holy;  though  no  creature  had  been  framed  by  him 
to  exercise  his  grace,  mercy,  justice,  or  holiness  upon.®  If  God 
had  not  created  a  world,  he  had,  in  his  own  nature,  been  Almighty, 
and  able  to  create  a  world.  If  there  never  had  been  anything  but 
himself  yet  he  had  been  omniscient,  knowing  everything  that  was 
within  the  verge  and  compass  of  his  infinite  power;  so  he  was  pure 
in  his  own  nature,  though  he  never  had  brought  forth  any  rational 
creature  whereby  to  manifest  tins  purity.  These  jperfections  are  so 
necessary,  that  the  nature  of  God  could  not  subsist  without  them. 
And  the  acts  of  those,  ad  intra^  or  within  himself,  are  necessary ;  for 
being  omniscient  in  nature,  there  must  be  an  act  of  knowledge  of 
himself  and  his  own  nature.  Being  infinitely  holy,  an  act  of  holiness 
in  infinitely  loving  himself,  must  necessarily  flow  from  this  perfec- 
tion.? As  the  Divine  will  cannot  but  be  perfect,  so  it  cannot  be 
wanting  to  render  the  highest  love  to  itself,  to  its  goodness,  to  the 
Divine  nature,  which  is  due  to  him.    Indeed,  the  acts  of 'those,  ad 

■  Martin,  de  Deo,  p.  86.  *  Turretin.  de  Satisfact  p.  28« 

r  Ochino,  Pi  edic.  Part  III.  Bodic  51,  pp.  847,  848. 
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extra f  are  not  -necessary,  but  upon  a  condition.  To  love  Tighteotifl^ 
hesSj  without  himself  or  to  detect  sin,  or  inflict  punishment  for  the 
committing  of  it,  could  not  have  been,  had  there  been  no  righteous 
creature  for  him  to  love,  no  sinning  creature  for  him  to  loathe,  and 
to  exercise  his  justice  upon,  as  the  object  of  punishment.  Some 
attributes  require  a  condition  to  make  the  acts  of  them  necessary; 
as  it  is  at  God's  liberty,  whether  he  will  create  a  rational  creature, 
or  no ;  but  when  he  decrees  to  make  either  angel  or  man,  it  is  neces* 
sary,  from  the  perfection  of  his  nature,  to  make  them  righteov^.  It 
is  at  Grod's  liberty  whether  he  will  speak  to  man,  or  no;  but  if  he 
doth,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  speak  that  which  is  false,  because 
of  his  infinite  perfection  of  veracity.  It  is  at  his  liberty  whether  he 
will  permit  a  creature  to  sin ;  but  if  he  sees  good  to  suffer  it,  it  is  im- 
possible bat  that  he  should  detest  that  creature  that  goes  cross  to  his 
righteous  nature.  His  holiness  is  not  solely  an  act  of  his  will,  for 
then  he  might  be  tmholy  as  well  as  holy;  he  might  love  iniquity 
and  hate  righteousness ;  he  might  then  command  that  which  is  good, 
and  afterwards  command  that  which  is  bad  and  unworthy;  for  what 
is  only  an  act  of  his  will,  and  not  belonging  to  his  nature,  is  indiffer- 
ent to  him.  As  the  positive  law  he  gave  to  Adam,  of  not  eating  the 
forbidden  fruit,  was  a  pure  act  of  his  will,  he  might  have  given  him 
liberty  to  eat  of  it,  if  he  had  pleased,  as  well  as  prohibited  him.  But 
what  IS  moral  and  good  in  its  own  nature,  is  necessarily  willed  by  God, 
and  cannot  be  changed  by  him,  because  of  the  transcendent  eminency 
of  his  nature,  and  righteousness  of  his  will.  As  it  is  impossible  for 
God  to  command  his  creature  to  hate  him,  or  to  dispense  with  a 
creature  for  not  loving»him, — for  this  would  be  to  command  a  thing 
intrinsically  evil,  the  highest  ingratitude,  the  very  spirit  of  all  wick- 
edness, which  consists  in  the  hatine  God, — ^yet,  though  God  be  thus 
necessarily  holy,  he  is  not  so  by  a  bare  and  simple  necessity,  as  the 
sun  shines,  or  the  fire  burns ;  but  by  a  free  necessity,  not  compelled 
thereunto,  but  inclined  from  the  fulness  of  the  perfection  of  his  own 
nature  and  will;  so  as  by  no  means  he  can  be- unholy,  because  he 
wUl  not  be  unholy;  it  is  against  his  nature  to  be  so. 

2.  God  is  only  absolutely  holy ;  "  There  is  none  holy  as  the 
Lord"  (1  Sam.  ii.  2) ;  it  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  his  nature ;  as 
there  is  none  good  but  God,  so  none  holy  but  God.  No  crea- 
ture can  be  essentially  holy,  because  mutable ;  holiness  is  the  sub- 
stance of  God,  but  a  quality  and  accident  in  a  creature.  God  is  in- 
finitely holy,  creatures  finitely  holy.  He  is  holy  from  himself,  crea- 
tures are  holy  by  derivation  from  him.  He  is  not  only  holy,  but 
holiness;  holiness  in  the  highest  degree,  is  his  sole  prerogative.  As 
the  highest  heaven  is  called  the  heaven  of  heavens,  because  it  em- 
braceth  in  its  circle  all  *the  heavens,  and  contains  the  magnitude  of 
them,  and  hath  a  greater  vastness  above  all  that  it  encloseth,  so  is 
God  the  Holy  of  holies ;  lie  contains  the  holiness  of  all  creatures  put 
together,  and  infinitely  more.  As  all  the  wisdom,  excellency,  and 
power  of  the  creatures  if  compared  with  the  wisdom,  excellency,  and 
power  of  God,  is  but  folly,  vileness,  and  weakness ;  so  the  highest 
created  purity,  if  set  in  parallel  with  God,  is  but  impurity  and  un- 
cleanness  (Rev.  xv.  4) :  "  Thou  only  art  holy."    It  is  like  the  light 
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of  a  glow-worm  to  that  of  the  sun  (Job  xiii.  15) ;  *'  The  heavens  are 
not  pure  in  his  sight,  and  his  angels  he  charged  with  follj^'  (Job 
iv.  18).  Though  Sod  hath  crowned  the  angels  with  an  unspotted 
sanctity,  and  placed  them  in  a  habitation  of  glory,  yet,  as  illustrious 
as  they  are,  they  have  an  unworthiness  in  their  own  nature  to  ap- 
pear iJefore  the  throne  of  so  holy  a  God ;  their  holiness  grows  dim 
and  pale  in  his  presence.  It  is  but  a  weak  shadow  of  that  Divine 
purity,  whose  light  is  so  glorious,  that  it  makes  them  cover  their 
£Efcces  out  of  weakness  to  behold  it,  and  cover  their  feet  out  of  shame 
in  themselves.  They  are  not  pure  in  his  sight,  because,  though  they 
love  God  (which  is  a  principle  of  holiness)  as  much  as  they  can, 
yet,  not  so  much  as  he  deserves ;  they  love  him  with  the  intensest 
degree,  according  to  their  power ;  but  not  with  the  intensest  degree, 
according  to  his  own  amiableness ;  for  they  cannot  infinitely  love 
God,  unless  they  were  as  infinite  as  God,  and  had  an  understanding 
of  his  perfections  equal  with  himself  and  as  immense  as  his  own 
knowledge.  God,  having  an  infinite  knowledge  of  himself,  can  only 
have  an  infinite  love  to  himselfj  and,  consequently,  an  infinite  holi- 
ness without  any  defect;  because  he  loves  himself  according  t6  the 
vastness  of  his  own  amiableness,  which  no  finite  being  can.  There^ 
fore,  though  the  angels  be  exempt  from  corruption  and  soil,  they 
cannot  enter  into  comparison  with  the  purity  of  God,  without  ac- 
knowledgment of  a  dimness  in  themselves.  Besides,  he  charges 
them  with  foUy,  and  puts  no  trust  in  them ;  because  they  have  the 
power  of  sinning,  though  not  the  act  of  sinning ;  they  have  a  pos- 
sible folly  in  their  own  nature  to  be  charged  with.  Holiness  is  a 
quality  separable  from  them,  but  it  is  inseparable  from  God.  Uad 
tikey  not  at  first  a  mutability  in  their  nature,  none  of  them  could 
have  sinned,  there  had  been  no  devils;  but  because  some  of  them 
ginned,  the  rest  might  have  sinned.  And  though  the  standing 
angels  shall  never  be  changed,  yet  they  are  still  changeable  in  their 
own  nature,  and  their  standing  is  due  to  grace,  not  to  nature ;  and 
though  they  shall  be  for  ever  preserved,  yet  they  are  not,  nor  ever 
can  be,  immutable  by  nature,  for  then  they  should  stand  upon  the 
same  bottom  with  God  himself;  but  they  are  supported  by  grace 
against  that  changeableness  of  nature  wmch  is  essential  to  a  crea- 
ture; the  Creator  only  hath  immortality,  that  is,  immutability 
(1  Tim.  iii.  16).  It  is  as  certain  a  truth,  that  no  creature  can  be 
naturally  immutable  and  impeccable,  as  that  God  cannot  create  any 
anything  actually  polluted  and  imperfect.  It  is  as  possible  that 
the  highest  creature  may  sin,  as  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be  anni- 
hilated;  it  may  become  not  holy,  as  it  may  become  not  a  crea- 
ture, but  nothing.  The  holiness  of  a  creature  may  be  reduced 
into  nothing,  as  well  as  his  substance;  but  the  holiness  of  the 
Creator  cannot  be  dimiaished,  dimmed,  or  overshadowed  (James  i. 
17):  "  He  is  the  Father  of  lights,  with  whom  is  no  variableness  or 
shadow  of  turning."  It  is  as  impossible  his  holiness  should  be 
blottedy  as  that  his  Deity  should  be  extinguished :  for  whatsoever 
creature  hath  essentially  such  or  such  qualities,  cannot  be  stripped 
of  them,  without  being  turned  out  of  its  essence.  As  a  man  is  es- 
sentially rational ;  and  if  he  ceaseth  to  be  rational,  he  ceaseth  to  be 
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man.  The  sun  is  esaentially  luminous;  if  it  should  become  dark  in 
its  own  body,  it  would  cease  to  be  the  sun.  In  regard  to  this  ahso- 
lute  and  only  holiness  of  God,  it  is  thrice  repeated  by  the  seraphiins 
(Isa.  vi.  8).  The  three-fold  repetition  of  a  word  notes  the  certainty 
or  absoluteness  of  the  thing,  or  the  irreveraibleness  of  the  resolve; 
as  (Ezek.  xxi.  27),  "  I  will  overturn,  overturn,  overturn,"  notes  the 
certainty  of  the  judgment;  ako,  (Rev.  viii.  8),  "  Woe,  woe,  woe;" 
three  times  repeated,  signifies  the  same.  The  holiness  of  God  is  so 
absolutely  peculiar  to  him,  that  it  can  no  more  be  expressed  in 
creatures,  than  his  omnipotence,  whereby  they  may  be  able  to  create 
a  world ;  or  his  omniscience,  whereby  they  mav  be  capable  of  know- 
ing all  things,  and  knowing  God  as  he  knows  himself 

3.  God  is  so  holy,  that  he  cannot  possibly  approve  of  any  evil  done 
bv  another,  but  doth  perfectly  abhor  it;  ii  would  not  else  be  a 
glorious  holiness  (Ps.  v.  8).  "  He  hath  no  pleasure  in  wickedness." 
He  doth  not  only  love  that  which  is  just,  but  abhor,  with  a  perfect 
hatred,  all  things  contrary  to  the  rule  of  righteousness.  Holiness 
can  no  more  approve  of  sin  than  it  can  commit  it :  to  be  delighted 
with  the  evil  in  another^s  act,  contracts  a  guilt,  as  well  as  the  com* 
mission  of  it ;  for  approbation  of  a  thing  is  a  consent  to  it  Some- 
times the  approbation  of  an  evil  in  another  is  a  more  grievous 
crime  than  the  act  itself,  as  appears  in  Bom.  i.  32,  who  knowing 
the  judgment  of  God,  "not  only"  do  the  same,  but  have  pleasure  in 
them  that  do  it ;"  where  the  "  not  only"  manifests  it  to  be  a  neater  goilt 
to  take  pleasure  in  them.  Every  sin  is  aggravated  by  the  dehght  in  it; 
to  take  pleasure  in  the  evil  of  another's  action,  shows  a  more  ardent 
affection  and  love  to  sin,  than  the  committer  himself  may  have.  This, 
therefore,  can  as  little  fall  upon  God,  as  to  do  an  evil  act  himself;  yetj 
as  a  man  may  be  delighted  with  the  consequences  of  another's  sin, 
as  it  may  occasion  some  public  good,  or  private  good  to  the  guilty 
person,  as  sometimes  it  may  be  an  occasion  of  his  repentance,  wh^ 
the  horridness  of  a  fact  stares  him  in  the  face,  and  occasions  a  self- 
reflection  for  that,  and  other  crimes,  which  is  attended  with  an  in- 
dignation against  them,  and  sincere  remorse  for  them ;  so  Ood  is 
pleased  with  those  good  things  his  goodness  and  wisdom  bring  forth 
upon  the  occasion  of  sin.  But  in  regard  of  his  holiness,  he  cannot 
approve  of  the  evil,  whence  his  infinite  wisdom  drew  forth  his  own 
glory,  and  his  creature's  good.  His  pleasure  is  not  in  the  sinftd  act 
of  the  creature,  but  in  the  act  of  his  own  goodness  and  skill,  turn- 
iuff  it  to  another  end  than  what  the  creature  aimed  at 

(1.)  He  abhors  it  necessarily.  Holiness  is  the  glory  of  the  Deity, 
therefore  necessary.  The  nature  of  God  is  so  holy,  that  he  cannot 
but  hate  it  (Hab.  i,  18) :  "  Thou  art  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold 
evil,  and  canst  not  look  on  iniquity :"  he  is  more  opposite  to  it  than 
light  to  darkness,  and,  therefore,  it  can  expect  no  countenance  from 
him.  A  love  of  holiness  cannot  be  withodt  a  hatred  of  everything 
that  is  contrary  to  it.  As  God  necessarily  loves  himself  so  he  must 
necessarily  hate  everything  that  is  against  himself:  and  as  he  loves 
himself  for  his  own  excellency  and  holiness,  he  must  necessarily  d^ 
test  whatsoever  is  repugnant  to  his  holiness,  because  of  the  evil  <rf 
it    Since  he  is  infimtely  good,  he  cannot  but  love  goodness^  as  it  10 
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a  resemblance  to  himself  and  cannot  but  abhor  nnrighteonsness,  as  be- 
ing most  distant  from  him,  and  contrary  to  him.  If  he  have  any 
esteem  for  his  own  perfections,  he  must  needs  have  an  implacable 
aversion  to  all  that  is  so  repugnant  to  him,  that  would,  if  it  were 
possible,  destroy  him,  and  is  a  point  directed,  not  only  against  his 
lory,  but  against  his  life.  If  ne  did  not  hate  it,  he  would  hate 
imself :  for  since  righteousness  is  his  image,  and  sin  would  deface 
his  image ;  if  he  did  not  love  his  image,  and  loathe  what  is  against 
his  image,  he  would  loathe  himself,  he  would  be  an  enemy  to  his 
own  nature.  Nay,  if  it  were  possible  for  him  to  love  it,  it  were 
possible  for  him  not  to  be  holy,  it  were  possible  then  for  him  to  deny 
nimself,  and  will  that  he  were  no  God,  which  is  a  palpable  contra- 
diction.q  Yet  this  necessity  in  God  of  hating  sin,  is  not  a  brutish 
necessity,  such  as  is  in  mere  animals,  that  avoid,  by  a  natural  in- 
Btinct,  not  of  choice,  what  is  prejudicial  to  them ;  but  most  free,  as 
well  as  necessary,  arising  from  an  infinite  knowledge  of  his  own  na- 
tnre,  and  of  the  evil  nature  of  sin,  and  the  contrariety  of  it  to  his 
own  excellency,  and  the  order  of  his  works. 

(2.)  Therefore  intensely.  Nothing  do  men  act  for  more  than  their 
glory.  As  he  doth  infinitely,  and  therefore  perfectly  know  himself, 
80  he  infinitely,  and  therefore  perfectly  knows  what  is  contrary  to 
himself,  and,  as  according  to  the  manner  and  measure  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  himself,  is  his  love  to  himself,  as  infinite  as  his  knowledge, 
and  therefore  inexpressible  and  imconceivable  by  us :  so,  from  tlio 
perfection  of  his  knowledge  of  the  evil  of  sin,  which  is  infinitely 
above  what  any  creature  can  have,  doth  arise  a  displeasure  against 
it  suitable  to  that  knowledge.  In  creatures  the  degrees  of  affection 
to,  or  aversion  from  a  thing,  are  suited  to  the  strength  of  their  ap- 
prehensions of  the  good  or  evil  in  them.  God  knows  not  only  me 
workers  of  wickedness,  but  the  wickedness  of  their  works  (Job  xi 
11),  for  "  he  knows  vain  men,  he  sees  wickedness  also."  The  ve- 
hemency  of  this  hatred  is  expressed  variously  in  Scripture ;  he 
loathes  it  so,  that  he  is  impatient  of  beholding  it ;  the  very  sight  of  it 
affects  him  with  detestation  (Hab.  i.  IS) ;  he  hates  the  first  spark  of 
it  in  the  imagination  (Zech.  viii.  17) ;  #ith  what  variety  of  expres- 
sions doth  he  repeat  his  indignation  at  their  polluted  services  (Amos 
V.  21,  22);  *'  I  hate,  I  detest,  I  despise,  I  will  not  smell,  I  will  not 
r^aid ;  take  away  from  me  the  noise  of  thy  songs,  I  will  not  hear  I" 
So,  (Isa.  i.  14),  "  My  soul  hates,  they  are  a  trouble  to  me,  I  am 
weary  to  bear  them."  It  is  the  abominable  thing  iJiat  he  hates  (Jer. 
xliv.  4) ;  he  is  vexed  and  fretted  at  it  (Isa.  Ixiii.  10 ;  Ezek.  xvi.  83). 
He  abhors  it  so,  that  his  hatred  redounds  upon  the  person  that  com- 
mits it.  (Ps.  V.  5),  "  He  hates  all  workers  of  iniquity."  Sin  is  the 
only  primary  object  of  his  displeasure :  he  is  not  displeased  with  the 
nature  of  man  as  man,  for  that  was  derived  from  him ;  but  with  the 
nature  of  man  as  sinful,  which  is  from  the  sinner  himself.  When  a 
man  hath  but  one  object  for  the  exercise  of  all  his  anger,  it  is 
stronger  than  when  diverted  to  many  objects :  a  mighty  torrent, 
when  diverted  into  many  streams,  is  weaker  than  when  it  comes  in 
a  foil  body  upon  one  place  only.    The  infinite  anger  and  hatred  of 

<i  Turretiix  de  Satisfact.  pp.  35,  86. 
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God,  which  is  as  infinite  as  his  love  and  mercy,  has  no  other  object^ 
against  which  he  directs  the  mighty  force  of  it,  but  only  unright 
eousness.  He  hates  no  person  for  all  the  penal  evils  upon  him,  though 
they  were  more  by  ten  thousand  times  than  Job  was  struck  with, 
but  only  for  his  sin.  Again,  sin  being  only  evil,  and  an  unmixed 
evil,  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  can  abate  the  detestation  of  God,  or 
balance  his  hatred  of  it;  there  is  not  the  least  grain  of  goodness  in 
it,  to  incline  him  to  the  least  affection  to  any  part  of  it.  This  ha- 
tred cannot  but  be  intense ;  for  as  the  more  any  creature  is  sancti- 
fied,  the  more  is  he  advanced  in  the  abhorrence  of  that  which  is 
contrary  to  holiness ;  therefore,  God  being  the  highest,  most  absolute 
and  infinite  holiness,  doth  infinitely,  and  therefore  intensely,  hate 
unholiness;  being  infinitely  righteous,  doth  infinitely  abhor  un- 
righteousness ;  being  infinitely  true,  doth  infinitely  abhor  falsity,  as 
it  is  the  greatest  and  most  detormed  evil'.  As  it  is  from  the  rights 
eousness  of  his  nature  that  he  hath  a  content  and  satis&ction  in 
righteousness  (Ps.  xi.  7),  "The  righteous  Lord  loveth  righteous 
ness ;"  so  it  is  from  the  same  righteousness  of  his  nature,  that  hed& 
tests  whatsoever  is  morally  evil :  as  his  nature  therefore  is  infinite 
so  must  his  abhoirence  be. 

(3.)  Therefore  universally,  because  necessarily  and  intensely.  He 
doth  not  hate  it  in  one,  and  indulge  it  in  another,  but  loathes  it 
wherever  he  finds  it ;  not  one  worker  of  iniquity  is  exempt  from  it 
(Ps.  V.  5) :  "  Thou  hat^t  all  workers  of  iniquity."  For  it  is  not 
sin,  as  in  this  or  that  person,  or  as  great  or  little ;  but  sin,  as  sin  is 
the  object  of  his  hatred ;  and,  therefore,  let  the  person  be  never  so 
great,  and  have  particular  characters  of  his  image  upon  him,  it  se- 
cures him  not  from  God's  hatred  of  any  evil  action  he  shall  comndt. 
He  is  a  jealous  God,  jealous  of  his  glory  (Exod.  xx.  6);  a  metaphor, 
taken  from  jealous  husbands,  who  will  not  endure  the  least  adultery 
in  their  wives,  nor  God  the  least  defection  of  man  from  his  law. 
Every  act  of  sin  is  a  spiritual  adultery,  denying  God  to  be  the  chief 
good,  and  giving  that  prerogative  by  that  act  to  some  vile  thing. 
He  loves  it  no  more  in  his  own  people  than  he  doth  in  his  enemies; 
he  frees  them  not  from  his  rod,  the  testimony  of  his  loathing  their 
crimes :  whosoever  sows  iniquity,  shall  reap  affliction.  It  might  be 
thought  that  he  affected  their  dross,  if  he  did  not  refine  them,  and 
loved  their  filth,  if  he  did  not  cleanse  them ;  because  of  his  detesta- 
tion of  their  sin,  he  will  not  spare  them  from  the  furnace,  though 
because  of  love  to  their  persons  in  Christ,  he  will  exempt  thera  from 
Tophet.  How  did  the  sword  ever  and  anon  drop  down  upon  David's 
feimily,  after  his  unworthy  dealing  in  Uriah's  case,  and  cut  off  ever 
and  anon  some  of  the  branches  of  it  ?  He  doth  sometimes  punish 
it  more  severely  in  this  life  in  his  own  people,  than  in  others.  Upon 
Jonah's  disobedience  a  storm  pursues  him,  and  a  whale  devours  him, 
while  the  profane  world  lived  in  their  lusts  without  control.  Moses, 
for  one  act  of  unbelief,  is  excluded  from  Canaan,  when  greater  sin- 
ners attained  that  happiness.  It  is  not  a  light  punishment,  but  a 
vengeance  he  takes  on  their  inventions  (Ps.  xcix,  8),  to  manifest  that 
he  hates  sin  as  sin,  and  not  because  the  worst  persons  commit  it. 
Perhaps,  had  a  profane  man  touched  the  ark,  the  hand  of  God  had 
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not  so  suddenly  reached  liim ;  but  when  Uzzah,  a  mai^  zealous  fo? 
him,  as  may  be  supposed  by  his  care  for  the  support  of  the  tottering 
ark,  would  step  out  of  his  place,  he  strikes  him  down  for  his  dis- 
obedient action,  by  the  aide  of  the  ark,  which  he  would  indirectly 
(as  not  being  a  Levite)  sustain  (2  Sam.  vL  7).  Nor  did  our  Saviour 
80  sharply  reprove  the  Pharisees,  and  turn  so  short  from  them  as  he 
did  from  Peter,  when  he  gave  a  carnal  advice,  and  contrary  to  that 
wherein  was  to  be  the  greatest  manifestation  of  God's  holiness,  viz. 
the  death  of  Christ  (Matt  xvL  28).  He  calls  him  Satan,  a  name 
sharper  than  the  title  of  the  devil's  children  wherewith  he  marked 
the  rharisees,  and  given  (besides  him)  to  none  but  Judas,  who  made 
a  profession  of  love  to  him,  and  was  outwardly  ranked  in  the  num- 
ber of  his  disciples.  A  gardener  hates  a  weed  the  more  for  being 
in  the  bed  with  the  most  precious  flowers.  God's  hatred  is  univer- 
sally fixed  against  sin,  ^nd  he  hates  it  as  much  in  those  whose  per- 
sons shall  not  fall  under  his  eternal  anger,  as  being  secured  in  the 
arms  of  a  Bedeemer,  by  whom  the  guilt  is  wiped  off,  and  the  filth 
shall  be  totally  washed  away :  though  he  hates  their  sin,  and  cannot 
but  hate  it,  yet  he  loves  their  persons,  as  being  united  as  members 
to  the  Mediator  and  mystical  Head.  A  man  may  love  a  gangrened 
member,  because  it  is  a  member  of  his  own  body,  or  a  member  of  a 
dear  relation,  but  he  loathes  the  gangrene  in  it  more  than  in  those 
wherein  he  is  not  so  much  concerned.  Though  God's  hatred  of  be- 
lievers' persons  is  removed  by  faith  in  the  satisfactory  death  of  Jesus 
Christ,  yet  his  antipathy  against  sin  was  not  taken  away  by  that 
blood ;  nay,  it  was  impossible  it  should.  It  was  never  designed,  nor. 
bad  it  any  capacity  to  alter  the  unchangeable  nature  of  God,  but  to 
manifest  the  unspottedi^eas  of  his  will,  and  his  eternal  aversion  to 
anything  that  was  contrary  to  the  purity  of  his  Being,  and  the 
righteousness  of  his  laws. 

(4.)  Perpetually:  this  must  necessarily  follow  upon  the  others. 
He  can  no  more  cease  to  hate  impurity  than  he  can  cease  to  love^ 
holiness :  if  he  should  in  the  least  instant  approve  of  anything  that 
is  filthy,  in  that  moment  he  would  disapprove  of  his  own  nature  and 
being ;  there  would  be  an  interruption  in  his  love  of  himself,  which, 
is  as  eternal  as  it  is  infinite.  Qow  can  he  love  any  sin  which  is  con- 
trary to  his  nature,  but  for  one  moment,  without  hating  his  own  na- 
ture, which  is  essentially  contrary  to  sin?  Two  contraries  cannot  be 
loved  at  the  same  time ;  God  must  first  begin  to  hate  himself  before 
he  can  approve  of  any  evil  which  is  directly  opposite  to  himself 
We,  indeed,  are  changed  with  a  temptation,  sometimes  bear  an  afiec.  • 
tion  to  it,  and  sometimes  testify  an  indignation  against  it ;  but  God 
is  always  the  same  without  any  shadow  of  change,  and  ^'  is  angry 
with  the  wicked  every  day"  (rs.  vii.  II),  that  is,  uninterruptedly  in 
the  nature  of  his  anger,  though  not  in  tne  effects  of  it.  God  indeed 
may  be  reconciled  to  the  sinner,  but  never  to  the  sin ;  for  then  he 
should  renounce  himself  deny  his  own  essence  and  his  own  divinitv, 
if  his  inclinations  to  the  love  of  goodness,  and  his  aversion  from  evil, 
ix>uld  be  changed,  if  he  suffered  the  contempt  of  the  one,  and  en* 
oouraged  the  practice  of  the  other. 
I  .4.  God  is  so  holy,  that  he  cannot  but  love  holiness  in  others* 
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Not  that  he  owes  anything  to  his  creature,  but  from  the  unspeakable 
holiness  of  his  nature,  whence  affections  to  all  things  that  bear  a  re- 
semblance of  him  do  flow ;  as  light  shoots  out  from  the  sun,  or  anj 
glittering  body :  it  is  essential  to  the  infinite  righteousness  of  his  na- 
ture  to  love  righteousness  wherever  he  beholds  it  (Ps.  xi.  7) :  "  The 
righteous  Lord  loveth  righteousness."  He  cannot,  \  ^cause  of  his  na- 
ture, but  love  that  which  bears  some  agreement  with  his  nature,  that 
which  is  the  curious  draught  of  his  own  wisdom  and  purity :  he  can- 
not but  be  delighted  with  a  copy  of  himself:  he  would  not  have  a 
holy  nature,  if  he  did  not  love  holiness  in  every  nature :  his  own 
nature  would  be  denied  by  him,  if  he  did  not  affect  everything  that 
had  a  stamp  of  his  own  nature  upon  it  There  was  indeed  nothing 
without  God,  that  could  invite  nim  to  manifest  such  goodness  to 
man,  as  he  did  in  creation :  but  after  he  had  stamped  that  rational 
nature  with  a  righteousness  convenient  for  it,  it  was  impossible  but 
that  he  should  ardently  love  that  impression  of  himself,  because  he 
loves  his  own  Deity,  and  consequently  all  things  which  are  any  sparks 
^  and  images  of  it :  and  were  the  devils  capable  of  an  act  of  righteous- 
ness, the  holiness  of  his  nature  would  incline  him  to  love  it,  even  in 
those  dark  and  revolted  spirits. 

5.  God  is  so  holy,  that  ne  cannot  positively  will  or  encourage  sin 
in  any.  How  can  he  give  any  encouragement  to  that  which  he  can- 
not in  the  least  approve  of,  or  look  upon  without  loathing,  not  only 
the  crime,  but  tlie  criminal  ?  Light  may  sooner  be  the  cause  cf 
darkness  than  holiness  itself  be  the  cause  of  unholiness,  absolutely 
contrary  to  it :  it  is  a  contradiction,  that  he  that  is  the  Fountain  <x 

food  should  be  the  source  of  evil ;  as  if  the  same  fountain  should 
ubble  up  both  sweet  and  bitter  streams,  salt  and  fresh  (James  iii 
11) ;  since  whatsoever  good  is  in  man  acknowledges  God  for  its  au- 
thor, it  follows  that  men  are  evil  by  their  own  fitult.  There  is  no 
need  for  men  to  be  incited  to  that  to  which  the  corruption  of  their 
own  nature  doth  so  powerfully  bend  them.  Water  nath  a  forcible 
principle  in  its  own  nature  to  carry  it  downward ;  it  needs  no  force 
to  hasten  the  motion :  "  God  tempts  no  man,  but  every  man  is  drawn 
away  by  his  own  lust''  (James  i.  13,  14).  All  the  preparations  for 
glory  are  from  God  (Rom.  ix.  23) ;  but  men  are  said  to  "  be  fitted  to 
destruction"  (ver.  22) ;  but  God  is  not  said  to  fit  them ;  they,  by 
their  iniquities,  fit  themselves  for  ruin,  and  he,  by  his  long-sufferings 
keeps  the  destruction  from  them  for  awhile. 

(1.)  God  cannot  command  any  unrighteousness.  As  all  virtue  is 
summed  up  in  a  love  to  God,  so  all  iniquity  is  summed  up  in  an  en- 
mity to  God :  every  wicked  work  declares  a  man  an  enemy  to  God 
(Col.  i.  21) :  "  enemies  in  your  minds  by  wicked  works."  If  he  could 
command  his  creature  anything  which  bears  an  enmity  in  its  nature 
to  himself,  he  would  then  implicitly  command  the  hatred  of  himself 
and  he  would  be,  in  some  measure,  a  hater  of  himself:  he  that  com- 
mands another  to  deprive  him  of  his  life,  cannot  be  said  to  bear  any 
love  to  his  own  life.  God  can  never  hate  himself,  and  therefore  can- 
not command  anything  that  is  hatefrd  to  him  and  tends  to  a  hating 
of  him,  and  driving  the  creature  further  from  him ;  in  that  very  mo- 
ment that  God  should  command  such  a  thing,  he  would  cease  to  bs 
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gcxKL  What  can  be  more  absurd  to  imagine,  than  that  Infinite 
&oodness  should  enjoin  a  thing  contrary  to  itself  and  contrary  to 
the  essential  duty  of  a  creature,  and  order  him  to  do  anything  that 
bespeaks  an  enmity  to  the  nature  of  the  Creator,  or  a  denouring  and 
disparaging  his  works  ?  God  cannot  but  love  himself,  and  his  own 
goodness ;  he  were  not  otherwise  good;  and,  therefore,  cannot  order 
the  creature  to  do  anything  opposite  to  this  goodness,  or  anything 
hurtful  to  the  creature  itself,  as  unrighteousness  is. 

(2.)  Nor  can  God  secretly  inspire  any  evil  into  us.  It  is  as  much 
against  his  nature  to  incline  the  heart  to  sin  as  it  is  to  command  it: 
88  it  is  impossible  but  that  he  should  love  himself,  and  therefore  im- 
possible to  enjoin  anything  that  teuds  to  a  hatred  of  himself ;  by  the 
same  reason  it  is  as  impossible  that  he  should  infuse  such  a  principle 
in  the  heart,  that  might  carry  a  man  out  to  any  act  of  enmity  against 
him.  To  enjoin  one  thing,  and  incline  to  another,  would  be  an  ar- 
gument of  such  insincerity,  unfaithfulness,  contradiction  to  itself 
that  it  cannot  be  conceived  to  fall  within  the  compass  of  the  Divine 
nature  (Deut.  xxxii.  4),  who  is  a  "  God  without  iniquity,"  because 
"  a  God  of  truth"  and  sincerity,  "just  and  right  is  he."  To  bestow 
excellent  faculties  upon  man  m  creation,  and  incline  him,  by  a  sud- 
den impulsion,  to  thmgs  contrary  to  the  true  end  of  him,  and  induce 
an  inevitable  ruin  upon  that  work  which  he  had  composed  with  so 
much  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  pronounced  good  witn  so  much  de- 
light and  pleasure,  is  inconsistent  with  that  love  which  God  bears  to 
the  creature  of  his  own  framing :  to  incline  his  will  to  that  which 
would  render  him  the  object  of  his  hatred,  the  fuel  for  his  justice, 
and  sink  hiTn  into  deplorable  misery,  it  is  most  absurd,  and  unchris- 
tian-like to  imagine. 

(8.)  Nor  can  God  necessitate  man  to  sin.  Indeed  sin  cannot  be 
committed  by  force ;  there  is  no  sin  but  is  in  some  sort  voluntary ; 
voluntary  in  the  root,  or  voluntary  in  the  branch ;  voluntary  by  an 
immediate  act  of  the  will,  or  volamtary  by  a  general  or  natural  incli- 
nation of  the  will.  That  is  not  a  crime  to  which  a  man  is  violenced, 
without  any  concurrence  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul  to  that  act ;  it  is 
indeed  not  an  act,  but  a  passion ;  a  man  that  is  forced  is  not  an 
agent,  but  a  patient  under  the  force :  but  what  necessity  can  there 
be  upon  man  from  God,  since  he  hath  implanted  such  a  principle  in 
him,  that  he  cannot  desire  anything  but  what  is  good,  either  really 
or  apparently ;  and  if  a  man  mistakes  the  object,  it  is  his  own  fault ; 
for  God  hath  endowed  him  with  reason  to  discern,  and  liberty  of 
wiQ  to  choose  upon  that  judgment.  And  though  it  is  to  be  ac- 
knowledged that  God  hath  an  absolute  sovereign  dominion  over  his 
creature,  without  any  limitation,  and  may  do  what  he  pleases,  and 
dispose  of  it  according  to  his  own  will,  as  a  "  potter  doth  with  his 
vessel"  (Horn.  ix.  21) ;  according  as  the  church  speaks  (Isa.  Ixiv.  8), 
**  We  are  the  clav,  and  thou  our  potter ;  and  we  all  are  the  work  of 
thy  hand ;"  yet  te  cannot  pollute  any  undefiled  creature  by  virtue 
of  that  sovereign  power,  which  he  hatn  to  do  what  he  will  with  it; 
because  such  an  act  would  be  contrary  to  the  foundation  and  right 
of  his  dominion,  which  consists  in  the  excellency  of  his  nature,  nig 
immense  wisdom,  and  unspotted  purity ;  if  God  should  therefore  do 
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any  such  act,  he  would  expunge  the  right  of  hia  dominion  by  blot^ 
ting  out  that  nature  which  renaers  him  fit  for  that  dominion,  and  the 
•  exercise  of  it,^  Any  dominion  which  is  exercised  without  the  rules 
of  goodness,  is  not  a  true  sovereignty,  but  an  insupportable  tyranny. 
God  would  cease  to  be  a  rightful  Sovereign  if  he  ceased  to  be  good ; 
and  he  would  cease  to  be  good,  if  he  did  command,  necessitate,  or  by 
any  positive  operation,  incline  inwardly  the  heart  of  a  creature  di- 
rectly to  that  which  were  morally  evil,  and  contrary  to  the  eminency 
of  his  own  nature.  But  that  we  may  the  better  conceive  of  this,  let 
us  trace  man  in  his  first  fall,'  whereoy  he  subjected  himself  and  all 
his  posterity  to  the  curse  of  the  law  and  hatred  of  God ;  we  shall 
find  no  footsteps,  either  of  precept,  outward  force,  or  inward  impul- 
Bion..  The  plain  stoiy  of  man's  apostasy  dischargeth  God  from  any 
interest  in  the  crime  as  an  encouragement,  and  excuseth  him  from 
any  appearance  of  suspicion,  when  he  showed  him  the  tree  he  had 
reserved,  as  a  mark  of  his  sovereignty,  and  forbad  him  to  eat  of  the 
fruit  of  it ;  he  backed  the  prohibition  with  the  threatening  the  great- 
est evil,  viz.  death ;  which  could  be  iinderstood  to  imply  nothing  leas 
than  the  loss  of  all  his  happiness ;  and  in  that  couched  an  assurance 
of  the  perpetuity  of  his  felicity,  if  he  did  not,  rebelliously,  reach  forth 
his  hand  to  take  and  "eat  of  the  fruit"  (Gen.  ii.  16,  17).  It  is  true 
God  had  given  that  fruit  an  excellency,  "  a  goodness  for  food,  and  a 
pleasantness  to  the  eye"  (Gen.  iiL  6).  He  had  given  man  an  appe- 
tite, whereby  he  was  capable  of  desiring  so  pleasant  a  fruit ;  but  God 
had,  by  creation,  arranged  it  under  the  command  of  reason,  if  man 
would  have  kept  it  in  its  due  obedience;  he  had  fixed  a  severe 
threatening  to  bar  the  unlawAil  excursions  of  it ;  he  had  allowed  him 
a  multitude  of  other  fruits  in  the  garden,  and  given  him  liberty 
enough  to  satisfy  his  curiosity,  in  all,  except  this  only.  Gould  there 
be  anything  more  obUging  to  man,  to  let  God  have  his  reserve  of 
that  one  tree,  than  the  grant  of  all  the  rest ;  and  more  deterring  from 
any  disobedient  attempt  than  so  strict  a  command,  spirited  with  so 
dreadful  a  penalty  ?  God  did  not  solicit  him  to  rebel  against  him ; 
a  solicitation  to  it,  and  a  command  against  it,  were  inconsistent! 
The  devil  assaults  him,  and  God  permitted  it,  and  stands,  as  it  were, 
a  spectator  of  the  issue  of  the  combat.  There  could  be  no  necessity 
upon  man  to  listen  to,  and  entertain  the  suggestions  of  the  serpent ; 
he  had  a  power  to  resist  him,  and  he  had  an  answer  ready  for  all  the 
devil's  arguments,  had  they  been  nlultiplied  to  more  than  they  were ; 
the  opposing  the  order  of  God  had  been  a  sufficient  confutation  of 
all  the  devU's  plausible  reasonings ;  that  Creator,  who  hath  given  me 
iny  being,  hath  ordered  me  not  to  eat  of  it.  Though  the  pleasure 
oi  the  fruit  might  allure  him,  yet  the  force  of  his  reason  might  have 
quelled  the  liquorishness  of  his  sense ;  the  perpetual  thinking  of,  and 
sounding  out,  the  command  of  God,  had  suenced  both  Satan  and  his 
own  appetite ;  had  disarmed  the  tempter,  and  preserved  his  sensitive 
part  in  its  due  subjection.  What  inclination  can  we  suppose  there 
could  be  from  the  Creator,  when,  upon  the  very  first  offer  of  the 
temptation.  Eve  opposes  to  the  tempter  the  prohibition  and  threat- 
ening of  God,  and  strains  it  to  a  higner  peg  than  we  find  God  had 

'  Aisjrald.  Pisert.  pp.  108,  104.  "  Amymld.  DefenB.  de  Gal  via.  pp.  161, 168. 
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delivered  it  in?  For  in  Gen.  ii.  17,  it  is,  "  You  shall  not  eat  of  it;" 
but  she  adds  (Gen.  iii.  3),  ^*  Neither  shall  yoU  touch  it ;"  which  was 
a  remark  that  might  have  had  more  influence  to  restrain  her.  Had 
our  first  parents  kept  this  fixed  upon  their  understandings  and 
thoughts,  that  God  had  forbidden  any  such  act  as  the  eating  of  the 
fruit,  and  that  he  was  true  to  execute  the  threatening  he  had  uttered, 
of  which  truth  of  God  they  could  not  but  have  a  natural  notion,  with 
what  ease  might  they  have  withstood  the  devil's  attack,  and  defeated 
his  design !  And  it  had  been  easy  with  them,  to  have  kept  their 
understandings  by  the  force  of  such  a  thought,  from  entertaining  any 
contrary  imagination.  There  is  no  ground  for  any  jealousy  of  any 
encouragements,  inward  impulsions,  or  necessity  from  God  in  this 
affair.  A  discharge  of  Goa  from  this  first  sin  will  easily  induce  a 
freedom  of  him  from  all  other  sins  which  follow  upon  it  God  doth 
not  then  encourage,  or  excite,  or  incline  to  sin.  How  can  he  excite 
to  that  which,  when  it  is  done,  he  will  be  sure  to  condemn  ?  How 
can  he  be  a  righteous  Judge  to  sentence  a  sinner  to  misery  for  a 
crime  acted  by  a  secret  inspiration  from  himself?  Iniquity  would 
deserve  no  reproof  from  him,  if  he  were  any  way  positively  the 
author  of  it.  W ere  God  the  author  of  it  in  us,  what  is  the  reason 
our  own  consciences  accuse  us  for  it,  and  convince  us  of  it  ?  that, 
being  God's  deputy,  would  not  accuse  us  of  it,  if  the  sovereign  power 
by  which  it  acts,  aid  incline  us  to  it  How  can  he  be  thought  -to 
excite  to  that  which  he  hath  enacted  such  severe  laws  to  restrain,  or 
incline  man  to  that  which  he  hath  so  dreadfully  punished  in  his  Son, 
and  which  it  is  impossible  but  the  excellency  of  his  nature  must  in- 
cline him  eternally  to  hate  ?  We  may  sooner  imagine,  that  a  pure 
flame  shall  engender  cold,  and  darkness  be  the  offspring  of  a  sun- 
beam, as  imagine  such  a  thing  as  this.  ^^  What  shall  we  say,  is  there 
unrighteousness  with  God?  God  forbid."  The  apostle  execrates 
such  a  thought  (Rom.  ix.  14.) 

6.  God  cannot  act  any  evil,  in  or  by  himself.  If  he  cannot  ap* 
prove  of  sin  in  others,  nor  excite  any  to  iniquity,  which  is  less,  he 
cannot  commit  evil  himself,  which  is  greater ;  what  he  cannot  pos- 
itively will  in  another,  can  never  be  wuled  in  himself;  he  cannot  do 
evil  through  ignorancCi  because  of  his  infinite  knowledge;  nor 
through  weakness,  because  of  his  infinite  power ;  nor  through  malice, 
because  of  his  infinite  rectitude.  He  cannot  will  any  unjust  thing, 
because,  having  an  infinitely  perfect  understanding,  he  cannot  judge 
that  to  be  true  which  is  false ;  or  that  to  be  good  which  is  evil :  his 
will  is  regulated  by  his  wisdom.  If  he  could  will  any  unjust  and 
irrational  thing,  his  will  would  be  repugnant  to  his  understanding ; 
there  would  be  a  disagreement  in  God,  will  against  mind,  and  will 
Against  wisdom ;  he  l^ing  the  highest  reason,  the  first  truth,  cannot 
m  an  unreasonable,  false,  defective  action.  It  is  not  a  defect  in  God 
that  he  cannot  do  evil,  but  a  fulness  and  excellency  of  power ;  as  it 
is  not  a  weakness  in  the  light,  but  the  perfection  of  it,  that  it  is  un- 
able to  produce  darkness ;  <*  Gx)d  is  the  Father  of  lights,  with  whom 
is  no  variableness"  (James  i.  17).  Nothing  pleases  him,  nothing  is 
acted  by  him,  but  what  is  beseeming  the  mnnite  excellency  of  nis 
own  oature ;  the  voluntary  necessity  whereby  God  cannot  be  unjust^ 
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renders  him  a  God  blessed  forever ;  he  would  hate  himself  for  the 
chief  good,  if,  in  any  of  his  actions,  he  should  disagree  with  his  good- 
ness. He  cannot  do  any  unworthy  thing,  nc  t  because  he  wants  an 
infinite  power,  but  because  he  is  possessed  of  an  infinite  wisdom,  and 
adorned  with  an  infinite  purity ;  and  being  infinitely  pure,  cannot 
have  the  least  mixture  of  impurity.  As  if  you  can  suppose  fire  in- 
finitely hot,  you  cannot  supped  it  to  have  the  least  mixture  of  cold- 
ness ;  the  better  anything  is,  the  more  unable  it  is  to  do  evil ;  God 
being  the  only  goodness,  can  as  little  be  changed  in  his  goodness  as 
in  his  essence. 

n.  The  next  inquiry  is,  The  proof  that  God  is  holy,  or  the  mani- 
festation of  it.  Purity  is  as  requisite  to  the  blessedness  of  God,  as 
to  the  being  of  Gt)d ;  as  he  could  not  be  God  without  being  blessed^ 
so  he  could  not  be  blessed  without  being  holy.  He  is  called  by  the 
title  of  Blessed,  as  well  as  by  that  of  holy  (Mark  xiv.  61) ;  "  Art 
thou  the  Christ,  the  son  of  the  blessed  ?"  Unrighteousness  is  a  misery 
and  turbulency  in  any  spirit  wherein  it  is ;  for  it  is  a  privation  of  an 
excellency  which  ought  to  be  in  every  intellectual  being,' and  what 
can  follow  upon  the  privation  of  an  excellency  but  unquietness  and 
grief,  the  moth  of  happiness?  An  unrighteous  man,  as  an  unright- 
eous man,  can  never  oe  blessed,  though  he  were  in  a  local  heaven. 
Had  God  the  least  spot  upon  his  purity,  it  would  render  him  as  mis- 
erable in  the  midst  of  his  infinite  sufficiency,  as  iniquity  renders  a 
man  in  the  confluence  of  his  earthly  enjoyments.  The  holiness  and 
felicity  of  God  are  inseparable  in  him.  The  apostle  intimates  that 
the  heathen  made  an  attempt  to  sully  his  blessedness,  when  they 
wo  aid  liken  him  to  corruptible,  mutable,  impure  man  (Rom.  i.  23, 
25) :  "  They  changed  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into  an 
image,  made  like  to  corruptible  man ;"  and  after,  he  entitles  God  a 
"  God  blessed  forever."  Tne  gospel  is  therefore  called,  "  The  glorious 
gospel  of  the  blessed  God"  (1  Tim.  i.  11),  in  regard  of  the  holiness 
of  the  gospel  precepts,  and  in  regard  of  the  declaration  of  the  holi- 
ness of  God  in  all  tne  streams  and  branches,  wherein  his  purity,  in 
which  his  blessedness  consists,  is  as  illustrious  as  any  other  perfection 
of  the  Divine  Being.  God  hath  highly  manifested  this  attribute  in 
the  state  of  nature ;  in  the  legal  administration ;  in  the  dispensation 
of  the  gospel.  His  wisdom,  goodness,  and  power,  are  declared  in 
creation ;  his  sovereign  authority  in  his  law ;  his  grace  and  mercy 
in  the  gospel,  and  his  righteousness  in  all.  .  Suitable  to  this  threefold 
state,  may  be  that  eternal  repetition  of  his  holiness  in  the  prophecy 

J[sa.  vi.  3) ;  holy,  as  Creator  and  Bene&ctor ;  holy,  as  Lawgiver  and 
udge ;  holy,  as  Restorer  and  Redeemer. 

First,  His  holiness  appears,  as  he  is  Creator,  in  framing  man  in  a 
perfect  uprightness.  Angels,  as  made  by  God,  could  not  be  evil ;  for 
God  beheld  his  own  works  with  pleasure,  and  could  not  have  pro- 
noimced  them  all  good,  had  some  been  created  pure,  and  others  im- 
pure ;  two  moral  contrarieties  could  not  be  gooo.  The  angels  had  a 
first  estate,  wherein  they  were  happy  (Jude  6) ;  and  had  they  not 
left  their  own  habitation  and  state,  they  could  not  have  been  miser- 
able. But,  because  the  Scripture  speaks  only  of  the  creation  of 
man,  we  will  consider,  that  the  human  nature  was  well  strung  and 
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tuned  by  Gted,  according  to  the  note  of  his  own  holiness  (Eccles.  vih 
29) ;  "  Grod  hath  <nade  man  upright :"  he  had  declared  his  power  in 
other  creatures,  but  would  declare  in  his  rational  creature,  what  he 
most  valued  in  himself;  and,  therefore,  created  him  upright,  wit^  a 
wisdom  which  is  the  rectitude  of  the  mind,  with  a  purity  which  is 
the  rectitude  of  the  will  and  aflfections.    He  had  declared  a  purity 
in  other  creatures,  as  much  as  they  were  capable  of,  viz.  in  the  exact 
tuning  them  to  answer  one  another.    And  that  God,  who  so  well 
tuned  and  composed  other  creatures,  would  not  make  man  a  jarring 
instrument,  and  place  a  cracked  creature  to  be  Lord  of  the  rest  of  his 
earthly  febric.    God,  being  holy,  could  not  set  his  seal  upon  any 
rational  creature,  but  the  impression  would  be  like  himself,  pure  and 
holy  also ;  he  could  not  be  created  with  an  error  in  his  understand- 
ing ;   that  had  been  inconsistent  with  the  goodness  of  God  to  his 
rational  creature;  if  so,  the  erroneous  motion  of  the  will,  which  was 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  the  understanding,  could  not  have  been  im- 
puted to  him  as  his  crime,  because  it  would  have  been,  not  a  volun- 
tary, but  a  necessary  effect  of  his  nature ;  had  there  been  an  error  in 
the  first  wheel,  the  error  of  the  next  could  not  have  been  imput  i 
to  the  nature  of  that,  but  to  the  irregular  motion  of  the  first  wheel 
in  the  engine.    The  sin  of  men  and  angels,  proceeded  not  from  any 
natural  defect  in  their  understandings,  but  from  inconsideration ;  )  j 
that  was  the  author  of  harmony  in  his  other  creatures,  could  not  I  j 
the  author  of  disorder  in  the  chief  of  his  works.    Other  creature  3 
were  his  footsteps,  but  man  was  his  image  (Gen.  i.  26,  27):  "Let  us 
make  man  in  our  ima^e,  after  our  likeness;    which,  though  it -seems 
to  imply  no  more  in  that  place,  than  an  image  of  his  dominion  over 
the  creatures,  yet  the  apostle  raises  it  a  peg  higher,  and  gives  us  a 
larger  interpretation  of  it  (Col.  iii.  10):  "  And  have  put  on  the  new 
man,  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the  image  of  Him  th*.t 
created  him ;"  making  it  to  consist  in  a  resemblance  to  his  righteous- 
ness.   Image,  say  some,  notes  the  form,  as  man  was  a  spirit  in  ref;ird 
of  his  soul ;  likeness,  notes  the  quality  implanted  in  his  spiritual  na- 
ture ;  the  image  of  God  was  drawn  in  him,  both  as  he  was  a  rational, 
and  as  he  was  a  holy  creature.    The  creatures  manifested  the  bei  ig 
of  a  superior  power,  as  their  cause,  but  the  righteousness  of  the  first 
man  evidenced,  not  only  a  sovereign  power,  as  the  donor  of  his  being, 
but  a  holy  power,  as  the  pattern  of  his  work.     God  appeared  to  t.^  a 
holy  Gk)a  m  the  righteousness  of  his  creature,  as  well  as  an  undi  r- 
standing  Gtod  in  the  reason  of  his  creature,  while  he  formed  him 
with  all  necessary  knowledge  in  his  mind  and  all  necessary  upright. 
ness  in  his  will.    The  law  of  love  to  God,  with  his  whole  soul,  ?  is 
whole  mind,  his  whole  heart  and  strength,  was  originally  written 
upon  bis  nature ;  aU  the  parts  of  his  nature  were  framed  in  a  moral 
conformitv  with  God,  to  answer  this  law,  and  imitate  God  in  his 
purity,  which  consists  in  a  love  of  himself,  and  his  own  goodnens 
and  excellency.    Thus  doth  the  clearness  of  the  stream  point  us  to 
the  purer  fountain,  and  the  brightness  of  the  beam  evidence  a  greater 
splendor  in  the  sun  which  shot  it  out. 

Secondly,  His  holiness  appears  in  his  laws,  as  he  is  a  Lawgiver 
and  a  Judge.    Since  man  was  bound  to  be  subject  to  God,  as  a  crea- 
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ture,  anu  Iiad  a  capacity  to  be  ruled  bj  the  law,  as  an  under^nd* 
ing  and  willinff  creature ;  God  gave  him  a  law^  taken  from  the 
depths  of  his  holy  nature,  and  suited  to  the  original  Acuities  of  man. 
The  rules  which  God  hath  fixed  in  the  world,  are  not  the  resolvea 
of  bare  will,  but  result  particularly  from  the  goodness  of  his  nature; 
they  are  nothing  else  but  the  transcripts  of  his  infinite  detestation 
of  sin,  as  he  is  the  unblemished  governor  of  the  world.  This  being 
the  most  adorable  property  of  his  nature,  he  hath  impressed  it  upon 
that  law  which  he  would  have  inviolably  observed  as  a  perpetual 
rule  for  our  actions,  that  we  may  every  moment  think  of  tnis  beau- 
tiful perfection.  God  can  command  nothing  but  what  hath  some 
similitude  with  the  rectitude  of  his  own  nature ;  all  his  laws,  every 
paragraph  of  them,  therefore,  scent  of  this,  and  glitter  with  it  (Deut 
IV.  8):  "What  nation  hath  statutes  and  judgments  so  righteous  as 
all  this  law  I  set  before  you  this  day  ?"  and,  therefore,  they  are  com- 
pared to  fine  gold,  that  hath  no  speck  or  dross  (Ps.  xix.  10). 

This  purity  is  evident — 1.  In  the  moral  law,  or  law  of  nature.  2. 
In  the  ceremonial  law.  3.  In  the  allurements  annexed  to  it,  for 
keeping  it,  and  the  aflfrightments  to  restrain  from  the  breaking  of  it 
4.  in  the  judgments  inflicted  for  the  violation  of  it. 

1.  In  the  moral  law :  which  is  therefore  dignified  with  the  title  of 
Holy,  twice  in  one  verse  (Rom.  vii.  12):  "Wherefore,  the  law  is  holy, 
and  the  commandment  is  holy,  just,  and  good ;"  it  being  the  express 
image  of  God's  will,  as  our  Saviour  was  of  his  person,  and  bearing*  re- 
Bcnblance  to  the  purity  of  his  nature.  The  tables  of  this  law  were  put 
into  the  ark,  that,  as  the  mercy  seat  was  to  represent  the  grac«  of  God, 
so  the  law  was  to  represent  the  holiness  of  God  (Ps.  xix.  1).  The  Psalm- 
ist, after  he  had  spoken  of  the  glory  of  God  in  liie  heavens,  wherein  the 
power  of  God  is  exposed  to  our  view,  introduceth  the  law,  wherein  the 
p'virity  of  God  is  evidenced  to  our  minds  (ver.  7, 8,  &c.J :  "  Perfect,  pure, 
clccii,  righteous,"  are  the  titles  given  to  it  It  is  clearer  in  holiness 
th::Ln  the  sun  is  in  brightness ;  and  more  mighty  in  itself,  to  command 
the  conscience,  than  the  sun  is  to  run  its  race.  As  the  holiness  d 
the  Scripture  demonstrates  the  divinity,  of  its  Author ;  so  the  holi- 
ness of  the  law  doth  the  purity  of  the  Lawgiver. 

(1.)  The  purity  of  this  law  is  seen  in  the  matter  of  it.  It  prescribes 
all  that  becomes  a  creature  towards  God,  and  all  that  becomes  one 
creature  towards  another  of  his  own  rank  and  kind.  The  image  of 
God  is  complete  in  the  holiness  of  the  first  table,  and  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  second ;  which  is  intimated  by  the  apostle  (Eph.  iv.  24), 
the  one  being  the  rule  of  what  we  owe  to  God,  the  other  being  the 
mlo  of  what  we  owe  to  man :  there  is  no  good  but  it  enjoins,  and 
no  evil  but  it  disowns.  It  is  not  sickly  and  lame  in  any  part  of  it; 
not  a  good  action,  but  it  gives  it  its  due  praise ;  and  not  an  evil  ac- 
tion, but  it  sets  a  condemning  mark  upon.  The  commands  of  it  are 
frequently  in  Scripture  called  judgments,  because  they  rightly  judge 
of  good  and  evil ;  and  are  a  clear  light  to  inform  the  judgment  of 
man  in  the  knowledge  of  both.  By  this  was  the  understanding  of 
David  enlightened  to  know  every  false  way,  and  to  "  hate  it"  (Pi 
cxix.  104J.  There  is  no  case  can  happen,  but  may  meet  with  a  de- 
termination from  it  J  it  teaches  men  the  noblest  manner  of  living  a 
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life  like  Qod  himself;  honorably  for  the  Lawgiver,  and  joyfully  for 
the  subject.  It  directs  ns  to  the  highest  end  ;  sets  ns  at  a  distance 
from  all  base  and  sordid  practices ;  it jproposeth  light  to  the  under- 
standii^,  and  goodness  to  the  will.  It  would  tune  all  the  strings, 
set  right  all  the  orders  of  mankind :  it  censures  the  least  mote,  coun- 
tenanceth  not  ^any  stain  in  the  life.  Not  a  wanton  glance  can  meet 
with  any  justification  from  it  (Matt.  v.  28) ;  not  a  rash  anger  but  it 
fro^Tis  upon  (ver.  22).  As  the  Lawgiver  wants  nothing  as  an  ad- 
dition to  nis  blessedn^  so  his  law  wants  nothing  as  a  supplement 
to  its  perfection  (Deut.  iv.  2).  What  our  Saviotfr  seems  to  add,  is 
not  an  addition  to  mend  any  defects,  but  a  restoration  of  it  from  the 
corrupt  glosses,  wherewith  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  had  eclipsed 
the  brightness  of  it :  they  had  curtailed  it,  and  diminished  part  of 
its  authority,  cutting  off  its  empire  over  the  least  evil  ana  left  its 
power  only  to  check  the  grosser  practices.  But  Christ  restores  it  to 
the  due  extent  of  its  sovereignty,  and  shows  it  those  dimensions  in 
which  the  holy  men  of  God  considered  it  as  "  exceeding  broad"  (Ps. 
cxix.  96),  reaching  to  all  actions,  all  motions,  all  circumstances  at- 
tending them ;  full  of  inexhaustible  treasures  of  righteousness.  And 
though  this  law,  since  the  fall,  doth  irritate  sin,  it  is  no  disparage- 
ment, but  a  testimony  to  the  righteousness  of  it ;  which  the  apostle 
manifests  by  his  "  Wherefore  (Kom.  vii.  8),  sin,  taking  occasion  by 
the &)mmandment,  wrought  in  me  all  manner  of  concupiscence;" 
and  repeating  the  same  sense  (ver.  11),  subjoins  a  "Wherefore" 
(ver.  12),  "  Wherefore  the  law  is  holy."  The  rising  of  men's  sinful 
hearts  against  the  law  of  God,  when  it  strikes  with  its  preceptive 
and  minatory  parts  upon  their  consciences,  evidenceth  the  hohness 
of  the  law  and  the  Lawgiver.  In  its  own  nature  it  is  a  directing 
rule,  but  the  malignant  nature  of  sin  is  exasperated  by  it ;  as  an 
hostile  quality  in  a  creature  will  awaken  itself  at  the  appearance  of 
its  enemy.  The  purity  of  this  beam,  and  transcript  of  God,  bears 
witness  to  a  greater  clearness  and  beauty  in  the  sun  and  original. 
Undefiled  streams  manifest  an  untainted  fountain. 

(2.)  It  is  seen  in  the  manner  of  its  precepts.  As  it  prescribes  all 
good,  and  forbids  aU  evil,  so  it  doth  enjoin  the  one,  and  banish  the 
other  as  such.  The  laws  of  men  command  virtuous  things ;  not  as 
virtuous  in  themselves,  but  as  useful  for  human  society  ;  which  the 
magistrate  is  the  conservator  of,  and  the  guardian  of  justice.^  The 
laws  of  men  contain  not  all  the  precepts  of  virtue,  but  only  such  as 
are  accommodated  to  their  customs,  and  are  useful  to  preserve  the 
ligaments  of  their  government.  The  design  of  them  is  not  so  much 
to  render  the  subjects  good  men,  as  good  citizens :  they  order  the 
practice  of  those  virtues  that  may  strengthen  civil  society,  and  dis- 
countenance those  vices  only  which  weaken  the  sinews  of  it :  but 
God,  being  the  guardian  of  universal  righteousness,  doth  not  only 
enact  the  obsei vance  of  all  righteousness,  but  the  observance  of  it 
as  righteousnesa.  He  commands  that  which  is  just  in  itself,  enjoins 
virtues  as  virtues,  and  prohibits  vices  as  vices :  as  they  are  profitable 
or  injurious  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  to  others.  Men  command  tem- 
perance and  justice ;  not  as  virtues  in  themselves,  but  as  they  pre- 

*  Ames  de  Goneo.  Uh.  v.  cap.  1.  quest.  7. 
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vent  disorder  and  confusion  in  a  commonwealth ;  and  forbid  adidtery 
and  theft,  not  as  vices  in  themselves,  but  as  they  are  intrenchmentd 
upon  property ;  not  as  hurtful  to  the  person  that  commits  them,  but 
as  hurtful  to  the  person  against  whose  right  they  are  committed. 
Ujpon  this  account,  perhaps,  Paul  applauds  the  holiness  of  the  law 
01  God  in  regard  of  its  own  nature,  as  considered  in  itself  more 
than  he  doth  the  justice  of  it  in  regard  of  man,  and  the  goodness 
and  conveniency  of  it  to  the  world  (Bom.  vii.  12) ;  the  law  is  holy 
twice,  and  just  and  good  but  once. 

(3.)  In  the  spiritual  extent  of  it.  The  most  righteous  powers  of 
the  world  do  not  so  much  regard  in  their  laws  what  the  inward  af- 
fections of  their  subjects  are :  the  external  acts  are  only  the  objects 
of  their  decrees,  either  to  encourage  them  if  they  be  useful,  or  dis- 
courage them  if  they  be  hurtful  to  the  community.  And,  indeed, 
they  can  do  no  other,  for  they  have  no  power  proportioned  to  in- 
ward affections,  since  the  inward  disposition  falls  not  under  their 
censure ;  and  it  would  be  foolish  for  any  legislative  power  to  make 
such  laws,  which  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  put  in  execution.  They 
can  prohibit  the  outward  acts  of  theft  and  murder,  but  they  cannot 
command  the  love  of  God,  the  hatred  of  sin,  the  contempt  of  the 
world;  they  cannot  prohibit  unclean  thoughts,  and  the  atheism  of 
the  heart.  But  the  law  of  God  surmounts  in  righteousness  all  the 
laws  of  tha  best-regulated  commonwealths  in  the  world :  it  restrains 
the  licentious  heart,  as  well  as  the  violent  hand ;  it  damps  the  very 
first  bubblings  of  corrupt  nature,  orders  a  purity  in  the  spring,  com- 
mands a  clean  fountain,  clean  streams,  clean  vessels.  It  would  frame 
the  heart  to  an  inward,  as  well  as  the  life  to  an  outward  righteous- 

/ness,  and  make  the  inside  purer  than  the  outside.  It  forbids  the  first, 
belchings  of  a  murderous  or  adulterous  intention :  it  obligeth  a  man 
as  a  rational  creature,  and  therefore  exacts  a  conformitv  of  every 
rational  faculty,  and  of  whatsoever  is  under  the  command  of  them. 

(Lt  commands  the  private  closet  to  be  free  from  the  least  cobweb,  ai 
well  as  the  outward  porch  to  be  clean  from  mire  and  dirt.  It  frowns 
upon  all  stains  and  pollutions  of  the  most  retired  thoughts :  hence 

I  the  apostle  calls  it  a  "  spiritual  law"  (Rom.  viL  14)j  as  not  political, 
but  extending  its  force  further  than  the  frontiers  of  the  man;  placing 
its  ensigns  in  the  metropolis  of  the  heart  and  mind,  and  curbing 
with  its  sceptre  the  inward  motions  of  the  spirit,  and  commanding 
over  the  secrets  of  every  man's  breast.^ 

(4).  In  regard  of  the  perpetuitv  of  it  The  purity  and  perpetuity 
of  it  are  linked  together  by  the  rsalmist  (Ps.  xix.  9) :  "  The  rear  of 
the  Lord  is  clean,  enduring  for  ever ;"  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is, 
that  law  which  commands  the  fear  and  worship  of  God,  and  is  the 
rule  of  it.  And,  indeed,  God  values  it  at  such  a  rate,  that  rather 
than  part  with  a  tittle,  or  let  the  honor  of  it  lie  in  the  dust,  he 
would  not  only  let  "  heaven  and  earth  pass  away,"  but  expose  his 
Son  to  death  ior  the  reparation  of  the  wrong  it  had  sustained.  So 
holy  it  is,  that  the  holiness  and  righteousness  of  God  cannot  dis- 
pense with  it,  cannot  abrogate  it,  without  despoiling  hunself  of  his 
own  being:  it  is  a  copy  of  the  eternal  law.  Uan  he  ever  abrogate 
the  command  of  love  to  himself  without  showing  some  contempt 
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of  lufl  own  excellency  and  very  being?  Before  lie  can  enjoin  a 
creature  not  to  love  him,  he  must  jnake  himself  unworthy  of  love, 
and  worthy  of  hatred ;  this  would  be  the  highest  unrighteousness, 
to  order  us  to  hate  that  which  is  only  worthy  of  our  highest  affec- 
tions. So  God  cannot  change  the  first  command,  and  order  us  to 
worship  many  gods ;  this  would  be  against  the  excellency  and  unity 
of  God :  for  God  cannot  constitute  another  God,  or  make  anything 
worthy  of  an  honor  equal  with  himself.^  Those  things  that  are 
good,  only  because  they  are  commanded,  are  alterable  by  God : 
mose  things  that  are  intrinsically  and  essentially  good,  and  there- 
fore commanded,  are  unalterable  as  long  as  the  noliness  and  right- 
eousness of  God  stand  firm.  The  intrinsic  goodness  of  the  moral 
law,  the  concern  God  hath  for  it ;  the  perpetuity  of  the  precepts  of 
the  first  table,  and  the  care  he  hath  had  to  imprint  the  precepts  of 
the  second  upon  the  minds  and  consciences  of  men,  as  tne  Author 
of  nature  for  the  preservation  of  the  world,  manifests  the  holiness 
of  the  Lawmaker  and  Governor. 

2.  His  holiness  appears  in  the  ceremonial  law :  in  the  variety  of 
sacrifices  for  sin,  wherein  he  writ  his  detestation  of  unrighteousness 
in  bloody  characters.  His  holiness  was  more  constantly  expressed 
in  the  continual  sacrifices,  than  in  those  rarer  M)rinklings  of  judg- 
ments now  and  then  upon  the  world ;  which  often  reached,  not  the 
worst,  but  the  most  moderate  sinners,  and  were  the  occasions  of 
the  questioning  of  the  righteousness  of  his  providence  both  by 
Jews  and  Gentiles.  In  judgments  his  purity  was  only  now  and 
then  manifest :  by  his  long  patience,  he  might  be  imagined  by  some 
reconciled  to  their  crimes,  or  not  much  concerned  in  them ;  but  by  the 
morning  and  evening  sacrifice  he  witnessed  a  perpetual  and  unin- 
terrupted abhorrence  of  whatsoever  was  evil.  Besides  those,  the 
occasional  washings  and  sprinklings  upon  ceremonial  defilements, 
which  polluted  only  the  body,  gave  an  evidence,  that  everything 
that  had  a  resemblance  to  evil,  was  loathsome  to  him.  Add,  also, 
the  prohibitions  of  eating  such  and  such  creatures  that  were  filthy ; 
as  the  swine  that  wallowed  in  the  mire,  a  fit  emblem  for  the  pro- 
fime  and  brutish  sinner;  which  had  a  moral  signification,  both  of 
the  loathsomeness  of  sin  to  God,  and  the  aversion  themselves  ought 
to  have  to  everything  that  was  filthy. 

8.  This  holiness  appears  in  the  allurements  annexed  to  the  law 
for  keeping  it,  and  the  affriffhtments  to  restrain  from  the  breaking 
of  it.  Both  promises  and  threatenings  have  their  fundamental  root 
in  the  holiness  of  God,  and  are  both  branches  of  this  peculiar  perfec- 
tion. As  they  respect  the  nature  of  God,  they  are  declarations  of  his 
hatred  of  sin,  and  nis  love  of  righteousness ;  the  one  belong  to  his 
threatenings,  thv  other  to  his  promises ;  both  join  together  to  repre- 
sent this  divine  perfection  to  the  creature,  and  to  excite  to  an  imi- 
tation in  the  creature.  In  the  one,  God  would  render  sin  odious, 
because-  dangerous,  and  curb  the  practice  of  evil,  which  would 
otherwise  be  licentious ;  in  the  other,  he  would  commend  righteous- 
ness, and  excite  a  love  of  it,  which  would  otherwise  be  cold.  By 
there  God   suits  the  two  great  affections  of  men,  fear  and  hope ; 

*  Suari'X. 
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both  Ihe  branches  of  self-love  in  man:  the  promises  and  threaten* 
ings  are  both  the  branches  of  holiness  in  (jod.  The  end  of  &£ 
promises  is  the  same  with  the  exhortation  the  apostle  concludes  from 
them  (2  Cor.  vii.  1) ;  "  Having  these  ^promises,  let  us  cleanse  our- 
selves from  all  filthiness  of  flesh  and  spirit,  perfecting  holiness  in 
the  fear  of  God."  As  the  end  of  precept  is  to  direct,  the  end  of 
threatenings  is  to  deter  from  iniquity,  so  that  the  promises  is  to 
allure  to  obedience.  Thus  God  breathes  out  his  love  to  righteous- 
ness in  every  promise ;  his  hatred  of  sin  in  every  threatening.  The 
rewards  offered  in  the  one,  are  the  smiles  of  pleased  holiness;  and 
the  curses  thundered  in  the  other,  are  the  sparklings  of  enraged 
righteousness. 

4.  His  holiness  appears  in  the  judgment  inflicted  for  the  \dolation 
of  this  law.  Divine  holiness  is  the  root  of  Divine  justice,  and  Divine 
justice  is  the  triumph  of  Divine  holiness.  Hence  both  are  expressed 
in  Scripture  by  one  word  of  righteousness,  which  sometimes  signi- 
fies the  rectitude  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  sometimes  the  vindicative 
stroke  of  his  arm  (Ps.  ciiL  6) ;  "  The  Lord  executeth  righteousness 
and  judgment  for  all  that  are  oppressed."  So  (Dan.  ix.  7)  "Bigh- 
teousness  (that  is,  justice)  belongs  to  thee."  The  vials  of  nis  wrath 
are  filled  from  his  implacable  aversion  to  iniquity.  All  penal  evils 
shower  down  upon  the  heads  of  wicked  men,  spread  their  root  in, 
iand  branch  out  from,  this  perfection.  All  the  dreadful  storms  and 
tempests  in  the  world  are  blown  up  by  it.  Why  doth  he  "rain 
snares,  fire  and  brimstone,  and  a  horrible  tempest !  Because  "  the 
righteous  Lord  loveth  righteousness"  (Ps.  xi.  6,  7).  And,  as  was 
observed  before,  when  he  was  going  about  the  dreadfulest  work  that 
ever  was  in  the  world,  the  overturning  the  Jewish  state,  hardening 
the  hearts  of  that  unbelieving  people,  and  cashiering  a  nation,  once 
dear  to  him,  from  the  honor  of  his  protection ;  his  holiness,  as  the 
spring  of  all  this,  is  applauded  by  tne  seraphims  (Isa.  vi  8,  com- 
pared with  ver.  9 — 11),  «c.  Impunity  argues  the  approbation  of  a 
crime,  and  punishment  the  abhorrency  of  it.  The  greatness  of  the 
crime,  and  the  righteousness  of  the  Judge,  are  the  first  natural  sen- 
timents that  arise  in  the  minds  of  men  upon  the  appearance  of  Di- 
vine judgments  in  the  world,  by  those  that  are  near  fliem ;»  as,  when 
men  see  gibbets  erected,  scaffolds  prepared,  instruments  of  death 
and  torture  provided,  and  grievous  punishments  inflicted,  the  first 
reflection  in  the  spectator  is  the  malignity  of  the  crime,  and  the  de- 
testation the  governors  are  possessed  with. 

(1).  How  severely  hath  he  punished  his  most  noble  creatures  for 
it  I  The  once  glorious  angels,  upon  whom  he  had  been  at  greater 
cost  than  upon  any  other  creatures,  and  drawn  more  lively  linea 
ments  of  his  own  excellency,  upon  the  transgression  of  his  law,  are 
thrown  into  the  furnace  of  justice,  without  any  mercy  to  pity  them 
(Jude  6).  And  though  there  were  but  one  sort  of  creatures  upon 
the  eartn  that  bore  his  image,  and  were  only  fit  to  publish  and  keep 
up  his  honor  below  the  heavens,  yet,  upon  their  apostasy,  thoupj 
upon  a  temptation  from  a  subtle  and  insinuating  spirit,  the  man, 
with  all  his  posterity,  is  sentenced  to  misery  in  life,  and  death  at 
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last ;  and  the  w6maii,  with  all  her  sex,  have  standing  punishments 
inflicted  on  them,  which,  as  they  begun  in  their  persons,  were  to 
reach  as  far  as  the  last  member  of  their  successive  generations.  So 
holy  A  God,  that  he  will  not  endure  a  spot  in  his  choicest  work. 
Men.  indeed,  when  there  is  a  crack  in  an  excellent  piece  of  work,  or 
a  stiin  upon  a  rich  garment,  do  not  cast  it  away ;  they  value  it  for 
the  remaining  excellency,  more  than  hate  it  for  the  contracted  spot ; 
but  God  saw  no  excellency  in  his  creature  worthy  regarding,  after 
the  image  of  that  which  he  most  esteemed  in  himself  was  defied. 

(2).  How  detestable  to  him  are  the  very  instruments  of  sin  1  For  the 
ill  use  the  serpent,  an  irrational  creature,  was  put  to  by  the  devil,  as 
an  instrument  in  the  fall  of  man,  the  whole  brood  of  those  animals 
are  cursed  (Gen.  iii.  14),  "  cursed  above  all  cattle,  and  above  every 
beast  of  the  field."  Not  only  the  devil's  head  is  threatened  to  be 
for  ever  bruised,  and,  as  some  think,  rendered  irrecoverable  upon 
this  further  testimony  of  his  malice  in  the  seduction  of  man,  who, 
perhaps,  without  this  new  act,  might  have  been  admitted  into  the 
arms  of  mercy,  notwithstanding  his  first  sin ;  "  though  the  Scrip- 
ture gives  us  no  account  of  this,  only  this  is  the  only  sentence  we 
read  of  pronounced  against  the  devil,  which  puts  him  into  an  irre- 
coverable  state  by  a  mortal  bruising  of  his  head."  But,  I  say,  he 
is  not  only  punished,  but  the  organ,  whereby  he  blew  in  his  temp- 
tation, is  put  into  a  worse  condition  than  it  was  before.  Thus  God 
hated  the  sponge,  whereby  the  devil  deformed  his  beautiful  image : 
thus  God,  to  manifest  his  detestation  of  sin,  ordered  the  beast, 
vhereby  any  man  was  slain,  to  be  slain  as  well  as  the  malefactor 
(Lev,  XX.  15).  The  gold  and  silver  that  had  been  abused  to  idolatry, 
and  were  the  ornaments  of  images,  though  good  in  themselves,  and 
incapable  of  a  criminal  nature,  were  not  to  be  brought  into  their 
houses,  but  detested  and  abhorred  by  them,  because  they  were 
cursed,  and  an  abomination  to  the  Lord.  See  with  what  loathing 
expressions  this  law  is  enjoined  to  them  (Deut  vii.  25,  26).  So 
contrary  is  the  holy  nature  of  God  to  every  sin,  that  it  curseth 
eveiything  that  is  instrumental  in  it. 

(3.)  How  detestable  is  everything  to  him  that  is  in  the  sinner's 
possession  1  The  very  earth,  which  God  had  made  Adam  the  pro- 
prietor of,  was  cursed  tor  his  sake  (Gen.  iii.  17, 18).  It  lost  its  beauty, 
and  lies  languishing  to  this  day ;  and,  notwithstandinff  the  redemp- 
tion by  Christ,  hath  not  recovered  its  health,  nor  is  it  like  to  do,  tul 
the  completing  the  fhiits  of  it  upon  the  children  of  God  (Rom.  viii. 
20-22).    The  whole  lower  creation  was  made  subject  to  vanity,  and 

Sut  into  pangs,  upon  the  sin  of  man,  by  the  righteousness  of  God 
etestinghis  offence.  How  often  hath  his  implacable  aversion  from 
flm  been  shown,  not  only  in  his  judgments  upon  the  offender's  per- 
son, but  by  wrapping  up,  in  the  same  judgment,  those  which  stood 
in  a  near  relation  to  them  I  Achan,  with  his  children  and  cattle, 
are  overwhelmed  with  stones,  and  burned  together  (Josh.  vii.  2^,  25). 
In  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  not  only  the  grown  malefactors,  but 
the  young  spawn,  the  infants,  at  present  incapable  of  the  same  wick- 
edness, and  their  cattle,  were  burned  up  by  the  same  fire  from 
heaven ;  and  the  place  where  their  habitations  stood,  is,  at  this  day. 
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partly  a  hei  .p  of  ashea,  and  partly  an  infectious  lake,  that  chokes  any  fish 
that  swims  into  it  from  Jordan,  and  stifles^  as  is  related,  by  its  vapor, 
an\:  bird  that  attempts  to  fly  over  it.  O,  how  detestable  is  sin  to  (rod, 
that  causes  him  to  turn  a  pleasant  land,  as  the  "  garden  of  the  Lord"  (as 
it  is  styled  Gen.  xiii.  10),  into  a  lake  of  sulphur ;  to  make  it,  both  in  his 
word  and  works,  as  a  lasting  monument  of  his  abhorence  of  evil ! 

(■i.)  What  design  hath  God  in  all  these  acts  of  severity  and  vin- 
dictive justice,  but  to  set  oS  the  lustre  of  his  holiness  ?  He  testifies 
himself  concerned  for  those  laws,  which  he  hath  set  as  hedges  and 
limits  to  the  lusts  of  men ;  and,  therefore,  when  lie  breathes  forth 
his  fiery  indignation  against  a  people,  he  is  said  to  get  himself  hon- 
or :  as  when  he  intended  the  Red  Sea  should  swallow  up  the  Egyp- 
tian army  (Exod.  xiv.  17,  18),  which  Moses,  in  his  triumphant  soug, 
echoes  back  again  (Exod.  xv.  1):  "  Thou  hast  triumphed  glorious- 
ly ;"  gloriously  in  his  holiness,  which  is  the  glory  of  his  nature,  as 
Moses  himself  interprets  it  in  the  text.  When  men  will  not  own 
the  holiness  of  God,  in  a  way  of  duty,  God  will  vindicate  it  in  a  way 
of  justice  and  punishment.  In  the  destruction  of  Aaron's  sons,  that 
were  will-worsnippers,  and  would  take  strange  fire,  "  sanctified*'  and 
"  glorified"  are  coupled  (Lev.  x.  3)  :  he  glorified  himself  in  that  act, 
in  vindicating  his  holiness  before  all  the  people,  declaring  that  he 
will  not  endure  sin  and  disobedience.  He  doth  therefore,  in  this 
life,  more  severely  punish  the  sins  of  his  people,  when  tliey  presume 
upon  any  act  of  disobedience,  for  a  testimony  that  the  nearness  and 
dearness  of  any  person  to  him  shall  not  mate  him  unconcerned  in 
his  holiness,  or  be  a  plea  for  impurity.  The  end  of  all  his  judg- 
ments is  to  witness  to  the  world  his  abominating  of  sin.  To  punish 
and  witness  against  men,  are  one  and  the  same  thing  (Mican  i.  2\ : 
"  The  Lord  shall  witness  against  you ;"  and  it  is  the  witness  of  God's 
holiness  (Hos.  v.  5) :  "  And  the  pride  of  Israel  doth  testify  to  his 
face :"  one  renders  it  the  excellency  of  Israel,  and  understands  it  of 
God:  the  word  vk3,  which  is  here  in  our  translation,  "pride,"  is 
rendered  "  excellency"  ^Amos  viiL  7) :  "  The  Lord  God  hath  sworn 
by  his  excellency  ;"  which  is  interpreted  "  holiness"  ^Amos  iv.  2) : 
"  The  Lord  God  hath  sworn  by  his  holiness."  What  is  the  issue  or 
end bf  this  swearing  by  "holiness,"  and  of  his  "  excellency"  testiftr- 
iag  against  them?  In  all  those  places  you  will  find  them  to  oe 
sweeping  judgments:  in  one,  Israel  and  fiphraim  shall  "  fidl  in  their 
iniquity  ;  in  another,  he  will  "  take  them  away  with  hooks,"  and 
"  their  posterity  with  fish-hooks ;"  and  in  another,  he  would  "  never 
forget  any  of  their  works."  He  that  punisheth  wickedness  in  those 
he  before  used  with  the  greatest  tenderness,  fumisheth  the  world 
with  an  undeniable  evidence  of  the  detestableness  of  it  to  him.  Were 
not  judgments  sometimes  poured  out  upon  the  world,  it  would  be 
believed  that  God  were  rather  an  approver  than  an  enemy  to  sin. 
To  conclude,  since  God  hath  made  a  stricter  law  to  guide  men,  an- 
nexed promises  above  the  merit  of  obedience  to  allure  them,  and 
tlireat^nings  dreadful  enough  to  affright  men  fi'om  disobedience,  he 
cannot  be  the  cause  of  sin,  nor  a  lover  of  it  How  can  he  be  the 
author  of  that  which  he  so  severely  forbids ;  or  love  that  which  he 
delights  to  punish ;  or  be  fondly  indulgent  to  any  evil,  when  ha 
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hates  tlie  ignorant  instruments  in  the  offences  of  his  reasonable 
creatures  ? 

Thirdly.  The  holiness  of  God  appears  in  our  restoration.  It  is  in 
the  glass  of  the  gospel  we  behold  the  "  glory  of  the  Lord"  (2  Cor. 
LiL  18);  that  is,  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  into  whose  image  we  are 
changed ;  but  we  are  changed  into  nothing,  as  the  imaee  of  God, 
but  into  holiness :  we  bore  not  upon  us  bjL  creation,  nor  by  regene- 
ration, the  image  of  any  other  perfection :  we  cannot  be  changed 
into  his  omnipotence,  omniscience,  &c.,  but  into  the  image  of  hia 
righteousness.  This  is  the  pleasing  and  glorious  sight  the  gospel 
mirror  darts  in  our  eyes.  The  whole  scene' of  redemption  is  nothing 
else  but  a  discovery  of  judgment  and  righteousness  (Isa,  i.  27) :  "  Zion 
shall  be  redeemed  with  judgment,  and  her  converts  with  righteousness." 

1.  This  holiness  of  God  appears  in  the  manner  of  our  restoration, 
viz.  by  the  death  of  Christ.  Not  all  the  vials  of  judgments,  that  have, 
or  shall  be  poured  out  upon  the  wicked  world,  nor  the  flaming  furnace 
of  a  sinners  conscience,  nor  the  irreversible  sentence  pronounced 
against  the  rebellious  devils,  nor  the  groans  of  the  damned  creatures, 
give  such  a  demonstration  of  God's  hatred  of  sin,  as  the  wrath  of  Goa 
let  loose  upon  his  Son.  Never  did  Divine  holiness  appear  more  beau- 
tiful and  lovely,  than  at  the  time  our  Saviour's  countenance  was  most 
marred  in  the  midst  of  his  dying  groans.  This  himself  acknowledgesin 
that  prophetical  psalm  (xxii.  1,  2),  when  God  had  turned  his  smUinff 
face  from  him,  and  thrust  his  sharp  knife  into  his  heart,  which  forced 
that  terrible  cry  from  him,  "  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken 
me  ?"  He  adores  this  perfection  of  holiness  (ver.  8),  "  But  thou  art 
holy ;"  thy  holiness  is  the  spring  of  all  this  sharp  agony,  and  for  this 
thou  inhabitest,  and  shalt  forever  inhabit,  the  praises  of  all  thy  Israel. 
Holiness  drew  the  veil  between  God's  countenance  and  our  Saviour's 
soul.  Justice  indeed  gave  the  stroke,  but  holiness  ordered  it.  In 
this  his  purity  did  sparkle,  and  his  irreversible  justice  manifested 
that  all  those  that  commit  sin  are  worthy  of  death ;  this  was  the 
perfect  index  of  his  "  righteousness"  (Rom.  iii.  25),  that  is,  of  his 
noliness  and  truth ;  then  it  was  that  God  that  is  holy,  was  "  sanctified  in 
righteousness"  (Isa.  v.  16).     It  appears  the  more,  if  you  consider, 

(1.)  The  dignity  of  the  Redeemer's  person.  One  that  had  been 
from  eternity ;  had  laid  the  foundations  of  the  world ;  had  been  the 
object  of  the  Divine  delight :  he  that  was  God  blessed  forever,  be- 
come a  curse ;  he  who  was  blessed  by  angels,  and  by  whom  God 
blessed  the  world,  must  be  seized  with  horror ;  the  Son  of  eternity 
must  bleed  to  death  !  When  did  ever  sin  appear  so  irreconcileable 
to  God  ?  Where  did  God  ever  break  out  so  furiously  In  his  detes- 
tation of  iniquity  ?  The  Father  would  have  the  most  excellent  per- 
son, one  next  in  order  to  himself,  and  ecjual  to  him  in  all  the  glori- 
ous perfections  of  his  nature  (Phil.  ii.  6),  die  on  a  disgraceful  cross,  and 
be  exposed  to  the  flames  of  Divine  wrath,  rather  than  sin  should  live, 
and  his  holiness  remain  forever  disparaged  by  the  violations  of  his  law. 
^  (2.)  The  near  relation  he  stood  in  to  the  Father.  He  was  hia 
"own  Son  that  he  delivered  up"  (Rom.  viii.  82) ;  his  essential  image, 
as  dearly  beloved  by  him  as  nimself ;  yet  he  would  abate  nothing 
of  his  hatred  of  those  sins  imputed  to  one  so  dear  to  him,  and  whc 
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never  had  done  anything  contrary  to  his  will.  The  strong  criee 
uttered  by  him  could  not  cause  him  to  cut  off  the  least  fringe  of  this 
royal  garment,  nor  part  with  a  thread  the  robe  of  his  holiness  was 
woyen  with.  The  torrent  of  wrath  is  opened  upon  him,  and  the 
Father's  heart  beats  not  in  the  least  notice  of  tenderness  to  sin,  in  the 
midst  of  his  Son's  agonies-.  God  seems  to  lay  aside  the  bowels  of  u 
father,  and  put  on  the  garb  of  an  irreconcileaDleenemy,y  upon  which 
account,  probably,  our  Saviour  in  the  midst  of  his  passion  gives  him 
the  title  of  God ;  not  of  Father,  the  title  he  usually  before  addressed 
to  him  with,  (Matt,  xxvii.  46),  "  My  God,  my  God ;"  not.  My  Father, 
my  Father ;  "  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?"  He  seems  to  hang  upon 
the  cross  like  a  disinherited  son,  while  he  appeared  in  the  garb  and 
rank  of  a  sinner.  Then  was  his  head  loaded  with  curses,  when  he 
stood  under  that  sentence  of  "  Cursed  is  every  one  that  hangs  upon 
a  tree"  (Gal.  iii.  13),  and  looked  as  one  forlorn  and  rejected  by 
the  Divine  purity  and  tenderness.  God  dealt  not  with  him  as  if  he 
had  been  one  in  so  near  a  relation  to  him.  He  left  him  not  to  the 
will  only  of  the  instruments  of  his  death  ;  he  would  have  the  chiefest 
blow  himself  of  bruising  of  him  (Isa.  liii.  10) :  "  It  pleased  the  Lord 
to  bruise  him :"  the  Lord,  because  the  power  of  creatures  could  not 
strike  a  blow  strong  enough  to  satisfy  and  secure  the  rights  of  infi- 
nite holiness.  It  was  therefore  a  cup  tempered  and  put  into  his 
hands  by  his  Father ;  a  cup  given  him  to  drink.  In  other  judg- 
ments he  lets  out  his  wrath  against  his  creatures ;  in  tliis  he  lets  out 
his  wrath,  as  it  were,  against  himself  against  his  Son,  one  as  dear  to 
him  as  himself.  As  in  his  making  creatures,  his  power  over  nothing 
to  bring  it  into  being  appeared ;  but  in  pardoning  sin  he  hath  power 
over  himself;  so  in  punishing  creatures,  his  holiness  appears  in  his 
wrath  against  creatures,  against  sinners  by  inherency ;  but  by  pun- 
ishing sin  in  his  Son,  his  holiness  sharpens  his  wrath  against  him 
who  was  his  equal,  and  only  a  reputed  smner ;  as  if  his  Section  to 
his  own  holiness  surmounted  his  affection  tiO  his  Son :  for  he  chose 
to  suspend  the  breakings  out  of  his  affections  to  his  Son,  and  see 
him  plunged  in  a  sharp  and  ignominiouji  misery,  without  giving 
him  any  visible  token  of  his  love,  rather  than  see  his  holiness  lie 
groaning  under  the  injuries  of  a  transgressing  world. 

(3.)  The  value  he  puts  upon  his  holiness  appears  further,  in  the 
advancement  of  this  redeeming  person,  after  his  death.  Our  Saviour 
was  advanced,  not  barely  for  his  dying,  but  for  the  respect  he  had 
in  his  death  to  this  attribute  of  God  (Heb.  L  9) :  "  Thou  hast  loved 
righteousness,  and  hated  iniquity :  therefore  God,  even  thy  God, 
hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness,"  &o.  By  righteousness 
is  meant  this  perfection,  because  of  the  opposition  of  it  to  iniquity. 
Some  think  **  therefore"  to  be  the  final  cause ;  as  if  this  were  the  sense, 
"Thou  art  anointed  with  the  oil  of  gladness,  that  thou  mightest  love 
righteousness  and  hate  iniquity."  But  the  Holy  Ghost  seeming  to 
speak  in  this  chapter  not  only  of  the  Godhead  of  Christ  but  of  his 
exaltation ;  the  doctrine  whereof  he  had  begun  in  ver,  8,  and  pro- 
secutes in  the  following  verses,  I  w^uld  rather  understand  "  there- 
fore," for  "  tUs  cause,  or  reason,  hath  God  anointed  thee ;"  not  "  to 

y  Lbgead.  Tom.  ILL  pp.  699, 100. 
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Qiis  end."  Christ  indeed  had  an  unction  of  grace,  whereby  he  was 
fitted  for  his  mediatory  work ;  he  had  also  an  unction  of  glory, 
wherebj  he  was  rewarded  for  it.  In  the  first  regard,  it  was  a 
qualifying  him  lor  his  office ;  in  the  second  regard,  it  was  a  solemn 
inaugurating  him  in  his  royal  authority.  And  the  reason  of  his 
being  settled  upon  a  "  throne  for  ever  and  ever,"  is,  "  because  he 
loved  righteousness."  He  suffered  himself  to  be  pierced  to  death, 
that  sin,  the  enemy  of  God's  purity,  might  be  destroyed,  and  the 
honor  of  the  law,  the  image  of  God's  holiness,  might  be  repaired 
and  fulfilled  in  the  fallen  creature.  He  restored  the  credit  of  Divine 
holiness  in  the  world,  in  manifesting,  by  his  death.  God  an  irrecon- 
cileable  enemy  to  all. sin;  in  abolishing  the  empire  of  sin,  so  hateful 
to  God,  and  restoring  the  rectitude  of  nature,  and  new  framing  the 
image  of  God  in  his  chosen  ones.  And  God  so  valued  this  vindica- 
tion of  his  holiness,  that  he  confers  upon  him,  in  his  human  nature, 
an  eternal  royalty  and  empire  over  angels  and  men.  Holiness  was 
the  great  attribute  respected  by  Christ  in  his  dying,  and  manifested 
in  his  death ;  and  for  his  love  to  this,  God  would  bestow  an  honor 
anon  his  person,  in  that  nature  wherein  he  did  vindicate  the  honor 
of  so  dear  a  perfection.  In  the  death  of  Christ,  he  showed  his 
resolution  to  preserve  its  rights;  in  the  exaltation  of  Christ,  he 
evinced  his  mighty  pleasure  for  the  vindication  of  it ;  in  both,  the 
infinite  value  he  had  for  it,  as  dear  to  him  as  his  life  and  glory. 

(4.)  It  may  be  further  considered,  that  in  this  way  of  redemption, 
his  holiness  m  the  hatred  of  sin  seems  to  be  valued  above  any  other 
attribute.  He  proclaims  the  value  of  it  above  the  person  of  his 
Son ;  since  the  Divine  nature  of  the  Eedeemer  is  disguised,  obscured, 
and  vailed,  in  order  to  the  restoring  the  honor  of  it.  And  Christ 
seems  to  value  it  above  his  own  person,  since  he  submitted  himself 
to  the  reproaches  of  men,  to  clear  this  perfection  of  the  Divine 
nature,  and  make  it  illustrious  in  the  eyes  of  the  w^orld.  You  heard 
before,  at  the  beginning  of  the  handling  this  argument,  it  was  the 
beauty  of  the  Deity,  the  lustre  of  his  nature,  the  link  of  all  his 
attributes,  his  very  life ;  he  values  it  equal  with  himself  since  he 
swears  by  it,  as  well  as  by  his  life ;  and  none  of  his  attributes  would 
have  a  due  decorum  without  it ;  it  is  the  glory  of  power,  mercy 

i'ustice,  and  wisdom,  that  they  are  all  holy ;  so  that  though  God 
ad  an  infinite  tenderness  and  compassion  to  the  fallen  creature,  yet 
it  should  not  extend  itself  in  his  relief  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rights 
of  his  purity :  he  would  have  this  triumph  in  the  tenderness  of  his 
mercy,  as  well  as  the  severities  of  his  justice.  His  mercy  had  not 
appeared  in  its  true  colors,  nor  attained  a  regular  end,  without 
vengeance  on  sin.  It  would  have  been  a  compassion  that  would, 
in  sparing  the  sinner,  have  encouraged  the  sin,  and  afironted  holi- 
ness in  the  issues  of  it:  had  he  dispersed  his  compassions  about  the 
world,  without  the  regard  to  his  hatred  of  sin,  his  mercy  had  beei. 
too  cheap,  and  his  holiness  had  been  contemned ;  his  mercy  would 
not  have  triumphed  in  his  own  nature,  whilst  his  holiness  had 
suffered ;  he  had  exercised  a  m.ercy  with  the  impairing  his  own 
glory ;  but  now,  in  this  way  of  redemption,  the  rights  of  both  are 
secured,  both  have  their  due  lustre :  the  odiousness  of  sin  is  equally 
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discovered  witli  the  greatest  of  his  compassions ;  an  infinite  abhor 
rence  of  sin,  and  an  infinite  love  to  the  world,  march  hand  in  hand 
'  together.  Never  was  so  much  of  the  irreconcileableness  of  sin  to 
him  set  forth,  as  in  the  moment  he  was  opening  his  bowels  in  the 
reconciliation  of  the  sinner.  Sin  is  made  the  chiefest  mark  of  his 
displeasure,  while  the  poor  creature  is  made  the  highest  object  of 
Divine  pity.  There  could  have  been  no  motion  of  mercy,  with  the 
least  injury  to  purity  and  holiness.  In  this  way  mercy  and  truth, 
mercy  to  tlie  misery  of  the  creature,  and  truth  to  the  purity  of  the 
law,  "  have  met  together ;"  the  righteousness  of  God,  and  the  peace 
of  the  sinner,  "  have  kissed  each  other"  (Ps.  Ixxxv.  10). 

2.  The  holiness  of  God  in  his  hatred  of  sin  appears  in  our  justifi- 
cation, and  the  conditions  he  requires  of  all  that  would  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  redemption.  His  wisdom  hath  so  tempered  all  the  condi- 
tions of  it,  that  the  honor  of  his  holiness  is  as  much  preserved,  as 
the  sweetness  of  his  mercy  is  experimented  by  us ;  all  the  conditions 
are  records  of  his  exact  purity,  as  well  as  of  his  condescending  grace. 
Our  justification  is  not  by  the  imperfect  works  of  creatures,  but  by 
an  exact  and  infinite  righteousness,  as  'great  as  that  of  the  Deity 
which  had  been  oflFended :  it  being  the  righteousness  of  a  Divine  per- 
son, upon  which  account  it  is  called  the  righteousness  of  God ;  not 
only  in  regard  of  God's  appointing  it,  and  God's  accepting  it,  but  as 
it  is  a  righteousness  of  that  person  that  was  God,  and  is  God.  Faith 
is  the  condition  God  requires  to  justification  ;  but  not  a  dead,  but  an 
active  faith,  such  a  "  faith  as  purifies  the  heart"  (James  ii.  20  ;  Acts 
XV.  9).  He  calls  for  repentance,  which  is  a  moral  retracting  our  of- 
fences, and  an  approbation  of  contemned  righteousness  and  a  vio- 
lated law ;  an  endeavor,  to  gain  what  is  lost,  and  to  pluck  out  the  heart 
of  that  sin  we  have  committed.  He  requires  mortification,  which  is 
called  crucifying ;  whereby  a  man  would  strike  as  full  and  deadly  a 
blow  at  his  lusts,  as  was  struck  at  Christ  upon  the  cross,  and  make 
them  as  certainly  die,  as  the  Eedeemer  did.  Our  own  righteousness 
must  be  condemned  by  us,  as  impure  and  imperfect :  we  must  dis- 
own everything  that  is  our  own,  as  to  righteousness,  in  reverence  to 
the  holiness  of  God,  and  the  valuation  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
He  hath  resolved  not  to  bestow  the  inheritance  of  glory  without  the 
root  of  grace.  None  are  partakers  of  the  Divine  blessedness  that 
are  not  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature  :  there  must  be  a  renewing 
of  his  image  before  there  be  a  vision  of  his  face  (Heb.  xii.  14).  He 
will  not  have  men  brought  only  into  a  relative  state  of  happiness  by 
justification,  without  a  real  state  of  grace  by  sanctification  ;  and  so 
resolved  he  is  in  it,  that  there  is  no  admittance  into  heaven  of  a  start- 
ing, but  a  persevering  holiness  (Rom.  ii.  7),  "a  patient  continaanci 
in  well-doing :"  patient,  under  the  sharpness  of  aflOiiction,  and  contin- 
uing, under  the  pleasures  of  prosperity.  Hence  it  is  that  the  gospel, 
the  restoring  doctrine,  hath  not  only  the  motives  of  rewards  to  allure 
to  good,  and  the  danger  of  punishments  to  scare  us  from  evil,  as  the 
law  had ;  but  they  are  set  forth  in  a  higher  strain,  in  a  way  of  stronger 
engagement ;  the  rewards  are  heayemy,  and  the  punisnmcnts  eter- 
nal:  and  more  powerful  motives  besides,  from  the  ch'-jicer  expres- 
flions  of  God's  love  in  the  death  of  his  Son.     The  whole  design  of 
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it  IB  to  reinstate  us  in  a  resemblance  to  this  Divine  perfection ;  where* 
by  he  shows  what  an  affection  he  hath  to  this  excellency  of  hia 
natiire,  and  what  a  detestation  he  hath  of  evil,  which  is  contrary 
to  it 

8.  It  appears  in  the  actual  regeneration  of  the  redeemed  souls, 
and  a  carrying  it  on  to  a  full  perfection.  As  election  is  the  effect 
of  God's  sovereignty,  our  paraon  the  fruit  of  his  mercy,  out*  knowl- 
edge a  stream  from  his  wisdom,  our  strength  an  impression  of  his 
power ;  so  our  purity  is  a  beam  from  his  holiness.  The  whole  work 
of  sanctification,  ana  the  preservation  of  it,  our  Saviour  begs  for  his 
disciples  of  his  Father,  under  this  title  (John  xvii.  11,  17) :  "  Holy 
Father,  keep  them  through  thy  own  name,"  and  "sanctify  them 
through  thy  truth  f  as  the  proper  source  whence  holiness  was  to 
flow  to  the  creature :  as  the  sun  is  the  proper  fountain  whence  light 
is  derived,  both  to  the  stars  above,  and  the  bodies  here  below. 
Whence  He  is  not  only  called  Holy,  but  the  Holy  One  of  Israel 
(Isa.  xUii.  15),  "  I  am  the  Lord  your  Holy  One,  the  Creator  of  Is- 
rael :"  displaying  his  holiness  in  them,  by  a  new  creation  of  them  as 
his  Israel.  As  the  rectitude  of  the  creature  at  the  first  creation  was 
the  effect  of  his  holiness,  so  the  purity  of  the  creature,  by  a  new 
creation,  is  a  draught  of  the  same  periection.  He  is  called  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel  more  in  Isaiah,  that  evangelical  prophet,  in  erecting 
Zion,  and  forming  a  people  for  himself,  than  in  the  whole  Scripture 
besides.  As  he  sent  Jesus  Christ  to  satisfy  his  justice  for  the  expia- 
tion of  the  guilt  of  sin,  so  he  sends  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  cleans- 
ing of  the  fUth  of  sin,  and  overmastering  the  power  of  it :  Himself 
is  the  foimtain,  the  Son  is  the  pattern,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  the  im- 
mediate imprinter  of  this  stamp  of  holiness  uj)on  the  creature.  God 
hath  such  a  value  for  this  attribute,  that  he  designs  the  glory  of  this 
in  the  renewing  the  creature,  more  than  the  happiness  of  the  crea- 
ture ;  though  the  one  doth  necessarily  follow  upon  the  other,  yet 
the  one  is  the  principal  design,  and  the  other  the  consequent  of  the 
former :  whence  our  salvation  is  more  frequently  set  forth,  in  Scrip- 
ture, by  a  redemption  from  sin,  and  sanctification  of  the  soul,  than 
by  a  possession  of  heaven.*  Indeed,  as  God  could  not  create  a  ra- 
tional creature,  without  interesting  this  attribute  in  a  special  manner, 
Bo  he  cannot  restore  the  fallen  creature  without  it.  As  in  creating  a 
rational  creature,  there  must  be  holiness  to  adorn  it,  as  well  as  wis- 
dom to  form  the  design,  and  power  to  effect  it ;  so  in  the  restoration 
of  the  creature,  as  he  could  not  make  a  reasonable  creature  unholy, 
80  he  cannot  restore  a  feUen  creature,  and  put  him  in  a  meet  posture 
to  take  pleasure  in  him,  without  communicating  to  him  a  resem- 
blance of  himself.  As  God  cannot  be  blessed  in  himself  without 
this  perfection  of  purity,  so  neither  can  a  creature  be  blessed  without 
it.  As  God  woula  be  unlovely  to  himself  without  this  attribute,  so 
woxdd  the  creature  be  unlovely  to  God,  without  a  stamp  and  mark 
of  it  upon  his  nature.  So  much  is  this  perfection  one  with  God, 
valued  by  him,  and  interested  in  all  his  works  and  ways  1 

HL  The  third  thing  I  am  to  do,  is  to  lay  down  some  proposition 
in  the  defence  of  God^  holiness  in  all  his  acts,  about,  or  concerning 

*  Tit.  11  U — 14,  aad  many  other  plaees. 
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sin.  It  was  a  pradent  and  pious  advice  of  Oamero,  not  to  be  too 
busy  and  rash  in  inquiries  and  conclusions  about  the  reason  of  God's 
f  providence  in  the  matter  of  sin.  The  Scripture  hath  put  a  bar  in 
the  way  of  such  curiosity,  by  telling  us,  that  the  ways  of  God's  wis- 
dom and  righteousness  in  his  judgments  are  '^  unsearchable"  (Rom. 
xi.  83)  :  much  more  the  ways  of  God's  holiness,  as  he  stands  in  re- 
lation to  sin,  as  a  Governor  of  the  world ;  we  cannot  consider  those 
things  without  danger  of  slipping :  our  eyes  are  too  weak  to  look 
Tipon  the  sun  without  being  dazzled :  too  much  curiosity  met  with  a 
just  check  in  our  first  parent.  To  be  desirous  to  know  the  reason 
of  all  God's  proceedings  in  the  matter  of  sin,  is  to  second  the  am- 
bition of  Aoam,  to  be  as  wise  as  God,  and  know  the  reason  of  his 
actings  equally  with  himself.  It  is  more  easy,  as  the  same  author 
saith,  to  give  an  account  of  God's  providence  since  the  revolt  of 
man,  and  the  poison  that  hath  universally  seized  upon  human  na- 
ture, thaU'to  make  guesses  at  the  manner  of  the  fall  of  the  first  man. 
The  Scripture  hath  given  us  but  a  short  account  of  the  manner  of 
it,*  to  discourage  too  curious  inquiries  into  it.  It  is  certain  that  God 
made  man  upright;  and  when  man  sinned  in  paradise,  God  was  ac- 
tive in  sustaining  the  substantial  nature  and  act  of  the  sinner  while 
he  was  sinning,  though  .not  in  supporting  the  sinfulness  of  the  act: 
he  was  permissive  in  suffering  it :  he  was  negative  in  witholding 
that  grace  which  might  certainly  have  prevented  his  crime,  and  con- 
sequently his  ruin ;  though  he  withTiela  nothing  that  was  sufficient 
for  his  resistance  of  that  temptation  wherewith  he  was  assaulted. 
And  since  the  fall  of  man,  God,  as  a  wise  governor,  is  directive  of 
the  events  of  the  transgression,  and  draws  the  choicest  good  out  of 
the  blackest  evO,  and  limits  the  sins  of  men,  that  they  creep  not  so 
fer  as  the  evU  nature  of  men  would  urge  them  to ;  and  as  a  right- 
eous Judge,  he  takes  away  the  talent  from  idle  Sftrvanta^  and  the 
light  from  wicked  ones,  whereby  thev  stumble  and  fall  into  crimes, 
by  the  inclinations  and  proneness  of  their  own  corrupt  natures,  leaves 
them  to  the  bias  of  their  own  vicious  habits,  denies  that  grace  which 
they  have  forfeited,  and  have  no  right  to  challenge,  and  turns  their  sin- 
ful actions  into  punLsliments,both  to  the  committers  of  them  and  others. 
Prop.  L  God's  holiness  is  not  chargeable  with  any  blemish  for  his 
creating  man  in  a  mutable  state.  It  is  true,  angels  and  men  were 
created  with  a  changeable  nature ;  as  though  there  was  a  rich  and 
glorious  stamp  upon  them  by  the  hand  of  God,  yet  their  natures 
were  not  incapable  of  a  base  and  vile  stamp  from  some  other  prin- 
ciple :  as  the  silver  which  bears  upon  it  the  image  of  a  great  prince, 
is  capable  of  being  melted  down,  and  imprinted  with  no  better  an 
image  than  that  of  some  vile  and  monstrous  beast.  Though  God 
made  man  upright,  yet  he  was  capable  of  seeking  "  many  inven- 
tions" (Eccl.  vii.  29) ;  yet  the  hand  of  God  was  not  defiled  by  form- 
ing man  with  such  a  nature.  It  was  suitable  to  the  wisdom  of  God 
to  give  the  rational  creature,  whom  he  had  furnished  with  a  power 
of  acting  righteously,  the  liberty  of  choice,  and  not  fix  him  in  an 
unchangeable  state  without  a  tnal  of  him  in  his  natural;  that  if  he 
did  obey,  his  obedience  might  be  the  more  valuable ;  and  if  he  did 
fieely  offend,  his  offencq  might  be  more  inexcusable. 
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1.  No  creature  can  be  capable  of  immutability  by  nature.  Mu- 
tability is  so  essential  to  a  creature,  that  a  creature  cannot  be  sup» 
posed  without  it ;  you  must  suppose  it  a  Creator,  not  a  creature,  if 
you  allow  it  to  be  of  an  immutable  nature.  Immutability  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Supreme  Being.  God  "  only  hath  immortality"  (1  IHm. 
vi  16);  immortality,  as  opposed  not  only  to  a  natural,  but  to  a  sin* 
fill  death ;  the  word  only  appropriates  every  sort  of  immortality  to 
God^  and  excludes  every  creature,  whether  angel  or  man,  from  a 
partnership  with  God  in  this  by  nature.  Every  creature,  therefore, 
IS  capable  of  a  death  in  sin.  "  None  is  good  but  God,"  and  nona  is 
naturally  free  from  change  but  God,  which  excludes  every  creature 
from  the  same  prerogative ;  and  certainly,  if  one  angel  sinned,  all 
might  have  sinned,  because  there  was  the  same  root  of  mutability  in 
one  as  well  as  another.  It  is  as  possible  for  a  creature  to  be  a 
Creator,  as  for  a  creature  to  have  naturally  an  incommunicable  pro- 
perty of  the  Creator.  All  things,  whether  angels  or  men,  are  made 
of  nothing,  and  therefore,  capable  of  defection  \^  because  a  creature 
beinff  made  of  nothing,  cannot  be  good,  per  essentCam,  or  essentially 
good,  but  by  participation  from  another.  Again,  every  rational 
creature,  being  made  of  nothing,  hath  a  superior  which  created  him 
and  governs  him,  and  is  capable  of  a  precept ;  and,  consequently, 
capable  of  disobedience  as  well  as  obedience  to  the  precept,  to 
transgress  it,  as  well  as  obey  it.  God  cannot  sin,  because  he  can 
have  no  superior  to  impose  a  precept  on  him.  A  rational  creature, 
with  a  liberty  of  will  and  power  of  choice,  cannot  be  made  by  na- 
ture of  such  a  mould  and  temper,  but  he  must  be  as  well  capable  of 
choosing  wrong,  as  of  choosing  right ;  and,  therefore,  the  standing 
angels,  and  glorified  saints,  though  they  are  immutable,  it  is  not  by 
nature  that  tney  are  so,  but  by  grace,  and  the  good  pleasure  of  God ; 
for  though  they  are  in  heaven,  thev  have  still  in  their  nature  a  re- 
mote power  of  sinning,  but  it  shall  never  be  brought  into  act,  be^ 
cause  God  will  always  incline  their  wills  to  love  nim,  and  never 
concur  with  their  wills  to  any  evil  act.  Since,  therefore,  mutability 
is  essential  to  a  creature  as  a  creature,  this  changeableness  cannot 
properly  be  charged  upon  God  as  the  author  of  it ;  for  it  was  not 
the  term  of  God's  creating  act,  but  did  necessarily  result  from  the 
nature  of  the  creature,  as  unchangeableness  dofh  result  from  the  es* 
eence  of  God.  The  brittleness  of  a  glass  is  no  blame  to  the  art  of 
him  that  blew  up  the  glass  into  such  a  fashion ;  that  imperfection 
of  brittleness  is  not  from  the  workman,  but  the  matter ;  so,  though 
unchangeableness  be  an  imperfection,  yet  it  is  so  necessary  a  one, 
that  no  creature  can  be  naturally  without  it ;  besides,  though  angels 
and  men  were  mutable  by  creation,  and  capable  to  exercise  their 
wills,  yet  they  were  not  necessitated  to  evil,  and  this  mutability  did 
not  iufer  a  necessity-  that  they  should  fall,  because  some  angels, 
which  had  the  same  root  of  chan^ableness  in  their  natures  with 
those  that  fell,  did  not  fall,  which  they  would  have  done,  if 
capableness  of  changing,  and  necessity  of  changing,  were  one  and 
the  same  thing. 

2.  Though  God  made  the  creature  mutable,  yet  he  made  him  npt 

^  Suorec  YoL  II  p.  548.   . 
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evil.  There  could  be  nothing  of  evil  in  him  that  God  created  after 
his  own  image,  and  pronounced  "good"  (Gen.  L  27,  81).  Man  had 
an  ability  to  stand,  as  well  as  a  capacity  to  fall :  he  waa  created  with 
a  principal  of  acting  freely,  whereby  he  was  capable  of  loving  God 
as  his  chief  good,  and  moving  to  him  as  his  last  end ;  there  was  a 
beam  of  light  in  man*s  understanding  to  know  the  rule  he  was  to 
conform  to,  a  harmony  between  his  reason  and  his  affections,  an 
original  righteousness :  so  that  it  seemed  more  easy  foi:  him  to  de» 
termine  his  will  to  continue  in  obedience  to  the  precept,  than  to 
swerve  from  it ;  to  adhere  to  God  as  his  chief  good,  tnan  to  lia- 
ten  to  the  charms  of  Satan.  God  created  him  with  those  advan- 
tages, that  he  might  with  more  facility  have  kept  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  Divine  beauty,  than  turn  his  back  upon  it,  and  with 
greater  ease  have  kept  the  precept  God  gave  him,  than  have  broken 
it.  The  very  first  thought  darted,  or  impression  made,  by  God,  upon 
the  angelical  or  human  nature,  was  the  knowledge  oi  himself  as 
their  Author,  and  could  be  no  more  than  such  whereby  both  angels 
and  men  might  be  excited  to  a  love  of.  that  adorable  Being,  that  had 
framed  them  so  gloriously  out  of  nothing ;  and  if  they  turned  their 
wills  and  aflections  to  another  object  it  was  not  by  the  direction 
of  God,  but  contrary  to  the  impression  God  had  made  upon  them, 
or  the  first  thought  he  flashed  into  them.  They  turned  themselves 
to  the  admiring  their  own  excellency,  or  affecting  an  advantage  dis- 
tinct from  that  which  they  were  to  look  for  only  from  God  (1  Tim. 
iii.  6).  Pride  was  the  cause  of  the  condemnation  of  the  devil. 
Though  the  wills  of  angels  and  men  were  created  mutable,  and  so 
were  imperfect,  yet  they  were  not  created  evU.  Though  they  might 
sin,  yet  they  might  not  sin,  and,  therefore,  were  not  evu  in  their  own 
nature.  What  reflection,  then,  could  this  mutability  of  their  nature 
be  upon  God  ?  So  far  is  it  from  any,  that  he  is  fully  cleared,  by 
storing  up  in  the  nature  of  man  sufficient  provision  against  his  de- 
parture from  him.  God  was  so  far  from  creating  him  evil,  that  ho 
fortified  him  with  a  knowledge  in  his  understanding,  and  a  strength 
in  his  nature  to  withstand  any  invasion.  The  knowledge  was  ex- 
ercised by  Eve,  in  the  very  moment  of  the  serpent's  assaulting  her 
(Gen.  iii.  3) ;  Eve  said  to  the  serpent,  "  God  hath  said,  ye  shall  not 
eat  of  it:"  and  had  her  thoughts  been  intent  upon  this,  "  God  hath 
said,"  and  not  diverted  to  the  motions  of  the  sensitive  appetite  and 
liquorish  palate,  it  had  been  sufficient  to  put  by  all  the  passes  the 
devil  did,  or  could  have  made  at  her.  So  tnat  you  see,  though  God 
made  the  creature  mutable,  yet  he  made  him  not  evil.  This  clears 
the  holiness  of  God. 

8.  Therefore  it  follows,  That  though  God  created  man  changeable, 
yet  he  was  not  the  cause  of  his  change  by  his  fell.  Thou^  man 
was  created  defectible,  yet  he  was  not  determined  by  God  influencing 
his  will  by  any  positive  act  to  that  change  and  apostasy.  God  placed 
him  in  a  free  posture,  set  life  and  happiness  before  him  on  ttic  one 
hand,  miserv  and  death  on  the  other ;  as  he  did  not  draw  him  into 
the  arms  of  perpetual  blessedness,  so  he  did  not  drive  him  into  the 
gulf  of  his  misery,  ^    He  did  not  incline  him  to  eviL    It  was  repugnant 

^  Amjr.  HoraL  Tom.  L  pp.  616,  dltt. 
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to  the  goodness  of  God  to  corrupt  the  righteousness  of  those  faculties 
he  had  so  lately  beautified  him  with.  It  was  not  likely  he  should 
deface  the  beauty  of  that  work  he  had  composed  with  so  much  wis- 
dom and  skUl.  Would  he,  by  any  act  *o .  his  own,  make  that  had, 
which,  but  a  little  before,  he  had  acquiesced  in  as  good  ?  Angels 
aad  men  were  left  to  their  liberty  and  conduct  of  their  natural  facul- 
ties; and  if  God  inspired  them  with  any  motions,  they  could  not  but 
be  motions  to  good,  and  suited  to  that  righteous  nature  he  had  endued 
them  with.  But  it  is  most  probable  that  God  did  not,  in  a  supernatural 
way,  act  inwardly  upon  the  mind  of  man,  but  left  him  wholly  to  that 
power,  which  he  had,  in  creation,  furnished  him  with.  The  Scrip- 
ture frees  God  fully  from  any  blame  in  this,  and  lays  it  wholly  upon 
Satan,  as  the  tempter,  and  upon  man,  as  the  determiner  of  his  own 
will  (Gen.  iii.  6);  Eve  "took  of  the  fruit,  and  did  eat;"  and  Adam 
took  from  her  of  the  fruit,  "and  did  eat."  And  Solomon  (Eccles. 
vii.  29)  distinguishfth  God's  work  in  the  creation  of  man  "  upright," 
from  man's  work  in  seeking  out  those  ruining  inventions.  God 
created  man  in  a  righteous  state,  and  man  cast  himself  into  a  forlorn 
state.  As  lie  was  a  mutable  creature,  he  was  from  God ;  as  he  was 
a  changed  and  corrupted  creature,  it  wa^  from  the  devil  seducing, 
and  his  own  pliableness  in  admitting.  As  silver,  and  gold,  and  other 
metals,  were  created  by  God  in  such  a  form  and  figure,  yet  capable 
of  receiving  other  forms  by  the  industrious  art  of  man ;  when  the 
image  of  a  man  is  put  upon  a  piece  of  metal,  God  is  not  said  to  create 
that  image,  though  he  created  the  substance  with  such  a  property, 
that  it  was  capable  of  receiving  it ;  this  capacity  is  from  the  nature 
of  the  metal  by  Hod's  creation  of  it,  but  the  carving  the  figure  of  this 
or  that  man  is  n(;t  the  act  of  God,  but  the  act  of  man.  As  images, 
in  Scriptur*?,  are  called  the  wor]k  of  men's  hands,  in  regard  of  the 
imagery,  though  the  matter,  wood  or  stone,  upon  which  the  image 
was  carved,  was  a  work  of  God's  creative  power.  When  an  artificer 
frames  an  excellent  instrument,  and  a  musician  exactly  tunes  it,  and 
it  comes  out  cf  their  hands  without  a  Wemish,  but  capable  to  be  un- 
tuned by  some  rude  hand,  or  receive  a  crack  by  a  suddc  .  fall,  if  it 
meet  wim  a  disaster,  is  either  the  workman  or  musician  to  be  blamed  ? 
The  ruin  of  a  house,  caused  by  the  wastefulness  or  carelessness  of  the 
tenant,  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  workman  that  built  it  strong,  and 
left  it  in  a  good  posture. 

Prop.  n.  God  8  holiness  is  not  blemished  by  enjoining  man  a  law, 
which  he  knew  he  would  not  observe. 

1.  The  law  was  not  above  his  strength.  Had  the  law  been  impos- 
sible to  be  observed,  no  crime  could  have  been  imputed  to  the  sub- 
ject, the  feult  had  lain  wholly  upon  the  Governor;  the  non  observ- 
ance of  it  had  been  from  a  want  of  strength,  and  not  from  a  want  of 
win.  Had  God  comnu^nded  Adam  to  fly  up  to  the  sun,  when  he 
had  not  given  him  wings.  Adam  might  have  a  will  to  obey  it,  but 
his  power  would  be  too  short  to  perform  it.  But  the  law  set  him  for 
a  rule,  had  nothing  of  impossibility  in  it;  it  was  easy  to  be  observed; 
the  command  was  rather  belpw,  than  above  his  stiength ;  and  the 
sanction  of  it  was  more  apt  to  restrain  and  scare  him  from  the  breach 
of  it)  than  encourage  any  daring  attempts  against  it;  he  had  as  much 
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power,  OT  ratter  more,  to  conform  to  it.  than  to  warp  from  it ;  and 
greater  arguments  and  interest  to  be  observant  of  it,  than  to  viokite 
it ;  Lis  all  was  secured  by  the  one,  and  his  ruin  ascertained  by  tho 
other.  The  commands  of  God  are  not  grievous  {1  John  v.  3);  irom 
the  first  to  the  last  command,  there  is  nothing  impossible,  nothing 
hard  to  the  original  and  created  nature  of  man,  which  were  all  sum- 
med up  in  a  love  to  God,  which  was  the  pleasure  and  delight  of  man, 
as  well  as  his  duty,  if  he  had  not,  by  inconsiderateness,  neglected  the 
dictates  ajid  resolves  of  his  own  -maerstanding.  The  law  was  suited 
to  the  strength  of  man,  and  fitted  for  the  improvement  and  perfection 
of  his  nature ;  in  which  respect,  the  apostle  ciJls  it  "  good,"  as  it  refers 
to  man,  as  well  as  "holy,"  as  it  refers  to  God  (Eom.  vii.  12V  N"ow, 
since  God  created  man  a  creature  capable  to  be  governed  oy  a  law, 
and  as  a  rational  creature  endued  with  understanding  and  will,  not 
to  be  governed,  according  to  his  nature,  without  a  law ;  was  it  con- 
gruous to  the, wisdom  of  Gt)d  to  respect  only  the  future  state  of  man, 
which,  fi*om  the  depth  of  his  infinite  knowledge,  he  did  infallibly 
foresee  would  be  miserable,  by  the  wilful  defection  of  man  from  the 
rule  ?  Had  it  been  agreeable  to  the  wisdom  of  God,  to  respect  only 
this  future  state,  and  not  tliQ  present  state  of  the  creature;  and  there- 
fore leave  him  lawless,  because  he  knew  he  woidd  violate  the  law  ? 
Should  God  forbear  to  act  like  a  wise  governor,  because  he  saw  that 
man  would  cease  to  act  like  an  obedient  subject?  Shall  a  righteous 
magistrate  forbear  to  make  just  and  good  laws,  because  he  ibrcaeea, 
either  from  the  dispositions  of  his  subjects,  their  ill-humor,  or  some 
circumstances  which  will  intervene,  that  multitudes  of  them  will 
incline  to  break  those  laws,  and  fall  under  the  penalty  of  them?  No 
blame  can  be  upon  that  magistrate  who  minds  the  rule  of  riechteous* 
ness,  and  the  necessary  duty  of  his  government,  since  he  is  not  the 
cause  of  those  turbulent  aflcctions  of  men,  which  he  wisely  foresees 
will  rise  up  against  his  just  edicts. 

2.  Though  the  law  now  be  above  the  strength  of  man,  yet  is  not 
the  holiness  of  God  blemished  by  keejnng  it  up.  It  is  true,  God  hath 
been  graciously  pleased  to  mitigate  the  severity  and  rigor  of  the  law, 
by  the  entrance  of  the  gospel ;  yet  where  men  refuse  the  terms  of  the 
gospel,  they  continue  themselves  under  the  condemnation  of  the  law, 
ana  are  justly  guilty  of  the  breach  of  it,  though  they  have  no  strength 
to  observe  it.  The  law,  as  I  said  before,  was  not  above  raan*s  strength, 
when  he  was  possessed  of  original  righteousness,  though  it  be  above 
nan's  strength,  sioce  he  was  stripped  of  original  righteousness.  The 
command  was  dated  before  man  had  contracted  his  impotency,  when 
he  had  a  power  to  keep  it  as  well  as  to  break  it.  Had  it  been  enjoined 
to  man  only  after  the  fall,  and  not;  before,  he  might  have  had  a  better 
pretence  to  excuse  himself,  because  of  the  impossibility  of  it ;  yet  he 
would  not  have  had  sufiicient  excuse,  since  the  impossibility  dSd  not 
result  from  the  nature  of  the  law,  but  fi'om  *jhe  corrupted  nature  of 
the  creature.  It  was  "weak  through  the  flesh"  (Rom.  viiL  8),  but  it 
was  promulged  when  man  had  a  strength  pro]>ortioned  to  tne  com- 
mands of  it  And  now,  since  man  hath  unhappily  made  himself 
incapable  of  obeying  it,  must  God's  holiness  in  his  law  be  blemished 
for  enjoining  it?    Must  he  abrogate  those  oommandS|  and  prohibit 
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irlmtbefore  he  enjoined,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  corrupted  creature? 
Would  not  this  lie  his  "ceasing  to  be  holy,"  that  his  creature  might 
be  unblameably  unrighteous  ?  Must  Gkxi  strip  himself  of  his  holi- 
Sbeas,  because  man  will  not  discharge  his  iniquity  ?  He  cannot  be 
the  cause  of  sin,  by  keeping  up  the  law.  who  would  be  the  cause  of 
all  the  unrighteousness  of  men,  by  removing  the  authority  of  it 
Some  things  in  the  law  that  are  intrinsically  good  in  their  own 
nature,  are  indispensable,  and  it  is  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  God 
not  to  command  them.  If  he  were  not  the  guardian  of  his  indispen- 
sable law,  he  would  be  the  cause  and  countenancer  of  the  creatures' 
iniquity.  So  little  reason  have  men  to  charge  God  with  being  the 
cause  of  their  sin,  by  not  repealing  his  law  to  gratify  their  impotence, 
that  he  would  be  unholy  ii  he  did.  God  must  not  lose  his  purity, 
because  man  hath  lost  his,  and  cast  away  the  right  of  his  sovereignty, 
because  man  hath  cast  away  his  power  of  obedience. 

3.  God's  foreknowledge  that  his  law  would  not  be  observed,  lays 
no  blame  upon  him.  Though  the  foreknowledge  of  God  be  infallible, 
yet  it  doth  not  necessitate  the  creature  in  acting.  It  was  certain 
from  eternity,  that  Adam  would  fall,  that  men  would  do  such  and 
such  actions,  that  Judas  would  betray  our  Saviour ;  God  foreknew 
all  those  things  from  eternity ;  but,  it  is  as  certain  that  this  fore- 
knowledge did  not  necessitate  the  will  of  Adam,  or  any  other  branch 
of  his  posterity,  in  the  doing  those  actions  that  were  so  foreseen  by 
God ;  they  volimtarily  run  into  such  courses,  not  by  any  impulsion. 
God's  knowledge  was  not  suspended  between  certainty  and  uncer- 
tainty ;  he  certainly  foreknew  that  his  law  would  be  broken  by 
Adam ;  he  foreknew  it  in  his  own  decree  of  not  hindering  him,  by 
giving  Adam  the  efl&cacious  grace  which  would  infallibly  nave  pre- 
vented it ;  yet  Adam  did  freely  break  this  law,  and  never  imagined 
that  the  foreknowledge  of  God  did  necessitate  him  to  it ;  he  could 
find  no  cause  of  his  own  sin,  but  the  liberty  of  his  own  will ;  he 
eharges  the  occasion  of  his  sin  upon  the  woman,  and  consequently 
upon  God  in  giving  the  woman  to  him  (Gen.  iii.  12).  He  could  not 
be  so  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  God,  as  to  imagine  him  without  a 
foresight  of  future  things :  since  his  knowledge  of  what  was  to  be 
known  of  God  by  creation,  was  greater  than  any  man's  since,  in  all 
probability.  But,  however,  if  he  were  not  acquainted  with  the  no- 
tion of  God's  foreknowledge,  he  could  not  be  ignorant  of  his  own  act ; 
there  could  not  have  been  any  necessity  upon  him,  any  kind  of  con- 
straint of  him  in  his  action,  that  could  nave  been  unknown  to  him  ^ 
and  he  would  not  have  omitted  a  plea  of  so  strong  a  nature,  when  he 
was  upon  his  trial  for  life  or  death  ;  especially  when  he  urgeth.  so 
weak  an  argument,  to  impute  his  crime  to  God,  as  the  gift  of  the 
woman ;  as  if  that  which  was  designed  him  for  a  help,  were  intend- 
ed  for  his  ruin.  If  God's  prescience  takes  away  the  liberty  of  the 
creature,  there  is  ne  such  thing  as  a  free  action  in  the  world  (for  there 
is  nothing  done  but  is  foreknown  by  God,  else  we  render  God  of  a 
limited  understanding),  nor  ever  was,  no,  not  by  God  himself,  ad  eaa-. 
tra;  for  whatsoever  he  hath  done  in  creation,  whatsoever  he  hath 
done  since  the  creation,  was  foreknown  by  him :  he  resolved  to  do 
It,  and,  therefore,  foreknew  that  he  would  do  it    Did  God  do  it| 
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therefore,  necessarily,  as  necessity  is  opposed  to  liberty?    As  he 
freely  decrees  what  ne  will  do,  so  he  effects  what  he  freely  decreed 
Foreknowledge  is  so  far  from  intrenching  upon  the  liberty  of  the  will, 
that  predetermination,  which  in  the  notion  of  it  speaks  something 
more,  doth  not  dissolve  it ;  God  did  not  only  foreknow,  but  deter- 
mine the  suffering  of  Christ  (Acts  iv.  27,  28).    It  was  necessary, 
therefore,  that  Christ  should  suffer,  that  God  might  not  be  mistaken 
in  his  foreknowledge,  or  come  short  of  his  determinate  decree ;  but 
did  this  take  away  the  liberty  of  Christ  in  suffering  ?  (Eph.  v.  2) : 
"  Who  offered  himself  up  to  God ;"  that  is,  by  a  voluntary  act,  as 
well  as  designed  to  do  it  by  a  determinate  counsel.    It  did  infallibly 
secure  the  event,  but  did  not  annihilate  the  liberty  of  the  action, 
either  in  Christ's  willingness  to  suffer,  or  the  crime  of  the  Jews  that 
made  him  suffer.     God's  prescience  is  God's  provision  of  things 
arising  from  their  proper  causes ;  as  a  gardener  loresees  in  his  plants 
the  leaves  and  the  flowers  that  will  arise  from  them  in  the  spring, 
because  he  knows  the  strength  and  nature  of  their  several  roots 
which  lie  under  ground ;  but  his  foresight  of  these  things  is  not  the 
cause  of  the  rise  and  appearance  of  those  flowers.    If  any  of  us  see  a 
ship  moving  towards  such  a  rock  or  quicksand,  and  know  it  to  be 
governed  by  a  negligent  pilot,  we  shall  certainly  foresee  that  the 
ship  will  be  torn  in  pieces  by  the  rock,  or  swallowed  up  by  the  sands ; 
but  is  this  foresight  of  ours  ftx)m  the  causes,  any  cause  of  the  effect ; 
or  can  we  from  hence  be  said  to  be  the  authors  of  the  miscarriage 
of  the  ship,  and  the  loss  of  the  passengers  and  goods  ?     The  fall  of 
Adam  was  foreseen  by  God  to  come  to  pass  by  the  consent  of  his 
free  will,  in  the  choice  of  the  proposed  temptation.    God  foreknew 
Adam  would  sin,  and  if  Adam  would  not  have  sinned,  God  would 
have  foreknown  that  he  would  not  sin.     Adam  might  easily  have 
detected  the  serpents  fraud,  and  made  a  better  election ;  God  foresaw 
that  he  would  not  do  it ;  God's  foreknowledge  did  not  make  Adam 
guilty  or  innocent :  whether  God  had  foreknown  it  or  no,  he  was 
guilty  by  a  free  choice,  and  a  willing  neglect  of  his  own  duty. 
Adam  knew  that  God  foreknew  that  he  might  eat  of  the  fruit,  and 
fall  and  die,  because  God  had  forbidden  him ;  the  foreknowledge 
that  he  would  do  it,  was  no  more  a  cause  of  his  action,  than  the 
foreknowledge  that  he  might  do  it.    Judas  certainly  knew  that  his 
Master  foreknew  that  he  would  betray  him,  for  Christ  had  acquaint- 
ed him  with  it  (John  xiii.  21,  26) ;  yet  he  never  charged  this  fore- 
knowledge of  Christ  with  any  guilt  of  his  treachery. 

Prop,  in.  The  holiness  of  God  is  not  blemished  by  decreeing  the 
eternal  rejection  of  some  men.  Eeprobation,  in  its  first  notion,  is  an 
act  of  preterition,  or  passing  by.  A  man  is  not  made  wicked  by  the 
the  act  of  God ;  but  it  supposeth  him  wicked ;  and  so  it  is  nothing 
else  but  God's  leaving  a  man  in  that  guilt  and  filth  wherein  he  be- 
holds him.  In  its  second  notion,  it  is  an  ordination,  not  to  a  crime, 
but  to  a  punishment  (Jude  4) :  "  an  ordaining  to  condemnation." 
And  though  it  be  an  eternal  act  of  God,  yet,  in  order  of  nature,  it 
follows  upon  the  foresight  of  the  transgression  of  man,  and  supposeth 
the  crime.  God  considers  Adam's  revolt,  and  views  the  whole  masa 
of  his  corrupted  posterity,  and  chooses  some  to  'reduce  to  himself  by 
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hk  grace,  and  leaves  others  to  lie  sinking  in  their  ruins.  Since  all 
mankind  fell  by  the  fell  of  Adam,  and  have  corruption  conveyed  to 
them  successively  by  that  root,  whereof  thev  are  branches ;  all  men 
might  j  ustly  be  left  wallowing  in  that  miserable  condition  to  which  they 
are  reduced  by  the  apostasy  of  their  common  head ;  and  God  might 
have  passed  by  the  whole  race  of  man,  as  well  as  he  did  the  fallen 
angels,  without  any  hope  of  redemption.  He  was  no  more  bound  to 
restore  man,  than  to  restore  devils,  nor  bound  to  repair  the  nature 
of  any  one  son  of  Adam ;  and  had  he  dealt  with  men  as  he  dealt 
with  the  devils,  they  had  had,  all  of  them,  as  little  just  ground  to 
complain  of  God ;  for  all  men  deserved  to  be  left  to  themselves,  for 
all  were  concluded  under  sin;  but  Gt>d  calls  out  some  to  make 
monuments  of  his  grace,  which  is  an  act  of  the  sovereign  mercv  of 
that  dominion,  whereby  "  he  hath  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have 
mercy"  (Bom.  ix.  18) ;  others  he  passes  by,  and  leaves  them  remain- 
ing in  that  corruption  of  nature  wherein  they  weore  bom.  If  men 
have  a  power  to  dispose  of  their  own  goods,  without  any  unright- 
eousness, why  should  not  God  dispose  of  his  own  grace,  and  bestow 
it  upon  whom  he  pleases ;  since  it  is  a  debt  to  none,  but  a  free  gift 
to  any  that  enjoy  it?  God  is  not  the  cause  of  sin  in  this,  because 
his  operation  about  this  is  negative;  it  is  not  an  action,  but  a  denial 
of  action,  and  therefore  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the  evil  actions  of 
men.c  God  acts  nothing,  but  withholds  his  power ;  he  doth  not  en- 
lighten their  minds,  nor  incline  their  wills  so  powerfully,  as  to  expel 
their  darkness,  and  root  out  those  evil  habits  which  possess  them  ov 
nature.  God  could,  if  he  would,  savingly  enlighten  the  minds  of  all 
men  in  the  world,  and  quicken  their  hearts  with  a  new  life  by  an  in- 
vincible grace ;  but  in  not  doing  it,  there  is  no  positive  act  of  God^ 
but  a  cessation  of  action.  We  may  with  as  much  reason  sav,  that 
God  is  the  cause  of  all  the  sinful  actions  that  are  committed  by  the 
corporation  of  devils,  since  their  first  rebellion,  because  he  leaves 
them  to  themselves,  and  bestows  not  a.  new  grace  upon  them, — as 
say,  God  is  the  cause  of  the  sins  of  those  that  he  overlooks  and  leaves 
m  that  state  of  guilt  wherein  he  found  them.  God  did  not  pass  by 
any  without  the  consideration  of  sin ;  so  that  this  act  of  God  is  not 
repugnant  to  his  holiness,  but  coniformable  to  his  justice. 

Prop.  IV.  The  holiness  of  God  is  not  blemished  by  his  seciet  vrill 
to  sufier  sin  to  enter  into  the  world.  God  never  willed  sin  by  his 
preceptive  will.  It  was  never  founded  upon,  or  produced  bv  any 
word  of  his,  as  the  creation  was.  He  never  said,  Let  there  be  sin 
under  the  heaven,  as  he  said,  "  Let  there  be  water  under  the  hea- 
ven." Nor  doth  he  will  it  by  infusing  any  habit  of  it,  or  stirring  up 
inclinations  to  it;  no,  "God  tempts  no  man"  (James  i.  13).  Nor 
doth  he  will  it  by  his  approving  will ;  it  is  detestable  to  him,  nor 
ever  can  he  be  otherwise ;  he  cannot  approve  it  either  before  com» 
mission  or  after. 

1.  The  will  of  God  is  in  some  sort  concurrent  with  sin.  He  doth 
not  properly  will  it,  but  he  wills  not  to  hinder  it,  to  which,  by  his 
onanipotence,  he  could  put  a  bar.  H  he  did  positively  will  it,  it 
might  be  wrought  by  himself,  and  so  could  not  be  evil    If  he  did 

*  A.mjraL  Defence  de  Calv.  p.  146. 
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in  no  sort  will  it,  it  would  not  te  committed  by  his  creature ;  an 
entered  into  the  world,  either  God  wUling  the  permission  of  it,  or 
not  willing  the  permission  of  it.  The  latter  caimot  be  said ;  for  then 
the  creature  is  more  powerful  than  God,  and  can  do  that  which  God 
will  not  permit.  God  can,  if  he  be  pleased,  banish  all  sin  in  a  mo- 
ment out  of  the  world:  he  could  have  prevented  the  revolt  of  angels, 
and  the  fall  of  man ;  they  did  not  sin  whether  he  would  or  no :  he 
might,  by  his  grace,  have  stepped  in  the  first  moment,  and  made  a 
special  impression  upon  them  of  the  happiness  they  already  possessed, 
and  the  misery  lliey  would  incur  by  any  wicked  attempt  He  coula 
as  well  have  prevented  the  sin  of  the  fallen  angels,  and  confirmed 
them  in  grace,  as  of  those  that  continued  in  their  happy  state :  he 
might  have  appeared  to  man,  informed  him  of  the  issue  of  his  de- 
sign, and  made  secret  impressions  upon  his  heart,  since  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  every  avenue  to  his  will.  Gt>d  could  have  kept  all 
sin  out  of  the  world,  as  well  as  all  creatures  firom  breathing  in  it ;  he 
was  as  well  able  to  bar  sin  forever  out  of  the  world,  as  to  lot  crea- 
tures lie  in  the  womb  of  nothing,  wherein  they  were  first  wrapped. 
To  say  God  doth  will  sin  as  he  l[>th  other  things,  is  to  deny  his  ho- 
liness ;  to  say  it  entered  without  anything  of  his  will,  is  to  deny  his 
omnipotence.  If  he  did  necessitate  Adam  to  fall,  what  shaU  we 
think  of  his  purity  ?  If  Adam  did  fiiU  without  any  concern  of  God's 
will  in  it,  what  shall  we  say  of  his  sovereignty  ?  The  one  taints  his 
holiness,  and  the  other  clips  his  power.  If  it  came  without  anything 
of  his  will  in  it,  and  he  did  not  foresee  it,  where  is  his  omniscience? 
If  it  entered  whether  he  would  or  no,  where  is  his  omnipotence 
(Rom.  ix.  19)  ?  "  Who  hath  resisted  his  will  ?"  There  cannot  be  a 
lustful  act  in  Abimelech,  if  God  will  withhold  his  power  (Gen.  xx. 
6) ;  "I  withheld  thee :"  nor  a  cursing  word  in  Balaam's  mouth,  un- 
less God  give  power  to  speak  it  TNumb.  xxii.  88):  "  Have  I  now  any 
power  at  all  to  say  anything?  The  word  that  God  puts  in  my  mouth, 
that  shall  I  speak."  As  no  action  could  be  sinful,  if  God  had  not 
forbidden  it ;  so  no  sin  could  be  committed,  if  God  did  not  will  to 
give  way  to  it. 

2.  God  doth  not  will  directly,  and  by  an  efficacious  will.  He  doth 
not  directly  will  it,  because  he  hath  prohibited  it  by  his  law,  which 
is  a  discovery  of  his  will :  so  that  if  he  should  directly  will  sin,  and 
directly  prohibit  it,  he  would  will  good  and  evil  in  the  same  manner^ 
and  there  would  be  contradictions  in  God's  will :  to  will  sin  abso- 
lutely, is  to  work  it  (Ps.  cxv.  3):  "God  hath  done  whatsoever  he 
pleased."  God  cannot  absolutely  will  it,  because  he  cannot  work  it. 
God  wills  good  by  a  positive  decree,  because  he  hath  decreed  to  effect 
it.**  He  wills  evil  by  a  private  decree,  because  he  hath  decreed  not 
to  give  that  grace  which  would  certainly  prevent  it.  God  doth  not 
mil  sin  simply,  for  that  were  to  approve  it,  but  he  wills  it,  in  order  to 
that  good  his  wisdom  will  bring  forth  from  it«  He  wills  not  sin  for 
itself,  but  for  the  event.  To  will  sin  as  sin,  or  as  purely  evil,  is  not 
in  the  capacity  of  a  creature,  neither  of  man  nor  devil.  The  will  of 
a  rational  creature  cannot  will  anything  but  under  the  appearance 
of  good,  of  some  good  in  the  sin  itself,  or  some  good  in  the  issue  of  it 

*  RispoliB.  *  Bradward  lib.  i.  cap.  34^   "  God  willa  it  secundum  quidT 
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Much  more  is  tliis  far  from  God,  who,  being  infinitely  good,  cannot 
will  evil  as  evil ;  and  being  infinitely  knowing,  cannot  will  that  for 
good  which  is  evil/  Infinite  wisdom  can  be  under  no  error  or  mis* 
take:  to  will  sin  as  sin,  would  be  an  unanswerable  blemish  on  God ; 
but  to  will  to  suffer  it  in  order  to  good,  is  the  glory  of  his  wisdom ; 
it  could  never  have  peeped  up  its  head,  unless  there  had  been  some 
decree  of  Gtod  concerning  it.  And  there  had  been  no  decree  of  God 
concerning  it,  had  he  not  intended  to  bring*  good  and  glory  out  of  it 
If  God  did  directly  will  the  discoveiy  of  his  grace  and  mercy  to  the 
world,  he  did  in  some  sort  will  sin,  as  that  without  which  there  could 
not  have  been  any  appearance  of  mercy  in  the  world ;  for  an  inno 
cent  creature  is  not  the  object  of  mercy,  but  a  miserable  creature : 
and  no  rational  creature  but  must  be  sinfiil  before  it  be  miserable. 

3.  God  wills  the  permission  of  sin.  He  doth  not  positively  will 
sin,  but  he  positively  wills  to  permit  it.  And  though  he  doth  not 
approve  of  sin,  yet  he  approves  of  that  act  of  his  will,  wherebv  he 
permits  it.  For  since  that  sin  could  not  enter  into  the  world  without 
some  concern  of  God's  will  about  it,  that  act  of  his  will  that  gave 
way  to  it,  could  not  be  displeasing  to  him :  God  could  never  be  dis- 

!>leased  with  his  own  act :  "  He  is  not  as  man,  that  he  should  repent" 
1  Bam.  XV.  29).  What  God  cannot  repent  of,  he  cannot  but  approve 
of:  it  is  contrary  to  the  blessedness  of  God  to  disapprove  o^  and 
be  displeased  with  any  act  of  his  own  will.  If  he  hated  any  act 
of  his  own  will,  he  would  hate  himself,  he  would  be  under  a  torture : 
every  one  that  hates  his  own  acts,  is  under  some  disturbance  and 
torment  for  them.  That  which  is  permitted  by  him,  is  in  itselJ^  and. 
in  regard  of  the  evil  of  it,  hateful  to  him :  but  as  the  prospect  of  that 
good  which  he  aims  at  in  the  permission  of  it  is  pleasing  to  him,  so 
that  act  of  his  will,  whereby  he  permits  it,  is  ushered  in  by  an  ap- 
proving act  of  his  understanding.  Either  God  approved  of  the  per- 
mission, or  not;  if  he  did  not  approve  his  own  act  of  permission,  he 
could  not  have  decreed  an  act  of  permission.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  Gk)d  should  decree  such  an  act  which  he  detested,  and  positively 
will  that  which  he  hated.  Though  God  hated  sin,  as  being  againgi 
his  holiness,  yet  he  did  not  hate  the  permission  of  sin,  as  being  sub 
servient  by  the  immensity  of  his  wisdom  to  his  own  glory.  He  could 
never  be  displeased  with  that  which  was  the  result  of  his  eternal 
counsel,  as  this  decree  of  permitting  sin  was,  as  well  as  any  other 
decree,  rissolved  upon  in  his  own  breast.  For  as  God  acts  nothing  in 
time,  but  what  he  decreed  from  eternity,  so  he  permits  nothing  in 
time  but  what  he  decreed  from  eternity  to  permit.  To  speak  prop- 
erly, therefore,  God  doth  not  will  sin,  but  he  wills  the  permission  of 
it,  and  this  will  to  permit  is  active  and  positive  in  God. 

4.  This  act  of  permission  is  not  a  mere  and  naked  permission,  but 
Buch  an  one  as  is  attended  with  a  certainty  of  the  event.  The  decrees 
of  God  to  make  use  of  the  sin  of  man  for  the  glory  of  his  grace  in 
the  mission  and  passion  of  his  Son,  hung  upon  this  entrance  of  sin 
Would  it  consist  with  the  wisdom  of  God  to  decree  such  great  and 
stupendous  things,  the  event  whereof  should  depend  upon  an  un- 
eertain  foundation  which  he  might  be  mistaken  in  r    God  would  have 

'  AqutQ.  oont  Geat.  lib  i.  cap.  96. 
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sat  ill  couusex  from  eternity  to  no  ptirpose,  if  he  had  only  permitted 
those  things  to  be  done,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  event  of  this 
permission.  Grod  would  not  have  made  such  provision  for  redemp- 
tion to  no  purpose,  or  an  uncertain  purpose,  which  would  have  been, 
if  man  had  not  f^len ;  or  if  it  had  been  an  uncertainty  with  God 
whether  he  would  fall  or  no.     Though  the  will  of  God  aoout  sin  was 

Ecrmissive,  yet  the  will  of  God  about  that  glory  he  would  promote 
y  the  defect  of  the  creature,  was  positive ;  and,  therefore,  he  would 
not  suflfer  so  many  positive  acts  of  his  will  to  hang  upon  an  uncer- 
tain event ;  and,  therefore,  he  did  wisely  and  righteously  order  all 
things  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  great  and  gracious  purposes. 

5.  This  act  of  permission  doth  not  taint  the  holiness  of  (Jod. 
That  there  is  such  an  act  as  permission,  is  clear  in  Scripture  (Acta 
xiv.  16):  "  Who  in  times  past  suffered  all  nations  to  walk  in  their 
own  ways."  But  that  it  doth  not  blemish  the  holiness  of  God,  will 
appear, 

1st.  From  the  nature  of  this  permission. 

1.  It  is  not  a  moral  permission,  a  giving  liberty  of  toleration  by 
any  law  to  commit  sin  with  impunity ;  when,  what  one  law  did  for- 
bid, another  law  doth  leave  indifferent  to  be  done  or  not,  as  a  man 
sees  good  in  himself.  As  when  there  is  a  law  made  among  men, 
that  no  man  shall  go  out  of  such  a  city  or  country  without  license ; 
to  go  out  without  license  is  a  crime  by  the  law ;  but  when  that  law  is 
repealed  by  another,  that  gives  liberty  for  men  to  go  and  come  at 
their  pleasure,  it  doth  not  make  their  going  or  coming  necessary,  but 
leaves  those  which  were  before  bound,  to  do  as  they  see  good  in 
themselves.  Such  a  permission  makes  a  fact  lawful,  though  not  nec- 
essary ;  a  man  is  not  obliged  to  do  it,  but  he  is  left  to  his  own  discre- 
tion to  do  as  he  pleases,  without  being  chargeable  with  a  crime  for 
doing  it.  Such  a  permission  there  was  granted  by  God  to  Adam  of 
eating  of  the  fruits  of  the  garden,  to  choose  any  of  them  for  food, 
except  the  tree  of  "  knowledge  of  good  and  evU."  It  was  a  precept 
to  him,  not  to  "  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil ;"  but  the  other  was  a  permission,  whereby  it  was  lawful  for 
him  to  feed  upon  any  other  that  was  most  agreeable  to  his  appetite : 
but  there  is  not  such  a  permission  in  the  case  of  sin ;  this  haa  been 
an  indulgence  of  it,  which  had  freed  man  from  any  crime,  and,  con- 
sequently, from  pimishment ;  because,  by  such  a  permission  by  law, 
he  would  have  had  authority  to  sin  if  he  pleased.  God  did  not  re- 
move the  law,  which  he  had  before  placed  as  a  bar  against  evil,  nor 
ceased  that  moral  impediment  of  his  threatening:  such  a  permission 
as  this,  to  make  sin  lawful  or  indifferent,  had  been  a  blot  upon  Gk>d'8 
holiness. 

2.  But  this  permission  of  God,  in  the  case  of  sin,  is  no  more  than 
the  not  hindering  a  sinful  action,  which  he  could  have  prevented. 
It  is  not  so  much  an  action  of  God,  as  a  suspension  of  his  influence, 
which  might  have  hindered  an  evil  act,  ana  a  forbearing  to  restrain 
the  faculties  of  man  from  sin;  it  is,  properly,  the  not  exerting  that 
efficacy  which  might  change  the  counsels  that  are  taken,  and  prevent 
ihe  action  intended ;  as  when  one  man  sees  another  ready  to  fall, 
and  can  preserve  him  from  falling  by  reaching  out  his  hand,  he  per- 
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iDLts  him  to  £sdl,  that  is,  he  hinders  him  not  from  falling.  So  Ood 
describes  his  act  about  Abimelech  (Gen.  xx.  6) ;  "I  withheld  thee 
firom  sinning  gainst  me,  therefore  siiffered  I  thee  not  to  touch  her." 
'  If  Abimelech  had  sinned,  he  had  sinned  by  God's  permission ;  that 
is,  by  GxmI's  not  hindering,  or  not  restraining  him  by  making  any  im- 
pressions upon  him.  So  that  permission  is  only  a  withholding  that 
help  and  grace,  which,  if  bestowed,  would  have  been  an  effectual 
remedy  to  prevent  a  crime ;  and  it  is  rather  a  suspension,  or  cessa* 
tion,  than  properly  a  permission,  and  sin  may  be  said  to  be  commit* 
ted,  not  without  Gods  permission,  rather  than  by  his  permission. 
Thus,  in  the  &11  of  man,  God  did  not  hold  the  reins  strict  upon 
Satah,  to  restrain  him  from  laying  the  bait,  nor  restrain  Adam  from 
Bwallowinff  the  bait:  he  kept  to  himself  that  efficacious  grace  which 
he  might  have  darted  out  upon  man  to  prevent  his  fell.  God  left 
Satan  to  his  malice  of  tempting,  and  Adam  to  his  liberty  of  resisting, 
and  his  own  strength,  to  use  that  sufficient  grace  he  nad  furnished 
him  with^  whereby  he  might  have  resisted  and  overcome  the  temp- 
tation. As  he  did  not  drive  man  to  it,  so  he  did  not  secretly  restram 
him  frx>m  it  So,  in  the  Jews  crucifying  our  Saviour,  God  did  not 
imprint  upon  their  minds,  by  his  Spirit,  a  consideration  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  crime,  and  the  horror  of  his  justice  due  to  it ;  and,  being 
without  those  impediments,  they  run  furiously,  of  their  own  accorc^ 
to  the  commission  of  that  evil ;  as,  when  a  man  lets  a  wolf  or  dog 
out  upon  his  prey,  he  takes  off  the  chain  which  held  them,  and  they 
presently  act  accordiiig  to  their  natures.?  In  the  fall  of  angels  and 
men,  God's  act  was  leaving  them  to  their  own  strength ;  in  sins  after 
tiie  fall,  it  is  God's  giving  them  up  to  their  own  corruption ;  the  firs^; 
is  a  pure  suspension  of  grace ;  the  other  hath  the  nature  of  a  punish- 
ment (Ps.  Ixjpci.  12):  "  So  I  gave  them  up  to  their  own  hearts' lusts." 
The  first  object  of  this  permissive  will  of  God  was  to  leave  jingels 
and  men  to  their  liberty,  and  the  use  of  their  free  will,  which  was 
natural  to  them,^  not  adding  that  supernatural  grace  which  was 
necessary,  not  that  they  should  not  at  all  sin,  but  that  they  should 
infallibly  not  sin :  they  had  a  strength  sufficient  to  avoid  sin,  but  not 
sufficient  infallibly  to  avoid  sin ;  a  grace  sufficient  to  preserve  them, 
but  jiot  sufficient  to  confirm  them. 

3.  Now  this  permission  is  not  the  cause  of  sin,  nor  doth  blemish 
the  holiness  of  God.  It  doth  not  intrench  upon  the  freedom  of  men- 
but  supposeth  it,  establisheth  it,  and  leaves  man  to  it  God  acted 
nothing,  but  only  ceased  to  act ;  and  therefore  could  not  be  the  effi- 
cient cause  of  man's  sin.  As  God  is  not  the  author  of  good,  but  by 
willing  and  effecting  it,  so  he  is  not  the  author  of  evil,  but  bv  willing 
and  effecting  it, :  but  he  doth  not  positively  will  evil,  nor  efifect  it  by 
any  efficacy  of  his  own.  Permission  is  no  action,  nor  the  cause  of 
that  action  which  is  {)ermitted ;  but  the  will  of  that  person  who  is 
permitted  to  do  such  an  action  is  the  cause.  ^  God  can  no  more  be 
said  to  be  the  cause  of  sin,  by  suffering  a  creature  to  act  as  it  will, 
than  he  can  be  said  to  be  tiie  cause  of  the  not  being  of  an^  creature, 
by  denying  it  being,  and  letting  it  remain  nothing ;  it  is  not  from 
God  that  it  is  nothing,  it  is  nothing  in  itself    Though  God  be  said 

i  LawBOD,  p.  64.  ^  Suares,  YoL  IV.  p.  414.  Suarei*  6f^  Legib.  p.  4t. 
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to  be  the  cause  of  cre/ition,  jet  he  is  never  by  any  said  to  be  the 
cause  of  that  nothing  which  was  before  creation.  This  permission  of 
God  is  not  the  cause  of  sin,  but  the  cause  of  not  hindenng  sin.  Man 
and  angels  had  a  physical  power  of  sinning  from  God,  as  they  were 
created  with  freewill,  and  supported  in  their  natural  strengtn ;  but 
the  moral  power  to  sin  was  not  from  God ;  he  counselled  them  not 
to  it,  laid  no  obligation  upon  them  to  use  their  natural  power  foi^ 
such  an  end ;  he  only  left  them  to  their  freedom,  and  not  hindered 
them  in  their  acting  what  he  was  resolved  to  permit. 

2d.  The  holiness  of  God  is  not  tainted  by  this,  because  he  waa 
under  no  obligation  to  hinder  their  commission  of  sin.  Ceasing  to 
act,  whereby  to  prevent  a  crime  or  mischief  brings  not  a  person 
permitting  it  under  guilt,  unless  where  he  is  under  an  obligation  to 
prevent  it ;  but  God,  in  regard  of  his  absolute  dominion,  cannot  be 
charged  with  any  such  obligation.  One  man,  that  doth  not  hinder 
the  murder  of  another,  when  it  is  in  his  power,  is  guilty  of  the  mur- 
der in  part ;  but,  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  he  is  under  a  tie  by 
nature,  as  being  of  the  same  kind,  and  being  the  other  s  brother,  by 
a  communion  of  blood,  also  under  an  obligation  of  the  law  of  cha- 
rity, enacted  by  the  common  Sovereign  of  the  world :  but  what  tie 
was  there  upon  God,  since  the  infinite  transcendancy  of  his  nature, 
and  his  sovereign  dominion,  frees  him  from  any  such  obligation 
(Job  ix.  12)?  "  If  he  takes  away,  who  shall  say,  What  dost  thoii  ?" 
God  might  have  prevented  the  fell  of  men  and  angels ;  he  might 
have  confirmed  them  all  in  a  state  of  perpetual  innocency ;  but  where 
is  the  obligation  ?  He  had  made  the  creature  a  debtor  to  himself 
but  he  owed  nothing  to  the  creature.  Before  God  can  be  charged 
with  any  guilt  in  this  case,  it  must  be  proved,  not  only  that  he  could, 
but  that  he  was  bound  to  hinder  it.  No  person  can  be  justly  charged 
with  another's  fault,  merely  for  not  preventing  it,  unless  he  be  bound 
to  prevent  it ;  else,  not  only  the  first  sin  of  angels  and  man  would 
be  imputed  to  God,  as  the  Author,  but  all  the  sins^of  men.  He 
could  not  be  obliged  by  any  law,  because  he  had  no  superior  to  im- 
pose any  law  upon  him ;  and  it^  will  be  hard  to  prove  that  he  was 
oblig  ^d,  from  his  own  nature,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  sin,  which 
he  would  use  as  an  occasion  to  declare  his  own  holiness,  so  tsan»- 
cendent  a  perfection  of  his  nature,  more  than  ever  it  could  have  been 
manifested  by  a  total  exclusion  of  it,  viz.  in  the  death  of  Christ.  He 
is  no  more  bound,  in  his  own  nature,  to  preserve,  by  supernatural 
grace,  his  creature  from  falling,  after  he  haa  filmed  him  with  a  suffi- 
cient strength  to  stand,  than  he  was  obliged,  in  his  own  nature  to 
bring  his  creature  into  being  when  it  was  nothing.  He  is  not  bo  and 
to  create  a  rational  creature,  much  less  bound  to  create  him  with 
supernatural  gifts ;  though,  since  God  would  make  a  rational  crea 
ture,  ho  could  not  but  make  him  with  a  natural  uprightness  and 
rectitude.  God  did  as  much  for  angels  and  men  as  became  a  wise 
governor :  he  had  published  his  law,  backed  it  with  severe  penalties, 
and  the  creature  wanted  not  a  natural  strength  to  observe  and  obey 
it  Had  not  man  power  to  obey  all  the  precepts  of  the  law,  as  wdi 
as  one  ?  How  was  God  bound  to  give  him  more  grace,  since  what 
he  had  already  was  enough  to  shield  him,  and  keep  up  his  resistanoe 
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t^nst  all  the  power  of  hell  ?  It  had  beei\  enough  to  ha\e  pointed 
his  will  against  the  temptation,  and  he  had  kept  off  the  force  of  it. 
Was  there  any  promise  past  to  Adam  of  any  further  grace  which  he 
oould  plead  as  a  tie  upon  God  ?  No  such  voluntary  limit  upon 
Ood's  supreme  dominion  appears  upon  record.  Was  anything  due 
to  man  which  he  had  not  r  anything  promised  him  which  was  not 
pertbrmed?  What  action  of  debt,  then,  can  the  creature  bring 
against  God  ?  Indeed,  when  man  began  to  neglect  the  light  of  his 
own  reason,  and  became  inconsiderate  of  the  precept,  God  might 
have  enlightened  his  understanding  by  a  special  flash,  a  supernatural 
beam,  and  imprinted  upon  him  a  particular  consideratibn  of  the 
necessity  of  his  obedience,  the  misery  he  was  approacliing  to  by  his 
sin,  the  folly  of  any  apprehension  of  an  equality  in  knowledge ;  he 
might  have  convinced  him  of  the  falsity  oi  the  serpent's  arguments, 
and  uncased  to  him  the  venom  that  lay  under  those  baits.  But  how 
doth  it  appear  that  God  was  bound  to  those  additional  acts  when  he 
had  already  lighted  up  in  him  a  ''  spirit,  which  was  the  candle  of  tlie 
Lord"  (Prov.  xx.  27),  whereby  he  was  able  to  discern  all,  if  he  had 
attended  to  it  It  was  enough  that  God  did  not  necessitate  man  to 
sin,  did  not  counsel  him  to  it ;  that  he  had  given  him  sufficient  warn- 
ing in  the  threatening,  and  sufficient  strength  in  his  faculties,  to  for- 
tify him  against  temptation.  He  gave  him  what  was  due  to  him  as 
a  creature  of  his  own  framing;  he  withdrew  no  help  from  him,  that 
was  due  to  him  as  a  creature,  and  what  was  not  due  he  was  not  bound 
to  impart.  Man  did  not  beg  preserving  grace  of  God,  and  God  was 
not  bound  to  offer  it,  when  he  was  not  petitioned  for  it  especially: 
yet  if  he  had  beg^d  it,  God  having  before  furnished  him  sufficientlv, 
might,  b^  the  right  of  his  sovereign  dominion,  have  denied  it  with- 
out any  impeachment  of  his  holiness  and  righteousness.  Though  he 
would  not  in  such  a  case  have  dealt  so  bountifully  with  his  creature 
as  he  might  have  done,  yet  he  could  not  have  been  impleaded,  as 
dealing  unrighteously  with  his  creature.  The  single  word  that  God 
had  already  uttered,  when  he  gave  him  his  precept,  was  enough  to 
oppose  against  all  the  devirs  wiles,  which  tended  to  invalidate  that 
word :  the  understanding  of  man  could  not  imagine  that  the  word 
of  God  was  vainly  spoken ;  and  the  very  suggestion  of  the  devil,  as 
if  the  Creator  shoulo  envy  his  creature,  would  have  appeared  ridic- 
ulous, if  he  had  attended  to  the  voice  of  his  own  reason.  God  had 
done  enough  for  him,  and  was  obliged  to  do  no  more,  and  dealt  not 
unrighteously  in  leaving  him  to  act  according  to  the  principles  of  his 
nature.  To  conclude,  if  God's  permission  of  sin  were  enough  to 
charge  it  upon  God,  or  if  God  had  been  obliged  to  give  Adam  super- 
natural grace,  Adam,  that  had  so  capacious  a  brain,  could  not  be 
without  that  plea  in  his  mouth,  ^'  Lord  thou  mightest  have  prevented 
it ;  the  commission  of  it  by  me  could  not  have  oeen  without  thy  per- 
mission of  it :"  or,  "  Thou  hast  been  wanting  to  me,  as  the  author  of 
mv  nature."  No  such  plea  is  brought  by  Adam  into  the  court, 
when  God  tried  and  cast  him ;  no  such  pleas  can  have  any  strength 
in  them.  Adam  had  reason  enough  to  know,  that  there  was  suJS- 
dent  reason  to  overrule  such  a  plea. 
Since  the  permission  of  sin  casts  no  dirt  upon  the  holiness  of  God, 
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as  I  think  hath  been  cleared,  we  may  under  this  head  considei  two 
things  more. 

1.  That  God's  permission  of  sin  is  not  so  much  as  his  restraint  or 
limitation  of  it.     Since  the  entrance  of  the  first  sin  into  the  world  by 
Adam,  God  is  more  a  hinderer  than  a  permitter  of  it.    If  he  hath 
permitted  that  which  he  could  have  prevented,  he  prevents  a  world 
more,  that  he  might,  if  he  pleased,  permit :  the  hedges  about  sin  are 
larger  than  the  outlets ;  they  are  but  a  few  streams  that  glide  about 
the  world,  in  comparison  or  that  mighty  torrent  he  dams  up  both  in 
men  and  devils.     He  that  xmderstands  what  a  lake  of  Sod!om  is  in 
every  man's  nature,  since  the  universal  infection  of  human  nature, 
as  the  apostle  describes  it  (Rom.  iii.  9,  10,  &c.),  must  acknowledge, 
that  if  God  should  cast  the  reins  upon  the  necks  of  sinful  men,  they 
would  run  into  thousands  of  abommable  crimes,  more  than  they  do : 
the  impression  of  all  natural  laws  would  be  rased  out,  the  world 
would  be  a  public  stew,  and  a  more  blood}''  slaughter  house ;  human 
society  would  sink  into  a  chaos ;  no  starlight  of  commendable  mo- 
rality would  be  seen  in  it ;  the  world  would  be  no  longer  an  earth, 
but  an  hell,  and  have  lain  deeper  in  wickedness  than  it  doth.     If 
God  did  not  limit  sin,  as  he  doth  the  sea,  and  put  bars  to  the  waves 
of  the  heart,  as  well  as  those  of  the  waters,  and  say  of  them,  "Hither- 
to you  shall  go,  and  no  further ;"  man  hath  such  a  furious  ocean  in 
him,  as  would  overflow  the  banks ;  and  where  it  makes  a  breach  in 
one  place,  it  would  in  a  thousand,  if  God  should -suffer  it  to  act  ac- 
cordmg  to  its  impetuous  current.     As  the  devil  hath  lust  enough  to 
destroy  all  mankind,  if  Gpd  did  not  bridle  him ;  deal  with  every 
man  as  he  did  with  Job,  ruin  their  comforts,  and  deform  their  bodies 
with  scabs ;  infect  religion  with  a  thousand  more  errors ;  fling  dis- 
orders into  commonwealths,  and  make  them  as  a  fiery  furnace,  full 
of  nothing  but  flame  ;  if  he  were  not  chained  by  that  powerful  arm, 
that  might  let  him  loose  to  fulfil  his  malicious  fury ;  what  rapines, 
murdei-s,  thefts,  would  be  committed,  if  he  did  not  stint  him  I     Abi 
melech  would  not  only  lust  after  Sarah,  but  deflour.her;  Laban  not 
only  pursue  Jacob,  but  rifle  him;  Saul  not  only  hate  David,  but 
murder  him ;  David  not  only  threaten  l^abal,  but  root  him  up,  and 
his  family,  did  not  Grod  girdle  in  the  wrath  of  man  :^  a  greater  re- 
mainder of  wrath  is  pent  in,  than  flames  out,  which  yet  swells  for  an 
outlet.     God  may  be  concluded  more  holy  in  preventing  men's  sins, 
than  the  author  of  sin  in  permitting  some ;  since,  were  it  not  for  his 
restraints  by  the  pull-back  of  conscience,  and  infused  motions*  and 
outward  impediments,  the  world  would  swarm  more  with  this  cursed 
brood. 

2.  His  permission  of  sin  is  in  order  to  his  own  glory,  and  a  greater 
good.  It  is  no  reflection  upon  the  Divine  goodness  to  leave  man  to 
his  own  conduct,  whereby  such  a  deformity  as  sin  sets  foot  in  the 
world ;  since  he  makes  his  wisdom  illustrious  in  bringing  good  out 
of  evil,  and  a  good  greater  than  that  evil  he  suffered  to  sprmg  upJ 
God  did  not  permit  sin,  as  sin,  or  permit  it  barely  for  itself.  As  sin 
is  not  lovely  in  its  own  nature,  so  neither  is  the  permission  of  ain 
intrinsically  good  or  amiable  for  itself  but  for  those  ends  aimed  at  in 

k  Pa.  Ixxvi.  10,  as  the  word  **  restrain''  aiguiiieB.        ^  Mqjui  bonuai,  aatth  Br«dward. 
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the  permisBion  of  it    God  permitted  sin,  but  approved  not  of  the 
object  of  that  permission,  sm ;  because  that,  considered  in  its  own 
nature,  is  soleljr  evil :  nor  can  we  think  that  God  could  approve  of 
the  act  of  permission,  oonsidered  only  in  itself  as  an  act;  Out  as  it 
respected  that  event  which  his  wisdom  would  order  by  it    We  can- 
not suppose  that  God  should  permit  sin,  but  for  some  great  and  glo^ 
rious  end :  for  it  is  the  manifestation  of  his  own  glorious  perfections 
he  intends  in  all  the  acts  of  his  will  (Prov.  xvi  4),  ^^  The  Lord  hath 
made  all  things  for  himself  "—b$B  hath  wrought  all  things ;  which 
is  not  only  his  act  of  creation,  but  ordination :  *'  for  himseU*,''  that  is, 
for  the  discovery  of  the  excellency  of  his  nature,  and  the  communis 
cation  of  himself  to  his  creature.    Sin  indeed,  in  its  own  nature,  hath 
no  tendency  to  a  good  end ;  the  womb  of  it  teems  with  nothing  but 
monsters ;  it  is  a  spurn  at  God's  sovereignty,-  and  a  slight  of  his  good* 
ness :  it  botii  deforms  and  torments  the  person  that  acts  it ;  it  is 
black  and  abominable,  and  hath  not  a  mite  of  goodness  in  the  nature 
of  it     If  it  ends  in  any  good,  it  is  only  &om  that  Infinite  transcen* 
dency  of  skill,  that  can  brin^  good  out  of  evil,  as  well  as  light  out 
of  darkness.    Therefore  God  did  not  permit  it  as  sin,  but  as  it  was 
an  occasion  for  the  manifestation  of  his  own  glory.    Though  the 
goodness  of  God  would  have  appeared  in  the  preservation  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  it  did  in  the  creation  of  it,  yet  his  mercy  could  not 
have  appeared  without  the  entrance  of  sin,  because  the  object  of 
mercy  is  a  miserable  creature  ;  but  man  <x>uld  not  be  miserable  as 
long  as  he  remained  innocent     The  reign  of  sin  opened  a  door  for 
the  reign  and  triumph  of  grace  (Rom.  v.  21),  "  As  sin  hath  reigned 
unto  death,  so  might  grace  reign  through  righteousness  to  eternal 
life ;"  without  it,  the  rowels  of  mCTCv  had  never  sounded,  and  the 
ravishing  music  of  Divine  grace  could  never  have  been  heard  by  the 
creature.     Mercy,  which  renders  God  so  amiable,  could  never  else 
have  beamed  out  to  the  world.    Angels  and  men  upon  this  occasion 
beheld  the  stirrings  of  Divine  grace,  and  the  tenderness  of  Divine  na« 
tore,  and  the  glory  of  the  Divine  persons  in  their  several  functions 
about  the  redemption  of  man,  whicn  had  else,  been  a  spring  shut  up, 
and  a  fountain  sealed ;  the  song  of  glory  to  God,  and  good  will  to 
men  in  a  way  of  redemption  had  never  been  sung  b^  them.    It  ap- 
pears in  his  dealing  with  Adam,  that  he  permitted  his  fall,  not  only 
to  show  his  justice  m  punishing,  but  principally  his  mercy  in  rescu- 
big ;  since  he  proclaims  to  him  first  the  promise  of  a  Redeemer  to 
"bruise  the  serpent's  head,"  before  he  settled  the  punishment  he 
should  smart  under  in  the  world  (Gen.  iii.  15 — 17).    And  what  fairer 
prospect  could  the  creature  have  of  the  holiness  of  God,  and  his  ha^ 
tred  of  sin,  than  in  the  edge  of  that  sword  of  justice,  which  punished 
u  m  the  sinner ;  but  glittered  more  in  the  punishment  of  a  Surety  so 
near  allied  to  him  ?    Had  not  man  been  criminal,  he  could  not  have 
been  punishable,  nor  any  been  pimishable  for  him :  and  the  pulse  of 
Divine  holiness  could  not  have  beaten  so  quick,  and  been  so  visiVile^ 
without  an  exercise  of  his  vindicative  justice.    He  left  man's  mutable 
nature,  to  fall  under  righteousness,  that  thereby  he  might  commend 
the  righteousness  of  his  own  nature  (Rom.  iii.  7).    Adam's  sin  in  its 
nature  tended  to  the  ruin  of  the  world,  and  God  takes  an  occasion 
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from  it  for  the  glory  of  his  grace  in  the  redemption  of  the  world ;  Iw 
brings  forth  thereby  a  new  scene  of  wonders  fiom  heaven,  and  a  sur- 

•  prising  knowledge  on  earth ;  as  the  sun  breaks  out  more  strongly 
after  a  night  of  darkness  and  tempest.  As  God  in  creation  framea 
a  chaos  by  his  power,  to  manifest  nis  wisdom  in  bringing  order  out 
of  disorder,  light  out  of  darkness,  beauty  out  of  conmsion  and  de- 
formity, when  he  was.  able  by  a  word  to  have  made  all  creatures 
stand  up  in  their  beauty,  without  the  precedency  of  a  chaos ;  so  God 
permitted  a  moral  chaos  to  manifest  a  greater  wisdom  in  the  repair- 
mg  a  broken  ima^e,  and  restoring  a  deplorable  creature,  and  bring- 
ing out  those  periections  of  his  nature,  which  had  else  been  wrapt  up 
in  a  perpetual  silence  in  his  own  bosom.  It  was  therefore  very  cou- 
gruous  to  the  holiness  of  God  to  permit  that  which  he  could' make 
subservient  for  his  own  glory,  and  particularly  for  the  manifestation 
of  this  attribute  of  holiness,  which  seems  to  be  in  opposition  to  such 
a  permission.™ 

Prop.  V.  The  holiness  of  God  is  not  blemished  by  his  concurrence 
with  the  creature  in  the  material  part  of  a  sinful  act.  Some  to  free 
God  from  having  any  hand  in  sin,  deny  his  concurrence  to  the  ac- 
tions of  the  creature ;  because,  if  he  concurs  to  a  sinful  action,  he 
concurs  to  the  sin  also :  not  understanding  how  there  can  be  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  act,  and  the  sinfulness  or  viciousness  of  it ;  and 
how  God  can  concur  to  a  natural  action,  without  being  stained  by 
that  moral  evil  which  cleaves  to  it.  For  the  understanding  of  this, 
observe, 

1.  There  is  a  concurrence  of  God  to  all  the  acts  of  the  creature 
(Acts  xvii.  28) ;  "  in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.*' 
We  depend  upon  God  in  our  acting  as  well  as  in  our  being :  there  is 
as  mucn  an  efficacy  of  God  in  our  motion  as  in  our  production ;  as 
none  have  life  without  his  power  in  producing  it,  so  none  have  any 
operation  without  his  providence  concurring  with  it  In  him,  or  by 
him,  that  is,  by  his  virtue  preserving  and  governing  our  motions,  as 
well  as  by  his  power  bringmg  us  into  being.  Hence  man  is  com- 
pared to  an  axe  (Isa.  x.  15),  an  instrument  that  hath  no  action,  with- 
out the  co-operation  of  a  superior  agent  handling  it :  and  the  actions 
of  the  second  causes  are  ascribed  to  God ;  the  grass,  that  is,  the  pro- 
duct of  the  sun,  rain,  and  earth,  he  is  said  to  make  to  grow  upon  the 
mountains  (Ps.  cxlvii.  8) ;  and  the  skin  and  flesh,  which  is  by  natural 
generation,  he  is  said  to  clothe  us  with  (Job  x.  5),  in  regaid  of  his 
co-working  with  second  causes,  according  to  their  natures.  As 
nothing  can  exij^t,  so  nothing  can  operate  without  him ;  let  his  con- 
currence be  removed,  and  the  being  and  action  of  the  creature  cease ; 
remove  the  sun  fix)m  the  horizon,  or  a  candle  from  a  room,  and  the 
light  which  flowed  from  either  of  them  ceaseth.     Without  Gt)d*s 

.  preserving  and  concurring  power,  the  course  of  nature  would  sink, 
and  the  creation  be  in  vain.  All  created  things  depend  upon  Grod 
as  agents,  as  well  as  beings,  and  are  subordinate  to  him  in  a  way  of 
action,  as  well  as  in  a  way  of  existing,"  K  God  suspend  his  influ- 
ence from  their  action,  they  would  cease  to  act,  as  the  Are  did  from 

■  But  of  the  wisdom  of  God  ia  the  permitting  sin  iu  order  to  redemption,  I  have  lian 
died  in  i\m  attribute  of  "  Wiadum."  ■  Suares,  Metaph.  Part  L  p.  662. 
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burning  the  three  childien,  as  well  as  if  God  suspend  his  influence 
fix)m  their  being,  they  would  cease  to  be.  God  supports  the  nature 
whereby  actions  are  wrought,  the  mind  where  actions  are  consulted, 
and  the  will  where  actions  are  determined,  and  the  motive-power 
whereby  actions  are  produced.  The  mind  could  not  contrive,  nor 
the  hand  act,  a  wickedness,  if  God  did  not  support  the  power  of  the 
one  in  designing,  and  the  strength  of  the  other  in  executing  a  wicked 
intention.  Every  faculty  in  its  being,  and  every  faculty  in  its  mo- 
tion, hath  a  dependence  upon  the  influence  of  God.  To  make  the 
creature  independent  upon  God  in  anything  which  speaks  perfection, 
as  action  considered  as  action  is,  is  to  make  the  creature  a  sovereign 
being.  Indeed,  we  cannot  imagine  the  concurrence  of  God  to  the 
good  actions  of  men  since  the  fall,  without  granting  a  concurrence 
of  God  to  evil  actions ;  because  there  is  no  action  so  purely  good  but 
hath  a  mixture  of  evil  in  it,  though  it  takes  its  denomination  of  good 
from  the  better  part  (Eccles.  vii.  20),  "  There  is  no  man  that  doth 
good,  and  sins  not." 

2.  Though  the  natural  virtue  of  doing  a  sinful  action  be  from  God, 
and  supported  by  him,  yet  this  doth  not  blemish  the  holiness  of 
God ;  while  God  concurs  with  them  in  the  act,  he  instils  no  evil  into 
men. 

(1.)  No  act,  in  regard  of  the  substance  of  it,  is  evil.  Most  of  the 
actions  of  our  faculties,  as  they  are  actions,  might  have  been  in  the 
state  of  innocency.  Eating  is  an  act  Adam  would  have  used  if  he 
had  stood  firm,  but  not  eating  to  excess.  Worship  was  an  act  that 
should  have  been  performed  to  God  in  innocence,  but  not  hypocriti- 
cally. Every  action  is  good  by  a  physical  goodness,  as  it  is  an  act  of 
the  mind  or  hand,  which  have  a  natural  goodness  bv  creation ;  but 
every  action  is  not  morally  good ;  the  physical  goodness  of  the  ac- 
tion depends  on  God,  the  moral  evil  on  the  creature.  There  is  no 
action,  as  a  corporeal  action,  is  prohibited  by  the  law  of  God ;  but 
as  it  springs  from  an  evil  disposition,  and  is  tainted  by  a  venomous 
temper  of  mind.<>  •  There  is  no  action  so  bad,  as  attended  with  such 
objects  and  circumstances ;  but  if  the  objects  and  circumstances 
were  changed,  might  be  a  brave  and  commendable  action :  so  that 
the  mo:ral  goodness  or  badness  of  an  act  is  not  to  be  esteemed  &om 
the  substance  of  the  act,  which  hath  always  a  physical  goodne^ ; 
but  from  the  objects,  circumstances,  and  constitution  of  the  mind  iu 
the  doing  of  it.  Worship  is  an  act  good  in  itself;  but  the  worship 
of  an  image  is  bad  in  regard  of  the  object.  Were  that  act  of  wor- 
ship directed  to  Gk>d  that  is  paid  to  a  statue,  and  offered  up  to  him 
witn  a  sincere  frame  of  mino,  it  would  be  morally  good.  The  act, 
in  regard  of  its  substance,  is  the  same  in  both,  and  considored  as 
separated  from  the  object  to  which  the  worship  is  directed,  hath  the 
same  real  goodness  iu  regard  of  the  substance ;  but  when  you  con- 
sider this  action  in  relation  to  the  different  objects,  the  one  hath  a 
moral  goodness,  and  the  other  a  moral  evil.  So  in  speaking :  speak* 
lug  being  a  motion  of  the  tongue  in  the  forming  of  words,  is  an  ex- 
cellency belonging  to  a  reasonable  creature ;  an  endowment  bestow- 
td,  continued,  and  supported  by  God.    Now,  if  the  same  tongue 

*  Amyrald  de  lAhwo  ai'bit.  pp.  98, 99. 
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forms  words  whereby  it  curseth  God  this  minute,  and  forms  words 
whereby  it  blesses  and  praises  God  the  next  minute,  the  faculty  of 
speaking  is  the  same,  the  motion  of  the  tongue  is  the  same  in  pro- 
nouncing the  name  of  God  eithet  in  a  way  of  cursing  or  blessing 
(James  iii.  9, 10) ;  it  is  the  "  same  mouth  that  blesseth  and  curseth  ;^ 
and  the  motion  of  it  is  naturally  good  in  regard  of  the  substance  of 
the  act  in  both ;  it  is  the  use  of  an  excellent  power  God  hath  given, 
and  which  God  preserves,  in  the  use  of  it.  But  the  estimation  of 
the  moral  goodness  or  evU  is  not  from  the  act  itself,  but  from  the 
disposition  of  the  mind.  Once  more :  killing,  as  an  act  is  good ; 
nor  is  it  unlawful  as  an  act ;  for  if  so,  God  would  never  have  com- 
manded his  people  Israel  to  wage  any  war,  and  justice  could  not  be 
done  upon  malefactors  by  the  magistrate.  A  man  were  bound  to 
sacrifice  his  life  to  the  fury  of  an  invader,  rather  than  secure  it  by 
dispatching  that  of  an  enemy ;  but  killing  an  innocent,  or  killing 
witnout  authority,  or  out  of  revenge,  is  bad.  It  is  not  the  materitu 
part  of  the  act,  but  the  object,  manner,  and  circumstance,  that  makes 
it  good  or  evil.  It  is  no  blemish  to  God^s  holiness  to  concur  to  the 
substance  of  an  action,  without  having  any  hand  in  the  immorality 
of  it ;  because,  whatsoever  is  real  in  the  substance  of  the  action 
might  be  done  without  evil.  It  is  not  evil  as  it  is  an  act,  as  it  is  a 
motion  of  the  tongue  or  hand,  for  then  every  motion  of  the  tongue 
or  hand  would  be  evil. 

(2.)  Hence  it  follows,  that  an  act,  as  an  act,  is  one  thing,  and  the 
viciousness  another.  The  action  is  the  eflScacy  of  the  faculty,  ex- 
tending itself  to  some  outward  object ;  but  the  sinfulness  of  an  act 
consists  in  a  privation  of  that  comeliness  and  righteousness  which 
ought  to  be  in  an  action ;  in  a  want  of  conformity  of  the  act  with 
th'e  law  of  God,  either  written  in  nature,  or  revealed  in  the  Word.? 
Now,  the  sinfulness  of  an  action  is  not  the  act  itself,  but  is  considered 
in  it  as  it  is  related  to  the  law,  and  is  a  deviation  from  it ;  and  so  it 
is  something  cleavins  to  the  action,  and  therefore  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  act  itself,  wnich  is  the  subject  of  the  sinfulness.  When  we 
say  such  an  action  is  sinfril,  the  action  is  the  subject,  and  the  sinful- 
ness of  the  action  is  that  which  adheres  to  it.  The  action  is  not  the 
sinfulness,  nor  the  sinfulness  the  action ;  they  are  distinguished  as 
the  member,  and  a  disease  in  the  member,  the  arm  and  the  palsy  in 
it :  the  arm  is  not  the  palsy,  nor  is  the  palsy  the  arm ;  but  the  palsy 
is  a  disease  that  cleaves  to  the  arm :  so  sinfulness  is  a  deformity  that 
cleaves  to  an  action.  The  evil  of  an  action  is  not  the  eflfect  of  an 
action,  nor  attends  it  as  it  is  an  action,  but  as  it  is  an  action  so  circum- 
stantiated, and  conversant  about  this  or  that  object ;  for  the  same 
action  done  by  two  several  persons,  may  be  good  in  one,  and  bad  in 
the  other ;  as  when  two  judges  are  in  joint  con^mission  for  the  trial 
of  a  malefactor,  both  upon  the  appearance  of  his  guilt  condemn 
him.  This  action  in  botn,  considered  as  an  action,  is  good ;  for  it  is 
an  adjudging  a  man  to  death,  whose  crime  deserves  such  a  punish- 
ment But  this  same  act,  which  is  but  one  joint  act  of  both,  may 
be  morally  good  in  one  judge,  and  morally  evil  in  the  other:  morally 
good  in  him  that  condemns  him  out  of  an  unbiassed  ooncdderatioa 

f  AtD^rald,  pp.  821.  882 
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Df  the  demerit  of  his  fact,  obedience  to  the  law,  and  ccnscious  of  the 
duty  of  his  place ;  and  morally  evil  in  the  other,  who  hath  no 
respect  to  those  considerations,  but  joins  in  the  act  of  condemnation, 
principally  mo'ved  by  some  private  animosity  against  the  prisoner, 
and  desire  of  revenge  for  some  injury  he  hath  really  received,  or 
imagines  that  he  hath  received  from  him.  The  act  in  itself  is  the 
same  materially  in  both ;  but  in  one  it  is  an  act  of  justice,  and  in  the 
other  an  act  of  murder,  as  it  respects  the  principles  and  motives  of  it 
in  the  two  judges ;  take  awdv  th*3  respect  of  private  revenge,  and 
the  action  in  the  ill  judge  haa  been  a^  laudable  as  the  action  of  the 
other.  The  substance  of  an  act,  and  the  sinfulness  of  an  act,  are 
separable  and  distinguishable ;  and  Ood  may  concur  with  the  sub- 
stance of  an  act,  without  concurring  with  the  sinfulness  of  the  act : 
as  the  good  judge,  that  condemned  the  prisoner  out  of  conscience, 
concurred  with  the  evil  judge,  who  condemned  the  prisoner  out  of  pri- 
vate revenge ;  not  in  the  principle  and  moti/e  of  condemnation,  but 
in  the  material  part  of  condemnation.  So  God  assists  in  that  action 
of  a  man  wherein  sin  is  placed,  but  not  in  that  which  is  the  formal 
reason  of  sin,  which  is  a  privation  of  some  perfection  the  action 
ou^ht  morally  to  have. 

(8.)  It  will  appear  further  in  this,  that  hence  it  follows  that  the 
action,  and  the  viciousness  of  the  action,  may  have  two  distinct 
causes.  That  may  be  a  cause  of  the  one  that  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
other,  and  hath  no  hand  in  the  producing  of  it.  God  concurs  to  the 
act  of  the  mind  as  it  counsels,  and  to  the  external  action  upon  that 
counsel,  as  he  preserves  the  faculty,  and  gives  strength  to  the  mind 
to  consult,  and  the  other  parts  to  execute ;  yet  he  is  not  in  the  least 
tamted  with  the  viciousness  of  the  action.  Though  the  action  be 
firom  God  as  a  concurrent  cause,  yet  the  ill  quality  of  the  action  is 
solely  from  the  creature  with  whom  God  concura  The  sun  and  the 
earth  concur  to  the  production  of  all  the  plants  that  are  formed  in 
the  womb  of  the  one,  and  midwifed  by  the  other.  The  sun  dis- 
tributes heat,  and  the  earth  communicate  sap ;  it  is  the  same  heat 
dispersed  by  the  one,  and  the  same  juice  bestowed  by  the  other :  it 
hath  not  a  sweet  juice  for  one,  and  a  sour  juice  for  another.  This  gen- 
eral influx  of  the  sun  and  earth  is  not  the  immediate  cause  that  one 
plant  is  poisonous,  and  another  wholesome ;  but  the  sap  of  the  earth 
]s  turned  by  the  nature  and  quahty  of  each  plant :  if  there  were  not 
such  an  influx  of  the  sun  and  earth,  no  plant  could  exert  that 
poison  which  is  in  its  nature ;  but  yet  the  sun  and  earth  are  not  the 
cause  of  that  poison  which  is  in  the  nature  of  the  plant.  If  God 
did  not  concur  to  the  motions  of  men,  there  could  be  no  sinful  ac- 
tion, because  there  could  be  no  action  at  aU ;  yet  this  concurrence  is 
not  the  cause  of  that  venom  that  is  in  the  action,  which  ariseth  from 
the  corrupt  nature  of  the  creature,  no  more  than  the  sun  and  earth 
are  the  cause  of  the  poison  of  the  plant,  which  is  piLrely  the  effect 
of  its  own  nature  upon  that  general  influx  of  the  sun  and  earth. 
The  influence  of  God  pierceth  through  all  subjects ;  but  the  action 
of  man  done  by  that  influence  is  vitiated  according  to  the  nature  of 
its  own  corruption.  As  the  sun  equally  shines  through  all  the 
quarrels  in  tb«  window ;  if  the  glass  be  bright  and  clear,  there  is  a 
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ETirs  splendor  ^  Tf  it  be  red  or  green,  the  splendor  is  from  the  sun ; 
ut  the  discoloring  of  that  light  upon  the  wall,  ic  from  the  quality 
of  the  glass.  But  to  be  yet  plainer :  the  soul  is  the  ima^  of  God, 
and  by  the  acts  of  the  soul,  we  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
acts  of  God ;  the  soul  gives  motion  to  the  body  and  every  member 
of  it,  and  no  member  could  move  without  a  concurrent  virtue  of  the 
soul ;  if  a  member  be  paralytic  or  gouty,  whatsoever  motion  that 
goaty  member  hath,  is  derived  to  it  from  the  soul ;  but  the  goutiness 
of  the  member  was  not  the  act  of  the  soul,  but  the  fruit  of  ill  hu- 
mors in  the  body ;  the  lameness  of  the  member,  and  the  motion  of 
the  member,  have  two  distinct  causes ;  the  motion  is  fix)m  one  cause, 
and  ill  motion  from  another. <i  As  the  member  could  not  move 
irregularly  without  some  ill  humor  or  cause  of  that  distemper,  so  it 
could  not  move  at  all  without  the  activity  of  the  soul :  so,  though 
God  concur  to  the  act  of  understanding,  willing,  and  execution,  why 
can  he  not  be  as  free  from  the  irregularity  in  all  those,  as  the  soul  is 
free  from  the  irregularity  of  the  motion  of  the  body,  while  it  is  the 
cause  of  the  motion  itself?  There  are  two  illustrations  generally 
used  in  this  case,  that  are  not  unfit ;  the  motion  of  the  pen  in  writ- 
ing is  from  the  hand  that  holds  it,  but  the  blurs  by  the  pen  are  from 
some  fault  in  the  pen  itself:  and  the  music  of  the  instrument  is  from 
the  hand  that  touches  it,  but  the  jarring  from  the  faultiness  of  the 
strings ;  both  are  the  causes  of  the  motion  of  the  pen  and  strings, 
but  not  the  blurs  or  jarrings. 

(4).  It  is  very  congruous  to  the  wisdom  of  God,  to  move  his  crea- 
tures according  to  their  particular  natures ;  but  this  motion  makes 
him  not  the  cause  of  sin.  Had  our  innocent  nature  continued,  Gk)d 
had  moved  us  according  to  that  innocent  nature ;  but  when  the 
state  was  changed  for  a  corrupt  one,  God  must  either  forbear  all 
concourse,  and  so  annihilate  the  world,  or  move  us  according  to 
that  nature  he  finds  in  us.  If  he  had  overthrown  the  world  upon 
the  entrance  of  sin,  and  created  another  upon  the  same  terms,  sin 
might  have  as  soon  defaced  his  second  work,  as  it  did  the  first;  and 
then  it  would  follow,  that  God  would  have  been  alway  building  and 
demolishing.  It  was  not  fit  for  God  to  cease  from  acting  as  a  wise 
governor  of  his  creature,  because  man  did  cease  from  his  loyalty  as 
a  subject.  Is  it  not  more  agreeable  to  God's  wisdom  as  a  governor, 
to  concur  with  his  creature  according  to  his  nature,  than  to  deny 
his  concurrence  upon  every  evil  determination  of  the  creature  ? 
God  concurred  with  Adam's  mutable  nature  in  his  first  act  of  sin ; 
he  concurred  to  the  act,  and  left  him  to  his  mutability.  If  Adam 
had  put  out  his  hand  to  eat  of  any  other  unforbidden  frmt,  God  would 
have  supported  his  natural  faculty  then,  and  concurred  with  him  in 
his  motion.  When  Adam  would  put  out  his  hand  to  take  the 
forbidden  fruit,  God  concurred  to  that  natural  action,  but  left  him 
to  the  choice  of  the  object,  and  to  the  use  of  his  mutable  nature : 
and  when  man  became  apostate,  God  concurs  with  him  according 
to  that  condition  wherein  he  foimd  him,  and  cannot  move  him 
otherwise,  unless  he  should  alter  that  nature  man  had  contracted, 
God  moving  the  creature  as  he  found^him,  is  no  cause  of  the  ill 
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motion  of  the  creature :  as  when  a  wheel  is  broken  the  space  of  a 
foot,  it  cannot  but  move  ill  in  that  part  till  it  be  mended.  He  that 
moves  it,  uses  the  same  motion  (as  it  is  his  act)  which  he  would 
have  done  had  the  wheel  been  sound ;  the  motion  is  good  in  the 
mover,  but  bad  in  the  subject :  it  is  not  the  fault  of  him  that  moves 
it,  but  the  faidt  of  that  wheel  that  is  moved,  whose  breaches  came 
by  some  other  cause.  A  man  doth  not  use  to  lay  aside  his  watch 
for  some  irregularity,  as  long  as  it  is  capable  of  motion,  but  winds  . 
it  up :  why  should  God  cease  from  concurring  with  his  creature  in 
its  vital  operations  and  other  actions  of  his  will,  because  there  was 
a  flaw  contracted  in  that  nature,  that  came  right  and  true  out  of  his 
hand?  And  as  he  that  winds  up  his  disordered  watch,  is  in  the 
same  manner  the  cause  of  its  motion  then,  as  he  was  when  it  was 
regular,  yet,  by  that  act  of  his,  he  is  not  the  cause  of  the  false 
motion  of  it  but  that  is  from  the  deficiency  of  some  part  of  the  watch 
itself:  so,  though  God  concurs  to  that  action  of  the  creature,  whereby 
the  wickedness  of  the  heart  is  drawn  out,  yet  is  not  God  therefore 
as  unholy  as  the  heart. 

(5.)  God  hath  one  end  in  his  concurrence,  and  man  another  in 
his  action :  so  that  there  is  a  righteous,  and  often  a  gracious  end  in 
God,  when  there  is  a  base  and  unworthy  end  in  man.  God  concurs 
to  the  substance  of  the  act ;  man  produceth  the  circumstance  of  the 
act,  whereby  it  is  evil.  God  orders  both  the  action  wherein  he  con- 
curs, and  the  sinfulness  over  which  he  presides,  as  a  governor,  to 
his  own  ends.  In  Joseph's  case,  man  was  sinful,  and  God  merciful ; 
his  brethren  acted  "  envy,"  and  God  designed  "  mercy"  (Gen.  xlv. 
4, 5).  They  would  be  rid  of  him  as  an  eye-sore,  and  God  concurred 
with  their  action  to  make  him  their  preserver  (Gen.  1.  20),  "  Ye 
thought  evil  against  me,  but  God  meant  it  unto  good."  God  con* 
curred  to  Judas  Ins  action  of  betraying  our  Saviour ;  he  supported 
his  nature  while  he  contracted  with  the  priests,  and  supported  his 
members  while  he  was  their  guide  to  apprehend  him ;  God's  end 
was  the  manifestation  of  his  choicest  love  to  man,  and  Judas'  end 
was  the  gratification  of  his  own  covetousness.  The  Assyrian  did  a 
divine  work  against  Jerusalem,  but  not  with  a  Divine  end  (Isa.  x. 
5 — 7).  He  had  a  mind  to  enlarge  his  empire,  enrich  his  coflfers 
with  the  spoil,  and  gain  the  title  of  a  conqueror ;  he  is  desirous  to 
ii.  vade  his  neighbors,  and  God  employs  him  to  punish  his  rebels ; 
hut  he  means  not  so,  nor  doth  his  heart  think  so;  he  intended  not 
aa  God  intended.  The  axe  doth  not  think  what  the  carpenter  in- 
tends to  do  with  it.  But  God  used  the  rapine  of  ambitious  nature 
as  an  inslniment  of  his  justice ;  as  the  exposing  malefactors  to  wild 
beasts  was  an  ancient  punishment,  whereby  the  magistrates  intended 
the  execution  of  justice,  and  to  that  purpose  used  the  natural 
fierceness  of  the  beasts  to  an  end  different  from  what  those  ravaging 
creatures  aimed  at.  God  concurred  with  Satan  in  spoiling  Job  of 
nis  goods,  aad  scarifying  his  bodv ;  God  gave  Satan  licence  to  do 
it,  and  Job  acknowledges  it  to  be  God's  act  (Job  i.  12 — 21) ;  but 
their  ends  were  different ;  God  concurred  with  Satan  for  the  clearing 
the  integrity  of  his  servant,  when  Satan  aimed  at  nothing  but  the 
provoking  him  to  curse  his  Creator.    The  physician  applies  leeches 
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to  suck  the  superfluous  blood,  but  the  leeches  suck  to  glut  them* 
selves,  without  any  regard  to  the  intention  of  the  physician,  and  the 
welfare  of  the  patient.  In  the  same  act  where  men  intend  to  hnrt^ 
God  intends  to  correct ;  so  that  his  concurrence  is  in  a  holy  manner, 
while  men  commit  unrighte6us  actions.  A  judge  commands  the 
executioner  to  execute  the  sentence  of  death,  which  he  hath  jusdy 
pronounced  against  a  malefactor,  and  admonisheth  him  to  do  it  out 
of  love  to  justice  ;  the  executioner  hath  the  authority  of  the  judge 
for  his  commission,  and  the  protection  of  the  judge  for  his  security; 
the  judge  stands  by  to  countenance  and  secure  him  in  the  doing  of 
it ;  but  if  the  executioner  hath  not  the  same  intention  as  the  judge, 
viz,  a  love  to  justice  in  the  performance  of  his  office,  but  a  private 
hatred  to  the  oflFender,  the  judge,  though  he  commanded  the  fact  of 
the  executioner,  yet  did  not  command  tnis  error  of  his  in  it;  and 
though  he  protects  him  in  the  fact,  yet  he  owns  not  this  corrupt  dis- 
position in  nim  in  the  doing  what  was  enjoined  him,  as  any  act  of 
Lis  own. 

To  conclude  this.  Since  the  creature  cannot  act  without  God, 
cannot  lift  up  a  hand,  or  move  his  tongue,  without  God's  preserving 
and  upholding  the  faculty,  and  preserving  the  power  of  action,  and 
preserving  every  member  of  the  body  in  its  actual  motion,  and  in 
every  circumstance  of  its  motion,  we  must  necessarily  suppose  God 
to  have  such  a  way  of  concurrence  as  doth  not  intrench  upon  his 
holiness.  We  must  not  equal  the  creature  to  God,  by  denying  his 
dependence  on  him ;  nor  must  we  imagine  such  a  concurrence  to 
the  sinfulness  of  an  act,  as  stains  the  Divine  purity,  which  is,  I 
think,  sufficientlv  salved  by  distinguishing  the  matter  of  the  act 
from  the  evil  adhering  to  it ;  for  since  all  evil  is  founded  in  some 
good,  the  evil  is  distinguishable  from  the  good,  and  the  deformity 
of  the  action  from  the  actioQ  itself;  which,  as  it  is  a  created  act, 
hath  a  dependence  on  the  will  and  influence  of  God ;  and  as  it  is  a 
sinful  act,  is  the  product  of  the  will  of  the  creature. 

Prop.  VI.  The  holiness  of  God  is  not  blemished  by  proposing 
objects  to  a  man,  which  he  makes  use  of  to  sin.  There  is  no  object 
proposed  to  man,  but  is  directed  by  the  providence  of  God,  which 
mfluenceth  all  the  motions  in  the  world ;  and  there  is  no  object  pro- 
posed to  man,  but  his  active  nature  may,  according  to  the  gcKxincsa 
or  badness  of  his  disposition,  make  a  good  or  an  lU  use  of  That 
two  men,  one  of  a  charitable,  the  other  of  a  hard-hearted  disposition, 
meet  with  an  indigent  and  necessitous  object,  is  from  the  providence 
of  God ;  yet  this  indigent  person  is  relieved  by  the  one,  ana  neglected 
bv  the  other.  There  coula  be  no  action  in  the  world,  but  about  some 
object;  there  could  be  no  object  offered  to  us  but  bv  Edvine  Provi- 
dence ;  the  active  nature  of  man  would  be  in  vain,  if  there  were  not 
objects  about  which  it  might  be  exercised.  Nothing  could  present 
itself  to  man  as  an  object,  either  to  excite  his  grace,  or  awaken  his 
corruption,  but  by  the  conduct  of  the  Governor  of  the  world.  Thirf 
David  should  walk  upon  the  battlements  of  his  palace,  and  Bath- 
sheba  be  in  the  bath  at  the  same  time,  was  from  tlie  Divine  Provi* 
dence  which  orders  all  the  affairs  of  the  world  (2  Sam.  xi  7);  and  so 
some  understand  (Jer.  vi.  21):  "Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  laj 
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BtombliBg-blocks  before  this  people,  and  the  fathers  and  sons  together 
shall  fall  upon  them."  Since  they  have  offered  sacrifices  without 
those  due  qualifications  in  their  hearts,  which  were  necessary  to  ren« 
der  them  acceptable  to  me,  I  will  lay  in  their  way  such  objecte,  which 
their  corruption  will  use  ill  to  their  fiurther  sin  and  ruin ;  so  (Ps.  cv. 
25),  "He  turned  their  heart  to  hate  his  people;"  that  is,  by  the  multi- 
plying his  people,  he  cave  occasion  to  the  Egyptians  of  hating  them, 
instead  of  caressing  them,  as  they  had  formerly  done.  But  God's 
holiness  is  not  blemished  by  this ;  for, 

1.  This  proposing  or  presenting  of  objects  invades  not  the  liberty 
of  any  man.  The  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  set  in  the 
midst  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  had  no  violent  influence  on  man  to 
force  him  to  eat  of  it ;  his  liberty  to  eat  of  it,  or  not,  was  reserved 
entire  to  himself;  no  such  charge  can  be  brought  against  any  object 
whatsoever.  If  a  man  meet  accidentally  at  a  table  with  meat  that  is 
grateful  to  his  palate,  but  hurtfiil  to  the  present  temper  of  his  body, 
doth  the  presenting  this  sort  of  food  to  him  strip  him  of  his  liberty 
to  dechne  it,  as  well  as  to  feed  of  it?  Can  the  food  have  any  internal 
influence  upon  his  will,  and  lay  the  freedom  of  it  asleep  whether  he 
wiQ  or  nor  Is  there  any  charm  in  that,  more  than  in  other  sorts  of 
diet?  .No;  but  it  is  the  habit  of  love  which  he  hath  to  that  particu- 
lar dish,  the  curiosity  of  his  fancy,  and  the  strength  of  his  o^n  appe- 
tite, whereby  he  is  brought  into  a  kind  of  slavery  to  that  particular 
meat,  and  not  anything  in  the  food  itself.  When'  the  word  is  pro- 
posed to  two  persons,  it  is  embraced  by  the  one,  reiected  by  the 
other;  is  it  from  the  word  itself,  which  is  the  object,  that  these  two 
persons  perform  different  acts  ?  The  object  is  the  same  to  both,  but 
the  manner  of  acting  about  the  object  is  not  the  same ;  is  there  any 
invasion  «f  their  liberty  by  it?  Ja  the  one  forced  by  the  word  to 
receive  it,  and  the  other  forced  by  the  word  to  reject  it?  Two  such 
contrary  effects  cannot  proceed  CTom  one  and  the  same  cause ;  out- 
ward things  have  only  an  objective  influence,  not  an  inward ;  if  the 
mere  proposal  of  things  did  suspend  or  strike  down  the  liberty  of 
man,  no  angels  in  heaven,  no  man  upon  eaWh,  no,  not  our  Saviour 
hhnael^  could  do  anything  freely,  but  by  force ;  objects  that  are  ill 
used  are  of  God's  creation,  and  though  they  have  allurements  in 
them,  yet  they  have  no  compulsive  power  over  the  will.*'  The  fruit 
o*^the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  was  pleasing  to  the  sight; 
it  had  a  quality  to  allure ;  there  had  not  else  needed  a  prohibition  to 
bar  the  eating  of  it ;  but  it  could  not  have  so  much  power  to  allure, 
as  the  Divine  threatening  to  deter. 

2.  The  objects  are  good  in  themselves,  but  the  ill  use  of  them  is 
fix>m  man's  corruption.  Bathsheba  was,  by  God's  providence,  pre- 
sented to  David's  sight,  but  it  was  David's  disposition  moved  him  to 
BO  evil  an  act ;  what  if  God  knew  that  he  would  use  that  object  ill  ? 
yet  he  knew  he  had  given  him  a  power  to  refrain  from  any  ill  use 
of  it;  the  objects  are  innocent,  but  our  corruption  poisons  them. 
The  same  object  hath  been  used  by  one  to  holy  purposes  and  holy 
imDrovements,  that  hath  been  used  by  another  to  sinful  ends ;  when 
a  charitable  object  is  presented  to  a  good  man,  and  a  cruel  man,  one 
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relieved  him,  the  other  reviles  him ;  the  object  was  rather  an  occasKm 
to  draw  out  the  charity  of  one,  as  well  as  the  other;  but  the  refusing 
to  reach  out  a  helping  hand,  was  not  from  the  person  in  calamity, 
but  the  disposition  of  the  refuser  to  whom  he  was  presented ;  it  is 
not  &om  the  nature  of  the  object  that  men  do  good  or  evil,  but  from 
the  disposition  of  the  person ;  what  is  good  in  itselij  is  made  bad  by 
our  corruption.  As  the  same  meat  which  nourishes  and  strengthens 
a  sound  constitution,  cherisheth  the  disease  of  another  that  eats  at 
the  same  table,  not  from  any  unwholesome  quality  in  the  food,  but 
the  vicious  quality  of  the  humors  lodging  in  the  stomach,  which  turn 
the  diet  into  fuel  for  themselves,  which  in  its  own  nature  was  apt  to 
engender  a  wholesome  juice.  Some  are  perfected  by  the  same  things 
whereby  others  are  ruined.  Biches  are  used  by  some,  not  only  for 
their  own,  but  the  advantage  of  others  in  the  world ;  by  others  only 
for  themselves,  and  scarcely  so  much  as  their  necessities  require,  is 
this  the  &ult  of  the  wealth,  or  the  dispositions  of  th^  persons,  who 
are  covetous  instead  of  being  generous?  It  is  a  calumny,  therefore, 
upon  Qod  to  charge  him  with  the  sin  of  man  upon  this  account. 
Tne,  rain  that  drops  from  the  clouds  upon  the  plants  is  sweet  in 
itself,  but  when  it  moistens  the  root  of  any  venomous  plant,  it  is 
turned  into  the  juice  of  the  plant,  and  becomes  venomous  with  it 
The  miracles  that  our  Saviour  wrought,  were  applauded  by  some, 
and  envied  by  the  Pharisees ;  the  sin  arose  not  m)m  the  nature  of 
the  miracles,  but  the  malice  of  their  spirits.  The  miracles  were  fitter 
in  their  own  nature  to  have  inducea  them  to  an  adoration  of  our 
Saviour,  than  to  excite  so  vile  a  passion  against  one  that  had  so 
many  marks  from  heaven  to  dignify  him,  and  proclaim  him  worthy 
of  their  respect.  The  person  of  Christ  was  an  object  proposed  to  the 
Jews ;  some  worship  him,  others  condemn  and  crucify  Jiim,  and 
according  to  their  several  vices  and  base  ends  they  use  this  object 
Judas  to  content  his  covetousness,  the  Pharisees  to  glut  their  revenge. 
Pilate  for  his  ambition,  to  preserve  himself  in  his  government,  ana 
avoid  the  articles  the  people  might  charge  him  with  of  countenancing 
an  enemy  to  Cassar.  God  at  that  time  put  into  their  minds  a  rational 
and  true  proposition  which  they  apply  to  ill  purposes."  Caiaphaa 
said,  that  "it  was  expedient  for  one  man  to  die  for  the  people,"  wnich 
"he  spake  not  of  himself"  (John  xi.  50,  51).  God  put  it  into  his 
mind ;  but  he  might  have  applied  it  better  than  he  did,  and  consid- 
ered, though  the  maxim  was  commendable,  whether  it  might  justly 
be  applied  to  Christ,  or  whether  there  was  such  a  necessity  that  he 
must  die,  or  the  nation  be  destroyed  by  the  Bomans.  The  maxim 
was  sound  and  holy,  decreed  by  God ;  but  what  an  ill  use  did  the 
high-priest  make  of  it  to  put  Christ  to  death  as  a  seditious  person,  to 
save  the  nation  from  the  Koman  ftiry  I 

8.  Since  the  natural  corruption  of  men  will  use  such  objects  ill, 
may  not  God,  without  tainting  himself,  present  such  objects  to  them 
in  subserviency  to  his  gracious  decrees?  Whatsoever  God  should 
present  to  men  in  that  state,  they  would  make  an  ill  use  of;  hath 
not  God,  then,  the  sovereign  prerogative  to  present  what  he  pleases, 
and  suppress  others?    To  offer  that  to  them  which  may  serve  hia 
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boly  purpose,  and  hide  other  things  from  them  which  axe  not  so  con- 
dnciiig  to  his  gracious  ends,  which  would  be  as  much  the  occasions 
of  exciting  their  sin,  as  the  others  which  he  doth  bring  forth  to  their 
view?  The  Jews,  at  the  time  of  Christ,  were  of  a  turbulent  and 
seditious  humor;  they  expected  a  Messiah,  a  temporal  king,  and 
would  readily  have  embraced  any  occasion  to  have  oeen  up  in  arms 
to  have  dehvered  themselves  from  the  Roman  yoke ;  to  this  purpose 
the  people  attempted  once  to  make  him  king:  and  probably  the 
expectation  they  had  that  he  had  such  a  design  to  head  them,  might 
be  one  reason  of  their  "hosannas;"  because  without  some  such  con- 
ceit it  was  not  probable  they  should  so  soon  change  their  note,  and 
vote  him  to  the  cross  in  so  short  a  time,  after  they  had  applauded 
him  as  if  he  had  been  upon  a  throne ;  but  their  iJeing  defeated  of 
strong  expectations,  tLsually  ended  in  a  more  ardent  firry.  This  tur- 
bulent and  seditious  humor  God  directs  in  another  channel,  suppres- 
seth  all  occurrences  that  might  excite  them  to  a  rebellion  a^inst  the 
Romans,  which,  if  he  had  given  way  to,  the  crucifying  Christ,  which- 
was  God's  design  to  bring  about  at  that  time,  had  not  probably  been 
effected,  and  the  salvation  of  mankind  been  hindered  or  stood  at  a 
stay  for  a  time.  God,  therefore,  orders  such  objects  and  occasions, 
that  might  direct  this  seditious  humor  to  another  channel,  which 
would  else  have  run  out  in  other  actions,  which  had  not  been  conduc- 
ing to  the  ffreat  design  he  had  then  in  the  world.  Is  it  not  the  right 
of  God,  ana  without  any  blemish  to  his  holiness,  to  use  those  corrup- 
tions which  he  finds  sown  in  the  nature  of  his  creature  by  the  hand 
of  Satan,  and  to  propose  such  objects  as  may  excite  the  exercise  of 
them  for  his  own  service?  Sure  God  hath  as  much  right  to  serve 
himself  of  the  creature  of  his  own  framing,  and  what  natures  soever 
they  are  possessed  with,  and  to  present  objects  to  that  purpose,  as  a 
felconer  hath  to  offer  this  or  that  bird  to  his  hawk  to  exercise  his 
courage,  and  excite  his  ravenousness,  without  being  termed  the  author 
of  that  ravenousness  in  the  creature.  God  planted  not  those  corrup- 
tions in  the  Jews,  but  finds  them  in  those  persons  over  whom  he 
hath  an  absolute  sovereignty  in  the  right  of  a  Creator,  and  that  of  a 
Judge  for  their  sins :  and  by  the  right  of  that  sovereignty  may  offer 
such  objects  and  occasions,  which,  though  innocent  in  themselves, 
he  knows  they  wUl  make  use  of  to  ill  purposes,  but  which  by  the 
same  decree  tnat  he  resolves  to  present  such  occasions  to  them,  he 
also  resolves  to  make  use  of  them  for  his  own  glory.  It  is  not  con- 
ceivable by  us  what  way  that  death  of  Christ,  which  was  necessary  * 
for  the  satisfaction  of  Divine  justice,  could  be  brought  about  without 
ordering  the  evil  of  some  men's  hearts  by  special  occasions  to  effect 
his  purpose ;  we  cannot  suppose  that  Christ  can  be  guilty  of  any 
crime  that  deserved  death  by  the  Jewish  law ;  had  he  been  so  a 
criminal,  he  could  not  have  been  a  Redeemer :  a  perfect  innocence 
was  necessary  to  the  design  of  his  coming.  ^  Had  God  himself  put 
him  to  that  death,  without  using  instruments  of  wickedness  in  it,  by 
eome  remarkable  hand  from  heaven,  the  innocence  of  his  nature  had 
been  forever  eclipsed,  and  the  voluntariness  of  his  sacrifice  had  been 
obscured:  the  strangeness  of  such  a  judgment  would  have 'made  his 

*  This  I  ha^  e  spoken  of  before,  but  it  Ib  neeesBary  now. 
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mnoceaoe  incredible;  he  could  not  reasonably  have  been  proposed 
as  an  object  of  fiiith.  What,  to  believe  in  one  that  was  struck  dead 
by  a  hand  fix)m  heaven  ?  The  propagation  of  the  doctrine  of  redemp- 
tion had  wanted  a  foundation ;  and  though  God  might  have  raised 
him  again,  the  certainty  of  his  death  had  been  as  questionable  as  his 
innocence  in  dying,,  had  he  not  been  raised.  But  God  orders  every- 
thing so  as  to  answer  his  own  most  wise  and  holy  ends,  and  maintain 
his  truth,  and  the  fulfilling  the  predictions  of  the  minutest  conceroa 
about  them,  and  all  this  by  presenting  occasions  innocent  in  them- 
selves, which  the  corruptions  of  the  Jews  took  hold  ofj  and  whereby 
God,  unknown  to  them,  brought  about  his  own  decrees :  and  may 
not  this  be  conceived  without  any  taint  upon  God's  holiness?  for 
when  there  are  seeds  of  all  sin  in  man's  nature,  why  may  not  God 
hinder  the  sprouting  up  of  this  or  that  kind  of  seed,  and  leave  liberty 
to  the  growth  of  the  other,  and  shut  up  other  ways  of  sinning,  and 
restrain  men  from  them,  and  let  them  loose  to  that  temptation  which 
he  intends  to  serve  himself  of,  hiding  from  them  those  objects  which 
were  not  so  serviceable  to  his  purpose,  wherein  they  would  have 
sinned,  and  offer  others,  which  he  knew  their  corruption  would  ^use 
ill,  and  were  serviceable  to  his  ends;  since  the  depravation  of  their 
natures  would  necessarily  hurry  them  to  evil  without  restraining 

frace,  as  a  scale  will  necessarily  rise  up  when  the  weight  in  it,  which 
ept  it  down,  is  taken  away  ? 

Prop.  Vn.  The  holiness  of  God  is  not  blemished  by  withdrawing 
his  grace  from  a  sinful  creature,  whereby  he  falls  mto  more  sin. 
That  Gk)d  withdraws  his  grace  from  men,  and  gives  them  up  some- 
times to  the  fiiry  of  their  lusts,  is  as  clear  in  Scripture  as  anything 
(Deut.  xxix,  4) :  "  Yet  the  Lord  hath  not  given  you  a  heart  to  per- 
ceive, and  eyes  to  see,  and  ears  to  hear,'i.&c.  Judas  was  delivered 
to  Satan  after  the  sop,  and  put  into  his  power,  for  despising  former 
admonitions.  He  often  leaves  the  reins  to  the  devil,  that  he  may 
use  what  efficacy  he  can  in  those  that  have  offended  the  Majesty  of 
God ;  he  withholds  further  influences  of  grace,  or  withdraws  what 
before  he  had  granted  them.  Thus  he  withheld  that  grace  from  the 
sons  of  Eli,  that  might  have  made  their  father's  pious  admonitions 
effectual  to  them  (I  Sam.  ii.  25) :  "  They  hearkened  not  to  the  voice 
of  their  father,  because  the  Lord  woidd  slay  them."  He  gave  grace 
to  Eli  to  reprove  them,  and  withheld  that  grace  from  them,  which 
might  have  enabled  them  against  their  natural  corruption  and  ob- 
stinacy to  receive  that  reproof.  But  the  holiness  of  Gxxi  is  not  blem- 
ished by.  this. 

1.  Because  the  act  of  God  in  this  is  only  negative."  Thus  God  ia 
said  to  "  harden"  men :  not  by  positive  hardening,  or  working  any- 
thing in  the  creature,  but  by  not  working,  not  softening,  leaving  a 
man  to  the  hardness  of  his  own  heart,  whereby  it  is  unavoidable  by 
the  depravation  of  man's  nature,  and  the  friry  of  his  passions,  but 
that  he  should  be  further  hardened,  and  '^increase  unto  more  un- 
godliness," as  the  expression  is  (2  Tim.  ii.  19).  As  a  man  is  said  to 
eive  another  his  life,  when  he  doth  not  take  it  away  when  it  lay  at 
his  mercy ;  so  God  is  said  to  '^  harden"  a  man,  wlien  he  doth  f  H. 

•  Testard,  deJ^atur,  et  Orat.  ThM.  160, 161.   Amy  oa  Divers  Tocta^  p.  811 
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mollify  him  when  it  was  in  his  power,  and  inwardly  quicken  him 
with  that  grace  whereby  he  might  infallibly  avoid  any  further  pro- 
vokinff  of  him.  God  is  said  to  harden  men  when  he  removes  not 
from  them  the  incentives  to  sin,  curbs  not  those  principles  which 
are  ready  to  comply  with  those  incentives,  withdraws  the  common 
assistances  of  his  grace,  concurs  not  with  counsels  and  admonitions 
t4)  make  them  eflfectoal ;  flasheth  not  in  the  convincing  light  which 
he  darted  upon  them  before.  If  hardness  follows  upon  Gted's  with- 
holding his  softening  grace,  it  is  not  by  any  positive  act  of  God,  but 
from  ttie  natural  hardness  of  man.  If  you  put  fire  near  to  wax  or 
rosLO,  both  will  melt ;  but  when  that  fire  is  removed,  they  return  to 
their  natural  quality  of  hardness  and  brittleness ;  the  positive  act  of 
the  fire  is  to  malt  and  soften,  and  the  softness  of  the  rosin  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  that ;  but  the  hardness  is  from  the  rosin  itself,  wherein 
the  fire  hath  no  influence,  but  only  a  negative  act  by  a  removal  of 
it :  so,  when  God  hardens  a  man,  he  only  leaves  him  to  that  stony 
heart  which  he  derived  from  Adam,  and  brought  with  him  into  the 
world.  All  men's  understandings  being  blinded,  and  their  wills 
perverted  in  Adam,  God's  withdrawing  his  grace  is  but  a  leaving 
them  to  their  natural  pravitv,  which  is  the  cause  of  their  further  sin- 
ning, and  not  God  s  removal  of  that  special  light  he  before  aflForded 
them,  or  restraint  he  held  over  them.  As  when  God  withdraws  his 
preserving  power  from  the  creature,  he  is  not  the  efficient,  but  de» 
licient  cause  of  the  creature's  destruction .;  so,  in  this  case,  God  only 
ceaseth  to  bind  and  dam  up  that  sin  which  else  would  break  out. 

2.  The  whole  positive  cause  of  his  hardness  is  from  man's  corrup- 
tion. God  infuseth  not  any  sin  into  his  creatures,  but  forbears  to 
infuse  his  grace,  and  restrain  their  lusts,  which,  upon  the  removal  of 
his  grace,  work  impetuously :  God  only  gives  them  up  to  that  which 
he  knows  will  work  strongly  in  their  hearts.  And,  therefore,  the 
apostle  wipes  off  from  God  any  positive  act  in  that  uncleanness  the 
heathens  were  given  up  to  (Rom.  i.  24,  "  Wherefore  God  gave  them 
up  to  uncleanness,  through  the  lusts  of  their  own  hearts."  And,  ver. 
26,  God  gave  them  up  to  ''  vile  affections ;"  but  thev  were  their  own 
affections,  none  of  God's  inspiring,)  by  adding,  "  through  the  lusts 
of  their  own  hearts."  God's  giving  them  up  was  the  logical  cause, 
or  a  cause  by  way  of  argument ;  their  own  lusts  were  the  true  and 
natural  cause ;  their  own  they  were,  before  they  were  given  up  to 
them,  and  belonging  to  none,  as  the  author,  but  themselves,  after 
they  were  given  up  to  them.  The  lust  in  the  heart,  and  the  temp- 
tation without,  easily  close  and  mix  interests  with  one  another :  as 
the  fire  in  a  coal  pit  will  with  the  fuel,  if  the  streams  derived  into  it 
for  the  quenching  it  be  dammed  up :  the  natural  passions  will  run 
to  a  temptation,  as  the  waters  of  a  river  tumble  towards  the  sea. 
When  a  man  that  hath  bridled  in  a  high-mettled  horse  from  running 
out,  gives  him  the  reins ;  or  a  huntsman  takes  off  the  string  that 
held  the  dog,  and  lets  him  run  after  the  hare, — ^are  they  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  motion  of  the  one,  or  the  other  ? — no,  but  the 
mettle  and  strength  of  the  horse,  and  the  natural  inclination  of  the 
hound,  both  which  are  left -to  their  own  motions  to  pursue  their  own 
natural  instincts.    Man  doth  as  naturally  tend  to  sin  as  a  stone  to 
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the  oentre,  or  as  a  weighty  thing  inclines  to  a  motion  to  the  earth, 
it  is  from  the  propension  of  man's  nature  that  he  "  drinks  up  iniquity 
like  water :"  and  God  doth  no  more  when  he  leaves  a  man  to  sin,  by 
taking  away  the  hedge  which  stopped  him,  but  leave  him  to  his  na- 
tural inclination.  As  a  man  that  oreaks  up  a  dam  he  hath  placed, 
leaves  the  stream  to  run  in  their  natural  channel ;  or  one  that  takes 
away  a  prop  from  a  stone  to  let  it  fall,  leaves  it  only  to  that  nature 
which  inclines  it  to  a  descent ;  both  have  their  motion  from  their 
own  nature,  and  man  is  sin  fix)m  his  own  corruption.  The  with- 
drawing the  sunbeams  is  not  the  cause  of  darkness,  but  the  shadi* 
ness  of  the  earth ;  nor  is  the  departure  of  the  sun  the  cause  of 
winter,  but  the  coldness  of  the  air  and  earth,  which  was  tempered 
and  beaten  back  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  by  the  vigor  of 
the  sun,  upon  whose  departure  they  return  to  their  natural  state: 
the  sun  only  leaves  the  earth  ana  air  as  it  found  them  at  the 
beginning  of  the  spring  or  the  beginning  of  the  day.*  If  God 
do  not  give  a  man  grace  to  melt  nim,  yet  he  cannot  be  said  to 
commimicate  to  him  that  nature  which  hardens  him,  which  nian 
hath  from  himself.  As  God  was  not  the  cause  of  the  ftrat  sin  of 
Adam,  which  was  the  root  of  all  other,  so  he  is  not  the  cauae 
of  the  following  sins,  which,  as  branches,  spring  from  that  root ; 
man's  free-will  was  the  cause  of  the  first  sin,  and  the  corruption 
of  his  nature  by  it  the  cause  of  all  succeeding  sins.  God  doth 
not  immediately  harden  any  man,  but  doth  propose  those  things, 
from  whence  the  natural  vice  of  man  takes  an  occasion  to 
strengthen  and  nourish  itself.  Hence,  God  is  said  to  "harden 
Pharaoh's  heart"  (Exod.  vii.  13),  by  concurring  with  the  magicians 
in  turning  their  rods  into  serpents,  which  stiffened  his  heart 
against  Moses,  conceiving  him  by  reason  of  that,  to  have  no  more 
power  than  other  men,  and  was  an  occasion  of  his  fether  harden- 
mg:  and  Pharaoh  is  said  to  "harden  himself"  (Exod.  viiL  82); 
that  is,  in  regard  of  his  own  natural  passion. 

3.  God  is  holy  and  righteous,  because  he  doth  not  withdraw  from 
man,  till  man  deserts  him.  To  say,  that  God  withdrew  that  grace 
from  Adam,  which  he  had  afforded  him  in  creation,  or  anything  that 
was  due  to  him,  till  he  had  abused  the  gifts  of  God,  and  turned  them 
t^  an  end  contrary  to  that  of  creation,  would  be  a  reflection  upon 
the  Divine  holiness.  God  was  first  deserted  by  man  before  man 
was  deserted  by  God ;  and  man  doth  first  contemn  and  abuse  the 
common  grace  of  God,  and  those  relics  of  natu/al  light,  that  "  en- 
lighten every  man  that  comes  into  the  world"  (John  i.  9) ;  before 
God  leaves  him  to  the  hurry  of  his  own  pa«^ons.  Ephraim  waa 
first  joined  to  idols,  before  God  pronounced  the  fatal  sentence,  "  Let 
him  alone"  (Hos.  iv.  17) :  and  the  heathens  first  changed  the  glory 
of  the  incorruptible  God,  before  God  withdrew  his  common  grace 
from  the  corrupted  creature  (Rom.  i.  23,  24) ;  and  they  first  "served 
the  creature  more  than  the  Creator,"  before  the  Cieator  gave  them 
up  to  the  slavish  chains  of  their  vile  affections  (ver.  25,  26).  Israel 
first  cast  off  God  before  God  cast  off  them ;  but  then  "  he  gave  them 
up  to  their  own  hearts'  lusts,  and  they  walked  in  thciir  own  nounaaU^ 

*  Amymld,  de  Prodeat,  p.  lOt. 
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(Pa  Ixxxi.  11, 12).  Since  sin  entered  into  the  world  by  the  fall  of 
Adam,  and  the  blood  of  all  his  posterity  was  tainted,  man  cannot  do 
anything  that  is  formally  good ;  not  toi  want  of  faculties,  but  for 
the  want  of  a  righteous  habit  in  those  faculties,  especially  in  the 
will ;  yet  God  discovers  himself  to  man  in  the  works  of  his  hands ; 
he  hath  left  in  him  footsteps  of  natural  reason ;  he  doth  attend  him 
with  common  motions  of  his  Spirit ;  corrects  him  for  his  faults  with 
gentle  chastisements.  He  is  near  unto  all  in  some  kind  of  instruc- 
tions :  he  puts  many  times  providential  bars  in  their  way  of  sinning ; 
but  when  they  will  rush  into  it  as  the  horse  into  the  "battle,  when 
they  will  rebel  against  the  light,  God  doth  often  leave  them  to  their 
own  course,  sentence  him  that  is  "  filthy  to  be  filthy  still"  (Eev.  xxii 
11),  which  is  a  righteous  act  of  God,  as  he  is  rector  and  governor  of 
the  world.  Man's  not  receiving,  or  not  improving  what  God  gives, 
is  the  cause  of  God's  not  giving  further,  or  taking  away  his  own, 
which  before  he  had  bestowed ;  this  is  so  far  from  being  repiignant 
to  the  holiness  and  righteousness  of  God,  that  it  is  rather  a  commen- 
dable act  of  his  holiness  and  righteousness,  as  the  rector  of  the  world, 
not  to  let  those  gifts  continue  in  the  hand  of  a  man  who  abuses  them 
contrary  to  his  glory.  Who  will  blame  a  father,  that,  after  all  the 
good  counsels  he  hath  given  to  his  son  to  reclaim  him,  all  the  correc- 
tions he  bath  inflicted  on  him  for  his  irregldar  practice,  leaves  him 
to  his  own  courses,  and  withdraws  those  assistances  which  he  scoffed 
at,  and  turned  the  deaf  ear  unto  ?  Or,  who  will  blame  the  physician 
for  deserting  the  patient,  who  rejects  his  counsel,  will  not  follow  his 
prescriptions,  but  dasheth  his  physic  against  the  wall  ?  No  man 
will  blame  him,  no  man  will  say  that  he  is  the  cause  of  the  patient's 
death,  but  the  true  cause  is  the  fury  of  the  distemper,  and  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  diseased  person,  to  which  the  physician  left  him.  And 
who  can  justly  blame  God  in  this  case,  who  yet  never  denied  sup- 
plies of  grace  to  any  that  sincerely  sought  it  at  his  hands ;  and  what 
man  is  there  that  lies  under  a  hardness;  but  first  was  guilty  of  very 
pjrovoking  sins  ?  What  unholiness  is  it  to  deprive  men  of  those  as- 
sistances, because  of  their  sin,  and  afterwards  to  direct  those  counsels 
and  practices  of  theirs,  which  he  hath  justly  given  them  up  unto,  to 
serve  the  ends  of  his  own  glory  in  his  own  methods? 

4.  Which  will  appear  further  by  considering,  that  God  is  not 
obliged  to  continue  his  grace  to  them.  It  was  at  his  liberty  whether 
he  could  give  any  renewing  ^ace  to  Adam  after  his  fall,  or  to  any 
of  his  posteritv :  he  was  at  his  own  liberty  to  withhold  it  or  com- 
m'uiicate  it :  out,  if  he  were  under  any  obligation  then,  surely  he 
most  be  under  less  now,  since  the  multiplication  of  sin  by  his  crea- 
tures :  but,  if  the  obligation  were  none  just  after  the  fall,  there  is  no 
pretence  now  to  fasten  any  such  obligation  on  God.  That  God  had 
BO  obligation  at  first,  hath  been  spoken  to  before ;  he  is  less  obliged 
to  continue  his  grace  after  a  repeated  refusal,  and  a  peremptory  abuse, 
than  he  was  bound  to  proffer  it  after  the  first  apostasy.  God  cannot 
be  charged  with  unholmess  in  withdrawing  his  grace  after  we  have 
received  it,  unless  we  can  make  it  appear  that  his  grace  was  a  thing 
due  to  us,  as  we  are  his  creatures,  and  as  he  is  governor  of  the  world. 
What  prince  looks  upon  himself  as  obliged  to  reside  in  any  particu- 
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\ar  place  of  his  kingdom  7  But  suppose  lie  be  bound  to  inhabit  to 
one  particular  city,  yet  after  the  city  rebels  against  him,  is  he  bound 
to  continue  his  court  there,  spend  his  revenue  among  rebels,  endanger 
his  own  honor  and  security,  enlarge  their  charter,  or  maintain  their 
ancient  privileges  7  Is  it  not  most  just  and  righteous  for  him  to 
withdraw  himself  and  leave  them  to  their  own  tumultuousness  and 
sedition,  whereby  they  should  eat  the  fruit  of  their  own  doings  7  If 
there  be  an  obligation  on  God  as  a  governor,  it  would  rather  lie  on 
the  side  of  justice  to  leave  man  to  the  power  of  the  devil  whom  he 
courted,  and"  the  prevalency  of  those  lusts  he  hath  so  often  caressed ; 
and  wrap  up  in  a  cloud  all  his  common  illuminations,  and  leave  him 
destitute  of  all  common  workings  of  his  Spirit 

Prop,  YIIL  God's  holiness  is  not  blemished  by  his  commanding 
those  things  sometimes  which  seem  to  be  against  nature,  or  thwart 
some  other  of  his  precepts ;  as  when  God  commanded  Abraham  with 
his  own  hand  to  sacrifice  his  son  (Gen.  xidi  2),  there  was  nothing 
of  unrighteousness  in  it.  God  hath  a  sovereign  dominion  over  the 
lives  and  beings  of  lus  creatures,  whereby  as  he  creates  one  day,  he 
might  annihilate  the  next ;  and  by  the  same  right  that  he  might  de» 
mand  the  life  of  Isaac,  as  being  nis  creature,  he  might  demand  the 
obedience  of  Abraham,  in  a  ready  return  of  that  to  him,  which  he 
had  so  long  enjoyed  by  his  grant.  It  is  true,  killing  is  unjust  when 
it  is  done  without  cause,  and  by  a  private  authority ;  but  the  author- 
ity of  God  surmounts  all  private  and  public  authority  whatsoever. 
Our  lives  are  due  to  him  when  he  calls  ior  them ;  and  they  are  more 
than  once  forfeit  to  him  by  reason  of  transgression.  But,  nowsoever 
the  case  is,  God  commanded  him  to  do  it  for  the  thai  of  his  grace, 
but  suffered  him  not  to  do  it  in  fevor  to  his  ready  obedience ;  but 
had  Isaac  been  actually  slain  and  offered,  how  had  it  been  unright> 
eous  in  God,  who  enacts  laws  for  the  regulation  of  his  creature,  Hut 
never  intended  them  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rights  of  his  sovereignty  ? 
Another  case  is  that  of  the  Israelities  borrowing  jewels  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, by  the  order  of  God  (Exod.  xi«  2,  3  ;  xii.  36V  Is  not  God 
Lord  of  men's  goods,  as  well  as  their  lives  7  What  nave  any,  they 
have  not  received  7  and  that  not  as  proprietors  independent  on  Gtx!, 
but  his  stewards ;  and  may  not  he  demand  a  portion  of  his  steward 
tj  bestow  upon  his  favorite  7  He  that  had  power  to  dispose  of  the 
Egyptians'  goods,  had  power  to  order  the  Israelites  to  ask  them* 
Beisides,  Goa  acted  the  part  of  a  just  judge  in  ordering  them  their 
wages  for  their  service  in  this  method,  and  making  their  task«mastera 
give  them  some  recompense  for  their  unjust  oppression  so  manj 
years ;  it  was  a  command  from  God,  therefore,  rather  for  the  preaer^ 
vation  of  justice  (the  basis  of  all  those  laws  which  link  human 
society),  than  any  infringement  of  it  It  was  a  material  recompense 
m  part,  though  not  a  formal  one  in  the  intention  of  the  Egyptians ; 
it  was  but  in  part  a  recompense ;  it  must  needs  come  short  of  the 
damage  the  poor  captives  had  sustained  by  the  tyranny  of  their 
masters,  who  had  enslaved  them  contrary  to  the  rules  of  hospitali^ ; 
and  could  not  make  amends  for  the  lives  of  the  poor  infants  of  Israel, 
whom  they  had  drowned  in  the  river.  He  that  might  for  the  liujusl 
oppression  of  his  people  have  taken  away  aU  their  lives,  destroyed 
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the  whole  nation,  and  put  the  Israelites  into  the  possession  of  their 
lands,  could,  without  any  unrighteousness,  dispose  of  part  of  their 
goods ;  and  it  was  rather  an  act  of  clemency  to  leave  them  some 
pari,  who  had  doubly  forfeited  all.  Again,  the  Egyptians  were  as 
ready  to  lend  by  Q-od's  influence,  as  the  Israelites  were  to  ask  by 
God^  order:  and  though  it  was  a  loan,  God,  as  Sovereign  of  the 
world,  and  Lord  of  the  earth,  and  the  fulness  thereof,  alienated  the 
property  by  aasunxing  them  to  the  use  of  the  tabernacle,  to  which 
service,  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  were  afterwards  dedicated.  God, 
who  is  lawgiver,  hath  power  to  dispense  with  his  own  law,  and  make 
use  of  his  own  goods,  and  dispose  of  them  as  he  pleases ;  it  is  no  un* 
holiness  in  God  to  dispose  of  that  which  he  hath  a  right  unto.  In* 
deed,  God  cannot  command  that  which  is  in  its  own  nature  intrinsi- 
sically  evil ;  as  to  command  a  rational  creature  not  to  love  him,  not 
to  worship  him,  to  call  God  to  witness  to  a  lie ;  these  are  intrinsi- 
cally evil ;  but  for  the  disposing  of  the  lives  and  goods  of  his  crea* 
tur^  which  they  have  from  him  in  right,  and  not  in  absolute  pro- 
priety, is  not  evU  in  him,  because  there  is  no  repugnancy  in  his  own 
nature  to  such  acts,  nor  is  it  anything  inconsistent  with  the  natural 
duty  of  a  creature,  and  in  such  cases  he  may  use  what  instruments 
he  please.  The  point  was,  that  holiness  is  a  glorious  perfection  of 
the  nature  of  God-  We  have  showed  the  nature  of  this  holiness  in 
God;  what  it  is;  and  we  have  demonstrated  it,  and  proved  that 
God  is  holy,  and  must  needs  be  so ;  and  also  the  purity  of  his  nature 
in  all  his  acts  about  sin :  let  us  now  improve  it  by  way  of  use. 

IV.  Is  holiness  a  transcendent  perfection  belonging  to  the  nature 
of  God?     The  first  use  shall  be  of  instruction  and  information. 

Inform.  1.  How  great  and  how  frequent  is  the  contempt  of  this 
eminent  perfection  in  the  Deity  I  Since  the  fall,  this  attribute,  which 
renders  God  most  amiable  in  himself,  renders  him  most  hateful  to 
his  apostate  creature.  It  is  impossible  that  he  that  loves  iniquity, 
can  affect  that  which  is  irreconcileably  contrary  to  the  iniquity  he 
loves.  Nothing  so  contrary  to  the  sinfulness  of  man  as  the  holiness 
of  God,  and  nothing  is  thought  of  by  the  sinner  with  so  much  detes* 
tation.  How  do  men  account  that  which  is  the  most  glorious  perfec- 
tion of  the  Divinity,  unworthy  to  be  regarded  as  an  accomplishment 
of  their  own  souls  1  and  when  they  are  pressed  to  an  imitation  of  it^ 
and  a  detestation  of  what  is  contrary  to  it,  have  the  same  sentiment 
ia  their  heart  which  the  devil  had  in  his  langu^e  to  Christ,  Why 
art  thou  come  to  torment  us  before  our  time?  What* an  enmity  the 
world  naturally  hath  to  this  perfection,  I  think  is  visible  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  heathen,  who  among  all  their  heroes  which  they  deified, 
elevated  none  to  that  dignity  among  them  for  this  or  that  moral  vir- 
tue that  came  nearest  to  it,  but  for  their  valor  or  some  useiulness  in 
the  concerns  of  this  life.  .£sculapius  was  deified  for  his  skill  in  the 
cure  of  diseases ;  Bacchus,  for  the  use  of  the  grape ;  Vulcan,  for  his 
operations  by  fire ;  Hercules,  for  his  destroving  of  tyrants  and  mon- 
sters ;  but  none  for  their  mere  virtue ;  as  if  anything  of  parity  were 
unworthy  their  consideration  in  the  frame  of  a  Deity,  when  it  is  the 
g^ory  of  all  other  perfections  ;  so  essential  it  is,  that  when  men  reject 
the  imitation  of  this,  God  regards  it  as  a  total  rejection  of  himself 
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thougli  they  own  all  the  other  attributes  of  his  nature  (Ps.  Ixxxi  11) : 
"  Israel  would  none  of  me :"  why  ?  because  "  they  walked  not  in  his 
*  ways"  (ver.  13) ;  those  ways  wherein  the  purity  of  the  Divine  nature 
was  most  conspicuous ;  they  would  own  him  in  his  power,  when  they 
Btood  in  need  of  a  deliverance ;  they  would  own  him  in  his  mercy, 
when  they  were  plunged  in  distress ;  but*  they  w'ould  not  imitate 
him  in  his  holiness.  This  being  the  lustre  of  the  Divine  nature,  the 
contempt  of  it  is  an  obscuring  all  his  other  perfections,  and  a  dash- 
ing a  blot  upon  his  whole  escutcheon.  To  own  all  the  rest,  and  deny 
him  this,  is  to  frame  him  as  an  unbeautiful  monster, — sl  deformed 
power.  Indeed,  all  sin  is  against  this  attribute ;  all  sin  aims  in  gen- 
eral at  the  being  of  God,  but  in  particular  at  the  holiness  of  his  Be- 
ing. All  sin  is  a  violence  to  this  perfection  ;  there  is  not  an  iniquity 
in  the  world,  but  directs  its  venomous  sting  against  the  Divine  pu- 
rity ;  some  sins  are  directed  against  his  omniscience,  as  secret  wick- 
edness ;  some  against  his  providence,  as  distrust ;  some  against  his 
mercy,  as  unbelief;  some  against  his  wisdom,  as  neglecting  the 
means  instituted  by  him,  censuring  his  ways  and  actings;  some 
against  his  power,  as  trusting  in  means  more  than  in  God,  and  the 
immoderate  fear  of  men  more  than  of  God ;  some  against  his  truth, 
as  distrusting  his  promise,  or  not  fearing  his  threatening;  but  all 

re  together  in  their  enmity  against  this,  which  is  the  peculiar 
y  of  the  Deity :  every  one  of  them  is  a  receding  from  the  Divine 
miage ;  and  the  blackness  of  every  one  is  the  deeper,  by  how  much 
the  distance  of  it  from  the  holiness  of  God  is  the  greater.  This  con- 
trariety to  the  holiness  of  God,  is  the  cause  of  all  the  absolute  athe- 
ism ^if  there  be  any  such)  in  the  world ;  what  was  the  reason  "  the 
fool  nath  said  in  his  heart.  There  is  no  God,"  but  because  the  fool  is 
"  corrupt,  and  hath  done  abominable  work"  (Ps,  xiv.  1)  ?  If  they 
believe  the  being  of  a  God,  their  own  reason  will  enforce  them  to 
imagine  him  holy ;  therefore,  rather  than  fancy  a  holy  God,  they 
woidd  fain  fancy  none  at  alL — ^In  particular, 

1.  The  holiness  of  God  is  injured,  in  unworthy  representations  of 
God,  and  imaginations  of  him  in  our  own  minds.  The  heathen  fell 
under  this  guilt,  and  ascribed  to  their  idols  those  vices  which  their 
own  sensuality  inclined  them  to,  unworthy  of  a  man,  much  morfe  un- 
worthy of  a  God,  that  they  might  find  a  protection  of  their  crimes  in 
the  practice  of  their  idols.  But  is  this  only  the  notion  of  the  hea- 
thens ?  may  there  not  be  many  among  us  whose  love  to  their  lusts, 
and  desires  of  sinning  without  control,  move  them  to  slander  God  in 
th^ir  thoughts,  rather  than  reform  their  lives,  and  are  ready  to  frame, 
by  the  power  of  their  imaginative  faculty,  a  God,  not  only  winking, 
but  smiling,  at  their  impurities?  I  am  sure  Grod  charges  the  im- 
pieties of  men  upon  this  score,  in  that  Psalm  (1.  21)  which  seems  to 
DC  a  representation  of  the  day  of  judgment,  as  some  gather  from  ver. 
6,  Vrhen  God  sums  up  all  together :  "  These  things  hast  thou  done, 
and  I  kept  silence ;  thou  thoughtest  that  I  was  altogether  such  an 
one  as  thysfjf;"  not  a  detester,  but  approver  of  thy  crimes:  and  the 
Psalmist  seems  to  express  God^s  loathmg  of  sin  in  such  a  manner,  as 
intimates  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  ideas  and  resemblances  men  make 
of  him  in  their  minds  (Ps.  v.  4) ;  *'  For  thou  art  not  a  God  that  hast 
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pleasure  in  wickedness ;"  as  we  say,  in  vindication  of  a  man,  he  \a 
not  sach  a  man  as  you  imagine  him  to  be ;  thou  art  not  such  a  God 
as  the  world  commonly  imagines  thee  to  be,  a  God  taking  pleasure 
in  iniquity.  It  is  too  common  for  men  to  fancy  God  not  as  he  is 
but  as  they  would  have  him ;  strip  him  of  his  excellency  for  theii 
own  security.  As  God  made  man  after  his  image,  man  would  dress 
God  after  his  own  modes,  as  may  best  suit  the  content  of  his  lusts, 
and  encourage  him  in  a  course  of  sinning ;  for,  when  they  can  frame 
such  a  notion  of  God,  as  if  he  were  a  countenance!  of  sin,  they  will 
derive  firom  thence  a  reputation  to  their  crimes,  commit  wickedness 
with  an  unbounded  licentiousness,  and  crown  their  vices  with  the 
name  of  virtues,  because  thay  are  so  like  to  the  sentiments  of  that 
God  they  fancy :  from  hence  (as  the  Psalmist,  in  the  Psalm  before 
mentioned)  ariseth  that  mass  of  vice  in  the  world ;  such  conceptions 
are  the  mother  and  nurse  of  all  impiety.  I  question  not  but  the  first 
spring  is  some  wrong  notion  of  God,  in  regard  of  his  holiness :  we 
are  as  apt  to  imagine  God  as  we  would  have  him,  as  the  black  Ethi- 
opians  were  to  draw  the  image  of  their  gods  aft«r  their  own  dark  hue; 
and  paint  him  with  their  own  color :  as  a  philos<Jpher  in  Theodoret 
in>eaKS ;  If  oxen  and  lions  had  hands,  and  could  paint  as  men  do, 
they  would  frame  the  images  of  their  gods  according  to  their  own 
likeness  and  complexion.  Such  notions  of  God  render  him  a  swinish 
being,  and  worse  than  the  vilest  idols  adored  by  the  Egyptians,  when 
men  ikncy  a  God  indulgent  to  their  appetites  and  most  sordid  lusts. 
2.  In  d.efacing  the  image  of  God  in  our  own  souls.  God,  in  the 
first  draught  of  man,  conformed  him  to  his  own  image,  or  made  him 
an  image  of  himself;  because  we  find  that  in  regeneration  this  image 
is  renewed  (Eph.  iv.  24) ;  "  The  new  man,  which,  after  God,  is  crea- 
ted in  righteousness  and  true  holiness.  He  did  not  take  angels  for 
his  pattern,  in  the  first  polishing  the  soul,  but  himself.  In  defacing 
this  image  we  cast  dirt  upon  the  holiness  of  God,  w^hich  was  his  pat- 
tern in  the  framing  of  us,  and  rather  choose  to  be  conformed  to  Sa- 
tan, who  is  God*s  grand  enemy,  to  have  God^s  image  wiped  out  of 
us.  and  the  devil's  pictured  in  us:  therefore,  natural  men,  in  an  un- 
r^enerate  state,  may  justly  be  called  devils,  since  our  Saviour  called 
the  worst  man,  Juclas,  so  (John  vi.  1),  and  Peter,  one  of  the  best 
(Matt  xvi,  23) :  and  if  this  title  be  given,  by  an  infallible  Judge,  to 
one  of  the  worst,  and  one  of  the  best,  it  may,  without  wrong  to  any, 
be  ascribed  to  all  men  that  wallow  in  their  sin,  which  is  directly  con- 
trary to  that  illustrious  image  God  did  imprint  upon  them.  How 
often  is  it  seen  that  men  control  the  light  of  their  own  nature,  and 
stain  the  clearest  beams  of  that  candle  of  the  Lord  in  their  own 
spirits,  that  fly  in  the  face  of  their  own  consciences,  and  say  to  them, 
as  Ahab  to  Micaiah,  Thou  didst  "never  prophesy  good  to  me;" 
ihou  didst  never  encourage  me  in  those  things  that  are  pleasing  to 
the  flesh ;  and  use  it  at  the  same  rate  as  the  wicked  king  did  the 
prophet,  "  imprison  it  in  unrighteousness"  (Rom.  i.  18),  because  it 
starts  up  in  them  sometimes  sentiments  oi  the  holiness  of  God, 
which  it  represents  in  the  soul  of  man  I  How  jolly  are  many  men 
when  the  exhalations  of  their  sensitive  part  rise  up  to  cloud  the  ex- 
actest  principle  of  mond  nature  in  their  minds,  and  render  the  mon- 
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strous  principles  of  the  law  of  ooiruption  more  lively !  'V\1ienoe 
arifleth  the  wickedness  which  bath  been  committed  with  an  open 
fiaoe  in  the  world,  and  the  applause  that  hath  been  often  given  to 
the  worst  of  villanies  ?  Have  we  not  known,  among  ourselves,  men 
to  glory  in  their  shame,  and  esteem  that  a  most  gentle  accomplish- 
ment of  man,  which  is  the  greatest  blot  upon  his  nature,  and  which, 
if  it  were  upon  God,  would  render  him  no  God,  but  an  impure  devil ; 
eo  that  to  be  a  gentleman  among  us  hath  been  the  same  as  to  be  an 
incarnate  devil ;  and  to  be  a  man,  was  to  be  no  better,  but  worse, 
than  a  brute  ?  Vile  wretches  1  is  not  this  a  contempt  of  Divine  holi- 
ness, to  kill  that  Divine  seed  which  lies  languishing  in  the  midst  of 
corrupted  nature ;  to  cut  up  any  sprouts  of  it  as  weeds  unworthy  to 
^ow  in  their  gardens,  and  cultivate  what  is  the  seed  of  hell ;  prefei 
the  rotten  fruits  of  Sodom,  marked  with  a  Divine  curse,  before  those 
relics  of  the  fruits  of  Eden,  of  God*s  own  planting  ? 

8.  The  holiness  of  God  is  injured  in  charging  our  sin  upon  GKmL 
Nothing  is  more  natural  to  men,  than  to  seek  excuses  for  their  sin, 
•and  transfer  it  from  themselves  to  the  next  at  hand,  and  rather  than 
fail,  shift  it  upon»God  himself;  and  if  they  can  bring  God  into  a 
society  with  tnem  in  sin,  they  will  hug  themselves  in  a  security  that 
God  cannot  punish  that  guilt  wherein  he  is  a  partner.  Adam's  chil« 
dren  are  not  of  a  different  disposition  from  Adam  himself,  who,  after 
he  was  arraigned  and  brought  to  his  trial,  boggles  not  at  flinging  his 
dirt  in  the  face  of  God,  his  Creator,  and  accuseth  him  as  if  he  had 
given  him  'the  woman,  not  to  be  his  help,  but  his  ruin  (Gen.  iiL  12) ; 
"  And  the  man  said,  The  woman  whom  thou  gavest  to  be  with  me, 
she  gave  me  of  the  tree,  and  I  did  eat"    He  never  supplicates  for 

fardon,  nor  seeks  a  remedy,  but  reflects  his  crime  upon  God :  Had 
been  alone,  as  I  was  first  created^  I  had  not  eaten ;  but  the  woman, 
whom  I  received  as  a  special  gift  from  thee,  hath  proved  my  tempter 
and  my  bane.  When  man  could  not  be  like  God  in  knowledge,  he 
endeavored  to  make  God  like  him  in  his  crime ;  and  when  his  am* 
bition  failed  of  equalizing  himself  with  God,  he  did,  with  an  inso* 
lence  too  common  to  corrupted  nature,  attempt,  by  the  imputation 
of  his  sin,  to  equal  the  Divinity  with  himself.  Some  think  Cain  had 
the  same  sentiment  in  his  answer  to  God's  demand  where  his  brother 
was  (Gen.  ii.  9);  "  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  Art  not  thou  the 
Keeper  and  Governor  of  the  world  ?  why  didst  not  thou  take  care 
of  him,  and  hinder  my  killing  him,  and  drawing  this  guilt  upon  my* 
sel^  and  terror  upon  my  conscience?  David  was  not  behind,  when, 
after  the  murder  of  Uriah,  he  sweeps  the  dirt  from  his  own  door  to 
God's  (2  Sam.  xL  25);  *'The  sword  devouieth  one  as  well  as  an^ 
other ;"  fathering  that  solely  upon  Divine  Providence  which  was  his 
own  wicked  contrivance:  though  forwards  he  is  more  ingenuoiu 
in  clearing  God,  and  charging  himself  (Ps.  li.  4):  '^  Asainst  thee, 
thee  only  have  I  sinned;"  and  he  clears  God  in  his  judgment  too. 
It  is  too  common  for  the^'  foolishness  of  man  to  pervert  his  way  ;^' 
and  then  '^  his  heart  frets  against  the  Lord"  (Prov.  xix.  3).  *He 
studies  mischief  nlns  in  a  way  of  sin,  and  when  he  hath  conjured  up 
troubles  to  himself,  by  his  own  folly,  he  excuseth  himself,  and,  witn 
indiguation,  charges  God  as  the  author  both  of  his  sin  and  misery^ 
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and  sets  bis  moutli  against  the  heavens.  It  is  a  more  horrible  tking 
to  accuse  God  as  a  principal  or  accessaiy  in  our  guilt,  than  to  con* 
oeive  him  to  be  a  favorer  of  our  iniquity;  yet  both  are  bad  enough. 

4.  The  holiness  of  God  is  injured  when  men  will  study  arguments 
from  the  holy  word  of  God  to  color  and  shelter  their  crimes.  When 
men  will  seek  for  a  shelter  for  their  lies,  in  that  of  the  midwives  to 
preserve  the  children,  or  in  that  of  Bahab  to  save  the  spies,  as  if, 
because  God  rewarded  their  fidelity,  he  countenanced  their  sin. 
How  often  is  Scripture  wrested  to  be  a  plea  for  unbecoming  prac- 
tioes,  that  God,  in  his  word,  may  be  imagined  a  patron  for  their  in- 
iquity ?  It  is  not  unknown  that  some  have  maintained  their  quafiF- 
ing  and  carousing  (from  Eccles.  viii,  11),  "  That  a  man  hath  no 
better  thing  under  the  sun  than  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry :"  and 
their  gluttony  (from  Matt.  v.  11),  "  That  which  goes  into  the  belly 
defiles  not  a  man."  The  Jesmts'  morals  are  a  transcript  of  this. 
How  often  hath  the  Passion  of  our  Saviour,  the  highest  expression 
of  God's  holiness,  been  employed  to  stain  it,  and  encourage  the  most 
debauched  practices  I  Grace  hath  been  turned  into  wantonness,  and 
the  abundance  of  grace  been  used  as  a  blast  to  increase  the  fiames 
of  sin,  as  if  God  had  no  other  aim  in  that  work  of  redemption,  but 
to  discover  himself  more  indulgent  to  our  sensual  appetites,  and  by 
his  severity  with  his  Son,  become  more  gracious  to  our  lusts ;  this  ia 
to  feed  the  roots  of  hell  with  the  dews  of  heaven,  to  make  ^ace  a 
pander  for  the  abuse  of  it,  and  to  employ  the  expressions  of  his  holi- 
ness in  his  word  to  be  a  sword  against  the  essential  holiness  of  his 
nature :  as  if  a  man  should  draw  an  apology  for  his  treason  out  of 
that  law  that  was  made  to  forbid,  not  to  protect,  his  rebellion.  Not 
the  meanest  instrument  in  the  temple  was  to  be  alienated  from  the 
use  it  was  by  Divine  order  appointed  to,  nor  was  it  to  be  employed 
in  any  common  use ;  and  shall  the  word  of  God,  which  is  the  image 
erf  his  holiness,  be  transferred  by  base  interpretations  to  be  an  advo- 
cate for  iniquity?  Such  an  ill  use  of  his  word  reflects  upon  that 
hand  which  imprinted  those  characters  of  purity  and  righteousness 
upon  it :  as  the  misinterpretation  of  the  wholesome  laws  of  a  prince, 
made  to  discourage  debauchery,  reflects  upon  his  righteousness  and 
sincerity  in  enacting  them. 

5.  The  holiness  of  God  is  injured,  when  men  will  put  up  petitions 
to  God  to  favor  them  in  a  wicked  design.  Such  there  are,  and  taxed 
by  the  apostle  (James  iv.  8),  "  Ye  ask  amiss,  tllat  you  may  consume 
it  upon  your  lusts,"  who  desired  mercies  from  God,  with  an  intent 
to  make  them  instruments  of  sin,  and  weapons  of  unrighteousness ; 
as  it  is  reported  of  a  thief,  that  he  always  prayed  for  the  success  of 
his  robbery.  It  hath  not  been  rare  in  the  world  to  appoint  fasts  and 
payers  for  success  in  wars  manifestly  unjust,  and  commenced  upon 
oreaches  of  &ith.  Many  covetous  men  petition  God  to  prosper  them 
in  their  unjust  gain ;  as  if  the  blessed  God  sat  in  his  pure  majesty 
upon  a  throne  of  grace,  to  espouse  unjust  practices,  and  make  iniquity 
prosperous.  There  are  such  as  "  offer  sacrifice  with  an  evil  uiind 
(Prov.  xxi.  27),  to  barter  with  God  for  a  divine  blessing  to  spirit  a 
wicked  contrivance.  How  great  a  contempt  of  the  holiness  of  God 
10  this  I    How  inexcusable  would  it  be  for  a  &vorite  to  address  him- 
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self  to  a  just  prince  with  this  language :  Sir.  T  desire  a  boon  of  such 
lands  that  lie  near  me,  for  an  addition  to  my  estate,  that  I  may  have 
snpports  for  my  debauchery,  and  be  able  "to  play  the  villain  more 
powerfully  among  my  neighbor  1  Hereby  le  implies  that  his  prince 
is  a  friend  to  such  cnmes  and  wickednesshe  intends  his  petition  for. 
Is  not  this  the  language  of  many  men's  hearts  in  the  immediate  pre 
sence  of  God?  The  order  of  prayer  runs  thus,  "  Hallowed  be  thy 
name ;"  first  to  have  a  deep  sense  of  the  holiness  of  the  Divine  na- 
t^ire,  and  an  ardent  desire  for  the  glory  of  it.  This  order  is  inverted 
by  asking  those  things  which  are  not  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God, 
not  meet  for  us  to  ask,  and  not  meet  for  God  to  give ;  or  asking 
things  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  but  with  a  wicked  intention- 
This  is,  in  effect,  to  desire  God  to  strip  himself  of  his  holiness,  and 
commit  sacrilege  upon  his  own  nature  to  gratify  our  lusts. 

6.  The  purity  of  God  is  contemned,  in  hating  and  scoffing  at  the 
holiness  wnich  is  in  a  creature.  Whoever  loota  upon  the  hohnesB 
of  a  creature  as  an  unlovely  thing,  can  have  no  good  opinion  of  the 
amiableness  of  Divine  purity.  Whosoever  hates  those  qualities  and 
graces  that  resemble  God  in  any  person,  must  needs  contemn  the 
original  pattern,  which  is  more  eminent  in  God.  If  there  be  no 
comeliness  in  a  creature's  holiness,  to  render  it  grateful  to  us,  we 
should  say  of  God  himself,  were  he  visible  among  us,  with  those  in 
the  prophet  (Isa.  liii.),  "  There  is  no  beauty  in  him,  that  we  should 
desire  him."  Holiness  is  beautiful  in  itself.  If  God  be  the  most 
lovely  Being,  that  which  is  a  likeness  to  him,  so  fer  as  it  doth  resem- 
ble him,  must  needs  be  amiable,  because  it  partakes  of  God ;  and, 
therefore,  those  that  see  no  beauty  in  an  inferu>r  holiness,  but  con« 
temn  it  because  it  is  a  purity  above  them,  contemn  God  much  more. 
He  that  hates  that  which  is  imperfect  merely  for  that  excellency 
which  is  in  it,  doth  much  more  hate  that  which  is  perfect,  without 
any  mixture  or  stain.  Holiness  being  the  glory  of  God,  the  pecuhar 
title  of  the  Deity,  and  from  him  derived  imto  the  nature  oi  a  crea- 
ture, he  that  mocks  this  in  a  person,  derides  God  himself;  and,  when 
he  cannot  abuse  the  purity  in  the  Deity,  he  will  do  it  in  his  imaee; 
as  rebels  that  cannot  wrong  the  king  in  his  person,  will  do  it  in  nia 
picture,  and  his  subjects  that  are  loyal  to  hun.  He  that  hates  the 
picture  of  a  man,  hates  the  person  represented  by  it  much  more ;  he 
that  hates  the  beams,  hates  the  sun ;  the  holiness  of  a  creature  is  but 
a  beam  from  that  infiftite  Sun,  a  stream  from  that  eternal  Fomitain. 
Where  there  is  a  derision  of  the  purity  of  any  creature,  there  is  a  greater 
reflection  upon  God  in  that  derision,  as  he  is  the  Author  of  it  If  a 
mixed  and  stained  holiness  be  more  the  subject  of  any  man^s  scoffi 
than  a  great  deal  of  sin,  that  person  hath  a  disposition  more  roundly 
to  scoff  at  God  himself,  should  he  appear  in  that  unblemished  and  un- 
spotted purity  which  infinitely  shmes  in  nis  nature.  O !  it  is  a  dan- 
gerous thing  to  scoff  and  deride  holiness  in  any  person,  though  never 
so  mean ;  each  do  deride  and  scoff  at  the  most  holy  God. 

7.  The  holiness  of  God  is  injured  by  our  unprepared  addresses  to 
him,  when,  like  swine,  we  come  into  the  presence  of  Grod  with  aH 
our  mire  reeking  and  steaming  upon  us.  A  holy  God  requires  a 
holy  worship ;  and  if  our  best  duties,  having  filth  in  every  part>  aa 
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poffermed  by  ua,  are  unmeet  for  God,  how  much  more  unsuitabla 
are  dead  and  dirty  duties  to  a  living  and  immense  holiness  I  Sliglit 
appioaohes  and  drossy  firames  speak  us  to  have  imaginations  of  God 
IS  of  a  slight  and  sottish  being.  This  is  worse  than  the  heathens 
practised,  who  would  purge  their  flesh  before  they  sacrificed,  and 
make  some  preparations  in  a  seeming  purity,  before  they  would  enter 
into  their  temples.  God  is  so  holy,  that  were  our  services  as  refined 
as  those  of  angels,  we  could  not  present  him  with  a  service  meet  for 
liis  holy  nature  (Josh.  xxiv.  19^. '  We  contemn,  then,  this  perfection^ 
when  we  come  before  him  witnout  due  preparation ;  as  if  God  him- 
self were  of  an  impure  nature,  and  aid  not  deserve  our  purest 
thoughts  in  our  applications  to  him ;  as  if  any  blemished  and  polluted 
sacrifice  were  good  enough  for  him,  and  his  nature  deserved  no 
better.  When  we  excite  not  those  elevated  jframes  of  spirit  which 
are  due  to  such  a  being,  when  we  think  to  put  him  off  with  a  lame 
and  imperfect  service,  we  worship  him  not  according  to  the  excel- 
lency of  his  nature,  but  put  a  slight  upon  his  majestic  sanctity. 
When  we  nourish  in  our  duties  those  foolish  imaginations  which 
creep  upon  us ;  when  we  bring  into,  and  continue  our  worldly,  car- 
nal, debauched  &ncies  in  his  presence,  worse  than  the  nasty  servants, 
or  bemired  dogs,  a  man  would  blush  to  be  attended  with  in  his  visits 
to  a  neat  person.  To  be  conversing  with  sordid  sensualities,  when 
we  are  at  the  feet  of  an  infinite  Goo^  sitting  upon  the  throne  of  his 
holiness,  is  as  much  a  contempt  of  him,  as  it  would  be  of  a  prince, 
to  bring  a  vessel  full  of  naaty  dung  with  us,  when  we  come  to  present 
a  petition  to  him  in  his  royal  robes ;  or  as  it  would  have  been  to 
God,  if  the  high  priest  should  have  swept  all  the  blood  and  excre- 
ments of  the  sacrifices  from  the  foot  of  the  altar  into  the  Holy  of 
holies,  and  heaped  it  up  before  the  mercy-seat,  where  the  presence 
of  God  dwelt  between  the  cherubims,  and  afterwards  shovelled  it  up 
into  the  ark,  to  be  lodged  with  Aaron's  rod  and  the  pot  of  manna. 

8.  Grod's  holiness  is  slighted  in  depending  upon  our  imperfect 
services  to  bear  us  out  before  the  tribunal  of  God.  This  is  too  or- 
dinary. The  Jews  were  often  infected  with  it  (Rom.  iii.  10),  who, 
not  well  understanding  the  enormity  of  theii  taansgressions,  the 
interweaving  of  sin  with  their  services,  and  the  unspottedness  of  the 
Divine  purity,  mingled  an  opinion  of  merit  with  their  sacrifices, 
and  thought,  by  the  cutting  the  throat  of  a  beast,  and  offering  it 
upon  Goa  s  altar,  they  had  made  a  suflScient  compensation  to  that 
holiness  they  had  offended.  Not  to  speak  of  many  among  the 
Bomaiists  who  have  the  same  notion,  thinking  to  make  satisfaction 
to  God  by  erecting  an  hospital,  or  endowing  a  church,  as  if  this  in- 
'ored  perfection  could  be  contented  with  the  dregs  of  their  purses, 
and  the  offering  of  an  imjust  mammon,  more  likely  to  mind  God  of 
the  injury  they  have  done  him,  than  contribute  to  the  appeasing  of 
him.  But  is  it  not  too  ordinary  with  miserable  men,  whose  con- 
sciences accuse  them  of  their  crmies,  to  rely  upon  the  mumbling  of 
a  few  formal  prayers,  and  in  the  strength  oi  them,  to  think  to  stand 
before  the  tremendous  tribunal  of  God,  and  meet  with  a  discharge 
upon  this  account  from  any  accusation  this  Divine  perfection  can 
present  against  them  7    Nay,  do  not  the  best  Christians  sometimes 
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find  a  pnnciple  in  them,  that  makes  them  stumble  in  their  goings 
forth  to  Chnst,  and  glorifying  the  holiness  of  God  in  that  method 
which  he  hath  appointed?  Sometimes  casting  an  eye  at  their 
grace,  and  sticking  awhile  to  this  or  that  duty,  and  gazing  at  the 
glory  of  the  temple-building,  while  they  shomd  more  admire  the 
glorious  Presence  that  fills  it  What  is  all  this  but  a  villifying  of 
the  holiness  of  the  Divine  nature,  as  though  it  would  be  well  enough 
contented  with  our  impurities  and  imperfections,  because  they  look 
4ike  a  righteousness  in  our  estimation  r  As  though  dross  and  dung, 
which  are  the  titles  the  apostles  gives  to  all  the  righteousness  of  a 
fallen  creature  (Phil.  ui.  8),  were  valuable  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
sufficient  to  render  us  comely  before  him.  It  is  a  blasphemy  against 
this  attribute,  to  pretend  that  anything  so  imperfect,  so  daubed,  as 
the  best  of  our  services  are,  can  answer  to  that  which  is  infinitely 
perfect,  and  be  a  ground  of  demanding  eternal  life :  it  is  at  best,  to 
set  up  a  gilded  Dagon,  as  a  fit  companion  for  the  ark  of  his  Holi- 
ness; our  own  righteousness  as  a  suitable  mate  for  the  righteousness 
of  God :  as  if  he  had  repented  of  the  claim  he  made  by  the  law  to  an 
exact  conformity,  and  tnrown  off  the  holiness  of  his  nature  for  the 
fondling  of  a  corrupted  creature.  Rude  and  foolish  notions  of  the 
Divine  purity  are  clearly  evidenced  by  anv  confidence  in  any  right- 
eousness of  our  own,  though  never  so  splendid.  It  is  a  rendering 
the  righteousness  of  God  as  dull  and  obscure  as  that  of  men;  a 
mere  outside,  as  their  own ;  as  blind  as  the  heathens  pictured  their 
Fortune,  that  knew  as  little  how  to  discern  the  nature  and  value  of 
the  offerings  made  to  her,  as  to  distribute  her  gifts,  as  if  it  were  all 
one  to  them,  to  have  a  dog  or  a  lamb  presented  in  sacrifice.  As  if 
God  did  not  well  understand  his  own  nature,  when  he  enacted  so 
holy  a  law,  and  strengthened  it  with  so  severe  a  threatening ;  which 
must  follow  upon  our  conceit,  that  he  will  accept  a  righteousness 
lower  than  that  which  bears  some  suitableness  to  the  holiness  of  his 
own  nature,  and  that  of  his  law ;  and  that  he  could  easily  be  put  off 
with  a  pretended  and  counterfeit  service.  .  What  are  the  services  of 
the  generality  of  men,  but  suppositions,  that  they  can  bribe  God  to 
an  indulgence  of  them  in  their  sins,  and  by  an  oral  sacrifice,  cause 
him  to  divest  himself  of  his  hatred  of  their  former  iniquities,  and 
countenance  their  following  practises.  As  the  harlot,  that  would 
return  fresh  to  her  uncleanness,  upon  the  confidence  that  her  peace 
offering  had  contented  the  righteousness  of  God  (Prov.  vii.  14J :  as 
though  a  small  service  could  make  him  wink  at  our  sins,  ana  lay 
aside  the  glory  of  his  nature ;  when,  alas  I  the  best  duties  in  the 
most  gracious  persons  in  this  life,  are  but  as  the  steams  of  a  spiced 
dung-hill,  a  composition  of  myrrh  and  froth,  since  there  are  swarms 
of  coiraptions  in  their  natare,  and  secret  ams  that  they  need  a 
cleansing  &om. 

9.  It  is  a  contemning  the  holiness  of  God,  when  we  charge  the 
law  of  God  with  rigidness.  We  cast  dirt  upon  the  holiness  of  God 
when  we  blame  the  law  of  God,  because  it  shackles  us,  and  pro 
hibit  our  desired  pleasures;  and  hate  the  law  of  God,  as  they  did 
the  prophets,  because  they  did  not  prophesy  smooth  things ;  bnt 
called  to  them,  to  ^'  get"  them  '*  out  of  the  way,  and  turn  aside  oat 
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of  the  path,  and  cause  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  to  cease  from  before 
them"  (Isa.  xxx.  10,  11).  Put  us  no  more  in  mind  of  the  hohness 
of  God,  and  the  holiness  of  his  law ;  it  is  a  troublesome  thing  for 
us  to  hear  of  it:  let  him  be  gone  from  us,  since  he  wilT  not 
countenance  our  vices,  and  indulge  our  crimes ;  we  would  rather 
hear  there  is  a  God,  than  you  would  tell  us  of  a  holy  one.  We  are 
contrary  to  the  law,  when  we  wish  it  were  not  so  exact ;  and,  there- 
fore, contrary  to  the  holiness  of  God,  which  set  the  stamp  of  exact- 
ness and  righteousness  upon  it  We  think  him  injurious  to  our 
liberty,  when,  by  his  precept  he  thwarts  our  pleasure;  we  wish 
it  of  another  mime,  more  mild,  more  suitable  to  our  minds :  it 
is  the  same,  as  if  we  should  openly  blame  God  for  consulting  with 
his  own  righteousness,  and  not  with  our  humors,  before  he  set- 
tled his  law ;  that  he  should  not  have  drawn  from  the  depths  of  hia 
righteous  nature,  but  squared  it  to  accommodate  our  corruption. 
Thia  being  the  language  of  such  complaints,  is  a  reproving  God,  be- 
cause he  would  not  be  unholy,  that  we  might  be  unrighteous  with 
impunity.  Had  the  Divine  law  been  suited  to  our  corrupt  state, 
God  must  have  been  unholy  to  have  complied  with  his  rebellious 
creature.  To  charge  the  law  with  rigidness,  either  in  language  or 
practice,  is  the  highest  contempt  of  God's  holiness;  for  it  is  an  im- 
plicit wish,  that  God  were  as  defiled,  polluted,  disorderly,  as  our 
corrupted  selves. 

10.  The  holiness  of  God  is  injured  opinionatively.  (1).  In  the 
opinion  of  venial  si|is.  The  Eomanists  divide  sins  into  venial  and 
mortal :  mortal,  are  those  which  deserve  eternal  death ;  venial,  the 
lighter  sort  of  sins,  which  rather  deserve  to  be  pardoned  than  pun- 
ished ;  or  if  punished,  not  with  an  eternal,  but  temporal  punish- 
ment. This  opinion  hath  no  foundation  in,  but  is  contrary  to.  Scrip- 
ture. How  can  any  sin  be  in  its  own  nature  venial,  when  the  due 
"  wages  of  every  sm  is  death"  (Rom.  vi.  23)  ?  and  he  who  "  con- 
tinues not  in  every  thing  that  the  law  commands,"  falls  under  a 
"curse"  (Gal.  iii.  10).  It  is  a  mean  thought  of  the  holiness  and  ma- 
jesty of  Gtod  to  imagine,  that  any  sin  which  is  against  an  infinite 
majestv,  and  as  infinite  a  purity  both  in  the  nature  of  God  and  the 
law  of  God,  should  not  be  considered  as  infinitely  heinous.  All 
sins  are  transgressions  of  the  eternal  law,  and  in  every  one  the  in^ 
finite  holiness  of  God  is  some  way  slighted.  (2).  In  the  opinion  of 
works  of  supererogation.  That  is,  such  works  as  are  not  commanded 
by  God,  which  yet  have  such  a  dignity  and  worth  in  their  own 
nature,  that  the  performers  of  them  do  not  only  merit  at  God's  hands 
for  themselves,  but  fill  up  a  treasure  of  merits  for  others,  that  come 
short  of  fulfilling  the  precepts  God  hath  enjoined.  It  is  such  a  mean 
thought  of  God's  holmess,  that  the  Jews,  in  all  the  charges  brought 
against  them  in  Scripture,  were  never  guilty  of.  And  if  you  con- 
sider what  pitiful  things  they  are,  which  are  within  the  compass  of 
such  works,  you  have  sufiBLcient  reason  to  bewail  the  ignorance  of 
man,  and  the  low  esteem  he  hath  of  so  glorious  a  perfection.  The 
whipping  themselves  often  in  a  week,  extraordinary  watchings,  fast- 
ings, macerating  their  bodies,  wearing  a  capuchin's  habit,  &c.  are 
pitiful  tMngB  to  give  content  to  an  Infinite  Turity.    As  if  the  pre- 
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cept  of  God  required  only  the  inferior  degrees  of  virtue,  and  the 
counsels  the  more  high  and  excellent ;  as  if  the  law  of  God,  which 
the  Psalmist  counts  "  perfect"  (Ps.  xix.  7),  did  not  coir.mand  all  good, 
and  forbid  all  evil;  as  if  the  holiness  of  God  had  forgotten  itself  in 
the  framing  the  law,  and  made  it  a  scanty  and  defective  rule ;  and 
the  righteousness  of  a  creature  were  not  only  able  to  make  an  eternal 
righteousness,  but  surmount  it.  As  man  would  be  at  first  as  know* 
ing  as  God,  so  some  of  his  posterity  would  be  more  holy  than  God  ; 
set  up  a  wisdom  against  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  a  purity  above  the 
Divine  purity.  Adam  was  not  so  presumptuous;  he  mtended  no 
more  than  an  equalling  God  in  knowledge ;  but  those  would  exceed 
nim  in  righteousness,  and  not  'only  presume  to  render  a  satisfaction 
for  themselves  to  the  holiness  they  have  injured,  but  to  make  a 
purse  for  the  supply  of  others  that  are  indigent,  that  they  may  stand 
bf  jfore  the  tribimal  of  God  with  a  confidence  in  the  imaginary  right- 
eousness of  a  creature.  How  horrible  is  it  for  those  that  come 
sliort  of  the  law  of  God  themselves,  to  think  that  they  can  have 
enough  for  a  loan  to  their  neighbors  I     An  imworthy  opinion. 

Ir^orm.  2.  It  may  inform  us,  how  great  is  our  fall  from  God,  and 
how  distant  we  are  from  him.  View  the  holiness  of  God,  and  take 
a  prospect  of  the  nature  of  man,  and  be  astonished  to  see  a  person 
created  in  the  Divine  image,  degenerated  into  the  image  of  the  devil. 
We  are  as  far  fallen  from  the  holiness  of  God,  which  consists  in  a 
hatred  of  sin,  as  the  lowest  point  of  the  earth  is  from  the  highest 
point  of  the  heavens.  The  devil  is  not  more  fallen  from  the  rectitude 
of  his  nature  and  likeness  to  God,  than  we  are ;  and  that  we  are  not  | 
in  the  same  condition  with  those  apostate  spirits,  is  not  from  any- 
thing in  our  nature,  but  from  the  mediation  of  Christ,  upon  which 
account  God  hath  indulged  in  us  a  continuance  of  some  remainders 
of  that  which  Satan  is  wholly  deprived  of.  We  are  departed  from 
our  original  pattern;  we  were  created  to  live  the  "life  of  God,"  that 
that  is,  a  life  of  "holiness;"  but  now  we  are  "alienated  from  the 
life  of  God"  (Eph.  iv.  18),  and  of  a  beautiful  piece  we  are  become 
deformed,  daubed  over  with  the  most  defiling  mud :  we  "  work  un- 
cleanness  with  greediness,"  according  to  our  ability,  as  creatures ;  as 
God  doth  work  "  holiness"  with  affection  and  ardency,  according  to 
his  infiniteness,  as  Creator.  More  distant  we  are  from  God  by  reason 
of  sin,  than  the  vilest  creature,  the  most  deformed  toad,  or  poisonous 
serpent,  is  from  the  highest  and  most  glorious  angel.  By  forsaking 
our  innocence,  we  departed  from  God  as  our  original  copy.  The 
apostle  might  well  say  (Rom.  iii.  28),  that  by  sin  "  we  are  come  short 
u  the  glory  of  God.  Interpreters  trouble  themselves  much  about 
that  place,  "  Man  is  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God,"  that  is,  of  the 
holiness  of  God,  which  is  the  glory  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  was 
pictured  in  the  rational,  innocent  creature.  By  the  "  glory  of  God," 
IS  meant  the  holiness  of  God;  (as  1  Cor.  iii.  18),  "  Beholding,  as  in  a 
fflass,  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  we  are  changed  into  the  same  image  ^ 
&om  glory  to  glory ;"  that  is  the  glory  of  Gbd  in  the  text,  into  the  * 
image  of  which  we  are  changed ;  but  tne  Scripture  speaks  of  no  other 
image  of  God,  but  that  of  holiness ;  "  we  are  come  short  of  the  glory 
of  God ;"  of  the  holiness  of  God,  which  is  tiie  glory  of  God ;  and 
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tie  image  of  it,  wLicli  was  the  glory  of  man.  By  sin,  which  is  par 
ticnlar  in  opposition  to  the  purity  of  God,  man  was  left  many  leagues 
behind  any  resemblance  to  God ;  he  stripped  oflF  that  which  was  the 
glory  of  his  nature,  and  was  the  only  means  of  glorifying  God  as 
his  Creator.  The  word  iKrrfQovfiai^  the  apostle  uses,  is  very  signifi- 
cant,— -postponed  by  sin  an  infinite  distance  from  any  imitation  of 
God's  holiness,  or  any  appearance  before  him  in  a  garb  of  nature 
pleasing  to  him.    Let  us  lament  our  fall  and  distance  from  God. 

Inform.  3.  All  unholinesss  is  vile,  and  opposite  to  the  nature  of 
God.  It  is  such  a  loathsome  thing,  that  the  "  purity  of  God's  eye  is 
averse  from  beholding"  (Hab.  i  3).  It  is  not  said  there,  that  he  will 
not,  but  he  cannot,  look  on  evil ;  there  cannot  be  any  amicableness 
between  God  and  sin,  the  natures  of  both  are  so  directly  and  un- 
changeably contrary  to  one  another.  Holiness  is  the  life  of  God ;  it 
endures  as  long  as  his  life ;  he  must  be  eternally  averse  from  sin,  he 
can  live  no  longer  than  he  lives  in  the  hatred  and  loathing  of  it.  If 
he  should  for  one  instant  cease  to  hate  it,  he  would  cease  to  live.  To 
be  a  holy  God,  is  as  essential  to  him,  as  to  be  a  living  God ;  and  he 
would  not  be  a  Hving  God,  but  a  dead  God,  if  he  were  in  the  least 
point  of  time  an  unholy  God.  He  cannot  look  on  sin  without  loath- 
mg  it ;  he  cannot  look  on  sin  but  his  heart  riseth  against  it ;  it  must 
needs  be  most  odious  to  him,  as  that  which  is  against  the  glory  of 
his  nature,  and  directly  opposite  to  that  which  is  the  lustre  and  var- 
nish of  all  his  other  perfections.  It  is  the  "  abominable  thing  which 
his  soul  hates"  (Jer.  xliv.  4) ;  the  vilest  terms  imaginable  are  used  to 
signify  it  Do  you  understand  the  loathsomeness  of  a  miry  swine, 
or  the  najiseousness  of  the  vomit  of  a  dog  ?  these  are  emblems  of 
sin  (2  Peter  ii.  22).  Can  you  endure  the  steams  of  putrefied  carcasses 
from  an  open  sepulchre  (Rom.  iii.  28)  ?  is  the  smell  of  the  stinking 
sweat  or  excrements  of  a  body  delightful?  the  word  ivnagia  in  James 
i.  21,  signifies  as  much.  Or  is  the  sight  of  a  body  overgrown  with 
scabs  and  leprosy  grateful  to  you  ?  So  vile,  so  odious  is  sin,  in  the 
sight  of  God.  It  is  no  Hght  thing,  then,  to  fly  in  the  face  of  God; 
to  break  his  eternal  law ;  to  dash  both  the  tables  in  pieces :  to  tram- 
ple the  transcript  of  God's  own  nature  under  our  feet ;  to  cherish 
that  which  was  inconsistent  with  his  honor;  to  lift  up  our  heels 
against  the  glory  of  his  nature ;  to  join  issue  with  the  devil  in  stab- 
bmg  his  heart,  and  depriving  him  of  his  life.  Sin,  in  every  part  of 
it,  is  an  opposition  to  the  holiness  of  God,  and  consequently  an  envy- 
ing him  a  being  and  life,  as  well  as  a  glory.  If  sin  be  such  a  thing, 
"  ye  that  love  the  Lord,  hate  evil." 

Inform.  4.  Sin  cannot  escape  a  due  punishment.  A  hatred  of  un- 
righteousness, and  consequently  a  will  to  punish  it,  is  as  essential  to 
God  as  a  love  of  righteousness.  Since  he  is  not  as  an  heathen  idol, 
but  hath  eyes  to  see,  and  purity  to  hate  every  iniquity,  he  will  have 
an  infinite  justice  to  punish  whatsoever  is  against  infinite  holiness. 
As  he  loves  everything  that  is  amiable,  so  he  loathes  everything  that 
is  filthy,  and  that  constantly,  without  any  change ;  his  whole  nature 
•is  set  against  it ;  he  abhors  nothing  but  this.  It  is  not  the  devil's 
knowledge  or  activity  that  his  hatred  is  terminated  in,  but  the  malice 
and  unholiaess  of  his  nature ;  it  is  this  only  is  the  object  of  his  %d< 
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verity  ;  it  is  in  the  recompense  of  tlxis  only  tliat  there  can  be  a  man- 
ifestation of  his  justice.     Sin  must  be  punished ;  for, 

1.  This  detestation  of  sin  must  be  manifested.  How  should  we 
certaialy  know  his  loathing  of  it,  if  he  did  not  manifest,  by  some  act, 
how  ungrateful  it  is  to  him  ?  As  his  love  to  righteousness  would 
not  appear,  without  rewarding  it ;  so  his  hatred  of  iniquity  would  be 
as  little  evidenced,  without  punishing  it;  his  justice  is  the  great 
witness  to  his  purity.  The  punishment,  therefore,  inflicted  on  the 
wicked,  shall  be,  in  some  respect,  as  great  as  the  rewards  bestowed 
upon  the  ri^hteoua  Since  the  hatred  of  sin  is  natural  to  God,  it 
is  as  natural  to  him  to  show,  one  time  or  other,  his  hatred  of  it 
And  since  men  have  a  conceit  that  God  is  like  them  in  impurity,  there 
is  a  necessity  of  some  manifestation  of  himself  to  be  infinitely  distant 
from  those  conceits  they  have  of  him  (Ps.  1.  21);  "  I  will  reprove 
thee,  and  set  them  in  order  before  thine  eyes."  He  would  else  en- 
courage the  injuries  done  to  his  holiness,  fetvor  the  extravagances  of 
the  creature,  and  condemn,  or  at  least  slight,  the  righteousness  both 
of  his  own  nature,  and  his  sovereign  law.  What  way  is  there  for 
God  to  manifest  his  hatred,  but  by  threatening  the  sintier  ?  and  what 
would  this  be  but  a  vain  affiightment,  and  ridiculous  to  the  sinner, 
if  it  were  never  to  be  put  in  execution?  There  is  an  indissoluble 
connection  between  his  hatred  of  sin,  and  punishment  of  the  offender 
(Ps.  xi.  5,  6) ;  "  The  wicked,  his  soul  hates.  Upon  the  wicked  he  shall 
rain  snares,  fire,  and  brimstone,"  &c.  He  cannot  approve  of  it  without 
denying  himself;  and  a  total  impunity  would  be  a  degree  of  appro- 
bation. The  displeasure  of  God  is  eternal  and  irreconcileable  against 
sin ;  for  sin  being  absolutely  contrary  to  his  holy  nature,  -he  is  eter- 
nally contrary  to  it ;  if  there  be  not,  therefore,  a  way  to  separate  the 
sin  horn  the  sinner,  the  sinner  must  lie  under  the  displeasure  of  God ; 
no  displeasure  can  be  manifested  without  some  marKS  of  it  upon  the 
person  that  lies  under  that  displeasure.  The  holiness  of  God  will 
right  itself  of  the  wrongs  done  to  it,  and  scatter  the  profaners  of  it 
at  the  greatest  distance  from  him,  which  is  the  greatest  punishment 
that  can  be  inflicted ;  to  be  removed  far  from  the  Fountain  of  Life  is 
the  worst  of  deaths ;  God  can  as  soon  lay  aside  his  purity,  as  always 
forbear  his  displeasure  against  an  impure  person ;  it  is  ail  one  not  to 
hate  it,  and  not  to  manifest  his  hatred  of  it. 

2.  As  his  holiness  is  natural  and  necessary,  so  is  the  punishment  of 
imholiness  necessary  to  him.  It  is  necessary  that  he  should  abomi- 
nate sin,  and  therefore  necessary  he  should  discountenance  it  The 
severities  of  God  against  sin  are  not  vain  scare-crows ;  they  have 
their  foundation  in  the  righteousness  of  his  nature ;  it  is  because  he 
is  a  righteous  and  holy  God,  that  he  "  will  not  forgive  our  transgres- 
sions and  sins"  (Josh.  xxiv.  19),  that  is,  that  he  will  punish  tnenu 
The  throne  of  his  "holiness  is  a  fiery  flame"  (Dan.  vii.  9);  there  is 
both  a  pure  light  and  a  scorching  heat.  Whatsoever  is  contrary  to 
the  nature  of  God,  will  &11  under  the  justice  of  God ;  he  would  else 
violate  his  own  nature,  deny  his  own  perfection,  seem  to  be  out  of 
love  with  his  own  glory  and  life.  He  aoth  not  hate  it  out  of  choice, 
but  from  the  immutable  propension  of  his  nature ;  it  is  not  so  finee 
an  act  of  his  will,  as  the  creation  of  man  and  angels,  which  he  might 
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lave  forborne  as  well  as  effected.  As  the  detestation  of  sin  results 
from  the  universal  rectitude  of  his  nature,  so  the  punishment  of  sin 
follows  upon  that,  as  he  is  the  righteous  Governor  of  the  world:  it 
is  as  much  against  his  nature  not  to  punish  it,  as  it  is  against  his  na- 
ture not  to  loathe  it ;  he  would  cease  to  be  holy  if  he  ceased  to  hate 
it,  and  he  would  cease  to  hate  it  if  he  ceased  to  punish  it.  Neither 
the  obedience  of  our  Saviour's  life,  nor  the  strength  of  his  cries, 
could  put  a  bar  to  the  cup  of  his  passion ;  God  so  hated  sin,  that 
when  it  was  but  imputed  to  his  Son,  without  any  commission  of  it, 
he  would  bring  a  hell  upon  his  soul.  Certainly  if  God  could  have 
hated  sin  without  punishing  it,  his  Son  had  never  felt  the  smart  of 
his  wrath ;  his  love  to  his  Son  had  been  strong  enouffh  to  have  caused 
him  to  forbear,  had  not  the  holiness  of  his  nature  oeen  stronger  to 
move  him  to  inflict  a  punishment  according  to  the  demerit  of  hie 
sin.  Gtod  cannot  but  be  holy,  and  therefore  cannot  but  be  just,  be- 
cause injustice  is  a  part  of  unholiness. 

8.  Therefore  there  can  be  no  communion  between  God  and  un- 
holv  spirits.  How  is  it  conceivable,  that  God  should  hate  the  sin, 
ana  cherish  the  sinner,  with  all  his  filth  in  his  bosom  ?  that  he 
should  eternally  detest  the  crime,  and  eternally  fold  the  sinner  in 
his  arms  ?  Can  less  be  expected  from  the  purity  of  his  nature,  than 
to  separate  an  impure  soul,  as  long  as  it  remains  so  ?  Can  there  be 
any  delightful  communion  between  those  whose  natures  are  contrary  ? 
Darkness  and  light  may  as  soon  kiss  each  other,  and  become  one 
nature :  God  and  the  devil  may  as  soon  enter  into  an  eternal  league 
and  covenant  together.  For  God  to  have  pleasure  in  wickedness, 
and  to  admit  evil  to  dwell  with  him,  are  equally  impossible  to  his 
nature  (Ps.  v.  4) :  while  he  hates  impurity,  he  cannot  have  com- 
munion with  an  impure  person.  It  may  as  soon  be  expected,  that 
God  should  hate  himself  offer  violence  to  his  own  nature,  lay  aside 
his  purity  as  an  abominable  thing,  and  blot  his  own  glory,  as  love 
an  impure  person,  entertain  him  as  his  delight,  and  set  him  in  the 
same  heaven  and  happiness  with  himself,  and  his  holy  angels.  He 
must  needs  loathe  him,  he  must  needs  banish  him  from  his  presence, 
which  is  the  greatest  punishment.  God's  holiness  and  hatred  of  sin 
necessarily  infer  the  punishment  of  it. 

Inform.  5.  There  is,  therefore,  a  necessity  of  the  satisfaction  of  the 
holiness  of  God  by  some  sufficient  mediator.  The  Divine  purity- 
could  not  meet  witn  any  acquiescence  in  all  mankind  after  the  fall : 
sin  was  hated ;  the  sinner  would  be  ruined,  unless  some  way  were 
found  out  to  repair  the  wrongs  done  to  the  holiness  of  God ;  either 
the  sinner  must  be  condemned  for  ever,  or  some  satisfaction  must  be 
made,  that  the  holiness  of  the  Divine  nature  might  eternally  appear 
in  its  full  lustre.  That  it  is  essential  to  the  nature  of  God  to  hate  all 
unrighteousness,  as  that  which  is  absolutely  repugnant  to  his  nature, 
none  do  question.  That  the  justice  of  God  is  so  essential  to  him,  as 
that  sin  could  not  be  pardoned  without  satisfaction,  some  do  ques- 
tion ;  though  this  latter  seems  rationally  to  follow  upon  the  former.y 
That  holiness  is  essential  to  the  nature  of  God,  is  evident ;  because, 
else,  God  may  as  much  be  conceived  without  purity,  as  he  might  be 
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conceived  without  the  creating  the  sun  or  stars.  No  man  can,  in 
his  right  wits,  frame  a  right  notion  of  a  Deity  without  purity.  It 
would  be  less  blasphemy  against  the  excellency  of  God,  to  conceit 
him  not  knowing,  than  to  imagine  him  not  holy  :  and,  for  the  essen* 
tialness  of  his  justice,  Joshua  joins  both  his  holiness  and  his  jealousy 
as  going  hand  in  hand  together  (Josh.  xxiv.  19) ;  "  He  is  a  holy 
God,  he  is  a  jealous  God,  he  will  not  forgive  your  sin."  But  con- 
sider only  the  purity  of  God,  since  it  is  contrary  to  sin,  and,  conse- 
quently, nating  the  sinner ;  the  guilty  person  cannot  be  reduced  to 
(jod,  nor  can  the  holiness  of  God  have  any  complacency  in  a  filthy 
person,  but  as  fire  hath  in  stubble,  to  consume  it.  How  the  holy 
God  should  be  brought  to  delight  in  man  without  a  salvo  for  the 
rights  of  his  holiness,  is  not  to  be  conceived  without  an  impeach- 
ment of  the  nature  of  God.  The  law  could  not  be  abolished;  that 
would  reflect,  indeed,  upon  the  righteousness  of  the  Lawgiver:  to 
abolish  it,  because  of  sin,  would  imply  a  change  of  the  rectitude  of 
his  nature.  Must  he  change  his  holiness  for  the  sake  of  that  which 
was  against  his  holiness,  in  a  compliance  with  a  profene  and  un- 
righteous creature  ?  This  should  engage  him  rather  to  maintain  his 
law,  than  to  null  it ;  and  to  abrogate  his  law  as  soon  as  he  had  en- 
acted  it,  since  sin  stepped  into  the  world  presently  after  it,  would  be 
no  credit  to  his  wisdom.  There  must  be  a  reparation  made  of  the 
.honor  of  God's  holiness ;  by  ourselves  it  could  not  be  without  con- 
A  demiiation ;  by  another  it  could  not  be  without  a  sufficiency  in  the 
m  person :  no  creature  could  do  it  All  the  creatures  being  of  a  finite 
nature,  could  not  make  a  coriipensation  for  the  disparagements  of 
Infinite  Holiness.  He  must  have  despicable  and  vile  thoughts  of  this 
excellent  perfection,  that  imagines  that  a  few  tears,  and  the  glave^ 
ing  fawnings  at  the  death  of  a  creature,  can  be  sufficient  to  repair 
the  wrongs,  and  restore  the  rights  of  this  attribute.  It  must,  theretbre, 
be  such  a  compensation  as  might  be  commensurate  to  the  holinefis  of 
the  Divine  nature  and  the  Divine  law,  which  could  not  be  wrought 
by  any,  but  Him  that  was  possessed  of  a  Godhead  to  give  efficacy 
and  exact  congruity  to  it.  The  Person  designed  and  appointed  by 
God  for  so  great  an  affiiir,  was  "  one  in  the  form  of  God,  one  equal 
with  God,"  (Phil.  ii.  6),  who  could  not  be  termed  by  such  a  title  of 
dignity,  if  he  had  not  been  equal  to  God  in  the  universal  rectitude 
of  the  Divine  nature,  and  therefore  in  his  holiness.  The  punishment 
due  to  sin  is  translated  to  that  person  for  the  righting  Divine  holi- 
ness, and  the  righteousne^  of  that  Person  is  communicated  to  the 
sinner  for  the  pardon  of  the  offending  creature.  If  the  sinner  had 
been  eternally  damned,  God*s  hatred  of  sin  had  been  evidenced  by 
the  strokes  of  hisj  istice;  but  his  mercy  to  a  sinner  had  lain  in  ob- 
scurity. If  the  sinner  had  been  pardoned  and  saved  without  such  a 
reparation,  mercy  had  been  evident ;  but  his  holiness  had  hid  its 
head  for  ever  in  his  own  bosom.  There  was  therefore  a  necessity  of 
such  a  way  to  manifest  his  purity,  and  yet  to  bring  forth  his  mercy: 
that  mercy  might  not  alway  sign  for  the  destruction  of  the  creature, 
and  that  holiness  might  not  mourn  for  the  neglect  of  its  honor. 

Inform,  6.  Hence  it  will  follow,  there  is  no  justification  of  a  sin- 
ner by  any  thing  in  himself.    After  sin  had  set  foot  in  the  worid, 
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man  could  present  nothing  to  God  acceptable  to  him,  or  bearing  any 
proportion  to  the  holiness  of  his  law,  till  God  set  forth  a  Person, 
upon  whose  account  the  acceptation  of  our  persons  and  services  is 
founded  (Eph.  i.  6),  "  Who  hath  made  us  accepted  in  the  Beloved.'^ 
The  Infinite  purity  of  God  is  so  glorious,  that  it  shames  the  holiness 
ji  angels,  as  the  light  of  the  sun  dims  the  Ught  of  the  fire ;  much 
more  will  the  righteousness  of  fallen  man,  who  is  vile,  and  "  drinks 
up  iniquity  like  water,"  vanish  into  nothing  in  his  presence.  With 
what  self-abasement  and  abhorrence  ought  he  to  be  possessed  that 
comes  as  short  of  the  angels  in  purity,  as  a  dunghill  doth  of  a  star  I 
The  highest  obedience  that  ever  was  performed  by  any  mere  man, 
since  lapsed  nature,  cannot  challenge  any  acceptance  with  God,  or 
stand  before  so  exact  an  inquisition,  w  hat  person  hath  such  a  clear 
innocence,  and  unspotted  obedience  in  such  a  perfection,  as  in  any 
degreetosuitthe  holiness  of  the  Divine  nature?  (Ps.  cxliii.  2^ :  **  Enter 
not  into  judgment  with  thy  servant,  for  in  thy  sight  shall  no  man 
living  be  justified."  K  God  should  debate  the  case  simply  with  a 
man  in  his  own  person,  without  respectinff  the  Mediator,  he  were 
not  able  to  "  answer  one  of  a  thousand."  Though  we  are  his  ser- 
vants, as  David  was,  and  perform  a  sincere  service,  yet  there  are 
many  little  motes  and  dust  of  sin  in  the  best  works,  that  cannot  lie 
undiscovered  from  the  eye  of  his  holiness ;  and  if  we  come  short  in 
the  least  of  what  the  law  requires,  we  are  "  guilty  of  all"  (James  ii. 
10).  So  that  "In  thy  sight  shall  no  man  living  be  justified;'*  in 
the  sight  of  thy  infinite  holiness,  which  hates  the  least  spot ;  in  the 
sght  of  thy  iafinite  justice,  which  punishes  the  least  transgres- 
sion. God  would  descend  below  his  own  nature,  and  vilify  both 
his  knowledge  and  his  purity,  should  he  accept  that  for  a  righteaus- 
ness  and  holiness  which  is  not  so  in  itself;  and  nothing  is  so,  which 
hath  the  least  stain  upon  it  contrary  to  the  nature  of  God.  The 
most  holy  saints  in  Scripture,  upon  a  prospect  of  his  purity,  have 
cast  away  all  confidence  in  themselves ;  every  flash  of  the  Divine 
purity  has  struck  them  into  a  deep  sense  of  their  own  impurity  and 
shame  for  it  (Job  xlii  6),  "  Wherefore  I  abhor  myself  in  dust  and 
ashes."  What  can  the  language  of  any  man  be  that  lies  under  a 
sense  of  infinite  holiness  and  his  own  defilement  in  the  least,  but 
that  of  the  prophet  (Isa.  vi.  v),  "  Woe  is  me,  I  am  undone  ?"  And 
what  is  there  in  the  world  can  administer  any  other  thought  than 
this,  unless  God  be  considered  in  Christ,  "  reconciling  the  world  to 
himself  ?"  As  a  holy  God,  so  righted,  as  that  he  can  dispense  with 
the  condemnation  of  a  sinner,  wimout  dispensing  with  his  hatred  of 
Bin ;  pardoning  the  sin  in  the  criminal,  because  it  hath  been  punish- 
ed in  the  Surety.  That  righteousness  which  God  hath  "  set  forth" 
for  justification,  is  not  our  own,  but  a  "righteousness  which  is  of 
God"  (PhiL  iiL  9,  10),  of  God's  appointing,  and  of  God's  per- 
forming ;  appointed  by  the  Father,  who  is  God,  and  performed  by  the 
Son,  who  is  one  with  the  Father ;  a  righteousness  surmounting  that 
of  all  the  glorious  angels,  since  it  is  an  immutable  one  which  can 
never  fail,  an  "  everlasting  righteousness"  (Dan.  ix.  24);  a  righteous- 
ness wherein  the  holiness  of  God  can  acquiesce,  as  considered  in  it- 
self, because  it  is  a  righteousness  of  one  equal  with  God«    As  w« 
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therefore  dishonor  the  Divine  Majesty  when  we  insist  upon  our  own 
bemired  righteousness  for  our  justification  (as  if  a  "a  mortal  man 
were  as  just  as  God,"  and  a  "  man  as  pure  as  his  Maker"  (Job  iv. 
17),  so  we  highly  honor  the  purity  of  his  nature,  when  we  chai^ 
ourselves  with  folly,  acknowledge  ourselves  unclean,  and  accept 
of  that  righteousness  which  gives  s  full   content  to  his  infinite 

Eurity.     There  can'  be  no  justification  of  a  sinner  by  anything  in 
imself. 

Inform,  7.  K  holiness  be  a  glorious  perfection  of  the  Divine  na* 
ture,  then  the  Deity  of  Christ  might  be  argued  firom  hence.  He  ia 
mdeed  dignified  with  the  title  of  the  "  Holy  One"  (Acts  iii.  14,  16) 
a  title  often  given  to  God  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  he  is  called 
the  "  Holy  of  holies"  (Dan.  ix.  24) ;  but  because  the  angels  seemed 
to  be  termed  "  Holy  ones"  (Dan.  iv.  18,  17),  and  the  most  sacred 
place  in  the  temple  was  also  called  the  "  Holy  of  holies,"  I  shall  not 
insist  upon  that.  But  you  find  our  Saviour  particularly  applauded 
by  the  angels,  as  "  holy,"  when  this  perfection  of  the  Divine  nature, 
together  with  the  incommunicable  name  of  God,  are  hnked  together, 
and  ascribed  to  him  (Isa.  vi.  8) :  "  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of 
Hosts ;  and  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory  ;"  which  the  apostle 
interprets  of  "  Christ"  (John  xii.  89,  41).  Isaiah,  again :  "  He  hath 
blinded  their  eyes,  and  hardened  their  hearts,  that  they  should  not 
see  with  their  eyes,  nor  understand  with  their  hearts,  and  be  con- 
verted, and  I  should  heal  them."  These  things  sadd  Isaiah,  when  he 
saw  his  glory,  and  spake  of  him.  He  that  Isaiah  saw  environed 
with  the  seraphims,  in  a  reverential  posture  before  his  face,  and 
praised  as  most  holy  by  them,  was  the  true  and  eternal  God ;  such 
acclamations  belong  to  none  but  the  great  Jehovah,  God,  blessed 
forever ;  but,  saith  John,  it  was  the  "  gloiy  of  Christ"  that  Isaiah 
saw  in  this  vision ;  Christ,  therefore,  is  "  God  blessed  forever,"  of 
whoii^  it  was  said,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy  Lord  of  Hosts."*  The  evan 
gelist  ^had  been  speaking  of  Christ,  the  miracles  which  he  wrought, 
the  obstinacy  of  tne  Jews  against  believing  on  him ;  his  glory,  there- 
fore, is  to  be  referred  to  the  subject  he  had  been  speaking  of.  The 
evangelist  was  not  speaking  of  the  Father,  but  of  flie  Son,  and  cites 
those  words  out  of  Isaiah  ;  not  to  teach  anything  of  the  Father,  but 
to  show  that  the  Jews  could  not  believe  in  Christ.  He  speaks  of 
him  that  had  wrought  so  many  miracles ;  but  Christ  wrought  those 
miracles :  he  speaks  of  him  whom  the  Jews  refused  to  believe  on ; 
but  Christ  was  the  person  they  would  not  believe  on,  while  they  ac- 
knowledged God.  It  was  the  glory  of  this  person  Isaiah  saw,  and 
this  person  Isaiah  spake  of,  if  the  words  of  the  evangelist  be  of  any 
credit.  The  angels  are  too  holy  to  give  acclamations  belonging  to 
God,  to  any  but  him  that  is  God. 

Inform.  8.  God  is  fully  fit  for  the  government  of  the  world.  The 
righteousness  of  God's  nature  qualifies  him  to  be  Judge  of  the  world , 
if  ne  were  not  perfectly  righteous  and  holy,  he  were  incapable  to 
govern  and  judge  the  world  (Rom.  iii,  6) :  "If  there  be  unrighteous* 
ness  with  God,  now  shall  he  judge  the  world  ?"  "  God  will  not  do 
wickedly,  neither  will  the  Almighty  pervert  judgment"  (Job  xxxiv. 

*  Plaoeoa,  de  Ddlat  Gbiisti,  in  loc» 
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12).  How  despicable  is  a  judge  {hat' wants  innocence  I  As  omni* 
Bcience  fits  Goa  to  be  a  judge,  so  holiness  fits  him  to  be  a  righteous 
judge  (Pa  i  6) :  "  The  Lord  knows,"  that  is,  loves,  "  the  way  of  the 
rightoous ;  but  the  way  of  the  ungodly  shall  perish." 

Inform.  9.  K  holiness  be  an  eminent  perfection  of  the  Divine  na- 
ture, the  Christian  religion  is  of  a  Divme  extraction :  it  discovers 
the  holiness  of  God,  and  forms  the  creature  to  a  conformity  to  him: 
It  gives  us  a  prospect  of  his  nature,  represents  him  in  the  "  beauty  of 
hoEness"  (Ps.  ex.  8),  more  than  the  whole  glass  of  the  creation.  It 
is  in  this  evangelical  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  beheld,  and  ren- 
dered amiable  and  imltable  (2  Cor.  iii.  18).  It  is  a  doctrine  "  accord- 
ing to  godliness"  (1  Tim.  vi.  8),  directing  us  to  live  the  life  of  God ; 
a  life  worthy  of  (jod,  and  worthy  of  our  first  creation  by  his  hand. 
It  takes  us  off  from  ourselves,  fixeth  us  upon  a  noble  end,  points 
our  actions,  and  the  scope  of  our  lives  to  God.  It  quells  the  mon- 
sters of  sin,  discountenanceth  the  motes  of  wickedness ;  and  it  is  no 
mean  argument  for  the  divinity  of  it,  that  it  sets  us  no  lower  a  pat- 
tern for  our  imitation,  than  the  holiness  of  the  Divine  Majesty. 
God  is  exalted  upon  the  throne  of  his  holiness  in  it,  and  the  creature 
advanced  to  an  image  and  resemblance  of  it  (1  Pet.  i.  16) :  **  Be  ye 
holy,  for  I  am  holy." 

tfse  2.  The  second  use  is  for  comfort.  This  attribute  frowns  upon 
lapsed  nature,  but  smiles  in  the  restorations  made  by  the  gospel. 
God'S  holiness,  in  conjunction  with  his  justice,  is  terrible  to  a  guilty 
sinner ;  but  now,  in  conjunction  with  his  mercy,  by  the  satisfaction 
of  Christ,  it  is  sweet  to  a  believing  penitent.  In  the  "  first  cove- 
nant," the  purity  of  his  nature  was  joined  with  the  rigors  of  his  jus- 
tice; in  the  "second  covenant,"  the  purity  of  his  nature  is  joined 
with  the  sweetness  and  tenderness  of  his  mercy.  In  the  one,  justice 
flames  against  the  sinner  in  the  right  of  injured  holiness ;  in  the 
other,  mercy  yearns  towards  a  believer,  with  the  consent  of  righted 
holiness.  To  rejoice  in  the  holiness  of  God  is  the  true  and  genuine 
spirit  of  a  renewed  man :  "Mv  heart  rejoiceth  in  the  Lord ;' — what 
follows  ? — "  There  is  none  holy  as  the  Lord"  (1  Sam.  ii.  1, 2).    Some 

terfections  of  the  Divine  nature  are  astonishing,  some  affrighting ; 
ut  this  may  fill  us  both  with  astonishment  at  it,  and  a  joy  in  it. 
1.  By  covenant,  we  have  an  interest  in  this  attribute,  as  well  as 
any  other.  In  that  clause  of  "God's  being  our  God,"  entire  God 
with  all  his  glory,  all  his  perfections  are  passed  over  as  a  portion, 
and  a  gracious  soul  is  brought  into  union  with  God,  as  his  God ;  not 
with  a  part  of  God,  but  with  God  in  the  simplicity,  extent,  integrity 
of  his  nature ;  and  therefore  in  this  attribute.  And,  upon  some  ac- 
count, it  may  seem  more  in  this  attribute  than  in  any  other ;  for  if 
he  be  our  God,  he  is  our  God  in  his  life  and  glory,  and  therefore  in 
his  purity  especially,  without  which  he  could  not  live ;  he  could  not 
be  nappy  and  blessed.  Little  comfort  will  it  be  to  have  a  dead  God, 
or  a  vile  God,  made  over  to  us ;  and  as,  by  this  covenant,  he  is  our 
Father,  so  he  gives  us  his  nature,  and  communicates  his  holiness  in 
all  his  dispensations ;  and  in  those  that  are  severest,  as  well  as  those 
that  are  sweetest  (Heb.  xii.  10) :  "  But  he  compcts  us  for  our  profit, 
that  we  might  be  partakers  of  his  holiness."    Kot  simply  "partak 
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era  of  holiness,"  but  of  "  his  holiness ;"  to  have  a  portraiture  of  it  in 
our  nature,  a  medal  of  it  in  our  hearts,  a  spark  of  the  same  nature 
f  with  that  immense  splendor  and  flame  in  hmiBeI£  The  holiness  of 
a  covenant  soul  is  a  resemblance  of  the  holiness  of  God,  and  formed 
by  it ;  as  the  picture  of  the  sun  in  a  cloud  is  a  jfruit  of  his  beamSy 
and  an  image  of  its  author.  The  fulness  of  the  perfection  of  holi- 
ness remains  in  the  nature  of  God,  as  the  fulness  of  the  light  doth 
in  the  sun ;  jet  there  are  transmissions  of  light  from  the  sun  to  the 
moon,  and  it  is  a  light  of  the  same  nature  both  in  the  one  and  in  the 
other.  The  holiness  of  a  creature  is  nothing  else  but  a  reflection  of 
the  Divine  holiness  upon  it ;  and  to  make  th^  creature  capable  of  it^ 
God  takes  various  methods,  according  to  his  covenant  grace. 

2.  This  attribute  renders  God  a  fit  object  for  trust  and  dependence. 
The  notion  of  an  unholy  and  imrighteous  God,  is  an  uncomfortable 
idea  of  him,  and  beats  oflF  our  hands  from  laying  any  hold  of  hinu 
It  is  upon  this  attribute  the  reputation  and  honor  of  God  in  the 
world  is  built ;  what  encouragement  can  we  have  to  believe  him,  or 
what  incentives  could  we  have  to  serve  him,  without  the  lustre  of 
this  in  his  nature  ?  The  very  thought  of  an  unrighteous  God  is 
enough  to  drive  men  at  the  greatest  distance  from  him  ;  as  the  hon- 
esty of  a  man  gives  a  reputation  to' his  word,  so  doth  the  holiness  of 
God  give  credit  to  his  promise.  It  is  by  this  he  would  have  us  stifle 
our  fears  and  fortify  our  trust  (Isa.  xli.  14) :  "  Fear  not,  thou  worm 
Jacob,  and  ye  men  of  Israel ;  I  will  help  thee,  saith  the  Lord,  and 
thy  Eedeemer,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel :  he  will  be  in  his  actions 
what  he  is  in  his  nature.  Nothing  shall  make  him  defile  his  owji 
excellency ;  imrighteousnesB  is  the  ground  of  mutability ;  but  the 

Sromise  of  God  doth  never  fail,  because  the  rectitude  or  his  nature 
oth  never  languish :  were  his  attributes  without  the  conduct  of 
this,  they  would  be  altogether  formidable.  As  this  is  the  glory  of 
all  his  other  perfections,  so  this  only  renders  him  comfortable  to  a  be- 
lieving soul.  Might  we  not  fear  his  power  to  crush  us,  his  mercy  to 
overlook  us,  his  wisdom  to  design  against  us,  if  this  did  not  influ- 
ence them  ?  What  an  oppression  is  power  without  righteousness  in 
the  hand  of  a  creature ;  destructive,  instead  of  protecting !  The 
devil  is  a  mighty  spirit,  but  not  fit  to  be  trusted,  because  he  is  an  im- 
pure spirit.  When  God  would  give  us  the  highest  security  of  the 
sincerity  of  his  intentions,  he  swears  by  this  attribute  (Ps.  viii.  85) : 
his  holiness,  as  well  as  his  truth,  is  laid  to  pawn  for  the  security  of 
his  promise.  As  we  make  God  the  judge  oetween  us  and  others, 
when  we  swear  by  him,  so  he  makes  his  holiness  the  judge  between 
himself  and  his  people,  when  he  swears  by  it. 

(1.)  It  is  this  renaers  him  fit  to  be  confided  in  for  the  answer  of 
our  prayers.  This  is  the  ground  of  his  readiness  to  give.  "  If  you, 
being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts,  how  much  more  shall  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  give  good  gifts  to  them  that  ask  him" 
(Matt.  vii.  11)  1  Though  the  hoUness  of  God  be  not  mentioned,  yet  it 
is  to  be  understood;  the  emphasis  lies  on  these  words,  "if  you,  being 
evil :"  God  is  then  considered  in  a  disposition  contrary  to  this,  which 
can  be  nothing  but  l^js  righteousness.  If  you  that  are  unholy,  and 
have  so  much  corruption  in  you,  to  render  you  cruel,  can  bestow 
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Qpon  your  children  the  good  things  they  want,  how  much  more  shall 
God,  who  is  holy,  and  hath  nothing  in  him  to  check  his  mercifiilnesa 
to  his  creatures,  grant  the  petitions  of  his  supplicants  1  It  was  this 
attribute  edged  the  fiduciary  importunity  of  the  souls  under  the 
altar,  for  the  revenging  their  blood  unjustly  shed  upon  the  earth  : 
"How  long,  0  Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost  thou  not  avenge  our  blood 
on  *them  that  dwell  on  the  earth"  (Rev.  vi.  10)?  Let  not  thy  holi- 
ness stand  with  folded  arms,  as  careless  of  the  eminent  sufferings  of 
those  that  fear  thee ;  we  implore  thee  by  the  holiness  of  thy  nature, 
and  the  truth  of  thy  word. 

(2.)  This  renders  him  fit  to  be  confided  in  for  the  comfort  of  our 
^uls  in  a  broken  condition.  The  reviving  the  hearts  of  the  spirit- 
ually afflicted,  is  a  part  of  the  holiness  of  his  nature ;  "  Thus  saith 
the  mgh  and  lofty  One  that  inhabits  eternity,  whose  name  is  Holy ; 
I  dwell  in  the  high  and  holy  place,  with  him  also  that  is  of  a  con- 
trite and  humble  spirit,  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  humble"  (Isa.  IviL 
15).  He  acknowledgeth  himself  the  lofty  One ;  they  might  there- 
fore fear  he  would  not  revive  them ;  but  he  is  also  the  holy  One, 
and  therefore  he  will  refresh  them ;  he  is  not  more  lofty  than  he  is 
holy ;  besides,  the  argument  of  the  immutability  of  his  promise,  and 
the  might  of  his  power,  here  is  the  holiness  oi  his  nature  moving 
him  to  pity  his  drooping  creature :  his  promise  is  ushered  in  with 
the  name  of  power,  "  high  and  lofty  One,"  to  bar  their  distrust  of 
his  strength,  and  with  a  declaration  of  his  holiness,  to  check  any 
despair  of  his  will :  there  is  no  ground  to  think  I  should  be  false  to 
my  word,  or  misemploy  my  power,  since  that  cannot  be,  because  of 
the  holiness  of  my  name  and  nature. 

(3.)  This  renders  him  fit  to  be  confided  in  for  the  maintenance  of 
grace,  and  protection  of  us  against  our  spiritual  enemies.  What  our 
Saviour  thought  an  argument  in  prayer,  we  may  well  take  as  a 
ground  of  our  confidence.  In  the  strength  of  this  he  puts  up  his 
suit,  when  in  his  mediatory  capacity  he  intercedes  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  people  (John  xvii.  11) ;  "  Holy  Father,  keep  through 
thy  own  name  tnose  that  thou  hast  given  me,  that  they  may  be  one 
as  we  are."  "  Holy  Father,"  not  ^merciful  Father,  or  powerful,  or 
wise  Father,  but  "  holy ;"  and  (ver.  25),  "  righteous  Fatner."    Christ 

E leads  that  attribute  for  the  performance  of  God's  word,  which  was 
lid  to  pawn  when  he  passed  his  word :  for  it  was  by  his  holiness 
that  he  swore,  that  "  his  seed  should  endure  forever,  and  his  throne 
ad  the  sun  before  him"  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  36) ;  which  is  meant  of  the  per- 
petuity of  the  covenant  which  he  made  with  Christ,  and  is  also 
meant  of  the  |)reservation  of  the  mystical  seed  of  David,  and  the 
perpetuating  his  loving-kindness  to  them  (ver.  32,  33).  Grace  is  an 
unage  of  God's  holiness,  and,  therefore,  the  holiness  of  God  is  most 
proper  to  be  used  as  an  argument  to  interest  and  engage  him  in  the 
preservation  of  it  In  the  midst  of  church-provocations,  he  will 
not  utterly  extinguish,  because  ^e  is  the  "  Holy  One"  in  the  midst 
of  her  (Hog.  xi.  9) :  nor  in  th^  midst  of  judgments  will  he  condemn 
his  people  to  death,  because  he  is  "their  Holy  One"  (Hab.  i.  12);  but 
their  enemies  shall  be  ordained  for  judgment,  and  established  for 
correction.    One  prophet  assures  them  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
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upon  the  strength  of  this  perfection ;  and  the  other,  upon  the  saAd 

ground,  is  confident  of  the  protection  of  the  church,  because  of 
od's  holiness  engaged  in  an  inviolable  covenant. 

8.  Comfort.  Since  holiness  is  a  glorious  perfection  of  the  nature 
of  God,  "  he  will  certainly  value  every  holy  soul."  It  is  of  a 
greater  value  with  him  than  the  souls  of  aU  men  in  the  world,  that 
are  destitute  of  it :  "  wicked  men  are  the  worst  of  vOenesses,"  mere 
dross  and  dimghill.*  Purity,  then,  which  is  contrary  to  wickedness, 
must  be  the  most  precious  thing  in  his  esteem ;  he  must  needs  love 
that  quality  which  he  is  most  pleased  with  in  himself,  as  a  father 
looks  with  most  delight  upon  the  child  which  is  possessed  with  those 
dispositions  he  most  values  in  his  own  nature.  "  His  coimtenance 
doth  behold  the  upright"  (Ps.  xi.  7).  He  looks  upon  them  with  a 
full  and  open  face  of  favor,  with  a  countenance  clear,  unmasked,  and 
smiling  with  a  face  full  of  delight  Heaven  itself  is  not  such  a 
pleasing  object  to  him  as  the  image  of  his  own  uncreated  holiness  in 
the'  created  holiness  of  men  and  angels :  as  a  man  esteems  that  most 
which  is  most  like  him,  of  his  own  generation,  more  than  a  piece  of 
art,  which  is  merely  the  product  of  his  wit  or  strength.  And  he 
must  love  holiness  in  the  creature,  he  would  not  else  love  his  own 
image,  and,  consequently,  would  undervalue  himself.  He  despiseth 
the  image  the  wicKed  bears  (Ps.  IxxiiL  20),  but  he  cannot  disesteem 
his  own  stamp  on  the  godly ;  he  cannot  but  delight  in  his  own 
work,  his  choice  work,  the  master-piece  of  all  his  works,  the  new 
creation  of  things ;  that  which  is  next  to  himself,  as  being  a  Divine 
nature  like  hiinself  (2  Pet  i.  4).  When  he  overlooks  strength,  parts, 
knowledge,  he  cannot  overlook  this :  he  "  sets  apart  him  that  is 
godly  for  himself"  (Ps.  iv.  3),  as  a  peculiar  object  to  take  pleasure 
m ;  ne  reserves  such  for  his  own  complaceny,  when  he  leaves  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  the  devil's  power ;  he  is  choice  of  them  above 
all  his  other  works,  and  will  not  let  any  have  so  great  a  propriety  in 
them  as  himself  If  it  be  so  dear  to  him  here  in  its  imperfect  and 
mixed  condition,  that  he  appropriates  it  as  a  peculiar  object  for  his 
own  delight,  how  much  more  will  the  unspotted  purity  of  glorified 
saints  be  infinitely  pleasing  to  him !  so,  that  he  will  take  less  plea- 
sure in  the  material  neavens  than  in  such  a  soul.  Sin  only  is  detest- 
able to  God ;  and  when  this  is  done  away,  the  soul  becomes  as  lovely 
in  his  account,  as  before  it  was  loathsome. 

4.  It  is  comfort,  upon  this  account,  that  "  God  will  perfect  holi- 
ness in  every  upright  soul."  We  many  times  distrust  6od,  and  de- 
spond in  ourselves,  because  of  the  infinite  holiness  of  the  Divine  na- 
ture, and  the  dunghill  corruption  in  our  own ;  but  the  holiness  of 
God  engageth  him  to  the  preservation  of  it,  and,  consequently,  to 
the  perfection  of  it,  as  appears  by  our  Saviour's  argument  (John 
xvii.  11),  "Holy  Father,  keep  through  thy  own* name,  those  whom 
thou  hast  given  me ;" — ^to  what  end? — "  that  thej  may  be  one  as  we 
are ;"  one  with  us,  in  the  resemblances  of  punty.  And  the  holi- 
ness of  the  soul  is  used  as  an  argument  by  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  Ixxxvi. 
2),  "  Preserve  my  soul,  for  I  am  holv ;"  that  is,  I  have  an  ardent  de- 
aire  to  holiness :  thou  hast  separated,  me  from  the  mass  of  the  oor- 

*  Fb.  3di  8.  The  vilest  men. 
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raptcd  world,  preserve  and  perfect  me  with  the  assembly  of  the' 
glorified  choir.  The  more  holy  any  are,  the  more  communicative 
they  are;  God  being  most  holy,  is  most  communicative  of  that 
which  he  most  esteems  in  himself,  and  delights  to  see  in  his  crea- 
ture :  he  is,  therefore,  more  ready  to  impart  his  hoUness  to  them  that 
beg  for  it,  than  to  commimicate  his  knowledge  or  his  power. 
Though  he  were  holy,  yet  he  let  Adam  fall,  who  never  petitioned 
his  holiness  to  preserve  him ;  he  let  him  fell,  to  declare  the  holiness 
of  his  own  nature,  which  had  wanted  its  due  manifestation  without 
it :  but  since  that  cannot  be  declared  in  a  higher  manner  than  it 
hath  been  already  in  the  death  of  the  Surety,  that  bore  our  guilt, 
there  is  no  fear  he  should  cast  the  work  out  of  his  hands,  since  the 
des!^  of  the  permission  of  man's  apostasy,  in  the  discovery  of  the 
pen\.?tions  o^  his  nature,  has  been  rally  answered.  The  "  finishing 
the  t  od  work  he  hath  begun,"  hath  a  relation  to  the  glory  of 
C!hrist ;  and  his  own  glory  in  Christ  to  be  manifested  in  the  day  of 
his  appearing  (PhU.  i.  6),  wherein  the  glory,  both  of  his  own  holi- 
ness, and  the  holiness  of  the  Mediator,  are  to  receive  their  fiill  man- 
ifestation. As  it  is  a  part  of  the  holiness  of  Christ  to  "  sanctifj  his 
church'-  (Eph.  v.  26,  27)  till  not  a  wrinkle  or  spot  be  left,  so  it  is  the 

Eart  of  •■  ^A  not  to  leave  that  work  imperfect  which  his  holiness 
ath  atteuiv  ^  a  second  time  to  beautify  nis  creature  with.  He  will 
not  cease  exiiting  this  attribute,  whicn  is  the  believers'  by  the 
new  covenant,  till  he  utters  that  applauding  speech  of  his  own 
work  (Cant.  iv.  7),  "  Thou  art  all  feir,  my  love ;  there  is  no  spot 
in  thee." 

Use  3,  is  Tor  Exhortation.  Is  holiness  an  eminent  perfection  of 
the  Divine  nature?  then — 

EochorL  1.  Let  us  get  and  preserve  right  and  strong  apprehensions 
of  this  Divine  perfection.  Without  a  due  sense  of  it,  we  can  never 
exalt  Gt>d  in  our  hearts ;  and  the  more  distinct  conceptions  we  have 
of  this,  and  the  rest  of  his  attributes,  the  more  we  glorify  him. 
When  Moses  considered  God  as  "  his  strength  and  salvation,"  he 
would  exalt  him  (Exod.  xv.  2) ;  and  he  could  never  break  out  in  so 
admirable  a  doxology  as  that  m  the  text,  without  a  deep  sense  of 
the  glorv  of  his  purity,  which  he  speaks  of  with  so  much  admira- 
tion.   Such  a  sense  will  be  of  use  to  us. 

1.  In  promoting  genuine  convictions.  A  deep  consideration  of 
the  hcl'ness  of  God  cannot  but  be  followed  with  a  deep  con^dera- 
tion  cf  •>ur  impure  and  miserable  condition  by  reason  of  sin :  we 
oann*"'  ^h  nee  upon  it  without  reflections  upon  our  own  vilenesa 
Ada:M  Jio  f»oner  heard  the  voice  of  a  holy  God  in  the  garden,  but 
he  c/.odIdti\.;  hi5  own  nakedness  with  shame  and  fear  (Gen.  iii.  10) ; 
much  iesr.  •'?)  .  we  fix  our  minds  upon  it,  but  we  must  be  touched 
with  a  seiir<:  i>>  our  own  uncleanness.  The  clear  beams  of  the  sun 
discover  tl.i.i  iJ^r-hiness  in  our  garments  and  members,  which  was  not 
visible  iu  tl*'  tkrkness  of  the  night  Impure  metals  are  discerned 
by  compare- ig  thein  with  that  which  is  pure  and  perfect  in  its  kind. 
T?iie  ?  ::jLa'  c»<  guilt  is  the  first  natural  result  upon  a  sense  of  this  ex- 
oelli^t  perfection;  and  the  sense  of-^the  imperfection  of  our  own 
righteoucoicas  is  the  next.    Who  ean  think  of  it,  and  inflect  upon 
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timself  as  an  object  fit  for  Divine  love?  Who  can  have  a  doe 
thought  of  it,  without  regarding  himself  as  stubble  before  a  consum- 
ing fire  ?  Who  can,  without  a  confusion  of  heart  and  face,  glance 
upon  that  pure  eye  which  beholds  with  detestation  the  foul  motcs^ 
as  well  as  the  filthier  and  bigger  spots  ?  When  Isaiah  saw  his  glory, 
and  heard  how  highly  the  angels  exalted  God  for  this  peifection,  he 
was  in  a  cold  sweat,  ready  to  swoon,  till  a  seraphim,  with  a  coal  from 
the  altar,  both  purged  and  revived  him  (Isa.  vL  5,  7).  They  are 
sound  and  genuine  convictions,  which  have  the  prospect  of  Divine 
purity  for  their  immediate  spring,  and  not  a  foresight  of  our  ovm 
misery ;  when  it  is  not  the  punishment  we  have  deserved,  but  the 
holiness  we  have  oflFended,  most  grates  our  hearts.  Such  convic- 
tions are  the  first  rude  draughts  of  the  Divine  image  in  our  spirits, 
and  gratefiil  to  God,  because  they  are  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
glory  of  this  attribute,  and  the  first  mark  of  honor  given  to  ?.*  by 
the  creature.  Those  that  never  had  a  sense  of  their  own  vileness, 
were  always  destitute  of  a  sense  of  God's  holiness.  And,  by  the 
way,  we  may  observe,  that  those  that  scoflF  at  any  for  hanging  Sown 
the  head  under  the  consideration  and  conviction  of  sin  (s'^  is  too 
usual  with  the  world),  scoff  at  them  for  having  deeper  appre- 
hensions of  the  purity  of  God  than  themselves,  and  conscyiently 
make  a  mock  of  the  holiness  of  God  which  is  the  groirul  of  those 
convictions ;  a  sense  of  this  would  prevent  such  a  damnable  re- 
proaching. 

2.  A  sense  of  this  will  render  us  humble  in  the  possession  of  the 
greatest  holiness  a  creature  were  capable  of  We  are  apt  to  be 
proud,  with  the  Pharisee,  when  we  look  upon  others  wallowing  in 
the  mire  of  base  and  unnatural  lusts :  but  let  ^  any  clap  their  wings, 
if  they  can,  in  a  vain  boasting  and  exaltation,  when  they  view  the 
holiness  of  God.  What  torch,  if  it  had  reason,  would  be  proud,  and 
swagger  in  its  own  light,  if  it  compared  itself  with  the  sun  ?  "  Who 
can  stand  before  this  holy  Lord  God  ?"  is  the  just  reflection  of  the 
holiest  person,  as  it  was  of  those  (1  Sam.  vi.  20)  that  had  felt  the 
marks  of  his  jealousy  after  their  looking  into  the  ark,  though  likely 
out  of  affection  to  it,  and  triumphant  joy  at  its  return,  when  did 
the  angels  testify,  by  the  covering  of  tlieir  faces,  thtlr  weakness  to 
bear  the  lustre  of  his  majesty,  but  when  they  beheld  his  glory  ? 
When  did  they  signify,  by  their  covering  their  feet,  the  shame  of 
their  own  vileness,  but  when  their  hearts  were  fuUest  of  the  applaud- 
ings  of  this  perfection  (Isa.  vi.  2,  S)  ?  Though  they  founa  them- 
selves without  spot,  yet  not  with  sucn  a  holiness  that  they  ♦.jon'^d  ap- 
pear either  with  their  faces  or  feet  un vailed  and  unma^  .d  it  the 
presence  of  God.  Doth  the  immense  splendor  of  thip  attribut*»  en- 
gender shaming  reflections  in  those  pure  spirits?  Whjr  vrill  it,  what 
should  it,  do  in  us,  that  dwell  in  houses  of  clay,  anc:  .:rt;;.:p  up  and 
down  with  that  clay  upon  our  backs,  and  too  mucL  .j\'  it  in  our 
hearts  ?  The  stars  themselves,  which  appear  beauthuJ  hi  ihe  night, 
are  masked  at  the  awaking  of  the  suti.  What  a  dim  lig!  r  ir»  'hat  of 
a  glow-worm  to  that  of  the  sun  1  The  apprehensions  of  tlju  made 
the  eldersr  humble  themselves  in  the  midst  of  their  glory,  bv  ••  cast- 
ing down  their  crpwns  before  his  throng"  CRev.  iv.  8,  lO;,  »  meta; 
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plior  taken  from  the  triumpMng  generals  among  the  Romans,  who 
nung  up  their  victorious  laurels  in  the  Capitol,  dedicating  theiu  to 
their  gods,  acknowledging  them  their  superiors  in  strength,  and  au- 
thors of  their  victory.  This  self-emptiness  at  the  consideration  of 
Divine  purity,  is  the  note  of  the  true  church,  represented  by  the 
twenty -four  eiders,  and  a  note  of  a  true  member  of  the  church ; 
whereas  boasting  of  perfection  and  merit  is  the  property  of  the  anti- 
christian  tribe,  that  have  mean  thoughts  of  this  adorable  perfection, 
and  think  themselves  more  righteous  than. the  unspotted  angels. 
What  a  self-annihilation  is  there  in  a  good  man,  when  the  sense  of 
Divine  purity  is  most  lively  in  him  1  yea,  how  detestable  is  he  to 
himself  I  There  is  as  little  proportion  between  the  holiness  of  the 
Divine  Majesty,  and  that  of  the  most  righteous  creature,  as  there  is 
between  a  nearness  of  a  person  that  stands  upon  a  mountain,  to  the 
sun,  and  of  him  that  beholds  him  in  a  vale ;  one  is  nearer  than  the 
other,  but  it  is  an  advantage  not  to  be  boasted  of,  in  regard  of  the 
vast  distance  that  is  between  the  sun  and  the  elevated  spectator. 

3.  This  would  make  us  full  of  an  affectionate  reverence  in  all  our 
approaches  to  God.  By  this  perfection  God  is  rendered  venerable, 
and  fit  to  be  reverencea  by  his  creature ;  and  magnificent  thoughts 
of  it  in  the  creature  would  awaken  him  to  an  actual  reverence  of  the 
Divine  majesty  (Ps.  iii.  9) :  "  Holy  and  reverend  is  his  name ;"  a 
good  opinion  of  this  would  engender  in  us  a  sincere  respect  towards 
him ;  we  should  then  "  serve  the  Lord  with  fear,"  as  the  expression 
is  (Ps.  ii  11),  that  is,  be  afraid  to  cast  anything  before  him  that  may 
oflFend  the  eyes  of  his  purity.  Who  would  venture  rashly  and  garishly 
into  the  presence  of  an  eminent  moralist,  or  of  a  righteous  king  upon 
his  throne  ?  The  fixedness  of  the  angels  arose  from  the  continual 
prospect  of  this.  What  if  we  had  been  with  Isaiah  when  he  saw  the 
vision,  and  beheld  him  in  the  same  glory,  and  the  heavenly  choir  in 
their  reverential  posture  in  the  service  of  God ;  would  it  not  have 
barred  our  wanderings,  and  staked  us  down  to  our  duty  ?  Would 
not  the  fortifying  an  idea  of  it  in  our  minds  produce  the  same  effect? 
It  is  for  want  of  this  we  carry  ourselves  so  loosely  and  unbecoming- 
ly in  the  Divine  presence,  with  the  same,  or  meaner,  affections  than 
tnose  wherewith  we  stand  before  some  vile  creature  that  is  our  supe- 
rior in  the  world ;  as  though  a  piece  of  filthy  flesh  were  more  valua- 
ble than  this  perfection  of  the  Divinity.  How  doth  the  Psalmist 
double  his  exhortation  to  men  to  sing  praise  to  God  (Ps.  xlvii.  6) : 
"  Sing  praises  to  God,  sing  praises ;  sing  praises  unto  our  King,  sinsr 

!)raises ;"  because  of  his  majesty,  and  the  purity  of  his  dominion  I  ana 
ver.  8V  "  God  reigneth  over  the  heathen,  God  sitteth  upon  the  throne 
of  his  noliness."  How  would  this  elevate  us  in  praise,  and  prostrate 
us  in  prayer,  when  we  praise  and  pray  with  an  understanaing  and 
insight  of  that  nature  we  bless  or  implore ;  as  he  speaks  (ver.  7), 
"  Sing  ye  praises  with  understanding."  The  holiness  of  God  in  hia 
government  and  dominion,  the  holiness  of  his  nature,  and  the  holi- 
ness of  his  precepts,  should  beget  in  us  an  humble  respect  in  our 
approaches.  The  more  we  grow  in  a  sense  of  this,  the  more  shall 
we  advance  in  the  true  performance  of  all  our  duties.  Those  nations 
which  adored  the  sun.  had  they  at  first  seen  his  brightness  wrapped 
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and  masked  in  a  cloud,  and  paid  a  yeberation  to  it,  how  would  thetr 
adorations  have  mounted  to  a  greater  point,  after  they  had  seen  it 
in  its  full  brightness,  shaking  on  those  rails,  and  chasing  away  the 
mists  before  it  I  what  a  profound  reverence  would  they  have  paid  it| 
when  they  beheld  it  in  its  glory  and  meridian  brightness!*'  Our 
reverence  to  God  in  all  our  addresses  to  him  will  arrive  to  greater 
degrees,  if  every  act  of  duty  be  ushered  in,  and  seasoned  with  the 
thoughts  of  GoQ  as  sitting  upon  a  throne  of  holiness ;  we  shall  have 
a  more  becoming  sense  of  our  own  vileness,  a  greater  ardor  to  his 
service,  a  deeper  respect  in  his  presence,  if  our  understanding  be 
more  cleared,  and  possessed  with  notions  of  this  perfection.  Thus 
take  a  view  of  Goa  in  this  part  of  his  glory,  before  you  fall  down 
before  his  throne,  and  assure  yourselves  you  will  find  your  hearts 
and  services  quickened  with  a  new  and  lively  spirit. 

4.  A  due  sense  of  this  perfection  in  God  would  produce  in  us  a 
fear  of  God,  and  arm  us  against  temptation  and  sin.  What  made 
the  heathen  so  wanton  and  loose,  but  the  representations  of  their 
cods  as  vicious  ?  Who  would  stick  at  adulteries,  and  more  pro- 
oigious  lusts,  that  can  take  a  pattern  for  them  from  the  person  he 
adores  for  a  deity  ?  Upon  which  account  Plato  would  have  poets 
banished  from  his  commonwealth,  because,  by  dressing  up  their  gods 
in  wanton  garbs  in  their  poems,  they  encouraged  wickedness  in  the 
people.  But  if  the  thoughts  of  God*s  holiness  were  impressed  upon 
us,  we  should  regard  sin  with  the  same  eye,  mark  it  with  the  same 
detestation  in  our  measures,  as  God  himself  doth.  So  far  as  we  are 
sensible  of  the  Divine  purity,  we  should  account  sin  vile  as  it  de- 
serves ;  we  should  hate  it  entirely,  without  a  grain  of  love  to  it,  and 
hate  it  perpetually  (Ps.  cxix.  104) :  "  Through  thy  precepts  I  get 
understanding,  therefore  I  hate  every  false  way."  He  looks  into 
God's  statute-book,  and  thereby  arrives  to  an  understanding  of  the 
purity  of  his  nature,  whence  his  hatred  of  iniquity  commenced. 
This  would  govern  our  motion,  check  our  vices ;  it  would  make  ua 
tremble  at  the  hissing  of  a  temptation :  when  a  corruption  did  but 

Eeep  out,  and  put  forth  its  head,  a  look  to  the  Divine  Purity  would 
e  attended  with  a  fresh  convoy  of  strength  to  resist  it  There  is  no 
such  fortification,  as  to  be  wrapped  up  in  the  sense  of  this :  this  would 
fill  us  with  an  awe  of  God ;  we  should  be  ashamed^o  admit  any  filthy 
thing  into  us,  which  we  know  is  detestable  to  his  pure  eye.  As  the  ap- 
proach of  a  grave  and  serious  man  makes  chUdren  hasten  their  trifles 
out  of  the  way ;  so  would  a  consideration  of  this  attribute  make  us  cast 
away  our  idols,  and  fling  away  our  ridiculous  thoughts  and  designs. 

5.  A  due  sense  of  this  perfection  would  inflame  us  with  a  vehe- 
ment desire  to  be  conformed  to  Him.  All  our  desires  would  be  ar- 
dent to  regulate  ourselves  according  to  this  pattern  of  holiness,  and 
goodness,  which  is  not  to  be  equalled;  the  contemplating  it  as  it 
shines  forth  in  the  face  of  Christy  will  "transform  us  into  the  same 
image"  (2  .Cor.  iii.  19).  Since  our  lapsed  state,  we  cannot  behold  the 
holiness  of  God  in  itself  without  affrightment ;  nor  is  it  an  object  of 
imitation,  but  as  tempered  in  Christ  to  our  view.  When  we  cannot^ 
without  blinding  ourselves,  look  upon  the  sun  in  its  brightness^  wf 

^  Amyrald.  BloraL  Tom.  V.  ix  462. 
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may  behold  it  througli  a  colored  glass,  whereby  the  lustre  of  it  is 
moaerated,  without  dazzling  our  eyes.  The  sense  of  it  will  fiirnish 
us  with  a  greatness  of  mind,  that  httle  things  will  be  contemned  by 
us ;  motives  of  a  greater  alloy  would  have  little  influence  upon  us ; 
we  should  have  the  highest  motives  to  every  duty,  and  motives  of 
the  same  strain  which  influence  the  angels  aoove.  It  would  ehange 
us,  not  only  into  an  angelical  nature,  but  a  divine  nature :  we  shoulcl 
act  Kke  men  of  another  sphere ;  as  if  we  had  received  our  original 
in  another  world,  and  seen  with  angels  the  ravishing  beauties  of 
heaven.  How  little  would  the  mean  employments  of  the  world  sink 
us  into  dirt  and  mud  I  How  often  hath  the  meditation  of  the  courage 
of  a  valiant  man,  or  acuteness  and  industry  of  a  learned  person, 
spurred  on  some  men  to  an  imitation  of  them,  and  transformed  them 
into  the  same  nature !  as  the  looking  upon  the  sun  imprints  an  image 
of  the  sun  upon  our  eye,  that  we  S€^m  to  behold  nothmg  but  the  sun 
a  while  afker.  The  view  of  the  Divine  purity  would  ml  us  with  a 
holy  generosity  to  imitate  him,  more  than  the  examples  of  the  best 
men  upon  earth.  It  was  a  saying  of  a  heathen,  that  "  if  virtue  were 
visible,  it  would  kindle  a  noble  flame  of  love  to  it  in  the  heart,  by 
its  ravishing  beauty."  Shall  the  infinite  purity  of  the  Author  of  ail 
virtue  come  short  of  the  strength  of  a  creature  ?  Can  we  not  render 
that  visible  to  us  by  freqtlent  meditation,  which,  though  it  be  invisi- 
ble in  his  nature,  is  made  visible  in  his  law,  in  his  ways,  in  his  Son  ? 
It  would  make  us  ready  to  obey  him,  since  we  know  ne  cannot  com- 
mand anything  that  is  sinful,  but  what  is  holy,  just,  and  good :  it 
would  put  all  our  affections  in  their  due  place,  elevate  them  above 
the  creature,  and  subject  them  to  the  Creator. 

6. '  It  would  make  us  patient  and  contented  under  all  God's  dispen- 
sations. All  penal  evils  are  the  fruits  of  his  holiness,  as  he  is  Judge 
and  Grovemor  of  the  world :  he  is  not  an  arbitrary  Judge,  nor  doth 
any  sentence  pronounced,  nor  warrant  for  execution  issue  from  him, 
but  what  bears  upon  it  a  stamp  of  the  righteousness  of  his  nature ; 
he  doth  nothing  by  passion  or  unrighteousness,  but  according  to  the 
eternal  law  of  his  own  unstained  nature,  which  is  the  rule  to  him  in 
his  works,  the  basis  and  foundation  of  his  throne  and  sovereign  do- 
ndnion  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  14) :  "  Justice,"  or  righteousness,  "  and  judg- 
ment are  the  habitation  of  thy  throne ;"  upon  these  his  sovereign 
S)wer  is  established :  so  that  there  can  be  no  just  complaint  or  in- 
ctment  brought  against  any  of  his  proceedings  with  men.  How 
doth  our  Saviour,  who  had  the  highest  apprehensions  of  God's  holi- 
ness, justify  God  in  his  deepest  distresses,  when  he  cried,  and  was 
not  answered  in  the  particular  he  desired,  in  that  prophetic  Psalm  of 
him  (Ps.  xxii.  2,  8),  "  I  cry  day  and  night,  but  thou  hearest  not  I'* 
Thou  seemest  to  be  deaf  to  all  my  petitions,  afar  off  "  from  the  words 
of  my  roaring ;  but  thou  art  holy ;  I  cast  no  blame  upon  thee :  all 
thy  dealings  are  squared  by  thy  holiness:  this  is  the  only  law  to 
thee ;  in  this  I  acquiesce.  It  is  part  of  thy  holiness  to  hide  thy  face 
from  mc,  to  show  thereby  thy  detestation  of  sin.  Our  Saviour  adores 
the  Divine  purity  in  his  shai^pest  agony,  and  a  like  sense  of  it  would 
guide  us  in  the  same  steps  to  acknowledge  and  glorify  it,  in  oui 
greatest  desertions  and  afflictions ;  especially  since  as  they  are  tho 
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fruit  of  the  holiness  of  his  nature,  so  thej  are  the  means  to  impart  to 
us  clearer  stamps  of  holiness,  according  to  that  in  himself,  which  ib 
the  original  copy  (Heb.  xii.  10).  He  melts  us  down  as  gold,  to  fit  ua 
ibr  the  receiving  a  new  impression,  to  mortify  the  affections  of  the 
flesh,  and  clothe  us  with  the  graces  of  his  Spirit.  The  due  sense  of 
this  would  make  us  to  submit  to  his  stroke,  and  to  wait  upon  h{m 
for  a  good  issue  of  his  dealings. 

Eochort  2.  Is  holiness  a  penection  of  the  Divine  nature  ?     Is  it  the 
glory  of  the  Deity  ?     Then  let  us  glorify  this  holiness  of  God.     Mo- 
»«s  glorifies  it  in  the  text,  and  glorifies  it  in  a  son^,  which  was  a 
<5opy  for  all  ages.     The  whole  corporation  of  seraphuns  have  their 
jQOUths  filled  with  the  praises  of  it.    The  saints,  whether  militant  on 
fsarth,  or  triumphant  in  heaven,  are  to  continue  the  same  acclama- 
tion, "Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  of  hosts"  (Rev.  iv.  8).    Neither 
jmgels  nor  glorified  spirits  exalt  at  the  same  rate  the  power  which 
Jbrmed  them  creatures,  nor  goodness  which  preserves  them  in  a 
"ulessed  immortality,  as  they  do  holiness,  which  they  bear  some  beams 
of  in  their  own  nature,  and  whereby  thev  are  capacitated  to  stand 
before  His  throne.     Upon  the  account  of  this,  a  debt  of  praise  is  de- 
manded of  all  rational  creatwes  by  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  xcix.  3),  "  Let 
them  praise  thy  great  and  terrible  name,  for  it  is  holy."    xTot  so 
much  for  the  greatness  of  his  Majesty,  or  the  treasures  oi  his  justice ; 
but  as  they  are  considered  in  conjunction  with  his  holiness,  which 
renders  them  beautiful ;  "  for  it  is  holy."    Grandeur  and  majesty, 
simply  in  themselves,  are  not  objects  of  praise,  nor  do  they  merit  the 
acclamations  of  men,  when  destitute  of  righteousness  :  this  only  ren- 
ders everyf^liing  else  adorable ;  and  this  adorns  the  Divine  greatness 
with  an  amiableness  flsa.  xii.  6) :  "  Great  is  the  Holy  One  of  Israel 
in  the  midst  of  thee ;    and  makes  his  might  worthy  of  praise  (Luke 
L  49).     In  honoring  this,  which  is  the  soul  and  spirit  of  all  the  rest, 
we  give  a  glory  to  all  the  perfections  which  constitute  and  beautify 
his  nature :  and  without  the  glorifying  this  we  glorify  nothing  of 
them,  though  we  should  extol  every  other  single  attribute  a  thousand 
times.     He  values  no  other  adoration  of  his  creatures,  unless  this  be 
interested,  nor  accepts  anything  as  a  glory  from  them  (Lev.  x.  3) 
"I  will  be  sanctified  in  them  that  come  near  me,  and  I  will  be  glori- 
fied :"  as  if  he  had  said,  In  manifesting  my  name  to  be  holy,  you 
truly,  you  only  honor  mo.    And  as  the  Scripture  seldom  speaks  of 
this  perfection  without  a  particular  emphasis,  it  teaches  us  not  to 
think  of  it  without  a  special  elevation  of  heart :  by  this  act  only, 
while  we  are  on  earth,  can  we  join  consort  with  the  angels  in  heaven ; 
he  that  doth  not  honor  it,  delight  in  it,  and  in  the  meditation  of  it, 
hath  no  resemblance  of  it ;  he  hath  none  of  the  image,  that  delights 
not  in  the  original.     Everything  of  God  is  glorious,  but  this  most  of 
all.     If  he  built  the  world  principally  for  anything,  it  was  for  the 
communication  of  his  goodness,  and  display  of  his  holiness.     He 
formed  the  rational  creature  to  manifest  his  holiness  in  tnat  law  4 
whereby  he  was  to  be  governed :  then  deprive  not  God  of  the  design 
of  his  own  glory.    We  honor  this  attribute, 

1.  When  we  make  it  the  ground  of  our  love  to  Goi    Not  be- 
cause he  is  gracious  to  us,  but  holy  in  himself.    As  God  honors  il^ 
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m  loving  himself  for  it,  we  should  honor  it,  by  pitching  onr  affections 
upon  him  chiefly  for  it  What  renders  God  amiable  to  himself 
should  render  him  loveljr  to  all  his  creatures  fisa.  xlii  21) :  "  The 
Lord  is  well  pleased  for  his  righteousness'  sake.  If  the  hatred  of 
evil  be  the  immediate  result  of  a  love  to  God,  then  the  peculiar  ob- 
ject or  term  of  our  love  to  God,  must  be  that  perfection  which  stands 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  hatred  of  evil  (Ps.  xcvii.  10) :  "  Ye  that 
love  the  Lord,  hate  evil."  When  we  honor  his  holiness  in  every 
stamp  and  impression  of  it :  his  law,  not  principaUv  because  of  its 
usefulness  to  us,  its  accommodateness  to  the  order  of  the  world,  but 
for  its  innate  purity ;  and  his  people,  not  for  our  interest  in  them,  so 
much  as  for  bearing  upon  them  this  ^litterinff  mark  of  the  Deity,  we 
honor  then  the  purity  of  the  Lawgiver,  and  the  excellency  of  the 
Sanctifier. 

2.  We  honor  it,  when  we  regard  chiefly  the  illustrious  appearance 
of  this  in  his  judgments  in  the  world.  In  a  case  of  temporal  judg- 
ment, Moses  celebrates  it  in  the  text ;  in  a  case  of  spiritual  judg- 
ments, the  angels  applaud  it  in  Isaiah.  All  his  severe  proceedings 
are  nothing  but  the  strong  breathings  of  this  attribute.  Purity  is 
the  flash  of  his  revenging  sword.  If  he  did  not  hate  evil,  his  ven- 
geance would  not  reach  the  committers  of  it.  He  is  a  "  refiner's  fire" 
in  the  day  of  his  anger  (Mai.  iii  2),  By  his  separating  judgments, 
"  he  takes  away  the  wipked  of  the  earth  like  dross"  (Ps.  cxix.  119), 
How  is  his  holiness  honored,  when  we  take  notice  of  his  sweeping 
out  the  rubbish  of  the  world  ;  how  he  suits  punishment  to  sin,  and 
discovers  his  hatred  of  the  matter  and  circumstances  of  the  evil,  in 
the  matter  and  circumstances  of  the  judgment.  This  perfection  is 
legible  in  every  stroke  of  his  sword ;  we  honor  it  when  we  read  the 
syllables  of  it,  and  not  by  standing  amazed  only  at  the  greatness  and 
severity  of  the  blow,  when  we  read  how  holv  ne. is  in  Ins  most  terri- 
ble dispensations :  for  as  in  them  God  magnifies  the  greatness  of  his 
power,  so  he  sanctifies  himself;  that  is,  declares  the  purity  of  his  na- 
ture as  a  revenger  of  all  impiety  (Ezek.  xxxviii  22,  23) ;  "  And  I 
will  plead  against  him  with  pestilence,  and  with  blood :  and  I  will 
rain  upon  him,  and  upon  his  bands,  and  upon  the  people  that  are 
with  him,  an  overflowing  rain  and  great  hailstones ;  fire,  and  brim- 
stone.    Thus  will  I  magnify  myself,  and  sanctify  myself." 

8.  We  honor  this  attribute,  when  we  take  notice  of  it  in  eveij 
accomplishment  of  his  promise,  and  every  grant  of  a  mercy.  His 
truth  is  but  a  branch  of  nis  righteousness,  a  slip  j5x)m  this  root.  He 
is  glorious  in  holiness  in  the  account  of  Moses,  oecause  he  "led  forth 
his  people  whom  he  had  redeemed"  (Exod.  xv.  13);  his  people  by  a 
covenant  with  their  fathers,  being  the  God  of  Moses,  the  God  of 
Israel,  and  the  God  of  their  fathers  (ver.  2).  "  My  God,  and  my 
fether's  God,  I  will  exalt  thee."  For  what  ?  for  his  faithfulness  to 
his  promise.  The  holiness  of  God,  which  Mary  (Luke  i.  49)  magni- 
fies, is  summed  up  in  this,  the  help  he  afforded  his  servant  israef  in  . 
the  "remembrance  of  his  mercy,  as  he  spake  to  our  jEa,thers,  to 
Abraham  and  his  seed  forever"  (ver.  54,  55).  The  certainty  of  his 
covenant  mercy  depends  upon  an  unchangeableness  of  his  holiness. 
What  are  "sure  mercies,"  (Isa.  Iv.  S),  are  holy  mercies  in  the  Septuar 
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ginf,  and  in  Acts  xiii.  34,  whicli  makes  that  translation  canonical 
His  nearness  to  answer  us,  when  we  call  upon  him  for  such  mercies^ 
is  a  fruit  of  the  holiness  of  his  name  and  nature  (Ps.clxv.  17).  "The 
Lord  is  holy  in  all  his  works ;  the  Lord  is  nigh  to  all  them  that  call 
upon  him."  Hannah,  after  a  return  of  prayer,  sets  a  particular  mark 
upon  this,  in  her  song  (1  Sam.  ii.  2) ;  "  There  is  none  holy  as  the 
Lord ;"  separated  from  all  dross,  firm  to  his  covenant,  and  righteous 
in  it  to  his  suppliants,  that  confide  in  him,  and  plead  his  word. 
When  we  observe  the  workings  of  this  in  every  return  of  prayer, 
we  honor  it ;  it  is  a  sign  the  mercy  is  really  a  return  of  prayer,  and 
not  a  mercy  of  course,  bearing  upon  it  only  the  characters  of  a  cona- 
mon  providence.  This  was  the  perfection  David  would  bless,  for  the 
catalogue  of  mercies  in  Ps.  ciii.  1,  &G. ;  "  Bless  his  holy  name."  Cer- 
tainly, one  reason  why  sincere  prayer  is  so  delightful  to  hina,  is 
because  it  puts  him  upon  the  exercise  of  this  his  beloved  perfection, 
which  he  so  much  delighteth  to  honor.  Since  God  acts  in  all  those 
as  the  governor  of  the  world,  we  honor  him  not,  unless  we  take 
notice  of  that  righteousness  which  fits  him  for  a  governor,  and  is  the 
inward  spring  of  all  his  motions  (Gen.  xviii.  25).  "  Shall  not  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right?"  It  was  his  design  in  his  pity  to 
Israel,  as  well  as  the  calamities  he  intended  against  the  heathens,  to 
be  "  sanctified  in  them ;  that  is,  declared  holy  in  his  merciful  as  well 
B8  his  judicial  procedure  (Ezra  xxxvi.  21,  2o\  Hereby  God  credits 
his  righteousness,  which  seemed  to  be  forgotten  by  the  one,  and  con- 
temned  by  the  other ;«  he  removes,  by  this,  all  suspicion  of  un£sdth- 
fulness  in  him. 

4.  We  honor  this  attribute,  when  we  trust  his  covenant,  and 
promise  against  outward  appearances.  Thus  our  Saviour,  in  the 
prophecy  of  him'  (Ps.  xxii.  2-4),  when  God  seemed  to  bpj  up  the 

fates  of  his  palace  against  the  entry  of  any  more  petitions,  this  attri* 
ute  proves  the  support  of  the  Redeemer's  soul;  "But  thou  art  holy, 

0  thou  that  inhabitest  the  praises  of  Israel :"  as  it  refers  to  what  goes 
before,  it  has  been  twice  explained ;  as  it  refers  to  what  follows,  it  is 
a  ground  of  trust;  "  Thou  inhabitest  the  praises  of  Israel :"  thou  hast 
had  the  praises  of  Israel  for  many  ages,  for  thy  holiness.  How? 
"Our  fathers  trusted  in  thee,  and  thou  didst  deliver  them;"  ihej 
honored  thy  holiness  by  their  trust,  and  thou  didst  honor  their  faith 
by  a  deliverance ;  thou  always  hadst  a  puritv  that  would  not  shame 
nor  confound  them.  I  will  trust  in  thee  as  thou  art  holy,  and  expect 
the  breaking  out  of  this  attribute  for  my  good  as  well  as  my  prede- 
cessors ;  "  Our  fathers  trusted  in  thee,"  &c. 

5.  We  honor  this  attribute,  when  we  show  a  greater  affection  to 
the  marks  of  his  holiness  in  times  of  the  greatest  contempt  of  it  As 
the  Psalmist  (Ps.  cxix.  126,  127);  "They  have  made  void  thy  law, 
therefore  I  love  thy  commandments  above  gold ;"  while  they  spuru 
at  the  purity  of  thy  law,  I  will  value  it  above  the  gold  they  possess; 

1  will  esteem  it  as  gold,  because  others  count  it  as  dross ;  by  their 
scorn  of  it,  my  love  to  it  shall  be  the  warmer;  and  my  hatred  of  ini- 
quity shall  be  the  sharper:  the  disdain  of  others  should  inflame  us 
with  a  zeal  and  fortitude  to  appear  in  behalf  'of  his  despised  honor. 

*  Sanot  in  loe» 
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We  honor  this  hohness  many  other  ways;  by  prepaiation  for  oiu 
addresses  to  him,  out  of  a  sense  of  his  purity;  when  we  imitate  it: 
as  He  honors  tis  by  "teaching  us  his  statutes  (Ps.  cxix.  135),  so  w€ 
honor  him  by  learning  and  observing  them.  When  we  beg  of  him 
to  show  himself  a  refiner  of  us,  to  make  us  more  conformable  to  him 
in  holiness,  and  bless  him  for  any  communication  of  it  to  us,  it  ren- 
ders us  beautiful  and  lovely  in  ms  sight.  To  conclude :  to  honor  it^ 
is  the  way  to  engage  it  for  us ;  to  give  it  the  glory  of  what  it  hath 
done,  by  the  arm  of  power  for  our  rescue  from  sin,  and  beating  down 
our  corruptions  at  his  feet,  is  the  way  to  see  more  of  its  marvellous 
works,  and  behold  a  clearer  brightness.  As  unthankfulness  makes 
him  withdraw  his  grace  (Rom.  i.  21,  24),  so  glorifying  him  causes 
him  to  impart  it  God  honors  men  in  the  same  way  they  honor 
him;  when  we  honor  him  by  acknowledging  his  purity,  he  will 
honor  us  by  communicating  of  it  to  us.  This  is  the  way  to  derive  a 
greater  excellency  to  our  souls. 

Exhort.  3.  Since  holiness  is  an  eminent  perfection  of  the  Divine 
nature,  let  us  labor  after  a  conformity  to  God  in  this  perfection.  The 
nature  of  God  is  presented  to  us  in  the  Scripture,  both  as  a  pattern 
to  imitate,  and  a  motive  to  persuade  the  creature  to  holiness  (1  John 
iii.  3 ;  Matt  v.  48 ;  Lev.  xi.  44 ;  1  Pet.  i.  15,  16).  Since  it  is,  there- 
fore, the  nature  of  God,  the  more  our  natures  are  beautified  with  it, 
the  more  like  we  are  to  the  Divine  nature.  It  is  not  the  pattern  of 
angels,  or  archangels,  that  our  Saviour,  or  his  apostle,  proposeth  for 
our  imitation;  but  the  original  of  all  purity,  God  himself;  the  same 
that  created  us,  to  be  imitated  by  us.  Noi*  is  an  equal  degree  of 
purity  enjoined  us;  though  we  are  to  be  pure,  and  perfect,  and  mer- 
ciful  as  God  is,  yet  not  essentially  so ;  for  that  woula  be  to  command 
us  an  im{>ossibility  in  itself;  as  much  as  to  order  us  to  cease  to  be 
ereatures,'and  commence  gods.  No  creature  can  be  essentially  holy 
but  by  participation  from  the  chief  Fountain  of  Holiness ;  but  we 
must  have  the  same  kind  of  holiness,  the  same  truth  of  holiness.  As 
a  short  line  may  be  as  straight  as  another,  though  it  parallel  it  not 
in  the  immense  length  of  it ;  a  copy  may  have  the  likeness  of  the 
original,  though  not  the  same  perfection ;  we  cannot  be  good,  with- 
out eyeing  some  exemplar  of  goodness  as  the  pattern.  If  o  pattern 
is  so  suitable  as  that  which  is  the  highest  goodness  and  purity.  That 
limner  that  would  draw  the  most  excellent  piece,  fixes  his  eyes  upon 
the  most  perfect  pattern.  He  that  would  be  a  good  orator,  or  poet, 
or  artificer,  considers  some  person  most  excellent  in  each  kind,  as 
the  object  of  his  imitation.  Who  so  fit  as  God  to  be  viewed  as  the 
pattern  of  holiness,  in  our  intendment  of,  and  endeavor  after  holi- 
ness ?  The  Stoics,  one  of  the  best  sects  of  philosophers,  advised  their 
disciples  to  pitch  upon  some  eminent  example  of  virtue,  according 
to  which  to  form  their  lives ;  as  Socrates,  &c.  But  true  holiness  doth 
not  only  endeavor  to  hve  the  life  of  a  good  man,  but  chooses  to  live 
a  divine  life;  as  before  the  man  was  "alienated  from  the  life  of  God" 
(Eph.  iv.  19),  so,  upon  his  return,  he  aspires  after  the  life  of  God.  To 
endeavor  to  be  like  a  good  man  is  to  make  one  image  like  another ; 
to  aet  our  clocks  by  other  clocks,  without  regarding  the  sun :  but 
true  holiness  consists  in  a  likeness  to  the  most  exact  sampler.    God 
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being  the  first  purity,  is  the  rule  as  well  as  the  spring  of  all  punty 
in  the  creature,  the  chief  and  first  object  of  imitation.  We  disown 
ourselves  to  be  his  creatures,  if  we  breathe  not  after  a  resemblance  to 
him  in  what  he  is  imitable.  There  was  in  man,  as  created  according 
to  God's  image,  a  natural  appetite  to  resemble  God :  it  was  at  fii^ 
planted  in  him  by  the  Author  of  his  nature.  The  devil's  temptation 
of  him  by  that  motive  to  transgress  the  law,  had  been  as  an  arrow 
shot  against  a  brazen  wall,  had  there  not  been  a  desire  of  some  like- 
ness to  his  Creator  engraven  upon  him  ^Gen.  iii.  5);  it  would  have 
had  no  more  influence  upon  nim,  than  it  could  have  had  upon  a 
mere  animal.  But  man  mistook  the  term ;  he  would  have  been  like 
God  in  knowledge,  whereas,  he  should  have  affected  a  greater  resem- 
blance of  him  in  puritj.  0  that  we  could  exemplify  God  in  our 
nature !  Precepts  may  instruct  us  more,  but  examples  affect  us  more; 
one  directs  us,  but  the  other  attracts  us.  What  can  be  more  attrac- 
tive of  our  imitation,  than  that  which  is  the  original  of  all  purity, 
both  in  men  and  angels?  This  conformity  to  nim  consists  in  an 
imitation  of  him, 

1.  In  his  law.  The  purity  of  his  nature  was  first  visible  in  this 
jlass;  hence,  it  is  called  a  ''holy"  law  (Eom.  vii.  12);  a  "pure"  law 
JPs.  xix.  8).    Holy  and  pure,  as  it  is  a  ray  of  the  pure  nature  of  the 

iwgiver.  When  our  lives  are  a  comment  upon  his  law,  they  are 
expressive  of  his  holiness:  we  conform  to  his  holiness  when  we  regu- 
late ourselves  by  his  law,  as  it  is  a  transcript  of  his  holiness :  we  do 
not  imitate  it,  when  we  do  a  thing  in  the  matter  of  it  agreeable  to 
that  holy  rule,  but  when  we  do  it  with  respect  to  the  purity  of  the 
Lawgiver  beaming  in  it  If  it  be  agreeable  to  God's  will,  and  con- 
venient for  some  design  of  our  own,  and  we  do  anything  only  with 
a  respect  to  that  design,  we  make  not  God's  holiness  discovered  in 
the  law  our  rule,  but  our  own  conveniency :  it  is  not  a  conformity  to 
God,  but  a  conformity  of  our  actions  to  self.  As  in  abstinence  from 
intemperate  courses,  not  because  the  holiness  of  God  in  his  law  hath 
prescribed  it,  but  because  the  health  of  our  bodies,  or  some  noble 
contentments  of  life,  require  it;  then  it  is  not  God's  holiness  that  is 
our  rule,  but  our  own  security,  conveniency,  or  something  else  which 
we  make  a  God  to  ourselves.  It  must  be  a  real  conformity  to  the 
law :  our  holiness  should  shine  as  really  in  the  practice,  as  God*s 
purity  doth  in  the  precept  God  hath  not  a  pretence  of  purity  in  his 
nature,  but  a  reality :  it  is  not  only  a  sudden  boiling  up  of  an  admi- 
ration of  him,  or  a  starting  wish  to  be  like  him,  from  some  sudden 
impression  upon  the  fancy,  which  is  a  mere  temporary  blaze,  but  a 
settled  temper  of  soul,  loving  everything  that  is  like  him,  doing 
things  out  of  a  firm  desire  to  resemble  his  purity  in  the  copy  he  hath 
set ;  not  a  resting  in  negatives,  but  aspiring  to  positives ;  holy  and 
harmless  are  distinct  things :  they  were  distinct  quahfications  in  our 
High  Priest  in  his  obedience  to  the  law  (Heb.  vil  26),  so  they  must 
be  in  us. 

2.  In  his  Christ  As  the  law  is  the  transcript,  so  Christ  is  the 
image  of  his  holiness :  the  glory  of  God  is  too  ds^zling  to  be  beheld 
by  us :  the  acute  eye  of  an  angel  is  too  weak  to  look  upon  that 
bright  aun  without  covering  his  face :  we  are  much  too  weaK  to  take 
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OUT  measures  from  that  purity  wliicli  is  infinite  in  his  nature.  But 
he  hath  made  his  Son  like  us,  that  by  the  imitation  of  him  in  that 
temper,  and  shadow  of  human  flesh,  we  may  arrive  to  a  resemblance 
of  him  (2  Cor.  iiL  18).  Then  there  is  a  conformity  to  him,  when 
that  which  Christ  did  is  drawn  in  lively  colors  in  the  soul  of  a  Chris- 
tian ;  when,  as  he  died  upon  the  cross,  we  die  to  our  sins ;  as  he  rose 
from  the  grave,  we  rise  from  our  lusts ;  as  he  ascended  on  high,  we 
mount  our  souls  thither ;  when  we  express  in  our  lives  what  shined 
in  his,  and  exemplify  in  our  hearts  what  he  acted  in  the  world,  and 
become  one  with  him,  as  he  was  separate  from  sinners.  The  holiness 
of  God  in  Christ  is  our  ultimate  pattern :  as  we  are  not  only  to  be- 
heve  in  Christ,  but  "  by  Christ  in  God"  (John  xiv.  1),  so  we  are  not 
only  to  imitate  Christ,  but  the  holiness  of  God  as  discovered  in  Christ 
And,  to  enforce  this  upon  us,  let  us  consider, 

(1.)  It  is  this  only  wherein  he  commands  our  imitation  of  him.  We 
are  not  commanded  to  be  mighty  and  wise,  as  God  is  mighty  and  wise: 
but  "  be  holy,  as  I  am  holy."  The  declarations  of  his  power  are  to 
enforce  our  subjection ;  those  of  his  wisdom,  to  encourage  our  direc* 
tion  by  him ;  but  this  only  to  attract  our  imitation.  When  he  saith, 
*'  I  am  holy,"  the  immediate  inference  he  makes,  is,  "  Be  ye  so  too," 
which  is  not  the  proper  instruction  from  any  other  perfection.*^  Man 
was  created  by  Divine  power,  and  harmonized  by  Divine  wisdom,  but 
not  after  them,  or  according  to  them,  as  the  true  image ;  this  was  the 
prerogative  of  Divine  holiness,  to  be  the  pattern  of  his  rational  crea- 
ture :  *-•  wisdom  and  power  were  subservient  to  this,  the  one  as  the  pencil, 
the  other  as  the  hand  that  moved  it.-  The  condition  of  a  creature  is 
too  mean  to  have  the  communications  of  the  Divine  essence;  the  true 
impressions  of  his  righteousness  and  goodness  we  are  only  capable  of. 
It  is  only  in  those  moral  perfections  we  are  said  to  resemble  God.  The 
devils,  tnose  impure  and  ruined  spirits,  are  nearer  to  him  in  strength 
and  knowledge  than  we  are ;  yet  in  regard  of  that  natural  and  intel- 
lectual perfection,  never  counted  like  him,  but  at  the  greatest  dis- 
tance from  him,  because  at  the  greatest  distance  from  his  purity. 
God  values  not  a  natural  might,  nor  an  acute  understanding,  nor 
vouchsafes  such  perfections  the  glorious  title  of  that  of  his  image. 
Plutarch  saith,  God  is  angry  with  those  that  imitate  his  thunder  or 
lightning,  his  works  of  majesty,  but  delighted  with  those  that  imitate 
his  virtue/  In  this  only  we  can  never  incur  any  Reproof  from  him, 
but  for  falling  short  of  him  and  his  glory.  Had  Aaam  endeavored 
after  an  imitation  of  this,  instead  of  that  of  Divine  knowledge,  he 
had  escaped  his  fall,  and  preserved  his  standing;  and  had  Lucifer 
wished  himself  like  God  in  this,  as  well  as  his  dominion,  he  had 
still  been  a  glorious  angel,  instead  of  being  now  a  ghastly  devil :  to 
reach  afljer  a  union  with  the  Supreme  Being,  in  regard  of  holiness, 
is  the  only  generous  and  commendable  ambition. 

(2.)  This  is  the  prime  way  of  honoring  God.  We  do  not  so  glorify 
God  by  elevated  admirations,  or  eloquent  expressions,  or  pompous 
services  of  him,  as  when  we  aspire  to  a  conversing  with  him  with 
unstained  spirits,  and  live  to  him  in  living  like  him.   The  angels  are 

'  *•  la  thia,"  saith  Plato,  "  God  is  iv  fiiau  izapadeiyfia.         •  Eph.  iv,  24.     OoL  iii  10 

t  Eugub.  iude  Perenni  Pbiloso.  Mb,  vL  cap.  6. 
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not  called  holy  for  applauding  his  purity,  but  confonning  to  it  The 
more  perfect  any  creature  is  in  the  rank  of  beings,  the  more  is  the 
Creator  honored ;  as  it  is  more  for  the  honor  of  God  to  create  an 
angel  or  man,  than  a  mere  animal ;  because  there  are  in  such  cleai*er 
characters  of  Divine  power  and  goodness,  than  in  those  that  are  in- 
ferior. The  more  perfect  any  creature  is  morally,  the  more  is  God 
glorified  by  that  creature ;  it  is  a  real  declaration,  that  God  is  the  best 
and  most  amiable  Being;  that  nothing  besides  him  is  valuable,  and 
worthy  to  be  object  of  our  imitation.  It  is  a  greater  honoring  of 
him,  than  the  highest  acts  of  devotion,  and  the  most  religious  bodily 
exercise,  or  the  singing  this  song  of  Moses  in  the  text,  with  a  trium- 
phant spirit ;  as  it  is  more  the  honor  of  a  father  to  be  imitated  in  hia 
virtues  by  his  son,  than  to  have  all  the  glavering  commendations  by 
the  ton^e  or  pen  of  a  vicious  and  debauched  child.  By  this  we 
honor  him  in  tnat  perfection  which  is  dearest  to  him,  ana  counted 
by  him  as  the  chief  est  glory  of  his  nature.  God  seems  to  accept  the 
glorifying  this  attribute,  as  if  it  were  a  real  addition  to  that  holiness 
which  is  mfinite  in  his  nature,  and  because  infinite,  cannot  admit  of 
any  increase:  and,  therefore,  the  word  sanctified  is  used  instead  of 

iflorified.  (Isa.  viii.  18),  "  Sanctify  the  Lord  of  Hosts  himself,  and 
et  him  be  your  fear,  and  let  him  be  your  dread."  And  (Isa.  xxix. 
23),  "  They  shall  sanctify  the  holy  One  of  Jacob,  and  fear  the  God 
of  Israel.  This  sanctihcation  of  God  is  by  the  fear  of  him,  which 
signifies  in  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  reverence  of  him, 
and  a  righteousness  before  him.  He  doth  not  say,  when  he  would 
have  his  power  or  wisdom  glorified,  Empower  me  or  make  me  wise; 
but  when  he  would  have  his  holiness  glorified  by  the  creature,  it  is. 
Sanctify  me ;  that  is,  manifest  the  purity  of  my  nature  by  the  holi- 
ness of  your  lives :  but  he  expresseth  it  in  such  a  term,  as  if  it  were 
an  addition  to  this  infinite  perfection ;  so  acceptable  it  is  to  him,  aa 
if  it  were  a  contribution  from  his  creature  for  the  enlarging  an  attri- 
bute so  pleasing  to  him,  and  so  glorious  in  his  eye.  It  is,  as  much 
as  in  the  creature  lies,  a  preserving  the  life  of  Goo,  since  this  perfec- 
tion is  his  hfe ;  and  that  ne  would  as  soon  part  with  his  life  as  part 
with  his  purity.  It  keeps  up  the  reputation  of  God  in  the  world,  and 
attracts  others  to  a  love  of  him ;  whereas,  unworthy  carriages  defame 
God  in  the  eyes  of  men,  and  bring  up  an  iU  report  of  him,  as  if  he 
were  such  an  one  as  those  that  profess  him,  ana  walk  unsuitably  to 
their  profession,  appear  to  be. 

(3.)  This  is  the  excellency  and  beauty  of  a  creature.  The  title  of 
"  beauty"  is  given  to  it  in  Ps.  ex,  8 ;  "  beauties,"  in  the  plural  numbeTi 
as  comprehending  it  in  all  other  beauties  whatsoever.  What  is  a 
Divine  excellency  cannot  be  a  creature's  deformity :  the  natural  beauty 
of  it  is  a  representation  of  the  Divinity ;  and  a  holy  man  ought  to  ei^ 
teem  himself  excellent  in  being  such  in  his  meastire.as  his  God  is, 
and  puts  his  principal  felicity  in  the  possession  of  the  same  purity  in 
truth.  This  is  the  refined  complexion  of  the  angels  that  stand  beibre 
his  throne.  The  devils  lost  their  comeliness  when  they  fell  from  it 
It  was  the  honor  of  the  human  nature  of  our  Saviour,  not  only  to  be 
united  to  the  Deity,  but  to  be  sanctified  by  it  He  was  "  fairer  than 
all  the  children  of  men,"  because  he  had  a  nolineas  above  the  children 
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rf  men :  "  grace  was  poured  into  his  lips"  (Ps.  xlv.  2).  It  was  the  jewel 
of  the  reasonable  nature  in  paradise:  conformity  to  God  was  man's 
original  happiness  in  his  created  state ;  and  what  was  natorallj  so, 
cannot  but  be  immutably  so  in  its  own  nature.  The  beauty  of  every 
copied  thing  consists  in  its  likeness  to  the  original ;  eyerything  hath 
more  of  loveliness,  as  it  hath  greater  impressions  of  its  first  pattern : 
in  this  regard  holiness  hath  more  of  beauty  on  it  than  the  whole 
creation,  because  it  partakes  of  a.  greater  excellency  of  God  than  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars.  No  greater  glory  can  be,  than  to  be  a  con« 
spicuous  and  visible  image  of  the  invisible^  and  holy,  and  blessed 
God.  As  this  is  the  splendor  of  all  the  Divine  attributes,  so  it  is  the 
flower  of  all  a  christian's  graces,  the  crown  of  all  religion :  it  is  the 
glory  of  the  Spirit.  In  this  regard  the  king's  daughter  is  said  to  be 
"  all  glorious  within"  (Ps.  xlv.  18).  It  is  more  excellent  than  the 
soul  itself  since  the  greatest  soul  is  but  a  defonned  piece  without  it : 
a  "  diamond  without  lustre."ff  What  are  the  noble  faculties  of  the 
soul  without  it,  but  as  a  curious  rusty  watch,  a  delicate  heap  of  dis* 
order  and  con^ion  ?  It  is  impossible  there  can  be  beauty  where  there 
are  a  multitude  of  '^  spots  and  wrinkles"  that  blemish  a  countenance 
(Eph.  V.  27).  It  can  never  be  in  its  true  brightness  but  when  it  is 
pjerfect  in  purity;  when  it  regains  what  it  was  possessed  of  by  crea- 
tion, and  dispossessed  of  by  the  fall,  and  recovers  its  primitive  temper. 
We  are  not  so  beautiful  by  being  the  work  of  God,  as  by  having  a 
stunp  of  God  upon  us.  Worldly  greatness  may  make  men  honor- 
able in  the  sight  of  creeping  worms.  Soft  lives,  ambitious  reaches, 
luxurious  pleasures,  and  a  pompous  rehgion,  render  no  man  excel- 
lent and  noble  in  the  sight  of  U-od :  this  is  not  the  excellency  and 
nobility  of  the  Deity  wmch  we  are  bound  to  resemble ;  other  lines 
of  a  Divine  image  must  be  drawn  in  us  to  render  us  truly  excel- 
lent. 

(4.)  It  is  our  life.  What  is  the  life  of  God  is  truly  the  life  of  «( 
rational  creature.^  The  life  of  the  body  consists  not  in  the  perfection 
of  its  members,  and  the  integrity  of  its  organs ;  these  remain  when 
the  body  becomes  a  carcass ;  but  in  the  presence  of  the  soul,  and  its 
vigorous  animation  of  every  part  to  perform  the  distinct  offices  be- 
longing to  each  of  them.  The  life  of  the  soul  consists  not  in  its 
being,  or  spiritual  substance,  or  the  excellency  of  its  faculties  of  im- 
derstanding  and  will,  but  in  the  moral  and  becoming  operations  of 
them.  The  spirit  is  only  "  life  because  of  righteousness  (Rom.  viii. 
10).  The  faculties  are  turned  by  it,  to  acquit  themselves  in  their 
functions,  according  to  the  wiU  of  God ;  the  absence  of  this  doth  not 
only  deform  the  soul,  but,  in  a  sort,  annihilate  it,  in  regard  of  its 
true  essence  and  end.  Grace  gives  a  Christian  being,  and  a  want  of 
it  is  the  want  of  a  true  being  (1  Cor.  xv.  10).  When  Adam  divested 
himself  of  his  original  righteousness,  he  came  under  the  force  of 
the  threatening,  in  regard  of  a  spiritual  death;  every  person  is 
"  morally  dead  whUe  he  lives"  an  unholy  life  (1  Tim.  v.  6).  What 
life  is  to  the  body,  that  is  righteousness  to  the  spirit ;  and  the  greater 
measure  of  holiness  it  hath,  the  more  of  life  it  hath,  because  it  is  in  a 

•  Vaoghaa  pp.  4, 6.  ^  Axuirald  in  Heb.  pp.  101, 102. 
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greater  nearness,  and  partakes  more  ftilly  of  the  fountain  of  life.  Ii 
not  that  the  most  worthy  life,  which  God  makes  most  account  o^ 
.without  which  his 'life  could  not  be  a  pleasant  and  blessed  life,  but  a 
life  worse  than  death  ?  What  a  miserable  life  is  that  of  the  men  of 
the  world,  that  are  carried,  with  greedy  inclinations,  to  all  manner 
of  unrighteousness,  whither  their  interests  or  their  lusts  invite  them  1 
The  most  beautiful  bod^  is  a  carcass,  and  the  most  honorable  person 
hath  but  a  brutish  life  (Ps.  xlix.  20) ;  miserable  creatures  when  their 
life  shall  be  extinct  without  a  Divine  rectitude,  when  all  other  things 
will  vanish  as  the  shadows  of  the  night  at  the  appearance  of  the  sun  I 
Holiness  is  our  life. 

(5.)  It  is  this  only  fits  us  for  communion  with  God.  Since  it  is 
our  beauty  and  our  life,  without  it  what  communion  can  an  excellent 
God  have  with  deformed  creatures ;  a  living  God  with  dead  creatures  ? 
"  Without  holiness  none  shall  see  God"  (Heb.  xii.  14).  The  creature 
must  be  stripped  of  his  unrighteousness,  or  God  of  his  purity,  before 
they  can  come  together.  Likeness  is  the  ground  of  communion,  and 
of  delight  in  it :  the  opposition  between  God  and  unholy  souls  is  as 
great  as  that  between  "  light  and  darkness"  (1  John  i.  6).  Divine  fruition 
is  not  so  much  by  a  union  of  presence  as  a  xmion  of  nature.  Heaven 
is  not  so  much  an  outward  as  an  inward  life ;  the  foundation  of  glory  is 
laid  in  grace ;  a  resemblance  to  God  is  our  vital  happiness,  without 
which  the  vision  of  God  would  not  be  so  much  as  a  cloudy  and  shjidowy 
happiness,  but  rather  a  torment  than  a  felicity ;  unless  we  be  of  a 
like  nature  to  God,  we  cannot  have  a  pleasing  fruition  of  him. 
Some  philosophers  think  that  if  our  bodies  were  of  the  same  nature 
with  the  heavens,  of  an  ethereal  substance,  the  nearness  to  the  sun 
would  cherish,  not  scorch  us.  Were  we  partakers  of  a  Divine 
nature,  we  might  enjoy  God  with  delight ;  whereas,  remaining  in 
our  unlikeness  to  him,  we  cannot  thiuK  of  him,  and  approach  to 
him  without  terror.  As  soon  as  sin  had  stripped  man  of  the  image 
of  God,  he  was  an  exUe  from  the  comfortable  presence  of  God,  un- 
worthy for  God  to  hold  any  correspondence  with :  he  can  no  more 
delight  in  a  defiled  person  that  a  man  can  take  a  toad  into  intimate 
converse  with  him  ;  he  would  hereby  discredit  his  own  nature,  and 
justify  our  impurity.  The  holiness  of  a  creature  only  prepares  him 
for  an  eternal  conjunction  with  God  in  glory.  Enoch's  walking 
with  God  was  the  cause  of  his  being  so  soon  wafted  to  the  place 
of  a  fiill  fruition  of  him ;  he  hath  as  much  delight  in  such  as  in 
heaven  itself;  one  is  his  habitation  as  well  as  the  other ;  the  one  is 
his  habitation  of  glory,  and  the  other  is  the  house  of  his  pleasure : 
if  he  dwell  in  Zion,  it  must  be  a  "  holy  mountain"  (Joel  iii.  17),  and 
the  members  of  Zion  must  be  upheld  in  their  rectitude  and  integrity 
before  they  be  "  set  before  the  face  of  God  forever"  (Ps.  xli.  12.) 
Such  are  styled  his  jewels,  his  portion,  as  if  he  lived  upon  them,  as 
'  a  man  upon  his  inheritance.  As  God  cannot  delight  in  us,  so  neither 
can  we  dehght  in  God  without  it  We  must  purify  ourselves  "  as 
he  is  pure,"  if  we  expect  to  "see  him  as  he  is,  in  the  comfortable 
glory  and  beauty  of  his  nature  (1  John  iii.  2,  8),  else  the  sight  of 
Bod  would  be  terrible  and  troublesome :  we  cannot  be  satisfira  with 
the  likeness  of  God  at  the  resurrection,  unless  we  have  a  righteoua- 
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ness  wherewith  to  "behold  his  face"  (Pa,  xvii.  15).  It  is  a  vain 
ixoaginatioQ  in  any  to  think  that  heaven  can  be  a  place  of  happiness 
to  him,  in  whose  eye  the  beauty  of  holiness  which  fills  and  adorns  it, 
is  an  unlovely  thing ;  or  that  any  can  have  a  satis&ction  in  that 
Divine  purity  which  is  loathsome  to  him  in  the  imitations  of  it.  We 
cannot  enjoy  him,  unless  we  resemble  him ;  nor  take  any  pleasure 
in  him,  if  we  were  with  him,  without  something  of  likeness  to  him. 
Holiness  fits  us  for  communion  with  Ood. 

(6.)  We  can  have  no  evidence  of  our  election  and  adoption  with- 
out it.  Conformity  to  God,  in  purity,  is  the  fruit  of  electing  love 
(Eph.  i.  4) ;  *>  He  hath  chosen  us  that  we  should  be  holv."  The 
goodness  of  the  fruit  evidenceth  the  nature  of  the  root :  this  is  the 
seal  that  assures  us  the  patent  is  the  authentic  grant  of  the  Prince. 
Whatsoever  is  holy,  speaks  itself  to  be  from  God ;  and  whosoever 
is  holy,  speaks  himself  to  belong  to  God.  This  is  the  only  evidence 
that  "  we  are  born  of  God"  (1  John  ii.  29).  The  subduing  our  souls 
to  him,  the  forming  us  into  a  resemblance  to  himself,  is  a  more  cer- 
tain sign  we  belong  to  him,  than  if  we  had,  with  Isaiah,  seen  his 
glory  in  the  vision,  with  all  his  train  of  angels  about  him.  This 
justifies  us  to  be  the  seed  of  God,  when  he  hath,  as  it  were,  taken  a 
slip  from  his  own  purity,  and  engrafted  it  in  our  spirits :  he  can 
never  own  us  for  his  children  without  his  mark,  the  stamp  of  holi- 
ness. The  deviVs  stamp  is  none  of  God's  badge.  Our  spiritual  ex- 
traction from  him  is  but  pretended,  unless  we  do  things  worthy  of 
so  illustrious  a  birth,  and  Decerning  the  honor  of  so  great  a  Father : 
what  evidence  can  we  eke  have  of  any  child-like  love  to  God,  since  the 
proper  act  of  love  is  to  imitate  the  object  of  our  affections  ?  And  that 
we  may  be  in  some  measure  like  to  God  in  this  excellent  perfection. 

1st-  Let  us  be  often  viewing  and  ruminating  on  the  holiness  of 
God,  especially  as  discovered  in  Christ  It  is  by  a  believing  medi- 
tation on  him,  that  we  are  "  changed  into  the  same  image"  (2  Cor. 
iiL  18).  We  can  think  often  of  nothing  that  is  excellent  in  the 
world,  but  it  draws  our  faculties  to  some  kind  of  suitable  operation ; 
and  why  should  not  such  an  excellent  idea  of  the  holiness  of  God  in, 
Christ  perfect  our  understandings,  and  awaken  all  the  powers  of  our 
souls  to  be  formed  to  actions  worthy  of  him?  A  painter  employed 
in  the  limning  some  excellent  piece,  has  not  only  his  pattern  before 
his  eyes,  but  his  eye  frequently  upon  the  pattern,  to  possess  his 
&ncy  to  draw  forth  an  exact  resemolance.  He  that  would  express 
the  image  of  God,  must  imprint  upon  his  mind  the  purity  of  his 
nature ;  cherish  it  in  his  thoughts,  that  the  excellent  beauty  of  it 
may  pass  from  his  understanding  to  his  affections,  and  from  his  affec* 
tions  to  his  practice.  How  can  we  arise  to  a  conformity  to  God  in 
Christ,  whose  most  holy  nature  we  seldom  glance  upon,  and  more 
rarely  sink  our  souls  into  the  depths  of  it  by  meditation  1  Be  fre- 
quent in  the  meditation  of  the  holiness  of  God. 

2d.  Let  us  often  exericse  ourselves  in  acts  of  love  to  God,  because 
of  this  perfection.  The  more  adoring  thoughts  we  have  of  God,  the 
more  delightfully  we  shall  aspire  to,  and  more  ravishingly  catch 
after,  anything  that  may  promote  the  more  full  draught  of  his 
Divine  image  m  our  hearts.    What  we  intensely  affect,  we  desire  to 
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be  as  near  to  as  we  can,  and  to  be  that  very  thing,  rather  than  our 
selves.  All  imitations  of  others  arise  from  an  intense  love  to  theil 
persons  or  excellencv.  When  the  soul  is  ravished  with  this  perfec- 
tion of  God,  it  will  desire  to  be  united  with  it;  to  have  it  drawn  in 
it,  more  than  to  have  its  own  being  continued  to  it ;  it  will  desire 
and  delight  in  its  own  being,  in  order  to  this  heavenly  and  spiintual 
work.  The  impressions  of  the  nature  of  God  upon  it,  and  tne  imi- 
tations of  the  nature  of  God  by  it,  will  be  more  desirable  than  any 
natural  perfection  whatsoever.  The  will  in  loving  is  rendered  like 
the  object  beloved;  is  turned  into  its  nature,*  and  imbibes  its  qual- 
ities. The  soul,  hj  loving  God,  will  find  itself  more  and  more  trans- 
formed into  the  Divine  image ;  whereas,  slighted  ensamples  are  never 
thought  worthy  of  imitation. 

8d.  Let  us  make  God  our  end.  Everj  man's  mind  forms  itself  to 
a  likeness  to  that  which  it  makes  its  chief  end.  An  earthly  soul  is 
as  drossy  as  the  earth  he  gapes  for;  an  ambitious  soul  is  as  elevated 
as  the  honor  he  reaches  at ;  the  same  characters  that  are  upon  the 
thing  aimed  at,  will  be  imprinted  upon  the  spirit  of  him  .that  aims 
at  it.  When  God  and  his  glory  are  made  our  end,  we  shall  find  a 
silent  likeness  pass  in  upon  us;  ^the  beauty  of  God  will  by  degrees 
enter  upon  our  souls. 

4th.  in  every  deliberate  action,  let  us  reflect  upon  the  Divine 
purity  as  a  pattern.    Let  us  examine  whether  anything  we  are 

f)rompted  unto  bear  an  impression  of  God  upon  it ;  whether  it  looks 
ike  a  thing  that  God  himself  would  do  in  tnat  case,  were  he  in  our 
natures  and  in  our  circumstances.  See  whether  it  hath  the  livery  of 
God  upon  it,  how  congruous  it  is  to  his  nature ;  whether,  and  in 
what  manner,  the  holiness  of  God  can  be  glorified  thereby;  and  let 
us  be  industrious  in  all  this;  for  can  such  an  imitation  be  easy  which 
is  resisted  by  the  constant  assaults  of  the  flesh,  which  is  discouraged 
by  our  own  ignorance,  and  depressed  by  our  faint  and  languishing 
desires  aflber  it  ?    01  happy  we,  if  there  were  such  a  heart  in  us  I 

Ecchort  4.  If  holiness  be  a  perfection  belonging  to  the  nature  of 
God  ;  then,  where  there  is  some  weak  conforitiitv  to  the  holiness  ot 
God,  let  us  labor  to  grow  up  in  it,  and  breathe  after  fuller  measures 
of  it.  The  more  likeness  we  have  to  him,  the  more  love  we  shall 
have  from  him.  Communion  will  be  suitable  to  our  imitation ; 
his  love  to  himself  in  his  essence,  will  cast  out  beams  of  love  to 
himself  in  his  image.  If  God  loves  holiness  in  a  lower  measure, 
much  more  will  be  love  it  in  a  higher  degree,  because  then  hia 
image  is  more  illustrious  and  beautiful,  and  comes  nearer  to  the 
lively  lineaments  of  his  own  infinite  purity.  Perfection  in  anything 
is  more  lovely  and  amiable  than  imperfection  in  any  state ;  and  the 
nearer  anythmg  arrives  to  perfection,  the  further  are  those  things 
separated  from  it  which  might  cool  an  afiection  to  it.  An  increase 
in  holiness  is  attended  with  a  manifestation  of  his  love  (John  xiv 
21) :  "  He  that  hath  my  commandments,  and  keeps  them,  he  it  is 
that  loves  me,  and  he  shall  be  loved  of  my  Father,  and  I  will  love 
him,  and  I  will  manifest  myself  to  him.'*  It  is  a  testimony  of  love 
b)  God,  and  God  will  not  be  behind-hand  with  the  creature  in  kind- 

i  Amor  naturam  induit,  et  mores  imUbit  rei  amaUa. 
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ness;  he  loves  a  holy  man  for  some  resemblance  to  bim  in  his 
nature ;  but  when  there  is  an  abounding  in  sanctified  dispositions 
suitable  to  it,  there  is  an  increase  of  favor ;  the  more  we  resemble 
the  original,  the  more  shall  we  enjoy  the  blessedness  of  that  original : 
as  any  partake  more  of  the  Divine  likeness,  they  partake  more  of 
the  Divme  happiness. 

Shchort  5.  Let  us  carry  ourselves  holily,  in  a  spiritual  manner,  in 
all  our  religious  approaches  to  God  (Ps.  xciii.  5) ;  "  Holiness  becomes 
thy  house,  O  Lord,  for  ever."  This  attribute  should  work  in  us  a 
deep  and  reverential  respect  to  God.  This  is  the  reason  rendered 
why  we  should  "  worship  at  his  footstool,"  in  the  lowest  posture  of 
humility  prostrate  before  him,  because  '*  he  is  holy"  (Ps.  xcix.  5). 
Shoes  must  be  put  off  from  our  feet  ^xod.  iii.  5),  that  is,  lusts  from 
our  affections,  everything  that  our  souls  are  clogged  and  bemired 
with,  as  the  shoe  is  with  dirt  He  is  not  willing  we  should 
(rffer  to  him  an  impure  soul,  mired  hearts,  rotten  carcasses,  putrefied 
in  vice,  rotten  in  iniquity ;  our  services  are  to  be  as  free  from  pro- 
faneness,  as  the  sacrinces  of  the  law  were  to  be  free  from  sickliness 
or  any  blemish.  Whatsoever  is  contrary  to  his  puritjr,  is  abhorred 
by  him,  and  unlovely  in  his  sight ;  and  can  meet  with  no  other 
success  at  his  hands,  but  a  disdainM  turning  away  both  of  his  eye 
and  ear  (Isa.  L  15).  Since  he  is  an  immense  purity,  he  will  reject 
from  his  presence,  and  from  having  any  communion  with  him,  all 
that  which  is  not  conformable  to  him ;  as  light  chases  away  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  and  will  not  mix  with  it.  If  we  **  stretch 
out"  our  "  hands  towards  him,"  we  must  "  put  iniquity  far  away 
from  us"  (Job  xi.  13,  14J ;  the  fruits  of  all  service  win  else  drop  oft 
to  nothing.  "  Then  shall  the  offering  of  Judah  and  Jeni^alem  be 
j)leasant  to  the  Lord" :  when?  when  the  heart  is  purged  >>y  Christ 
sitting  as  a  "purifier  of  silver"  (Mai.  iiL  3,  4).  Not  all  tlit  incense 
of  the  Indies  yield  him  so  sweet  a  savor,  as  one  spiritual  wjt  of  wor- 
ship from  a  heart  estranged  from  the  vHeness  of  the  ^orld,  and 
ravished  with  an  affection  to,  and  a  desire  of  imitating,  the  punty  of 
his  nature. 

Exhort.  6.  Let  us  address  for  holiness  to  God,  the  fomuaio  of  it. 
As  he  is  the  author  of  bodily  life  in  the  creature,  so  he  ii*  i.l»e  author 
of  his  own  life,  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul.  By  his  holineSH  he  makes 
men  holy,  as  the  sun  by  his  light  enlightens  tne  air.  He  is  not  only 
the  Holy  One,  but  our  Holy  One  (Isa.  xliii.  15) ;  "  The  Lord  that 
sanctifies  us"  (Levit.  xx.  8).  As  he  hath  mercy  to  parion  us,  so  he 
hath  holiness  to  purify  us,  the  excellency  of  being  a  sun  to  comfort 
us,  and  a  shield  to  protect  us,  giving  "  grace  and  glory"  (Ps.  ixxiv.* 
11).  Grace  whereby  we  may  have  communion  with  him  to  our 
comfort,  and  strength  against  our  spiritual  enemies  for  our  defence ; 
grace  as  ourpreparatory  to  glory,  and  grace  growing  up  till  it  ripen 
m  glory.  ELe  only  can  mould  us  into  a  Divine  frame ;  the  great 
original  can  only  derive  the  excellency  of  his  own  nature  to  us.  We 
are  too  low,  too  lame,  to  lift  up  ourselves  to  it ;  too  much  in  love 
with  our  own  deformity,  to  admit  of  this  beauty  without  a  heavenly 
power  inclining  our  desires  for  it,  our  affections  to  it,  our  willingness 
to  be  partakers  of  it    He  can  as  soon  set  the  beauty  of  holiness  in 
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a  deformed  heart,  as  the  beauty  of  harmony  in  a  confused  mase^ 
when  he  made  the  world.  He  can  as  soon  cause  the  light  of  purity 
to  rise  out  of  the  darkness  of  corruption,  as  frame  glorious  spirits  out 
of  the  insufficiency  of  nothing.  His  beauty  doth  not  decay ;  he 
hath  as  much  in  hmiself  now  as  he  had  in  his  eternity ;  he  is  as 
ready  to  impart  it,  as  he  was  at  the  creation ;  only  we  must  wait 
upon  him  for  it,  and  be  content  to  have  it  by  small  measures  and 
degrees.  There  is  no  fear  of  our  sanctification,  if  we  come  to  him 
as  a  God  of  holiness,  since  he  is  a  God  of  peace,  and  the  breach 
made  by  Adam  is  repaired  by  Christ  (1  Thess.  v.  23) :  **  And  the 
very  God  of  peace  sanctify  you  wholly,  &c.  He  restores  the  sanc- 
tifying Spirit  which  was  withdrawn  by  the  fall,  as  he  is  a  Gt)d  paci- 
fied, and  his  holiness  righted  by  the  Eedeemer.  The  beauty  of  it 
appears  in  its  smiles  upon  a  man  in  Christ,  and  is  as  ready  to  im- 
part itself  to  the  reconciled  creature,  as  before  justice  was  to  punish 
the  rebellious  one.  He  loves  to  send  forth  the  streams  of  this  per- 
fection into  created  channels,  more  than  any  else.  He  did  not  de- 
sign the  making  the  creature  so  powerful  as  he  might,  because 
Sower  is  not  such  an  excellency  in  his  own  nature,  but  as  it  is  con- 
ucted  and  managed  by  some  other  excellency.  Power  is  in- 
different, and  may  be  used  well  or  ill,  according  as  the  possessor 
of  it  is  righteous  or  unrighteous.  God  makes  not  the  creature  so 
powerful  as  he  might,  but  he  delights  to  make  the  creature  that 
waits  upon  him  as  holy  as  it  can  be ;  beginning  it  in  this  world,  and 
ripening  it  in  the  other.  It  is  from  him  we  must  expect  it,  and 
from  him  that  we  must  beg  it,  and  draw  arguments  from  the  holi- 
ness of  his  nature,  to  move  him  to  work  holiness  in  our  spirits ;  we 
cannpi  have  a  stronger  plea.  Purity  is  the  favorite  of  his  own  na- 
ture, auii  delights  itself  in  the  resemblances  of  it  in  the  creature. 
Let  us  also  go  to  God,  to  preserve  what  he  hath  already  wrought 
and  imparled.  As  we  cannot  attain  it,  so  we  cannot  maintain  it 
without  him.  God  gave  it  Adam,  and  he  lost  it;  when  God  gives 
it  us,  we  shall  lose  it  without  his  influencing  and  preserving  grace ; 
the  channel  will  be  without  a  stream,  if  the  fountain  do  not  bubble 
it  forth ;  and  the  streams  will  vanish,  if  the  fountain  doth  not  con- 
stanily  supply  them.  Let  us  apply  ourselves  to  him  for  holiness,  aa 
he  is  a  God  glorious  in  holiness ;  by  this  we  honor  God,  and  ad- 
vantage ourselves. 


DISCOURSE   XII. 

ON   THE    GOODNESS    OF    GCD. 

Klark  X.  18. — And  Jesua  said  uDto  him,  Why  oallest  thou  me  good'/     There  is  noai 

good  but  OQe,  that  is,  Gk)d. 

The  words  are  part  of  a  reply  of  our  Saviour  to  f  ae  young  man's 
petition  to  him:  a  certain  person  came  in  haste,  "running"'  as 
Deing  eager  for  satisfaction,  to  entreat  his  directions,  what  he  should 
do  to  inherit  everlasting  life ;  the  person  is  described  only  in  general 
(ver.  17),  "There  came  one,"  a  certain  man:  but  Luke  describes 
him  by  his  dignity  (Luke  xviii.  18),  "A  certain  ruler;"  one  of  au- 
thority among  the  Jews.  He  desires  of  him  an  answer  to  a  legal 
question,  "  What  he  should  do  ?"  or,  as  Matthew  hath  it,  "  What 
good  thing  shall  I  do,  that  I  may  have  eternal  life"  (Matt.  xix.  16\  ? 
He  imagined  everlasting  felicity  was  to  be  purchased  by  the  worts 
of  the  law ;  he  had  not  the  least  sentiments  of  feith :  Christ's  answer 
imphes,  there  was  no  hopes  of  the  happiness  of  another  world  by 
the  works  of  the  law,  unless  they  were  perfect,  and  answerable  to 
every  divine  precept.  He  doth  not  seem  to  have  any  ill,  or  hypo- 
critical intent  in  his  address  to  Christ;  not  to  tempt  him,  but 
to  be  instructed  by  him.  He  seems  to  come  with  an  ardent  desire, 
to  be  satisfied  in  his  demand ;  he  performed  a  solemn  act  of  respect 
to  him,  he  kneeled  to  him,  /©•'VTer^aoc,  prostrated  himself  upon  the 
ground ;  besides,  Christ  is  said  (ver.  21)  to  love  him,  which  had  been 
inconsistent  with  the  knowledge  Christ  had  of  the  hearts  and 
thoughts  of  men,  and  the  abhorrence  he  had  of  hypocrites,  had  he 
been  only  a  counterfeit  in  this  question.  But  the  first  reply  Christ 
makes  to  him,  respects  the  title  of  "  Good  Master,"  which  this  ruler 
gave  him  in  his  salutation. 

1st,  Some  think,  that  Christ  hereby  would  draw  him  to  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  him  as  God ;  you  acknowledge  me  "  good ;"  how 
come  you  to  salute  me  with  so  great  a  title,  since  you  do  not  afford 
it  to  your  greatest  doctors  ?  Lightfoot,  in  he.  observes,  that  the  title 
of  Rahbi  hone  is  not  in  all  the  TaJmud.  You  must  own  me  to  be 
Gt>d,  since  you  own  me  to  be  "good:"  goodness  being  a  tide  only 
due,  and  properly  belonging,  to  the  Supreme  Being.  If  you  take 
me  for  a  common  man,  with  what  conscience  can  you  salute  me  in 
a  manner  proper  to  God  ?  since  no  man  is  "good,"  no,  not  one,  but 
the  heart  of  man  is  evil  continually.  The  Arians  used  this  place, 
to  back  their  denying  the  Deity  of  Christ :  because,  say  they,  he 
did  not  acknowledge  himself  "  good,"  therefore  he  did  not  aclniow- 
ledge  himself  God.  But  he  doth  not  here  deny  his  Deity,  but  re- 
VOL.  n. — 14 
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proves  him  for  calling  him  good,  when  he  had  not  yet  confessed 
nim  to  be  more  than  a  man.*^  You  behold  my  flesh,  but  you  con- 
finder  not  the  fulness  of  my  Deity;  if  you  account  me  **good,"  ac- 
count me  God,  and  imagine  me  not  to  oe  a  simple  and  a  mere  mari.i 
He  disowns  not  his  own  Deity,  but  allures  tne  young  man  to  a 
confession  of  it.  Why  callest  thou  me  good,  since  thou  dost  not 
discover  any  apprehensions  of  my  being  more  than  a  man  ?  Though 
thou  comest  with  a  greater  esteem  to  me  than  is  commonly  en- 
tertained of  the  doctors  of  the  chair,  why  dost  thou  own  me  to  be 
"good,"  unless  thou  own  me  to  be  God?  If  Christ  had  denied 
himself  in  this  speech  to  be  "good,"  he  had  rather  entertained  this 
person  with  a  nrown  and  a  sharp  reproof  for  giving  him  a  title 
due  to  God  alone,  than  have  received  him  with  that  courtesy 
and  complaisance  as  he  did."*  Had  he  said,  there  is  none  "  good^ 
but  the  Father,  he  had  excluded  himself;  but  in  saying,  there  is 
none  "  good"  but  God,  he  comprehends  himsel£ 

2d.  Others  say,  that  Christ  had  no  intention  to  draw  him  to  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  Deity,  but  only  asserts  his  divine  authority 
or  miasion  from  God.  For  which  interpretation  Maldonat  calls  Cal- 
vin an  Arianizer.^  He  doth  not  here  assert  the  essence  of  his  Deity, 
but  the  authority  of  his  doctrine ;  as  if  he  should  have  said,  You  ao 
without  ground  give  me  the  title  of  "  good,"  unless  you  believe  I 
have  a  Divine  commission  for  what  I  declare  and  act.  Many  do  think 
me  an  impostor,  an  enemy  of  God,  and  a  friend  to  devils ;  you  must 
firmly  beueve  that  I  am  not  so,  as  your  rulers  report  me,  but  that  I 
am  sent  of  God,  and  authorized  by  him ;  you  cannot  else  give  me  thef 
title  of  good,  but  of  wicked.  And  the  reason  they  give  for  this  in- 
terpretation,  is,  because  it  is  a  question,  whether  any  of  the  apostles 
understood  him,  at  this  time,  to  be  God,  which  seems  to  have  no 
great  strength  in  it ;  since  not  only  the  devil  had  publicly  owned 
him  to  be  the  "  Holy  One  of  God"  (Luke  iv.  34^,  but  John  the  Bap- 
tist had  borne  record,  that  he  was  the  "  Son  of  God"  (John  i.  82,  84) ; 
and  before  this  time  Peter  had  confessed  him  openly,  in  the  hearing* 
of  the  rest  of  the  disciples,  that  he  was  "  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  th(j 
living  God"  (Matt.  xvi.  16).  But  I  think  Paraeus'  interpretation  ia 
best,  which  takes  in  both  those ;  either  you  are  serious  or  deceitful  in 
this  address;  if  you  are  serious,  why  do  you  call  me  **good,"  and 
make  bold  to  fix  so  great  a  title  upon  one  you  have  no  higher  thoughts 
of  than  a  mere  man?  Christ  takes  occasion  from  hence,  to  assert  God 
to  be  only  and  sovereignly  "  good :"  "  There  is  none  good  but  God,"® 
God  only  hath  the  honor  of  absolute  goodness,  and  none  but  God 
mexits  the  name  of  "  good."  A  heathen  could  say  much  after  the 
same  manner ;  All  other  things  are  far  from  the  nature  of  good ;  call 
none  else  good  but  God,  for  this  would  be  a  profane  error :  other 
things  are  only  good  in  opinion,  l)ut  have  not  tne  true  substance  of 
goodness:  he  is  *^good"  in  a  more  excellent  way  than  any  creature 
oan  be  denominated  " good"? 

1.  God  is  only  originally  good,  good  of  himself.     AH    created 

goodness  is  a  rivulet  from  this  fountain,  but  Divine  goodness  hath 

« 

k  Erasm.  in  he.        '  Augustin.        ■■  Hensiufi  in  Matt.        ■  Calvin  in  loc. 
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no  spring ;  God  depends  upon  no  other  for  his  goodness ;  he  hath  il 
in,  and  ol^  himself:  man  hath  no  goodness  from  himself  God  hath  no 
goodness  firom  without  himself:  his  goodness  is  no  more  derived  from 
another  than  his  being :  if  we  were  good  by  any  external  thing,  that 
thing  must  be  in  being  before  him,  or  after  him ;  if  before  him,  he 
was  not  then  himself  from  eternity ;  if  after  him,  he  was  not  good 
in  himself  from  eternity.  The  end  of  his  creating  things,  then,  was 
not  to  confer  a  goodness  upon  his  creatures,  but  to  partaJce  of  a  good- 
ness from  his  creatures.  God  is  good  by  and  in  himself,  since  all 
things  are  only  good  by  him;  and  all  that  goodness  which  is  in 
creatures,  id  but  the  breathing  of  his  own  goodness  upon  them :  they 
have  all  their  loveliness  from  the  same  hand  they  have  their  being 
from.  Though  by  creation  God  was  declared  good,  yet  he  was  not 
made  good  by  any,  or  by  all  the  creatures.  He  partakes  of  none, 
but  all  things  partake  of  him.  He  is  so  good,  that  he  gives  all,  and 
receives  nothing ;  only  good,  because  nothing  is  good  but  by  him : 
nothing  hath  a  goodness  but  from  him. 

2.  God  only  is  infinitely  good.  A  boundless  goodness  that  knows 
no  limits,  a  goodness  as  infinite  as  his  essence,  not  only  good'^  but 
best ;  not  only  good,  but  goodness  itself,  the  supreme  inconceivable 
goodness.  All  tnings  else  are  but  little  particles  of  God,  small  sparks 
irom  this  immense  flame,  sips  of  goodness  to  this  fountain.  Nothing 
that  is  good  by  his  influence  can  equal  him  who  is  good  by  himself: 
derived  goodness  can  never  equal  primitive  goodness.  Divine  good- 
ness communicates  itself  to  a  vast  number  of  creatures  in  various 
degrees ;  to  angels,  glorified  spirits,  men  on  earth,  to  every  creature ; 
and  when  it  hath  communicated  all  that  the  present  worla  is  capable 
0^  there  is  still  less  displayed,  than  left  to  enrich  another  world.  All 
possible  creatures  are  not  capable  of  exhausting  the  wealth,  the 
treasures,  that  Divine  bounty  is  filled  with. 

3.  Grod  is  only  perfectly  good,  because  only  infinitely  good.  He 
ts  good  without  indigence,  because  he  hath  the  whole  nature  of  good* 
Qess,  not  only  some  beams  that  may  admit  of  increase  of  degree. 
As  in  him  is  the  whole  nature  of  entity,  so  in  him  is  the  whole  na- 
ture of  excellency.  As  nothing  hath  an  absolute  perfect  being  but 
God,  so  nothing  hath  an  absolutely  perfect  goodness  but  God ;  as  the 
sun  hath  a  perfection  of  heat  in  it,  but  what  is  warmed  by  the  sun 
is  but  imperfectly  hot,  and  equals  not  the  sun  in  that  perfection  of 
heat  wherewith  it  is  naturally  endued.  The  goodness  of  Gx>d  is  the 
measure  and  rule  of  goodness  in  everything  else. 

4.  God  only  is  immutably  good.  Other  thiaffs  may  be  perpetually 
good  by  supernatural  power,  but  not  immutably  good  in  their  own 
nature.  Otner  things  are  not  so  gopd^but  they  may  be  bad ;  God 
is  so  good,  that  he  cannot  be  bad.  0!t  was  the  speech  of  a  philoso- 
pher, that  it  was  a  hard  thing  to  find  a  good  man,  yea,  impossible : 
out  though  it  were  possible  to  find  a  good  man,  he  woula  be  good 
but  for  some  moment,  or  a  short  time :  for  though  he  should  be  good 
at  this  instant,  it  was  above  the  nature  of  man  to  continue  in  a  habit 
of  goodness,  without 
of  QoJ  endureth 

4  Kugubin.  de  Peron.  Philoe.  lib.  v.  cap.  9.  p.  97.  ooL 
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ness,  as  the  sun,  which  the  heathens  called  the  visible  imsLge  of  the 
Divinity,  doth  with  light.  There  is  not  such  a  perpetual  light  in  the 
Bun  as  there  is  a  fiilness  of  goodness  in  God ;  "  no  variableness"  in 
him,  as  he  is  the  "Father  of  Lights"  (James  i.  17). 

Before  I  come  to  the  doctrine,  that  is,  the  chief  scope  of  i>he  words, 
some  remarks  may  be  made  upon  the  young  man's  question  and  cai> 
riage :  "  What  must  I  do  to  innerit  eternal  life  ?" 

1.  The  opinion  of  gaining  eternal  life  by  the  outward  observation 
of  the  law,  will  appear  very  unsatisfactory  to  an  inquisitive  con- 
science. This  ruler  affirmed,  and  certainly  did  confidently  believe, 
that  he  had  fulfilled  the  law  (ver.  20):  "All  this  have  1  observed 
from  my  youth ;"  yet  he  had  not  any  full  satisfection  in  his  own 
conscience ;  his  heart  misgave,  and  started  upon  some  sentiments  in 
him,  that  something  else  was  required,  and  what  he  had  done  mi^ht 
be  too  weak,  too  short  to  shoot  heaven's  lock  for  him.  And  to  that 
purpose  he  comes  to  Christ,  to  receive  instructions  for  the  piecing  up 
whatsoever  was  defective.  Whosoever  will  consider  the  nature  oi 
God,  and  the  relation  of  a  creature,  cannot  with  reason  think,  that 
eternal  life  was  of  itself  due  fi'om  God  as  a  recompense  to  Adam, 
had  he  persisted  in  a  state  of  innocence.  Who  can  think  so  great  a 
reward  due,  for  having  performed  that  which  a  creature  in  that  rela- 
tion was  obliged  to  do  ?  Can  any  man  think  another  obliged  to  con- 
vey an  inheritance  of  a  thousand  pounds  per  annum  upon  his  payment 
of  a  few  farthings,  unless  any  compact  appears  to  support  such  a 
conceit  ?  And  if  it  were  not  to  be  expected  in  the  integTity  of  na- 
ture, but  only  from  the  goodness  of  God,  how  can  it  be  expected  * 
since  the  revolt  of  man,  and  the  universal  deluge  of  natural  corrup- 
tion ?  God  owes  nothing  to  the  holiest  creature ;  what  he  gives  is  a 
present  from  his  bounty,  not  the  reward  of  the  creature's  merit.  And 
the  apostle  defies  all  creatures,  from  the  greatest  to  the  least,  from 
the  tallest  angel  to  the  lowest  shrub,  to  bring  out  any  one  creature 
that  hath  first  given  to  God  (Rom.  xi.  85) ;  "  Who  hath  first  given 
to  him,  and  it  shall  be  recompensed  to  him  again?"  The  duty  of  the 
creature,  and  God's  gift  of  eternal  life,  is  not  a  bargain  and  sale.  God 
gives  to  the  creature,  he  doth  not  properly  repay ;  for  he  that  repays 
hath  received  something  of  an  equal  value  and  worth  before.  W  hen 
God  crowns  angels  and  men,  he  bestows  upon  them  purely  what  is  his 
own,  not  what  is  theirs  by  merit  and  and  natural  obligation :  though 
indeed,  what  God  gives  by  virtue  of  a  promise  made  before,  is,  upon 
the  performance  of  the  condition,  due  by  gracious  obligation.  God 
was  not  indebted  to  man  in  innocence,  but  every  man's  conscience 
may  now  mind  him  that  he  is  not  upon  the  same  level  as  in  the  state 
of  integrity ;  and  that  he  cannot  expect  anything  from  God,  as  the 
salary  of  his  merit,  but  the  free  gitt  of  Divine  liberality.  Man  is 
obliged  to  the  practice  of  what  is  good,  both  from  the  excellency  of 
the  Divine  precepts,  and  the  duty  he  owes  to  God;  and  cannot, 
without  some  declaration  from  Gx)d,  hope  for  anv  other  reward,  than 
the  satisfaction  of  having  well  acquitted  himselt'' 

2.  It  is  the  disease  of  numan  nature,  since  its  corruption,  to  hope 
for  eternal  life  by  the  tenor  of  the  covenant  of  work&    Though  mis 

r  Amynuit,  Morale. 
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ruler's  ^conscience  was  not  thoroughly  satisfied  with  what  he  had 
done,  but  imagined  he  might,  for  ell  that,  fall  short  of  eternal  life, 
yet  he  still  hugs  the  imagination  of  obtaining  it  by  doing  (ver.  17) ; 
"  What  shall  1  do,  that  I  may  inherit  etemsJ  life  ?"  This  is  natural 
to  corrupted  man.  Cain  thought  to  be  accepted  for  the  Kike  of  his 
sacrifice ;  and,  when  he  found  his  mistake,  he  was  so  weary  of  seek- 

.  ing  happiness  by  doing,  that  he  would  court  misery  ^  murdering. 

^  AU  men  set  too  high  a  value  upon  their  own  servicesj  Sinful  crea 
tures  would  fsdn  make  God  a  debtor  to  them,  and  be  purchasers  of 
felicity :  they  would  not  have  it  conveyed  to  them  by  God's  sover^ 
eign  bountv,  but  by  an  obligation  of  justice  upon  the  value  of  their 
works.  The  heathens  thought  God  would  treat  men  according  to 
the  merit  of  their  services ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  they  should  have 
this  sentiment,  when  the  Jews,  educated  by  God  in  a  wiser  school, 
were  wedded  to  that  notion.  The  Pharisees  were  highly  fond  of  it : 
it  was  the  only  argument  they  used  in  prayer  for  Divine  blessing. 
You  have  one  of  them  boastinff  of  his  frequency  in  &8ting,  and  his 
exactness  in  paying  his  tithes  (Luke  xix.  12) ;  as  if  God  had  been 
beholden  to  him,  and  could  not,  without  manifest  wrong,  deny  him 
his  demand.  And  Paid  confesseth  it  to  be  his  own  sentiment  before 
his  conversion ;  he  accounted  this  "  righteousness  of  the  law  gain  tc 
him"  (PhiL  iii.  7) ;  he  thought,  by  this,  to  make  his  market  with 
God.  The  whole  nation  of  the  Jews  affected  it,"  compassing  sea  and 
land  to  make  out  a  righteousness  of  their  own,  as  the  Pharisees  did 
to  make  proselytes.  The  Papists  follow  their  steps,  and  dispute  for 
justification  by  the  merit  of  works,  and  find  out  another  Key  of 
works  of  supererogation,  to  unlock  heaven's  gate,  than  whatever  the 
Scripture  informed  us  of.  It  is  firom  hence,  also,  that  men  are  so 
ready  to  make  faith,  as  a  work,  the  cause  of  our  justification.  Man 
foolishly  thinks  he  hath  enough  to  set  up  himself  after  he  hath 
proved  bankrupt,  and  lost  all  his  estate.  This  imagination  is  bom 
with  us,  and  the  best  Christians  may  find  some  sparks  of  it  in  them- 
selves, when  there  are  springing  up  of  joy  in  their  hearts,  upon  the 
more  close  performance  of  one  duty  than  of  another ;  as  if  thev  had 
wiped  off  their  scores,  and  given  (rod  a  satis&ction  for  their  former 
neglects.  "  We  have  forsaken  all,  and  followed  thee,"  was  the  boast 
of  his  disciples :  "  What  shall  we  have,  therefore  ?"  was  a  branch  of 
this  root  (Matt  xix.  27).  VEtemal  life  is  a  gift,  not  by  any  obliga- 
tion of  right,  but  an  abundance  of  goodness ;  it  is  owing,  not  to  the 
dignity  of  our  works,  but  the  magnificent  bounty  of  the  Divine  ni^ 
ture,  and  must  be  sued  for  by  the  title  of  God's  promise,  not  by  the 
title  of  the  creature's  services.  \  We  may  observe, 

'8.  How  insufiftcient  are  some  assents  to  Divine  truth,  and  some  ex- 
pressions of  affection  to  Christ,  without  the  practice  of  christian  pre- 
cepts. This  man  addressed  Christ  with  a  profound  respect,  ackuow 
ledging  him  more  than  an  ordinary  person,  with  a  more  reverential 
carriage  than  we  read  any  of  his  dfisciples  paid  to  him  in  the  days  of 
his  flesh ;  he  fell  down  at  his  feet,  kissed  his  knees,  as  the  custom 
was,  when  they  would  testify  the  great  respect  they  had  to  any  emi- 
nent person,,  especially  to  their  rabbins.    All  this  some  think  to  be 

•  Bom.  X  S.  **  Gk>iog  about  to  establish  their  own  righteousaesa.* 
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included  in  the  ^ord  yofunerifiaact  He  seems  to  acknowledge  him 
Che  Messiah  by  giving  him  the  title  of  "  Good,"  a  title  thej  md  not 
mve  to  their  doctors  of  the  chair ;  he  breathes  out  his  opmion,  that 
he  was  able  to  instruct  him  beyond  the  ability  of  the  law ;  he  came 
with  a  more  than  ordinary  affection  to  him,  and  expectation  of  ad- 
vantage from  him,  evident  by  his  departing  sad,  when  his  expecta- 
tions were  frustrated  by  his  own  perversity  ;  it  was  a  sign  he  had  a 
high  esteem  of  him  from  whom  he  could  not  part  without  marks  of 
his  grief.  "What  was  the  cause  of  his  refusing  the  instructions  he  pre- 
tended such  an  affection  to  receive?  He  had  possessions  in  the  world. 
How  soon  do  a  few  drops  of  worldly  advantages  quench  the  first  sparks 
of  an  ill-grounded  love  to  Christ  1  How  vain  is  a  complimental  and 
cringing  devotion,  without  a  supreme  preference  of  God,  and  valuation 
of  Christ  above  every  outward  allurement.  We  may  observe  this, 
4.  We  should  never  admit  anything  to  be  ascribed  to  us,  which  ia 

E roper  to  God.  "  Why  callest  thou  me  ffood  ?  There  is  none  good 
ut  one,  that  is,  God."  If  you  do  not  acknowledge  me  God,  ascribe 
not  to  me  the  title  of  Good.  It  takes  off  all  those  titles  which  fawn- 
ing flatterers  give  to  men,  "  mighty,"  "  invincible"  to  princes,  "holi- 
ness* to  the  pope.  We  call  one  another  good,  without  considering 
how  evil ;  and  wise,  without  considering  how  foolish ;  mighty,  with- 
out considering  how  weak,  and  knowing,  without  considering  how 
ignorant  No  man,  but  hath  more  of  wickedness  than  goodness ; 
of  ignorance  than  knowledge ;  of  weakness  than  strength.  God  ia 
a  jealous  God  of  his  own  honor ;  he  will  not  have  the  creature  share 
with  him  in  his  royal  titles.  It  is  a  part  of  idolatary  to  give  men 
the  titles  which  are  due  to  God ;  a  kind  of  a  worship  of  the  creature 
together  with  the  Creator.  Worms  will  not  stand  out,  but  assault 
Herod  in  his  purple,  when  he  usurps  the  prerogative  of  God,  and 
prove  stiff  ana  invincible  vindicators  of  their  Creator's  honor,  when 
summoned  to  arms  by  the  Creator's  word  (Acts  xii.  22,  23). 

Doctrine.  The  observation  which  I  intend  to  prosecute,  is  this : — 
Pure  and  perfect  goodness  is  only  the  royal  prerogative  of  Grod ; 
goodness  is  a  choice  perfection  oi  the  Divine  nature.  This  is  the 
true  and  genuine  character  of  God ;  he  is  good,  he  is  goodness,  good 
in  himseli,  good  in  his  essence,  good  in  the  highest  degree,  possessing 
whatsoever  is  comely,  excellent,  desirable ;  the  highest  good,  becaoBe 
first  good:  whatsoever  is  perfect  goodness,  is  God;  whatsoever  ia 
truly  goodness  in  any  creature,  is  a  resemblance  of  God."  All  the 
names  of  God  are  comprehended  in  this  one  of  good.  Ail  gifts,  all 
variety  of  goodness,  are  contained  in  him  as  one  common  good.  He 
is  the  efficient  cause  of  all  good,  by  an  overflowing  goodness  of  his 
nature ;  he  refers  all  things  to  himself,  as  the  'jnd,  for  the  represen- 
tation of  his  own  goodness;  "Truly  God  is  good"  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  1). 
Certainly,  it  is  an  undoubted  truth ;  it  is  written  in  his  works  of  na- 
ture, and  his  acts  of  grace  (Exod.  xxxiv.  6).  "  He  is  abundant  in 
ffoodness."  And  every  thing  is  a  memorial,  not  of  some  few  sparks, 
But  of  liis  greater  goodness  (Ps.  cxlv.  7).  This  is  often  celebrated  in 
the  Psalms,  and  men  invited  more  tha,n  once,  to  sing  forth  the 
praises  of  it  (Ps.  cviL  8, 16,  21,  81).    It  may  better  be  admired  thaa 
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Bofficlentlj  spoken  of,  or  thought  ofj  as  it  merits.  It  is  discovered 
in  all  his  works,  as  the  goodness  of  a  tree  in  all  its  fruits ;  it  is  easy 
to  be  seen,  and  more  pleasant  to  be  contemplated.    In  general, 

1.  All  nations  in  the  world  have  acknowledged  God  good ;  Ti 
*JlfuBb¥  was  one  of  the  names  the  Platonists  expressed  him  by; 
and  good  and  God,  are  almost  the  same  words  in  our  language.  All 
as  readily  consented  in  the  notion  of  his  goodness,  as  in  that  of  his 
Deity.  Whatsoever  divisions  or  disputes  there  were  among  them  in 
the  other  perfections  of  God,  th^  all  agreed  in  this  without  dispute, 
saith  Synesius.  One  calls  him  V  enus,  in  regard  of  his  loveliness.' 
Another  calls  him  "Eqwta  love,  as  being  the  band  which  ties  all  things 
together./  No  perfection  of  the  Divine*  nature  is  more  eminentljr, 
nor  more  speedily  visible  in  the  whole  book  of  the  creation,  than  this. 
His  greatness  shmes  not  in  any  part  of  it,  where  his  goodness  doth 
not  as  gloriously  glister :  whatsoever  is  the  instrument  of  his  work, 
as  his  power ;  whatsoever  is  the  orderer  of  his  work,  as  his  wisdom ; 
yet  nothing  can  be  adored  as  the  motive  of  his  work,  but  the  good- 
ness of  his  nature.  This  only  could  induce  him  to  resolve  to  create : 
his  visdom  then  steps  in,  to  dispose  the  methods  of  what  he  resolved ; 
and  his  power  follows  to  execute,  what  his  wisdom  hath  disposed, 
and  his  goodness  designed.  His  power  in  making,  and  his  wis- 
dom in  ordering,  are  subservient  to  his  goodness ;  and  this  good- 
ness^ which  is  the  end  of  the  creation,  is  as  visible  to  the  eyes  of  men, 
as  legible  to  the  understanding  of  men,  as  his  power  m  forming 
them,  and  his  wisdom  in  tuning  them.  And  as  the  book  of  creation, 
so  the  records  of  his  government  must  needs  acquaint  them  with  a 
^reat  part  of  it,  when  they  have  often  beheld  him,  stretching.out  his 
hand,  io  supply  the  indigent,  relieve  the  oppressed,  and  punish  the 
oppressursB,  'Hna  give  them,  in  their  distresses,  what  might  "  fill  their 
hearts  wi*.b  tbod  and  gladness."  It  is  this  the  apostle  (Rom.  L  20, 
21,)  means  by  his  Godhead,  which  he  links  with  his  eternity  and 
power,  as  clearly  seen  in  the  things  that  are  made,  as  in  a  pure  glass, 
"  For  the  in^Isiole  things  of  him  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  are 
clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his 
eternal  power  and  Godhead."  The  Godhead  which  comprehends  the 
whole  nature  of  God  as  discoverable  to  his  creatures,  was  not  known, 
ea,  was  impossible  to  be  known,  by  the  works  of  creation.  There  had 
een  nothing  then  reserved  to  be  manifested  in  Christ :  but  his  good- 
ness, which  is  properly  meant  there  by  his  Godhead,  was  as  clearly 
visible  as  his  power.  The  apostle  upbraids  them  with  their  unthank- 
fiilnees,  and  argues  their  inexcusableness,  because  the  arm  of  his 
power  in  creation  made  no  due  impression  of  fear  npon  their  spirits, 
nor  the  beams  of  his  goodness  wrought  in  them  sufficient  sentiments 
of  gratitude.  Their  not  glorifying  God,  was  a  contempt  of  the  for- 
mer ;  and  their  not  being  thankful,  was  a  slight  of  the  latter.  God 
is  the  object  of  honor,  as  he  is  powerful,  and  the  object  of  thankful- 
ness properly  as  he  is  bountiful.  All  the  idolary  of  the  heathens, 
is  a  clear  t^atimony  of  their  common  sentiment  of  the  goodness  of 
God:  since  the  more  eminently  useful  any  person  was  in  some  ad- 
vantageous invention  for  the  oenefit  of  mankind,  they  thought  he 
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merited  a  rank  in  the  number  of  their  deities.  The  Italians  esteemed 
Pithagoras  a  god,  because  he  was  *i^««^^74*oio^:*  to  be  good  and 
useful,  was  an  approximation  to  the  Divine  nature.  Hence  it  was, 
that  when  the  Lystrians  saw  a  resemblance  of  the  Divine  goodness 
in  the  charitable  and  miraculous  cure  of  one  of  their  crippled  citi 
'iens,  presently  they  mistook  Paul  and  Barnabas  for  gods,  and  in- 
ferred from  thence  their  right  to  divine  worship,  inquiring  into  noth- 
ing else  but  the  visible  character  of  their  goodness  and  usefulness, 
to  capacitate  them  for  the  honor  of  a  sacrifice  (Acts  xiv.  8-11). 
Hence  it  was,  that  they  adored  those  creatures  that  were  a  common 
benefit,  as  the  sun  and  moon,  which  must  be  founded  upon  a  pre- 
existent  notion,  not  only  of  a  Being,  but  of  the  bounty  and  good- 
ness of  God,  which  was  naturally  implanted  in  them,  and  legible  in 
all  God's  works.  And  the  more  beneficial  anything  was  to  them^ 
and  the  more  sensible  advantages  they  received  from  it,  the  higher 
station  they  gave  it  in  the  rank  of  their  idols,  and  bestowed  upon  it 
a  more  solemn  worship :  an  absurd  mistake  to  think  everything  that 
was  sensibly  good  to  them,  to  be  God,  clothing  himself  in  such  a 
form  to  be  adored  by  them.  And  upon  this  account  the  Egyptians 
worshipped  God  under  the  figure  of  an  ox ;  and  the  East  Indians, 
in  some  parts  of  their  country,  deify  a  heifer,  intimating  the  good- 
ness of  God,  as  their  nourisher  and  preserver,  in  giving  them  com, 
whereof  the  ox  is  an  instrument  in  serving  for  ploughing,  and  pre- 
paring the  ground. 

2*  The  notion  of  goodness  is  inseparable  from  the  notion  of  a 
God.  We  cannot  own  the  existence  of  God,  but  we  must  confess 
also  the  goodness  of  his  nature.  Hence,  the  apostle  gives  to  his 
goodness  the  title  of  his  Godhead,  as  if  goodness  and  godhead  were 
convertible  terms  (Rom.  i.  20).  As  it  is  indissolubly  hnked  with  the 
being  of  a  Deity,  so  it  cannot  be  severed  from  the  notion  of  it :  we 
as  soon  undeify  him  by  denying  him  good,  as  by  denying  him  great: 
Opiimus,  Maximus,  the  best,  greatest,  was  the  name  whereby  the  Ro 
mans  entitled  Him.  His  nature  is  as  good,  as  it  is  majestic ;  so  doth 
the  Psalmist  join  them  (Ps.  cxlv.  6,  7),  "  I  will  declare  my  great- 
ness ;  they  shall  abundantly  utter  the  memory  of  thy  great  good- 
ness.'' They  considered  hisgoodness  before  his  greatnee^  in  putting 
Opiimus  before  Maximus  /greatness  without  sweetness,  is  an  xmruly 
and  aflSrighting  monster  in  the  world ;  like  a  vast  turbulent  sea,  al- 
ways casting  out  mire  and  dirt  Goodness  ia.the  brightness  and  love- 
liness of  our  majestical  Creator.  To  fancy  a  God  without  it,  is  to 
fancy  a  miserable,  scanty,  narrow-hearted,  savage  God,  and  so  an 
unlovely,  and  horrible  being :  for  he  is  not  a  God  that  is  not  good ; 
he  is  not  a  God  that  is  not  the  highest  ^ood :  infinite  goodness  ia 
more  nciiessary  to,  and  more  straitly  joined  with  an  infinite  Deity, 
than  infinite  power  and  infinite  wisdom:  we  cannot  conceive  him 
God,  unless  we  conceive  him  the  highest  good,  having  nothing  snpe 
rior  to  himself  in  goodness,  as  he  hath  nothing  superior  to  himself 
in  excellency  and  perfectioriD  No  man  can  possibly  form  a  notion 
of  God  in  his  mina,  and  y ef' form  a  notion  of  something  better  than 
God  J  for  whoever  thinks  anything  better  than  God,  fancieth  a  God 
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with  some  defect :  by  hoy  imich  the  better  he  thinks  that  thinff  to 
be,  by  so  much  the  more  imperfect  he  makes  God  in  his  thonghts. 
This  notion  of  the  goodness  of  God  was  so  natural,  that  some  philo- 
sophers and  others,  Deing  startled  at  the  evil  they  saw  in  the  world, 
&ncied,  besides  a  good  God,  an  evil  principle,  the  author  of  all  pun 
ishments  in  the  world.  This  was  ridiculous ;  for  those  two  must  be 
of  equal  power,  or  one  inferior  to  the  other ;  if  equal,  the  good  could 
do  nothing,  but  the  evil  one  would  restrain  him ;  and  the  evil  one 
could  do  nothing,  but  the  good  one  wotild  contradict  him ;  so  they 
would  be  always  contending,  and  never  conquering :  if  one  were  in- 
ferior to  the  other,  then,  there  would  be  nothing  but  what  that  superior 
ordered.  Good,  if  the  good  one  were  superior ;  and  nothing  but  evil, 
if  the  bad  one  were  superior.     In  the  prosecution  of  this,  let  us  see, 

I  What  this  goodness  is.  11.  Some  propositions  concerning  the 
nature  of  it.  III.  That  God  is  good.  iV.  The  manifestation  of  it 
in  creation,  providence,  and  redemption.     V.  The  use. 

L  What  this  goodness  is.  There  is  a  goodness  of  being,  which  is 
the  natural  perfection  of  a  thing ;  there  is  the  goodness  of  will,  which 
is  the  holiness,  and  righteousness  of  a  person ;  there  is  the  good- 
ne^  of  the  hand,  which  we  call  liberality,  or  beneficence,  a  doing 
good  to  others. 

1.  We  mean  not  by  this,  the  goodness  of  his  essence,  or  the  per- 
fection of  his  nature.  God  is  thus  good,  because  his  nature  is  in- 
finitely perfect ;  he  hath  all  things  requisite  to  the  completing  of  a 
most  perfect  and  sovereign  Being.  All  good  meets  in  nis  essence, 
as  all  water  meets  in  the  ocean.  Under  this  notion  all  the  attributes 
of  God,  ^ich  are  requisite  to  so  illustrious  a  Being,  are  compre- 
hended. All  things  that  are,  have  a  goodness  of  being  in  them,  de- 
rived to  them  by  the  power  of  God,  as  they  are  creatures ;  so  the 
devil  is  good,  as  he  is  a  creature  of  God's  making :  he  hath  a  natu- 
ral goodness,  but  not  a  moral  goodness :  when  he  fell  from  God,  he 
retained  his  natural  goodness  as  a  creature ;  because  he  did  not  cease 
to  be,  he  was  not  reduced  to  that  nothing,  from  whence  he  was 
I  drawn ;  but  he  ceased  to  be  morally  good,  being  stripped  of  his 
righteousness  by  his  apostasy ;  as  a  creature,  he  was  God  s  work ;  as 
a  creature,  he  remains  still  God's  work ;  and,  therefore,  as  a  creature, 
remains  still  good,  in  regard  of  his  created  being.  The  more  of  be- 
ing anything  hath,  the  more  of  this  sort  of  natural  goodness  it  hath 
and  so  the  devil  hath  more  of  this  natural  goodness  than  men  have ; 
because  he  hath  more  marks  of  the  excellency  of  God  upon  him,  in 
(  regard  of  the  greatness  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  extent  of  his 
power,  the  largeness  of  his  capacitjr,  and  the  acuteness  of  his  under- 
standing, which  are  natural  perfections  belonging  to  the  nature  of 
an  angel,  though  he  hath  lost  his  moral  perfections.  God  is  sove- 
reignly and  ''nfinitely  good  in  this  sort  of  goodness.  He  is  unsearch 
ably  perfect  (Job  xi.  7) ;  nothing  is  wanting  to  his  essence,  that  in 
necessary  to  the  perfection  of  it ;  yet  this  is  not  that  which  the  Scrip- 
ture expresseth  under  the  term  of  goodness,  but  a  perfection  of 
God's  nature  as  related  to  us,  and  which  he  pouretn  forth  upon 
all  his  creatures,  as  goodness  which  flows  from  this  natural  pe> 
fejiion  of  the  Deity. 
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2.  Nor  is  it  the  same  with  the  blessedness  of  God,  but  something 
flowing  from  his  blessedness.  Were  he  not  first  infinitely  blessec^ 
and  full  in  himself,  he  could  not  be  infinitely  good  and  diffusive  to 
js ;  had  he  not  an  infinite  abundance  in  his  own  nature,  he  could 
not  be  overflowing  to  his  creatures ;  had  i^ot  the  sun  a  fulness  of 
light  in  itseif,  and  the  sea  a  vastness  of  water,  the  one  could 
not  enrich  the  world  with  its  beams,  nor  the  other  fill  every  creelt 
with  its  waters. 

8.  Nor  is  it  the  same  with  the  holiness  of  Grod.  The  holiness  of 
God  is  the  rectitude  of  his  nature,  whereby  he  is  pure,  and  without 
spot  in  himself;  the  goodness  of  God  is  the  efflux  of  his  will,  where- 
by he  is  beneficial  to  his  creatures :  the  holiness  of  God  is  manifest 
in  his  rational  creatures;  but  the  goodness  of  God  extends  to  all  the 
works  of  his  hands.  His  holiness  beams  most  in  his  law ;  his  good- 
ness reacheth  to  everything  that  had  a  being  from  him  (Ps.  cxlv.  9) : 
"  The  Lord  is  good  to  all."  And  though  he  be  said  in  the  same 
Psalm  (ver.  17)  to  be  "  holy  in  all  his  works,"  it  is  to  be  understood 
of  his  bounty,  boimtiful  in  all  his  works ;  the  Hebrew  word  signify- 
ing both  holy  and  liberal,  and  the  margin  of  the  Bible  reads  it 
"  merciful '  or  **  bountiful." 

4.  Nor  is  this  goodness  of  God  the  same  with  the  mercy  of  God. 
Goodness  extends  to  more  objects  than  mercy ;  goodness  stretcheth 
itself  out  to  all  the  works  of  his  hands ;  mercy  extends  only  to  a 
miserable  object;  for  it  is  joined  with  a  sentiment  of  pitjr,  occa- 
sioned by  the  calamity  of  another.     The  mercy  of  God  is   exer- 

^  cised  about  those  that  merit  punishment ;  the  goodness  of  Gbd  ia 
exercised  upon  objects  that  have  not  merited  an3rthin^  contrary  to 
the  acts  of  nis  bounty.  Creation  is  an  act  of  goodness,  not  of 
mercy ;  providence  in  governing  some  part  of  the  world,  is  an  act 
of  goodness,  not  of  mercy.*     The  heavens,  saith  Austin,  need  the 

fpodness  of  God  to  govern  them,  but  not  the  mercy  of  God  to  le- 
ieve  them ;  the  earth  is  full  of  the  misery  of  man,  and  the  com- 
passions of  God ;  but  the  heavens  need  not  the  mercy  of  God  to 
pity  them,  because  they  are  not  miserable ;  though  they  need  the 
goodness  and  power  of  God  to  sustain  them ;  because,  as  creatures, 
they  are  impotent  without  him.  God*s  goodness  extends  to  the 
angels,  that  kept  their  standing,  and  to  man  in  innocence,  who  in 
that  state  stooa  not  in  need  of  mercy.  Goodness  and  mercy  are  dis- 
tinct, though  mercy  be  a  branch  of  goodness;  there  may  be  a  mani- 
festation of  goodness,  though  none  of  mercv.  Some  think  Christ 
had  been  incarnate,  had  not  man  fallen  :  had  it  been  so,  there  had 
been  a  manifestation  of  goodness  to  our  nature,  but  not  of  mercy, 
because  sin  had  not  made  our  natures  miserable.  The  devils  are 
monuments  of  God's  creating  goodness,  but  not  of  his  pardoning 
compassions.  The  grace  of  God  respects  the  rational  creature; 
mercy  the  miserable  creature ;  goodn<3ss  all  his  creatures,  brutes,  and 
the  senseless  plants,  as  well  as  reasonable  man. 

5.  By  goodness,  is  meant  the  bounty  of  God.  This  is  the  notion 
of  gooaness  in  the  world ;  when  we  say  a  good  man,  we  mean  either 
%  holy  man  in  his  life,  or  a  charitable  ana  liberal  man  in  the  man* 

*  Lombard  lib.  iv.  distinct.  46.  p.  286. 
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Igement  of  his  goods.  A  righteous  man,  and  a  good  man,  are  dis* 
tingoished  (Kom.  v.  7).  "  For  scarcely  for  a  righteous  man  will  one 
die ;  yet  for  a  good  man  one  would  even  dare  to  die ;"'  for  an  inno- 
cent man^  one  as  innocent  of  the  crime  as  himself  would  scarce  ven- 
ture his  life ;  but  for  a  good  man,  a  liberal,  tender-hearted  man,  that 
had  been  a  common  good  in  the  place  where  he  lived,  or  had  done 
another  as  great  a  benefit  as  life  itself  amounts  to;  a  man  out  of  grati- 
tude might  dare  to  die.  "  The  goodness  of  Q-od  is  his  inclination  to 
deal  well  and  bountifully  with  his  creatures."*^  It  is  that  whereby 
he  wills  there  should  be  something  besides  himself  for  his  own  glorv. 
Grod  is  good  himself,  and  to  himself,  i,  e.  highly  amiable  to  himaeli ; 
and,  therefore,  some  define  it  a  perfection  of  (3fod,  whereby  he  loves 
himiaelf  and  his  own  excellency ;  but  as  it  stands  in  relation  to  his 
creatures,  it  is  that  perfection  of  Q-od  whereby  he  delights  in  his 
works,  and  is  beneficial  to  them.  God  is  the  mghest  goodness,  be- 
caase  he  doth  not  act  for  his  own  profit,  but  for  his  creatures'  wel- 
fiure,  and  the  manifestation  of  his  own  goodness.  He  sends  out  his 
beams,  without  receiving  any  addition  to  himself,  or  substantial  ad- 
vanta^  from  his  creattuls.  It  is  from  this  perfection  that  he  loves 
whatsoever  is  good,  and  that  is  whatsoever  he  hath  made,  "for  every 
creature  of  God  is  good"  (1  Tim.  iv.  4) ;  every  creature  hath  some 
communications  from  him,  which  cannot  be  without  some  affection 
to  them ;  every  creature  hath  a  footstep  of  Divine  goodness  upon  it ; 
God,  therefore,  loves  that  goodness  in  the  creature,  else  he  would  not 
love  himself  God  hates  no  creature,  no,  not  the  devils  and  damned, 
as  creatures ;  he  is  not  an  enemy  to  them,  as  they  are  the  works  of 
his  hands ;  he  is  properly  an  enemy,  that  doth  simply  and  absolutely 
wish  evil  to  anotner ;  but  God  doth  not  absolutely  wish  evil  to  the 
damned ;  that  justice  that  he  inflicts  upon  tlem,  the  deserved  pun- 
ishment of  their  sin,  is  part  of  his  goodness,  as  shall  afterwards  be 
shown.®  This  is  the  most  pleasant  perfection  of  the  Divine  nature ; 
his  creating  power  amazes  us ;  his  conducting  wisdom  astonisheth 
us;  his  goodness,  as  furnishing  us  with  all  conveniences,  delights  us ; 
and  renders  both  his  amazing  power,  and  astonishing  wisdom,  de- 
lightful to  us.  As  the  sun,  bv  effecting  things,  is  an  emblem  of 
God's  power ;  by  discovering  things  to  us,  is  an  emblem  of  his  wis* 
dom ;  out  by  refreshing  and  comforting  us,  is  an  emblem  of  hi» 
goodness ;  and  without  this  refreshing  virtue  it  communicates  to  us, 
we  should  take  no  pleasure  in  the  creatures  it  produceth,  nor  in  the 
beauties  it  discovers.  As  God  is  great  and  powerful,  he  is  the  ob- 
ject of  our  understanding ;  but  as  good  and  bountiful,  he  is  the  ob- 
iect,of  our  love  and  desire. 
f  oTrhe  goodness  of  God  comprehends  all  his  attributes.  All  the 
acts  of  God  are  nothing  else  but  the  efiBuxes  of  his  goodness,  distin- 
guished  by  several  names,  according  to  the  objects  it  is  exercised 
about.  As  the  sea,  though  it  be  one  mass  of  water,  yet  we  distin* 
guish  it  by  several  names,  according  to  the  shores  it  washeth,  and 
beats  upon ;  as  the  British  and  German  Ocean,  though  all  be  one 
sea.  J^W  hen  Moses  longed  to  see  his  glory,  God  tells  him,  he  would 
givenim  a  prospect  of  his  goodness  (Ex.  xxxiiL  19) :  "  I  will  make 

^  Coooel  sum.  p.  50.  *  Cajetan  in  eeeimd.  Beouiid&  Qu.  S4.  Ar.  8. 
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all  n  .y  goodness  to  pass  before  thee."  His  goodness  is  his  gloTj'  and 
Godhead,  as  much  as  is  delightfully  visible  to  his  creatui  s,  and 
^whereby  he  doth  benefit  man :  "  I  will  cause  my  goodness,"  or  *  come- 
liness," as  Calvin  renders  it,  "to  pass  before  thee ;"  what  is  this^  but 
the  train  of  all  his  lovely  perfections  springing  from  his  goodness  ? 
the  whole  catalogue  of  mercy,  grace,  long-suflFering,  abundance  of 
truth,  summed  up  in  this  one  word  (Ex.  xxxiv.  6).  All  are  streams 
from  this  fountain ;  he  could  be  none  of  this,  were  he  not  first  good. 
When  it  confers  happiness  without  merit,  it  is  grace ;  when  it  be- 
stows happiness  against  merit,  it  is  mercy ;  when  he  bears  with  pro- 
voking rebels,  it  is  long-sufiering ;  when  he  performs  his  promise,  it 
is  truth ;  when  it  meets  with  a  person  to  vhom  it  is  not  obliged,  it 
is  grace ;  when  he  meets  with  a  person  in  the  world,  to  which  he 
ham  obliged  himself  by  promise,  it  is  truth  ;<*  when  it  commiserates 
a  distressed  person,  it  is  pity ;  when  it  supplies  an  indigent  person, 
it  is  bounty ;  when  it  succors  an  innocent  person,  it  is  righteousness ; 
and  when  it  pardons  a  penitent  person,  it  is  mercy  ;  all  summed  up 
in  this  one  name  of  goodness ;  and  the  Psalmist  expressetli  the  same 
sentiment  in  the  same  words  (Ps.  cxlv.  7,  8) :  "  They  shall  abxmdantly 
utter  the  memory  of  thy  great  goodness,  and  shall  sing  of  thy  right- 
eousness. The  fiord  is  gracious  and  full  of  compassion,  slow  to  anger, 
and  of  great  mercy ;  the  Lord  is  good  to  all,  and  his  tender  mercies 
are  over  his  works."  He  is  first  good,  and  then  compasssionate. 
Righteousness  is  often  in  Scripture  taken,  not  for  Justice,  but  charita- 
bleness ;  this  attribute,  saith  one,®  is  so  fiill  of  God,  that  it  doth  deify- 
all  the  rest,  and  verify  the  adorableness  of  him.  His  wisdom  might 
contrive  against  us,  his  power  bear  too  hard  upon  us ;  one  might  be 
too  hard  for  an  ignorant,  and  the  other  too  mighty  for  an  impotent 
creature ;  his  holiness  %ould  scare  an  impure  and  guilty  creature, 
but  his  goodness  conducts  them  all  for  us,  and  makes  them  aU  amia- 
ble to  us ;  whatever  comeliness  they  have  in  the  eye  of  a  creature, 
whatever  comfort  they  afibrd  to  the  heart  of  a  creature,  we  are  ob- 
liged for  all  to  his  goodness.  This  puts  all  the  rest  upon  a  delight- 
ful exercise;  this  makes  his  wisdom  design  for  us,  and  this  makes 
his  power  to  act  for  us ;  this  veils  his  holiness  from  affrighting  us, 
and  this  spirits  his  mercy  to  relieve  us :  all  his  acts  towards  man, 
are  but  the  workmanship  of  this.^  What  moved  him  at  first  to  cre- 
ate the  world  out  of  nothing,  and  erect  so  noble  a  creatuie  as  man, 
endowed  with  such  excellent  gifts ;  was  it  not  his  goodness  ?  what 
made  him  separate  his  Son  ta  be  a  sacrifice  for  us,  aft^r  we  had  en- 
deavored to  rase  out  the  first  marks  of  his  favor ;  was  it  not  a  strong 
bubbling  of  goodness  ?  What  moves  him  to  reduce  a  fallen  crea- 
ture to  the  due  sense  of  his  duty,  and  at  laet  bring  him  to  an  eter- 
nal felicity ;  is  it  not,  only  his  goodness  ?  Ml?nis  is  the  captain  attri- 
bute that  l^.ads  the  rest  to  act.  This  attends  them,  and  spirits  them 
in  all  his  ways  of  acting.  This  is  the  complement  and  perfection  of 
all  his  works ;  hail  it  not  been  for  this,  which  set  all  the  rest  on  work, 
nothing  of  his  wonders  had  been  seen  in  creation,  nothing  of  his 
compassions  had  been  seen  in  redemptionr^ 

<  Herle  upon  Wisdom,  cap.  6.  pp.  41,  42.  •  Ingelo  BentiYolio,  aod  Una  Bo-)k 

lY.  pp.  260,  261.  ^  DatUe,  Melang.  Part  II.  pp.  704,  706. 
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n.  The  second  thing  is,  some  propositions  to  explain  the  nature 
of  this  goodness. 

1.  He  is  good  by  his  own  essence.  God  is  not  only  good  in  his 
essence,  but  good  by  his  essence ;  the  essence  of  "  every  created 
being  is  good ;"  so  the  unerring  God  pronounced  everything  which 
he  had  made  (Gen.  i.  31).  The  essence  of  the  worst  creatures,  yea, 
of  the  impure  and  savage  devils,  is  good ;  but  they  are  not  ^ood 
per  essentiam^  for  then  the^'  could  not  be  bad,  malicious,  and  ojpres- 
sive.  God  is  good,  as  he  is  God ;  and  therefore  good  by  himseli,  and 
from  himself,  not  by  participation  from  another ;  he  made  every  thine 
good,  but  none  made  him  good ;  since  his  goodness  was  not  received 
from  another,  he  is  good  by  his  own  nature.  He  could  not  receive 
it  from  the  things  he  created,  they  are  later  than  he ;  since  they  re- 
ceived all  from  him,  they  could  bestow  nothing  on  him ;  and  no  God 
preceded  him,  in  whose  inheritance  and  treasures  of  goodness,  he 
could  be  a  successor;  he  is  absolutely  his  own  goodness,  he  needed 
none  to  make  him  good ;  but  all  things  needed  him,  to  be  good 
by  him.  Creatures  are  good  by  being  made  so  by  him,  and  cleav- 
ing to  him ;  he  is  'good  without  cleaving  to  any  goodness  without 
him.  Goodness  is  not  a  quality  in  him,  but  a  nature ;  not  a  habit 
added  to  his  essence,  but  his  essence  itself;  he  is  not  first  God,  and 
then  afterwards  good;  but  he  is  good  as  he  is  God;  his  essence, 
being  one  and  the  same,  is  formally  and  equally  God  and  good.8 
'Jvtuytxdoi^^  "good  of  himself,"  was  one  of  the  names  the  jPlato- 
nists  gave  him.  He  is  essentially  good  in  his  own  nature,  and  not 
by  any  outward  action  which  follows  his  essence.  He  is  an  inde- 
pendent Being,  and  hath  nothing  of  goodness  or  happiness  from  any- 
thing without  him,  or  anything  he  doth  act  about.  K  he  were  not 
good  by  his  essence,  he  could  not  be  eternally  good,  he  could  not  be 
the  first  good ;  he  would  have  something  before  him,  from  whence 
he  derive!  that  goodness  wherewith  he  is  possessed ;  nor  could  he 
be  perfectly  good,  for  he  could  not  be  equally  good  to  that  from 
whom  he  derived  his  goodness ;  no  star,  no  splendid  body,  that  de- 
rives 4ight  from  the  sun,  doth  equal  that  sun  by  which  it  is  enlight- 
ened. Hence  his  goodness  must  be  infinite,  and  circumscribed  by 
no  limits ;  the  exercise  of  his  goodness  may  be  limited  by  hiraseli ; 
but  his  goodness,  the  j)rinciple,  cannot ;  for  since  his  essence  is  infi- 
nite, and  his  goodness  is  not  distinguished  from  his  essence,  it  is  in- 
finite also ;  if  it  were  limited,  it  were  finite ;  he  cannot  be  bounded 
by  anything  without  him ;  if  so,  then  he  were  not  God,  because  he 
woidd  have  something  superior  to  him,  to  put  bars  in  his  way ;  if 
there  were  anything  to  fix  him,  it  must  be  a  good  or  evil  hieing ; 
good  it  cannot  be,  for  it  is  the  property  of  goodness  to  encourage 
goodness,  not  to  bound  it ;  evil  it  cannot  be,  for  then  it  would  ex- 
tinguish goodness,  as  well  as  limit  it ;  it  would  not  be  content  with 
the  circumscribing  it,  without  destroying  it ;  for  it  is  the  nature  of 
every  contrary,  to  endeavor  the  destruction  of  its  opposite.  He  itf 
essentially  good  by  his  own  essence ;  therefore,  good  of  himself; 
therefore,  eternally  good ;  and  therefore,  abundantly  good. 

2.  God  is  the  prime  and  chief  goodness.    Being  good  fer  ae,  and 

i  Fioiu.  Epiet  lilx  zi.  epiftt  80. 
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by  hia  own  essence,  he  must  needs  be  the  chief  goodness,  in  whom 
there  (jan  be  nothing  but  good,  firom  whom  there  can  proceed  LOthinfl 
but  good,  to  whom  all  good  whatsoever  must  be  referred,  as  the  finw 
cause  of  all  good.  As  he  is  the  chief  Being,  so  he  is  the  chief  good; 
and  as  we  rise  by  steps  from  the  existence  of  created  things,  to  ac- 
knowledge  one  Supreme  Being,  which  is  God,  so  we  mount  bv  steps 
from  the  consideration  of  the  goodness  of  created  things,  to  actnowl- 
edge  one  Infinite  Ocean  of  sovereign  goodness,  whencp  the  streams 
of  created  goodness  are  derived.  When  we  behold  thmgs  that  par- 
take of  goodness  from  another,  we  must  acquiesce  m  one  that  hath 
goodness  by  participation  from  no  other,  but  originally  from  himself 
and  therefore  supremely  in  himself  above  all  other  things :  so  that, 
as  nothing  greater  and  more  majestic  can  be  imagined,  so  also 
nothing  better  and  mpre  excellent  can  be  conceived  than  God. 
Nothing  can  add  to  him,  or  make  him  better  than  he  is ;  nothing 
can  detract  from  him,  to  makjs  him  worse ;  nothing  can  be  added  to 
him,  nothing  can  be  severed  from  him ;  no  created  good  can  render 
him  more  excellent ;  no  evil,  from  any  creature,  can  render  him 
less  excellent ;  "  our  goodness  extends  not  to  him"  (Ps.  xvL  2) ; 
'Smrickedness  may  hurt  a  man,  as  we  are,  and  our  righteousness  may 
profit  the  son  of  man ;  but,  if  we  be  righteous,  what  give  we  to  Him, 
or  what  receives  he  at  our  hands"  (Job  xxxv.  7,  8)  /  as  he  hath  no 
superior  in  place  above  him,  so,  being  chief  of  all,  he  cannot  be  made 
Detter  bv  any  inferior  to  him.  How  can  he  be  made  better  by  any 
that  hath  from  himself  all  that  he  hath  ?  The  goodness  of  a  creature 
may  be  changed,  but  the  goodness  of  the  Creator  is  immutable; 
he  ]s  always  like  himself,  so  good  that  he  cannot  be  evil,  as  he  is  so 
blessed  that  he  cannot  be  miserable.  Nothing  is  good  but  Gbd,  be- 
cause nothing  is  of  itself  but  God ;  as  all  things,  being  from  nothing, 
are  nothing  in  comparison  of  God,  so  all  things,  being  from  nothing, 
are  scanty  and  evil  in  comparison  of  God.  If  anything  had  been, 
eau  Deo^  God  being  the  matter  of  it,  it  had  been  as  good  as  (xod  is; 
but  since  the  principle,  whence  all  things  were  drawn,  was  nothing, 
though  the  efficient  cause  by  which  they  were  extracted  from  nothing 
was  God,  they  are  as  nothing  in  goodness,  and  not  estimable  in  com- 
parison of  God  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  25) :  "  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee?" 
&c.  God  is  all  good ;  every  creature  hath  a  distinct  variety  of  good- 
ness :  God  distinctly  pronounced  every  day's  work  in  the  creation 
**  good."  Food  communicates  the  goodness  of  its  nourishing  virtue 
to  our  bodies;  flowers  the  goodness  of  their  odors  to  our  smell; 
every  creature  a  goodness  of  comeliness  to  our  sight;  plants  the 
goo(mess  of  healing  qualities  for  our  cure ;  and  all  derive  from  them- 
selves a  goodness  of  knowledge,  objectively  to  our  understandings* 
The  sun,  by  one  sort  of  goodness,  warms  us ;  metals  enrich  us ;  hv- 
ing  creatures  sustain  us,  and  delight  us  by  another ;  all  those  have 
distinct  kinds  of  goodness,  which  are  eminently  summed  up  in  God, 
and  are  all  but  parts  of  his  immense  goodness.  It  is  he  that  en- 
lightens us  by  his  sun,  nourisheth  us  by  bread  (Matt  iv.  4):  "It  is 
not  by  bread  alone  that  we  live,  but  by  the  word  of  God."  It  is  all 
but  his  own  supreme  goodness,  conveyed  to  us  through  those  vane- 
ties  of  conduit-pipes.    **  God  is  aU  good;"  other  things  are  good  in 
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their  kind ;  as,  a  gwod  man,  a  good  angel,  a  good  tree,  a  good  plant; 
but  God  hath  a  good  of  all  kinds  eminently  in  his  nature.  He  is  ro 
less  all-good,  than  he  is  almighty,  and  all-Knowing ;  as  the  sun  ecu- 
tains  in  it  all  the  light,  and  more  light  than  is  in  all  the  clearest 
bodies  in  the  world,  so  doth  God  contain  in  himself  all  the  gool, 
and  more  good  than  is  in  the  richest  creatures.  Nothing  is  good, 
but  as  it  resembles  him  ;  as  nothing  is  hot,  but  as  it  resembles  file, 
the  prime  subject  of  heat.  God  is  omnipotent,  therefore  no  gool 
can  be  wanting  to  him.  If  he  were  destitute  of  any  which  he  could 
not  have,  he  were  not  almighty  :  he  is  so  good,  that  there  is  no  mix- 
ture of  anything  which  can  be  called  not  good  in  him ;  everything 
besides  him  wants  some  good,  which  others  have.  Nothing  can  be 
so  evil  as  God  is  good.  There  can  be  no  evil  but  there  is  some  mix- 
ture of  good  with  it ;  no  nature  so  evU  but  there  is  some  spark  of  good- 
ness in  it :  but  God  is  a  good  which  hath  no  taint  of  evil ;  nothing 
can  be  so  supreme  an  evil  as  God  is  supreme  goodness.  He  is  only 
good,  without  capacity  of  increase  ;  he  is  all  good,  and  unmixedly 
good  ;  none  good  but  God :  a  goodness,  like  the  sun,  that  hath  all 
light,  and  no  darkness.  That  is  the  second  thing ;  he  is  the  su- 
preme and  chief  goodness. 

8.  This  goodness  is  communicative.  None  so  communicatively 
good  as  God.  As  the  notion  of  God  includes  goodness,  so  the  no- 
tion of  goodness  includes  diffusiveness ;  without  goodness  he  would 
cease  to  be  a  Deity,  and  without  diffusiveness  he  would  cease  to  be 
good.  The  being  good  is  necessary  to  the  being  God ;  for  goodness 
is  nothing  else,  in  the  notion  of  it,  but  a  strong  inclination  to  do 
good ;  either  to  find  or  make  an  object,  wherein  to  exercise  itself 
according  to  the  propension  of  its  own  nature ;  and  it  is  an  inclina- 
tion of  communicating  itself,  not  for  its  own  interest,  but  the  good 
of  the  object  it  pitcheth  upon.  Thus  God  is  good  by  nature ;  and 
his  nature  is  not  without  activity ;  he  acts  conveniently  to  his  own 
nature  (Ps.  cxix.  68) :  "  Thou  art  good,  and  dost  good."  And 
nothing  accrues  to  him,  by  the  communieations  of  himself  to  others, 
since  his  blessedness  was  as  great  before  the  frame  of  any  creature 
as  ever  it  was  since  the  erecting  of  the  world ;  so  that  the  goodness 
of  Christ  himself  increaseth  not  the  lustre  of  his  happiness  (Ps.  xvL 
2) :  "  M^  goodness  extends  not  to  thee."  He  is  not  of  a  niggardly 
and  envious  nature ;  he  is  too  rich  to  have  any  cause  to  envy,  and 
too  good  to  have  any  will  to  envy ;  he  is  as  lioeral  as  he  is  rich,  ac- 
cording to  the  capacity  of  the  object  about  which  his  goodness  is 
exercised.  The  Divine  goodness,  being  the  supreme  goodness,  is 
goodness  in  the  highest  degree  of  activity ;  not  an  idle,  enclosed, 
pent  up  goodness,  as  a  spring  shut  up,  or  a  fountain  sealed,  bubbling 
up  within  itself  but  bubbling  out  of  itself:  a  fountain  of  gardens  to 
water  every  part  of  his  creation ;  "  He  is  an  ointment  poured  forth" 
(Cant.  L  8) :  nothing  spreads  itself  more  than  oil,  and  takes  up  a 
larger  space  wheresoever  it  drops.  It  may  be  no  less  said  of  the 
goodness  of  God,  as  it  is  of  the  fulness  of  Christ  (Eph.  i.  23) ;  **  He 
fills  all  in  all :"  he  fills  rational  creatures  with  imderstanding,  siensi- 
tive  nature  with  vigor  and  motion,  the  whole  world  with  beauty  and 
sweetness     Every  taste,  every  touch  of  a  creature,  is  a  taste  and 
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touch  of  Divine  goodnesB^  Divine  goodness  offers  itself  in  one  spark 
;  in  this  creature,  in  another  spark  in  the  other  creature,  and  alto* 
j  gether  make  up  a  goodness  inconceivable  by  any  creature.     Tho 

•  whole  mass,  ana  extracted  spirit  of  it,  is  infinitely  snort  of  the  good- 
jness  of  the  Divine  nature,  imperfect  shadows  of  that  g  lodness  which 
.'is  in  himself  Indeed,  the  more  excellent  anything  is,  tLe  more 
j  nobly  it  acts ;  how  remotely  doth  light,  that  excellent  brightness  of 
jthe  creation,  disperse  itself  I  How  doth  that  glorious  creitturc,  which 
I  God  hath  set  in  the  heavens,  spread  its  wings  over  heaven  and  earth, 
'  roll  itself  about  the  world,  cast  its  beams  upward  and  downward, 
'  insinuate  into  all  comers,  pierce  the  depths,  and  shoot  up  its  rays 
I  into  the  heights,  encircle  the  higher  and  lower  creatures  in  its  arms, 
j  reach  out  its  communications  to  influence  everything  under  the 
.  earth,  as  well  as  dart  its  beams  of  light  and  heat  on  things  above,  or 
'  upon  the  earth  1     "  Nothing  is  hid  from  it"  (Ps.  xix.  6) ;  not  from 

•  its  power,  nor  from  its  sweetness.  How  commimicative  also  is 
/  water,  a  necessary  and  excellent  creature  I  How  active  is  it  in  a 
j  river,  to  nourish  the  living  creatures  engendered  in  its  womb  1  re- 
j  fresheth  every  shore  it  runs  by ;  promotes  the  propagation  of  fruits 
,  for  the  nourishment,  and  bestows  a  verdure  upon  the  ground,  for  the 
.  delight  of  man ; .  and  where  it  cannot  reach  the  higher  ground  in  its 

substance,  it  doth  by  its  vapors,  mounted  up  and  concocted  by  the 
i  sun,  and  gently  distilled  upon  the  earth,  for  the  opening  its  womb 
:  to  bring  forth  its  fruits.  God  is  more  prone  to  communicate  himself^ 
than  the  sun  to  spread  its  wings,  or  the  earth  to  mount  up  its  fruits, 
or  the  water  to  multiply  living  creatures.  ^  Goodness  is  his  nature. 
Hence  were  there  internal  communications  of  himself  from  eternity; 
diffusions  of  himself,  without  himself,  in  time,  in  the  creation  of  tne 
world,  like  a  full  vessel  running  over.  He  created  the  world  thai 
he  might  impart  his  goodness  to  something  without  him,  and  diffuse 
larger  measures  of  his  goodness,  after  he  had  laid  the  first  founda^ 
tion  of  it  in  his  being ;  and  therefore  he  created  several  sorts  of 
creatures,  that  they  might  be  capable  of  various  and  distinct 
measures  of  his  liberality,  according  to  the  distinct  capacities  of 
their  nature,  but  imparted  most  to  the  rational  creature,  because  thai 
is  only  capable  of  an  understanding  to  know  him,  and  will  to  em- 
brace him.  He  is  the  highest  goodness,  and  therefore  a  communica- 
tive goodness,  and  acts  excellently  according  to  his  nature. 

4.  God  is  necessarily  good.  None  is  necessarily  good  but  God ;  he 
is  as  necessarily  good,  as  he  is  necessarily  God.  His  goodness  is  as 
inseparable  from  his  nature  as  his  holiness;  He  is  good  by  nature, 
not  only  by  will ;  as  he  is  holy  by  nature,  not  only  by  will,  he  is 
good  in  his  nature,  and  good  in  his  actions ;  and  as  he  cannot  be  bad 
in  his  nature,  so  he  cannot  be  bad  in  his  communications ;  he  can  no 
more  act  contrary  to  this  goodness  in  any  of  his  actions,  than  he  can 
un-God  himself  It  is  not  necessary  that  God  should  create  a  world ; 
be  was  at  his  own  choice  whether  he  would  create  or  no ;  but  when 
he  resolves  to  make  a  world,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  make  it 
good,  because  he  is  goodness  itself,  and  cannot  act  against  his  own 
nature.    He  could  not  create  anything  without  goodness  in  the  veiy 
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act;  the  very  act  of  creation,  or  communicating  being  to  aiiytliinff 
without  himself,  is  in  itself  an  act  of  goodness^  as  well  as  an  act  oi 
power ;  had  he  not  been  good  in  himself,  nothing  could  have  been 
endued  with  any  goodness  by  him.     In  the  act  oi  giving  being,  he 
is  Hberal ;  the  being  he  bestows  is  a  displaying  his  own  liberality ; 
he  could  not  confer  what  he  needs  not,  and  which  could  not  be  de* 
served,  without  being  bountiful ;  since  what  was  nothing,  could  not 
merit  to  be  brought  into  being,  the  very  act  of  giving  to  nothing  a 
being,  was  an  act  of  choice  goodness.     He  could  not  create  anything 
without  goodness  as  the  motive,  and  the  necessary  motive ;  his  ffood- 
ness  could  not  necessitate  him  to  make  the  world,  but  his  goodness 
could  only  move  him  to  resolve  to  make  a  world ;  he  was  not  bound 
to  erect  and  fashion  it  because  of  his  goodness,  but  he  could  not  frame 
it  without  his  goodness  as  the  moving^use.     He  could  not  create 
anything,  but  he  must  create  it  good.  \\t  had  been  inconsistent  with 
the  supreme  goodness  of  his  nature,  to  nave  created  only  murderous, 
ravenous,  injurious  creatures ;  to  have  created  a  bedlam  rather  than 
a  world :  a  mere  heap  of  confusion  would  have  been  as  inconsistent 
with  his  Divine  goodness,  as  with  his  Divine  wisdom.N  Again,  when 
his  goodness  had  moved  him  to  make  a  creature,  his  goodness  would 
necessarily  move  him  to  be  beneficial  to  his  creature ;  not  that  this 
neceasity  results  from  any  merit  in  the  creature,  which  he  had 
framed ;  but  from  the  excellency  and  diffusiveness  of  his  own  nature, 
and  his  own  glory ;  the  end  for  which  he  formed  it,  which  would 
have  been  obscure,  yea,  nothing,  without  some  degrees  of  his  bounty. 
What  occasion  of  acknowledgments  and  praise  could  the  creature 
have  for  its  being,  if  God  had  given  him  only  a  miserable  being, 
while  it  was  innocent  in  action  ?     The  goodness  of  God  would  not 
suffer  him  to  make  a  creature,  without  providing  conveniences  for 
it,  so  long  as  he  thought  good  to  maintain  its  being,  and  furnishing 
it  with  that  which  was  necessary  to  answer  that  end  for  which  he 
created  it ;  and  his  own  nature  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  unkind 
to  his  rational  creature,  while  it  was  innocent.    It  had  been  injustice 
to  inflict  evil  upon  the  creature,  that  had  not  offended,  and  had  no 
relation  to  an  offending  creature ;  the  nature  of  God  could  not  have 
brought  forth  such  an  act :  and,  therefore,  some  say,  that  God,  after 
he  had  created  man,  could  not  presently  annihilate  him,  and  take 
away  his  life  and  being.*     As  a  sovereign,  he  might  do  it ;  as  Al- 
mighty, he  was  able  to  do  it,  as  well  as  create  him ;  but  in  regard  of 
his  goodness,  he  could  not  morally  do  it :  for  had  he  anmliilated  man 
as  soon  as  ever  he  had  made  him,  he  had  not  made  man  for  himself 
and  for  his  own  glory ;  to  be  loved,  worshipped,  sought,  and  ac- 
knowledged by  him.     He  would  not  then  have  been  the  end  of 
man ;  he  had  created  him  in  vain,  and  the  world  in  vain,  which  ho 
assures  us  he  did  not  (Isa.  xlv.  18,  19).    And,  certainly,  if  the  gifts 
of  God  be  without  repentatice,  man  could  not  have  been  annihilated 
after  his  creation,  without  repentance  in  God,  without  any  cause, 
had  not  sin  entered  into  the  world.    K  God  did  not  say  to  man,  after 
sin  had  made  its  entrance  into  the  world,  "  Seek  ye  me  in  vain,"  he 
oould  not,  because  of  his  goodness,  have  said  so  to  man  in  his  inno 
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oence.  Aa  God  is  necessarily  mind,  so  lie  is  necessarily  will ;  as  be 
is  necessarily  knowing,  so  he  is  necessarily  loving.  He  could  not 
be  blessed,  if  he  did  not  know  himself,  and  his  own  perfection ;  nor 
good,  if  he  did  not  delight  in  himself)  and  his  own  perfections. 
And  this  goodness  whereby  he  delights  in  himself,  is  the  source  of 
his  delight  in  his  creatures,  wherein  he  sees  the  footsteps  of  himself. 
K  he  loves  himself,  he  cannot  but  love  the  resemblance  of  himself, 
and  the  image  of  his  own  goodness.  He  loves  himself,  because  he  ib 
the  highest  goodness  and  excellency ;  and  loves  everything  as  it  re- 
sembles himself,  because  it  is  an  efflux  of  his  own  ffoodness ;  and  as 
he  doth  necessarily  love  himself,  and  his  own  excellency,  so  he  doth 
necessarily  love  anything  that  resembles  that  excellency,  which  is 
the  primary  object  of  his  esteem.     But, 

5.  Though  he  be  necessarily  good,  yet  he  is  also  freely  good.  The 
necessity  of  the  goodness  of  his  nature  hinders  not  the  liberty  of  hia 
actions ;  the  matter  of  his  acting  is  not  at  all  necessary,  but  tne  man- 
ner of  his  acting  in  a  good  and  bountiful  way,  is  necessary,  as  well 
as  free.^  He  created  the  world  and  man  freely,  because  he  might 
choose  whether  he  would  create  it,  but  he  created  them  good  neces- 
sarily, because  he  was  first  necessarily  good  in  his  nature,  before  he 
was  freely  a  Creator.  When  he  created  man,  he  freely  gave  hira  a 
positive  law,  but  necessarily  a  wise  and  righteous  law ;  because  he 
was  necessarily  wise,  and  nghteous,  before  he  was  finely  a  Lawgiver. 
When  he  makes  a  promise,  ne  freely  lets  the  word  go  out  of  his  lips, 
but  when  he  hath  made  it,  he  is  necessarily  a  feithful  performer;  be- 
cause he  was  necessarily  true  and  righteous  in  his  nature,  before  he 
was  freely  a  promiser.  Grod  is  tiecessarily  good  in  his  Aature,  but  free 
in  his  communications  of  it ;  to  make  him  necessarily  to  communi- 
cate his  goodness  in  the  first  creation  of  the  creature,  would  render 
him  but  impotent,  good  without  liberty  and  without  will ;  if  the 
communications  of  it  be  not  free,  the  eternity  of  the  world  most 
necessarily  be  concluded,  which  some  ancientlv  asserted  from  the 
naturalness  of  God's  goodness,  making  the  world  flow  from  God  as 
light  from  the  sun.  God,  indeed,  is  necessarily  good,  affective  in  re- 
gard of  his  nature,  but  freely  good,  affeciivi,  in  regard  of  the  eflSuxes 
of  it  to  this  or  that  particular  subject  he  pitcheth  on.  He  is  not  so 
necessarily  communicative  of  his  goodness  as  the  sun  of  his  light,  or 
a  tree  of  its  cooling  shade,  that  chooseth  not  its  objects,  but  enlight- 
ens all  indifferently,  without  any  variation  or  distinction  ;  this  were 
to  make  God  of  no  more  understanding  than  the  sun,  to  shine  not 
where  it  pleaseth,  but  where  it  must  He  is  an  understanding  agent> 
and  hath  a  sovereign  right  to  choose  his  own  subjects ;  it  would  not 
be  a  supreme  goodness,  if  it  were  not  a  voluntary  goodness.  It  is 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  highest  good,  to  be  absolutely  free,  to 
dispense  his  goodness  in  what  methods  and  measures  he  pleaseth, 
according  to  the  free  determinations  of  his  own  will,  guided  by  the 
wisdom  of  his  mind,  and  regulated  by  the  holiness  of  his  natnra. 
He  is  not  to  "  give  an  account  of  any  of  his  matters"  (Job  xxxiiL 
1S\\  "  He  will  have  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  he 
will  have  compassion  on  whom  he  will  have  compassion*^  (Bona,  vl 
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16)  and  lie  .will  be  good,  to  wlxom  he  will  be  good ;  when  he  doth 
act,  ^e  canncA  bat  act  well,  so  it  is  necessary ;  yet  he  may  act  this 
gooa  or  that  good,  to  this  or  that  degree,  so  it  is  &ee.  As  it  is  the 
perfection  of  his  nature,  it  is  necessary;  as  it  is  the  commumcation 
of  his  bounty,  it  is  voluntary.  The  eye  cannot  but  see  if  it  be  open, 
yet  it  may  glance  upon  this  or  that  color,  fix  upon  this  or  that  ob- 
ject, as  it  is  conducted  by  the  will.  God  necessarily  loves  himself, 
because  he  is  good,  yet  not  by  constraint,  but  freedom ;  becsluse  his 
affection  to  himself  is  from  a  knowledge  of  himself.  He  necessarily 
loves  his  own  image,  because  it  is  his  image ;  yet  freely,  because  not 
blindly,  but  from  motions  of  understanding  and  will.  What  neces- 
sity could  there  be  upon  him,  to  resolve  to  communicate  his  good- 
ness ?  It  could  not  be  to  make  himself  better  by  it,  for  he  had  a 
gtKxlness  incapable  of  any  addition ;  he  confers  a  goodness  on  his 
creatures,  but  reaps  not  a  harvest  of  goodness  to  his  own  essence 
from  his  creatures.  What  obligation  could  there  be  from  the  crea- 
ture, to  confer  a  goodness  on  him  to  this  or  that  degree,  for  this  or 
that  duration  ?  If  he  had  not  created  a  man,  nor  angel,  he  had  done 
them  no  wrong ;  if  he  had  given  them  only  a  simple  being,  he  had 
manifesved  a  part  of  his  goodness,  without  giving  them  a  right  to 
challenge  any  more  of  him ;  if  he  had  taken  away  their  beings  after 
a  time  when  he  had  answered  his  end,  he  had  done  them  no  injury : 
for  what  law  obliged  him  to  enrich  them,  and  leave  them  in  that  oe* 
ing  wherein  he  had  invested  them,  but  his  sole  goodness  ?  What- 
ever sparks  of  goodness  any  creature  hath,  are  the  free  effusions  of 
(Jod's  Dounty,  the  oflfepring  of  his  own  inclination  to  do  well,  the 
simple  favor  of  the  donor ;  not  purchased,  not  merited  by  the  crea- 
ture. God  is  as  unconstrained  in  his  liberty,  in  all  his  communicap 
tions,  as  infinite  in  his  goodness,  the  fountain  of  them. 

6.  This  goodness  is  communicative  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 
Moses  desired  to  see  his  glory,  God  assures  him  he  should  see  his 
goodness  (Exod.  xxxiii.  18,  19) ;  intimating  that  his  goodness  is  his 
glory,  and  his  glory  his  delight  also.  He  sends  not  forth  his  bless- 
ings with  an  ill  will ;  he  doth  not  stay  till  they  are  squeezed  from 
him ;  he  prevents  men  with  his  blessings  of  goodnass  (Ps.  xxi.  3) ; 
he  is  most  delighted  when  he  is  most  diffusive ;  and  his  pleasure  in 
bestowing,  is  larger  than  hi»42reature's  in  possessing.  He  is  not  cove- 
tous of  his  own  treasures.  vJIe  lays  up  his  goodness  in  order  to  lay- 
ing it  out  with  a  complacency  wholly  divine."^  The  jealousy  nrinces 
have  of  their  subjects  makes  them  sparing  ofmeir  gifts,  for  fear  of 
giving  them  materials  for  rebellion :  Goas  foresight  of  the  ill  use 
men  would  make  of  his  benefits  damped  him  not  in  bestowing  his 
largesses.  He  is  incapable  of  envy;  his  own  happiness  can  no  more 
be  diminished,  than  it  can  be  increased.  None  can  over-top  him  in 
goodness,  because  nothing  hath  any  good  but  what  is  derived  from 
him ;  his  gifts  are  without  repentance :  sorrow  hath  no  footing  in 
hinu  who  is  infinitely  happy,  as  well  as  infinitelv  good.  Goodness 
and  eu\^%fire  inconsistent.  How  unjustly,  then,  did  the  devil  accuse 
Gk)d  I     What  God  gives  out  of  goodness,  he  gives  with  joy  and 

fladneas.     He  did  not  only  will  that  we  should  be,  but  rejoice  that 
i,  had  brought  us  into  being ;  he  rejoiced  in  his  works  (Ps.  civ.  31), 
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and  his  wisdom  stood  by  him,  "  delighting  in  the  habi^ble  parts  6t 
the  earth"  (Prov.  viii.  81).  He  beheld  thS  world  after  ita  creation 
with  a  complacency,  and  still  governs  it  with  the  same  pleasure 
wherewith  he  reviewed  it  Infinite  cheerfulness  attends  infinite 
goodness.  He  would  not  give,  if  he  had  not  a  pleasure  that  otl  era 
should  enjoy  his  goodness ;  since  he  is  better  than  anything,  and 
more  communicative  than  anything  5  he  is  more  joyful  in  giving 
out,  than  the  sun  can  be  to  run  its  race,  in  pouiing  forth  light.  He 
is  said  only  to  repent,  and  grieve,  when  men  answer  not  the  obliga* 
tions  and  ends  of  his  goodness ;  which  would  be  their  own  felicity, 
as  well  as  his  glory.  Though  he  doth  not  force  greater  degrees  01 
his  goodness  upon  those  that  neglect  it,  yet  he  denies  them  not  to 
those  that  solicit  him  for  it :  it  is  always  greater  pleasure  to  him  to 
impart  upon  the  importunities  of  the  creatures,  tnan  it  is  to  a  mo- 
ther to  reach  out  her  breast  to  her  crying  and  longing  infant.  He  is 
not  wearied  by  the  solicitations  of  men ;  he  is  pleased  with  their 
prayers,  because  he  is  pleased  with  the  imparting  of  his  own  good- 
ness :  he  seems  to  be  in  travail  with  it,  longing  to  be  delivered  of  it 
into  the  lap  of  his  creature.  He  is  as  much  delighted  with  petitions 
for  his  liberality  in  bestowing  his  best  goodness,  as  princes  are  weaiy 
of  the  craving  of  their  subjects.  None  can  be  so  desirous  to  squeeze 
those  that  are  under  them,  as  God  is  delighted  to  enlarge  his  hand 
towards  them.  It  is  the  nature  of  his  goodness  to  be  glad  of  men's 
solicitations  for  it,  because  they  are  significant  valuations  of  it,  and 
therefore  fit  occasions  for  him  to  bestow  it.  Since  he  doth  not  de- 
light  in  the  unhappiness  of  any  of  his  creatures,  he  certainly  de-  ' 
lights  in  what  may  conduce  unto  their  felicity.  He  doth  with  the 
same  delight  multiply  the  effects  of  his  goodness  where  his  wisdom 
sees  it  convenient,  as  he  beheld  the  first-fruits  of  his  goodness  with 
a  complacency  upon  laying  the  top -stone  of  the  creation. 

7.  The  displaying  of  this  goodness  was  the  motive  and  end  of  all 
his  works  of  creation  and  providence.^  God  being  infinitely  wise, 
would  not  act  without  the  highest  reason,  and  for  the  highest  end, 
The  reason  that  induced  him  to  create,  must  be  of  as  great  an  emi- 
nency  as  himself:  the  motive  could  not  be  taken  without  him,  be* 
cause  there  was  nothing  but  himself  in  being ;  it  must  be  taken, 
therefore,  from  within  himself,  and  from  some  one  of  those  most  ex- 
cellent perfections  whereby  we  conceive  him.  But,  upon  the  exact 
consideration  of  all  of  them,  none  can  seem  to  challenge  that  honor 
'  of  being  the  motive  of  them,  to  resolve  the  setting  forth  any  work, 
but  his  own  goodness ;  this  being  the  first  thing  manifest  in  his  crea- 
tion, seems  to  be  the  first  thing  moving  him  to  a  resolution  to  create. 
Wisdom  may  be  considered  as  directing,  power  considered  as  act- 
ing, but  it  is  natural  to  reflecfjjpon  goodness  as  moving  the  one  to 
direct,  and  the  other  to  act.  CPower  was  the  principle  of  his  action, 
wisdom  the  rule  of  his  actionT" goodness  the  motive  of  his  action ; 
principle  and  rule  are  awakened  by  the  motive,  and  subservient  to 
the  end.*^  That  which  is  the  most  amiable  perfection  in  the  Divine 
nature,  ^nd  that  which  he  first  took  notice  o^  as  the  footsteps  of 
them,  in  the  distinct  view  of  every  day's  work,  and  the  general  view 
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rf  the  whole  frame,  seems  to  claim  the  hest  right  to  be  entitled  the 
motive  and  end  of  his  creation  of  things.  Goa  could  have  no  end 
but  himself,  because  there  was  nothing  besides  himself.  Again,  the 
end  of  every  a^ent  is  that  which  he  esteems  good,  and  the  best  good 
for  that  kind  oi  action :  since  nothing  is  to  be  esteemed  good  but 
God,  nothing  can  be  the  ultimate  end  of  God  but  himself,  and  his 
own  goodness.  What  a  man  wills  ckiefly  is  his  end ;  but  God  cannot 
will  any  other  thing  but  himself  as  hia  end,  because  there  is  nothing 
superior  to  himself  in  goodness.     He  cannot  will  anything  that  su- 

Sremely  serves  himself  and  his  own  goodness  as  his  end ;  for,  if  he 
id,  that  which  he  wills  must  be  superior  to  himself  in  goodness,  and 
then  he  is  not  God ;  or  inferior  to  him  in  goodness,  and  then  he 
would  not  be  righteous,  in  willing  that  which  is  a  lower  good  before 
a  higher.  Qtxi  cannot  will  anything  as  his  end  of  acting,  but  him 
self,  without  undeifying  himself.  God's  will  being  infinitely  good, 
cannot  move  for  anything  but  what  is  infinitely  good ;  and,  there- 
fore, whatsoever  God  made,  he  made  for  himselr  (Prov.  xvi.  4),  that 
whatsoever  he  made  might  bear  a  badge  of  this  perfection  upon  it, 
and  be  a  discovery  of  his  wonderful  goodness:  for  the  making 
things  for  himself  doth  not  signify  any  indigence  in  God,  that  he 
made  anjrthing  to  increase  his  excellency  (for  that  is  capable  of  no 
addition^  but  to  manifest  his  excellency.  God  possessing  everything 
eminently  in  himself  did  not  create  the  world  for  any  need  he  had 
of  it ;  finite  things  were  unable  to  make  any  accession  to  that  which 
is  infinite.  Man,  indeed,  builds  a  house  to  l)e  a  shelter  to  him  against 
wind  and  weather,  and  makes  clothes  to  secure  him  from  cold, 
and  plants  gardens  for  his  recreation  and  health.  God  is  above  all 
those  little  helps;  he  did  not  make  the  world  for  himself  in  such  a 
kind,  but  for  himself,  i.  e.  the  manifestation  of  himself  and  the  riches 
of  his  nature ;  not  to  make  himself  blessed,  but  to  discover  his  own 
blessedness  to  his  creatures,  and  to  communicate  something  of  it  to 
them.  He  did  not  garnish  the  world  with  so  much  bounty,  that  he 
might  live  more  happily  than  he  did  before,  but  that  his  rational 
creatures  might  have  fit  conveniences.  As  the  end  for  which  God 
demands  the  performance  of  our  duty  is  not  for  his  own  advantage, 
but  for  our  good  (Deut.  x.  18),  so  the  end  why  he  conferred  upon  us 
the  excellency  of  such  a  being  was  for  our  good,  and  the  discovery 
of  his  goodness  to  us ;  for  had  not  God  created  the  world,  he  haa 
been  wholly  unknown  to  any  but  himself;  he  produced  creatures, 
that  he  might  be  known :  as  the  sun  shines  not  only  to  dis- 
cover other  things,  but  to  be  seen  itself  in  its  beauty  and  bright- 
ness. God  would  create  things,  because  he  would  be  known  in  his 
glory  and  liberality ;  hence  is  it  that  he  created  intellectual  crea- 
torea  because  without  them  the  rest  of  the  creation  could  not  be 
taken  notice  of:  it  had  been  in  some  sort  in  vain ;  for  no  nature 
lower  than  an  understanding  nature,  was  able  to  know  the  marks  of 
God  in  the  creation,  and  acknowledge  him  as  God.  In  this  regard, 
God  is  good  above  all  creatures,  because  he  intends  only  to  commu- 
nicate his  goodness  in  creation,  not  to  acquire  any  goodness,  or  ex- 
cellency :^m  them,  as  men  do  in  their  miming  of  things.  God  is 
ally  and  is  destitute  of  nothing,  and,  therefore,  nothing  accrues  to 
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him  by  the  creation,  but  the  acknowledgment  of  his  goodn< 
This  goodness,  therefore,  must  be  the  motive  and  end  of  all  hia 
works. 
III.  The  third  thing,  that  God  is  good. 

1.  The  more  excellent  anything  is  in  nature,  the  moTQ  of  good- 
ness and  kindness  it  hath.  For, we  see  more  of  love  and  kindness 
in  creatures  that  are  endued  with  sense,  to  their  descendants,  than  in 
plants,  that  have  only  a  principle  of  growth.  Plants  preserve  their 
seeds  whole  that  are  enclosed  in  them ;  animals  look  to  their  yoxmg 
only  after  they  are  dropped  from  them ;  yet,  after  some  time,  take 
no  more  notice  of  them  than  of  a  stranger  that  never  had  any  birth 
fi'om  them.  Birt  man,  that  hath  a  higher  principle  of  reason, 
cherisheth  his  oflfspring,  and  gives  them  marks  of  his  goodness  while 
he  lives,  and  leaves  not  the  world  at  the  time  of  his  death  without 
some  testimonies  of  it :  much  more  must  God,  who  is  a  higher  prin- 
ciple thaji^ense  or  reason,  be  "  good"  and  bountiful  to  all  his  off- 
spring. Qjhe  more  perfect  anjrthing  is,  the  more  it  doth  communi- 
cate itselJ^  The  sun  is  more  excellent  than  the  stars,  and,  therefore, 
doth  more  sensibly,  more  extensively,  disperse  its  liberal  beams  than 
the  stars  do.  And  the  better  any  man  is,  the  more  charitable  he  isT, 
God  being  the  most  excellent  nature,  having  nothing  more  excellent"'^ 
than  himself,  because  nothing  more  ancient  than  himself,  who  is  the 
Ancient  of  Days :  there  is  nothing,  therefore,  better  and  more  boun- 
tiful than  himself. 

2.  He  is  the  cause  of  all  created  goodness ;  he  must  therefore  him* 
self  be  the  Supreme  Good.  What  good  is  in  the  heav^is,  is  the  pro- 
duct of  some  Being  above  the  earth ;  and  those  varieties  of  goodness 
in  the  earth,  and  several  creatures,  are  somewhere  in  their  fulness 
and  union:  that,  therefore,  which  possesses  all  those  scattered  good- 
nesses in  their  fulness,  must  be  all  good,  all  tliat  good  which  is  dis* 
played  in  creatures ;  therefore  sovereignly  best.  Whatsoever  natural 
or  moral  goodness  there  is  in  the  world,  in  angels,  or  men,  or  inferior 
creatures,  ia  a  line  drawn  from  that  centre,  the  bubblinss  of  that 
fountain.  God  cannot  but  be  better  than  all,  since  the  gooonees  that 
is  in  creatures  is  the  fruit  of  his  own.  If  he  were  not  good,  he  could 
produce  no  good:  he  could  not  bestow  what  he  had  not.  If  the 
creature  be  "  good,"  as  the  apostle  says  "  every  creature  is"  (1  Tim. 
iv.  4),  he  must  needs  be  better  than  all,  because  they  have  nothing 
but  what  is  derived  to  them  from  him ;  and  much  more  goodness 
than  all,  because  finite  beings  are  not  capable  of  receiving  into  them, 
and  containing  in  themselves,  all  that  goodness  which  is  in  an  Infi- 
nite Being ;  when  we  search  for  good  in  creatures,  they  come  short 
of  that  satis&ction  which  is  in  God  (Ps.  iv.  6).  As  the  certainty  of  a 
first  principle  of  all  things,  is  necessarily  concluded  from  the  being 
of  creatures,  and  the  upholding  and  sustaining  power  and  virtue  of 
God  is  concluded  from  the  mutability  of  those  things  in  the  world ; 
whence  we  infer,  that  there  must  be  some  stable  foundation  of  those 
tottering  things,  some  firm  hinge  upon  which  those  changeable  things 
do  move,  without  which  there  would  be  no  stability  in  the  kinds  of 
things,  no  order,  no  agreement,  or  union  among  them :  so  from  the 
goo£iess  of  everything,  and  their  useftdness  to  us^  we  must  condude 
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bim  good,  w).o  made  all  those  things.  And  since  we  find  distinct 
goodnesses  in  the  creature,  we  must  conclude  that  one  principle 
whence  they  did  flow,  excels  in  the  glory  of  goodness :  all  those  lit- 
tle glimmerings  of  goodness  which  are  scattered  in  the  creatures,  as 
the  image  in  the  glass,  represent  the  fsCbe,  posture,  motion  of  him 
whose  image  it  is,  but  not  m  the  fulness  of  life  and  spirit,  as  in  the 
original ;  it  is  but  a  shadow  at  the  biest,  and  speaks  something  more 
excellent  in  the'  copy.  As  God  hath  an  infiniteness  of  being  above 
them,  so  he  hath  a  supremacy  of  goodness  beyond  them :  what  they 
have,  is  but  a  participation  from  him ;  what  he  hath,  must  be  infi- 
nitely supereminent  aoove  them.  If  anything  be  good  by  itseli^  it 
must  be  infinitely  good,  it  would  set  itself  no  bounds ;  we  must  make 
as  many  gods,  as  particulars  of  goodness  in  the  world :  but  being 
go<Ml  by  the  bounty  of  another,  that  from  whence  they  flow  must  ba 
the  chief  goodness.  It  is  God's  excellency  and  goodness,  which,  like 
a  beam,  pierceth  all  things:  he  decks  spirits  with  reason,  endues 
matter  with  form,  fumisheth  everything  with  useful  qualities.™  As 
one  beam  of  the  sun  illustrates  fire,  water,  earth ;  so  one  beam  of 
God  enlightens  and  endows  minds,  souls,  and  universal  nature: 
nothing  in  the  world  had  its  goodness  from  itself  any  more  than 
it  had  its  being  from  itself  The  cause  must  be  richer  than  the 
effect. 

But  that  which  I  intend  is  the  defence  of  this  goodness. 

First,  The  goodness  of  God  is  not  impaired  by  suffering  sin  to 
enter  into  the  world,  and  man  to  &11  thereby,  it  is  rather  a  testi* 
mony  of  God's  goodness,  that  he  gave  man  an  ability  to  be  happy, 
than  any  charge  against  his  goodness,  that  he  settled  man  in  a  capa- 
city to  be  eviL  God  was  first  a  benefactor  to  man,  before  man  could 
be  a  rebel  against  God.  May  it  not  be  inquired,  whether  it  had  not 
been  against  the  wisdom  of  God,  to  have  made  a  rational  creature 
with  liberty,  and  not  suffer  him  to  act  according  to  the  nature  he 
was  endowed  with,  and  to  follow  his  own  choice  for  some  time? 
Had  it  been  wisdom  to  frame  a  free  creature,  and  totally  to  restrain 
that  creature  &om  following  its  liberty  ?  Had  it  been  goodness,  as 
it  were,  to  force  the  creature  to  be  happy  against  its  will  ?  God's 
goodness  furnished  Adam  with  a  power  to  stand ;  was  it  contrary  to 
his  goodness,  to  leave  Adam  to  a  free  use  of  that  power?  To  make 
a  creature,  and  not  let  that  creature  act  according  to  the  freedom  of 
his  nature,  might  have  been  thoxight  to  have  been  a  blot  upon  his 
wisdom,  and  a  constraint  upon  the  creature,  not  to  make  use  of  that 
freedom  of  his  nature,  which  the  Divine  goodness  had  bestowed 
upon  him.  To  what  purpose  did  God  make  a  law,  to  govern  his 
rational  creature,  and  yet  resolve.that  creature  should  not  have  his 
choice,  whether  he  would  obey  it  or  no  ?  Had  he  been  really  con- 
strained to  observe  it,  his  observation  of  it  could  no  more  have  been 
called  obedience,  than  the  acts  of  brutes  that  have  a  kind  of  natural 
constraint  upon  them  by  the  instinct  of  their  nature,  can  be  called 
obedience :  m  vain  had  God  endowed  a  creature  with  so  great  and 
noble  a  principle  as  Uberty .   Had  it  been  goodness  in  God,  after  he  had 
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made  a  reasonable  creature,  to  govern  him  in  the  same  manner  as  Lc 
doei?  brutes  by  a  necessary  instinct?  It  was  the  goodness  of  God  to 
the  nature  of  men  and  angels,  to  leave  them  in  such  a  condition,  to 
be  able  to  give  him  a  voluntary  obedience,  a  nobler  oflFering  thao 
the  whole  creation  could  present  him  with ;  and  shall  this  goodness 
be  undervalued,  and  accounted  mean,  because  man  made  an  ill  use 
of  it,  and  turned  it  into  wantonness?  As  the  unbelief  of  man  doth 
not  diminish  the  ledeeming  grace  of  God  (Eom.  iii.  3),  so  neither 
doth  the  fall  of  man  lessen  the  creating  goodness  of  God.  Besides^ 
why  should  the  permission  of  sin  be  thought  more  a  blemish  to  his 
goodness,  than  the  providing  a  way  of  redemption  for  the  destroying 
the  works  of  sin  and  the  devil,  be  judged  the  glory  of  it,  whereby 
he  discovered  a  goodness  of  grace  that  surpassed  the  bounds  of  na- 
ture ?  If  this  were  a  thing  that  might  seem  to  obscure  or  deface 
the  goodness  of  God,  in  the  permission  of  the  fall  of  angels  and 
•Adam,  it  was  in  order  to  bring  forth  a  greater  goodness  in  a  more 
illustrious  pomp,  to  the  \dew  of  the  world  (Eom.  xi.  32):  "God  hath 
concluded  them  all  in  unbelief,  that  he  might  have  mercy  upon  all/' 
But  if  nothing  could  be  allege^  for  the  defence  of  his  goodness  in 
this,  it  were  most  comely  for  an  ignorant  creature  not  to  impeach 
his  goodness,  but  adore  him  in  his  proceedings,  in  the  same  language 
the  apostle  doth  (ver.  33):  "O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  Godl  How  unsearchable  are  his  judg- 
ments, and  his  ways  past  finding  out  I" 

Secondly,  Nor  is  his  goodness  prejudiced,  by  not  making  all  things 
the  equal  subjects  of  it. 

1.  It  is  true  all  things  are  not  subjects  of  an  equal  goodness.  The 
goodness  of  God  is  not  so  illustriously  manifested  in  one  thing  as  an- 
other. In  the  creation  he  hath  dropped  goodness  upon  some,  in  giv- 
ing them  beings  and  sense,  and  poured  it  upon  others  in  endowing 
them  with  understanding  and  reason.  The  sun  is  full  of  light,  but 
it  hath  a  want  of  sense ;  brutes  excel  in  the  vigor  of  sense,  but  they 
are  destitute  of  the  light  of  reason ;  man  hath  a  mind  and  reason 
conferred  on  him,  but  he  hath  neither  the  acuteness  of  mind,  nor  the 
quickness  of  motion  equal  with  an  angel.  In  providence  also  he  doth 
give  abundance,  and  opens  his  hand  to  some ;  to  others  he  is  more  spar- 
ing: he  gives  greater  gifts  of  knowledge  to  some,  while  he  lets  oth- 
ers remain  in  ignorance ;  he  strikes  down  some,  and  raiseth  others; 
he  aflBicts  some  with  a  continual  pain,  while  he  blesseth  others  with 
an  uninterrupted  health;  he  hath  chosen  one  nation  wherein *to  set 
up  his  gospel  sun,  and  leaves  another  benighted  in  their  own  igno 
ranee.  "  Known  was  God  in  Judea ;  they  were  a  peculiar  people 
alone  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth"  (Dent.  xiv.  2).  He  was  not 
equaU J  good  to  the  angels :  he  held  forth  his  hand  to  support  some 
in  their  happy  habitation,  while  he  suffered  others  to  sink  in  irrep- 
arable ruin  ;  and  he  is  not  so  diflRisive  here  of  his  goodness  to  his 
own  as  he  will  be  in  heaven.  Here  their  sun  is  sometimes  clouded, 
but  there  all  clouds  and  shades  will  be  blown  away,  and  melted  into 
nothing :  instead  of  drops  here,  there  will  be  above  rivers  of  life.  Is 
any  creature  destitute  of  the  open  marks  of  his  goodness,  though  alj 
are  not  enriched  with  those  signal  characters  which  he  vouchsafes  to 
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otiiers  ?  He  tliat  is  unerring,  pronounced  everything  good  distinctly 
in  its  production,  and  the  whole  good  in  its  universal  perfection 
(Gen.  i.  4,  10,  12,  18,  21,  25,  81).  Though  he  made  not  all  things 
equally  good,  yet  he  made  nothmg  evil ;  and  though  one  creature  in 
regard  of  its  nature  may  be  better  than  another,  vet  an  inferior  crea 
ture,  in  regard  of  its  usefulness  in  the  order  of  the  creation,  may  be 
better  than  a  superior.  The  earth  hath  a  goodness  in  bringing  forth 
fruits,  and  the  waters  in  the  sea  a  goodness  in  multiplying  food.  That 
any  of  us  have  a  being  is  goodness ;  that  we  have  not  so  healthful  a 
bemg  as  others  is  unequal,  but  not  unjust  goodness.  He  is  good  to 
all,  though  not  in  the  same  degree :  "The  whole  earth  is  full  of  his 
mercy"  (Ps.  cxix.  64).  A  good  man  is  good  to  his  cattle,  to  his  ser- 
vants ;  he  makes  a  provision  for  all,  but  he  bestows  not  those  floods 
of  bounty  upon  them  that  he  doth  upon  his  children.  As  there  are 
various  ^fts,  but  one  Spirit  (1  Oor.  xii.  4),  so  there  are  various  distri- 
butions, but  from  one  goodness;  the  drops,  as  well  as  the  fuller, 
streams,  are  of  the  same  fountain,  and  relish  of  the  nature  of  it ;  and 
though  he  do  not  make  all  men  partake  of  the  riches  of  his  grace 
after  the  corruption  of  their  nature,  is  his  goodness  disgraced  hereby? 
or  doth  he  merit  the  title  of  cruelty?  Will  any  dimmish  the  good- 
ness of  a  father  for  his  not  setting  up  his  son  after  he  hath  foolishly 
and  wilfully  proved  bankrupt ;  or  not  rather  admire  his  liberality  in 
giving  him  so  large  a  stock  to  trade  with  when  he  first  set  him  up 
m  the  world  ? 

2.  The  goodness  of  God  to  creatures,  ia  to  be  measured  by  their 
distinct  usefulness  to  the  common  end.  It  were  better  for  a  toad  or 
serpent  to  be  a  man,  i.  e.  better  for  the  creature  itself,  as  it  were  ad- 
vanced to  a  higher  degree  of  being,  but  not  better  for  the  universe : 
he  could  have,  made  every  pebble  a  living  creature,  and  every  liv- 
ing creature  a  rational  one ;  but  that  he  made  everything  as  we 
see,  it  was  a  goodness  to  the  creature  itself;  but  that  he  did  not 
make  it  of  a  higher  elevation  in  nature,  was  a  part  of  his  goodness 
to  the  rational  creature.  If  all  were  rational  creatures,  there  would 
have  been  wanting  creatures  of  an  inferior  nature  for  their  con- 
veniency ;  there  would  have  wanted  the  manifestation  of  the  variety 
and  "  fulness  of  his  goodness."  Had  all  things  in  the  world  been 
rational  creatures,  much  of  that  goodness  which  he  hath  communi- 
cated to  rational  creatures  would  not  have  appeared :  how  could 
man  have  showed  his  skill  in  taming  and  managing  creatures  more 
migHty  than  himself?  What  materials  would  there  have  been  to 
manifest  the  goodness  of  God,  bestowed  upon  the  reasonable  crea- 
tures for  framing  excellent  works  and  inventions?  Much  of  the 
goodness  of  God  had  lain  wrapt  up  from  sense  and  understanding. 
AH  other  things  partake  not  of  so  great  a  goodness  as  man ;  yet 
they  are  so  subservient  to  that  goodness  poured  forth  on  man,  that 
little  of  it  could  have  been  seen  without  them.  Consider  man, 
every  member  in  his  body  hath  a  goodness  in  itself;  but  a  greater 
goodness  as  referred  to  the  whole,  without  which  the  goodness  of 
me  more  noble  part  would  not  be  manifested.  The  head  is  the 
most  excellent  member,  and  hath  greater  impressions  of  Divine 
goodness  upon  it,  in  regard  that  it  is  the  organ  of  understanding ; 
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were  every  member  of  the  body  a  head,  what  a  defo  rmed  monfiter 
would  man  be!  If  he  were  all  head,  where  would  be  feet  for 
motion,  and  arms  for  action  ?  Man  would  be  fit  only  for  thought, 
and  not  for  exercise.  The  goodness  of  God  in  giving  man  so  noble 
a  part  as  the  head,  could  not  be  known  without  a  tongue,  whereby 
to  express  the  conception  of  his  mind ;  and  without  feet  and  hands 
whereby  to  act  much  of  what  he  conceives,  and  determines,  and 
execute  the  resolves  of  his  will ;  all  those  have  a  goodness  in  them- 
selves, an  honor,  a  comeliness  from  the  goodiiess  of  God  (1  Cor. 
xii.  22,  23\  but  not  so  great  a  goodness  as  the  nobler  part:  yet,  if 

iron  conaiaer  them  in  their  functions,  and  refer  them  to  that  excel- 
ent  member  which  they  serve,  their  inferior  goodness  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  goodness  of  the  other ;  without  which,  the  good- 
ness of  the  head  and  understanding  woiild  lie  in  obscurity,  be  in- 
significant to  the  whole  world,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  per- 
son himself  that  wants  such  members. 

8.  "  The  goodness  of  God  is  more  seen  in  this  inequali^."  If 
God  were  equally  good  to  all,  it  would  destroy  commerce,  unity,  the 
links  of  human  society,  damp  charity,  and  render  that  useless  whicli 
is  one  of  the  noblest  and  delightfulest  duties  to  be  exercised  here ; 
it  would  cool  prayer,  which  is  excited  by  wants,  and  is  a  necessary 
demonstration  oi  the  creature's  dependence  on  God.  But  in  this 
inequality  every  man  hath  enough  in  his  enjoyments  for  praise, 
and  in  his  wants,  matter  for  his  prayer.  Besides  the  inequalitY  oi 
the  creature  is  the  ornament  of  the  world ;  what  pleasure  could  a 
garden  afibrd  if  there  were  but  one  sort  of  flowers,  or  one  sort  ot 
plants?  far  less  than  when  there  is  variety  to  please  the  sight,  and 
every  other  sense.  Again,  the  freedom  or  Divme  goodness,  which 
is  the  glory  of  it,  is  evident  hereby ;  had  he  baen  alike  good  to 
all,  it  would  have  looked  like  a  necessary,  not  a  free  act;  but  by 
the  inequality,  it  is  manifest  that  he  doth  not  do  it  by  a  natural  ne- 
cessity as  the  sun  shines,  but  by  a  voluntary  liberty,  as  being  the 
entire  Lord,  and  free  disposer  of  his  own  goods ;  and  that  is  the 
gift  of  the  pleasure  of  his  will,  as  well  as  the  efflux  of  his  nature, 
that  he  hath  not  a  goodness  without  wisdom,  but  a  wisdom  as  rich 
as^i&ioijnty. 
C^T^  'ftie  goodness  of  God  cpuld  not  be  e(jually  communicated  to 
V  all,  after  their  settlement  in  their  several  beings,-^ — ^because  they  have 
not  a  capacity  in  their  natures  for  it :  he  doth  bestow  the  marks  of 
his  goodness  according  to  that  natural  capacity  of  fitne^  he  pe^ 
ceives  in  his  creatures ;  as  the  water  of  the  sea  nils  every  creek  and 
gulf  with  diflferent  measures,  according,  to  the  compass  each  have  to 
contain  it ;  and  as  the  sun  doth  disperse  light  to  the  stars  above, 
and  the  places  below,  to  some^ore,  to  some  less,  according  to  the 
measures  of  their  reception)  tox>d  doth  not  do  good  to  all  creatures 
according  to  the  greatness  of  his  own  power,  and  the  extent  of  his 
own  wealth,  but  according  to  the  capacity  oi  the  subject;  not  bo 
much  good  as  he  can  do,  but  so  much  gooa  as  the  creature  can  re- 
ceive. 5  The  creature  would  sink,  if  God  would  pour  out  all  his 
goodness  upon  it;  as  Moses  would  have  pjerished,  if  God  should 
have  shown  him  all  his  glory  (Exod,  xxxiii,  18,  20).     He  doth 
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vXBmfeaA  more  good  to  his  reasonable  creattires,  because  tliey  aie 
more  capable  of  acknowledging,  and  setting  forth  his  goodness. 

6.  Qoa  ought  to  be  allowed  the  firee  disposal  of  his  own  good-' 
pess.  Is  not  God  the  Lord  of  his  own  gifts ;  and  will  you  not  allow 
him  the  privilege  of  having  some  more  peculiar  objects  of  his  love 
and  pleasure,  which  you  allow  without  blame  to  man,  and  use  your* 
self  without  any  sense  of  a  crime?  Is  a  prince  esteemed  good, 
though  he  be  not  equally  bountiful  to  all  his  servants,  nor  equally 
gracious  in  pardoning  all  his  rebels;  and  shall  the  ffoodness  of  the 
gr&^t  Sovereign  of  the  world  be  impeached,  notwimstanding  those 
mwhty  distributions  of  it,  because  he  will  act  according  to  his  own 
w/itdom  and  pleasure,  and  not  according  to  men's  £etncies  and  hu* 
mors  ?  Mast  purblind  reason  be  the  judge  and  director  how  God 
shall  dispose  of  his  own,  rather  than  his  own  infinite  wisdom  and 
so  vereign  will  ?  Is  God  less  good,  because  there  are  numberless  no- 
things, which  he  is  able  to  brins  into  being  ?  He  could  create  a 
world  of  more  creatures  than  he  hath  done :  doth  he,  therefore, 
wish  evil  to  them,  by  letting  them  remain  in  that  nothing  firom 
whence  he  could  draw  them?  No;  but  he  denies  that  good  to- 
them,  which  he  is  able,  if  he  pleased,  to  confer  upon  them.  K  God 
doth  not  give  that  good  to  a  creature  which  it  wants  by  its  own 
demerit,  can  he  be  said  to  wish  evil  to  it ;  or,  only  to  deny  that 
goodness  which  the  creature  hath  forfeited,  and  which  is  at  God's 
uberty  to  retain  or  disperse  ?'>  Though  God  cannot  but  love  his 
own  image  where  he  finds  it,  yet  when  this  image,  is  lost,  and  the 
devil's  image  voluntary  received,  he  may  choose  whether  he  will 
manifest  his  goodness  to  such  a  one  or  no.  Will  you  not  account 
that  man  liberal,  that  distributes  his  alms  to  a  great  company, 
though  he  rejects  some?  Much  more  will  you  account  him  good, 
if  he  rejects  none  that  implore  him,  but  dispenseth  his  doles  to 
every  one  upon  their  petition :  and  is  he  not  good,  because  he 
will  not  bestow  a  farthmg  upon  those  that  address  not  themselves 
to  him  ?  God  is  so  good,  that  he  denies  not  the  best  good  to 
those  that  seek  him :  he  hath  promised  life  an4  happiness  to  them 
that  do  so.  Is  he  less  good,  because^e  will  not  distribute  his 
goodness  to  those  that  despise  him  ?  ^hough  he  be  good,  yet  his 
wisdom  is  the  rule  of  dispensing  his  goodnessT^ 

6.  The  severe  punishment  of  offenders,  andme  afflictions  he  in* 
flicts  upon  his  servants,  are  no  violations  of  his  goodness.  The 
notion  of  God's  vindictive  justice  is  as  naturally  inbred,  and  im« 
planted  in  the  mind  of  man,  afl  that  of  his  goodness,  and  those  two 
sentiments  never  shocked  one  another.  The  heathen  never  thought 
him  bad,  because  he  was  just;  nor  unrighteous,  because  he  was 
good.  God  being  infinitely  good,  cannot  possibly  intend  or  act 
anything  but  what  is  good :  ^^  Thou  art  good,  and  thou  doest 
good ;"  t.  e.  whatsoever  thou  dost  is  good,  whatsoever  it  be,  pleasant 
or  painAil  to  the  creature  (Ps,  cxix*  68) '.punishments  themselves 
are  not  a  moral  evil  in  the  person  that  inflicts,  though  they  are  a 
natural  evil  in  the  person  tnat  suffers  them.<>  In  ordering  pvoh 
ishment  to  the  wicked,  good  is  added  to  evil;    in   cwdering  im 

•  Camero,  p.  80.  •  Bottiiur' 
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pnnity  to  the  wicked,  evil  is  added  to  eviLyJ^To  punish  wicked- 
ness IS  right,  therefore  good :  to  leave  men  uncontrolled  in  theii 
>  wickedness,  is  unrighteous,  and  therefore  bad.  But,  again,  shall 
his  justice  in  some  few  judgments  in  the  world,  impeach  his  good- 
ness, more  than  his  wonderful  patience  to  sinners  is  able  to  silenoe 
the  calumnies  against  him?  Is  not  his  hand  fuller  of  gracious 
doles,  than  of  dreadful  thunderbolts  ?  Doth  he  not  oftener  seem 
forgetful  of  his  justice,  when  he  pours  out  upon  the  guilty  the 
streams  of  his  mercy,  than  to  be  forgetful  of  his  gcK)dness,  when  he 
sprinkles  in  the  world  some  drops  of  his  wrath  ?  ^\ 

First,  God's  judgments  in  the  world,  do  not  infringe  his  goodness; 
for, 

1.  The  justice  of  God  is  a  part  of  the  goodness  of  his  nature. 
God  himself  thought  so,  when  he  told  Moses  he  would  make  all  his 

goodness  pass  before  him  (Exod.  xxxiii.  19) :  he  leaves  not  out  in 
lat  enumeration  of  the  parts  of  it,  his  resolution,  by  no  means  to 
clear  the  guilty,  but  to  visit  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children  (Exod.  xxxiv.  7).  It  is  a  property  of  goodness  to  hate  evil, 
and,  therefore,  a  property  of  goodness  to  punish  it :  it  is  no  less 
righteousness  to  give  according  to  the  deserts  of  a  person  in  a  way 
oi  punishment,  than  to  reward  a  person  that  obeys  his  precepts  in  a 
way  of  recompense.  Whatsoever  is  righteous  is  good ;  sin  is  evil ; 
ana,  therefore,  whatsoever  doth  witness  against  it,  is  good;  his  good- 
ness, therefore,  shines  in  his  justice,  for  without  being  just  he  could 
not  be  good.  Sin  is  a  moral  disorder  in  the  world :  every  sin  is  in- 
justice :  injustice  breaks  God's  order  in  the  world ;  there  is  a  neces- 
sity tlierefore  of  justice  to  put  the  world  in  order.  Punishment 
orders  the  person  committing  the  injury,  who,  when  he  will  not  be 
in  the  order  of  obedience,  must  be  in  the  order  of  suffering  for  God'a 
honor.  The  goodness  of  all  things  which  God  pronounced  so,  con* 
sisted  in  their  order  and  beneficial  helpfulness  to  one  another :  when 
this  order  is  inverted,  the  goodness  of  the  creature  ceaseth  :  if  it  be 
a  bad  thing  to  spoil  this  order,  is  it  not  a  part  of  Divine  goodness  to 
reduce  them  into  order,  that  they  may  be  reduced  in  some  measure 
to  their  goodness?  Do  we  ever  account  a  governor  less  in  goodness, 
because  he  is  exact  in  justice,  and  punisheth  that  which  makes  a 
disorder  in  his  government  ?  and  is  it  a  diminution  of  the  Divine 
goodness,  to  punish  that  which  makes  a  disorder  in  the  world  ?  As 
wisdom  without  goodness  would  be  a  serpentine  craft,  and  issue  in 
destruction ;  so  goodness  without  justice  would  be  impotent  indul- 
gence, and  cast  things  into  confusiofl.  When  Abel's  blood  cried 
out  for  engeance  against  Cain,  it  spake  a  good  thing;  Christ's 
blood  speaking  better  things  than  the  blood  of  Abel,  implies  tlal 
Abel's  blood  spake  a  good  thing ;  the  comparative  implies  "a  positiye 
(Heb.  xii.  24).  If  it  were  the  goodness  of  that  innocent  blood  to  de- 
mand justice,  it  could  not  be  a  oadness  in  the  Sovereign  of  the  world 
to  execute  it.  How  can  God  sustain  the  part  of  a  good  and  right* 
eous  judge,  if  he  did  not  preserve  human  society?  and  how  would 
it  be  preserved,  without  manifesting  himself  by  public  judgments 
against  public  wrongs  ?  Is  there  not  as  great  a  necessity  that  good- 
ness should  have  Instruments  of  judgment,  as  that  there  should  bis 
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pnaona,  bridewells,  and  gibbets,  in  a  good  commonwealth  ?  Did  not 
the  thunderbolts  of  God  sometimes  roar  in  the  ears  of  men,  they 
would  sin  with  a  higher  hand  than  they  do,  fly  more  in  the  face  of 
God,  make  the  world  as  much  a  moral,  as  it  was  at  first  a  natural 
ohaos:  the  ingenuity  of  men  would  be  damped,  if  there  were  not 
something  to  work  upon  their  fears,  to  keep  them  in  their  due  order. 
Impunity  of  the  innocent  person  is  worse  than  any  punishment  It 
is  a  misery  to  want  medicmes  for  the  cure  of  a  sharp  disease ;  and  a 
mark  of  goodness  in  a  prince  to  consult  for  the  security  of  the  politi- 
cal body,  by  cutting  off  a  gangrened  and  corrupting  member :  and , 
what  prince  would  deserve  the  noble  title  of  good,  if  he  did  not  re-  j 
strain,  by  punishment,  those  evils  which  impair  the  public  welfare  ?  | 
Is  it  not  necessary  that  the  examples  of  sin,  whereby  others  have 
been  encouraged  to  wickedness,  should  be  made  examples  of  justice, 
whereby  the  same  persons  and  others  may  be  discouraged  from  what 
before  they  were  greedily  inclined  unto  r  Is  not  a  hatred  of  what 
is  bad  and  unworthy,  as  much  a  part  of  Divine  goodness,  as  a  love 
to  what  is  excellent,  and  bears  a  resemblance  to  himself?  Could  he 
possibly  be  accounted  good,  that  should  bear  the  same  degree  of 
affection  to  a  prodigious  vice,  as  to  a  sublime  virtue  ?  and  should 
behave  himself  in  the  same  manner  of  carriage  to  the  innocent  and 
culpable  ?  could  you  account  him  good,  if  he  did  always  with  plea- 
sure behold  evil,  and  perpetually  suffer  the  oppressions  of  the  inno- 
cent under  unpunished  wickedness?  How  should  we  know  the 
goodness  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  his  affection  to  the  goodness  of 
his  creature,  if  he  did  not  by  some  acts  of  severity  witness  his  impla- 
cable aversion  against  ^n,  and  his  care  to  presei^ve  the  good  govern- 
ment of  the  world  ?  If  corrupted  creatures  should  always  be  ex- 
empt from  the  effects  of  his  indignation,  he  would  declare  himself 

jjot  to  be  infinitely  good,  because  he  would  not  be  really  righteous. 

Cno  man  thinks  it  a  natural  vice  in  the  sun,  by  the  power  of  its 
K»rching  heat,  to  dry  up  and  consume  the  unwholesome  vapors  of 
the  air ;  nor  are  the  demonstrations  of  Divine  justice  any  blots  upon 
Ins  goodness,  since  they  are  both  for  the  defence  and  glory  of  his 
holiness,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  beauty  and  order  of  the 
world. 

2.  ISlt  not  part  of  the  goodness  of  God  to  make  laws,  and  annex 
threatenings ;  and  shall  it  be  an  impeachment  of  his  goodness  to 
support  them  ?  The  more  severe  laws  are  made  for  deterring  evil^ 
the  better  is  that  prince  accounted  in  making  such  provision  for  the 
welfare  of  the  community.  The  design  of  laws,  and  the  design  of 
upholding  the  honor  of  those  laws,  by  the  punishment  of  offenders, 
is  to  promote  goodness  and  restrain  evil;  the  execution  of  those 
laws  must  be  therefore  pursuant  to  the  same  design  of  goodness 
which  first  settled  them.  Would  it  not  be  contrary  to  goodness,  to 
suffer  that  which  was  designed  for  the  support  of  goodness,  to  be 
scorned  and  slighted  ?  It  would  neither  be  prudence  nor  goodness, 
but  folly  and  vice,  to  let  laws,  which  were  made  to  promote  virtue, 
be  broken  with  impunity.  Would  not  this  be  to  weaken  virtue, 
and  give  a  new  life  and  vigor  to  vice?  Not  only  the  righteousness 
of  the  law  itself  but  the  wisdom  of  the  Lawgiver  would  be  exposed 
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to  contempt,  if  the  violations  of  it  remained  uncontrolled,  and  tim 
violence  offered  by  men  passed  unpunished.  None  but  will  ao* 
knowledge  the  Divme  precepts  to  be  the  image  of  the  righteousness 
of  God,  and  beneficial  tor  the  common  good  of  the  \rorld  (Rom.  viL 
12) :  "  The  law  is  holy,  just,  aod  good,  and  so  is  every  precept  of 
it ;  the  law  is  for  no  other  end,  but  to  keep  the  creature  in  subjection 
to,  and  dependence  on  God ;  this  dependence  could  not  be  preserved 
without  a  law,  nor  that  law  be  kept  in  reputation,  without  a  peoaltj  ; 
nor  would  that  penalty  be  significant  without  an  execution,  ^ver/ 
law  loseth  the  nature  of  a  law,  without  a  penalty ;  and  the  penalty 
loseth  its  vigor,  without  the  infliction  of  it :  how  can  those  laws  at* 
tain  their  end,  if  the  transgressions  of  them  be  not  punished  r\  Would 
not  the  wickedness  of  the  men's  hearts  be  encouraged  by  suSn  a  kind 
of  uncomely  goodness?  and  all  the  threatenings  be  to  no  other  end, 
than  to  engender  vain  and  fruitless  fears  in  the  minds  of  men  ?  la 
it  good  for  the  majesty  of  God  to  suffer  itself  to  be  trampled  on  by 
his  vassals  ?  to  suffer  men,  by  their  rebellion,  to  level  his  law  wita 
the  wickedness  of  their  own  hearts ;  and  by  impunity  slight  his  own 
glory,  and  encourage  their  disobedience  c  Who  would  give  any 
man,  any  prince,  any  feither,  that  should  do  so,  the  name  of  a  good 
governor  f  K  it  were  a  fruit  of  Divine  goodness  to  make  laws,  is  it 
contrary  to  goodness  to  support  the  honor  of  them  ?  It  is  every 
whit  as  rational  and  as  good  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  his  laws  by 
justice,  as  at  first  to  settle  them  by  authority ;  as  much  goodness  to 
vindicate  it  from  contempt,  as  at  first  to  enact  it ;  as  it  is  as  much 
wisdom  to  preserve  a  law,  a^at  first  to  .fr^me  it :  shall  his  precepts 
be  thought  Dy  him  unworthy  of  a  support,  that  were  not  thought  oy 
him  unworthy  to  be  made  ?  The  same  reason  of  goodness  that  lea 
him  to  enjoin  them,  will  lead  him  to  revenge  them.  Did  evil  appear 
odious  to  him,  while  ho  enacted  this  law ;  and  would  not  his  good- 
ness, as  well  as  his  wii^dom,  appear  odious  to  him,  if  he  did  never 
execute  it  ?  Would  it  not  be  a  denial  of  his  own  goodness,  to  be 
led  by  the  foolish  and  corrupt  judgment  of  his  creatures,  and  slight 
his  own  law,  because  his  rebels  spurn  at  it  ?  Since  he  valued  it  be- 
fore they  could  actually  contemn  it,  would  he  not  misjudge  his  own 
law  and  his  own  wisdom,  discount  from  the  true  value  of  them,  con- 
demn his  own  acts,  censure  his  precepts  as  unrighteous,  and  there- 
fore evil  and  injurious?  remove  the  differences  oetween  good  and 
evil,  look  upon  vice  as  virtue,  and  wickedness  as  ri^teousness,  if 
he  thought  his  commands  unworthy  a  vindication  7  How  can  there 
be  any  support  to  the  honor  of  his  precepta,  without  sometimes  exe- 
cuting the  severity  of  his  threatenings  7  And  as  to  his  threatenings 
of  punishment  for  the  breach  of  his  laws,  are  they,  not  designed  to 
discourage  wickedness,  as  the  promises  of  reward  were  designed  to 
encourage  goodness  7  Hath  he  not  multiplied  the  one,  to  scare  men 
from  sin,  as  well  as  the  other,  to  allure  men  to  obedience  7  Is  not 
the  same  truth  engaged  to  support  the  one,  as  well  as  the  other ;  and 
how  could  he  be  abundant  in  goodness,  if  he  were  not  abundant  in 
truth  (Exod.  xxxiv.  6)  7  both  are  linked  together ;  if  he  neglecteil 
his  truth,  he  would  be  out  of  love  with  his  own  goodness ;  smce  it 
cannot  be  manifested  in  performing  the  proimsea  to  the  obedient^  if 
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h  be  not  also  manifested  in  executing  his  threatening  upon  the  re- 
bellious. Had  not  God  annexed  threatenings  to  his  laws,  he  would 
have  had  no  care  of  his  own  goodness.  The  order  between  God  and 
the  creature,  wherein  the  declaration  of  his  goodness  consisted,  might 
have  been  easily  broken  by  his  creature;  man  would  have  freed 
himself  from  subjection  to  God;  been  imaccountable  to  him,  had 
this  consisted  with  that  infinite  goodness  whereby  he  loves  himself 
and  loves  his  creatures.  As  therefore  the  annexing  threatenings  to 
his  law,  was  a  part  of  his  goodness ;  the  execution  of  them  is  so  far 
from  bein^  a  blemish,  that  it  is  the  honor  of  his  goodness.  The  re- 
wards of  obedience,  and  the  punishment  of  disobedience,  refer  to  the 
same  end,  viz.  the  due  manifestation  of  the  valuation  of  his  own  law, 
the  glorifying  his  own  goodness,  which  enjoined  so  beneficial  a  law 
for  man,  and  the  support  of  that  goodness  in  the  creatures,  which  by 
that  law  he  demands  righteously  and  kindly  of  them. 

3.  Hence  it  follows,  That  not  to  punish  evil,  would  be  a  want  of 
goodness  to  himself.  The  goodness  of  God  is  an  indulgent  good- 
ness, in  a  way  of  wisdom  and  reason;  not  a  fond  goodness,  in  a 
way  of  weakness  and  folly:  would  it  not  be  a  weakness,  always  to 
bear  with  the  impenitent?  a  want  of  expressing  a  goodness  to  good- 
ness itself?  Would  not  goodness  have  more  reason  to  complain,  for 
a  want  of  justice  to  rescue  it,  than  men  have  reason  to  complain,  for 
the  exercise  of  justice  in  the  vindication  of  it?  If  God  established 
all  things  in  order,  with  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  God 
silently  beheld,  forever,  this  order  broken,  would  he  not  either 
charge  himself  with  a  want  of  power,  or  a  want  of  wUl,  to  preserve 
the  marks  of  his  own  goodness  r  Would  it  be  a  kindness  to  himself 
to  be  careless  of  the  breaches  of  his  own  orders  ?  His  throne  would 
shake,  yea,  sink  from  under  him,  if  justice,  whereby  he  sentenceth, 
and  judgment,  whereby  he  executes  his  sentence,  were  not  the  sup* 
ports  of  it  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  14).  "Justice  and  judmient  are  the  habita- 
tion of  thy  throne,  p^sn,  the  stability  or  foundation  of  thy  throne. 
So,  Ps.  xcii.  2.  Man  would  forget  his  relation  to  God ;  God  would 
be  unknown  to  be  sovereign  of  the  world,  were  he  careless  of  the 
breaches  of  his  own  order  (Ps.  ix.  16).  "  The  Lord  is  known  by  the 
judgments  which  he  executes;"  is  it  not  a  part  of  his  goodness,  to 
preser^-e  the  indispensable  order  between  himself  and  his  creatures  ? 
ms  own  sovereignty,  which  is  good,  and  the  subjection  of  the  crea- 
ture to  him  as  sovereign,  which  is  also  good ;  the  one  would  not  be 
maintained  in  its  due  place,  nor  the  other  restrained  in  due  hmits, 
without  punishment.  Would  it  be  a  goodness  in  him  to  see  good- 
ness itself  trampled  upoxi  constantly,  without  some  time  or  other 
appearing  for  the  relief  of  it  ?  Is  it  not  a  goodness  to  secure  his  own 
honor,  to  prevent  further  evil  ?  Is  it  not  a  goodness  to  discourage 
men  by  judgments,  sometimes,  from  a  contem|>t  and  ill  use  of  his 
bounty;  as  well  as  sometimes  patiently  to  bear  with  them,  and  wait 
upon  them  for  a  reformation  ?  Must  God  be  bad  to  himself,  to  be 
kind  to  his  enemies  ?  And  shall  it  be  acounted  an  uukinduess,  and 
a  mark  of  evil,  in  him.  not  to  suffer  himself  to  be  always  outraged 
and  defied?  The  world  is  w  ronged  by  sin,  as  well  as  God  is  injured 
by  it    How  could  God  be  gooa  to  Imnself^  if  he  righted  not  hia 
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own  honor?  or  be  a  good  governor  of  the  world,  if  he  did  not  som^ 
times  witness  against  the  iDJuries  it  receives  sometimes  from  the 
w^orks  of  his  hands?    Would  he  be  good  to  himself,  as  a  God,  to  be 
careless  of  his  own  honor  ?  or  good,  as  the  Rector  of  the  world,  and 
le  regardless  of  the  world's  confusion  ?     That  God  should  give  an 
eternal  good  to  that  creature  that  declines  its  duty,  and  despiseth 
his  sovereignty,  is  not  agreeable  to  the  goodness  oi  his  wisdom,  or 
that  of  his  righteousness.    It  is  a  part  of  God's  goodness  to  love  him- 
self.    Would  he  love  his  sovereignty,  if  he  saw  it  daily  slighted, 
without  sometimes  discovering  how  much  he  values  the  honor  of  it  r 
Would  he  have  any  esteem  for  his  own  goodness,  if  he  beheld  it 
trampled  upon,  without  any  will  to  vindicate  it  ?     Doth  mercy  de- 
serve the  name  of  cruelty,  because  it  pleads  against  a  creature  that 
hath  so  often  abused  it,  and  hath  refused  to  have  any  pity  exercised 
towards  it  in  a  righteous  and  regular  way?     Is  sovereignty  destitute 
of  goodness,  because  it  preserves  its  honor  against  one  that  would 
not  have  it  reign  over  him  ?    Would  he  not  seem,  by  such  a  regard* 
lessness,  to  renounce  his  own  essence,  undervalue  and  undermine 
his  own  goodness,  if  he  J^d  not  an  implacable  aversion  to  whatso- 
ever is  contrary  to  it?  Uf  men  turn  grace  into  wantonness,  is  it  not 
more  reasonable  he  should  turn  his  grace  into  justice  ?VA.11  his  attri- 
butes, which  are  parts  of  his  goodness,  engage  him  w  punish  sin ; 
without  it,  his  authoritv  would  be  vilified,  his  purity  stained,  his 
power  derided,  his  truth  disgraced,  his  justice  scorned,  his  wisdom 
slighted ;  he  would  be  thought  to  have  dissembled  in  his  laws ;  and  be 
judged,  according  to  the  rules  of  reason,  to  be  void  of  true  goodness. 
4.  Punishment  is  not  the  primary  intention  of  God.     It  is  hia 
goodness  that  he  hath  no  mind  to  punish ;  and  therefore  he  hath  put 
a  bar  to  evil,  by  his  prohibitions  and  threatenings,  that  he  might 
prevent  sin,  and,  consequently,  any  occasions  of  severity  against 
nis  creature. P      The  principal   intention  of  God,  in  his  law,  was 
to  encourage  goodness,  that  he  might  reward  it;    and  when,  by 
the  commission  of  evil,  God  is  provoked  to  punish,  and  takes  the 
sword  into  his  hand,  he  doth  not  act  against  the  nature  of  his 
goodness,  but  against  the  first  intentir>u  i^f  his  goodness  in  his  pre- 
cepts, which  was  to  reward;  as  a  good  judge  principallv  intends, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  office,  to  protect  good  men  from  violence,  and 
maintain  the  honor  of  the  laws,  yet,  consequently,  to  punish  bad 
men,  without  which  the  protection  of  the  good  would  not  be  secured, 
nor  the  honor  of  the  law  be  supported ;  and  a  good  judge,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  office,  doth  principally  intend  the  encouragement  of  the 
good,  and  wisheth  there  were  no  wickedness  that  might  occasion 
punishment ;  and,  when  he  doth  sentence  a  malefactor,  in  order  to 
the  execution  of  him,  he  doth  not  act  against  the  goodness  of  hia 
nature,  but  pursuant  to  the  dutv  of  his  place,  but  wisheth  he  had  no 
occasion  for  such  severity.    Tnus  Goa  seems  to  speak  oi  himself 
(Tsa.  xxviii.  21);  he  calls  the  act  of  his  wrath  his  "  strange  work,  hia 
strange  act;"  a  work,  not  against  his  nature,  as  the  Governor  of  the 
world,  but  against  his  ftrsi  intention,  as  Creator,  which  was  to  mani- 
fest his  goo'lness ;  theretbre  he  moves  with  a  slow  pace  in  thone  actSi 
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bnngs  out  his  judgments  with  relentings  of  heart,  and  seemi 
out  his  thunderbolts  with  a  trembling  hand :  "He  doth  nc 
willingly,  nor  grieve  the  children  of  men"  (Lam.  iii.  38);  and  there- 
fore he  "  delights  not  in  the  death  of  a  sinner"  (Ezek.  xxxiii.  11); 
not  in  death,  as  death ;  in  punishment,  as  punishment ;  but  as  it  re- 
duceth  the  suffering  creature  to  the  order  of  his  precept,  or  reduceth 
him  into  order  under  his  power,  or.  reforms  others  wno  are  specta- 
tors of  the  punishment  upon  a  criminal  of  their  own  nature ;  fOod 
only  hates  the  sin,  not  the  sinner;  he  desires  only  the  destruction 
of  the  one,  not  the  misery  of  the  other ;  the  nature  of  a  man  doth  not 
displease  him,  because  it  is  a  work  of  his  own  goodness,  but  the  na- 
ture of  the  sinner  displeaseth  him,  because  it  is  a  work  of  the  sinner's 
own  extravagance.^  j  Divine  goodness  pitcheth  not  its  hatred  prima- 
rily upon  the  sinner,  but  upon  the  sin :  but  since  he  cannot  punish 
the  sin  without  punishing  the  subject  to  which  it  cleaves,  the  sinner 
falls  under  his  lash.  Whoever  regards  a  good  judge  as  an  enemy  to 
the  malefactor,  but  as  an  enemy  to  his  crime,  when  he  doth  sentence 
and  execute  Imn  ? 

5.  Judgments  in  the  world  have  a  goodness  in  them,  therefore 
they  are  no  impeachments  of  the  goodness  of  God. 

(1.)  A  goodness  in  their  preparations.  He  sends  not  judgments 
without  giving  warnings ;  his  justice  38  so  far  from  extinguishing  his 
goodness,  that  his  goodness  rather  shines  out  in  the  preparations  of 
his  justice;  he  gives  men  time,  and  sends  them  messengers,  to  per- 
suade them  to  another  temper  of  mind,  that  he  may  change  his  hand, 
and  exercise  his  liberality  where  he  threatened  his  severity.  When 
the  heathen  had  presages  of  some  evil  upon  their  persons  or  countries, 
they  took  them  for  invitations  to  repentance,  excited  themselves  to 
many  acta  of  devotion,  implored  his  favor,  and  often  experimented  it. 
The  Ninevites,  upon  the  proclamation  of  the  destruction  of  their  city 
by  Jonah,  fell  to  petitioning  him,  whereby  they  signified,  that  they 
thought  him  good,  though  he  were  just,  and  more  prone  to  pity  than 
severity ;  and  their  humble  carriage  caused  the  arrows  he  had  ready 
against  them  to  drop  out  of  his  hands  (Jonah  iii.  9,  10).  When  he 
brandisheth  his  sword,  he  wishes  for  some  to  stand  in  that  gap,  to  mol- 
lifv'  his  anger,  that  he  might  not  strike  the  fatal  blow  (Ezek.  xxxii.  30) ; 
"  1  sought  for  a  man  among  them  that  should  make  up  the  hedge,  and 
stand  in  the  gap  before  me  in  the  land,  that  I  should  not  destroy  it" 
He  was  desirous  that  his  creatures  might  be  in  a  capacity  to  receive 
the  marks  of  his  bounty/  This  he  signified,  not  obscurely,  to  Moses 
(Exod.  xxxii.  10),  when  he  spoke  to  him  to  let  him  alone,  that  his 
anger  might  wax  hot  against  the  people,  after  they  had  made  a 
golden  calf  and  worshipped  it.  "  Let  me  alone,"  said  God :  not  that 
Moses  restrained  him,  saith  Chrysostom,  who  spake  nothing  to  him, 
but  stood  silent  before  him,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  people's  idola- 
try;  but  Gcd  w<*uld  give  him.  an  occasion  of  praying  for  them,  that 
he  might  exercise  his  mercy  towards  them ;  yet  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  people,  being  struck  with  a  sense  of  their  crime,  and  the 
horror  of  JDivine  justice,  they  might  be  amended  for  the  future,  when 
they  should  understand  that  their  death  was  not  averted  by  their 
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own  merit  or  intercession,  but  by  Moses,  his  patronage  of  them,  and 
pleading  for  them ;  as  we  see  sometimes  masters  and  fathers  angry 
with  their  servants  and  children,  and  preparing  themselves  to  punisn 
them,  but  secretly  wish  some  friend  ,to  intercede  for  them,  and  take 
them  out  of  their  hands:  there  is  a  goodness  shining  in  the  prepara- 
tions of  his  judgments. 

2.  A  goodness  in  the  execution  of  them.  They  are  good,  as  they 
shew  God  disaffected  to  evil,  and  conduce  to  the  glory  of  his  holi- 
ness, and  deter  others  from  presumptuous  sins  (Deut.  x.  8) :  "I  will 
be  glorified  in  all  that  draw  near  unto  me ; — ^in  his  judgment  upon 
Nadab  and  Abihu,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  for  offering  strange  fire.  By 
them  God  preserves  the  excellent  footsteps  of  his  own  goodness  iji 
his  creation  and  his  law,  and  curbs  the  licentiousness  of  men,  and 
contains  them  within  the  bounds  of  their  duty.  "  Thy  judgments  ara 
good,"  saith  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  cxix ;  xxxix);  i.  c.  thy  judicial  pro- 
ceedings upon  the  wicked ;  for  he  desires  God  there  to  turn  away, 
by  some  signal  act,  the  reproach  the  wicked  cast  upon  him.  Can 
there  be  any  thing  more  miserable  than  to  live  in  a  world  full  of 
wickedness,  and  void  of  the  marks  of  Divine  goodness  and  justice  to 
repress  it?  Were  there  not  judgments  in  the  world,  men  wonld  for- 
get God,  be  insensible  of  his  government  of  the  world,  neglect  the 
exercises  of  natural  and  christian  duties ;  religion  would  be  at  its 
last  gasp,  and  expire  among  them,  and  men  would  pretend  to  break 
God's  precepta  by  God*s  authority.  Are  they  not  good,  then,  as 
they  restrain  the  creature  from  further  evils ;  aflfright  others  from 
the  same  crimes  which  they  were  inclinable  t©  commit?  He  strikes 
some,  to  reform  others  that  are  spectators;  as  ApoUonius  tamed 
pigeons  by  beating  dogs  before  them.  Punishments  are  God's 
gracious  warnings  to  others,  not  to  venture  upon  the  crimes  which 
they  see  attended  with  such  judgmenta  The  censers  of  Corah, 
Dathan,  and  Abiram,  were  to  be  wrought  into  plates  for  a  covering 
of  the  altar,  to  abide  there  as  a  memento  to  others,  not  to  approach 
to  the  exercise  of  the  priestly  office  without  an  authoritative  call 
from  God  (Numb,  xvi.  38,  40) ;  and  those  judgments  exercised  in 
the  former  ages  of  the  world,  were  intended  by  Divine  goodness  for 
warnings,  even  in  evangelical  times.  Lot's  wife  was  turned  into  a 
pillar  of  salt,  to  prevent  men  from  apostasy ;  that  use  Christ  himself 
makes  of  it,  in  the  exhortation  against  **  turning  back"  (Luke  xvii. 
82,  33).  And  (Ps.  Iviii.  10) :  "  The  righteous  shall  wash  his  feet  in 
the  blood  of  the  wicked."  When  God  shall  drench  his  sword  in  the 
blood  of  the  wicked,  the  righteous  shall  take  occasion  from  thence, 
to  purify  themselves,  and  reform  their  ways,  and  look  to  the  paths 
of  their  feet.  Would  not  impunity  Tje  nurtftd  to  the  world,  and 
men  receive  encouragement  to  sin,  if  severities  sometimes  did  not 
bridle  them  from  the  practice  of  their  inclinations  ?  Sometimes  the 
sinner  himself  is  reformed,  and  sometimes  removed  from  being  an 
example  to  others.  Though  thunder  be  an  affrightening  noise,  and 
lightning  a  scaring  flash,  vet  they  have  a  liberal  goodness  in  them, 
in  shattering  and  consuming  those  contagious  vapors  which  burden 
and  infect  the  air,  and  thereoy  render  it  more  clear  and  health&L 
Again,  there  are  few  acts  of  [Divine  justice  upon  a  people,  but  are  in 
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the  veiy  execution  of  them  attended  with  demonstrations  of  his 
goodness  to  others ;  he  is  a  protector  of  his  own,  while  he  is  a  re* 
venger  on  his  enemies;  when  he  rides  upon  his  horses  in  anger 
i^inst  some,  his  chariots  are  '^  chariots  of  salvation'*  to  others  (Hab. 
iiL  8).     Terror  makes  way  for  salvation:  the  overthrow  of  Pharaoh 
and  the  strength  of  his  nation^  completed  the  deliverance  of  the  Is- 
raeli tes.     Had  not  the  Egyptians  met  with  their  destruction,  the  Is- 
raelites had  unavoidably  met  with  their  ruin,  against  all  the  promises 
God  had  made  to  them,  and  to  the  defamation  of  his  former  justice, 
in  the  former  plagues  upon  their  oppressors.     The  death  of  Herod 
was  the  security  of  Peter,  and  the  rest  of  the  maliced  christians. 
The  gracious  deliverance  of  good  men  is  often  occasioned  by  some 
severe  stroke  upon  some  eminent  persecutor ;  the  destruction  of  the 
oppressor  is  the  rescue  of  the  innocent.     Again,  where  is  there  a 
judgment  but  leaves  more  criminals  behind  than  it  sweeps  away, 
that  deserved  to  be  involved  in  the  same  fate  with  the  rest?     More 
Egyptians  were  left  behind  to  possess  and  enjoy  the  goodness  of 
their  fruitful  land,  than  they  were  that  were  hurried  into  another 
world  by  the  overflowing  waves ;  is  not  this  a  mark  of  goodness  as 
well  as  severity?    Again,  is  it  not  a  goodness  in  Him  not  to  pour 
out  judgments  accordmg  to  the  greatness  of  his  power?  togogradn 
ally  to  work  witb  those  whom  he  migjit  in  a  moment  blow  to  des 
truction  with  one  breath  of  his  mouth  ?    Again,  he  sometimes  exei 
ciseth  judgments  upon  some,  to  form  a  new  generation  for  himself, 
he  destroyed  an  old  world,  to  raise  a  new  one  more  righteous,  as  a 
man  pulls  down  his  old  buildii^gs  to  erect  a  sounder  ana  more  stately 
fabric.     To  sum  up  what  hath  been  said  in  this  particular ;  how 
could  God  be  a  friend  to  goodness,  if  he  were  not  an  enemy  to  evil  ? 
how  could  he  shew  his  enmity  to  evil,  without  revenging  the  abuse 
and  contempt  of  his  goodness?    God  would  rather  have  the  repen- 
tance  of  a  sinner   than   his  punishment;   but  the  sinner  would 
rather  expose  himself  to  the  severest  frowng  of  God,  than  pursue 
those  metnods  wherein  he  hath  settled  the  convevances  of  his  kind- 
ness ;  "  You  will  not  come  to  me  that  you  might  have  life,"  saith 
Christ     How  is  eternity  of  punishment  inconsistent  with  the  good* 
ness  of  God  ?  nay,  how  can  God  be  good  without  it  ?    If  wickedness 
always  remain  in  the  nature  of  man,  is  it  not  fit  the  rod  should  al- 
wsLjs  remain  on  the  back  of  men  ?  Is  it  a  want  of  goodness  that  keeps 
an  incorrigible  offender  in  chains  in  a  bridewdl  ?    While  sin  re- 
mains, it  is  fit  it  should  be  punished ;  would  not  God  else  be  an 
enemy  to  his  own  goodness,  and  shew  favor  to  that  which  doth 
abuse  it,  and  is  contrary  to  it?    He  hath  threatened  eternal  flames 
to  sinners,  that  he  might  the  more  strongly  excite  them  to  a  refor- 
mation of  their  ways,  and  a  practice  of  his  precepts.  In  those  threat- 
enings  he  hath  manifested  his  goodness ;  and  can  it  be  bad  in  him 
to  defend  what  his  goodness  hath  commanded,  and  execute  what 
his  goodness  hath  threatened  ?    His  truth  is  also  a  part  of  his  good- 
ness ;  for  it  is  nothing  but  his  goodness  performing  that  which  it  ob- 
liged him  to  do.     That  is  the  first  thing;  severe  judgments  in  the 
world  are  no  impeachments  of  his  goodness. 
Secondly,  The  afflictions  Grod  inflicts  upon  his  servants,  are  no 
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viol  itions  of  his  goodness.    Sometimes  God  afficts  men  for  thek 
temporal  and  eternal  good ;  for  the  good  of  their  grace,  in  order  to 
the  good  of  their  glory ;"  which  is  a  more  excellent  good,  than  afflic- 
tions can  be  an  evil.     The  heathens  reflected  upon  Ulysses'  hard- 
ship, as  a  m^k  of  Jupiter's  goodness  and  love  to  nim,  that  his  virtue 
might  be  more  conspicuous.    By  strong  persecutions  brought  upon 
the  church,  her  lethargy  is  cured,  her  chaff  purged,  the  glorious 
fruit  of  the  gospel  brought  forth  in  the  lives  of  her  children ;  the 
number  of  her  proselytes  multiplj,  and  the  strength  of  her  weak 
ones  is  increased,  by  the  testimonies  of  courage  and  constancy  which 
*  the  stronger  present  to  them  in  their  sufferings.     Do  these  good  ef- 
fects speat  a  want  of  goodness  in  God,  who  brings  them  into  this 
condition?     By  those  he  cures  his  people  of  their  corruptions,  and 
promotes  their  glory,  by  giving  them  the  honor  of  suffenng  for  the 
truth,  and  raiseth  their  spirits  to  a  divine  pitch.     The  epistles  of 
Paul  to  the  Ephesians,  Philippians,  and  Colossians,  wrote  by  him 
while  he  was  m  Nero's  chains,  seem  to  have  a  higher  strain  than 
some  of  those  he  wrote  when  he  was  at  liberty.    As  for  afflictions, 
they  are  marks  of  a  greater  measure  of  fatherly  goodness  than  he 
discovers  to  those  that  live  in  an  uninterrupted  prosperity,  who  are 
not  dignified  with  that  glorious  title  of  sons,  as  those  are  that  "  he 
chasteneth"  (Heb.  xii.  6,  7\     Can  any  question  the  goodness  of  the 
father  that  corrects  his  child  to*  prevent  his  vice  and  ruin,  and  breed 
him  up  to  virtue  and  honor  ?     it  would  be  a  cruelty  in  a  father  leav- 
ing his  child  without  chastisement,  to  leave  him  to  that  misery  an 
ill  education  would  reduce  him  to :  "  God  judges  us  that  we  might 
not  be  condemned  with  the  world"  (lX3or.  xi.  32).  Is  it  not  a  greater 
goodness  to  separate  us  from  the  world  to  happiness  by  his  scourge, 
than  to  leave  us  to  the  condemnation  of  the  world  for  our  sins?     Is 
it  not  a  greater  goodness  to  make  us  smart  here,  than  to.  see  us 
scorched  hereafter  ?     As  he  is  our  Shepherd,  it  is  no  part  of  his  en- 
mity or  ill-will  to  us,  to  make  us  feel  sometimes  the  weight  of  his 
shepherd's  crook,  to  reduce  us  from  our  struggling.     The  visiting 
our  transgressions  with  rods,  and  our  iniquities  with  stripes,  is  one 
of  the  articles  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  wnerein  the  greatest  lustre 
of  his  goodness  appears  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  33).     The  advantage  and  gain 
of  our  afflictions  is  a  greater  testimony  of  his  goodness  to  us,  than  the 
pain  can  be  of  his  unkinduess ;  the  smart  is  well  recompensed  by 
the  accession  of  clearer  graces.     It  is  rather  a  high  mark  of  good- 
ness, than  an  argument  for  the  want  of  it,  that  he  treats  us  as  his 
children,  and  will  not  suffer  us  to  run  into  that  destruction  we  are 
more  ambitious  of,  than  the  happiness  he  hath  prepared  for  us,  and 
by  afflictions  he  fits  us  for  the  partaking  of,  by  "  imparting  his  holi- 
ness," together  with  the  inflicting  his  rod  (Heb.  xii.  10).     That  is  the 
third  thing,  God  is  good. 

IV.  The  fourth  thing  is  the  manifestation  of  this  goodness  in  Oco- 
ium^  Bedemptionf  and  Providence.  i 

Ftrst^  In  Creation.  This  is  apparent  from  what  hath  been  said 
before,  that  no  other  attribute  could  be  the  motive  of  his  creating, 
but  his  goodness;  his  goodness  was  the  cause  that  he  made  any 
thing,  and  his  wisdom  was  the  cause  that  he  made  every  thing  in 
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order  and  harmony.  He  pronounced  "  every  thing  good  "  i,  e.  such 
33  became  his  goodness  to  bring  forth  into  being,  ana  rested  in 
them  more,  as  they  were  stamps  of  his  goodness,  than  as  they 
were  marks  of  his  power,  or  beams  of  his  wisdom.  And  if  all  ciea- 
tures  were  able  to  answer  to  this  question.  What  that  was  which 
created  them  ?  the  answer  would  be,  Almighty  power,  but  employed 
by  the  motion  of  infinite  goodness."  All  the  varieties  of  creatures 
are  so  many  apparitions  of  this  goodness.  Though  God  be  one,  yet 
he  cannot  appear  as  a  God  but  in  variety.  As  the  greatness  of 
power  is  not  manifest  but  in  varietj  of  worlcs,  and  an  acute  under- 
standing not  discovered  but  in  vanety  of  reasonings,  so  an  infinite 
goodness  is  not  so  apparent  as  in  variety  of  communications. 

1.  The  creation  proceeds  from  goodness.  It  is  the  goodness  of 
God  to  extract  such  multitutes  of  things  from  the  depths  of  nothing. 
Becatlse  God  is  good,  things  have  a  being ;  if  he  had  not  been  gooo, 
nothing  could  have  been  good ;  nothing  could  have  imparted  that 
which  it  possessed  not ;  nothing  but  goodness  could  have  communi- 
cated to  things  an  excellency,  which  before  they  wanted.  Being  is 
much  more  excellent  than  nothing.  By  this  goodness,  therefore,  the 
whole  creation  was  brought  out  of  the  dark  womb  of  nothing ;  this 
formed  their  natures,  this  beautified  them  with  their  several  orna- 
ments and  perfections,  whereby  everything  was  enabled  to  act  for 
the  good  of  the  common  world.  God  did  not  create  things  because 
he  was  a  living  Being,  but  because  he  was  a  good  Being.  No  crea- 
ture brought  forth  anything  in  the  world  merely  because  it  is,  but 
because  it  is  good,  ana  by  a  communicated  goodness  fitted  for  such 
a  production.  If  God  had  been  the  creating  principle  of  things  only 
as  he  was  a  living  Being,  or  as  he  was  an  understanding  Being,  then 
all  things  should  have  partaken  of  life  and  understanding,  because 
all  things  were  to  bear  some  characters  of  the  Deity  upon  them.  K 
by  understanding,  solely,  God  were  the  Creator  of  all  things,  all  things 
should  have  borne  the  mark  of  the  Deity  upon  them,  and  should 
have  been  more  or  less  understanding ;  but  he  created  things  as  he 
was  good,  and  by  goodness  he  renders  all  things  more  or  less  like 
himself:  hence  everything  is  accounted  more  noble,  not  in  regard 
of  its  being,  but  in  regard  of  the  beneficialness  of  its  nature.  The 
being  of  things  was  not  the  end  of  God  in  creating,  but  the  goodness 
of  their  being.  God  did  not  rest  from  his  works  because  they  were 
his  works,  i.  e,  because  they  had  a  being ;  but  because  they  had  a 
good  being  (Gen.  i.) ;  because  they  were  naturally  useful  to  the  uni- 
verse :  nothing  was  more  pleasing  to  him,  than  to  behold  those  shad- 
ows and  copies  of  his  own  goodness  in  his  works. 

2.  Creation  was  the  first  act  of  goodness  without  himself.  "When 
he  was  alone  from  eternity,  he  contented  himself  with  himself, 
abounding  in  his  own  blessedness,  delighting  in  that  abundance ;  he 
was  incomprehensively  rich  in  the  possession  of  an  unstained  felicity. * 
This  creation  was  the  first  efflux  of  his  goodness  without  himself: 
for  the  work  of  creation  cannot  be  called  a  work  of  mercy.™  Mercy 
0apposeth  a  creature  miserable,  but  that  which  hath  no  being  is  suS 

•  Cuaan,  p.  228.  *  Petav.  Theolog.  Dogmat.  Tom.  i  d.  402. 

•  LaifliuB,  de  Perfect  Dty,  p.  100. 
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ject  to  no  misery ;  for  to  be  miserable  supposeth  a  nature  in  being; 
and  deprived  of  that  good  which  belongs  to  the  pleasure  and  felicity 
of  nature ;  but  since  there  was  no  being,  there  could  be  no  misery- 
The  creation,  therefore,  was  not  an  act  pf  mercy,  but  an  act  of  sole 
goodness ;  and,  thjerefore,  it  was  the  speech  of  an  heathen,  that  when 
&od  first  set  upon  the  creation  of  the  world,  he  transformed  himself 
into  love  and  goodness,  ^*»  ^'^wr«  fieiu^lt^dut  i6y  dfop  fiilXotiu  dtf^nov\fyf-tv,^ 
This  led  forth,  and  animated  his  power,  the  first  moment  it  drew  the 
universe  out  of  the  womb  of  nothing.     And, 

3.  There  is  not  one  creatmre  but  hath  a  character  of  his  goodness. 
The  whole  world  is  a  map  to  represent,  and  a  herald  to  proclaim 
this  perfection.  It  is  as  difficult  not  to  see  something  of  it  m  every 
creature  with  the  eye  of  our  minds,  as  it  is  not  to  see  the  beams  of 
the  shining  sun  with  those  oflF  our  bodies.  "He  is  good  to  all"  fPs. 
cxlv.  9) ;  he  is,  therefore,  good  in  all ;  not  a  drop  of  the  creation,  out 
is  a  drop  of  his  goodness.  These  are  the  colors  worn  upon  the  heads 
of  every  creature.  As  in  every  spark  the  light  of  the  fire  is  mani- 
fested, so  doth  every  grain  of  the  creation  wear  the  visible  badges 
of  this  perfection,  in  all  the  lights,  the  Father  of  Lights  hath  made 
the  riches  of  goodness  apparent ;  no  creature  is  silent  m  it ;  it  is  legi- 
ble to  all  nations  in  every  work  of  his  hands.  That,  as  it  is  said  of 
Christ  (Ps.  xl.  7).  "  In  the  volume  of  thy  book  it  is  written  of  me :" 
In  the  volume  or  the  book  of  the  Scripture  it  is  written  of  me,  and 
my  goodness  in  redemption  :  so  it  may  be  said  of  God,  I^  the  vol- 
ume of  the  book  of  the  creature  it  is  written  of  me,  and  my  good- 
ness in  creation.  Every  creature  is  a  page  in  this  book,  whose  "line 
is  gone  through  all  the  earth,  and  their  words  to  the  end  of  the  world" 
(Ps.  xix.  4) ;  though,  indeed,  the  less  goodness  in  some  is  obscured 
by  the  more  resplendent  goodness  he  hath  imparted  unto  others. 
What  an  admirable  piece  of  goodness  is  it  to  communicate  life  to  a 
fly  t  How  should  we  stand  gazing  upon  it,  till  we  turn  our  eye  in- 
wards, and  view  our  own  frame,  wnicn  is  much  more  ravishing  1 

But  let  us  see  the  goodness  of  God  in  the  creation  of  man, — in 
ike  being  and  nature  of  man.  God  hath,  with  a  liberal  hand,  conferred 
upon  every  creature  the  best  being  it  was  capable  of  in  that  station 
and  order,  and  conducing  to  that  end  and  use  in  the  world  he  in- 
tended it  for.  But  when  you  have  run  over  all  the  measures  of 
goodness  God  hath  poured  forth  upon  other  creatures,  you  will  find 
a  greater  fulness  of  it  in  the  nature  of  man,  whom  he  hath  placed  in 
a  more  sublime  condition,  and  endued  with  choicer  prerogatives, 
than  other  creatures :  he  was  made  but  little  lower  than  the  angels, 
and  much  more  loftily  crowned  with  glory  and  honor  than  other 
creatures  (Ps.  viii.  5).  Had  it  not  been  for  Divine  goodness,  that  ex- 
cellent creature  had  lain  wrapt  up  in  the  abyss  of  nothing ;  or  if  he 
had  called  it  out  of  nothing,  there  might  have  been  less  of  skill  and 
less  of  goodness  displayed  m  the  forming  of  it,  and  a  lesser  kind  of 
being  imparted  to  it,  than  what  he  hath  conferred. 

1.  How  much  of  goodness  is  visible  in  his  body !  God  drew  out 
some  part  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  copied  out  this  ^rfection, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  power,  on  that  mean  matter,  by  erecting  it  into 

*  Pberecydee. 
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the  fonn  of  a  man,  quickening  that  earth  by  the  inspiration  of  a 
"  living  soul"  (Gen.  iL  7) :  of  this  matter  he  composed  an  excellent 
body,  in  regard  of  the  majesty  of  the  face,  erectness  of  its  stature, 
and  grace  of  every  part.  How  neatly  hath  he  wrought  this  "taber- 
aacle  of  clay,  this  earthly  house,"  as  the  apostle  calls  it  (2  Oor.  v.  1)  1 
a  curious  wrought  piece  of  needle-work,  a  comely  artifice  (Ps.  cxxxix. 
15),  an  embroidered  case  for  an  harmonious  lute.  What  variety  of 
members,  with  a  due  proportion,  without  confusion,  beautiful  to 
sight,  excellent  for  use,  powerful  for  strength!  It  hath  eyes  to 
conduct  its  motion,  to  serve  in  matter  for  the  food,  and  delight  of 
the  understanding ;  ears  to  let  in  the  pleasure  of  sound,  to  convey 
intelligence  of  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  the  counsels  of  heaven, 
to  a  more  noble  mind.  It  hath  a  tongue  to  express  and  sound  forth 
what  the  learned  inhabitant  in  it  thinis ;  and  hands  to  act  what  the 
inward  counseller  directs ;  and  feet  to  support  the  fiibric.  It  is  tem- 
pered with  a  kindly  heat,  and  an  oily  moisture  for  motion,  and  en- 
dued with  conveyances  for  air,  to  qualify  the  fury  of  the  heat,  and 
nourishment  to  supply  the  decays  of  moisture.  It  is  a  cabinet  fitted 
by  Divine  goodness  for  the  enclosing  a  rich  jewel ;  a  palace  made 
of  dust,  to  lodge  in  it  the  viceroy  of  the  world ;  an  instrument  dis- 
posed for  the  operations  of  the  nobler  soul  which  he  intended  to 
unite  to  that  refined  matter.  What  is  there  in  the  situation  of  every 
part,  in  the  proportion  of  every  member,  in  the  useftdness  of  every 
limb  and  string  to  the  oflBices  of  the  body,  and  service  of  the  soul ; 
what  is  there  in  the  whole  structure  that  doth  not  inform  us  of  the 
goodness  of  God  ? 

2.  But  what  is  this  to  that  goodness  which  shines  in  the  nature  of 
the  soul  ?  Who  can  express  the  wonders  of  that  comeliness  that  is 
wrapped  up  in  this  mask  of  clay  ?  A  soul  endued  with  a  clearness 
of  understanding  and  freedom  of  will :  feculties  no  sooner  framed, 
but  they  were  able  to  produce  the  operation  they  were  intended  for ; 
a  soul  that  excelled  the  whole  world,  that  comprehended  the  whole 
creation;  a  soul  that  evidenced  the  extent  oi  its  skill  in  giving 
names  to  all  that  variety  of  creatures  which  had  issued  out  of  the 
hand  of  Divine  Power  (Gen.  ii.  19) ;  a  soul  able  to  discover  the  na- 
ture of  other  creatures,  and  manage  and  conduct  their  motions.  In 
the  ruins  of  a  palace  we  may  see  the  curiosity  displayed,  and  the  cost 
expended  in  the  building  of  it ;  in  the  ruins  of  tnis  fallen  structure, 
we  still  find  it  capable  of  a  mighty  knowledge ;  a  reason  able  to  reg- 
ulate affairs,  govern  states,  order  more  mighty  and  massy  creatures, 
find  out  witty  inventions ;  there  is  still  an  understanding  to  irradiate 
the  other  faculties,  a  mind  to  contemplate  its  own  Creator,  a  judg- 
ment to  discern  the  differences  between  good  and  evil,  vice  and  vir- 
tue, which  the  goodness  of  God  hath  not  granted  to  any  lower  crea- 
ture. These  excellent  faculties,  together  with  the  power  of  self-re- 
flection, and  tiie  swiftness  of  the  mind  in  running  over  the  things  of 
the  creation,  are  astonishing  gleams  of  the  vast  goodness  of  that  Di« 
vine  Hand  which  ennobled  this  frame.  To  the  other  creatures  of 
this  world,  God  had  given  out  some  small  mites  from  his  treasury ; 
but  in  the  perfections  of  man,  he  hath  opened  the  more  secret  parti 
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of  his  exchequer,  and  liberally  bestowed  those  doles,  which  he  hath 
not  expendea  upon  the  other  creatures  on  earth. 

3.  Besides  this,  he  did  not  only  make  man  so  noble  a  creature  in 
his  frame,  but  "  he  made  him  after  his  own  image  in  holiness."  He 
imparted  to  him  a  spark  of  his  own  comeliness,  in  order  to  a  com- 
munion with  himseli  in  happiness,  had  man  stood  his  ground  in  his 
trial,  and  used  those  faculties  well,  which  had  been  the  gift  of  his 
Bountiful  Creator :  he  "  made  man  after  his  image,"  aft«r  his  own 
image  (Gen.  i.  26,  27) ;  that  as  a  coin  bears  the  image  of  the  prince, 
so  did  the  soul  of  man  the  "  image  of  God :"  not  the  image  of  angels, 
though  the  speech  be  in  ,the  plural  number:  "  Let  us  make  man." 
It  is  not  to  a  creature,  but  to  a  Creator ;  let  "  us,"  that  are  his  makers, 
make  him  in  the  image  of  his  makers.  God  created  man,  angels  did 
not  create  him ;  God  created  man  in  his  "  own"  image,  not,  there- 
fore, in  the  image  of  angels :  the  nature  of  God,  and  the  nature  of 
angels,. are  not  the  same.  Where,  in  the  whole  Scripture,  is  man 
said  to  be  made  aft/cr  the  image  of  angels?  God  made  man  not  in 
the  image  of  angels,  to  be  conformed  to  them  as  his  prototype,  but 
in  the  image  of  the  blessed  God,  to  be  conformed  to  the  Divme  na- 
ture: that  as  he  was  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  holiness,  h^ 
might  also  partake  of  the  image  of  his  blessedness,  which,  without  it, 
could  not  be  attained :  for  as  the  felicity  of  God  could  not  be  clear 
without  an  unspotted  holiness,  so  neither  can  there  be  a  glorious 
happiness  without  purity  in  the  creature ;  this  God  provided  for  in 
his  creation  of  man,  giving  him  such  accomplishments  in  those  two 
excellent  pieces  of  soul  and  body,  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  him 
but  his  own  will,  to  instate  him  in  an  invariable  felicity.  He  was 
possessed  with  such  a  nature  by  the  hand  of  Divine  Goodness,  such 
a  loftiness  of  understanding,  and  purity  of  faculties,  that  he  might 
have  been  for  ever  happy  as  well  as  the  standing  angels :  and  he 
was  placed  in  such, a  condition,  that  moved  the  envy  of  laUen  spirits ; 
he  had  as  much  grace  bestowed  upon  him,  as  was  proportionable  to 
that  covenant  God  then  made  with  him :  the  tenor  of  which  was., 
that  his  life  should  continue  so  long  as  his  obedience,  and  his  happi- 
ness endure  so  long  as  his  integrity :  and  as  God,  by  creation,  nad 
given  him  an  integrity  of  nature,  so  he  had  given  nim  a  power  to 
persist  in  it,  if  he  would.  Herein  is  the  goodness  of  God  msplayed, 
that  he  made  man  after  his  own  image. 

4.  As  to  the  life  of  man  in  this  world,  God,  by  an  immense  good* 
ness,  copied  out  in  him  the  whole  creation,  and  made  him  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  higher  and  lower  world, — a  little  world  in  a  greater  one. 
The  link  of  the  two  worlds,  of  heaven  and  earth,  as  the  spiritual  and 
corporeal  natures  are  united  in  him,  the  earth  in  the  dust  of  his  body, 
and  the  heavens  in  the  crystal  of  his  soul :  he  hath  the  upper  springs 
of  the  life  of  angels  in  his  reason,  and  the  nether  springs  of  the  life 
of  animals  in  his  sense.  God  displayed  those  virtues  in  man,  whicb 
he  had  discove'.-ed  in  the  rest  of  the  lower  creation ;  but,  besides  th^ 
communication  which  he  had  with  earth  in  his  nature,  God  gave 
him  a  participation  with  heaven  in  his  spirit  A  mere  bodily  being 
-he  hatn  given  to  the  heavens,  earth,  elements ;  a  vegetative  life,  or  a 
life  of  growth,  he  hath  vouchsafed  to  the  plants  of  the  ground :  ho 
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hath  slaretched  out  his  liberality  more  to  animals  and  beasts,  by  giv- 
ing them  sense.  All  these  hath  his  goodness  linked  in  man,  oeing, 
life,  sense,  with  a  richer  dole  than  any  of  those  creatures  have  re- 
ceived in  a  rational,  intellectual  life,  whereby  he  approacheth  to  the 
nature  of  angels.  This  some  of  the  Jews  understood  (Gen.  ii.  7) : 
"  God  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  . 
a  living  soul,"  oi^n,  breath  of  lives,  in  the  Hebrew ;  not  one  sort 
of  life,  but  that  variety  of  lives  which  he  had  imparted  to  other  crea- 
tures: all  the  perfections  scattered  in  other  creatures  do  unitedly 
meet  in  man :  so  that  Philo  might  well  pall  him  "  every  creature,  the 
model  of  the  whole  creation :"  his  soul  Is  heaven,  and  his  body  is 
earth,  y  So  that  the  immensity  of  his  goodness  to  man,  is  as  great 
as  all  that  goodness  you  behold  in  sensitive  and  intelligible  things. 

6.  All  this  was  free  goodness.  God  eternally  possessed  his  own 
felicity  in  himself,  and  had  no  need  of  the  existence  of  anything 
without  himself  for  his  satisfaction.  Man,  before  his  being,  could 
have  no  good  qualities  to  invite  God  to  make  him  so  excellent  a 
fabric :  for,  being  nothing,  he  was  as  unable  to  allure  and  merit,  as 
to  bring  himselr  into  being ;  nay,  he  created  a  multitude  of  men, 
who,  he  foresaw  would  behave  themselves  in  as  ungrateful  a  manner, 
as  if  they  had  not  been  his  creatures,  but  had  bestowed  that  rich 
variety  upon  themselves  without  the  hand  of  a  superior  Benefactor. 
How  great  is  this  goodness,  that  hath  made  us  models  of  the  whole 
creation,  tied  together  heaven  and  earth  in  our  nature,  when  he 
might  have  ranked  us  among  the  lower  creatures  of  the  earth,  made 
lis  mere  bodies  as  the  stones,  or  mere  animals  as  the  brutes,  and  de- 
nied us  those  capacious  souls,  whereby  we  might  both  know  him 
and  enjoy  him  1  What  conld  man  have  been  more,  unless  he  had 
been  the  original,  which  was  impossible?  He  could  not  be  greater 
than  to  be  an  image  of  the  Deity,  an  epitome  of  the  whole.  Well 
may  we  cry  out  with  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  viii.  1,  4),  "  O  Lord,  our 
Lord,  how  excellent  is  thy  name,"  the  name  of  thy  goodness,  "  in 
all  the  earth  I"  How,  more  particularly  in  man  I  "  What  is  man 
that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  ?"  What  is  a  little  clod  of  earth  and 
dust,  that  thou  shouldst  ennoble  him  with  so  rich  a  nature,  and  en- 
grave upon  him  such  characters  of  thy  immense  Being? 

^6.  The  goodness  of  God  appears  in  the  conveniences  he  provided 
for,  and  gave  to  man.  As  God  gave  him  a  being  morally  perfect  in 
regard  of  righteousness,  so  he  gave  him  a  being  naturally  perfect  in 
regard  of  delightftd  conveniences,  which  was  the  fruit  of  excellent 
goodness ;  since  there  was  no  quality  in  man,  to  invite  God  to  pro- 
vide him  so  rich  a  world,  nor  to  bestow  npon  him  so  comely  a  being 

(1).  The  world  was  made  for  man.  Since  angels  have  not  need 
of  anything  in  this  world,  and  are  above  the  conveniences  of  earth 
and  air,  it  will  follow,  that  man,  being  the  noblest  creature  on  the 
earth,  was  the  more  immediate  end  of  the  visible  creation.  All  in- 
ferior things  are  made  to  be  subservient  to  those  that  have  a  more 
excellent  prerogative  of  nature ;  and,  therefore,  all  things  for  man, 
who  exceeds  all  the  rest  in  dignity :  as  man  was  made  for  the  honor 
of  God,  so  the  world  was  made  for  the  support  and  delight  of  man, 

f  Eugubin,  lilx  y.  cap.  9. 
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in  order  to  his  performing  the  service  due  from  him  to  GoA  The 
empire  God  settled  man  in  as  his  lieutenant  over  the  works  of  his 
hands,  when  he  gave  him  possession  of  paradise,  is  a  dear  manifesta- 
tion of  it :  God  put  all  things  under  his  feet,  and  gave  him  a  de- 
puted  dominion  over  the  rest  of  the  creatures  under  himself  as  the 
absolute  sovereign  (Ps.  viii.  6-^) ;  "  Thou  madest  him  to  have  do- 
minion over  the  works  of  thy  hands ;  thou  hast  put  all  things  under 
/lis  feet,  all  sheep  and  oxen ;  yea,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  fowl 
of  the  air,  and  the  fish  of  the  sea ;  yea,  and  whatsoever  passeth  over 
the  paths  of  the  sea."  What  less  is  witnessed  to  by  the  calamity  all 
creatures  were  subjected  to  by  the  corruption  of  man's  nature? 
Then  was  the  earth  cursed,  and  a  black  cloud  fiung  upon  the  beaa^ 
of  the  creation,  and  the  strength  and  vigor  of  it  languisheth  to  thu 
day  under  the  curse  of  God  (Gen.  ii.  17,  18),  and  groans  under  that 
vanity  the  sin  of  man  subjected  it  to  (Bom.  viii.  20,  22).  The  larea- 
Bons  of  man  against  God  brought  misery  upon  that  which  wasfituned 
for  the  use  of  man :  as  when  the  majesty  of  a  prince  is  violated  by 
the  treason  and  rebellion  of  his  subjects,  all  that  which  belongs  tn 
them,  and  was,  before  the  free  gift  of  the  prince  to  them,  is  forfeit; 
their  habitations,  palaces,  cattle,  all  that  belongs  to  them  bear  the 
marks  of  his  sovereign  fuiy ;  had  not  the  delicacies  of  the  ear^  been 
made  for  the  use  of  man,  they  had  not  £Eillen  under  the  indignation 
of  God  upon  the  sin  of  man.  God  crowned  the  earth  with  his  good* 
ness  to  gratify  man ;  gave  man  a  right  to  serve  himself  of  the  de- 
lightful creatures  he  nad  provided  (Gen.  i.  28 — 30) ;  yea,  and  after 
man  had  forfeited  all  by  sin,  and  Goa  had  washed  again  the  cieatare 
in  a  deluge,  he  renews  the  creation,  and  delivers  it  again  into  the 
hand  of  man,  binding  all  creatures  to  pay  a  respect  to  him,  and  re- 
cognise him  as  their  Lord,  either  spontaneously,  or  by  force ;  and 
commissions  them  all  to  fill  the  heart  of  man  with  ^*  food  and  glad- 
ness" (Gen.  ix.  2,  8) :  and  he  loves  all  creatures  as  they  conduce  to 
the  good  of,  and  are  serviceable  to,  his  prime  creature,  which  he  set 
up  for  his  own  glory :  and  therefoisB,  when  he  loves  a  person,  he 
loves  what  belongs  to  him:  he  takes  care  of  Jacob  and  his  cattle: 
of  penitent  Nineveh  and  their  cattle  (Jonah  iv.  11) :  as  whe»  ie 
sends  judgments  upon  men  he  destroys  their  goods. 

2.  God  richly  furnished  the  world  for  man.  He  did  not  only  erect 
a  stately  palace  for  his  habitation,  but  provided  all  kind  of  furniture 
as  a  mark  of  his  goodness,  for  the  entertainment  of  his  creature,  man : 
he  arched  over  his  habitation  with  a  bespangled  heaven,  and  floored 
it  with  a  solid  earth,  and  spread  a  curious  wrought  tapestry  upon  the 
ground  where  he  was  to  tread,  and  seemed  to  sweep  all  the  rubbish 
of  the  chaos  to  the  two  uninhabitable  poles.  When  at  the  first  crea- 
tion of  the  matter  the  waters  covered  the  earth,  and  rendered  it  un- 
inhabitable for  man,  God  drained  them  into  the  proper  channels  he 
had  founded  for  them,  and  set  a  bound  that  tney  might  not  pass 
over,  that  they  turn  not  again  to  "  eover  the  earth"  (Gen  L  9.)  Tiiey 
fled  and  hasted  away  to  their  proper  stations  (Ps.  civ.  7 — 9),  as  ii 
they  were  ambitious  to  deny  their  own  nature,  and  content  them- 
selves with  an  imprisonment  for  the  convenient  habitation  of  Him 
who  was  to  be  appointed  Lord  of  the  world;    He  hath  set  up  stand 
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log  lightB  in  tlie  heaven)  to  direct  our  motion,  and  to  regulate  the 
Beaapns :  the  sun  was  created,  that  man  might  see  to  *^  go  forth  to  hid 
labor"  (Pfl.  civ.  22,  28):  both  sun  and  moon,  though  set  in  the 
heaven,  were  formed  to  "  give  light"  on  the  earth  (Gen.  i.  16,  17). 
The  air  is  his  aviary,  the  sea  and  rivers  his  fish-ponds,  the  valleys 
his  granary,. the  mountains  his  magazine;  the  fiiBt  afford  man  crea- 
tures for  nourishment^  the  other  metals  for  perfection :  the  animals 
were  created  iFor  the  support  of  the  life  of  man  ;  the  herbs  of  the 
ground  were  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  their  lives ;  and  gen- 
tle dews,  and  moistening  showers,  and,  in  some  places,  slimy  fioodjsj 
appointed  to  render  the  earth  fruitful,  and  capable  to  offer  man  and 
beast  what  was  fit  for  their  nourishment  He  hath  peopled  every 
element  with  a  variety  of  creatures  both  for  necessity  and  delight ; 
all  furnished  with  useful  qualities  for  the  service  of  man.  There  is 
not  the  most  despicable  thing  in  the  whole  creation  but  it  is  endued 
with  a  nature  to  contribute  something  for  our  welfare ;  either  as  food 
to  nourish  us  when  we  are  healthful ;  or  as  medicine  to  cure  us  when 
we  are  distempered ;  or  as  a  garment  to  clothe  us  when  we  are  naked, 
and  arm  us  against  the  cold  of  the  season ;  or  as  a  re&eshment  when 
we  are  weary ;  or  as  a  delight  when  we  are  sad :  all  serve  for  neces- 
sity or  ornament,  either  to  spread  our  table,  beautify  our  dwellings, 
fiimish  our  closets,  or  store  our  wardrobes  (Ps.  civ.  24) :  "  The  whole 
earth  is  full  of  his  riches."  Nothing  but  by  the  rich  goodness  of 
God  is  exquisitely  accommodated,  in  the  numerous  brood  of  things, 
immediately  or  mediately  for  the  use  of  man ;  all,  in  the  issue,  con* 
spire  together  to  render  the  world  a  delightM  residence  for  man ; 
and,  therefore,  all  the  living  creatures  were  brought  by  God  to  at- 
tend upon  man  after  his  creation,  to  receive  a  mark  of  his  dominion 
over  them,  by  the  "imposition  of  their  names"  (Gen.  ii.  19,  20).  He 
did  not  only  give  variety  of  senses  to  man,  but  provided  variety  of, 
delightful  objects  in  the  world  for  evenr  sense ;  the  beauties  of  fight 
and  colors  for  our  eye,  the  harmony  of  sounds  for  our  ear,  the  &a- 
grancy  of  odors  for  our  nostrils,  and  a  dehcious  sweetness  for  our 
palates :  some  have  qualities  to  pleasure ;  all,  everything,  a  quality 
to  pleasure,  one  or  ouier:  he  doth  not  only  present  those  things  to 
our  view,  as  rich  men  do  in  ostentation  their  goods,  he  makes  us  the 
enjoyers  as  well  as  the  spectators,  and  gives  us  the  use  as  well  aa  the 
sight ;  and,  therefore,  he  hath  not  only  given  us  the  sight,  but  the 
knowledge  of  them :  he  hath  set  up  a  sun  in  the  heavens,  to  expose 
their  outward  beauty  and  conveniences  to  our  sight ;  and  the  candle 
of  the  Lord  is  in  us,  to  expose  their  inward  qualities  and  conve* 
niences  to  our  knowledge,  that  we  might  serve  ourselves  of,  and  re-i 
joice  in,  aU  this  furniture  wherewith  he  hath  garnished  the  world, 
and  have  wherewithal  to  employ  the  inquisitiveness  of  our  reason, 
as  well  as  gratify  the  pleasures  of  our  sense ;  and,  particularly,  God 
provided  for  iimocent  man  a  delightM  mansion-house,  a  place  of 
more  special  beauty  and  curiosity,  the  garden  of  Eden,  a  delightftd 
paradise,  a  model  of  the  beauties  and  pleasures  of  another  world, 
wherein  he  had  placed  whatsoever  might  contribute  to  the  felicity  of 
a  rational  and  animal  life,  the  life  of  a  creature  composed  of  mire 
and  dust,  of  sense  and  reason  (Gen.  ii.  9).    Besides  the  other  delici^ 
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cies  consi^ed,  in  that  place,  to  the  use  of  man,  there  was  a  tree  of 

life  provided  to  maintain  his  being,  and  nothing  denied,  in  the  whole 

^compass  of  that  territory,  but  one  tree,  that  of  the  knowledge  of 

fooa  and  evil,  which  was  no  mark  of  an  ill-will  in  his  Creator  to 
im,  but  a  reserve  of  God's  absolute  sovereignty,  and  a  trial  of  man's 
voluntary  obedience.  What  blur  was  it  to  the  goodness  of  God,  to 
reserve  one  tree  for  his  own  propriety,  when  he  had  given  to  man, 
in  all  the  rest,  such  numerous  marks  of  his  rich  bounty  and  good- 
ness? What  Israel,  after  man's  fall,  enjoyed  sensibly,  Nehemiah 
calls  "  great  goodness"  (Neh.  ix.  26).  How  inexpressible,  then,  was 
that  goodness  manifested  to  innocent  man,  when  so  small  a  part  of 
it,  indulged  to  the  Israelites  after  the  curse  upon  the  ground,  is  call- 
ed, as  truly  it  merits,  such  great  goodness  I  How  can  we  pass  through 
any  part  of  this  great  city,  and  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  well-furnished 
shops,  stored  with  all  kinds  of  commodities,  without  reflections  upon 
this  goodness  of  God  starting  up  before  our  eyes  in  such  varieties, 
and  plainly  telling  us  that  he  hath  accommodated  all  things  for  our 
use,  suited  things,  both  to  supply  our  need,  content  a  reasonable 
curiosity,  and  delight  us  in  our  aims  at,  and  passage  to,  our  supreme 
end  I 

(3.)  The  goodness  of  God  appears  in  the  laws  he  hath  given  to 
man,  the  covenant  he  hath  made  with  him.  It  had  not  been  agree- 
able to  the  goodness  of  God  to  let  a  creature,  governable  by  a  law, 
be  without  a  law  to  regulate  him ;  his  goodness  then  which  had 
broke  forth  in  the  creation,  had  suffered  an  eclipse  and  obscurity  in 
his  government.  As  infinite  goodness  was  the  motive  to  create,  so 
infinite  goodness  was  the  motive  of  his  government.  And  this 
appears, 

1.]  In  the  fitting  the  law  to  the  nature  of  man.  It  was  rather 
below  than  above  his  strength ;  he  had  an  integrity  in  his  nature  to 
answer  the  righteousness  of  the  precept  Goi  created  "man 
upright"  (Eccles.  vii.  29) ;  his  nature  was  suited  to  the  law,  and  the 
law  to  his  nature ;  it  was  not  above  his  understanding  to  know  it, 
nor  his  will  to  embrace  it,  nor  his  passions  to  be  regulated  by  it. 
The  law  and  his  nature  were  like  to  exact  straight  lines,  touching 
one  another  in  every  part  when  joined  together.  God  exacted  no 
more  by  his  law  than  what  was  written  by  nature  in  his  heart :  hf 
had  a  knowledge  by  creation  to  observe  tne  law  of  his  creation,  and 
he  fell  not  for  want  of  a  righteousness  in  his  nature :  he  was  enabled 
for  more  than  was  commanded  him,  but  wilfully  indisposed  to  less 
than  he  was  able  to  perform.  The  precepts  were  easy,  not  only  be- 
coming the  authority  of  a  sovereign  to  exact,  but  the  goodness  of  a 
father  to  demand,  and  the  ingenuity  of  a  creature  and  a  son  to  pay. 
"  His  commands  are  not  grievous"  (1  John  v.  3) ;  the  observance  of 
them  had  filled  the  spirit  of  man  with  an  extraordinary  contentment. 
It  had  been  no  less  a  pleasure  and  a  delightful  satis&ction  to  have 
kept  the  law  in  a  created  state,  than  it  is  to  keep  it  in  some  measure 
in  a  renewed  state.  The  renewed  nature  finds  a  suitableness  in  the 
law  to  kindle  a  "  delight"  (Ps.  L  2) :  it  could  not  then  have  anywise 
•hook  the  nature  of  an  upright  creature,  nor  have  been  a  burden 
too  heavy  for  his  shoulders  to  bear.    Though  he  had  not  a  grace 
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given  him  above  nature,  yet  he  had  not  a  law  given  him  that  sur- 
mounted his  nature :  it  did  not  exceed  his  created  strength,  and  waa 
suited  to  the  dignity  and  nobihtj  of  a  rational  nature.  It  was  a 
"just  law"  (Eom.  vii.  12),  and,  therefore,  not  above  the  nature  of 
the  subject  that  was  bound  to  obev  it  And  had  it  been  impossible 
to  be  observed,  it  had  been  unrighteous  to  be  enacted :  it  had  not 
been  a  matter  of  Divine  praise,  and  that  seven  times  a  day ;  as  it  is, 
"  Seven  times  a  day  do  1  praise  thee,  because  of  thy  righteous  judg- 
ments" fPs.  cxix.  164).  The  law  was  so  righteous,  that  Adam  luS 
every  whit  as  much  reason  to  bless  God  in  his  innocence  for  the 
righteousness  of  it,  as  David  had  with  the  relics  of  enmity  against 
it :  his  goodness  shines  so  much  in  his  law,  as  merits  our  praise  of 
him,  as  he  is  a  sovereign  Lawgiver,  as  well  as  a  gracious  Benefactor, 
in  the  imparting  to  us  a  being. 

[2.]  In  fitting  it  for  the  happiness  of  man.  For  the  satisfaction 
of  nis  soul,  which  finds  a  reward  in  the  very  act  of  keeping  it,  (Ps. 
cxix.  165),  "  Great  peace  in  the  loving  it;"  for  the  preservation  of 
human  society,  wherein  consists  the  external  felicity  of  man.  It 
had  been  inconsistent  with  the  Divine  goodness  to  enjoin  man  any- 
thing that  should  be  oppressive  and  imcomfortable.  Bitterness  can- 
not come  from  that  which  is  altogether  sweet :  goodness  would  not 
have  obliged  the  creature  to  anything,  but  what  is  not  only  free  from 
damaging  him,  but  wholly  conaucing  to  his  welfare,  and  perfective 
of  his  nature.  Infinite  wisdom  could  not  order  anything  but  what 
was  agreeable  to  infinite  goodness.  As  his  laws  are  the  most  ration- 
al, as  being  the  contrivance  of  infinite  wisdom ;  so  they  are  the  best, 
as  being  the  fruit  of  infinite  goodness.  His  laws  are  not  only  the 
acts  of  his  sovereign  authority,  but  the  effluxes  of  his  loving-kind- 
ness, and  the  conductors  of  man  to  an  enjoyment  of  a  greater  bounty  : 
he  minds  as  well  the  promotion  of  his  creatures'  felicity,  as  the  as- 
serting his  own  authority  ;  as  good  princes  make  laws  for  their  sub- 
iects'  benefit  as  well  as  their  own  honor.  •  What  was  said  of  a  more 
ifficult  and  burdensome  law  long  after  man's  fall,  may  much  more 
be  said  of  the  easy  law  of  nature  in  the  state  of  man's  innocence, 
that  it  was  "  for  our  good"  (Deut.  x.  12,  13).  He  never  pleaded 
with  the  Israelites  for  the  observation  of  his  commands  upon  the 
account  of  his  authority,  so  much  as  upon  the  score  of  their  benefit 
by  them  (Deut.  iv.  40;  xii  28).  And  when  his  precepts  were' 
broken,  he  seems  sometimes  to  be  more  grieved  for  men's  impairing 
their  own  felicity  by  it,  than  for  their  violating  his  authority  :  "  O, 
that  thou  hadst  hearkened  to  my  commandments,  then  had  thy  peace 
been  as  a  river  1"  (Isa.  xlviii.  18).  Goodness  cannot  prescribe  a 
thing  prejudicial :  whatsoever  it  enjoins,  is  beneficial  to  the  spiritual 
and  eternal  happiness  of  the  rational  creature :  this  was  both  the 
design  of  the  law  given,  and  the  end  of  the  law.  Christ,  in  his  an- 
swer to  the  young  man's  question,  refers  him  to  the  moral  law, 
which  was  the  law  of  nature  in  Adam,  as  that  whereby  eternal  life 
was.  to  be  gained :  which  evidenceth,  that  when  the  law  was  first 
given  as  the  covenant  of  works,  it  was  for  the  happiness  of  man ; 
and  the  ehd  of  giving  it  was,  that  man  might  have  eternal  life  by 
it :.  there  would  else  be  no  strength  or  truth  in  that  answer  of  Ghim 
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to  that  Buler.  And,  therefore,  Stephen  calls  the  law  givea  by 
Moses,  which  was  the  same  with  the  law  of  nature  in  Adam,  '^  th« 
living  oracles"  (Acts  vii.  38).  He  enjoined  men^s  services  to  them 
uot  simply  for  W  own  glory,  but  his  glory  in  men's  wel£u% :  as  if 
there  were  any  being  better  than  himself,  his  goodness  and  righteous- 
ness would  guide  him  to  love  that  better  than  himself;  because  it  is 
good  and  righteous  to  love  that  best  which  is  most  amiable :  so,  if 
there  were  any  that  could  do  us  more  good,  and  shower  down  more 
happiness  upon  us  than  himself  he  would  be  content  we  should 
obey  that  as  sovereign,  and  steer  our  course  according  to  his  laws  : 
"  If  God  be  God,  follow  him ;  but  if  Baal,  then  follow  him"  (1 
Kings  xviii.  21).  K  the  observance  of  the  precepts  of  Baal  be 
paore  beneficial  to  you ;  if  you  can  advance  your  nature  by  his  ser- 
vice, and  gain  a  more  mighty  crown  of  happmess  than  by  mine,  fol- 
low him  with  all  my  heart :  I  never  intended  to  enjoin  you  anything 
to  impair,*  but  increase  your  happiness.  The  chief  design  of  God 
in  his  law  is  the  happiness  of  the  subject;  and  obedience  is  intended 
by  him  as  a  means  for  the  attaining  of  happiness,  as  well  as  preserv- 
ing his  own  sovereignty :  this  is  the  reason  why  he  wished  that 
Israel  had  walked  in  his  ways,  ''  that  their  time  might  have  endured 
forever"  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  18,  15,  16).  And  by  the  same  reason,  this  was 
his  intendment  in  his  law  given  to  man,  and  his  covenant  made  with 
man  at  the  creation,  that  he  might  be  fed  with  the  finest  part  of  his 
bounty,  and  be  satisfied^  with  honey  out  of  the  eternal  Bock  of  Ages. 
To  paraphrase  his  expression  there : — ^The  goodness  of  God  appears 
furtner,  '^ 

[3].  In  enga^g  man  to  obedience  by  promises  and  threatenings. 
A  threatening  is  only  mentioned  (Gen.  ii.  17),  but  a  promise  is  im- 
plied :  if  eternal  death  were  fixed  for  transgression,  eternal  life  was 
thereby  designed  for  obedience :  and  that  it  was  so,  the  answer  of 
Christ  to  the  Buler  evidenceth,  that  the  first  intendment  of  the  pre- 
cept was  the  eternal  life  of  the  subject,  ordered  to  obey  it 

1st.  God  might  have  acted,  in  settling'  his  law,  only  as  a  sover- 
eign. Though  he  might  have  dealt  with  man  upon  the  score  oi 
his  absolute  dominion  over  him  as  his  creature,  and  signified  his 
pleasure  upon  the  right  of  his  sovereignty,  threatening  only  a  pen- 
alty if  man  transgressed,  without  the  promising  a  bountiful  acknow* 
ledgment  of  his  obedience  by  a  reward  as  a  benefactor :  yet  he 
would  treat  with  man  in  gentle  methods,  and  rule  him  in  a  track 
of  sweetness  as  well  as  sovereignty:  he  would  preserve  the  rights 
of  his  dominion  in  the  authority  of  his  commands,  and  honor  the 
condescensions  of  his  goodness  in  the  allurements  of  a  promise. 
He  that  might  have  solely  demanded  a  compliance  with  his  will, 
would  kindly  article  with  him,  to  oblige  him  to  observe  him  out 
of  love  to  hin[iself  as  well  as  duty  to  his  Creator ;  that  he  might 
have  both  the  interest  of  avoiding  the  threatened  evil  to  affriffht 
him,  and  the  interest  of  attaining  the  promised  ^ood  to  allure  him 
to  obedience.  How  doth  he  value  the  title  of  Benefactor  above 
that  of  a  Lord,  when  he  so  kindly  solicits,  as  well  as  commands ; 
and  engageth  to  reward  that  obedience  which  he  might  have  abso- 
lutely daimed  as  his  due,  by  enforcing  fears  of  the  severest  penalty  I 
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His  sovereignty  seems  to  stoop  l^low  itself  for  the  elevation  of  his 
goodness ;  and  he  is  pleased  to  have  his  kindness  more  taken  notice' 
of  than  his  authority.  Nothing  imported  more  condescension  than 
his  bringing  forth  his  law  in  the  nature  of  a  covenant,  whereby  he 
seems  to  humble  himself,  and  veil  his  superiority  to  treat  with  man 
as  his  equal,  that  the  very  manner  of  his  treatment  might  oblige 
him  in  the  richest  promises  he  made  to  draw  him,  and  the  startling 
threatenings  he  pronounced  to  link  him  to  his  obedience:  and, 
therefore,  is  it  observable,  that  wh^n  after  the  transgression  of 
Adam  God  comes  to  deal  with  him,  he  doth  not  do  it  in  that  thun- 
dering rigor,  which  might  have  been  expected  jfrom  an  enrW 
sovereign,  but  in  a  gentle  examination  (Gen.  iii.  11,  18) :  '•  Hast 
thou  eaten  of  the  tree  whereof  I  commanded  thee  that  thou  shouldst 
not  eat?"  To  the  woman,  he  said  no  more  than,  "  What  is  this 
that  thou  hast  done?"  And  in  the  Scripture  we  find,  when  he 
cites  the  Israelites  before  him  for  their  sin,  he  expostulates  with 
them  not  so  much  upon  the  absolute  right  he  had  to  challenge 
their  obedience,  as  upon  the  equity  and  reasonableness  of  his  law 
which  they  had  transgressed ;  that  by  the  same  argument  of  swefet- 
ness,  wherewith  he  would  attract  them  to  their  duty,  he  might 
shame  them  after  their  offence  (Isa.  i.  2 ;  Ezek.  xviii.  25).   ' 

2d.  By  the  threatenings  he  manifests  his  goodness  as  well  as  by 
his  promises.  He  promises  that  he  might  be  a  rewarder,  and 
threatens  that  he  might  not  be  a  punisher ;  the  one  is  to  elevate 
our  hope,  and  the  other  to  excite  our  fear,  the  two  passions  whereby 
the  nature  of  man  is  managed  in  the  world.  He  imprints  upon 
man  sentiments  of  a  misery  by  sin,  in  his  thundering  commination, 
that  he  might  engage  him  the  more  to  embrace  and  be  guided  by 
the  motives  of  sweetness  in  his  gracious  promises.  The  design  of 
them  was  to  preserve  man  in  his  du'e  bounds,  that  Gbd  might  not 
have  occasion  to  blow  upon  him  the  flames  of  his  justice ;  to  sup- 
press those  irregular  passions,  which  the  nature  of  man  (thoueh 
created  without  any  disorder)  was  capable  of  entertaining  upon  the 
appearance  of  suitable  objects ;  and  to  keep  the  waves  from  swell 
ing  upon  any  turning  wind,  that  so  man,  being  modest  in  the  use 
of  the  goodness  God  had  allowed  him,  might  still  be  capable  of 
fresh  streams  of  Divine  bounty,  without  ever  falling  under  his 
righteous  wrath  for  any  transgression.  What  a  prospect  of  good- 
ness is  in  this  proceeding,  to  msclose  man's  happiness  to  be  as  du- 
rable as  his  innocence ;  and  set  before  a  rational  creature  the  ex- 
tiemest  misery  due  to  his  crime,  to  affright  him  from  neglecting  his 
Creator,  and  making  unworthy  returns  to  his  goodness!  What 
could  be  done  more  by  goodness  to  suit  that  passion  of  fear  which 
was  implanted  in  the  nature  of  man,  than  to  assure  him  he  should 
not  degenerate  from  the  righteousness  of  his  nature,  and  violate  the 
authoritv  of  his  Creator,  without  falling  from  his  own  happiness, 
and  sinking  into  the  most  deplorable  calamity  I 

SdL  The  reward  he  promised  mauifests  yet  further  his  goodness  to 
man.  It  was  his  goodness  to  intend  a  reward  to  man;  no  necessitv 
could  oblige  God  to  reward  man,  had  he  continued  obedient  in  his 
created  state :  for  in  all  rewards  which  are  truly  merited,  beside 
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some  kind  of  equality  to  be  considered  between  the  person  doing 
service  and  the  person  rewarding,  and  also  between  the  act  per- 
formed and  the  reward  bestowed,  there  must  also  be  considered  the 
condition  of  the  person  doing  the  service,  that  he  is  not  obliged  to 
do  it  as  a  duty,  but  is  at  his  own  choice  whether  to  offer  it  or  no. 
But  man,  being  wholly  dependent  on  God  in  his  being  and  preser- 
vation, having  nothing  of  his  own,  but  what  he  had  received  from 
the  hands  of  Divine  bounty,  his  service  was  due  by  the  strongest 
obligation  to  God  (1  Cor.  iv.  7).  But  there  was  no  natural  engage- 
ment on  God  to  return  a  reward  to  him  ;  for  man  could  return  no- 
thing of  his  own  but  that  only  which  he  had  received  from  hia 
Creator.  It  must  be  pure  goodness  that  gives  a  gracious  reward  for 
a  due  debt,  to  receive  his  own  from  man,  and  return  more  than  he 
had  received.  A  Divine  reward  doth  far  surmount  the  value  of  a 
rational  service.  It  was,  therefore,  a  mighty  goodness  to  stipulate 
with  man,  that  upon  his  obedience  he  should  enjoy  an  immortality 
in  that  nature.  The  article  on  man's  part  was  obedience,  which 
was  necessarily  just,  and  founded  in  the  nature  of  man ;  he  had 
been  unjust,  ungrateful,  and  violated  all  laws  of  righteousness,  had 
he  committed  any  act  unworthy  of  one  that  had  been  so  great  a 
subject  of  Divine  liberality.*  But  the  article  on  God's  part,  of  giv- 
ing a  perpetual  blessedness  to  innocent  man,  was  not  founded  upon 
rules  of  strict  justice  and  righteousness,  for  that  would  have  argued 
God  to  be  a  debtor  to  man ;  but  that  God  cannot  be  to  the  work:  of 
his  hands,  that  had  received  the  materials  of  his  being  and  acting 
from  him,  as  the  vessel  doth  from  the  potter.  But  this  was  founded 
only  on  the  goodness  of  the  Divine  nature,  whereby  he  cannot  but 
be  kind  to  an  innocent  and  holy  creature.  The  nature  of  God  in- 
clined him  to  it  by  the  rules  of  goodness,  but  the  service  of  man 
could  not  claim  it  by  the  rules  of  justice  without  a  stipulation ;  so 
that  the  covenant  whereby  God  obliged  himself  to  continue  the 
happiness  of  man  upon  the  continuance  of  his  obedience,  in  the 
original  of  it,  springs  from  pure  goodness  ;  though  the  performance 
of  it,  upon  the  fiolfilling  condition  required  in  the  creature,  was 
founded  upon  the  rules  of  righteousness  and  truth,  after  Divine 
goodness  had  brought  it  forth.  God  did  create  man  for  a  reward 
and  happiness ;  now  God's  implanting  in  the  nature  of  man  a  desire 
after  happiness,  and  some  higher  happiness  than  he  had  in  creation 
invested  him  in,  doth  evidence  that  God  did  not  create  man  only 
for  his  own  service,  but  for  his  attaining  a  greater  happiness.  Au 
rational  creatures  are  possessed  with  a  principle  of  seeking  after 
good,  the  highest  good,  and  God  did  not  plant  in  man  this  principle 
in  vain ;  it  had  not  been  goodness  to  put  this  principle  in  man,  if 
he  had  designed  never  to  bestow  a  happiness  on  man  for  his  obe- 
dience: this  had  been  repugnant  to  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of 
God ;  and  the  Scripture  doth  very  emphatically  express  the  felicity 
of  man  to  be  the  design  of  God  in  the  first  forming  him  and  moula- 
ing  him  a  creature,  as  well  as  working  him  a  new  creature ;  "  He 
that  hath  wrought  us  for  the  self-same  thing  is  God"  (2  Cor.  v.  1,  6) : 
he  framed  this  earthly  tabernacle  for  a  r^idence  in  an  eternal  hftbi 

>  AmyraL  Disaertat  pp.  687,  688. 
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tatjon,  and  a  better  habitation  than  an  earthly  paradise.  What  we 
expect  in  the  resurrection,  that  very  same  thing  God  did  in  crea- 
tion intend  us  for ;  but  since  the  corruption  of  our  natures,  we  must 
undergo  a  dissolution  of  our  bodies,  and  may  have  just  reason  of  a 
despondencv,  since  sin  hath  seemed  to  change  the  course  of  God's 
bounty,  and  brought  us  under  a  curse.  He  hath  given  us  the  ear 
nest  orhis  SpiritTas  an  assurance  that  he  wiU  pe^orm  that  veiy 
self-same  thing,  the  conferring  that  happiness  upon  renewed  crea- 
tures for  which  he  first  formed  man  in  creation,  when  he  compacted 
his  earthly  tabernacle  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  reared  it  up 
before  him. 

4th.  It  was  a  mighty  goodness  that  God  should  give  man  an  eternal 
reward.  That  an  eternity  of  reward  was  promised,  is  implied  in  the 
death  that  was  threatened  upon  transgression :  whatsoever  you  con- 
ceive the  threatened  death  to  be,  either  for  nature,  or  duration  upon 
transgression ;  of  the  same  nature  and  duration  you  must  suppose 
the  life  to  be,  which  is  implied  upon  his  constancy  in  his  integrity. 
As  sin  would  render  him  an  eternal  object  of  God's  hatred,  so 
his  obedience  would  render  him  an  etemallv  amiable  object  to  his 
Creator,  as  the  standing  angels  are  preservea  and  confirmed  in  an 
entire  felicity  and  glory.  Though  the  threatening  be  only  expressed 
by  God  (Gen.  ii.  If),  yet  the  other  is  implied,  and  might  easily  be 
concluded  from  it  by  Adam.  And  one  reason  why  God  only  ex- 
pressed the  threatening,  and  not  the  promise,  was,  because  man 
might  collect  some  hopes  and  expectations  of  a  perpetual  happiness 
from  that  image  of  God  which  he  beheld  in  himself,  and  from  the 
large  provision  he  had  made  for  him  in  the  world,  and  the  com- 
mission given  him  to  increase  and  multiply,  and  to  rule  as  a  lord 
over  his  other  works ;  whereas  he  could  not  so  easily  have  imagined 
himself  capable  of  being  exposed  to  such  an  extraordinary  calami^ 
as  an  eternal  death,  without  some  signification  of  it  from  God.  it 
is  easily  concludable,  that  eternal  life  was  supposed  to  be  promised, 
to  be  conferred  upon  him  if  he  stood,  as  well  as  eternal  death  to  be 
inflicted  on  him  if  he  rebelled.*  Now  this  eternal  life  was  not  due 
to  his  nature,  but  it  was  a  pure  beam,  and  gift  of  Divine  goodness ; 
for  there  was  no  proportion  between  man's  service  in  his  innocent 
estate,  and  a  reward  so  great  both  for  nature  and  duration ;  it  was  a 
higher  reward  than  can  be  imagined  either  due  to  the  nature  of  man, 
or  upon  any  natural,  right  claimable  by  his  obedience.  All  that 
cottla  be  expected  by  him  was  but  a  natural  happiness,  not  a  super- 
natural :  as  there  was  no  necessity  upon  the  account  of  natural 
righteousness,  so  there  was  no  necessity  upon  the  account  of  the 
goodness  of  God  to  elevate  the  nature  of  man  to  a  supernatural 
happiness,  merely  because  he  created  him :  for  though  it  be  necessary 
for  God,  when  he  would  create,  in  regard  of  his  wisdom,  to  create 
for  some  end,  yet  it  was  not  necessary  that  end  should  be  a  super- 
natural end  and  happiness,  since  a  natural  blessedness  had  been 
sufficient  for  man.  And  though  God,  in  creating  angels  and  men 
intellectual  and  rational  creatures,  did  make  them  necessary  for 
himself  and  his  own  glory,  yet  it  was  not  necessarily  for  him  to 

*  Snares,  de  Gratia,  Vol  I.  pp.  126, 127. 
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order  either  angels  or  men  to  sucli  a  felicity  as  consistd  in  a  cle&t 
vision,  and  so  high  a  fruition,  of  himself:  for  all  other  things  are 
made  by  him  for  himself,  and  yet  not  for  the  vision  of  himself,  Gt>d 
might  have  created  man  only  for  a  natural  happiness,  according  to 
the  perfection  of  his  natural  faculties,  and  had  dealt  bountifully 
with  him,  if  he  had  never  intended  him  a  supernatural  blassedness 
and  an  eternal  recompense :  but  what  a  largeness  of  goodness  is 
here,  to  dejsign  man,  in  his  creation,  for  so  rich  a  blessedness  as  en 
eternal  life,  with  the  fruition  of  himself  I  He  hath  not  only  given  to 
man  all  things  which  are  necessary,  but  designed  for  man  that  which 
the  poor  creature  could  not  imagine :  he  garnished  the  earth  for  him, 
and  garnished  him  for  an  eternal  felicity,  had  he  not,  by  slighting 
the  goodness  of  God,  stripped  himself  of  the  present,  and  forfeited 
his  future  blessedness. 

Secondly^  He  manifestation  of  this  goodness  in  BedempUon,  The 
whole  gospel  is  nothing  but  one  entire  mirror  of  Divine  goodness: 
the  whole  of  redemption  is  wrapped  up  in  that  one  expression  of 
the  angels'  song  (Luke  iL  14V  "Good-will  towards  men."  The 
angels  sang  but  one  song  beiore,  which  is  upon  record,  but  the 
matter  of  it  seems  to  be  the  wisdom  of  God  chiefly  in  creation  (Job 
xxxviii  7;  compare  chap.  ix.  5,  6,  8,  9).  The  angels  are  there 
meant  by  the  "  morning  stars ;"  the  visible  stars  of  heaven  were  not 
distinctly  formed  when  the  foundations  of  the  earth  were  laid :  and 
the  title  of  the  sons  of  God  verifies  it,  since  none  but  creatures  of 
understanding  are  dignified  in  Scripture  with  that  title.  There  they 
celebrate  his  wisdom  in  creation ;  here  his  goodness  in  redemption, 
which  is  the  entire  matter  of  the  song. 

i  Goodness  was  the  spring  of  redemption.  All  and  every  part 
of  it  owes  only  to  this  perfection  the  appearance  of  it  in  the  world. 
This  only  excited  wisdom  to  bring  forth  from  so  great  an  evil  as  the 
apostacy  of  man,  so  great  a  good  as  the  recovery  of  him.  When 
man  fell  from  his  created  goodness,  God  would  evidence  that  he 
could  not  fistU  from  his  infinite  goodness :  that  the  greatest  evil  could 
not  surmount  the  ability  of  his  wisdom  to  contrive,  nor  the  riches 
of  his  bounty  to  present  us  a  remedy  for  it  Divine  Goodness  would 
not  stand  by  a  spectator,  without  being  reliever  of  that  misery  man 
had  plunged  himself  into ;  but  by  astonishing  methods  it  would 
recover  him  to  happiness,  who  had  wrested  himself  out  of  his  handsj' 
to  fling  himself  into  the  most  deplorable  calamity :  and  it  was  the 
greater,  since  it  surmoimted  those  niatural  inclinations,  and  those 
strong  provocations  which  he  had  to  shower  down  the  power  of  his 
wrath.  What  could  be  the  source  of  such  a  procedure,  but  this 
excellency  of  Divine  nature,  since  no  violence  could  force  him,  nor 
was  there  any  merit  to  persuade  to  such  a  restoration  ?  This^  under 
the  name  of  his  "love,  is  rendered  the  sole  cause  of  the  redeeming 
death  of  the  Son :  it  was  to  commend  his  love  with  the  highest 
gloss,  and  in  so  singular  a  manner  that  had  not  its  parallel  in  nature, 
nor  in  all  his  other  works,  and  reaches  in  the  brightness  of  it  beyond 
the  manifested  extent  of  any  other  attribute  (Rom.  v.  8).  It  must 
be  only  a  miraculous  goodness  that  induced  him  to  expose  the  life 
of  his  Son  to  those  dimculties  in  the  world,  and  death  upon  the  crofis» 
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for  the  fireedom  of  sordid  rebels :  his  great  end  was  to  give  such  a 
demonstration  of  the  liberality  of  his  nature,  as  might  be  attractive 
to  his  creature,  remove  its  shakings  and  tremblings,  and  encourage 
its  approaches  to  him.  It  is  in  this  he  would  not  only  manifest  his 
love,  but  assume  the  name  of  "  Love."  By  this  name  the  Holy 
Ghost  calls  him,  in  relation  to  this  good  will  manifested  in  his  Son 
il  John  iv.  8,  9),  "  Grod  is  love.''  In  this  is  manifested  the  love  of 
Uod  towards  us,  because  that  God  sent  his  only-begotten  Son  into 
the  world,  that  we  might  "  live  through  him."  He  would  take  the 
name  he  never  expressed  himself  in  before.  He  was  Jehovah,  in 
regard  of  the  truth  of  his  promise ;  so  he  would  be  known  of  old : 
he  is  GoodnesS;  in  regard  of  the  grandeur  of  his  affection  in  the 
mission  of  his  Son :  and,  therefore,  he  would  be  known  by  the  name 
of  Love  now,  in  the  days  of  the  gospel. 

ii.  It  was  a  pure  goodness.  He  was  under  no  obligation  to  pity 
our  misery,  and  repair  our  ruins :  he  might  have  stood  to  the  terms 
of  the  first  covenant,  and  exacted  our  eternal  deatli,  since  we  had 
committed  an  infinite  transgression :  he  was  imder  no  tie  to  put  off 
the  robes  of  a  judge  for  the  bowels  of  a  &ther,  and  erect  a  mercy* 
seat  above  his  tribunal  of  justice.^  The  reparation  of  man  had  no 
necessary  connexion  with  his  creation ;  it  follows  not,  that  because 
Goodness  had  extracted  us  from  nothing  by  a  mighty  power,  that  it 
must  lift  us  out  of  wilful  misery  by  a  mighty  grace.  Certainly  that 
God  who  had  no  need  of  creating  us,  had  far  less  need  of  redeeming 
as:  for,  since  he  created  one  world,  he  could  have  as  easily  de- 
stroyed it,  and  reared  another.  It  had  not  been  unbecoming  the 
Divine  Goodness  or  Wisdom,  to  have  let  man  perpetually  wallow  in 
that  sink  wherein  he  had  plunged  himself,  since  he  was  criminal  by 
his  own  will,  and,  therefore,  miserable  by  his  own  fault:  nothing 
could  necessitate  this  reparation.  If  Divine  Goodness  could  not  be 
obliged  by  the  angelical  dignity  to  repaii  that  nature,  he  is  firrther 
from  any  obligation  by  the  meanness  of  man  to  repair  human  nature. 
There  was  less  necessity  to  restore  man  than  to  restore  the  fallen 
angels.  What  could  man  do  to  oblige  God  to  a  reparation  of  him, 
since  he  could  not  render  him  a  recompense  for  his  goodness  mani- 
fested in  his  creation  ?  He  must  be  much  more  impotent  to  render 
him  a  debtor  for  the  redemption  of  him  from  misery.  Could  it  be  a 
salary  for  anything  we  had  done?  Alas  I  we  are  so  figir  from  merit- 
ing it,  that  by  our  daily  demerits,  we  seem  ambitious  to  put  a  stop 
to  any  further  effusions  of  it :  we  could  not  have  complained  of  him, 
if  he  had  left  us  in  the  misery  we  had  courted,  since  he  was  bound 
by  no  law  to  bestow  upon  us  the  recovery  we  wanted.  When  the 
apostle  speaks  of  the  gospel  of  "  redemption,"  he  giveth  it  the  title 
of  the  "  gospel  of  the  blessed  God  "  (2  Tim.  i.  11).  It  was  the  gospel 
of  a  God  .abounding  in  his  own  blessedness,  which  received  no 
addition  by  man's  redemption ;  if  he  had  been  blessed  by  it,  it  had 
been  a  goodness  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  the  creature :  it  was  not  an 
indigent  goodness  needing  the  receiving  anything  from  us ;  but  it 
was  a  pure  goodness,  streaming  out  of  itself,  without  bringing  any- 
thing into  itself  for  the  perfection  of  it :  there  was  no  goodness  in 
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OS  to  be  the  motive  of  hiB  love,  but  bis  goodness  was  fhe  Taantaixi 
of  o^ir  benefit 

iii.  It  was  a  distinct  goodness  of  the  whole  Trinity.  In  the  crea- 
tion of  man  we  find  a  general  consultation  (Gen.  i.  26),  without  those 
distinct  labors  and  offices  of  each  person,  and  without  those  raised 
expressions  and  marks  of  joy  and  triumph  as  at  man^s  restoration. 
In  this  there  are  distinct  functions ;  the  grace  of  the  Father,  the 
merit  of  the  Son,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  Spirit  The  Father  makes 
the  promise  of  redemption,  the  Son  seals  it  with  his  blood,  and  the 
Spirit  applies  it  The  Father  adopts  us  to  be  his  children,  the  Son 
redeems  us  to  be  his  members,  and  the  Spirit  renews  us  to  be  his 
temples.  In  this  the  Father  testifies  himself  well-pleased  in  a  voice; 
the  Son  proclaims  his  own  delight  to  do  the  will  of  God,  and  the 
Spirit  hastens,  with  the  wing  of  a  dove,  to  fit  him  for  his  work,  and 
afterwards,  in  his  apparition  in  the  likeness  of  fiery  tongues,  mani- 
fests  his  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  redeeming  gospel. 

iv.  The  effe<)ts  of  it  proclaim  His  great  goodness.  It  is  by  this 
'We  are  delivered  firom  the  corruption  of  our  nature,  the  ruin  of  our 
happiness,  the  deformity^  of  our  sins,  and  the  punishment  of  our 
transgressions ;  he  fi'ees  us  fiom  the  ignorance  wherewith  we  were 
darkened  and  firom  the  slavery  wherein  we  were  fettered.  When 
he  came  to  make  Adam's  process  after  his  crime,  instead  of  pro* 
nouncing  the  sentence  of  death  he  had  merited,  he  utters  a  promise 
that  man  could  not  have  expected ;  his  kindness  swells  above  his 
provoked  justice,  and,  while  he  chaseth  him  out  of  paradise,  he  gives 
dm  hopes  of  regaining  the  same,  or  a  better  habitation ;  and  is,  in  * 
the  whole,  more  ready  to  prevent  him  with  the  blessings  of  his  good- 
ness, than  charge  him  with  the  horror  of  his  crimes  (Gen.  iii.  15). 
It  is  a  goodness  that  pardons  us  more  transgressions  than  there  are 
moments  in  our  lives,  and  overlooks  as  many  follies  as  there  are 
thoughts  in  our  heart :  he^oth  not  only  relieve  our  wants,  but  re- 
stores us  to  our  dignity.  It  is  a  greater  testimony  of  goodness  to 
instate  a  person  in  the  highest  honors,  than  barely  to  supply  his  pre- 
sent necessity :  it  is  an  admirable  pity  whereby  he  was  inclined  to 
redeem  us,  and  an  incomparable  anection  whereby  he  was  resolved 
to  exalt  us.  What  can  be  desired  more  of  him  than  his  goodness 
hath  granted  ?  He  hath  sought  us  out  when  we  were  lost,  and  ran- 
somed us  when  we  were  captives ;  he  hath  pardoned  us  when  we 
were  condemned,  and  raised  us  when  we  were  dead.  In  creation  he 
reared  us  from  nothing,  in  redemption  he  delivers  our  understanding 
from  ignorance  and  vanity,  and  our  wills  from  impotence  and  ob- 
stinacy, and  our  whole  man  from  a  death  worse  than  that  nothing  he 
drew  us  fi:om  by  creation, 

V.  Hence  we  may  consider  the  height  of  this  goodness  in  redemp- 
tion to  exceed  that  in  creation.  He  gave  man  a  being  in  creation, 
but  did  not  draw  him  from  inexpressible  misery  by  that  act  His 
liberality  in  the  gospel  doth  infimtely  surpass  wnat  we  admire  in  the 
^  works  of  nature ;  his  goodness  in  me  latter  is  more  astonishing  to 
our  belief,  than  his  goodness  in  creation  is  visible  to  our  eye.  There 
is  more  of  his  bounty  expressed  in  that  one  verse,  "  So  God  loved 
the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son"  (John  iiL  16),  than 
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iheie  is  in  the  whole  volume  of  the  world :  it  is  an  inGomprehensiUe 
90 ;  a  so  that  all  the  angels  in  heaven  cannot  analyse ;  and  few  com* 
ment  upon,  or  understand,  the  dimensions  of  this  so.  In  creation  he 
formed  an  innocent  creature  of  the  dust  of  the  ground ;  in  redemp- 
tion he  restores  a  rebellious  creature  hj  the  blood  of  his  Son :  it  is 
greater  than  that  goodness  manifested  m  creation. 

1st.  In  regard  of  the  difficulty  in  effecting  it.  In  creation,  mere 
nothing  was  vanquished  to  bring  us  into  being ;  in  redemption,  sul- 
len eninitv  was  conquered  for  the  enjoyment  of  our  restoration ;  in 
creation,  he  subdued  a  nullity  to  make  us  creatures ;  in  redemption, 
his  goodness  overcomes  his  omnipotent  justice  to  restore  us  to  feli- 
city. A  word  from  the  mouth  of  Goodness  inspired  the  dust  of 
men's  bodies  with  a  living  soul ;  but  the  blood  of  his  Son  must  be 
shed,  and  the  laws  of  natural  affection  seems  to  be  overtiimed,  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  our  renewed  happiness.  In  the  first,  heaven 
did  but  speak,  and  the  earth  was  formed ;  in  the  second,  heaven  it- 
self must  sink  to  earth,  and  be  clothed  with  dusty  earth,  to  reduce 
man's  dust  to  its  original  state. 

2d.  This  goodness  is  greater  than  that  manifested  in  creation,  in 
regard  of  its  cost.  This  was  a  more  expensive  goodness  than  what 
was  laid  out  in  creation.  **  The  redemption  of  one  soul  is  precious** 
(Ps.  xlix.  8),  much  more  costly  than  the  whole  fabric  of  tne  world, 
or  as  many  worlds  as  the  understandings  of  angels  in  their  utmost 
extent  can  conceive  to  be  created.  For  the  effecting  of  this,  God 
parts  with  his  dearest  treasure,  and  his  Son  eclipses  his  choicest 
glory.  For  this,  God  must  be  made  man,  Eternity  must  suffer  death, 
the  ijord  of  angels  must  weep  in  a  cradle,  and  the  Creator  of  the 
world  must  hang  Uke  a  slave ;  he  must  be  in  a  manger  in  Bethlehem, 
and  die  upon  a  cross  on  Oalvary ;  unspotted  righteousness  must  be 
made  sin,  and  unblemished  blessedness  be  made  a  curse.  He  was  at 
no  other  expense  than  the  breath  of  his  mouth  to  tbrm  man ;  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  could  have  maintained  innocent  man  without  any 
other  cost ;  but  his  broken  nature  cannot  be  healed  without  the  in- 
valuable medicine  of  the  blood  of  God.  View  Christ  in  the  womb 
and  in  the  manger,  in  his  weary  steps  and  hungry  bowels,  in  his 
prostrations  in  the  garden,  and  in  nis  clodded  drops  of  bloody 
sweat ;  view  his  head  pierced  with  a  crown  of  thorns,  and  his  face 
besmeared  with  the  soldiers'  slabber ;  view  him  in  his  march  to  Cal- 
vary, and  his  elevation  on  the  painful  cross,  with  his  head  hanged 
down,  and  his  side  streaming  blood ;  view  him  pelted  with  thescofe 
of  the  governors,  and  the  derisions  of  the  rabble ;  and  see,  in  all 
this,  what  cost  Goodness  was  at  for  man's  redemption  I  In  creation, 
his  power  made  the  sun  to  shine  upon  us,  and,  in  redemption,  his 
bowels  sent  a  Son  to  die  for  us. 

3d.  This  goodness  of  God  in  redemption  is  greater  than  that  man- ' 
ifested  in  creation,  in  regard  of  man's  desert  of  the  contrary.  In 
the  creation,  as  there  was  nothing  without  him  to  allure  him  to  the 
expressions  of  his  bounty,  so  there  was  nothing  that  did  damp  the 
inclinations  of  his  goodness :  the  nothing  from  whence  the  world 
was  drawn,  coiild  never  merit,  nor  demerit  a  being,  because  it  was 
nothing;  as  there  was  nothing  to  engage  him,  so  there  was  nothing 
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to  disoblige  him ;  as  his  fevor  could  not  be  merited,  so  neither  could 
his  anger  be  deserved.  But  in  this  he  finds  ingratitude  against  the 
former  marks  of  his  goodness,  and  rebellion  against  the  sweetness 
of  his  sovereignty,— crimes  unworthy  of  the  dews  of  goodness,  and 
worthy  of  the  sharpest  strokes  of  vengeance ;  and  therefore  the 
Scripture  advanceth  the  honor  of  it  above  the  title  of  mere  good- 
ness, to  that  of  "grace"  (Rom.  i.  2 ;  Titus  ii  11) ;  because  men  were 
not  only  unworthy  of  a  blessing,  but  worthy  of  a  curse.  An  innocent 
nothing  more  deserves  creation,  than  a  culpable  creature  deserves  an 
exemption  from  destruction.  When  man  fell,  and  gave  occasion  to 
God  to  repent  of  his  created  work,  his  ravishing  goodness  surmount- 
ed the  occasions  he  had  of  repenting,  and  the  provocations  he  had 
to  the  destruction  of  his  frame. 

4th.  It  was  a  greater  goodness  than  was  expressed  towards  the 
angels. 

1.  A  greater  goodness  than  was  expressed  towards  the  standing 
angels.  The  Son  of  God  did  no  more  expose  his  life  for  the  con- 
firmation of  those  that  stood,  than  for  the  restoration  of  those  that 
fell ;  the  death  of  Christ  was  not  for  the  holy  angels,  but  for  simple 
man ;  they  needed  the  grace  of  God  to  confirm  them,  but  not  the 
death  of  Christ  to  restore  or  preserve  them ;  they  had  a  beloved  ho- 
liness to  be  established  by  the  powerful  grace  of  God,  but  not  any 
abominable  sin  to  be  blotted  out  by  the  blood  of  God ;  they  had  no 
debt  to  pay  but  that  of  obedience ;  but  we  had  both  a  debt  of  obe- 
dience to  the  precepts,  and  a  debt  of  suffering  to  the  penalty,  aflber 
the  fell.  Whether  the  holy  angels  were  confirmed  by  Christ,  or  no, 
is  a  question:  some  think  they  were,  from  Colos.  i.  20,  where 
"  things  in  heaven"  are  said  to  be  "  reconciled ;"  but  some  think, 
that  place  signifies  no  more  than  the  reconciliation  of  things  in 
heaven,  if  meant  of  the  angels,  to  things  on  earth,  with  whom  they 
were  at  enmity  in  the  cause  of  their  Sovereign ;  or  the  reconciliation 
of  things  in  heaven  to  God,  is  meant  the  glorified  saints,  who  were 
once  in  a  state  of  sin,  and  whom  the  death  of  Christ  upon  the  cross 
reached,  though  dead  long  before.  But  if  angels  were  confirmed  by 
Christ,  it  was  Dy  him  not  as  a  slain  sacrifice,  but  as  a  sovereign  Head 
of  the  whole  creation,  appointed  by  God  to  gather  all  things  into 
one ;  which  some  think  to  be  the  intendment  of  Eph.  i.  10,  where 
all  things,  as  weU  those  in  heaven,  as  those  in  earth,  are  said  to  be 
"  gathered  together  in  one,  in  Christ."  Where  is  a  syllable  in  Scrip- 
ture of  his  bein^  crucified  for  angels,  but  only  for  sinners  ?  Not 
for  the  confirmation  of  the  one,  but  the  reconciliation  of  the  other ; 
so  that  the  goodness  whereby  God  continued  those  blessed  spirits  in 
heaven,  through  the  efiusions  of  his  grace,  is  a  small  thing  to  the 
restoring  us  to  our  forfeited  happiness,  through  the  streams  of  Divine 
blood.  The  preserving  a  man  in  life  is  a  litUe  thing,  and  a  smaller 
benefit  than  the  raising  a  man  from  death.  The  rescuing  a  man  from 
an  ignominious  punishment,  lays  a  greater  obligation  than  barely  to 
prevent  him  firom  committing  a  capital  crime.  The  preserving  a 
man  standing  upon  the  top  of  a  steep  hill,  is  more  easy  than  to 
bring  a  crippled  and  phthisical  man,  firom  the  bottom  to  the  top. 
The  continuance  God  gave  to  the  angels,  is  not  so  signal  a  mark  <xF 
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hiff  goodness  as  the  deliverance  he  gave  to  us;  since  they  were  not 
wrnk  into  sin,  nor  by  any  crime  fallen  into  misery. 

2.  His  goodness  in  redemption  is  greater  than  any  goodness  ex- 
pressed to  the  &llen  angels.    It  is  the  wonder  of  his  goodness  to  us, 
that  he  was  mindful  of  fallen  man,  and  careless  of  &llen  angels ;  that 
he  should  visit  man,  wallowing  in  death  and  blood,  with  the  day- 
spring  from  on  high,  and  never  turn  the  Egyptian  darkness  of  devils 
into  cheerful  day ;  when  they  sinned.  Divine  thunder  dashed  them 
into  hell ;  when  man  sinned,  Divine  blood  wafts  the  fallen  creature 
from  his  misery:  the  angels  wallow  in  their  own  blood  forever, 
while  Christ  is  made  partaker  of  our  blood,  and  wallows  in  his 
blood,  that  we  might  not  forever  corrupt  in  ours ;  they  tumbled 
down  from  heaven,  and  Divine  goodness  would  not  vouchsafe  to 
catch  them ;  man  tumbles  down,  and  Divine  goodness  holds  out  a 
hand  drenched  in  the  blood  of  Him,  that  was  from  the  foundations 
of  the  world,  to  lift  us  up  (Heb.  ii.  16).    He  spared  not  those  digni- 
fied spirits,  when  they  revolted ;  and  spared  not  punishing  his  Son 
for  dusty  man,  when  he  oflFended ;  when  he  might  as  well  forever 
have  let  man  lie  in  the  chains  wherein  he  had  entangled  himself  as 
them.     We  were  as  fit  objects  of  justice  as  they,  and  they  as  fit  ob- 
jects of  goodness  as  we ;  thev  were  not  more  wretched  by  their  fall 
than  we ;  and  the  poverty  of  our  nature  rendered  us  more  unable  to 
recover  ourselves,  than  the  dignity  of  theirs  did  them ;  they  were 
his  Reuben,  his  first-bom ;  they  were  his  might,  and  the  beginning 
of  his  strength ;  yet  those  elder  sons  he  neglected,  to  prefer  the 
younger ;  they  were  the  prime  and  golden  pieces  of  crcaiaon,  not 
laden  with  gross  matter,  yet  they  lie  under  the  ruins  of  their  fall^ 
while  man,  lead  in  comparison  of  them,  is  refined  for  another  worid. 
They  seemed  to  be  fitter  objects  of  Divine  goodness,  in  regard  of  the 
eminency  of  their  nature  above  the  human;  one  angel  excelled  in 
endowments  of  mind  and  spirit,  vastness  of  understanding,  greatness 
of  power,  all  the  sons  of  men;  they  were  more  capable  to  praise 
him,  more  capable  to  serve  him ;  and  because  of  tne  acuteness  of 
their  comprehension,  more  able  to  have  a  due  estimate  of  such  a  re- 
demption, had  it  been  afforded  them ;  yet  that  goodness  which  had 
created  them  so  comely,  would  not  lay  itself  out  in  restoring  the 
beauty  they  had  defaced.     The  promise  was  of  bruising  the  serpent's 
head  for  us,  not  of  lifting  up  the  serpent's  head  with  us ;  their  nature 
was  not  assumed,  nor  any  command  given  them  to  believe  or  repent; 
not  one  devil  spared,  not  one  apostate  spirit  recovered,  not  one  of 
those  eminent  creatures  restored ;  every  one  of  them  hath  only  a 
prospect  of  misery,  without  any  glimpse  of  recovery;  they  were 
mined  under  one  sin,  and  we  repaired  under  many.    All  JEis  re- 
deeming goodness  was  laid  out  upon  man  (Ps.  cxliv.  8) ;  "  What  is 
man  that  thou  takest  knowledge  of  him;  and  the  Son  of  man,  that 
thou  makest  account  of  him?"    Making  account  of  him  above 
angels;  as  they  fell  without  any  tempting  them,  so  God  would  leave 
them  to  rise,  without  any  assisting  them.    I  know  the  schools  trouble 
themselves  to  find  out  the  reasons  of  this  peculiarity  of  grace  to  man, 
and  not  to  them ;  because  the  whole  human  nature  fell,  but  only  a 
part  of  the  angelical ;  the  one  sinned  by  atseduction,  and  the  other 
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by  a  sullenness,  without  any  tempter ;  every  angel  sinned  by  litf 
own  proper  will,  whereas  Adam's  posterity  sinned  by  the  will  of  the 
first  man,  the  commoii  root  of  all.  God  would  deprive  the  devil  of 
any  glory  in  the  satisfaction  of  his  envious  desire  to  hinder  man  from 
attainment  and  possession  of  that  happiness  which  himself  had  lost 
The  weakness  of  man  below  the  angelical  nature  might  excite  the 
Divine  mercy ;  and  since  all  the  things  of  the  lower  world  were 
created  for  man,  God  would  not  lose  the  honor  of  his  works,  by 
losing  the  immediate  end  for  which  he  framed  them.  And  finally, 
because  in  the  restoration  of  angels,  there  would  have  been  only  a 
restoration  of  one  nature,  that  was  not  comprehensive  of  the  nature 
of  inferior  things ;  but  after  all  such  conjectures,  man  must  sit  down, 
and  acknowledge  Divine  goodness  to  be  the  only  spring,  without 
any  other  motive.  Since  Infinite  Wisdom  could  have  contrived  a 
way  for  redemption  for  fallen  angels,  as  well  as  for  Mien  man,  and 
restored  both  the  one  and  the  other;  why  might  not  Christ  have  as- 
sumed their  nature  as  well  as  ours,  into  the  unity  of  the  Divine  per- 
son, and  sufiered  the  wrath  of  Goa  in  their  nature  for  them,  as  well 
as  in  his  human  soul  for  us  ?  It  is  as  conceivable  that  two  natures 
mi^ht  have  been  assumed  by  the  Son  of  God,  as  well  as  three  souls 
be  m  man  distinct,  as  some  think  there  are. 

8.  To  enhance  this  goodness  yet  higher ;  it  was  a  greater  goodness 
to  us,  than  was  for  a  time  manifested  to  Christ  himself.  To  demon- 
strate his  goodness  to  man,  in  preventing  his  eternal  ruin,  he  would 
for  a  while  withhold  his  goodness  fix)m  his  Son,  by  exposing  his  life 
as  the  price  of  our  ransom  ;  not  only  subjecting  him  to  the  derisions 
of  enemies,  desertions  of  friends,  and  malice  of  devils,  but  to  the  in- 
expressible bitterness  of  his  own  wrath  in  his  soul,  as  made  an  ofier- 
ing  for  sin.  The  particle  so  (John  lii.  16),  seems  to  intimate  this 
supremacy  of  goodness ;  He  "  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his 
only  begotten  Son."  He  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  seemed  for  a 
time  not  to  love  his  Son  in  comparison  of  it,  or  equal  with  it*  The 
person  to  whom  a  gift  is  given  is,  in  that  regard,  accounted  more 
valuable  than  the  gift  or  present  made  to  him  :  thus  God  valued  our 
redemption  above  the  worldly  happiness  of  the  Redeemer,  and  sen- 
tenceth  him  to  an  humiliation  on  earth,  in  order  to  our  exaltation  in 
heaven ;  he  was  desirous  to  hear  him  groaning,  and  see  him  bleed- 
ing, that  we  might  not  groan  under  his  frowns,  and  bleed  under  his 
.wrath ;  he  spared  not  him,  that  he  might  spare  us ;  refused  not  to 
strike  him,  that  he  might  be  well  pleased  with  us ;  drenched  his 
sword  in  the  blood  of  his  Son,  that  it  might  not  forever  be  wet  with 
ours,  but  that  his  goodness  might  forever  triumph  in  our  salvation , 
he  was  willing  to  have  his  Son  made  man,  and  die,  rather  than  man 
should  perish,  who  had  delighted  to  ruin  himself;  he  seemed  to  de- 
grade him  for  a  time  from  what  he  was.^  But  since  he  could  not  be 
united  to  any  but  to  an  intellectual  creature,  he  could  not  be  united 
to  any  viler  and  more  sordid  creature  than  the  earthly  nature  of 
man :  and  when  this  Son,  in  our  nature,  prayed  that  the  oup  might 
pass  frt)m  him,  Goodness  would  not  suffer  it,  to  show  how  it  valued 

•  liDKead  de  EochariBt,  pp.  84,  86. 
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die  manifestation  of  itself  in  the  salvation  of  man,  above  the  preser* 
vation  of  the  life  of  so  dear  a  person. 

In  particular,  wherein  this  goodness  appears : — 

1st.  The  first  resolution  to  redeem,  and  the  means  appointed  for 
redemption,  could  have  no  other  inducement  but  Divine  goodness. 
We  cannot  too  highly  value  the  merit  of  Christ ;  but  we  must  not 
80  much  extend  the  merit  of  Christ,  as  to  draw  a  value  to  eclipse  the 
poodness  of  God ;  though  we  owe  our  redemption  and  the  fruits  of 
it  to  the  death  of  Christ,  yet  we  owe  not  the  first  resolutions  of  re» 
demption,  and  assumption  of  our  nature,  the  means  of  redemption, 
to  the  merit  of  Christ.  Divine  goodness  only,  without  the  associa- 
tion of  any  merit,  not  only  of  man,  but  of  the  Redeemer  himself  be- 
cat  the  first  purpose  of  our  recovery ;  he  was  singled  out,  and  pre- 
destinated to  be  our  Redeemer,  before  he  took  our  nature  to  merit 
our  redemption.  "  God  sent  his  Son,"  is  a  frequent  expression  in 
the  Gospel  of  St  John  (John  iii.  34 ;  v.  24 ;  xvii.  3).  To  what  end 
did  Goa  send  Christ,  but  to  redeem  ?  The  purpose  of  redemption, 
therefore,  preceded  the  pitching  upon  Christ  as  the  means  ana  pro- 
curing cause  of  it,  i.  e,  of  our  actual  redemption,  but  not  of  the  re- 
deeming purpose;  the  end  is  always  in  intention  before  the  means.^ 
**  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son ;"  the 
love  of  God  to  the  world  was  first  in  intention,  and  the  order  of 
nature,  before  the  will  of  giving  his  Son  to  the  world.  His  intention 
of  saving  was  before  the  mission  of  a  Saviour ;  so  that  this  affection 
rose,  not  from  the  merit  of  Christ,  but  the  merit  of  Christ  was  direct- 
ed by  this  aflfection.  It  was  the  effect  of  it,  not  the  cause.  Nor  was 
the  union  of  our  nature  with  his  merited  by  him ;  all  his  meritorious 
acts  were  performed  in  our  nature ;  the  nature,  therefore,  wherein  ho 
performed  it,  was  not  merited ;  that  grace  which  was  not,  could  not 
merit  what  it  was ;  he  could  not  merit  that  humanity,  which  must 
be  assumed  before  he  could  merit  anything  for  us,  because  all  merit 
for  us  must  be  offered  in  the  nature  which  had  offended.  It  is  true 
*'  Christ  gave  himself,"  but  by  the  order  of  Divine  goodness ;  he  that 
begat  him,  pitched  upon  him,  and  called  him  to  this  great  work  (Heb. 
V.  5) ;  he  is  therefore  called  "  the  Lamb  of  God,"  as  being  set  apart 
by  God  to  be  a  propitiating  and  appeasing  sacrifice.  He  is  the 
"  Wisdom  of  God,"  since  from  the  Father  he  reveals  the  counsel  and 
order  of  redemption.    In  this  regard  he  calls  God  "  his  God"  in  the 

Erophet  (Isa.  xux.  4),  and  in  the  evangelist  (John  xx.  17) ;  though 
e  was  big  with  affection  for  the  accomplishment,  yet  he  came  not 
to  do  his  "own  will,"*  but  the  will  of  Divine  goodness;  his  own  will 
it  was,  too,  but  not  principally,  as  being  the  first  wheel  in  motion, 
but  subordinate  to  the  eternal  will  of  Divine  bounty.  It  was  by  the 
will  of  God  that  he  came,  and  by  his  will  he  drank  the  dreggy  cup 
of  bitterness.  Divine  justice  laid  "  upon  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all, ' 
but  Divine  goodness  intended  it  for  our  rescue ;  Divine  goodness 
singled  him  out  and  set  him  apart ;  Divine  goodness  invited  him  to 
it;  Divine  goodness  commanded  him  to  effect  it,  and  put  a  law  into 
luB  heart,  to  bias  him  in  the  performing  of  it ;  Divine  goodness  sent 
him,  and  Divine  goodness  moved  justice,  to  bruise  him ;  and,  after 

*  Lessius. 
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his  sacrifice,  Divine  goodness  accepted  him,  and  caressed  him  for  it 
So  earnest  was  it  for  our  redemption,  as  to  give  out  special  and  irre- 
versible orders :  death  was  commanded  to  be  endured  by  him  for  us, 
and  life  commanded  to  be  imparted  by  him  to  us  (John  x.  16,  18). 
If  God  had  not  been  the  mover,  but  had  received  the  proposal  from 
another,  he  might  have  heard  it,  but  was  not  bound  to  grant  it ;  his 
sovereign  authority,  was  not  under  any  obligation  to  receive  another's 
sponsion  for  the  miserable  criminal.  As  Christ  is  the  head  of  man, 
so  "  God  is  the  head  of  Christ"  (1  Cor.  xi.  8);  he  did  nothing  but  by 
his  directions,  as  he  was  not  a  Mediator,  but  by  the  constitution  of 
Divine  goodness.  As  a  "  liberal  man  deviseth  liberal  things"  (Isa. 
ii  8),  so  did  a  bountiful  God  devise  a  bountiful  act,  wherein  his  kind- 
ness and  love  as  a  Saviour  appeared :  he  was  possessed  with  the  re- 
solutions to  manifest  his  goodness  in  Christ,  ^^  in  the  beginning  of 
his  way"  (Prov.  viii.  22,  23),  before  he  descended  to  the  act  of  crea- 
tion. This  intention  of  goodness  preceded  his  making  that  creature 
man,  who,  he  foresaw,  would  fall,  and,  by  his  fall,  disjoint  and  en- 
tangle the  whole  frame  of  the  world,  without  such  a  provision. 

2d.  In  God's  giving  Christ  to  be  our  Redeemer,  he  gave  the  highest 
gift  that  it  was  possible  for  Divine  goodness  to  bestow.  As  there 
IS  not  a  greater  God  than  himself  to  be  conceived,  so  there  is  not  a 
greater  gift  for  this  great  Gtod  to  present  to  his  creatures :  never  did 
God  go  farther,  in  any  of  his  excellent  perfections,  than  this.  It  is 
such  a  dole  that  cannot  be  transcended  with  a  choicer ;  he  is,  as  it 
were,  come  to  the  last  mite  of  his  treasure ;  and  though  he  could 
create  millions  of  worlds  for  us,  he  cannot  give  a  greater  Son  to  us. 
He  could  abound  in  the  expressions  of  his  power,  in  new  creations 
of  worlds,  which  have  not  yet  been  seen,  and  in  the  lustre  of  his 
wisdom  in  more  stately  structures ;  but  if  he  should  frame  as  many 
worlds  as  there  are  mites  of  dust  and  matter  in  this,  and  make  every 
one  of  them  as  bright  and  glorious  as  the  sun,  though  his  power  and 
wisdom  would  be  more  signalized,  yet  his  goodness  could  not,  since 
he  hath  not  a  choicer  gift  to  bless  those  brighter  worlds  withal,  than  he 
hath  conferred  upon  this:  nor  can  immense  goodness  contrive  a 
richer  means  to  conduct  those  worlds  to  happiness,  than  he  hath  both 
invented  for  this  world,  and  presented  it  with.  It  cannot  be  imag- 
ined, that  it  can  extend  itself  farther  than  to  give  a  gift  equal  with 
himself;  a  gift  as  dear  to  him  as  himself.  His  wisdom,  had  it  stud- 
ied millions  of  eternities  (excuse  the  expression,  since  eternity  ad- 
mits of  no  millions,  it  being  an  interminable  duration),  it  could  have 
found  out  no  more  to  give;  this  goodness  could  have  bestowed 
no  more,  and  our  necessity  could  not  have  rec[uired  a  greater  of- 
fering for  our  relief.  When  God  intended,  m  redemption,  the 
manifestation  of  his  highest  goodness,  it  could  not  be  without  the 
donation  of  the  choicest  gift;  as,  when  he  would  insure  our  comfort 
he  swears  "by  himself,  because  he  cannot  swear  "by  a  greater" 
(Heb.  vi.  18):  so,  when  we  woxdd  insure  our  happiness,  he  gives  us 
his  Son,  because  he  cannot  give  a  greater,  being  equal  with  himsel£ 
Had  the  Father  given  himself  in  person,  he  had  given  one  first  in 
order,  but  not  greater  in  essence  and  glorious  periections :  it  could 
have  been  no  more  than  the  life  of  God,  and  should  then  have  been 
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laid  down  for  us ;  and  so  it  was  now,  since  the  human  nature  did  not 
mbsist  but  in  his  Divine  person. 

1.  It  is  a  greater  eiil  than  worlds,  or  all  things  purchased  by  him* 
What  was  this  gift  but  "the  image  of  his  person,  and  the  brightness 
of  his  glory"  (Heb,  i.  8)?  What  was  this  gift  but  one  as  rich  as 
eternal  blessedness  could  make  him  ?  What  was  this  gift,  but  one 
that  possessed  the  fulness  of  earth,  and  the  more  immense  riches  of 
heaven  ?  It  is  a  more  valuable  present,  than  if  he  presented  us  with 
thousands  of  worlds  of  angels  and  inferior  creatures,  because  his 
prson  is  incomparably  greater,  not  onlv  than  all  conceivable,  but 
mconceivable,  creations ;  we  are  more  obliged  to  him  for  it,  than  if 
Qe  had  made  us  angels  of  the  highest  rank  m  heaven,  because  it  is  a  ' 
gift  of  more  value  than  the  whole  angelical  nature,  because  he  is  an 
iofinite  person,  and  therefore  infinitely  transcends  whatsoever  is 
finite,  though  of  the  highest  dignity.  The  wounds  of  an  Almightv 
God  for  us  are  a  greater  testimony  of  goodness,  than  if  we  had  all 
the  other  riches  of  heaven  and  eajrth.  This  perfection  had  not  ap- 
peared in  such  an  astonishing  grandeur,  had  it  pardoned  us  without 
so  rich  a  satisfaction ;  that  had  been  pardon  to  our  sin,  not  a  God  of 
our  nature.  "  God  so  loved  the  world"  that  he  pardoned  it,  had  not 
Bounded  so  ^eat  and  so  good,  as  God  so  lovea  the  world,  that  he 
"gave  his  only -begotten  Son."  Est  aliqmd  in  Christx)  formosms  Ser* 
vaiore.  There  is  something  in  Christ  more  excellent  and  comely  than 
the  office  of  a  Saviour ;  the  ^eatness  of  his  person  is  more  excellent, 
than  the  salvation  procured  by  his  death :  it  was  a  greater  gift  than 
was  bestowed  upon  innocent  Adam,  or  the  holy  angels.  In  the  cre- 
ation, his  goodness  gave  us  creatures  for  our  use :  in  our  redemp- 
tion, his  goodness  gives  us  what  was  dearest  to  him  for  our  service, 
our  Sovereign  in  office  to  benefit  us,  as  well  as  in  a  royalty  to  gov* 
em  us. 

2.  It  was  a  greater  gift,  because  it  was  his  own  Son,  not  an  angeL 
It  had  been  a  mighty  goodness  to  have  given  one  of  the  lofty  sera- 
phims ;  a  greater  goodness  to  have  given  the  whole  corporation  of 
those  glorious  spirits  f&r  us,  those  children  of  the  Most  High :  but 
he  gave  that  Son,  whom  he  commands  **  all  the  angels  to  worship" 
(Heb.  i  6),  and  all  men  to  adore,  and  pay  the  "  lowest  homage  to" 
(Ps.  ii.  12) ;  that  Son  that  is  to  be  honored  by  us,  as  we  "  honor  the 
Fatiaer"  (John  v.  28);  that  Son  which  was  his  "delight"  fProv.  viii. 
30) ;  his  delights  in  the  Hebrew,  wherein  all  the  delignts  of  the 
Father  were  gathered  in  one,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  creation  ;  and 
not  simply  a  Son,  but  an  only-begotten  Son,  upon  which  Christ  lays 
the  stress  with  an  emphasis  (1  John  iii.  16).  He  had  but  one  Son  in 
heaven  or  earth,  one  Soil  from  an  un viewable  eternity,  and  that  one 
Son  he  gave  for  a  degenerate  world ;  this  son  he  consecrated  for  "  ev- 
ermore a  Priest"  (Heb.  vii.  28).  "  The  word  of  the  oath  makes  the 
Son ;"  the  peculiarity  of  his  Sonship  heightens  the  goodness  of  the 
Donor.  It  was  no  meaner  a  person  that  he  gave  to  empty  himself 
of  his  glory,  to  fulfil  an  obedience  for  us,  that  we  might  be  rendered 
happy  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature.  Those  that  know  the  natural 
affection  of  a  father  to  a  son,  must  judge  the  affection  of  God  the 
Father  to  the  Son  infinitely  greater,  than  the  affection  of  an  earthly 
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^ther  to  toe  son  of  his  bowels.  It  must  be  an  unparalleled  gcx^dnessj 
to  give  up  a  Son  that  he  loved  with  so  ardent  an  afiEection,  for  the 
f redemption  of  rebels:  abandon  a  glorious  Son  to  a  dishonorable 
death,  for  the  security  of  those  that  had  violated  the  laws  of  right- 
eousness, and  endeavored  to  pull  the  sovereign  crown  from  his  head. 
Besides,  being  an  only  Son,  all  those  affections  centered  in  him,  which 
in  parents  would  have  been  divided  among  a  multitude  of  children: 
BO,  then,  aa  it  was  a  testimony  of  the  highest  feith  and  obedience  in 
"Abraham  to  offer  up  his.  only-begotten  son  to  God"  (Heb.  xi.  17) ; 
BO  it  was  the  triumph  of  Divine  goodness,  to  give  so  great,  so  dear 
a  person,  for  so  little  a  thing  as  man ;  and  for  such  a  piece  of  nothing 
and  vanity,  as  a  sinful  world. 

8.  And  this  Son  given  to  rescue  us  by  his  death.  It  was  a  gift  to 
us ;  for  our  sakes  he  descended  from  his  throne,  and  dwelt  on  earth ; 
for  our  sakes  he  was  "made  flesh,"  and  infirm  flesh;  for  our  sakes 
he  was  "  made  a  curse,"  and  scorched  in  the  furnace  of  his  Father's 
wrath;  for  our  sakes  he  went  naked,  armed  only  with  his  own 
strength,  into  the  lists  of  that  combat  with  the  devils,  that  led  us 
captive.  Had  he  given  him  to  be  a  leader  for  the  conquest  of  some 
earthly  enemies,  it  had  been  a  great  goodness  to  display  his  banners, 
and  bring  us  under  his  conduct ;  but  he  sent  him  to  lay  down  hia 
life  in  the  bitterest  and  most  inglorious  manner,  and  exposed  him  to 
a  cursed  death  for  our  redemption  from  that  dreadfiil  curse,  which 
would  have  broken  us  to  pieces,  and  irreparably  have  crushed  us. 
He  gave  him  to  us,  to  suffer  for  us  as  a  man,  and  redeem  us  as  a 
God ;  to  be  a  sacrifice  to  expiate  our  sin  by  translating  the  punish- 
•  ment  upon  himself,  which  was  merited  by  us.  Thus  was  he  made 
low  to  exalt  us,  and  debased  to  advance  us,  "  made  poor  to  enrich 
us"  (2  Cor.  viii.  9) ;  and  eclipsed  to  brighten  our  sulUed  natures,  and 
wounded,  that  he  might  be  a  physician  for  our  languishments.  He 
was  ordered  to  taste  the  bitter  cup  of  death,  that  we  might  drink  of 
the  rivers  of  immortal  life  and  pleasures :  to  submit  to  the  frailties 
of  the  human  nature,  that  we  might  possess  the  glories  of  the  divine : 
he  was  ordered  to  be  a  sufferer,  that  we  might  be  no  longer  captives ; 
and  to  pass  through  the  fire  of  Divine  wrath,  that  he  might  purge 
our  nature  from  the  dross  it  had  contracted.    Thus  was  the  rigliteous 

S'ven  for  sin,  the  innocent  for  criminals,  the  glory  of  heaven  for  the 
egs  of  earth,  and  the  immense  riches  of  a  Deity  expended  to  it»- 
stock  man. 

4.  And  a  Son  that  was  exalted  for  what  he  had  done  for  us  by  thfj 
order  of  Divine  goodness.  The  exaltation  of  Christ  was  no  less  a 
signal  mark  of  his  miraculous  goodness  to  us,  than  of  his  affection  tc> 
mm :  since  he  was  obedient  by  Divine  goodness  to  die  for  us,  his  ad* 
vancement  was  for  his  obedience  to  those  orders.  The  name  given 
to  him  "  above  every  name"  (Phil,  ii.  8,  9),  was  a  repeated  triumph 
of  this  perfection;  since  his  passion  was  not  for  himself,  he  was 
wholly  innocent,  but  for  us  who  were  criminal.  His  advancement 
was  not  only  for  himself  as  Redeemer,  but  for  us  as  redeemed : 
Divine  goodness  centered  in  him,  both  in  his  cross  and  in  his  crown; 
for  it  was  for  the  "purging  our  sins,  he  sat  down  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  Majesty  on  high"  (Heb.  i  3):  and  the  whole  blessed  society 
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of  principalities  and  powers  in  heaven  admire  this  goodness  of  God, 
and  ascribe  to  him  "  honor,  glory,  and  power"  for  advancing  the 
"  Lamb  slain"  (Rev.  v.  11-13).  Divine  goodness  did  not  only  give 
him  to  us,  but  gave  him  power,  riches,  strength,  and  honor,  for  man- 
ifesting  this  goodness  to  us,  and  opening  the  passages  for  its  fuller 
conveyances  to  the  sons  of  men.  Had  not  God  had  thoughts  of  a 
perpetual  goodness,  he  would  not  have  settled  him  so  near  him,  to 
manage  our  cause,  and  testified  so  much  afiection  to  him  on  our  be* 
half.  This  goodness  gave  him  to  be  debased  for  us,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  enthroned  for  us :  as  it  gave  him  to  us  bleeding,  so  it 
would  give  him  to  U6  triumphing ;  that  as  we  have  a  share  by  grace 
in  the  merits  of  his  humiliation,  we  might  partake  also  of  the  glories 
of  his  coronation ;  that,  from  first  to  last,  we  may  behold  nothmg  but 
the  triimiphs  of  Divine  goodness  to  &llen  man. 

5.  In  bestowing  this  gift  on  us.  Divine  goodness  gives  whole  God 
to  us.  Whatsoever  is  great  and  excellent  in  the  Godhead,  the  Father 
gives  us,  by  giving  us  nis  Son :  the  Creator  gives  himself  to  us  in  his 
Son  Christ  In  giving  creatures  to  us,  he  gives  the  riches  of  earth ; 
in  giving  himself  to  us,  he  gives  the  riches  of  heaven,  which  sur- 
mount all  underatanding :  it  is  in  this  gift  he  becomes  our  God,  and 
passeth  over  the  title  of  all  that  he  is  for  our  use  and  benefit,  that 
every  attribute  in  the  Divine  nature  may  be  claimed  by  us ;  not  to 
be  imparted  to  us  whereby  we  may  be  deified,  but  employed  for  our 
welfare,  whereby  we  may  be  blessed.  He  gave  himseli  in  creation  to 
US  in  the  image  of  his  holiness ;  but,  in  redemption,  he  gave  himself 
in  the  ima^e  of  his  person :  he  would  not  only  communicate  the 
goodness  without  him,  but  bestow  upon  us  the  infinite  soodness  of 
his  own  nature ;  that  that  which  was  his  own  end  and  happiness 
might  be  our  end  and  happiness,  viz.  himself.  By  giving  his  Son, 
he  hath  given  himself;  and  m  both  gifts  he  hath  given  all  things  to 
us.  The  Creator  of  all  things  is  eminently  all  things :  "  He  hath 
given  all  things  into  the  hands  of  his  Son  (John  iii.  86);  and^  by 
consequence,  given  all  things  into  the  hands  of  his  redeemed  crea* 
tures,  by  giving  them  Him  to  whom  he  gave  all  things ;  whatsoever 
we  were  invested  in  by  creation,  whatsoever  we  were  deprived  of  by 
corruption,  and  more,  he  hath  deposited  in  safe  hands  for  our  enjoy- 
ment :  and  what  can  Divine  goodness  do  more  for  us?  What  further 
can  it  give  unto  us,  than  what  it  hath  given,  and  in  that  gift  designed 
for  usr 

8d.  This  goodness  is  enhanced  by  considering  the  state  of  man  in 
the  first  transgression,  and  since. 

1.  Man's  first  transgression.  If  we  should  rip  up  every  vein  of 
that  first  sin,  should  we  find  any  want  of  wickedness  to  excite  a  just 
indignation  ?  What  was  there  but  ingratitude  to  Divine  bountyj 
and  rebellion'  against  Divine  sovereignty  ?  The  royalty  of  God  was 
attempted;  the  supremacy  of  Divine  knowledge  above  man's  own 
knowledge  envied ;  the  riches  of.  goodness,  whereby  he  lived  and 
breathed,  slighted.  There  is  a  discontent  with  God  upon  an  un- 
reasonable sentiment,  that  God  had  denied  a  knowledge  to  him 
which  was  his  right  and  due,  when  there  should  have  been  an  hum* 
U&  acknowledgment  of  that  unmerited  goodness,  which  had  not  only 
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pven  him  a  bein^  above  other  creatures,  but  placed  him  the  govep- 
nor  and  lord  of  those  that  were  inferior  to  him.  What  alienation 
of  his  understanding  was  there  from  knowing  God,  and  of  his  will 
from  loving  him  I  A  debauch  of  all  his  faculties ;  a  spiritual  adultery, 
in  preferring,  not  only  one  of  God's  creatures,  but  one  of  his  des- 
perate enemies,  before  him;  thinking  him  a  wiser  counsellor  than 
Infinite  Wisdom,  and  imagining  him  possessed  with  kinder  affections 
to  him  than  that  God  who  had  newly  created  him.  Thus  he  joins 
in  league  with  hell  against  heaven,  with  a  fallen  spirit  against  his 
bountiful  Benefactor,  and  enters  into  society  with  rebels  that  just 
before  commenced  a  war  against  his  and  their  common  Sovereign: 
he  did  not  only  falter  in,  but  cast  off,  the  obedience  due  to  his  Crea- 
tor ;  endeavored  to  purloin  his  glory,  and  actually  murdered  all  those 
that  were  virtually  in  his  loins.  "Sin  entered  into  the  world"  by 
him,  "  and  death  by  sin,  and  passed  upon  all  men"  (Rom.  v.  12), 
taking  them  off  from  their  subjection  to  God,  to  be  slaves  to  the 
damned  spirits,  and  heirs  of  their  misery:  and,  after  all  this,  he  adds 
a  foul  imputation  on  God,  taxing  him  as  the  author  of  his  sin,  and 
thereby  stains  the  beauty  of  his  holiness.  But,  notwithstanding  all 
this,  Gfod  stops  not  up  the  flood-gates  of  his  goodness,  nor  doth  he 
entertain  fierv  resolutions  against  man,  but  brings  forth  a  healing 
promise ;  and  sends  not  an  angel  upon  commission  to  reveal  it  to 
nim,  but  preaches  it  himself  to  this  forlorn  and  rebellious  creature 
(Gen.  iii.  15). 

2.  Could  there  be  anything  in  this  fstllen  creature  to  allure  God  to 
the  expression  of  his  goodness?  Was  there  any  good  action  in  all 
his  carriage  that  could  plead  for  a  re-admission  of  him  to  his  former 
state  ?  Was  there  one  good  quality  left,  that  could  be  an  orator  to 
persuade  Divine  goodness  to  such  a  gracious  procedure?  Was  there 
anjr  moral  goodness  in  man,  after  this  debauch,  that  might  be  an 
object  of  Divine  love?  What  was  there  in  him,  that  was  not  rather 
a  provocation  than  an  allurement?  Could  you  expect  that  any  per* 
fection  in  God  should  find  a  motive  in  this  ungrateful  apostate  to 
open  a  mouth  for  him,  and  be  an  advocate  to  support  him,  and  bring 
him  off  from  a  just  tribunal?  or,  after  Divine  goodness  had  begun  to 
pity  and  plead  for  man,  is  it  not  wonderfiil  that  it  should  not  <£scon- 
tinue  the  plea,  aft^r  it  found  man's  excuse  to  be  as  black  as  his  crime 
(Gen.  iiL  12\  and  his  carriage,  upon  his  examination,  to  be  as  ctia- 
obliging  as  nis  first  revolt?  It  might  well  be  expected,  that  all  the 
perfections  in  the  Divine  nature  would  have  entered  into  an  associa* 
tion  eternally  to  treat  this  rebel  according  to  his  deserts.  What  at- 
tractives  were  there  in  a  silly  worm,  much  less  in  such  complete 
wickedness,  inexcusable  enmity,  infamous  rebellion,  to  design  a  Re- 
deemer for  him,  and  such  a  person  as  the  Son  of  God  to  a  fleshy 
body,  an  eclipse  of  glory,  and  an  ignominious  cross?  The  meanness 
of  man  was  fiirther  from  alluring  God  to  it,  than  the  dignity  of 
angels. 

8.  Was  there  not  a  world  of  demerit  in  man,  to  animate  ^race  as 
well  as  wrath  against  him  ?  We  were  so  far  from  deserving  the 
opening  any  streams  of  goodness,  that  we  had  merited  floods  of  de- 
vouring wrath.     What  were  all  men  but  enemies  to  God  in  a  hi^ 
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manner  ?  Every  offence  was  infinite,  as  being  committed  against 
a  being  of  infinite  dignity;  it  was  a  stroke  at  the  very  being  of  God, 
a  resistance  of  all  his  attributes;  it  would  degiade  him  from  the 
height  and  perfection  of  his  nature;  it  would  not,  by  its  good  will, 
suffer  God  to  be  God.  If  he  that  hates  his  brother  is  a  murderer  of 
his  brother  (1  John  iii.  16),  he  that  hates  his  Creator  is  a  murderer 
of  the  Deitjj  and  every  **  carnal  mind  is  enmity  to  God"  (Rom.  viii. 
7):  every  sm  envies  him  his  authority,  by  breafeing  his  precept;  and 
envies  him  his  goodness,  by  defacing  the  marks  of  it :  every  sin  com- 
prehends in  it  more  than  men  or  angels  can  conceive :  that  God  who 
only  hath  the  clear  apprehensions  of  his  own  dignity,  hath  the  sole 
clear  apprehensions  of  sin's  malignity.  All  men  were  thus  by  na- 
ture :  tnose  that  sinned  before  the  coming  of  the  Bedeemer  had  been 
in  a  state  of  sin ;  those  that  were  to  come  after  him  would  be  in  a 
state  of  sin  by  their  birth,  and  be  criminals  as  soon  as  ever  they  were 
creatures.  All  men,  as  well  the  glorified,  as  those  in  the  flesh  at  the 
coming  of  the  Redeemer,  and  those  that  were  to  be  bom  after,  were 
considered  in  a  state  of  sin  by  God,  when  he  bruised  the  Redeemer 
for  them ;  all  were  filthy  and  unworthy  of  the  eye  of  God ;  all  had 
employed  the  faculties  of  their  souls,  and  the  members  of  their  bodies, 
which  they  enjoyed  by  his  goodness,  against  the  interest  of  his  glory. 
Every  rational  creature  had  made  himself  a  slave  to  those  creatures 
over  whom  he  had  been  appointed  a  lord,  subjected  himself  as  a 
servant  to  his  inferior,  and  strutted  as  a  superior  against  his  liberal 
Sovereign,  and  by  every  sin  rendered  himself  more  a  child  of  Satan, 
and  enemy  of  Goa,  and  more  worthy  of  the  curses  of  the  law,  and  the 
torments  of  hell.  Was  it  not,  now,  a  mighty  goodness  that  would 
surmount  those  high  mountains  of  demerit,  ana  elevate  such  creatures 
by  the  depression  of  his  Son  ?  Had  we  been  possessed  of  the  highest 
holiness,  a  reward  had  been  the  natural  effect  of  goodness.  It  was 
not  possible  that  God  should  be  unkind  to  a  righteous  and  innocent 
creature ;  his  grace  wQuld  have  crowned  that  which  had  been  so 
agreeable  to  him.  He  had  been  a  denier  of  himself  had  he  num- 
bered innocent  creatures  in  the  rank  of  the  miserable ;  but  to  be  kind 
to  an  enemy,  to  run  counter  to  the  vastness  of  demerit  in  man,  was 
a  superlative  goodness,  a  goodness  triumphing  above  all  the  provo- 
cations of  men,  and  pleas  of  justice :  it  was  an  abounding  goodness 
of  grace ;  "  where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  much  more  abound"  (Rom. 
V.  20),  (tnBQensQiaafvafv ;  it  swelled  above  the  heights  of  sin,  and  tri- 
umphed more  than  all  his  other  attributes. 

4.  Man  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  condition.  Our  crimes  had 
brought  us  to  the  lowest  calamity ;  we  were  brought  to  the  dust,  and 
prepared  for  hell.  Adam  had  not  the  boldness  to  request,  and  there- 
fore we  may  judge  he  had  not  the  least  hopes  of  pardon ;  he  waf 
sunk  under  wrath,  and  could  have  expected  no  better  an  entertain' 
ment  than  the  tempter,  whose  solicitations  he  submitted  to.  We  had 
cast  the  diadem  from  our  heads,  and  lost  all  our  original  excellency ; 
we  were  lost  to  our  own  happiness,  and  lost  to  our  Creator's  service, 
when  he  was  so  kind  as  to  send  his  Son  to  seek  us  (Matt,  xviii.  11), 
and  so  liberal  as  to  expend  his  blood  for  our  cure  and  preservation 
How  great  was  that  goodness  that  would  not  abandon  us  in  our  mis 
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ery,  bnt  remit  our  crimes;  and  rescue  our  persons,  and  random  oin 
^k  by  so  great  a  price  from  the  righto  ^jx^^  andhorroiB  of 
hell,  we  were  so  fitted  for? 

6.  Every  age  multiplied  provocations ;  eveiy  age  of  the  world 
proved  more  degenerate.  The  traditiQus,  which  were  purer  and 
more  lively  amonff  Adam's  immediate  posterity,  were  more  dark 
among  his  further  descendants ;  idolatry,  whereof  we  have  no  marks 
in  the  old  world  before  the  deluge,  was  frequent  afterwards  in  every 
nation :  not  only  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  was  lost,  but  the 
natural  reverential  thoughts  of  a  Deity  were  expelled.  Hence  gods 
were  dubbed  according  to  men's  humors ;  and  not  only  humau  pas- 
sions, but  brutish  vices,  ascribed  to  them :  as  by  the  fall  we  were 
become  less  than  men,  so  we  would  fancy  Grod  no  better  than  a 
beast,  since  beasts  were  worshipped  as  gods  (Rom.  i.  21) ;  yea,  fan- 
cied God  no  better  than  a  devil,  since  that  destax)yer  was  worshipped 
instead  of  the  Creator,  and  a  homage  paid  to  the  powers  of  hell  tnat 
had  ruined  them,  which  was  due  to  the  goodness  of  that  Benefactor, 
who  had  made  them  and  preserved  them  in  the  world.  -The  vilest 
creatures  were  deified ;  reason  was  debased  below  common  sense ; 
and  men  adored  one  end  of  a  "  log,"  while  they  "  warmed  them- 
selves with  the  other"  (Isa.  xliv.  14,  16,  17) ;  as  if  that  which  was 
ordained  for  the  kitchen  were  a  fit  representation  for  God  in  the  tem- 
ple. Thus  were  the  natural  notions  of  a  Deity  depraved ;  the  whole 
world  drenched  in  idolatry ;  and  though  the  Jews  were  free  from 
that  gross  abuse  of  God,  yet  they  were  sunk  also  into  loathsome  su- 
perstitions, when  the  goodness  of  God  brought  in  his  designed  Be- 
deemer  and  redemption  into  the  world. 

6.  The  impotence  of  man  enhanceth  this  goodness.  Our  own  eye 
did  scarce  pity  us,  and  it  was  impossible  for  our  own  hands  to  re- 
lieve us ;  we  were  insensible  of  our  misery,  in  love  with  our  death ; 
we  courted  our  chains,  and  the  noise  of  our  fettering  lusts  were  our 
music,  "  serving  divers  lusts  and  pleasures"  (Tit.  iii.  8).  Our  lusts 
were  our  pleasures ;  Satan's  yoke  was  as  delightful  to  us  to  bear,  as 
to  him  to  impose :  instead  of  being  his  opposers  in  his  attempts 
against  us,  we  were  his  voluntary  seconds,  and  every  whit  as  wil- 
Img  to  embrace,  as  he  was  to  propose,  his  ruining  temptations.  As 
no  man  can  recover  himself  fix)m  death,  so  no  man  can  recover  him- 
self from  wrath ;  he  is  as  unable  to  redeem,  as  to  create  himself;  he 
might  as  soon  have  stripped  himself  of  his  being,  as  put  an  end  to 
his  misery ;  his  captivity  would  have  been  endless,  and  his  chains 
remediless,  for  anything  he  could  do  to  knock  them  ofl^  and  deliver 
himself;  he  was  too  much  in  love  with  the  sink  of  sin,  to  leave 
wallowing  in  it,  and  under  too  powerful  a  hand,  to  cease  frying  in 
the  flames  of  wrath.  As  the  law  could  not  be  obeyed  by  man,  after 
a  corrupt  principle  had  entered  into  him,  so  neither  could  justice  be 
satiflfiea  by  him  after  his  transgression.  The  sinner  was  indebted, 
but  bankrupt ;  as  he  was  unable  to  pay  a  mite  of  that  obedience  he 
owed  to  the  precept,  because  of  his  enmity,  so  he  was  unable  to  sat» 
isfy  what  he  owed  to  the  penalty,  because  of  his  feebleness :  he  was 
as  much  without  love  to  observe  the  one,  as  "  without  strenffth"  to 
bear  the  other :  he  could  not,  because  of  his  ^'  enm'ty,  be  subject  to 
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tlie  law^'  (Bom.  viii.  7\  or  compensate  for  his  sin,  becaiise  he  was 
"  without  strength"  (Kom.  v.  6).  His  strength  to  oflfend  was  great ; 
but  to  deliver  himself  a  mere  nothing.  Bepentance  was  not  a  ihin^ 
Known  by  man  after  the  fall,  till  he  had  hopes  of  redemption ;  and 
if  he  had  known  and  exercised  it,  what  compensation  are  the  tears 
of  a  malefactor  for  an  injury  done  to  the  crown,  and  attempting  the 
life  of  his  prince  ?  How  great  was  Divine  goodness,  not  only  to 
pity  men  in  this  state,  but  to  provide  a  strong  Redeemer  for  them  1 
"  0  Lord,  my  strength,  and  my  Redeemer !"  said  the  Psalmist  (Ps. 
xix.  14) :  when  he  found  out  a  Redeemer  for  our  misery,  he  found 
out  a  strength  for  our  impotency.  To  conclude  this ;  behold  the 
"  goodness  of  God,"  when  we  had  thus  unhandsomely  dealt  with 
him ;  had  nothing  tg  allure  his  goodness,  multitudes  of  provocations 
to  incense  him,  were  reduced  to  a  condition  as  low  as  could  be,  fit 
to  be  the  matter  of  his  scofls,  and  the  sport  of  Divine  justice,  and  so 
weak  that  we  could  not  repair  our  own  ruins ;  then  did  he  open  a 
fountain  of  fresh  goodness  in  the  death  of  his  Son,  and  sent  forth 
such  delightful  streams,  as  in  our  original  creation  we  could  never 
have  tasted ;  not  only  overcame  the  resentments  of  a  provoked  jus- 
tice, but  magnified  itself  by  our  lowness,  and  strengthened  itself  by 
our  weakness.  His  goodness  had  before  created  an  innocent,  but 
here  it  saves  a  malefector ;  and  sends  his  Son  to  die  for  us,  as  if  the 
Holy  of  holies  were  the  criminal,  and  the  rebel  the  innocent.  It  had 
been  a  pompous  goodness  to  have  given  him  as  a  king ;  but  a  good- 
ness of  greater  grandeur  to  expose  him  as  a  sacrifice  for  slaves  and 
enemies.  Had  Adam  remained  innoeent,  and  proved  thankful  for 
what  he  had  received,  it  had  been  great  goodness  to  have  brought 
him  to  glory ;  but  to  bring  filthy  and  rebellious  Adam  to  it,  sur- 
mounts, by  inexpressible  degrees,  that  sort  of  goodness  he  had  ex- 
perimentea  before ;  since  it  was  not  from  a  light  evil,  a  tolerable 
curse  unawares  brought  upon  us,  but  jfrom  the  yoke  we  had  willing- 
ly submitted  to,  from  the  power  of  darkness  we  had  courted,  and  the 
mmace  of  wrath  we  had  kindled  for  ourselves.  What  are  we  dead 
dogs,  that  he  should  behold  us  with  so  gracious  an  eye  ?  This  good- 
ness is  thus  enhanced,  if  you  consider  the  state  of  man  in  his  first 
transgression,  and  after. 

4th.  This  goodness  further  appears  in  the  high  advancement  of  our 
nature,  after  it  had  so  highly  ofiended.  By  creation,  we  had  an 
affinity  with  animals  in  our  bodies,  with  angels  in  our  spirits,  with 
God  in  his  image ;  but  not  with  God  in  our  nature,  till  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  Redeemer.  Adam,  by  creation,  was  the  son  of  God 
(Luke  iii.  38),  but  his  nature  was  not  one  with  the  person  of  God : 
he  was  his  son,  as  created  by  him,  but  had  no  affinity  to  him  by  vir- 
tue of  union  with  him :  but  now  man  doth  not  only  see  his  nature  in 
multitudes  of  men  on  earth,  but,  b^  an  astonishing  goodness,  be- 
holds his  nature  united  to  the  Deity  m  heaven :  that  as  he  was  the 
son  of  God  by  creation,  he  is  now  the  brother  of  God  bv  redemp- 
tion ;  for  with  such  a  title  doth  that  Person,  who  was  the  Son  of  God 
as  well  as  the  Son  of  man,  honor  his  disciples  (John  xx.  17) :  and 
because  he  is  of  the  same  nature  with  them,  he  "  is  not  ashamed  to 
call  them  brethren"  (Heb.  u.  11).    Our  nature,  which  was  infinitely 
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distant  from,  and  below  tlie  Deity,  now  makes  one  person  with  the 
Son  of  God.    What  man  sinfully  aspired  to,  God  nath  graciously 

f  ranted,  and  more :  man  aspired  to  a  likeness  in  knowledge,  and  God 
ath  granted  him  an  affinity  in  union.  It  had  been  astonishing  good- 
ness to  angelize  our  natures ;  but  in  redemption  Divine  goodness 
hath  acted  higher,  in  a  sort  to  deify  our  natures.  In  creation,  our 
nature  was  exalted  above  other  creatures  on  earth  ;  in  our  redemp- 
tion, our  nature  is  exalted  above  all  the  host  of  heaven :  we  were 
higher  than  the  beasts,  as  creatures,  but  "  lower  than  the  angels" 
(Ps.  viii.  6) ;  but,  by  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  our  na- 
ture is  elevated  many  steps  above  them.  After  it  had  sunk  itself 
by  corruption  below  the  bestial  nature,  and  as  low  as  the  dia- 
bolical, the  "  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwells  hu  our  nature  bodily" 
(Col.  ii.  9\  but  never  in  the  angels,  angelically.  « The  Son  of  God 
descendea  to  dignify  our  nature,  by  assuming  it;  and  aacended 
with  our  nature  to  have  it  crowned  above  those  standing  monu- 
ments of  Divine  power  and  goodness  (Eph.  i.  20,  21).  That  Per- 
Bon  that  descendea  in  our  nature  into  the  grave,  and  in  the  same 
nature  was  raised  up  again,  is,  in  that  same  nature,  set  at  the 
right  hand  of  God  m   heaven,    "far  above  all  principality,  and 

g>wer,  and  might,  and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is  named.** 
ur  refined  clay,  by  an  indissoluble  union  with  this  Divine  Per- 
son, is  honored  to  sit  forever  upon  a  throne  above  all  the  tribes 
of  seraphims  and  cherubims ;  and  the  Person  that  wears  it,  is  the 
head  of  the  good  angels,  and  the  conqueror  of  the  bad ;  the  one 
are  put  under  his  feet,  and  the  other  commanded  to  adore  him, 
"  that  purged  our  sins  in  our  nature"  (Heb.  L  3,  6) :  that  Divine 
Person  in  our  nature  receives  adoration  fix)m  the  angels ;  but  the 
nature  of  man  is  not  ordered  to  pay  any  homage  and  adorations 
to  the  angels.  How  could  Divine  goodness,  to  man,  more  mi- 
nify itself  7  As  we  could  not  have  a  lower  descent  than  we  had 
by  sin,  how  could  we  have  a  higher  ascent  than  by  a  substan- 
tial participation  of  a  divine  life,  in  our  nature,  in  the  unity  of  a 
Divine  Person  ?  Our  earthly  nature  is  joined  to  a  heavenly  Person ; 
our  undone  nature  united  to  "  one  equal  with  God"  (Phil.  ii.  6).  It 
may  truly  be  said,  that  man  is  God,  which  is  infinitely  more  glori- 
ous for  us,  than  if  it  could  be  said,  man  is  an  angel.  If  it  were 
goodness  to  advance  our  innocent  nature  above  other  creatures,  the 
advancement  of  our  degenerate  nature  above  angels  deserves  a 
higher  title  than  mere  goodness.  It  is  a  more  gracious  act,  than  if 
all  men  had  been  tran^ormed  into  the  pure  spiritual  nature  of  the 
loftiest  cherubims. 

5th,  This  goodness  is  manifest  in  the  covenant  of  grace  made 
with  us,  whereby  we  are  freed  from  the  rigor  of  that  of  works. 
God  might  have  insisted  upon  the  terms  of  the  old  covenant,  and 
required  of  man  the  improvement  of  his  original  stock ;  but  God 
hath  condescended  to  lower  terms,  and  offered  man  more  gracious 
methofls,  and  mitigated  the  rigor  of  the  first,  by  the  sweetness  of  ^ 
the  second. 

1.  It  is  goodness,  that  he  should  condescend  to  make  another 
oovenant  with  man.      To  stipulate  with  innoamt  and  righteoiu 
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Adam  for  his  obedience,  was  a  stoop  of  his  sovereignty ;    though 
he  gave  the  precept  as  a  sovereign  Lord,  yet  in  his  covenanting,  he 
seems  to  descend  to  some  kind  of  eqnality  with  that  dust  and  ashes 
with  whom  the  treated.     Absolute  sovereigns  do  not  usually  cove- 
nant with  their  people,  but  exact    obedience  and  duty,  without 
binding  themselves  to  bestow  a  reward ;  and  if  they  intend  any, 
they  reserve  the  purpose  in  their  own  breasts,  without  treating  their 
subjects  with  a  solemn  declaration  of  it     There  was  no  obligation 
on  God  to  enter  into  the  first  covenant,  much  less,  after  the  viola- 
tion of  the  first,  to  the  settlement  of  a  new.    K  God  seemed  in 
some  sort  to  equal  himself  to  man  in  the  first,  he  seemed  to  descend 
below  himself  in  treating  with  a  rebel  upon  more  condescending 
terms  in  the  second.  •  If  his  covenant  witn  innocent  Adam  was  a 
stoop  of  his  sovereignty,  this  with  rebellious  Adam  seems  to  be  a 
stripping  himself  of  his  majesty  in  favor  of  his  goodness ;  as  if  his 
happiness  depended  upon  us,  and  not  ours  upon  him.    It  is  a  humilia- 
tion of  himself  to  behold  the  things  in  heaven,  the  glorious  angels,  as 
well  as  things  on  earth,  mortal  men  (Ps.  cxiii.  6) ;    much  more  to 
bind  himself  in  gracious  bonds  to  the  glorious  angels ;  and  much 
more  if  to  rebel  man.    In  the  first  covenant  there  was  much  of 
sovereignty  as  well  as  goodness ;  in  the  second  there  is  less  of  sover- 
eignty, and  more  of  grace :  in  the  first  there  was  a  righteous  man 
fi)r  a  holy  God ;  in  the  second  a  polluted  creature  for  a  pure  and 
provoked  God :  in  the  first  he  holds  his  sceptre  in  his  hand,  to  rule 
nis  subjects ;  in  the  second  he  seems  to  lay  by  his  sceptre,  to  court 
and  espouse  a  beggar  (Hosea  ii  18 — 20) :  in  the  first  he  is  a  Lord ; 
in  the  second  a  husband ;  and  binds  himself  upon  gracious  condi- 
tions to  become  a  debtor.     How  should  this  gocKlness  fiU  us  with  an 
humble  astonishment,  as  it  did  Abraham,  when  he  "feU  on  his 
face,*'  when  he  heard  God  s{>eaking  of  making  a  covenant  with 
him  I  (Gen.  xvii.  2,  3).     And  if  God  speaking  to  Israel  out  of  the 
fire,  and  making  them  to  hear  his  voice  out  of  heaven,  that  he 
might  instruct  them,  was  a  consideration  whereby  Moses  would 
heighten  their  admiration  of  Divine  goodness,  and  engage  their 
aflFectionate  obedience  to  him  (Deut  iv.  82,  86,  40\  how  much  more 
admirable  is  it  for  God  to  speak  so  kindly  to  us  tnrough  the  pacify- 
ing blood'  of  the  covenant,  that  silenced  the  terrors  of  the  old,  and 
settled  the  tenderness  of  the  new  I 

2.  His  goodness  is  seen  in  the  nature  and  tenor  of  the  new  cove- 
nant. There  are  in  this  richer  streams  of  love  and  pity.  The  lan- 
guage of  one  was.  Die,  if  thou  sin ;  that  of  the  other,  Live,  if 
thou  belie  vest :«  the  old  covenant  was  founded  upon  the  obedience 
of  man ;  the  new  one  is  not  founded  upon  the  inconstancy  of  man's 
will,  but  the  firmness  of  Divine  love,  and  the  valuable  merit  of 
Christ.  The  head  of  the  first  covenant  was  human  and  mutable  ; 
the  Head  of  the  second  is  divine  and  immutable.  The  curse  du^ 
to  us  by  the  breach  of  the  first,  is  taken  off  by  the  indulgence  of 
the  second :  we  are  by  it  snatched  from  the  jaws  of  the  law,  to  be 
wrapped  up  in  the  bosom  of  grace  (Rom.  viii.  1).  "  For  you  are 
not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace"  (Rom.  vi.  14) ;  from  the  curse 

•  Turreti,  Ser.  p.  33. 
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and  condojmnation  of  tlie  law,  to  the  sweetness  and  forgiveness  of 
grace.  Christ  bore  the  one,  being  "made  a  curse  for  W  (Gal.  iii 
13),  that  we  might  enjoy  the  sweetness  of  the  other :  by  this  we  aw 
Drought  from  Mount  Sinai,  the  mount  of  terror,  to  Mount  Sion, 
the  mount  of  sacrifice,  the  type  of  the  great  Sacrifice  (Heb.  xii.  18, 
22).  That  covenant  brought  in  death  upon  one  ofience,  this  cove- 
nant offers  life  after  many  offences  (Rom.  v.  16, 17) :  that  involves 
us  in  a  curse,  and  this  enricheth  us  with  a  blessing ;  the  breaches 
of  that  expelled  us  out  of  Paradise,  and  the  embracing  of  this  ad*- 
mits  us  into  heaven.  This  covenant  demands,  and  aomits  of  that 
repentance  whereof  there  was  no  mention  in  the  first;  that  de 
manded  obedience,  not  repentance  upon  a  failure ;  and  though  the 
exercise  of  it  had  been  never  so  deep  in  the  fallen  creature,  nothing 
of  the  law's  severity  had  been  remitted  by  any  virtue  of  it  Again, 
the  first  covenant  demanded  exact  righteousness,  but  conveyed  no 
cleansing  virtue,  upon  the  contracting  any  filth.  The  first  demands 
a  continuance  in  the  righteousness  conferred  in  creation ;  the  sec- 
ond imprints  a  gracious  heart  in  regeneration.  "  I  will  pour  clean 
water  upon  you ;  I  will  put  a  new  spirit  within  you,"  was  the  voice 
of  the  second  covenant,  not  of  the  first.  Again,  as  to  pardon : 
Adam's  covenant  was  to  punish  him,  not  to  pardon  him,  if  he  fell ; 
that  threatened  death  upon  transgression,  this  remits  it ;  that  was 
an  act  of  Divine  sovereignty,  declaring  the  will  of  God ;  this  is  an 
act  of  Divine  grace,  passing  an  act  of  oblivion  on  the  crimes  of  the 
creature :  that,  as  it  demanded  no  repentance  upon  a  failure,  so  it 
promised  no  mercy  upon  guilt ;  that  convened  our  sin,  and  con- 
demned us  for  it ;  this  clears  our  guilt,  and  comforts  us  under  it. 
The  first  covenant  related  us  to  God  as  a  Judge ;  every  transgres- 
sion* against  it  forfeited  his  indulgence  as  a  Father:  the  second 
delivers  us  from  God  as  a  condemning  Judge,  to  bring  us  under 
his  wing,  as  an  affectionate  Father ;  in  the  one  there  was  a  dreadfiil 
frown  to  scare  us;  in  the  other,  a  healing  wing  to  cover  and  re- 
lieve us.  Again,  in  regard  of  righteousness :  that  demanded  our 
performance  of  a  righteousness  in  and  by  ourselves,  and  our  own 
strength ;  this  demands  our  acceptance  of  a  righteousness  higher 
than  ever  the  standing  angels  had ;  the  righteousness  of  the  first 
covenant  was  the  righteousness  of  a  man,  the  righteousness  of  the 
second  is  the  righteousness  of  a  God  (2  Cor.  v.  21).  Again,  in  re- 
gard of  that  obedience  it  demands :  it  exacts  not  of  us,  as  a  ne- 
cessary condition,  the  perfection  of  obedience,  but  the  sincerity  of 
obedience ;  an  uprightness  in  our  intention,  not  an  unspottedness  in 
our  action ;  an  integrity  in  our  aims,  and  an  industry  in  our  com- 
pliance with  divine  precepts :  "  Walk  before  me,  and  be  thou 
perfect"  (Gen.  xvii.  1) ;  i,  e.  sincere.  What  is  hearty  in  our  actions, 
IS  accepted ;  and  what  is  defective,  is  overlooked,  and  not  charged 
upon  us,  because  of  the  obedience  and  righteousness  of  our  Surety. 
The  first  covenant  rejected  all  our  services  after  sin;  the  services  of 
a  person  under  the  sentence  of  death,  are  but  dead  services :  tliis  ac- 
cepts our  imperfect  services,  after  faith  in  it ;  that  administered  no 
Btrength  to  obey,  but  supposed  it ;  this  supposeth  our  inability  to 
obey,  and  confers  some  strength   for  it :    **  I  will  put  my   spiril 
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irithin  you,  and  cause  you  to  walk  in  my  statutes"  (Ezck.  xxxvL 
27).  Again,  in  regard  of  the  promises :  the  old  covenant  had  good, 
but  the  new  hath  "  better  promises"  (Heb.  viii.  6V  of  justification 
after  guilt  and  sanctification  after  filth,  and  glorincation  at  last  of 
the  whole  man.  In  the  first,  there  was  provision  against  guilt,  but 
none  for  the  removal  of  it :  provision  against  filth,  but  none  for 
the  cleansing  of  it ;  promise  of  happiness  implied,  but  not  so  great 
a  one  as  that  "  life  and  immortality  in  heaven,  "  brought  to  light 
by  the  gospel"  (2  Tim.  i.  10).  Why  said  to  be  "  brought  to  light 
by  the  gespel  ?"  because  it  was  not  only  buried,  upon  the  fall  of  man 
under  the  curses  of  the  law,  but  it  was  not  so  obvious  to  the  con- 
ceptions of  man  in  his  innocent  state.  Life  indeed  was  implied  to 
be  promised  upon  his  standing,  but  not  so  glorious  an  immortality 
disclosed,  to  be  reserved  for  him,  if  he  stood :  as  it  is  a  covenant  of 
better  promises,  so  a  covenant  of  sweeter  comforts ;  comforts  more 
choice,  and  comforts  more  durable;  an  ''everlasting  consolation, 
and  a  good  hope"  are  the  fruits  of  "  grace,"  t.  e.  the  covenant  of 
grace  (2  Thess.  li.  16).  In  the  whole  there  is  such  a  love  disclosed, 
as  cannot  be  expressed ;  the  apostle  leaves  it  to  every  man's  mind 
to  conceive  it,  if  he  could,  "what  manner  of  love  the  Father  hath 
bestowed  upon  us,  that  we  should  be  called  the  sons  of  God" 
(1  John  iii.  1).  It  instates  us  in  such  a  manner  of  the  love  of  God 
as  he  bears  to  his  Son,  the  image  of  his  person  (John  xvii.  23) : 
"That  the  world  may  know  that  thou  hast  loved  them,  as  thou  hast 
loved  me." 

3.  This  goodness  appears  in  the  choice  gift  of  himself  which  he 
hath  made  over  in  this  covenant  ^Gen.  xvii.  7).  You  know  how  it 
runs  in  Scripture :  "  I  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  peo- 
ple" (Jer.  xxxii.  38) :  a  propriety  in  the  Deity  is  made  over  by  it 
As  he  gave  the  blood  of  his  Son  to  seal  the  covenant,  so  he  gave 
himself  as  the  blessing  of  the  covenant;  "  He  is  not  ashamed  to  be 
railed  their  God"  (Heb.  xi.  16).  Though  he  be  environed  with  mil- 
lions of  angels,  and  presides  over  them  in  an  inexpressible  glory,  he 
is  not  ashamed  of  his  condescensions  to  man,  and  to  pass  over  him- 
self as  the  propriety  of  his  people,  as  weU  as  to  take  them  to  be  his. 
It  is  a  diminution  of  the  sense  of  the  place,  to  understand  it  of  God, 
as  Creator;  what  reason  was  there  for  God  to  be  ashamed  of  the  ex- 
pressions of  his  power,  wisdom,  goodness,  in  the  works  of  his  hands  ? 
but  we  might  have  reason  to  think  there  might  be  some  ground  in 
God  to  be  ashamed  of  making  himself  over  in  a  deod  of  gift  to  a 
mean  worm  and  filthy  rebel ;  this  might  seem  a  disparagement  to 
his  majesty ;  but  God  is  not  ashamed  of  a  title  so  mean,  as  the  God 
of  his  despised  people ;  a  title  below  those  others,  of  the  "  Lord  of 
hosts,  glorious  in  holiness,  fearful  in  praises,  doing  wonders,  riding 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  walking  in  the  circuits  of  heaven."  He  is 
no  more  ashamed  of  this  title  of  being  our  God,  than  he  is  of  those 
other  that  sound  more  glorious ;  he  would  rather  have  his  greatness 
veil  to  his  goodness,  than  his  goodness  be  confined  by  his  majestv ; 
he  is  not  only  our  God,  but  our  God  as  he  is  the  God  of  Christ :  he 
is  not  ashamed  to  be  our  propriety,  and  Christ  is  not  ashamed  to  own 
his  people  in  a  partnership  with  him  in  this  propriety  (John 
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17) :  "  I  ascend  to  my  God,  and  your  God."  ITiis  of  God's  being 
our  God,  is  the  quintessence  of  the  covenant,  the  soul  .of  all  the 
promises :  in  this  he  hath  promised  whatsoever  is  infinite  in  him, 
whatsoever  is  the  glory  and  ornament  of  his  nature,  for  our  use ;  not 
a  part  of  him,  or  one  single  perfection,  but  the  whole  vigor  and 
strength  of  all.  As  he  is  not  a  God  without  infinite  wisdom,  and  in- 
finite power,  and  infinite  goodness,  and  infinite  blessedness,  &c.,  so 
he  passes  over,  in  this  covenant,  all  that  which  presents  him  as  the 
most  adorable  Being  to  his  creatures ;  he  will  be  to  them  as  great, 
as  wise,  as  powerful,  as  good  as  he  is  in  himself;  and  the  assuring 
us,  ill  this  covenant,  to  be  our  God,  imports  also  that  he  will  do  as 
much  for  us,  as  we  would  do  for  ourselves,  were  we  famished  with 
the  same  goodness,  power,  and  wisdom  :  in  being  our  God,  he  testi- 
fies it  is  all  one,  as  if  we  had  the  same  perfections  in  our  own  power 
to  employ  for  our  use ;  for  he  being  possessed  with  them,  it  is  aa 
much  as  if  we  ourselves  were  possessea  with  them,  for  our  own  ad- 
vantage, according  to  the  rules  of  wisdom,  and  the  several  conditions 
we  pass  through  for  his  glory.  But  this  must  be  taken  with  a  rela- 
tion to  that  wisdom,  which  he  observes  in  his  proceedings  with  us  as 
creatures,  and  according  to  the  several  conditions  we  pass  through 
for  his  glory.  Thus  God's  being  ours  is  more  than  if  all  heaven  and 
earth  were  ours  besides ;  it  is  more  than  if  we  were  ftdly  our  own, 
and  at  our  own  dispose ;  it  makes  "  all  things  that  God  hath  ours" 
(1  Cor.  iii.  22) ;  and  therefore,  not  only  all  things  he  hath  created, 
but  all  things  that  he  can  create ;  not  only  all  tnings  that  he  hath 
Contrived,  but  all  things  that  he  can  contnve :  for  in  being  ours,  his 
power  is  ours,  his  possible  power  as  well  as  his  active  power ;  his 

Sower,  whereby  he  can  effect  more  than  he  hath  done,  and  his  wis* 
om,  whereby  ne  can  contrive  more  than  he  hath  done ;  so  that  if 
there  were  need  of  employing  his  power  to  create  many  worlds  for 
our  good,  he  would  not  stick  at  it ;  for  if  he  did,  he  would  not  be 
our  God,  in  the  extent  of  his  nature,  as  the  promise  intimates.  What 
a  rich  goodness,  and  a  fulness  of  bounty,  is  there  in  this  short  ex- 
pression, as  full  as  the  expression  of  a  God  can  make  it,  to  be  intelli- 
gible, to  such  creatures  as  we  are ! 

4.  This  goodness  is  further  manifest  in  the  confirmation  of  the 
covenant.  His  goodness  did  not  only  condescend  to  make  it  for  our 
happiness,  after  we  had  made  ourselves  miserable,  but  farther  conde- 
scended to  ratify  it  in  the  solemnest  manner  for  our  assurance,  to 
overrule  all  the  despondencies  unbelief  could  raise  up  in  our  souls. 
The  reason  why  he  confirmed  it  by  an  oath,  was  to  show  the  immu- 
tability of  his  glorious  counsel,  not  to  tie  himself  to  keep  it,  for  his 
word  and  promise  is  in  itself  as  immutable  as  his  oath ;  they  were 
"  two  immutable  things,  his  word  and  his  oath,"  one  as  unchange- 
able as  the  other ;  but  for  the  strength  of  our  consolation,  that  it 
might  have  no  reason  to  shake  and  totter  (Heb.  vi.  17, 18) :  he  would 
condescend  as  low  as  was  possible  for  a  God  to  do  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  dejected  creature.  When  the  first  covenant  was  broken,  and 
it  was  impossible  for  man  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  it,  and  mount  to  hap- 
piness thf^reby,  he  makes  another;  and,  as  if  we  had  reason  to  duh 
trust  him  in  the  first,  he  solemnly  ratifies  it  in  a  higher  noanner  than 
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he  liad  done  tne  other,  and  swears  by  himself  that  he  will  be  true  to 
ity  not  so  mucli  out  of  an  election  of  himself  as  the  object  of  the 
oath  (Heb,  vi.  13) :  "  Because  he  could  not  swear  by  a  greater,  he 
swears  bv  himself;"  whereby  the  apostle  clearly  intimates,  that  Di- 
vine  goodness  was  raised  to  such  alight  for  ^  that  ifthere  had 
been  anything  else  more  sacred  than  himself)  or  that  could  have 
punished  him  if  he  had  broken  it,  that  he  would  have  sworn  by,  to 
silence  any  diffidence  in  us,  and  confirm  us  in  the  reali^  of  hiB  in- 
tentions. Now  if  it  were  a  mighty  mark  of  goodness  for  (rod  to  stoop 
to  a  covenanting  with  ns,  it  wis  more  for  a  sovereign  to  bind  him- 
self  so  solemnly  to  be  our  debtor  in  a  promise,  as  well  as  he  was  our 
sovereign  in  the  precept,  and  stoop  so  low  in  it  to  satisfy  the  distrust 
of  that  creature,  that  aeserved  for  ever  to  lie  soaking  in  his  own 
ruins,  for  not  believing  his  bare  word.  "What  absolute  prince  would 
ever  stoop  so  low  as  to  article  with  rebellious  subjects,  whom  he 
could  in  a  moment  set  his  foot  upon  and  crush  ;  much  less  counten- 
ance a  causeless  distrust  of  his  goodness  by  the  addition  of  his  oath, 
and  thereby  bind  his  own  hands,  which  were  unconflned  before,  and 
free  to  do  what  he  pleased  with  them  ? 

5.  Tiiis  goodness  of  Ood  is  remarkable  also  in  the  condition  of  this 
covenant  which  is  faith.  This  was  the  easiest  condition,  in  its  own 
nature,  that  could  be  imagined ;  no  difficulty  in  it  but  what  proceeds 
from  the  pride  of  man's  nature,  and  the  obstinacy  of  his  will.  It 
was  not  impossible  in  itself;  it  was  not  th6  old  condition  of  perfect 
obedience.  It  had  been  mighty  goodness  to  set  us  up  again  upon  our 
old  stock,  and  restore  us  to  the  tenor  and  condition  of  the  covenant 
of  works,  or  to  have  required  the  burdensome  ceremonies  of  the  law. 
Nor  is  it  an  exact  knowledge  he  requires  of  us ;  all  men*s  under- 
standings being  of  *a  different  size,  they  had  not  been  capable  of  this. 
It  was  the  most  reasonable  condition,  m  regard  of  the  excellency  of 
the  things  proposed,  and  the  effects  following  upon  it ;  nay,  it  was 
necessary.  It  had  been  a  want  of  goodness  to  himself  and  his  own 
nonor ;  he  had  cast  that  off,  had  he  not  insisted  on  this  condition  of 
£aith,  it  being  the  lowest  he  could  condescend  to  with  a  scUvo  for  his 
glory.  And  it  was  a  goodness  to  us ;  it  is  nothing  else  he  requires, 
but  a  willingness  to  accept  what  he  hath  contrived  and  acted  for  us : 
and  no  man  can  be  happy  against  his  will ;  without  this  belief,  at 
least,  man  could  never  voluntarily  have  arrived  to  his  happiness. 
The  goodness  of  God  is  evidenced  in  that. 

[1st.]  It  is  an  easy  condition,  not  impossible.  1.  It  was  not  the 
condition  of  the  old  covenant.  The  condition  of  that  was  an  entire 
obedience  to  every  precept  with  a  man's  whole  strength,  and  with- 
out any  flaw  or  crack,  but  the  condition  of  the  evangelical  cove- 
nant is  a  sincere,  though  weak,  faith ;  He  hath  suited  this  covenant 
to  the  misery  of  man's  Mien  condition ;  he  considers  our  weakness, 
and  that  we  are  but  dust,  and  therefore  exacts  not  'of  us  an  entire, 
but  a  sincere,  obedience.  Had  God  sent  Christ  to  expiate  the  crime 
of  Adam,  restore  him  to  hisjparadise  estate,  and  repair  in  man  the 
ruined  image  of  holiness,  and  after  this  to  have  renewed  the  coven- 
ant of  worKs  for  the  future,  and  settled  the  same  condition  in  exact- 
ing a  complete  obedience  for  the  time  to  come ;  Divine  goodness  had 
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been  above  any  accusation,  and  had  deserved  our  highest  admiratioD 
in  the  pardon  of  former  transgre^ions,  and  giving  out  to  us  our 
fii-st  stock*  But  Divine  goodness  took  larger  strides :  he  had  tried 
our  first  condition,  and  found  his  mutable  creature  quickly  to  vio- 
late it:  had  he  demanded  the  same  now,  it  is  likely  it  had  met  with 
the  same  issue  as  before,  in  man's  disobedience  an  d  fall ;  we  should 
have  been  as  men,  as  Adam  (Hos.  vi.  7),  "  transgressing  the  coven- 
ant ;"  and  then  we  must  have  lain  groaning  under  our  disease,  and 
wallowing  in  our  blood,  unless  Christ  had  come  to  die  for  the  expi- 
ation of  our  new  crimes ;  for  every  transgression  had  been  a  viola- 
tion of  that  covenant,  and  a  forfeiture  of  our  right  to  the  benefits 
of  it  If  we  had  broke  it  but  in  one  tijtle,  we  had  rendered  our- 
selves incapable  to  fulfil  it  for  the  future ;  that  one  transgre^ion 
had  stood  as  a  bar  against  the  pleas  of  after-obedience.  But  God 
hath  wholly  laid  that  condition  aside  as  to  us,  and  settled  that 
of  faith,  more  easy  to  be  performed,  and  to  be  renewed  by  us.  It 
is  infinite  grace  in  him,  that  he  will  accept  of  faith  in  us,  instead  of 
that  perfect  obedience  he  required  of  us  in  the  covenant  of  works. 
2.  It  is  easy,  not  like  the  burdensome  ceremonies  appointed  under 
the  law.  He  exacts  pot  now  the  legal  obedience,  expensive  sacri- 
fices, troublesome  purifications,  and  abstinences,  that  "yoke  of  bon- 
dage" (Gal.  V.  1)  which  they  were  "  not  able  to  bear"  (Acts  xv.  10). 
He  treats  us  not  as  servants,  or  children,  in  their  nonage,  under  the 
elements  of  the  world,  nor  requires  those  innumerable  bodily  exer- 
cises that  he  exacted  of  them :  he  demands  not  "  a  thousand  of  lambs," 
and  "  rivers  of  oil ;"  but  he  requir*^s  a  sincere  confession  and  repent- 
ance, in  order  to  our  absolution ;  an  '*  unfeigned  faith,"  in  order  to 
our  blessedness,  and  elevation  to  a  glorious  life..  He  requires  only 
that  we  should  believe  what  he  saith,  and  have  so  good  an  opinion 
of  his  goodness  and  veracity,  as  to  persuade  ourselves  of  the  reality 
of  his  intentions,  confide  in  his  word,  and  rely  upon  his  promise, 
cordially  embrace  his  crucified  Son,  whom  he  hath  set  fortn  as  the 
means  of  our  happiness,  and  have  a  sincere  respect  to  all  the  dis- 
coveries of  his  will.  What  can  be  more  easy  than  this?  Though 
some  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  and  others  since  have  endeavored 
to  introduce  a  multitude  of  legal  burdens,  as  if  they  envied  God  the 
expressions  of  his  goodness,  or  thought  him  guilty  of  too  much  re- 
missness, in  taking  off  the  yoke,  and  treating  man  too  favorably. 
8.  Nor  is  it  a  clear  knowledge  of  every  revelation,  that  is  the  condition 
of  this  covenant.  God  in  his  kindness  to  man  hath  made  revelations 
of  himself,  but  his  goodness  is  manifested  in  obliging  us  to  believe 
him,  not  fully  to  understand  him.  He  hath  made  them,  by  sufficient 
testimonies,  as  clear  to  our  faith,  as  they  are  incomprehensible  to  our 
reason :  he  hath  revealed  a  Trinity  of  Persons,  in  their  distinct  offices 
in  tlie  business  of  redemption,  without  which  revelation  of  a  Trinity 
we  could  not  Kave  a  right  notion  and  scheme  of  redeeming  grace. 
But  since  the  clearness  of  men's  understanding  is  sullied  by  the  fall, 
and  hath  lost  its  wings  to  fly  up  to  a  knowledge  of  such  sublime 
things  as  that  ol  the  Trinity,  and  other  mysteries  of  the  Christiau 
religion,  God  hath  manifested  his  goodness  m  not  obliging  us  to  un« 
derstand  them  but  to  believe  them ;  and  hath  given  us  reason  enough 
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to  believe  it  to  be  his  revelation,  (both  from  the  nature  of  the  reve- 
lation itself  and  the  way  and  m^anner  of  propagating  it,  which  is 
wholly  divine,  exceeding  all  the  methods  of  human  art,^  though  he 
hath  not  extended  our  understandings  to  a  capacity  to  Know  them, 
and  render  a  reason  of  every  mystery.  He  did  not  require  of  every 
Israelite,  or  of  any  of  them  that  were  stung  by  the  fiery  serpents, 
that  they  should  understand,  or  be  able  to  discourse  of  the  nature 
and  qualities  of  that  brass  of  which  the  serpent  upon  the  pole  was 
made,  or  by  what  art  that  serpent  was  formed,  or  in  what  manner 
the  si^bt  of  it  did  operate  in  them  for  their  cure ;  it  was  enough  that 
they  did  believe  the  institution  and  precept  of  God,  and  that  their 
own  cure  was  assured  by  it :  it  was  enough  if  they  cast  their  eyes 
upon  it  according  to  the  direction.  The  understandings  of  men  are 
of  several  sizes  and  elevations,  one  higher  than  another:  if  the  con- 
dition of  this  covenant  had  been  a  greatness  of  knowledge,  the  most 
acute  men  had  only  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  it.  But  it  is  "  faith,* 
which  is  as  easy  to  be  performed  by  the  ignorant  and  simple,  as  bj' 
the  strongest  and  most  towering  mind :  it  is  that  which  is  within  the 
compass  of  every  man's  understanding,  God  did  not  require  that 
every  one  within  the  verge  of  the  covenant  should  be  able  to  dis- 
course of  it  to  the  reasons  of  men ;  he  required  not  that  every  man 
should  be  a  philosopher,  or  an  orator,  but  a  believer.  What  could 
be  more  easy  than  to  lift  up  the  eye  to  the  brazen  serpent,  to  be 
cured  of  a  fiery  sting?  What  could  be  more  facile  than  a  glance, 
which  is  done  without  any  pain,  and  in  a  moment?  It  is  a  condition 
may  be  performed  by  the  weakest  as  well  as  the  strongest :  could 
those  that  were  bitten  in  the  most  vital  part  cast  up  their  eyes,  though 
at  the  last  gasp,  they  would  arise  to  health  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
venom. 

[2d.]  As  it  is  easy,  so  it  m  reasonable.  Repent  and  believe,  is 
that  which  is  required  by  Christ  and  the  apostles  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It  is  very  reasonable  that  things  so  great 
and  glorious,  so  beneficial  to  men,  and  revealed  to  them  by  so  sound 
an  authority,  and  an  unerring  truth,  should  be  believed.  The  ex- 
cellency of  the  thing  disclosed  could  admit  of  no  lower  a  condition 
than  to  be  believed  and  embraced.  There  is  a  sort  of  feith,  that  is 
a  natural  condition  in  everything :  all  religion  in  the  world,  though 
never  so  false,  depends  upon  a  sort  oi  it ;  for  unless  there  be  a  be* 
lief  of  future  things,  there  would  never  be  a  hope  of  good,  or  a  fear 
of  evil,  the  two  great  hinges  upon  which  religion  moves.  In  all 
kinds  of  learning,  many  things  must  be  believed  before  a  progress 
can  be  made.  Belief  of  one  another  is  necessary  in  all  acts  of  hu 
man  life ;  without  which  human  society  would  be  unlinked  and  dis- 
solved. What  is  that  faith  that  God  requires  of  us  in  this  covenant, 
but  a  willingness  of  soul  to  take  God  for  our  Gk)d,  Christ  for  our 
Mediator,  and  the  ^^rocurer  of  our  happiness  (Rev.  xxii.  17)  ?  What 
prince  could  require  less  upon  any  promise  he  makes  his  subjects, 
than  to  be  believed  as  true,  and  depended  on  as  good ;  that  they 
should  accept  his  pardon,  and  other  gracious  offers,  and  be  sincere 
in  their  allegiance  to  him,  avoiding  all  things  that  may  offend  him, 
and  pui'suing  all  things  that  may  please  mm  ?    Thus  God,  by  so 
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Rmall  and  reasonable  a  condition  as  Mth,  lets  in  the  fruits  of  ChristV 
death  into  our  soul,  and  wraps  ns  up  in  the  fruition  of  all  the  privi- 
leges purchased  by  it  So  much  he  hath  condescended  in  his  good- 
ness, that  upon  so  slight  a  condition  we  may  plead  his  promise,  and 
humbly  challenge,  by  virtue  of  the  covenant,  those  good  things  he 
bath  promised  in  his  word.  It  is  so  reasonable  a  condition,  that  if 
God  did  not  require  it  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  the  creature  were 
obliged  to  perform  it :  for  the  publishing  any  truth  from  God,  natu- 
rally calls  for  credit  to  be  given  it  by  the  creature,  and  an  entertain- 
ment of  it  in  practice.  Could  you  offer  a  more  reasonable  Qondi- 
tion  yourselves,  had  it  been  left  to  your  choice  ?  Should  a  prince 
proclaim  a  pardon  to  a  profligate  wretch,  would  not  all  the  world  cry 
shame  of  him,  if  he  did  not  believe  it  upon  the  highest  assurances  ? 
and  if  ingenuity  did  not  make  him  sorry  for  his  crimes,  and  careful 
in  the  duty  of  a  subject,  surely  the  world  would  cry  shame  of  such 
a  person. 

[3d.]  It  is  a'  necessary  condition.  1.  Necessary  for  the  honor  of 
God.  A  prince  is  disparaged  if  his  authority  in  his  law,  and  if  his 
graciousness  in  his  promises,  be  not  accepted  and  believed.  What 
physician  would  undertake  a  cure,  if  his  precepts  may  not  be  cred- 
ited ?  It  is  the  first  thing  in  the  order  o^jnature,  that  the  revelation 
of  God  should  be  believed,  that  the  reality  of  his  intentions  in  in- 
viting man  to  the  acceptance  of  those  methods  he  hath  prescribed 
for  their  attaining  their  chief  happiness,  should  be  acknowledged. 
It  is  a  debasing  notion  of  God,  that  he  should  give  a  happiness, 
purchased  by  Divine  blood,  to  a  person  that  hath  no  value  for  it,  nor 
any  abhorrency  of  those  sins  that  occasioned  so  great  a  suflFering,  nor 
any  will  to  avoid  them :  should  he  not  vilify  himself,  to  bestow  a 
heaven  upon  that  man  that  will  not  believe  the  offers  of  it,  nor  walk 
in  those  ways  that  lead  to  it  ?  that  walks  so,  as  if  he  would  declare 
there  was  no  truth  in  his  word,  nor  holiness  in  his  nature  ?  Would 
not  God  by  such  an  act  verifv  a  truth  in  the  language  of  their  prac- 
tice, VIZ.  that  he  were  both  false  and  impure,  careless  of  his  word, 
and  negligent  of  his  holiness  ?  As  God  was  so  desirous  to  ensure 
the  consolation  of  believers,  that  if  there  had  been  a  greater  Being 
than  himself  to  attest,  awi  for  him  to  be  responsible  to,  for  the  con- 
firmation of  his  promise,  he  would  willingly  nave  submitted  to  him, 
and  have  made  nim  the  umpire,  "  He  swore  by  himself,  because  he 
could  not  swear  bv  a  greater"  (Heb.  vL  19) ;  by  the  same  reason, 
had  it  stood  with  tne  majesty  and  wisdom  of  God  to  stoop  to  lower 
conditions  in  this  covenant,  for  the  reducing  of  man  to  his  duty  and 
happiness,  he  would  have  done  it ;  but  his  goodness  could  not  take 
lower  steps,  with  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  his  majesty,  and 
the  honor  of  his  wisdom.  Would  you  have  had  him  wholly  sub- 
mitted to  the  obstinate  will  of  a  rebellious  creature,  and  be  ruled 
only  by  his  terms?  Would  you  have  had  him  received  men  to  hap- 
piness, after  they  had  heightened  their  crimes  by  a  contempt  of  hia 
grace,  as  well  as  of  his  creating  goodness,  and  have  made  them 
blessed  under  the  guilt  of  their  crimes  without  an  acknowledgment? 
Should  he  glorify  one  that  will  not  believe  what  he  hath  revealed, 
nor  repeut  of  whiat  himself  hath  committed ;  and  so  save  a  man  allef 
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a  repeated  unthankfulness  to  the  niost  immenBe  grace  that  ever  wa% 
<a  can  be,  discovered  and  offered,  without  a  detestation  of  his  ingrat* 
itade,  and  a  voluntary  acceptance  of  his  offers  ?  It  is  necessary,  for 
the  honor  of  God,  that  man  should  accept  of  his  terms,  and  nbt  give 
laws  to  him  to  whom  he  is  obnoxious  as  a  guilty  person,  as  well  as 
subject  as  a  creature.  Again,  it  was  verv  eqmtaole  and  necessary 
for  the  honor  of  God,  that  since  man  fell  hf  an  unbelief  of  his  pre- 
cept and  threatening,  he  should  not  rise  again  without  a  belief  of  his 
promise,  and  casting  himself  upon  his  truth  in  that :  since  he  had 
vilified' the  honor  of  his  truth  m  the  threatening ;  since  man  in  his 
Ml  would  lean  to  his  own  understanding  against  God,  it  is  fit  that, 
m  his  recovery,  the  highest  powers  of  his  soul,  his  understanding 
and  will,  should  be  subjected  to  him  in  an  entire  resignation.  Jf  ow, 
whereas  knowledge  seems  to  have  a  power  over  its  object,  fisdth  is  a 
full  submission  to  that  which  is  the  object  of  it.  Since  man  intended 
a  glorying  in  himself,  the  evangelical  covenant  directs  its  whole  bat 
tery  t^ainst  it,  that  men  may  "  glory  in  nothing  but  Divine  good- 
n^'  (1  Cor.  i.  29 — SI).  Had  man  performed  exact  obedience  by  Ida 
own  strength,  he  had  nad  something  in  himself  as  the  matter  of  his 
glory.  And  though,  after  the  &11,  grace  had  made  itself  illustrious  in 
setting  him  up  upon  a  new  stock,  yet  had  the  same  condition  of  exact 
obedience  been  settled  in  the  same  manner,  man  would  have  had 
something  to  glory  in,  which  is  struck  off  wholly  by  faith ;  whereby 
man  in  eveij  act  must  go  out  of  himself  for  a  supply,  to  that  Medi* 
ator  which  Divine  goodness  and  grace  hath  appomted.  2.  It  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  happiness  of  man.  That  can  be  no  contenting  con* 
dition  wherein  the  will  of  man  doth  not  concur.  He  that  is  forced 
to  the  most  delicious  diet,  or  to  wear  the  bravest  apparel,  or  to  be 
stored  with  abundance  of  treasure,  cannot  be  happy  m  those  things 
without  an  esteem  of  them,  and  delight  in  them :  if  they  be  nau- 
seous to  him,  the  indisposition  of  his  mind  is  a  dead  fly  in  those 
boxes  of  precious  ointment.  Now,  faith  being  a  sincere  willingness 
to  accept  of  Christ,  and  to  come  to  God  by  him,  and  repentance  be- 
in^  a  detestation  of  that  which  made  man's  separation  from  God,  it 
IS  mipossible  he  could  be  voluntarily  happy  without  it :  man  cannot 
attain  and  enjoy  a  true  happiness  without  an  operation  of  his  under- 
standing about  the  object  proposed,  and  the  means  appointed  to  en- 
joy it.  There  ftiust  be  a  Knowledge  of  what  is  offered,  and  of  the 
way  of  it,  and  such  a  knowledge  as  may  determine  the  will  to  affect 
that  end,  and  embrace  those  means ;  which  the  will  can  never  do, 
tiU  the  understanding  be  fully  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the  offerer, 
and  the  goodness  of  the  proposal  itself  and  the  conveniency  of  the 
means  for  the  attaining  of  it.  It  is  necessary,  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  that  what  is  revealed  should  be  believed  to  be  a  Divine  reve- 
Ifttion.  God  must  be  judged  true  in  the  promising- justification  and 
Banctification,  the  means  of  happiness ;  and  if  any  man  desires  to  be 
partaker  of  those  promises,  he  must  desire- to  be  sanctified ;  and  how 
can  he  desire  that  which  is  the  matter  of  those  promises,  if  he  wal- 
low in  his  own  lusts,  and  desire  to  do  so,  a  thing  repugnant  to  the 
E>mise  itself?  Would  you  have  God  force  man  to  be  happy  against 
will  ?    Is  it  not  very  reasonable  he  should  demand  the  coosent 
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of  his  reasonable  creature  to  that  blessedness  he  offers  him  ?  The 
new  covenant  is  a  "  marriage  covenant"  (Hos.  ii.  16,  19,  20\  which 
'  implies  a  consent  on  our  parts,  as  well  as  a  consent  on  God's  part ; 
that  is  no  marria^  that  hath  not  the  consent  of  both  parties.  Now 
laith  is  our  actual  consent,  and  repentance  and  sincere  obedience  are 
the  testimonies  of  the  truth  and  reality  of  this  consent. 

6th.  Divine  goodness  is  eminent  in  his  methods  of  treating  with 
men  to  embrace  this  covenant.  They  are  methods  of  gentleness  and 
sweetness :  it  is  a  wooing  goodness,  and  a  bewailing  goodness ;  his 
expressions  are  with  strong  motions  of  affection :  he  carrieth'not  on 
the  gospel  by  force  of  arms :  he  doth  not  solely  menace  men  into  it, 
as  worldly  conquerors  have  done ;  he  doth  not,  as  Mahomet,  plunder 
men's  estates,  and  wound  their  bodies,  to  imprint  a  religion  on  their 
Bouls :  he  doth  not  erect  gibbets,  and  kindle  faggots,  to  scare  men 
to  an  entering  into  covenant  with  him.  What  multitudes  might  he 
have  raised  by  his  power,  as  well  as  others  I  What  legions  of  angels 
might  he  have  rendezvoused  from  heaven,  to  have  beaten  men  into 
a  profession  of  the  gospel  I  Nor  doth  he  only  interpose  his  sove- 
reign authority  in  the  precept  of  faith,  but  useth  rational  expostula 
tions,  to  move  men  voluntarily  to  comply  with  his  proposals  (Isa.  i.  18), 
"  Come  now,  and  let  us  reason  together,"  saith  the  Lord.  He  seema 
to  call  heaven  and  earth  to  be  iuage,  whether  he  had  been  wanting 
in  any  reasonable  ways  of  goodness,  to  overcome  the  perversity  of 
the  creature ;  (Isa.  i.  2\  "  Hear,  O  heavens,  and  give  ear,  0  earth,  I 
have  nourished  and  Drought  up  children."  What  various  en- 
couragements doth  he  use  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  men,  endeavoi*- 
ing  to  persuade  them  with  fdl  tenderness,  not  to  despise  their  own 
mercies,  and  be  enemies  to  their  own  happiness  I  He  would  aHure 
us  by  his  beauty,  and  win  us  by  his  mercy.  He  uses  the  arms  of 
his  own  excellency  and  our  necessity  to  prevail  upon  us,  and  this 
after  the  highest  provocations.  When  Adam  had  trampled  upon 
his  creating  goodness,  it  was  not  crushed ;  and  when  man  had  cast 
it  from  him,  it  took  the  higher  rebound :  when  the  rebel's  provoca- 
tion was  fresh  in  his  mind,  lie  sought  him  out  with  a  promise  in  his 
band,  though  Adam  fled  from  him  out  of  enmity  as  well  as  fear 
(Gen.  iii).  And  when  the  Jews  had  outraged  nis  Son,  whom  he 
loved  from  eternity,  and  made  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  bow 
down  his  head  like  a  slave  on  the  cross,  yet  in  that  place,  where  the 
most  horrible  wickedness^had  been  committed,  must  the  gospel  be 
preached :  the  law  must  go  forth  out  of  that  Sion,  and  the  apostles 
must  not  stir  from  thence  till  they  had  received  the  promise  of  the 
Spirit,  and  published  the  word  of  grace  in  that  imgrateftd  city, 
wnose  inhabitants  yet  swelled  with  indignation  against  the  Lord  of 
Life,  and  the  doctrine  he  had  preached  among  them  (Luke  xxiv. 
47 ;  Acts  i.  4,  5).  He  would  overlook  their  indignities  out  of  ten- 
dernesis  to  their  souls,  and  expose  the  apostles  to  the  peril  of  their 
lives,  rather  than  expose  his  enemies  to  the  fury  of  the  devil. 

1.  How  affectionately  doth  he  invite  men  I  What  multitudes  of 
alluring  promises  and  pressing  exhortations  are  there  everywhere 
sprinklea  in  the  Scripture,  and  in  such  a  passionate  manner,  as  if 
uod  wei'e  solely  concerned  in  our  good,  without  a  glance  on  his  c  wn 
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glory !  How  tenderly  doth  he  woo  flinty  hearts,  and  express  more 
pity  to  them  than  thej^  do  to  themselves  I  With  what  affection  do 
his  bowels  rise  up  to  his  lips  in  his  speech  in  the  prophet,  Isa.  IL  4, 
**  Hearken  to  me,  0  my  people,  and  give  ear  unto  me,  O  my  nation!" 
"  My  people,"  "  my  nation  r — melting  expressions  of  a  tender  God 
soliciting  a  rebellious  people  to  make  their  retreat  to  him.  He  never 
emptied  his  hand  of  his  bounty,  nor  divested  his  lips  of  those  chari- 
table expressions.  He  sent  Noah  to  move  the  wicked  of  the  old 
world  to  an  embracing  of  his  goodness,  and  frequent  prophets  to  the 
provoking  Jews ;  and  as  the  world  continued,  and  grew  up  to  a 
taller  stature  in  sin,  he  stoops  more  in  the  manner  of  his  expres- 
sions. Never  was  the  worla  at  a  higher  pitch  of  idolatry  than  at 
the  first  publishing  the  gospel ;  yet,  when  we  should  have  expected 
him  to  be  a  punishing,  he  is  a  beseeching  God.  The  apostle  fears 
not  to  use  the  expression  for  the  glory  of  ivine  goodness ;  "  We 
are  ambassadors  for  Christ,  as  though  God  did  beseech  you  by  us" 
(2  Cor.  V.  20).  The  beseeching  voice  of  God  is  in  the  voice  of  the 
ministry,  as  the  voice  of  the  prince  is  in  that  of  the  herald:  it  is  as 
if  Divine  goodness  did  kneel  down  to  a  sinner  with  ringed  hands 
and  blubbered  cheeks,  entreating  him  not  to  force  him  to  re-assume 
a  tribunal  of  justice  in  the  nature  of  a  Judge,  since  he  would  treat 
with  man  upon  a  throne  of  grace  in  the  nature  of  a  Father ;  yea,  he 
seems  to  put  himself  into  the  posture  bf  the  criminal,  that  the  oflFend- 
ing  creature  might  not  feel  the  punishment  due  to  a  rebeL  It  is  not 
the  condescension,  but  the  interest,  of  a  traitor  to  creep  upon  his 
knees  in  sackcloth  to  his  sovereign,  to  beg  his  life ;  but  it  is  a  mirac- 
ulous goodness  in  the  sovereign  to  creep  in  the  lowest  posture  to  the 
rebel,  to  importune  him,  not  only  for  an  amity  to  him,  but  a  love  for 
his  own  life  and  happiness :  this  He  doth,  not  only  in  his  general 
proclamations,  but  in  his  particular  wooings,  those  inward  courtings 
of  his  Spirits,  soliciting  them  with  more  diligence  (if  they  would  ob- 
serve it)  to  their  happiness,  than  the  devil  tempts  them  to  the  ways 
of  their  misery :  as  he  was  first  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world, 
when  the  world  looked  not  after  him,  so  he  is  first  in  his  Spirit 
wooing  the  world  to  accept  of  that  reconciliation,  when  the  world 
will  not  listen  to  him.  How  often  doth  he  flash  up  the  light  of  na-. 
ture  and  the  light  of  the  word  in  men's  hearts,  to  move  them  not  to 
lie  down  in  sparks  of  their  own  kindling,  but  to  aspire  to  a  better 
happiness,  and  prepare  them  to  be  subject  to  a  higher  mercy,  if  they 
womd  improve  his  present  entreaties  to  such  an  end  I  And  what 
are  his  threatenings  designed  for,  but  to  move  the  wheel  of  bur 
fears,  that  the  wheel  of  our  desire  and  love  might  be  set  on  motion 
for  the  embracing  his  promise  ?  They  are  not  so  much  the  thim- 
ders  of  his  justice,  as  the  loud  rhetoric  of  his  good  will,  to  prevent 
men's  misery  under  the  vials  of  wrath :  it  is  his  kindness  to  scare 
men  by  threatenings,  that  justice  might  not  strike  them  with  the 
sword :  it  is  not  the  destruction,  but  the  preserving  reformation,  that 
he  aims  at:  he  hath  ho  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked ;  this  he 
confirms  by  his  oath.  His  threatenings  are  gracious  expostulations 
mXh  them :  "  Why  will  ye  die,  O  house  of  Israel"  (Ezek.  xxxiii. 
11)  ?   They  are  like  the  noise  a  favorable  officer  makes  in  the  8treet| 
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to  wart  the  criminal  he  comes  to  seize  iipon,  to  make  his  escape :  he 
never  used  his  justice  to  crush  men,  till  he  had  used  his  kindness  to 
allure  them.  All  the  dreadful  descriptions  of  a  future  wrath,  as  weU 
as  the  lively  descriptions  of  the  happmess  of  another  world,  are  de- 
signed to  persuade  men ;  the  honey  of  his  goodness  is  in  the  bowels 
of  those  roaring  lions:  such  pains  doth  Goodness  take  with  men,  to 
make  them  candidates  for  heaven. 

2.  How  readily  doth  he  receive  men  when  they  do  return  1  We 
have  David's  experience  for  it  (Ps.  xxxii.  5) ;  "I  said,  I  will  confess 
my  transgressions  unto  the  Lord ;  and  thou  forgavest  the  iniquity 
of  my  sin.  Selah."  A  sincere  look  &om  the  creature  draws  out  his 
arms,  and  opens  his  bosom ;  he  is  ready  with  his  physic  to  heal  us, 
upon  a  resolution  to  acquaint  him  with  our  disease,  and  by  his  med- 
icines prevents  the  putting  our  resolution  into  a  petition.  The 
Psalmist  adds  a  '^  Selah"  to  it,  as  a  special  note  of  thankfulness  for 
Divine  goodness.  He  doth  not  only  stand  ready  to  receive  our  pe- 
titions while  we  are  speaking,  but  answers  us  before  we  call  (Isa. 
Ixv.  24);*  listening  to  the  motions  of  our  heart,  as  well  as  to  the  sup- 
plications of  our  lips.  He  is  the  true  Father,  that  hath  a  quicker 
pace  in  meeting,  than  the  prodigal  hath  in  retuxninff ;  who  would 
not  have  his  embraces  and  caresses  interrupted  by  his  confession 
Qjuke  XV.  20 — 22) ;  the  confession  foUows,  doth  not  precede,  the 
Father's  compassion.  How  doth  he  rejoice  in  having  an  opportu- 
nity to  express  his  grace,  when  he  hath  prevailed  with  a  rebel  to 
throw  down  his  arms,  and  lie  at  his  feet ;  and  this  because  "  he  de- 
lights in  mercy"  (Micah.  vii.  18)  I  He  delights  in  the  expressions  of 
it  from  himself  and  the  acceptance  of  it  by  his  creature. 

8.  How  meltingly  doth  he  bewail  man's  wilAil  refusal  of  his  good- 
ness  I  It  is  a  mighty  goodness  to  offer  grace  to  a  rebel ;  a  mighty 
goodness  to  give  it  him  after  he  hath  a  while  stood  off  from  the 
terms ;  an  astonishing  goodness  to  regret  and  lament  his  wilful  per- 
dition. He  seems  to  utter  those  words  in  a  sigh,  ^'  O  that  my  pec^ple 
had  hearkened  unto  me,  and  Israel  had  walked  in  my  way"  (Ps. 
Ixxxi.  13)1  It  is  true,  Ood  hath  not  human  passions,  but  his  affec- 
tions cannot  be  expressed  otherwise  in  a  way  intelligible  to  us ;  the 
excellency  of  his  nature  is  above  the  passions  of  men ;  but  such  ex«^ 
pressions  of  himself  manifest  to  us  the  sincerity  of  his  goodness :  and 
that,  were  he  capable  of  our  passions,  he  would  express  himself  in 
such  a  manner  as  we  do :  and  we  find  incarnate  Goodness  bewailing 
with  tears  and  sighs  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem  (Luke  xix.  42).  By  the 
same  reason  that  when  a  sinner  returns  there  is  joy  in  heaven,  upon 
his  obstinacy  there  is  sorrow  in  earth.  The  one  is,  as  if  a  prince 
should  clothe  all  his  court  in  triumphant  scarlet,  upon  a  rebel's  re- 
pentance ;  and  the  other,  as  if  a  prince  put  himself  and  his  court  in 
mourning  for  a  rebel's  obstinate  refusal  of  a  pardon,  when  he  lies  at 
his  mercy.  Are  not  now  these  affectionate  invitations,  and  deep  be* 
wailings  of  their  perversity,  high  testimonies  of  Divine  goodness  ? 
Do  not  the  unwearied  repetitious  of  gracious  encouragements  deserve 
a  higher  name  than  that  of  mere  goodness?  What  can  be  a  stronger 
evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  it,  than  the  sound  of  his  saving  voice  ia 
our  enjoyments,  the  motion  of  his  Spirit  in  our  hearts,  and  his  grief 
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for  the  neglect  of  all  ?  These  are  not  testimonies  of  any  want  of 
goodness  in  his  nature  to  answer  ns,  or  unwillingness  to  express  it  to 
his  creature.  Hath  he  any  mind  to  deceive  us,  that  thus  intreats  us  ? 
The  majesty  of  his  nature  is  too  great  for  such  shifts ;  or,  if  it  were 
not,  the  despicableness  of  onr  condition  would  render  liim  above  the 
using  any.  Who  would  charge  that  physician  with  want  of  kind- 
ness, that  freely  offers  his  sovereign  medicine,  importunes  men,  by 
the  love  they  have  to  their  health,  to  take  it,  and  is  dissolved  into 
tears  and  sorrow  when  he  finds  it  rejected  by  their  peevish  and  con- 
ceited humor? 

7th.  Divine  goodness  is  eminent  in  the  sacraments  he  hath  affixed 
to  this  covenant,  especially  the  Lord's  supper.  As  he  gave  himself 
in  his  Son,  so  he  gives  his  Son  in  the  sacrament ;  h«  doth  not  only 
give  him  as  a  sacrifice  upon  the  cross  for  the  expiation  of  our  crimes, 
but  as  a  feast  upon  the  table  for  the  nourishment  of  our  souls :  in 
the  one  he  was  givQn  to  be  offered ;  in  this  he  gives  him  to  be  par- 
taken of,  with  all  the  fruits  of  his  death ;  under  the  image  of  the 
sacramental  signs,  every  believer  doth  eat  the  flesh,  and  drink  the 
blood  of  the  great  Mediator  of  the  covenant.  The  words  of  Christ, 
"  This  is  my  body,  and  this  is  my  blood,"  are  true  to  the  end  of  the 
world  (Matt.  xxvi.  26,  28).  This  is  the  most  delicious  viand  of 
heaven,  the  most  exquisite  dainty  food  God  can  feed  us  with :  the 
delight  of  the  Deity,  the  admiration  of  angels ;  a  feast  with  God  is 
great,  but  a  feast  on  God  is  greater.    Under  those  signs  that  body  is 

S resented ;  that  which  was  conceived  by  the  Spirit,  inhabited  by  the 
odhead,  bruised  by  the  Father  to  be  our  food,  as  well  as  our  pro- 
pitiation, is  presented  to  us  on  the  table.  That  blood  which  satisfied 
justice,  washed  away  our  guilt  on  the  cross,  and  pleads  for  our  per- 
sons at  the  throne  of  grace ;  that  blood  which  silenced  the  curse, 
Kjified  heaven,  and  purged  earth,  is  given  to  us  for  our  refreshment 
is  is  the  bread  sent  from  heaven,  the  true  manna ;  the  cup  is  "the 
cup  of  blessing,"  and,  therefore,  a  cup  of  goodness  (1  Cor.  x.  15) 
It  IS  true,  bread  doth  not  cease  to  be  bread,  nor  the  wine  cease  to  be 
wine ;  neither  of  them  lose  their  substance,  but  both  acqxiire  a  sanc- 
tification,  by  the  relation  they  have  to  that  which  they  represent, 
and  give  a  nourishment  to  that  feith  that  receives  them.  In  those 
Gk)d  offers  us  a  remedy  for  the  sting  of  sin,  and  troubles  of  con- 
science ;  he  gives  us  not  the  blood  of  a  mere  man,  or  the  blood  of 
an  incarnate  angel,  but  of  God  blessed  forever ;  a  blood  that  can  se- 
cure us  against  the  wrath  of  heaven,  and  the  timiults  of  our  con- 
scien  cs ;  a  blood  that  can  wash  away  our  sins,  and  beautify  our 
souls ;  a  blood  that  hath  more  strength  than  our  filth,  and  more  prev- 
alency  than  our  accuser ;  a  blood  that  secures  us  against  the  terrors 
of  death,  and  purifies  us  for  the  blessedness  of  heaven.  The  goodness 
of  God  comphes  with  our  senses,  and  condescends  to  our  weakness ; 
he  instructs  us  by  the  eye,  as  well  a^  by  the  ear ;  he  lets  us  see,  and 
taste,  and  fed  him,  as  well  as  hear  him ;  he  veils  his  glory  under 
caithly  elements,  and  informs  our  understanding  in  the  mysteries  cf 
salvation  by  signs  familiar  to  our  senses ;  and  becau.se  we  cannot 
with  our  bodily  eyes  behold  him  in  his  glory,  he  preser  ts  him  to  the 
eyes  of  our  mmds  in  elements,  to  affect  our  understandings  in  &e 
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representati  ns  of  his  death.  The  body  of  Christ  crucified  is  mofre 
"visible  to  our  spiritual  sense,  than  the  invisible  Deity  could  be  visible 
in  his  flesh  upon  earth ;  and  the  power  of  his  body  and  blood  is  as 
well  experimented  in  our  souls,  as  the  power  of  his  Divinity  was 
seen  by  the  Jews  in  his  miraculous  actions  in  his  body  in  the  world. 
It  is  the  goodness  of  God,  to  mind  us  frequently  of  the  great  things 
Christ  hath  purchased ;  that  as  himself  would  not  let  tnem  be  out 
of  his  mind,  to  communicate  them  to  us,  so  he  would  give  us  means 
to  preserve  them  in  our  minds,  to  adore  him  for  them,  and  request 
them  of  him ;  whereby  he  doth  evidence  his  own  solicitousness,  that 
we  should  not  be  deprived  by  our  own  forgetfulness  of  that  grace 
Christ  hath  purchased  for  us ;  it  was  to  remember  the  Redeemer, 
**  and  show  his  death  till  he  came"  (1  Cor.  xi.  25,  26). 

1.  His  goodness  is  seen  in  the  end  of  it,  which  is  a  sealing  the  cov- 
enant of  grace.  The  common  nature  and  end  of  sacraments  is  to 
seal  the  covenant  they  belong  to,  and  the  truths  of  the  promises  of 
it.**  The  legal  sacraments  of  circumcision  aad  the  passover  sealed  the 
legal  promises  and  the  covenant  in  the  Judicial  administration  of  it ; 
and  the  evangelical  sacraments  seal  the  evangelical  promises,  as  a 
ring  confirms  a  contract  of  marriage,  and  a  seal  the  articles  of  a* 
compact ;  by  the  same  reason,  circumcision  is  called  a  "  seal  of  the 
righteousness  of  faith"  (Rom.  iv.  11) ;  other  sacraments  may  have 
the  same  title ;  God  doth  attest,  that  lie  will  remain  firm  in  his  prom- 
ise, and  the  receiver  attests  he  will  remain  firm  in  his  faith.  In  all 
reciprocal  covenants,  there  are  mutual  engagements,  and  that  which 
serves  for  a  seal  on  the  part  of  the  one,  serves  for  a  seal  also  on  the 
part  of  the  other ;  God  obligeth  himself  to  the  performance  of  the 

?romise,  and  man  engageth  himself  to  the  performance  of  his  duty, 
'he  thing  confirmed  by  this  sacrament  is  the  perpetuity  of  this  cov- 
enant in  the  blood  or  Christ,  whence  it  is  called  "  the  New  Testa- 
ment," or  covenant  "in  the  blood  of  Christ"  (Luke  xxii.  20).  In 
every  repetition  of  it,  God,  by  presenting,  confirms  his  resolution  to 
us,  of  sticking  to  this  covenant  for  the  merit  of  Christ's  blood ;  and 
the  receiver,  oy  eating  the  body  and .  drinking  the  blood,  engageth 
himself  to  keep  close  to  the  condition  of  faith,  expecting  a  full  sal- 
vation and  a  blessed  immortality  upon  the  merit  of  the  same  blood 
alone.  This  sacrament  could  not  be  called  the  "  New  Testament,  or 
Covenant,"  if  it  had  not  some  relation  to  the  covenant ;  and  what  it 
can  be  but  this,  I  do  not  understand.  The  covenant  itself  w^as  con- 
firmed "  by  the  death  of  Christ"  (Heb.  ix.  15),  and  thereby  made  un- 
changeable both  in  the  benefits  to  us,  and  the  condition  required  of 
us ;  but  he  seals  it  to  our  sense  in  a  sacrament,  to  give  us  strong  con- 
solation ;  or,  rather,  the  articles  of  the  covenant  of  redemption  be- 
tween the  Father  and  the  Son,  agreed  on  from  eternity,  were  accom- 
plished on  Christ's  part  by  his  death,  on  the  Father's  part  by  his 
resurrection ;  Christ  performed  what  he  promised  in  the  one,  and  Gt)d 
acknowledgeth  the  validity  of  it,  and  performs  what  he  had  promised 
in  the  other.  The  covenant  of  grace,  founded  u]X)n  this  covenant  of 
redemption,  is  sealed  in  the  sacrament ;  God  owns  his  standing  to  the 
terms  of  it,  as  sealed  by  the  blood  of  the  Mediator,  by  presenting 

'  AmyraL  Irenicum.  pp.  16,  17. 
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him  to  tiB  iiuder  those  signs,  and  gives  ns  a  right  upon  faith  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  it.  As  the  right  of  a  house  is  made  over 
dy  the  delivery  of  the  key,  and  the  right  of  land  translated  by  the 
delivery  of  a  turf;  whereby  he  gives  us  assxirance.of  his  reality,  and 
a  strong  support  to  our  confidence  in  him ;  not  that  there  is  any 
virtue  and  power  of  sealing  in  the  elements  themselves,  no  more 
than  there  is  in  a  turf  to  give  an  enfeoffment  in  a  parcel  of  land ;  but 
as  the  power  of  one  is  derived  from  the  order  of  the  law,  so  the  con- 
firming power  of  the  sacrament  is  derived  from  the  institution  of 
God ;  as  the  oil  wherewith  kings  were  annointed,  did  not  of  itself 
confer  upon  them  that  royal  dignity,  but  it  was  a  sign  of  their  inves- 
titure into  office,  ordered  by  Divine  institution.  We  can  with  no 
reason  imagine,  that  God  intended  them  as  naked  signs  or  pictures,  to 
^  please  our  eyes  with  the  image  of  them,  to  represent  their  own  fig- 
ures to  our  eyes,  but  to  confirm  something  to  our  understanding  by 
the  efficacy  of  the  Spirit  accompanjnng  them :«  they  convey  to  the 
believing  receiver  what  they  represent,  as  the  great  seal  of  a  prince, 
fixed  to  the  parchment,  dotn  the  pardon  of  a  rebel  as  well  as  its  own 
figure.  Christ's  death,  and  the  grace  of  the  covenant  is  not  only  sig- 
nified, but  the  fruits  and  merit  of  that  death  communicated  also. 
Thus  doth  Divine  goodness  evidence  itself,  not  only  In  making  a 
gracious  covenant  with  us,  but  fixing  seals  to  it ;  not  to  strengthen 
his  own  obligation,  which  stood  stronger  than  the  foundations  of 
heaven  and  earth,  upon  the  credit  of  his  word,  but  to  strengthen  our 
weakness,  and  support  our  security,  by  something  which  might  ap- 
pear more  formal  and  solemn  than  a  bare  word,  ^y  this,  the  Divine 
goodness  provides  against  our  spiritual  faintings,  and  shows  us  by  real 
signs  as  well  as  verbal  declarations,  that  the  covenant  sealed  by  the 
blood  of  Christ,  is  unalterable ;  and  thereby  would  fortify  and  mount 
our  hopes  to  degrees  in  some  measure  suitable  to  the  kindness  of  the 
covenant,  and  the  dignity  of  the  Eedeemer's  blood.  And  it  is  yet  a 
fufther  degree  of  this  goodness,  that  he  hath  appointed  us  so  often 
to  celebrate  it,  whereby  he  shows  how  careful  ne  is  to  keep  up  our 
tottering  faith,  and  preserve  us  constant  in  our  obedience ;  obliging 
himself  to  the  performance  of  his  promise,  and.obliging  us  to  the  pay- 
ment of  our  duty. 

2.  His  goodness  is  seen  in  the  sacrament  in  giving  us  in  it  an 
union  and  communion  with  Christ.  There  is  not  only  a  commemo- 
ration of  Christ  dying,  but  a  communication  of  Christ  living.  The 
apostle  strongly  asserts  it  by  way  of  interrogation  (1  Cor.  x.  16), 
"  The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  communion  of 
the  blood  of  Christ?  the  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  com- 
munion of  the  body  of  Christ  ?"  In  the  cup  there  is  a  communica- 
tion of  the  blood  oi  Christ,  a  conveyance  of  a  right  to  the  merits  of 
liis  death,  and  the  blessedness  of  his  life :  we  are  not  leas  by  this 
made  one  body  with  Christ  than  we  are  by  baptism  (1  Cor.  xii.  13J : 
Jtnd  "  put  on  Christ"  living  in  this,  as  well  as  in  baptism  (Gal.  iii. 
27) ;  that  as  his  taking  our  infirm  fiesh  was  a  real  incarnation,  so  the 

fiving  us  his  fiesh  to  eat  is  a  mystical  incarnation  in  believers,  where- 
y  they  become  one  body  with  him  as  crucified,  and  one  body  with 

f  DaiUe,  Melang.  Part/,  p.  268. 
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him  as  risen ;  for  if  Christ  himself  be  received  by  failh  in  the  worj 
(Col.  ii.  6),  he  is  no  less  received  by  faith  in  the  sacrament  When 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  said  to  be  received,  the  graces  or  rifts  of  the  Holjr 
Ghost  are  received ;  so  when  Christ  is  received,  the  firiits  of  hia 
death  are  really  partaken  of.  The  Israelites  that  ate  of  the  sacrificesi 
did  "  partake  oi  the  altar"  (1  Cor.  x.  18),  i,  e,  had  a  communion  with 
the  God  of  Israel,  to  whom  thej^  had  been  sacrificed :  and  those  that 
"  ate  of  the  sacrifices"  ofiered  to  idols^  had  a  "  fellowsnip  with  devils," 
to  whom  those  sacrifices  were  oflFered  (ver.  20).  Those  tbat  partake . 
of  the  sacraments  in  a  due  manner,  have  a  communion  with  that 
God  to  whom  it  was  sacrificed,  and  a  communion  with  that  body 
which  was  sacrificed  to  God ;  not  that  the  substance  of  that  body 
and  blood  is  wrapped  up  in  the  elements,  or  that  the  bread  and  wine 
are  transformed  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  but  as  thev  re-  ^i 
present  him,  and  by  virtue  or  the  institution  are,  in  estimation  Inm- 
self,  his  own  body  and  blood ;  by  the  same  reason  as  he  is  called 
"  Christ  our  passover,"  he  may  be  called  "  Christ  our  supper"  (1  Cor. 
V.  7) :  for  as  they  are  so  reckoned  to  an  unworthy  receiver,  as  if 
they  were  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  because  by  his  not  dis- 
cerning the  Lord's  body  in  it,  or  making  light  of  it  as  common  bread, 
he  is  judged  "  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,"  guilty  of  treat- 
ing him  in  as  base  a  manner  as  the  Jews  did  when  they  crowned  him 
with  thorns  (1  Cor.  'xi.  27,  29) :  by  the  same  reason  they  must  be 
reckoned  to  a  worthy  receiver,  as  the  very  body  and  blood  of  Christ: 
80  that  as  the  unworthy  receiver  "eats  and  drinks  damnation,"  the 
worthy  receiver  "  eats  and  drinks"  salvation.  It  would  be  an  empty 
mystery,  and  unworthy  of  an  institution  by  Divine  goodness,  if  there 
were  not  some  communion  with  Christ  in  it :  there  would  be  some 
kind  of  deceit  in  the  precept,  "  Take,  eat,  and  drink,  this  is  my  body 
and  blood,"  if  there  were  not  a  conveyance  of  spiritual  vital  influ- 
ences to  our  souls :  for  the  natural  end  of  eating  and  drinking  is  the 
nourishment  and  increase  of  the  body,  and  preservation  of  life,  ^y 
that  which  we  eat  and  drink.  The  infinite  wise,  gracious,  and  true 
God,  would  never  give  us  empty  figures  without  accomplishing  that 
which  is  signified  by  them,  and  suitable  to  them.  How  great  is  this 
goodness  of  God  I  he  would  have  his  Son  in  us,  one  with  us,  straitly 
joined  to  us,  as  if  we  were  his  proper  flesh  and  blood :  in  the  incar- 
nation Divine  goodness  united  him  to  our  nature ;  iu  the  sacrament, 
it  doth  in  a  sort  unite  him  with  his  purchased  privileges  to  our  per- 
sons ;  we  have  not  a  communion  with  a  part  or  a  member  of  his 
body,  or  a  drop  of  his  blood,  but  with  his  whole  body  and  blood,  re- 
presented in  every  part  of  the  elements.  The  angels  in  the  heaven 
enjoy  not  so  great  a  privilege ;  they  have  the  honor  to  be  under  him 
as  their  Head,  but  not  that  of  having  him  for  their  food ;  they  be- 
hold him,  but  they  do  not  taste  him.  And,  certainly,  that  gooaness 
that  hath  condescended  so  much  to  our  weakness,  would  impart  it  ta 
us  in  a  very  glorious  manner,  were  we  capable  of  it.  But,  because 
a  man  ofinnot  behold  the  light  of  the  sun  m  its  full  splendor  bj  rea- 
son of  the  infirmities  of  his  eyes,  he  must  behold  it  by  the  help  of  a 
plaas,  and  such  a  communication  through  a  colored  and  opaque  glass. 
IB  as  real  from  the  sun  itself  though  not  so  glorious,  but  more  shrouded 
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and  obficnre ;  it  is  the  same  light  that  shines  through  that  medium, 
as  spreads  itself  gloriously  in  the  open  air,  though  the  one  be  masked, 
and  the  other  open-faced.  To  conclude  this,  by  the^way,  we  may 
take  notice  of  the  neglect  of  this  ordinance :  if  it  be  a  token  of 
Divine  goodness  to  appoint  it,  it  is  no  sign  of  our  estimation  of 
Divine  goodness  to  neglect  it  He  that  values  the  kindness  of  his 
friend,  will  accept  of  his  invitation,  if  there  be  not  some  strong  im- 
pediments in  the  way,  or  so  much  famaiarity  with  him  that  his  re- 
fusal  upon  a  light  occasion  would  not  be  unkindly  taken.  But 
though  God  put  on  the  disposition  of  a  friend  to  us,  yet  he  looseth 
not  the  authority  of  a  sovereign :  and  the  humble  femiliarity  he  in- 
vites us  to,  doth  not  diminish  the  condition  and  duty  of  a  subject 
A  sovereign  prince  would  not  take  it  well,  if  a  fevorite  should  refuse 
the  offered  honor  of  his  table.  The  viands  of  God  are  not  to  be 
slighted.  Can  we  live  better  upon  our  poor  pittance  than  upon  his 
damties?  Did  not  Divine  goodness  condescend  in  it  to  the  weak- 
ness of  our  fiuth,  and  shall  we  conceit  our  faith  stronger  than  God 
thinks  it?  If  he  thought  fit  by  those  seals  to  make  a  deed  of  gift  to 
us,  shall  we  be  so  unmannerly  to  him,  and  such  enemies  to'  the  se- 
curity he  offers  us  over  and  above  his  word,  as  not  to  accept  it  ? 
Are  we  unwilling  to  have  our  souls  inflamed  with  love,  our  hearts 
filled  with  comfort,  and  armed  against  the  attempts  of  our  enemies  ? 
It  is  true,  there  is  a  guilt  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  contracted 
by  a  sli^htness  in  the  manner  of  attending ;  is  it  not  also  contracted 
by  a  refusal  and  neglect?  What  is  the  language  of  it  ?  If  it  speaks 
not  the  death  of  Christ  in  vain,  it  speaks  the  institution  of  this  ordi- 
nance as  a  remembrance  of  his  death,  to  be  a  vanity,  and  no  mark  of 
Divine  goodness.  Let  us,  therefore,  put  such  a  value  upon  Divine 
goodness  in  this  affair,  as  to  be  wimng  to  receive  the  conveyances 
of  his  love,  and  fresh  engagements  of  our  duty ;  the  one  is  due  from 
us  to  the  kindness  of  our  friend,  and  the  other  belongs  to  our  duty 
as  his  subjects. 

vi  By  this  redemption  Qt)d  restores  us  to  a  more  excellent  condi- 
tion than  Adam  had  in  innocence.  Christ  was  sent  by  Divine  good- 
ness, not  only  to  restore  the  life  Adam's  sin  had  stripped  us  of,  but 
to  give  it  more  abundantly  than  Adam's  standing  could  have  con- 
veyed it  to  us  (John  x.  10),  "  I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life, 
and  that  they  might  have  it  more  abundantly."  More  abundantly 
for  strength,  more  abundantly  for  duration,  a  life  aboimding  with 

rter  felicity  and  glory :  the  substance  of  those  better  promises  of 
new  covenant  than  what  attended  the  old.  There  are  ftiUer 
streams  of  grace  by  Christ  than  flowed  to  Adam,  or  could  flow  from 
Adam.  As  Christ  never  restored  any  to  health  and  strength  while 
he  was  in  the  world,  but  he  gave  them  a  greater  measure  of  both 
than  they  had  before ;  so  there  is  the  same  kindness,  no  question, 
manifested  in  our  spiritual  condition.  Adam's  life  might  have  pre- 
served us,  but  Adam's  death  could  not  have  rescued  either  himself  or 
his  post  )Tity ;  but,  in  our  redemption,  we  have  a  Redeemer,  who 
hath  "  died  to  expiate  our  sins,'' and  so  crowned  with  life  to  save, 
and  forever  preserve  our  persons  (Rom.  v.  10),  "  Because  I  live,  ye 
aball  live  ^Iso :"  so  that  by  redeeming  goodness  the  life  of  a  believer 
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is  as  perpetual  as  the  life  of  the  Bedeemer  Christ  (John  adv.  lt)b 
Adam,  though  innocent,  was  under  the  danger  of  perishing ;  a  be- 
liever, thougn  culpable,  is  above  the  fears  of  mutability.  Adam  had 
a  holiness  in  his  nature,  but  capable  of  being  lost ;  by  Christ  be- 
lievers have  a  holiness  bestowed,  not  capable  of  being  rifled,  but 
which  will  remain  till  it  be  at  last  ftdly  perfected  :  though  they  have 
a  power  to  change  in  their  nature,  yet  they  are  above  an  actual  final 
change  by  the  indulgence  of  Divine  grace.  Adam  stood  by  himself; 
believers  stand  in  a  root,  impossible  to  be  shaken  or  corrupted :  by 
this  means  the  "promise  is  sure  to  all  the  seed"  (Bom.  iv.  16). 
Christ  is  a  stronger  person  than  Adam,  who  can  never  break  cove- 
nant with  God,  and  tne  truth  of  (jod  will  never  break  covenant  with 
him.  We  are  united  to  a  more  excellent  Head  than  Adam :  instead 
of  a  root  merely  human,  we  have  a  root  Divine  as  well  as  human. 
In  him  we  had  the  righteousness  of  a  creature  merely  human ;  in 
this  we  have  a  righteousness  divine,  the  righteousness  of  God-man ; 
the  stock  is  no  longer  in  our  own  hands,  but  in  the  hands  of  One 
that  cannot  embezzle  it,  or  forfeit  it :  Divine  goodness  hath  deposit- 
ed it  strongly  for  our  security.  The  stamp  we  receive,  by  the  Divine 
goodness,  from  the  second  Adam,  is  more  noble  than  that  we  should 
ave  received  from  the  first,  had  he  remained  in  his  created  state : 
Adam  was  formed  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  the  new  man  is  form- 
ed bv  the  incorruptible  seed  of  the  word ;  and  at  the  resurrection^ 
the  body  of  man  shall  be  endued  with  better  qualities  than  Adam 
had  at  creation :  they  shall  be  like  that  glorious  Body  which  is  in 
heaven,  in  union  with  the  person  of  the  "  Son  of  God"  (Phil.  iii.  21), 
Adam,  at  the  best,  had  but  an  earthly  bodv,  but  the  Lord  from 
heaven  hath  a  "heavenly  body,"  the  image  of  which  shall  be  borne 
by  the  redeemed  ones,  as  they  have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthly 
(1  Cor.  XV.  47 — 49).  Adam  had  the  society  of  beasts ;  redeem^ 
ones  expect,  by  Divine  goodness  in  redemption,  a  commerce  with 
angels ;  as  they  are  reconciled  to  them  by  his  death,  they  shall  cer- 
tainly come  to  converse  with  them  at  the  consummation  of  their  hap- 
piness ;  as  they  are  made  of  one  family,  so  they  will  have  a  peculiar 
mtimacy:  Adam  had  a  paradise,  and  redeemed  ones  a  heaven  pro- 
vided for  them ;  a  happier  place  with  a  richer  furniture.  It  is  much 
to  give  so  complete  a  paraaise  to  innocent  Adam ;  but  more  to  give 
heaven  to  an  ungrateful  Adam,  and  his  rebellious  posterity :  it  had 
been  abundant  goodness  to  have  restored  us  to  the  same  condition 
in  that  paradise  from  whence  we  were  ejected ;  but  a  superabundant 
goodness  to  bestow  upon  us  a  better  habitation  in  heaven,  which  we 
could  never  have  expected.  How  great  is  that  goodness,  when  by 
sin  we  were  fallen  to  be  worse  than  nothing,  that  He  should  raise  us 
to  be  more  than  what  we  were ;  that  restored  us,  not  to  the  first  step 
of  our  creation,  but  to  many  degrees  of  elevation  beyond  it  I  not  only 
restores  us,  but  prefers  us ;  not  only  striking  off  our  chains,  to  set 
OS  free,  but  clothing  us  with  a  robe  of  righteousness,  to  render  us 
honorable ;  not  only  quenching  our  hell,  but  preparing  a  heaven ; 
not  re-garnishing  an  earthly,*  but  providing  a  richer  palace :  his  good- 
ness was  so  great,  that,  after  it  had  rescued  us,  it  would  not  content 
itself  with  the  old  furniture,  but  makes  all  new  for  us  yi  another 
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world;  a  new  wine  to  drink;  a  new  heaven  to  dwell  in;  a  more 
magnificent  stractnre  for  our  habitation :  thus  nath  Goodness  pre- 
pared for  ns  a  straiter  union,  a  stronger  life,  a  purer  righteousness, 
an  unshaken  standing,  and  a  fuller  glory ;  all  more  excellent  than 
was  within  the  compass  of  innocent  Adam's  possession. 

vii.  This  goodness  in  redemption  extends  itself  to  the  lower  crea* 
tion.  It  takes  in,  not  only  man,  but  the  whole  creation,  except  the 
&llen  angels,  and  gives  a  participation  of  it  to  insensible  creatures ; 
upon  the  account  of  this  redemption  the  sun,  and  all  kind  of  crea- 
tures, were  preserved,  which  otherwise  had  sunk  into  destruction 
upon  the  sin  of  man,  and  ceased  from  their  being,  as  man  had  utterly 
ceased  from  his  happiness  (Colos.  i.  17) :  "  By  him  all  things  con- 
sist" The  fall  of  man  brought,  not  only  a  misery  upon  himself 
but  a  vanity  upon  the  creature ;  the  earth  groaned  under  a  curse  for 
his  sake.  They  were  all  created  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  sup 
port  of  man  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  who  was  obliged  to  use 
them  for  the  honor  of  Him  that  created  them  both.  Had  man  been 
true  to  his  obligations,  and  used  the  creatures  for  that  end  to  which 
they  were  dedicated  by  the  Creator ;  as  God  would  have  then  re- 
joiced in  his  works,  so  his  works  would  have  rejoiced  in  the  honor 
of  answering  so  excellent  an  end :  but  when  man  lost  his  integrity, 
the  creatures  lost  their  perfection ;  the  honor  of  them  was  stained 
when  they  were  debased  to  serve  the  lusts  of  a  traitor,  instead  of 
supporting  the  duty  of  a  subject,  and  employed  in  the  defence  of 
the  vices  of  men  against  the  precepts  and  authority  of  their  common 
Sovereign.  This  was  a  vilifying  the  creature,  as  it  would  be  a  vili- 
fying the  sword  of  a  prince,  which  is,  for  the  maintenance  of  justice, 
to  be  used  for  the  murder  of  an  innocent ;  and  a  dishonoring  a  royal 
mansion,  to  make  it  a  storehouse  for  a  dunghill.  Had  those  things 
the  benefit  of  sense,  they  would  groan  under  this  disgrace,  and  rise 
up  in  indignation  against  them  that  ofiered  them  this  affront,  and 
turned  them  from  their  proper  end.  When  sin  entered,  the  heavens 
that  were  made  to  shine  upon  man,  and  the  earth  that  was  made  to 
bear  and  nourish  an  innocent  creature,  were  now  subjected  to  serve 
a  rebellious  creature ;  and  as  man  turned  against  God,  so  he  made 
those  instruments  against  God,  to  serve  his  enmity,  luxury,  sensual- 
ity. Hence  the  creatures  are  said  to  groan  (Rom.  viii.  22) ;  "  The 
whole  creation  groans  and  travails  in  pain  together  until  now."  They 
would  really  groan,  had  they  understanding  to  be  sensible  of  the 
outrage  done  them,  "  The  whole  creation.* —It  is  the  pang  of  uni- 
versal nature,  the  agony  of  the  whole  creation,  to  be  alienated  from 
the  original  use  for  which  they  were  intended,  and  be  disjointed  from 
their  end  to  serve  the  disloyalty  of  a  rebel.  The  drunkard's  cup, 
and  the  glutton's  table,  the  adulterer's  bed,  and  the  proud  maira 
purple,  would  groan  against  the  abuser  of  them.  But  when  all  the 
fruits  of  redemption  shall  be  completed,  the  goodness  of  God  shall 
pour  itself  upon  the  creatures,  deliver  them  from  the  "  bondage  of 
corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God"  (Rom. 
viii.  21) ;  they  shall  be  reduced  to  their  true  end,  and  returned  in 
their  original  harmony.  As  the  creation  doth  passionately  groan 
tinder  its  vanity,  so  it  doth  "  earnestly  expect  and  wait  for  its  de- 
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liverance  at  the  time  of  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God*'  (vei, 
19).  The  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God  is  the  attainment  of  the 
liberty  of  the  creature.  They  shall  be  freed  from  the  vanity  under 
which  they  are  enslaved ;  as  it  entered  by  sin,  it  shall  vanish  upon 
the  total  removal  of  sin.  What  use  they  were  designed  for  in  para- 
dise they  wUl  have  afterwards,  except  that  of  the  nourishment  of 
men,  who  shall  be  as  "  angels,  neither  eating  nor  drinking :"  the 
fflorv  of  God  shall  be  seen  and  contemplated  in  them.  It  can  hardly 
be  thought  that  God  made  the  world  to  be  little  a  moment  after  he 
had  reared  it,  sullied  by  the  sin  of  man,  and  turned  from  its  original 
end,  without  thoughts  of  a  restoration  of  it  to  its  true  end,  as  well  as 
man  to  his  lost  happiness.  The  world  was  made  for  man :  man  hath 
not  yet  enjoyed  the  creature  in  the  first  intention  of  them ;  sin  made 
an  interruption  in  that  fruition.  As  redemption  restores  man  to  his 
true  end,  so  it  restores  the  creatures  to  their  true  use.  The  restora- 
tion of  the  world  to  its  beauty  and  order  was  the  design  of  the 
Divine  goodness  in  the  coming  of  Christ,  as  it  is  intimated  in  Isa.  xi. 
6-9 ;  as  he  "  came  not  to  destroy  the  law,  but  to  fulfil  it,"  so  he 
came  not  to  destroy  the  creatures,  but  to  repair  them :  to  restore  to 
God  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  the  creation,  and  restore  to  the  crea- 
tures their  fehcity  in  restoring  their  order :  the  fell  corrupted  it,  and 
the  full  redemption  of  men  restores  it.  The  last  time  is  called,  not 
a  time  of  destruction,  but  a  "  time  of  restitution,"  and  that  "  of  all 
things"  (Acts  iii.  2V\  of  universal  nature,  the  main  part  of  the  crea- 
tion at  least.  All  tnose  things  which  were  the  effects  of  sin  will  be 
abolished ;  the  removal  of  the  cause  beats  down  the  effect  The  dis- 
order and  unruliness  of  the  creature,  arising  from  the  venom  of 
man's  transgression,  all  the  fierceness  of  one  creature  against  another 
shall  vanish.  The  world  shall  be  nothing  but  an  universal  smile ; 
nature  shall  put  on  triumphant  vestments :  there  shall  be  no  affright- 
ing thunders,  choking  mists,  venomous  vapors,  or  poisonous  plants. 
It  would  not  else  be  a  restitution  of  all  things.  They  are  now  sub- 
ject to  be  wasted  by  judements  for  the  sin  of  their  possessor,  but  the 
perfection  of  man's  rtdemptions  shaU  free  them  fr^m  every  miseiy. 
They  have  an  advancement  at  the  present,  for  they  are  binder  a  more 
glorious  Head,  as  being  the  possession  of  Christ,  the  heavenly  Adam, 
much  superior  to  the  first :  as  it  is  the  glory  of  a  person  to  be  a  ser- 
vant to  a  prince,  rather  than  a  peasant.  And  afterwards,  they  shall 
be  elevated  to  a  better  state,  sharing  in  ntian's  happiness,  as  well  as 
they  did  in  his  misery :  as  servants  are  interested  in  the  good  fortune 
of  their  master,  and  bettered  by  his  advance  in  his  prince's  fevor. 
As  man  in  his  first  creation  was  mutable  and  liable  to  sin,  so  the 
creatures  were  liable  to  vanity ;  but  as  man  by  graoe  shall  be  freed 
from  the  mutability,  so  shall  the  creatures  be  ne^  from  the  fears  of 
an  invasion,  by  the  vanity  that  suUied  them  before.  The  condition 
of  the  servants  shall  be  suited  to  that  of  their  Lord,  for  whom  they 
were  designed :  hence,  all  creatures  are  called  upon  to  rejoice  upon 
the  perfection  of  salvation,  and  the  appearance  of  Christ's  royal  au- 
thority in  the  world.  .  If  they  were  to  be  destroyed,  there  would  be  no 
Sound  to  invite  them  to  triumph  (Ps.  xovi  11, 12  ;  cxviii  7, 8).  Thus 
th  Divine  goodness  spread  its  kind  arms  over  the  whole  creation. 
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'Fhirdtj.  The  .third  thing  is  the  goodness  of  God  in  his  Government 
That  goodness  that  despised  not  their  creation,  doth  not  despise  their 
Qondact.  The  same  goodness  that  was  the  head  that  framed  them, 
is  the  helm  that  guides  them ;  his  goodness  hovers  over  the  whole 
frame,  either  to  prevent  any  wild  disorders  unsuitable  to  his  creating 
end,  or  to  conduct  them  to  those  ends  which  might  illustrate  his 
wisdom  and  goodness  to  his  creatures.  His  goodness  doth  no  less 
incline  him  to  provide  for  them,  than  to  frame  them.  It  is  the 
natural  inclination  of  man  to  love  what  is  purely  the  birth  of  his 
own  strength  or  skill.  He  is  fond  of  preserving  his  own  inventions, 
as  well  as  laborious  in  inventing  them.  It  is  the  glory  of  a  man  to 
preserve  them,  as  well  as  to  produce  them.  God  loves  everything 
which  he  hath  made,  which  love  could  not  be  without  a  continued 
diffusiveness  to  them,  suitable  to  the  end  for  which  he  made  them. 
It  would  be  a  vain  goodness,  if  it  did  not  interest  itself  in  managing 
the  world,  as  well  as  erecting  it :  without  his  government  everythinff 
in  the  world  would  jostle  against  one  another :  the  beauty  of  it  woula 
be  more  defaced,  it  would  be  an  unruly  mass,  a  confused  chaos  rather 
than  a  Kdofiog^  a  comely  world  If  Divine  goodness  respected  it  when 
it  was  nothing,  it  would  much  more  respect  it  when  it  was  something, 
by  the  sole  virtue  of  his  power  and  good-will  to  it,  without  any  mo- 
tive from  anything  else  than  himself,  because  there  was  nothing  else 
but  himself.  But  since  he  sees  his  own  stamp  in  things  without  him- 
self in  the  creature,  which  is  a  kind  of  motive  or  moving  object  to 
Divine  goodness  to  preserve  it,  when  there  was  nothing, without  him- 
self that  could  be  any  motive  to  Him  to  create  it :  as  when  God 
hath  created  a  creatxire,  and  it  falls  into  misery,  that  misery  of  the 
creature,  though  it  doth  not  necessitate  his  mercy,  yet  meetmg  with 
such  an  affection  as  mercy  in  his  nature,  is  a  moving  object  to  excite 
it ;  as  the  repentance  of  Nineveh  drew  forth  the  exercise  of  his  pity 
and  preserving  goodness.  Certainly,  since  God  is  good,  he  is  bounti- 
ftd ;  and  if  bountiful,  he  is  provident  He  would  seem  to  envy  and 
malign  his  creatures,  if  he  did  not  provide  for  them,  while  he  intends 
to  use  them :  but  infinite  goodness  cannot  be  effected  with  envy ; 
for  all  envy  implies  a  want  of  that  good  in  ourselves,  which  we  re- 
gard with  so  evil  an  eye  in  another.  But  God,  being  infinitely 
blessed,  hath  not  the  want  of  any  good  that  can  be  a  rise  to  such  an 
uncomely  disposition.  The  Jews  thought  that  Divine  goodness  ex- 
tended only  to  them  in  an  immediate  and  particular  care,  and  left 
all  other  nations  and  things  to  the  guidance  of  angels.  But  the 
Psalmist  (Ps.  cvii  a  psalm  calculated  for  the  celebration  of  this  per- 
fection, in  the  continued  course  of  his  providence  throughout  all 
ages  of  the  world)  ascribes  to  Divine  goodness  immediateyr  all  the 
advantages  men  meet  with.  He  helps  them  in  their  actions,  presides 
over  their  motions,  inspects  their  several  conditions,  labors  aay  and 
night  in  a  perpetual  care  of  them.  The  whole  life  of  the  world  is 
linked  together  by  Divine  goodness.  Everything  is  ordered  by  him 
in  the  place  where  he  hath  set  it,  without  which  the  world  would 
be  stripped  of  that  excellency  it  hath  by  creation. 

1st  This  goodness  is  evident  in  the  care  he  hath  of  all  creatures. 
There  is  a  peculiar  goodness  to  his  people ;  but  this  takes  not  away 
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his  general  goodness  to  the  world :  though  a  master  of  a  family  hath 
a  choicer  auction  to  those  that  have  an  affinity  to  him  in  nature, 
and  stand  in  a  nearer  relation,  as  his  wife,  children,  servants ;  yet 
he  hath  a  regard  to  his  cattle,  and  other  creatures  he  nourisheth 
in  his  house.  All  things  are  not  only  before  his  eyes,  but  in  his 
bosom ;  he  is  the  nurse  of  all  creatures,  supplying  their  wants,  and 
sustaining  them  from  that  nothing  they  tend  to.  The  "  earth  is 
full  of  his  riches"  (Ps.  civ  24^ ;  not  a  creek  or  cranny  but  partakes 
of  it.  Abundant  goodness  daily  hovers  over  it,  as  well  as  hatched 
it.  The  whole  world  swims  in  the  rich  bounty  of  the  Creator,  as 
the  fish  do  in  the  largeness  of  the  sea,  and  birds  in  the  spaciousness 
of  the  air.^  The  goodness  of  God  is  the  river  that  waters  the  whole 
-earth.  As  a  lifeless  picture  casts  its  eye  upon  every  one  in  the 
room,  so  doth  a  hving  God  upon  everything  in  the  world.  And  as 
the  sun  illuminates  all  things  which  are  capable  of  partaking  of  its 
light,  and  diflfiiseth  its  beams  to  all  things  which  are  capable  of  re- 
ceiving them,  so  doth  God  spread  his  wings  over  the  whole  crea- 
tion, and  neglects  nothing,  wherein  he  sees  a  mark  of  his  first 
creating  goodness. 

1.  His  goodness  is  seen,  in  preserving  all  things.  "  0  Lord,  thou 
preservest  man  and  beast"  (Ps.  xxxvi.  6).  Not  only  man,  but  beasts, 
and  beasts  as  well  as  men ;  man,  as  the  most  excellent  creature,  and 
beasts  as  being  serviceable  to  man,  and  instruments  of  his  worldly 
happiness.  He  continues  the  species  of  aU  things,  concurs  with 
them  in  their  distinct  offices,  and  quickens  the  womb  of  nature. 
He  visits  man  every  day,  and  makes  him  feel  the  effects  of  his  pro- 
vidence, in  giving  him  "fruitful  seasons,  and  filling  his  heart  with 
food  and  gladness"  (Acts  xiv.  17),  as  witnesses  of  his  liberality  and 
kindness  to  man.  "  The  earth  is  visited  and  watered  by  the  river 
of  God.  He  settles  the  furrows  of  the  earth,  and  makes  it  soft  with 
showers,"  that  the  corn  may  be  nourished  in  its  womb,  and  spring 
up  to  maturity.  "  He  crowiis  the  year  with  his  goodness,  and  his 
paths  drop  fatness.  The  little  hills  rejoice  on  every  side ;  the  pas- 
tures are  clpthed  with  flocks,  and  the  valleys  are  covered  over  with 
corn,"  as  the  Psalmist  elegantly  says  (Ps.  Ixv.  9,  10 ;  cvii.  35,  36). 
He  waters  the  ground  by  nis  showers,  and  preserves  the  little  seed 
from  the  rapine  of  animals.  "  He  draws  not  out  the  evU  arrows  of 
fiimine,"  as  the  expression  is  (Ezek.  v.  16).  Every  day  shines  with 
new  beams  of  his  Divine  goodness.  The  vastnoss  of  this  city,  and 
the  multitudes  of  living  souls  in  it,  is  an  astonishing  argument 
"What  streams  of  nourishing  necessaries  are  daily  conveyed  to  it  I 
Every  mouth  hath  bread  to  sustain  it;  and  among  all  the  number 
of  poor  in  the  bowels  and  skirts  of  it,  how  rare  is  it  to  hear  of  any 
starved  to  death  for  want  of  it  1  Every  day  he  "  spreads  a  table 
for  us,  and  that  with  varieties,  and  "  fills  our  cups"  (Ps.  xxiii.  6).  He 
shortens  not  his  hand,  nor  withdraws  his  bounty :  the  increase  of 
one  year  by  his  blessing,  restores  what  was  spent  by  the  former. 
He  is  the  **  strength  of  our  life"  (Ps.  xxvii  1),  continuing  the  vigor 
of  our  limbs,  and  the  health  of  our  bodies ;  secures  us  from  "  terrorB 
by  nightj  and  the  arrows  of  diseases  that  fly  by  day"  (Ps.  xci.  5)* 

^  QuUdmuB  Faraaieo.  p.  184^ 
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•*  Bets  a  hedge  about  our  estates"  (Job  i.  10),  and  defends  them  against 
the  attempts  of  violence ;  preserves  our  houses  from  flames  that 
might  consume  them,  and  our  persons  from  the  dangers  that  lie  in 
wait  for  them;  watcheth  over  us  "in  our  goings  out,  and  our  com- 
ings in"  (Ps.  cxxi.  8),  and  way-lays  a  thousand  dangers  we  know 
not  of:  and  employs  the  most  glorious  creatures  in  heaven  in  the 
service  of  mean  "  men  upon  earth"  (Ps.  xci.  11) :  not  by  a  faint 
order,  but  a  pressing  charge  over  them,  to  "  keep  them  in  all  his 
ways."  Those  that  are  his  immediate  servants  before  his  throne, 
he  sends  to  minister  to  them  that  were  once  his  rebels.  By  an 
angel  he  conducted  the  affairs  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xxiv.  7) :  and  by 
an  angel  secured  the  life  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxL  17) :  glorious  angels 
for  mean  man,  holy  angels  for  impure  man,  powerful  angels  .for 
weak  man.  How  in  the  midst  *of  great  dangers,  doth  his  sudden 
light  dissipate  our  great  darkness,  and  create  a  deUverance  out  of 
nothing  I  How  often  is  he  found  a  present  help  in  time  of  trouble ! 
When  all  other  assistance  seems  to  stand  at  a  distance,  he  flies  to  us 
beyond  our  expectations,  and  raises  us  up  on  the  sudden  from  the 
pit  of  our  dejectedneas,  as  well  as  that  of  our  danger,  exceeding  oui 
wishes,  and  shooting  beyond  our  desires  as  well  as  our  deserts.  How 
often,  in  the  time  of  confusion,  doth  he  preserve  an  indefensible 
place  from  the  attacks  of  enemies,  like  a  bark  in  the  midst  of  a  tem- 
pestuous sea !  the  rage  falls  upon  other  places  round  about  them, 
and,  by  a  secret  efficacy  of  Divine  goodness,  is  not  able  to  touch 
them.  He  hath  peculiar  preservations  for  his  Israel  in  Egypt,  and. 
his  Lots  in  Sodom,  his  Daniels  in  the  lions'  dens,  and  his  children 
in  a  fiery  furnace.  He  hath  a  tenderness  for  all,  but  a  peculiar 
affection  to  those  that  are  in  covenant  with  him. 

2.  The  goodness  of  God  is  seen  in  taking  care  of  the  animals  and 
and  inanimate  things.  Divine  goodness  embraceth  in  its  arms  the 
lowest  worm  as  well  as  the  loftiest  cherubim :  he  provides  food  for 
the  "  crying  ravens"  (Ps.  cxlvii.  9),  and  a  prey  for  the  appetite  of 
the  "  hungry  lion"  (Ps.  civ.  21) :  "  He  opens  his  hand,  and  fills 
with  good  those  innumerable  creeping  things,  both  small  and  great 
beasts ;  they  are  all  waiters  upon  him,  and  all  are  satisfied  by  their 
bountifiil  Master"  (Ps.  civ.  25 — ^28).  They  are  better  provided  for 
by  the  hand  of  heaven,  than  the  best  favorite  is  by  an  earthly- 
prince  :  for  "  they  are  filled  with  good."  He  hath  made  channels 
m  the  wildest  deserts,  for  the  watering  of  beasts,  and  trees  for  the 
nests  and  **  habitation  of  birds"  (Ps.  civ.  10,  12,  17).  As  a  Law- 
giver to  the  Jews,  he  took  care  that  the  poor  beast  should  not  be 
abused  by  the  cruelty  of  man :  he  provided  for  the  ease  of  the 
laboring  beast  in  that  command  of  the  Sabbath,  wherein  he  pro- 
vided for  his  own  service :  the  cattle  was  to  do  "  no  work"  on  it 
(Exod.  XX.  10).  He  ordered  that  the  mouth  of  the  ox  should  not  be 
muzzled  while  it  trod  out  the  com  (Deut.  xxv.  4,  it  being  the  man- 
ner of  those  countries  to  separate  the  com  from  the  stalk  by  that 
means,  as  we  do  in  this  by  thrashing),  regarding  it  as  a  part  of 
cruelty  to  deprive  the  poor  beast  of  tasting,  and  satisfying  itself 
with  that  which  he  was  so  officious  by  his  labor  to  prepare  for  the 
aae  of  man.    And  when  any  met  with  a  nest  of  young  birds,  though 
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they  might  take  the  young  to  their  use,  they  were  forbidden  to 
upon  the  dam,  that  she  might  not  lose  the  objects  of  her  affection 
and  her  own  liberty  in  one  day  (Deut.  xxiL  6). 

And  see  how  God  enforceth  this  precept  with  a  threatening  of  a 
shortness  of  life,  if  they  transgressed  it  (Deut  xxii.  7) !  "  Thou  shalt 
let  the  dam  go,  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee,  and  that  thou  mayest 
prolong  thy  days."  He  would  revenge  the  cruelty  to  dumb  crea- 
tures with  the  shortness  of  the  oppressor's  life :  nor  would  he  have 
cruelty  used  to  creatures  that  were  separated-  for  his  worship :  ho 
thererore  provides  that  a  cow,  or  an  ewe,  and  their  young  ones,  should 
"  not  be  killed  for  sacrifice  in  one  day''  (Lev.  xxii.  28).  All  which, 
precepts,  say  the  Jews,  are  to  teach  men  mercifulness  to  their  beasts; 
so  much  doth  Divine  goodness  bow  down  itself,  to  take  notice  of 
those  mean  creatures,  which  men  have  so  little  regard  to,  but  for 
their  own  advantage ;  yea,  he  is  so  good,  that  he  would  have  worship 
declined  for  a  time  in  favor  of  a  distressed  beast ;  the  "  helping  a 
sheep,  or  an  ox,  or  an  ass,  out  of  a  pit,"  was  indulged  them  even 
"  on  the  Sabbath-day,"  a  day  God  hm  peculiarly  sanctified  and  or- 
dered for  his  service  (Matt,  xii  11;  Luke  xiv.  S):  in  this  case  h© 
««eems  to  remit  for  a  time  the  rights  of  the  Deity  tor  the  rescue  of  a 
mere  animal.  His  goodness  extends  not  only  to  those  kind  of  crea- 
tures that  have  life,  but  to  the  insensible  ones ;  he  clothes  the  grass, 
and  "  arrays  the  lilies  of  the  field"  with  a  greater  glory  than  Solomon 
had  upon  his  throne  (Matt.  vi.  28,  29);  ana  such  care  he  had  of  those 
trees  which  bore  finit  for  the  maintenance  of  man  or  beast,  that  he 
forbids  any  injury  to  be  offered  to  them,  and  bars  the  rapine  and 
violence,  which  by  soldiers  used  to  be  practised  (Deut.  xx.  19\, 
though  it  were  to  promote  the  conquest  of  their  enemy.    How  much 

foodness  is  it,  that  he  should  think  of  so  small  a  thing  as  man  I 
[ow  much  more  that  he  should  concern  himself  in  things  that  seem 
so  petty  as  beasts  and  trees !  Persons  seated  in  a  sovereign  throne, 
think  it  a  debasing  of  their  dignity  to  regard  little  things :  but  God, 
who  is  infinitely  greater  in  majesty  above  the  mightiest  potentate, 
and  the  highest  angel,  yet  is  so  infinitely  good,  as  to  employ  his 
divine  thoughts  about  the  meanest  things.  He  who  possesses  the 
praises  of  angels,  leaves  not  off  the  care  of  the  meanest  creatures: 
and  that  majesty  that  dwells  in  a  pure  heaven,  and  an  inconceivable 
light,  stoops  to  provide  for  the  ease  of  those  creatures  that  lie  and 
lodge  in  tne  dirt  and  dung  of  the  earth.  How  should  we  be  careful 
not  to  use  those  unmercifully,  which  God  takes  such  care  of  in  his 
law,  and  not  to  distrust  that  goodness,  that  opens  his  hand  so  liber^ 
ally  to  creatures  of  another  rank ! 

8.  The  goodness  of  God  is  seen  in  taking  care  of  the  meanest 
rational  creatures ;  as  servants  and  criminals.  .He  provided  for  the 
liberty  of  slaves,  and  would  not  have  their  chains  continue  longer 
than  the  seventh  year,  unless  they  would  voluntarily  continue  under 
the  power  of  their  masters ;  and  that  upon  pain  oi  his  displeasure, 
and  the  withdrawing  his  blessing  (Deut.  xv.  18).  And  though,  by 
the  laws  of  many  nations,  masters  had  an  absolute  power  of  lite  and 
death  over  their  servants,  yet  God  provided  that  no  member  should 
be  lamed,  not  an  eye,  no,  nor  a  tooth,  struck  oat,  but  the  master  was 
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to  pay  for  his  foLy  and  fuiy  the  price  of* the  "  liberty  of  his  servant'? 
(Exod.  xxi.  26,  2y):  he  would  not  suffer  the  abused  servant  to  be 
any  longer  under  the  power  of  that  man  that  had  not  humanity  to 
use  him  as  one  of  the  same  kindred  and  blood  with  himself.  And 
though  those  servants  might  be  never  so  wicked,  yet,  when  unjustly 
afflicted,  God  would  interest  himself  as  their  guardian  in  their  pro- 
tection and  delivery.  And  when  a  poor  slave  had  been  provoked, 
by  the  severity  of  his  master's  fury,  to  turn  fugitive  from  him,  he 
was,  by  Divine  order,  not  to  be  delivered  up  again  to  his  master's 
ftiry,  but  dweU  in  that  city,  and  with  that  person,  to  whom  he  haJ 
"  fled  for  refuge"  (Deut  xxiii.  15,  16).  And  when  public  justice 
was  to  be  admministered  upon  the  lesser  sort  of  criminals,  the  good* 
ness  of  God  ordered  the  "  number  of  blows"  not  to  exceed  forty,  and 
left  not  the  fury  of  man  to  measure  out  the  punishment  to  excess 
(Deut.  XXV.  3).  And  in  any  just  quarrel  agamst  a  provoking  and 
injuring  enemy,  he  ordered  tnem  not  to  ravage  with  the  sword  till 
they  had  simamoned  a  reiidition  of  the  place  (Deut.  xx.  10).  And 
as  great  a  care  he  took  of  the  poor,  that  they  should  have  the  glea;n* 
ings  both  of  the  vineyard  and  field  (Lev.  xix.  10 ;  xxiii.  22),  and  not 
be  forced  to  pay  "  usury  for  the  money  lent  them  (Exod.  xxii.  25). 

4.  His  goodness  is  seen  in  taking  care  of  the  wickedest  persons. 
"  The  eartn  is  full  of  his  goodness"  (Ps.  xxxvii.  5).  The  wicked  as 
well  as  the  good  enjoy  it ;  they  that  dare  lift  up  tneir  hands  against 
heaven  in  the  posture  of  rebels,  as  well  as  those  that  lift  up  their 
eyes  in  the  condition  of  suppliants.  To  do  good  to  a  criminal,  &r 
surmounts  that  goodness  that  flows  down  upon  an  innocent  object : 
now  God  is  not  only  good  to  those  that  have  some  degrees  of  good- 
ness, but  to  those  that  have  the  greatest  degrees  of  wickedness,  to 
men  that  turn  his  liberality  into  anronts  of  him,  and  have  scarce  an 
appetite  to  anything  but  the  violation  of  his  authority  and  goodness. 
Though,  upon  the  fall  of  Adam,  we  have  lost  the  pleasant  habitation 
of  paradise,  and  the  creatures  made  for  our  use  are  fallen  from  their 
original  excellencv  and  sweetness ;  yet  he  hath  not  left  the  world 
utterly  incommodious  for  us,  but  yet  stores  it  with  things  not  only 
for  the  preservation,  but  delight  of  those  that  make  their  whole  lives 
invectives  against  this  good  God.  Manna  fell  from  heaven  for  the 
rebellious  as  well  as  for  the  obedient  Israelites.  Cain  as  well  as 
Abel,  and  Esau  as  well  as  Jacob,  had  the  influences  of  his  sun,  and 
the  benefits  of  his  showers.  The  world  is  yet  a  kind  of  paradise  to 
the  veriest  beasts  amon^  mankind ;  the  earth  affords  its  riches,  the 
heavens  its  showers,  and  the  sim  its  light,  to  those  that  injure  and 
blaspheme  him :  "  He  makes  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the 
good,  and  sends  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust"  (Matt.  v.  45).  The 
^vickedest  breathe  in  his  air,  walk  upon  his  earth,  and  drink  of  his 
water,  as  well  as  the  best.  The  sun  looks  with  as  pleasant  and  bright 
an  eye  upon  a  rebellious  Absalom,  as  a  righteous  David ;  the  earth 
yields  its  plants  and  medicines  to  one  as  well  as  to  the  other ;  it  is  sel- 
dom that  He  deprives  any  of  the  faculties  of  their  souls,  or  any  mem- 
bers of  their  bodies.  God  distributes  his  blessings  where  he  might 
Bhoot  his  thunders ;  and  darts  his  light  on  those  who  deserve  an 
eternal  darkness ;  and  presents  the  good  things  of  the  earth  to  thoM 
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that  merit  the  miseries  of  hell ;  for  "  the  earth,  and  the  fulness  there* 
o^  is  the  Lord's"  (Ps.  xxiv.  1);  everything  in  it  is  his  in  propriety, 
fours  in  tnist;  it  is  his  com,  his  wine  (Hos.  iL  8);  he  never  divested 
himself  of  the  propriety,  though  he  grants  us  the  use ;  and  by  those 
good  things  he  supports  multitudes  of  wicked  men,  not  one  or  two, 
but  the  whole  shoal  of  them  in  the  worid ;  for  he  is  "  the  Saviour  of 
all  men,"  i,  e.  is  the  preserver  of  all  men  (1  Tim.  iv.  10).  And  as 
he  created  them,  when  he  foresaw  they  would  be  wicked ;  so  he  pro- 
vides for  them,  when  he  beholds  them  in  tteir- ungodliness.  The 
ingratitude  of  men  stops  not  the  current  of  his  bounty,  nor  tires  hia 
liberal  hand ;  howsoever  unprofitable  and  injurious  men  are  to  him, 
he  is  liberal  to  them ;  and  his  goodness  is  the  more  admirable,  by 
how  much  the  more  the  unthankfulness  of  men  is  provoking :  he 
sometimes  aflFords  to  the  worst  a  greater  portion  of  these  earthly 
goods ;  they  often  swim  in  wealth,  when  others  pine  away  their  lives 
m  poverty.  And  the  silk- worm  yields  its  bowels  to  make  purple 
for  tyrants,  while  the  oppressed  scarce  have  from  the  sheep  wool 
enough  to  cover  their  nakedness ;  and  though  he  furnish  men  with 
those  good  things,  upon  no  other  account  than  what  princes  do, 
when  they  nourish  criminals  in  a  prison  till  the  time  of  their  execu- 
tion, it  is  a  mark  of  his  goodness.  Is  it  not  the  kindness  of  a  prince 
to  treat  his  rebels  deliciously?  to  give  them  the  liberty  of  the  prison, 
and  the  enjoyments  of  the  delights  of  the  place,  rather  than  to  load 
their  legs  with  fetters,  and  lodge  them  in  a  dark  and  loathsome  dun- 
geon, till  he  orders  them,  for  their  crime,  to  be  conducted  to*  the  scaffold 
or  gibbet?  Since  God  is  thus  kind  to  the  vilest  men,  whose  mean- 
ness, by  reason  of  sin,  is  beyond  that  of  any  other  creature,  as  to 
shoot  such  rays  of  goodness  upon  them ;  how  inexpressible  would  be 
the  expressions  of  his  goodness,  if  the  Divine  image  were  as  pure 
and  bright  upon  them  as  it  was  upon  innocent  Adam  I 

2d.  His  goodness  is  evident  in  the  preservation  of  human  society. 
It  belongs  to  his  power  that  he  is  able  to  do  it,  but  to  his  goodness 
that  he  is  willing  to  do  it.  '^ 

1.  This  goodness  appears  in  prescribing  rules  for  it.  The  moral  law 
consists  but  of  ten  precepts,  and  there  are  more  of  them  ordered  for 
the  support  of  human  society,  than  for  the  adoration  and  honor  of 
himself  (Exod.  xx.  1,  2);  four  for  the  rights  of  God,  and  six  for  the 
rights  of  man,  and  his  security  in  his  authority,  relations,  life,  goods, 
and  deputation ;  superiors  not  to  be  dishonored,  life  not  to  be  invaded, 
chastity  not  to  be  stained,  goods  not  to  be  filched,  good  name  not  to  be- 
cracked  by  false  witness,  nor  anything  belonging  to  our  neighbor  to 
be  coveted ;  and  in  the  whole  Scripture,  not  only  that  which  was 
calculated- for  the  Jews,  but  compiled  for  the  whole  world ;  he  hath 
fixed  rules  for  the  ordering  all  relations,  magistrates,  and  subjects; 
parents  and  children;  husbands  and  wives;  masters  and  servants; 
rich  and  poor,  find  their  distinct  qualifications  and  duties.  There 
would  be  a  paradisiacal  state,  if  men  had  a  goodness  to  observe  what 
God  hath  had  a  goodness  to  order  for  the  strengthening  the  sinews  of 
human  society ;  the  world  would  not  groan  under  oppressing  tyrants, 
nor  princes  tremble  under  discontented  subjects^  or  mighty  rebels; 
children  would  not  be  provoked  to  anger  by  the  imreasonableneas 
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of  their  parents,  nor  parents  sink  under  grief  by  tlie  rebellion  of  their 
ehildren ;  masters  would  not  tyrannize  over  the  meanest  of  their  ser- 
vants, nor  servants  invade  the  authority  of  their  masters. 

2.  The  goodness  of  God  in  the  preserving  human  society,  is  seen 
in  setting  a  magistracy  to  preserve  it  Magistracy  is  from  God  in 
its  original ;  the  charter  was  drawn  up  in  paradise ;  civil  subordina- 
tion must  have  been  had  man  remained  in  mnocence;  but  the  charter 
was  more  explicitly  renewed  and  enlarged  at  the  restoration  of  the 
world  after  the  deluge,  and  given  out  to  man  under  the  broad  seal 
of  heaven ;  "  Whoso  sheds  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be 
shed"r  (Gen.  ix.  6).  The  command  of  shedding  the  blood  of  a  mur- 
derer was  a  part  of  his  goodness,  to  secure  the  lives  of  those  that 
bore  his  image.  Magistrates  are  "  the  shields  of  the  earth,"  but 
they  "  belong  to  God"  (Ps.  xlvii.  9).  They  are  fruits  of  his  good- 
ness in  their  original,  and  authority ;  were  there  no  ma^stracy,  there 
would  be  government,  no  security  to  any  man  under  nis  own  vine 
and  fig  tree ;  the  world  would  be  a  den  of  wild  beasts  preying  upon 
one  another ;  every  one  would  do  what  seems  good  in  his  eyes ;  ;the 
loss  of  government  is  a  judgment  God  brings  upon  a  nation  when 
men  become  "  as  the  fishes  of  the  sea,"  to  devour  one  another,  be- 
cause they  "  have  no  ruler  over  them"  (Hab.  i.  14).  Private  dissen- 
sions will  break  out  into  public  disorders  and  comoustio^. 

3.  The  goodness  of  God  in  the  preservation  of  human  society,  is 
seen  in  the  restraints  of  the  passions  of  men.  He  sets  bounds  to  the 
passions  of  men  as  well  as  to  the  rollings  of  the  sea ;  "  He  stilleth 
the  noise  of  the  waves,  and  the  tumults  of  the  people"  (Ps.  Ixv.  7). 
Though  God  hath  erected  a  magistracy  to  stop  the  breaking  out  of 
those  floods  of  licentiousness,  which  swell  in  the  hearts  of  men ;  yet, 
if  God  should  not  hold  stiff  reins  on  the  necks  of  those  tumultuous 
and  foaming  passions,  the  world  would  be  a  place  of  unruly  confusion, 
and  hell  triumph  upon  earth ;  a  crazy  state  would  be  quickly  broke  in 
pieces  by  boisterous  nature.  The  tumults  of  a  people  could  no  more 
be  quelled  by  the  force  of  man,  than  the  rage  of  the  sea  by  a  puff 
of  breath ;  without  Divine  goodness,  neither  the  wisdom  nor  watch- 
fulness of  the  magistrates,  nor  the  industry  of  officers,  could  preserve 
a  state.  The  laws  of  men  would  be  too  slight  to  curb  the  lusts  of 
men,  if  the  goodness  of  God  did  not  restrain  them  by  a  secret  hand, 
and  interweave  their  temporal  security  with  observance  of  those 
laws.  The  sons  of  Belial  did  murmur  when  Saul  was  chosen  king ; 
and  that  they  did  no  more  was  the  goodness  of  God,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  human  society.  If  God  did  not  restrain  the  impetuousness 
of  men's  lusts,  they  would  be  the  entire  ruin  of  human  society ;  their 
lusts  would  render  them  as  bad  as  beasts,  and  change  the  world  into 
a  savage  wilderness. 

4.  The  goodness  of  God  is  seen  in  the  preservation  of  human  so- 
ciety, in  giving  various  inclinations  to  men  for  public  advantage.  If 
all  men  had  an  inclination  to  one  science  or  art,  they  would  all  stand 
idle  spectators  of  one  another ;  but  God  hath  bestowed  various  dis- 
positions and  gifts  ujwn  men,  for  the  promoting  the  common  good, 
that  they  may  not  only  be  useful  to  themselves,  but  to  society.    He 
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vrill  have  none  idle,  none  unnseful,  but  every  one  acting  in  a  due 
place,  according  to  their  measnres,  for  the  good  of  others. 

5.  The  goodness  of  God  is  seen  in  the  witness  he  bears  against 
those  sins  that  disturb  human  society.  In  those  cases  he  is  pleased 
to  interest  himself  in  a  more  signal  manner,  to  cool  those  that  make 
it  their  business  to  overturn  the  order  he  hath  established  for  the 
good  of  the  earth.  He  doth  not  so  often  in  this  world  punish  those 
raults  committed  immediately  against  his  own  honor,  as  those  that 
put  the  world  into  a  hurry  and  confusion :  as  a  good  governor  is 
more  merciful  to  crimes  against  himself,  than  those  against  his  com- 
munity. It  is  observed  that  the  most  turbulent  seditious  persons  in 
a  state  come  to  most  violent  ends,  as  Corah,  Adonijah,  Zimri: 
Ahithopel  draws  Absalom's  sword  against  David  and  Israel,  and  the 
next  is,  he  twists  a  halter  for  himself:  Absalom  heads  a  party  against 
his  father,  and  God,  by  a  goodness  to  Israel,  hangs  him  up,  and  pre- 
vents not  its  safety  by  David*s  indulgence,  and  a  niture  rebellion,  had 
life  been  spared  by  the  fondness  of  his  father.  His  providence  is 
more  evident  in  aiscovering  disturbers,  and  the  causes  that  move 
them,  in  defeating  their  enterprises,  and  digging  the  contrivers  out 
of  their  caverns  and  lurking  noles :  in  such  cases,  God  doth  so  act, 
and  use  such  methods,  that  he  silenceth  any  creature  from  challeng* 
ing  any  partnership  with  him  in  the  discovery.  He  doth  more  se- 
verely in  this  worla  correct  those  actions  that  unlink  the  mutual  as- 
sistance between  man  and  man,  and  the  charitable  and  kind  corre- 
spondence he  would  have  kept  up.  The  sins  for  which  the  "  wrath 
of  God  comes  upon  the  children  of  disobedience"  (Col.  iii.  5,  6)  in 
this  world  are  of  this  sort ;  and  when  princes  will  be  oppressing  the 
people,  God  will  be  "  pouring  contempt  on  the  princes,  and  set  the 
poor  on  high  from  affliction"  (Ps.  cvii.  40,  41).  An  evidence  of 
God's  care  and  kindness  in  the  preserving  human  society,  is  those 
strange  discoveries  of  murders,  though  never  so  clandestine  and 
subtilly  committed,  more  than  of  any  other  crime  among  men : 
Divine  care  never  appears  more  than  in  bringing  those  hidden  and 
injurious  works  of  darkness  to  light,  and  a  due  punishment. 

6.  His  goodness  is  seen  in  ordering  mutual  offices  to  one  another 
against  the  current  of  men's  passions.  Upon  this  account  he  ordered, 
in  his  laws  for  the  government  of  "the  Israelites,  that  a  man  shoiQd 
reduce  the  wandering  beast  of  his  enemy  to  the  hand  of  his  right- 
ful proprietor,  though  he  were  a  provoking  enemy ;  and  also  "  help 
the  poor  beast  that  belonged  to  one  that  hated  him,  when  he  saw  him 
sink  under  his  burden"  (Exod.  xxiii.  4, 5).  When  mutual  assistance 
was  necessary,  he  would  not  have  men  considered  as  enemies,  or 
considered  as  wicked,  but  as  of  the  same  blood  with  ourselves,  that 
we  might  be  serviceable  to  one  another  for  the  preservation  of  life 
and  goods. 

7.  His  goodness  is  seen  in  remitting  something  of  his  own  right 
for  the  preserving  a  due  dependence  and  subjection.  He  declmes 
the  right  he  had  to  the  vows  of  a  minor,  or  one  under  the  power  of 
another,  waving  what  he  might  challenge  by  the  voluntary  obliga- 
tion of  his  creature,  to  keep  up  the  due  order  between  parents  and 
children,  husbands  and  wives,  superiors  and  inferiors;  those  thai 
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irore  under,  the  power  of  another,  as  a  child  under  his  parents,  or  a 
wife  under  her  husband,  if  they  had  "  vowed  a  vow  unto  the  Lord," 
\rhich  concerned  his  honor  and  worship,  it  was  void  without  the  ap- 
probation of  that  person  under  whose  charge  thej  were  (Num.  xxx. 
S,  4,  &c.).  Though  God  was  the  Lord  of.every  man's  goods,  and 
men  but  his  stewards ;  and  though  he  might  have  taken  to  himself 
what  another  had  offered  by  a  vow,  since  whatsoever  could  be 
offered  was  God's  own,  though  it  was  not  the  parties'  own  who 
offered  it ;  jret  God  would  not  have  himself  adored  by  his  creature 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  necessary  ties  of  human  society ;  he  lays 
aside  what  he  might  challenge  by  his  sovereign  dominion,  that  there 
might  not  be  any  breach  of  that  regular  order  which  was  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  the  world.  If  Divine  goodness  did  not  thus 
order  things,  he  would  not  do  the  part  of  a  Rector  of  the  world ; 
the  beauty  of  the  world  would  be  much  defaced,  it  would  be  a  con- 
fused mass  of  men  and  women,  or  rather,  beasts  and  bedlams.  Order 
renders  every  city,  every  nation,  yea,  the  whole  earth,  beautiful : 
ibja  is  an  effect  of  Divine  goodness. 

3d.  His  goodness  is  evident  in  encouraging  anything  of  moral  good- 
ness  in  the  world.  Though  moral  goodness  cannot  claim  an  eternal 
reward,  yet  it  hath  been  many  times  rewarded  with  a  temporal  hap* 
piness ;  he  hath  often  siganlly  rewarded  acts  of  honesty,  justice, 
and  fidelity,  and  punished  the  contrary  by  his  judgments,  to  deter 
man  from  such  an  unworthy  practice,  and  encourage  others  to  what 
was  comely,  and  of  a  general  good  report  in  the  world.  Ahab's 
humiliation  put  a  demurrer  to  God's  judgments  intended  against 
him ;  and  some  ascribe  the  great  victories  and  success  of  the  Romans 
to  that  justice  which  was  observed  among  themselves.  Baruch  was 
but  an  amanuensis  to  the  Prophet  Jeremy  to  write  his  prophecy,  and 
very  despondent  of  his  own  welfare  (Jer.  xlv.  18) ;  God  upon  that 
account  provides  for  his  safety,  and  rewards  the  industry  of  his  ser- 
vice  with  the  security  of  his  person ;  he  was  not  a  statesman,  to  de- 
clare against  the  corrupt  counsels  of  them  that  sat  at  the  helm,  nor 
a  prophet,  to  declare  against  their  profane  practices,  but  the  prophet's 
scribe ;  and  as  he  writes  in  God's  service  the  prophecies  revealed  to 
the  prophet,  God  writes  his  name  in  the  roll  of  tnose  that  were  de- 
signed lor  preservation  in  that  deluge  of  judgments  which  were  to 
come  upon  that  nation.  Epicurus  complained  of  the  administration 
of  God,  that  the  virtuous  moralist  had  not  sufficient  smiles  of  Divine 
&vor,  nor  the  swinish  sensualist  frowns  of  Divine  indignation.  But 
what  if  they  have  not  always  that  confluence  of  outward  wealth  and 
pleasures,  but  remain  in  the  common  level  ?  yet  they  have  the  hap- 
pmess  and  satisfaction  of  a  clear  reputation,  the  esteem  of  men,  and 
the  secret  applauses  of  their  very  enemies,  besides  the  inward  ravish- 
ments upon  an  exercise  of  virtue,  and  the  commendatory  subscrip- 
tion of  their  own  hearts,  a  dainty  the  vicious  man  knows  not  of; 
they  have  an  inward  applause  from  God  as  a  reward  of  Divine 
goodness,  instead  of  those  racks  of  conscience  upon  which  the  pro- 
&ne  are  sometimes  stretched.  He  will  not  let  the  worst  men  do  him 
any  service  (though  they  never  intended  in  the  act  of  service  him, 
but  themselves)  without  giving  them  their  wages :  he  will  not  lei 
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them  hit  hun  in  the  teeth  as  if  he  were  beholden  to  them.  If  Nebn* 
ehadnezzar  be  the  instrument  of  God's  judgments  against  Tyxus  and 
Israel,  he  will  not  only  give  him  that  nch  city,  but  a  richer  country, 
E^ypt,  the  granary  for  her  neighbors,  a  wages  above  his  work.  Li 
this  IS  Divine  gooaness  eminent,  since,  in  the  most  moral  actions,  as 
there  is  something  beautiful,  so  there  is  something  mixed,  hateful  to 
the  infinitely  exact  holiness  of  the  Divine  nature ;  yet  he  will  not 
let  that  which  is  pleasing  to  him  go  unrewarded,  and  defeat  the  ex* 
pectations  of  men,  as  men  do  with  those  they  employ,  when,  for  one 
flaw  in  an  action,  they  deny  them  the  reward  due  for  the  other  part. 
God  encouraged  and  Kept  up  morality  in  the  cities  of  the  Gentiles 
for  the  entertainment  of  a  further  goodness  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
gospel  when  it  should  be  published  among  them. 

4th.  Divine  goodness  is  eminent  in  providing  a  Scripture  as  a  rule 
to  guide  us,  and  continuing  it  in  the  world.  K  man  be  a  rational 
creature,  governable  by  a  law,  can  it  be  imarined  there  should  be  no 
revelation  of  that  law  to  him  ?  Man,  by  the  light  of  reason,  must 
needs  confess  himself  to  be  in  another  condition  than  he  was  by  cre- 
ation, when  he  came  first  out  of  the  hands  of  God ;  and  can  it  be 
thought,  that  God  should  keep  up  the  world  under  so  many  sins 
against  the  light  of  nature,  and  bestow  so  many  providential  influ- 
ences, to  invite  men  to  return  to  him,  and  acquamt  no  men  in  the 
world  with  the  means  of  that  return?  Would  he  exafct  an  obedi- 
ence of  men,  as  their  consciences  witness  he  doth,  and  furnish  them 
with  no  rules  to  guide  them  in  the  darkness  they  cannot  but  acknowl- 
edge that  they  have  contracted  ?  No ;  Divine  goodness  hath  other- 
wise provided :  this  Bible  we  have  is  his  word  and  rule.  Had  it 
been  a  falsity  and  imposture,  would  that  goodness,  that  watches  over 
the  world,  have  continued  it  so  long  ?  That  goodness  that  overthrew 
the  burdensome  rites  of  Moses,  and  expelled  the  foolish  idolatry  of 
the  Pagans,  would  have  discovered  the  imposture  of  this,  had  it  not 
been  a  transcript  of  his  own  will.  Whatever  mistakes  he  suflers  to 
remain  in  the  world,  what  goodness  had  there  been  to  suffer  this  an- 
ciently amongst  the  Jews,  and  afterwards  to  open  it  to  the  whole 
world,  to  abuse  men  in  religion  and  worship,  wnich  so  nearly  con- 
cerned himself  and  his  own  honor,  that  the  world  should  be  deceived 
by  the  devil  without  a  remedy  in  the  morning  of  its  appearance  ? 
It  hath  been  honored  and  admired  by  some  heathens,  when  they 
have  cast  their  eyes  upon  it,  and  their  natural  light  made  them  be- 
hold some  footsteps  oi  a  Divinity  in  it.  If  this,  therefore,  be  not  a 
Divine  prescript,  let  any  that  deny  it,  bring  as  good  arguments  for 
any  book  else,  as  can  be  brought  for  this.  Now,  the  publishing  this 
is  an  argument  of  Divine  goodness :  it  is  designed  to  win  the  affec- 
tions of  beggarly  man,  to  be  espoused  to  a  God  of  eternal  blessed- 
ness and  immense  riches.  It  speaks  words  in  season :  no  doubts  but 
it  resolves ;  no  spiritual  distemper  but  it  cures ;  no  condition  but  it 
hath  a  comfort  to  suit  it.  It  is  a  garden  wfiich  the  hand  of  Divine 
bounty  hath  planted  for  us ;  in  it  he  condescends  to  shadow  himself 
in  those  expressions  that  render  him  in  some  manner  intelligible  to 
ua.  Had  God  wrote  in  a  loftiness  of  style  suitable  to  the  greatness 
of  his  majesty,  his  writing  had  been  as  little  understooil  by  os^  as  the 
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brightness  of  hia  glory  can  be  beheld  by  ns.  But  he^draws  phrasea 
from  our  aflfairs,  to  express  his  mind  to  us ;  he  incarnates  himself  in 
his  word  to  our  minds,  before  his  Son  was  incarnate  in  the  flesh  to 
the  eyes  of  men :  he  ascribes  to  himself  eyes,  ears,  hands,  that  we 
might  have,  from  the  consideration  of  ourselves,  and  the  whole  hu- 
man nature,  a  conception  of  his  perfections :  he  assumes  to  himself 
the  members  of  our  bodies,  to  direct  our  understandings  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  Deity ;  this  is  his  goodness.  Again,  though  the  Scrip- 
ture was  written  upon  several  occasions,  yet  in  the  dictating  of  it, 
the  goodness  of  God  cast  his  eye  upon  the  last  ages  of  the  world 
(1  Cor.  X.  11) :  "  They  are  written  for  our  admonition,  upon  whom 
the  ends  of  the  world  are  come."  It  was  given  to  the  Israelites,  but 
Divine  goodness  intended  it  for  the  future  Gentiles.  The  old  writ- 
ings of  the  prophets  were  thus  designed,  much  more  the  later  writ- 
ings of  the  apostles.  Thus  did  Divine  goodness  think  of  us,  and 
repare  his  records  for  us,  before  we  were  in  the  world :  these  he 
ath  written  plain  for  our  instruction,  and  wrapped  up  in  them  what 
is  necessary  for  our  salvation  :  it  is  clear  to  inform  our  understand- 
ing, and  nch  to  comfort  us  in  our  misery ;  it  is  a  light  to  guide  us, 
and  a  cordial  to  refresh  us ;  it  is.  a  lamp  to  our  feet,  and  a  medicino 
for  our  diseases ;  a  purifier  of  our  filth,  and  a  restorer  of  us  in  our 
faintings.  He  hath  by  his  goodness  sealed  the  truth  of  it,  by  his 
efficacy  on  multitudes  of  men  :  he  hath  made  it  the  "  word  of  regen- 
eration" (James  L 18).  Men,  wilder  and  more  monstrous  than  beasts, 
have  been  tamed  and  changed  by  the  power  of  it :  it  hath  raised 
multitudes  of  dead  men  from  a  grave  fuller  of  horror  thanany  earthly 
one.  Again,  Goodness  was  in  aU  ages  sending  his  letters  of  advice 
and  counsel  from  heaven,  till  the  canon  of  the  Scripture  was  closed ; 
sometimes  he  wrote  to  chide  a  froward  people,  sometimes  to  cheer 
up  an  oppressed  and  disconsolate  people,  according  to  the  state 
wherein  tney  were;  as  we  may  observe  by  the  several  seasons 
wherein  parts  of  Scripture  were  written.  It  was  His  goodness  that 
he  first  revealed  anything  of  his  will  after  the  fall ;  it  was  a  further 
degree  of  goodness,  that  he  would  add  more  cubits  to  its  stature ;  be- 
fore  he  would  lay  aside  his  pencil,  it  grew  up  to  that  buU^  wherein 
we  have  it.  And  his  goodness  is  further  seen  in  the  preserving  it ; 
he  hath  triumphed  over  the  powers  that  opposed  it,  ana  showed  him- 
self good  to  the  instruments,  that  propagated  it :  he  hath  maintained 
it  against  the  blasts  of  hell,  and  spread  it  in  all  languages  against 
the  obstructions  of  men  and  devils.  The  sun  of  his  word  is  by  his 
kindness  preserved  in  our  horizon,  as  well  as  the  sun  in  the  heavens. 
How  admirable  is  Divine  goodness  I  He  hath  sent  his  Son  to  die  for 
us,  and  his  written  word  to  instruct  us,  and  his  Spirit  to  edge  it  for 
an  entrance  into  our  souls :  he  hath  opened  the  womb  of  the  earth 
to  nourish  us,  and  sent  down  the  records  of  heaven  to  direct  us  in 
our  pilgrimage :  he  hath  provided  the  earth  for  our  habitation,  while 
we  are  travellers,  and  sent  his  word  to  acquaint  us  with  a  felicity  at 
the  end  of  our  journey,  and  the  way  to  attain  in  another  world  what 
we  want  in  this,  viz.  a  happy  immortality. 

5th,  His  goodness  in  his  government  is  evident,  in  conversions  of 
men.     Though  this  Wv>rk  be  wrought  by  his  power,  yet  his  power 
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was  first  solicited  by  Iiis  goodness.  It  was  his  rich  goodness  that  he 
would  employ  his  power  to  pierce  the  scales  of  a  heart  as  hard  as 
those  of  tne  "  leviathan.''  It  was  this  that  opened  the  ears  of  mea 
to  hear  him,  and  draws  them  from  the  hurry  of  worldly  cares,  and 
the  charms  of  sensual  pleasures,  and,  which  is  the  top  of  all,  ike  im^ 
postures  and  cheats  of  their  own  hearts.  It  is  this  that  sends  a  spark 
of  his  wrath  into  men's  consciences,  to  put  them  to  a  stand  in  sin, 
that  he  might  not  send  down  a  shower  of  brimstone  eternally  to  con- 
sume their  persons.  This  it  was  that  first  showed  you  the  excellency 
of  the  Bedeemer,  and  brought  you  to  taste  the  sweetness  of  his  blood, 
and  find  your  security  in  the  agonies  of  his  death.  It  is  his  good- 
ness to  call  one  man  and  not  another,  to  turn  Paul  in  his  course,  and 
lay  hold  of  no  other  of  his  companions.  It  is  his  goodness  to  call 
any,  when  he  is  not  bound  to  call  one. 

1.  It  is  his  goodness  to  pitch  upon  mean  and  despicable  men  in 
the  eye  of  the  world ;  to  call  this  poor  publican,  and  overlook  that 
proud  Pharisee,  this  man  that  sits  upon  a  dunghill,  and  neglect  him 
that  glisters  in  his  purple.  His  majesty  is  not  enticed  by  the  lofW 
titles  of  men,  nor,  which  is  more  worth,  by  the  learning  and  knowl- 
edge of  men.  "  Not  many  wise,  not  many  mighty,"  not  many  doc* 
tors,  not  many  lords,  though  some  of  them ;  but  his  goodness  con- 
descends to  the  "  base  things"  of  the  world,  and  things  which  are 
"despised"  (1  Cor.  i  26-28).  **  The  poor  receive  the  gospel"  (Matt. 
:^  5),  when  those  that  are  more  acute,  and  ftimished  with  a  more 
apprehensive  reason,  are  not  touched  by  it. 

2.  The  worst  men.  He  sdzeth  sometimes  upon  men  most  soiled, 
and  neglects  others  that  seem  more  clean  and  less  polluted.  He  tuma 
men  in  their  course  in  sin,  that  by  their  infernal  practices,  have 
seemed  to  have  ^one  to  school  to  hell,  and  to  have  sucked  in  the  sole 
instructions  of  the  devil.  He  lays  hold  upon  some  when  they  are 
most  under  actual  demerit,  and  snatches  them  as  fire-brands  out  of 
the  fire,  as  upon  Paul  when  fullest  of  rage  against  him ;  and  shoots. 
a  beam  of  grace,  where  nothing  could  be  justly  expected  but  a  thun- 
derbolt of  wrath.  It  is  his  goodness  to  visit  any,  when  they  lie  pu- 
trefying in  their  loathsome  lusts ;  to  draw  near  to  them  who  have 
been  guilty  of  the  greatest  contempt  of  God,  and  the  light  of  nature ; 
the  murdering  Manassehs,  the  persecuting  Sauls,  the  Christ-crucify- 
ing Jews, — ^persons  in  whom  lusts  had  had  a  peaceable  possession 
and  empire  for  many  years. 

8.  His  goodness  appears  in  converting  men  possessed  with  the 
greatest  enmity  against  him,  while  he  was  dealing  with  them.  All 
were  in  such  a  state,  and  framing  contrivances  against  him,  when 
Diviue  goodness  knocked  at  the  door  (Col.  i.  21)^  He  looked  after 
us  when  our  backs  were  turned  upon  him,  and  sought  us  when  we 
slighted  him,  and  were  a  "  gainsaying  people"  (Eom.  x.  21) ;  when  we 
had  shaken  off  his  convictions,  and  contended  with  our  Maker,  and 
mustered  up  the  powers  of  nature  against  the  alarms  of  cpnscience ; 
struggled  lite  wild  bulls  iu  a  net,  and  blunted  those  darts  thut  stuck 
in  our  souls.  Not  a  man  that  is  turned  to  him,  but  had  lifted  up 
the  heel  against  his  gospel  grace,  as  well  as  made  light  of  his  creatine 
goodness.     Yet  it  hath  employed  itself  about  such  ungrateM 
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wretcbeSy  to  polish  those  knotty  and  ragged  pieces  for  heaven ;  and 
SO  invincibly,  that  he  would  not  have  his  goodness  defeated  by  the 
fierceness  and  rebellion  of  the  flesh.  /Though  the  thing  was  more 
difficult  in  itself  (if  anything  may  be  said  to  have  a  difficulty  to 
omnipotency)  than  to  make  a  stone  live,  or  to  turn  a  straw  into  a 
marble  pillar.  The  malice  of  the  flesh  makes  a  man  more  unfit  for 
the  one,  than  the  nature  of  the  straw  unfits  it  for  the  other. 

4.  His  goodness  appears  in  turning  men,  when  they  were  pleased 
with  their  own  misery,  and  unable  to  deliver  themselves ;  when  they 
preferred  a  hell  before  him,  and  were  in  love  with  their  own  vileness ; 
when  his  call  was  our  torment,  and  his  neglect  of  us  had  been  ac- 
counted our  felicity.  Was  it  not  a  mighty  goodness  to  keep  the 
light  close  to  our  eyes,  when  we  endeavored  to  blow  it  out ;  and  the 
corrosive  near  to  our  hearts,  when  we  endeavored  to  tear  it  off,  being 
more  fond  of  our  disease  than  the  remedy  ?  "We  should  have  been 
scalded  to  death  with  the  Sodomite,  had  not  God  laid  his  good  hand 
upon  us,  and  drawn  us  from  the  approaching  ruin  we  affected,  and 
were  loath  to  be  freed  from.  And  nad  we  been  displeased  with  our 
state,  yet  we  had  been  as  unable  spiritually  to  raise  ourselves 
from  sm  to  grace,  as  to  raise  ourselves  naturally  from  nothing  to  be- 
ing. In  this  state  we  were  when  his  goodness  triumphed  over  us ; 
when  he  put  a  hook  into  our  nostrils,  to  turn  us  in  order  to  our  sal- 
vation ;  and  drew  us  out  of  the  pit  which  we  had  digged,  when  he 
might  have  left  us  to  sink  under  the  rigors  of  his  justice  we  had 
merited.  Now  this  goodness  in  conversion  is  greater  than  that  in 
creation ;  as  in  creation  there  is  nothing  to  oppose  him,  so  there  was 
nothing  to  disoblige  him ;  creation  was  terminated  to  the  good  of  a 
mutable  nature,  and  conversion  tends  to  a  supernatural  good.  God 
pronounced  all  creatures  good  at  first,  and  man  among  the  rest,  but 
Hid  not  pronounce  any  of  them,  or  man  himself,  his  "portion,"  his 
" inheritance,"  his  " seguUah"  his  " house,"  his  " diadem."  He 
speaks  slightly  of  all  those  things  which  he  made,  the  noblest 
heavens,  as  well  as  the  lowest  earth,  in  comparison  of  a  true  con- 
vert :  "  All  those  things  hath  mine  hand  made,  and  all  those  things 
have  been :  but  to  this  man  will  I  look,  to  him  that  is  of  a  contrite 
spirit"  (Isa.  Ixvi  1,  2).  It  is  more  goodness  to  give  the  espousing 
grace  of  the  covenant,  than  the  completing  glory  of  heaven ;  as  it  is 
more  for  a  prince  to  marry  a  beggar,  than  only  to  bring  her  to  live 
deliciously  in  his  courts.  All  other  benefits  are  of  a  meaner  strain, 
if  compared  with  this ;  there  is  little  less  of  goodness  in  imparting 
the  holiness  of  his  nature,  than  imputing  the  righteousness  of  his 
Son. 

6th.  The  Divine  goodness  doth  appear  in  answering  prayers.  He 
delights  to  be  famuiarly  acquainted  with  his  people,  and  to  hear 
them  call  upon  him.  He  indulgeth  them  a  free  access  to  him,  and 
delights  in  every  address  of  an  "  upright  man"  (Prov.  xv.  8).  The 
wonderful  efficacy  of  prayer  depends  not  upon  the  nature  of  our  pe« 
titioiis  or  tliG  temper  of  our  soul,  but  the  goodness  of  God  to  wliom 
we  address.  Christ  establisheth  it  upon  this  bottom :  when  he  ex- 
horts to  ask  in  his  name,  he  tells  them  the  spring  of  all  their  grants 
18  the  Father's  love :   "  I  say  not,  I  will  pray  the  Father  for  vou,  for 
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the  Fathei  himself  loves  you"  (John  xvi.  26,  27).  And  since  it  is 
of  itself  incredible,  that  a  Majesty,  exalted  above  the  cherubimsy 
should  stoop  so  low  as  to  giiire  a  miserable  and  rebellious  creature 
admittance  to  him,  and  afford  him  a  gracious  hearing,  and  a  quick 
supply,  Christ  ushers  in  the  promise  of  answering  prayer  with  a  note 
of  great  assurance :  "  I  say  unto  you,  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you" 
(Luke  xi.  9,  10).  I,  that  know  the  mind  of  my  Father,  and  his  good 
disposition,  assure  you  your  prayer  shall  not  be  in  vain.  •  Perhaps 
you  will  not  be  so  ready  of  yourselves  to  imagine  so  great  a  liber- 
ality ;  but  take  it  upon  my  word,  it  is  true,  and  so  you  will  find  it. 
And  his  bounty  travels,  as  it  were,  in  birth,  to  give  the  greatest 
blessings,  upon  our  asking,  rather  than  the  smallest :  "  your  heavenly 
Father  shall  give  his  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him"  (ver.  18) : 
which  in  Matt.  vii.  11,  is  called,  "  good  things."  Of  all  the  good 
and  rich  things  Divine  goodness  hath  in  his  treasury,  he  delights  to 
give  the  best  upon  asking,  because  Ood  doth  act  so  as  to  manifest 
the  greatness  of  his  bounty  and  ijiagnificence  to  men ;  and,  therefore, 
is  delighted  when  men,  by  their  petitioning  him,  own  such  a  liberal 
disposition  in  him,  and  put  him  upon  the  manifesting  it.  He  would 
rather  you  should  ask  the  greatest  things  heaven  can  afford,  than 
the  trifles  of  this  world ;  because  his  bounty  is  not  discovered  in 
meaner  gifts :  he  loves  to  have  an  opportunity  to  manifest  his  affec 
tion  aboye  the  liberality  and  tenderness  of  worldly  fethers.  He  doth 
more  wait  to  give  in  a  way  of  grace,  than  we  to  beg ;  and,  "  there- 
fore, will  the  Lord  wait,  that  he  may  be  gracious  unto  you"  (Isa.  xxx. 
18).  He  stands  expecting  your  suits,  and  employs  his  wisdom  in 
pitching  upon  the  fittest  seasons,  when  the*  manifestation  of  his 
goodness  may  be  most  gracious  in  itself,  and  the  mercv  you  want 
most  welcome  to  you ;  as  it  follows,  "  for  the  Lord  is  a  God  of  judg- 
ment." He  chooseth  the  time  wherein  hia  doles  may  be  most  ac- 
ceptable to  his  suppliants ;  "  In  an  acceptable  time  have  I  heard 
thee"  (Isa.  xlix.  8).  He  often  opens  his  nand  while  we  are  opening 
our  lips,  and  his  blessings  meet  our  petitions  at  the  first  setting  out 
upon  their  journey  to  heaven :  "  While  they  are  yet  speaking,  I  will 
hear"  (Isa.  Ixv.  24).  How  often  do  we  hear  a  secret  voice  withm  us^ 
while  we  are  praying,  saying,  "  Your  prayer  is  granted ;"  as  well  as 
hear  a  voice  behmd  us,  while  we  are  erring,  saving,  "  This  is  the 
way,  walk  in  it  I"  And  his  Uberality  exceeds  often  our  desires,  as 
well  as  our  deserts ;  and  gives  out  more  than  we  had  the  wisdom  or 
confidence  to  ask.  The  apostle  intimates  it  in  that  doxology,  "  Unto 
Him  who  is  able  to  do  abundantly  above  all'that  we  ask  or  think" 
(Eph.  iii.  20).  This  power  would  not  have  been  so  strong  an  argu- 
ment of  comfort,  if  it  were  never  put  in  practice ;  he  is  more  liberal 
than  his  creatures  are  craving.  Abraham  petitioned  for  the  life  of 
Ishmael,  and  God  promiseth  him  the  "  birth  of  Isaac"  (Gen.  xvii.l8, 
19).  Isaac  asks  for  a  "  child,"  and  God  gives  him  "two"  (Gen.  xxv. 
21,  22).  Jacob  desires  *'food"  to  eat,  and  "raiment"  to  put  on; 
God  confines  not  his  bounty  within  the  narrow  limits  of  his  petition^ 
but  instead  of  a  "  staff,"  wherewith  he  passed  Jordan,  makes  him  re- 
pass it  with  "  two  bands"  (Gen.  xxviiL  20).  David  asked  life  of  God, 
and  he  gave  him  "  life,"  and  a  "  crown"  to  boot  (Ps.  xxi.  2 — 5).   The 
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Israelites  would  have  been  contented  with  a  free  life  in  Egypt ;  they 
only  cried  to  have  their  chains  struck  off;  God  gave  them  that,  and 
adopts  them  to  be  his  "peculiar  people,"  and  raises  them  into  a  fa- 
mous state.  It  is  a  wonder  that  God  should  condescend  so  much, 
that  he  should  hear  prayers  so  weak,  so  cold,  so  wandering,  and 
gather  up  our  sincere  petitions  from  the  dung  of  our  distractions  and 
diffidence.  David  vents  his  astonishment  at  it ;  "  Blessed  be  God, 
for  he  hath  shown  me  marvellous  kindness.  I  said  in  my  haste,  I  am 
cut  off  from  before  thine  eyes :  nevertheless,  thou  heardest  the  voice 
of  my  supplication"  (Ps.  xxxi  21,  22).  How  do  we  wonder  at  the 
goodness  of  a  petty  man,  in  granting  our  desires ;  how  much  more 
should  we  at  the  humility  and  goodness  of  the  most  sovereign 
Majesty  of  heaven  and  earth  1 

7th.  The  goodness  of  God  is  seen  in  bearing  with  the  infirmities 
of  his  people,  and  accepting  imperfect  obedience.  Though  Asa  had 
many  blots  in  his  escutcheon,  yet  they  are  overlooked,  and  this  note 
set  upon  record  by  Divine  goodness,  that  his  heart  was  perfect  to- 
wards the  Lord  all  his  days ;  "  But  the  high  places  were  not  re- 
moved :  nevertheless,  Asa's  heart  was  perfect  with  the  Lord  all  his 
days"  (1  Kings,  xv.  14).  He  takes  notice  of  a  sincere,  though 
chequered  obedience,  to  reward  it,  which  could  claim  nothing  but  a 
slight  from  him,  if  he  were  extreme  to  mark  what  is  done  amiss. 
When^there  is  not  an  opportunity  to  work,  but  only  to  will,  he  ac- 
cepts the  will,  as  if  it  had  passed  into  work  and  act  He  sees  no  in- 
iquity in  Jacob  (Numb,  xxiii.  21),  i,  e.  He  sees  it  hot  so  as  to  cast 
off  a  respect  to  their  persons,  and  the  acceptance  of  their  services : 
his  omniscience  knows  their  sins,  but  his  goodness  doth  not  reject 
their  persons.  He  is  of  so  good  a  disposition,  that  he  delights  in  a 
weak  obedience  of  his  servants,  not  in  the  imperfection,  but  in  the 
obedience  (Ps.  xxxvii.  28) ;  "He  delights  in  the  way  of  a  good 
man,"  though  he  sometimes  slips  in  it:  he  accepts  a  poor  man's 
pigeon,  as  well  as  a  rich  man's  ox :  he  hath  a  bottle  for  the  tears, 
and  a  book  for  the  "  services  of  the  upright,"  as  well  as  for  the  most 
perfect  obedience  of  angels  (Ps.  Ivi.  8) :  he  preserves  their  tears,  as 
if  they  were  a  rich  and  generous  wine,  as  the  vine-dresser  doth  the 
expressions  of  the  grape. 

8th.  The  goodness  of  Gtod  is  seen  in  afflictions  and  persecutions 
If  it  be  "good  for  us  to  be  afflicted,"  for  which  we  have  the  psalm- 
ist's vote  (Ps.  cxix.  71),  then  goodness  in  God  is  the  principal  cause 
and  orderer  of  the  afflictions.  It  is  his  goodness  to  snatct  away 
that  whence  we  fetch  supports  for  our  security,  and  encouragements 
for  our  insolence  against  him :  he  takes  away  the  thing  which  we 
have  some  value  for,  but  such  as  his  infinite  wisdom  sees  inconsist- 
ent with  our  true  happiness.  It  is  no  ill-will  in  the  physician  to 
take  away  the  hurtful  matter  the  patient  loves,  and  prescribe  bitter 
potions,  to  advance  that  health  which-  the  other  impaired ;  nor  any 
mark  of  unkindness  in  a  friend,  to  wrest  a  sword  out  of  a  madman's 
hand,  wherewith  he  was  about  to  stab  himself,  though  it  were  beset 
with  the  most  orient  pearls.  To  prevent  what  is  evil,  is  to  do  us  the  , 
greatest  good.  It  is  a  kindness  to  prevent  a  man  from  falling  dowi^ 
a  precipice,  though  it  be  with  a  violent  blow,  that  lays  him  fiat  upon  ^ 
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ilie  ground  at  some  distance  from  the  edge  of  it.  By  afflictions  lie 
oilea  snaps  asunder  those  chains  which  fettered  ns,  and  quells  those 
passions  which  ravaged  us :  he  sharpens  our  faith,  and  quickens  our 
prayers ;  he  brings  us  in  the  secret  chamber  of  our  own  heart,  which 
we  had  little  mind  before  to  visit  by  a  self-examination.  It  is  such 
a  goodness  that  he  will  vouchsafe  to  correct  man  in  order  to  his 
eternal  happiness,  that  Job  makes  it  one  part  of  his  astonishment 
(Job.  vii.  17);  "What  is  man,  that  thou  shouldest  magnify  him? 
that  thou  shouldest  set  thy  heart  upon  him  ?  and  that  thou  shouldest 
visit  him  every  morning,  and  try  him  every  moment  ?"  His  strokes 
are  often  the  magnifyings  and  exaltings  of  man.  He  sets  his  heart 
upon  man,  while  he  inflicts  the  smart  of  his  rod :  he  shows  thereby, 
what  a  high  account  he  makes  of  him,  and  what  a  special  affection 
he  bears  to  him.  When  he  might  treat  us  with  more  severity  after 
the  breach  of  his  covenant,  and  make  his  jealousy  flame  out  against 
us  in  furious  methods,  he  will  not  destroy  his  relation  to  us,  and 
leave  us  to  our  own  inclinations,  but  deal  with  us  as  a  father  with 
his  children  ;  and  when  he  takes  this  course  with  us,  it  is  when  it 
cannot  be  avoided  without  our  ruin :  his  goodness  woidd  not  suffer 
him  to  do  it,  if  our  badness  did  not  force  him  to  it  (Jer.  ix.  7),  "  I 
will  melt  them  and  try  them,  for  how  shall  I  do  for  the  daughter  of 
my  people  ?"  What  other  course  can  I  take  but  this,  according  to 
the  nature  of  man  ?  The  goldsmith  hath  no  other  way  to  separate 
the  dross  from  the  metal,  but  by  melting  it  down.  And  when  the 
impurities  of  his  people  necessitate  him  to  this  proceeding,  "he  sits 
as  a  refiner"  (Mai.  iii.  3) :  he  watches  for  the  purifying  the  silver, 
not  for  his  own  profit  as  the  goldsmith,  but  out  of  a  care  of  them, 
and  good  will  to  them ;  as  himself  speaks  (Isa.  xlviii.  10),  "  I  have 
refined  theef  but  not  with  silver;"  or,  as  some  read  it,  "not  for  sil- 
ver." As  when  he  scatters  his  people  abroad  for  their  sin,  he  will 
not  leave  them  without  his  presence  for  their  "sanctuary"  (Ezek.  xi, 
16) :  he  would  by  his  presence  with  them  supply  the  place  of  ordi- 
nances, or  be  an  ark  to  them  in  the  midst  of  the  deluge :  his  hand 
that  struck  them,  is  never  without  a  goodness  to  comfort  them  and 
pity  them.  When  Jacob  was  to  go  into  Egypt,  which  was  to  prove 
a  mrnace  of  affliction  to  his  offepring,  God  promises  to  go  down  with 
him,  and  to  "  bring  him  up  again"  (Qien.  xlvi.  4]) :  a  promise  not  only 
made  to  Jacob  in  his  person,  out  to  Jacob  in  his  posterity.  He  re- 
turned jiot  out  of  Eg7pt  in  his  person,  but  as  the  father  of  a  nu- 
merous posterity.  He  that  would  go  down  with  their  root,  and 
afterwards  bring  up  the  branches,  was  certainly  with  them  in  all 
their  oppressions:  "I  will  go  down  with  thee."  "Down,"  saith 
one ;  what  a  word  is  that  for  a  Deity  I  into  Egypt,  idolatrous  Egrpt; 
what  a  place  is  that  for  his  holiness  !>  Yet  O,  tne  goodness  of  God  I 
He  never  thinks  himself  low  enough  to  do  his  people  good,  nor  any 
place  too  bad  for  his  society  with  them.  So  when  ne  had  tent  away 
mto  captivity  the  people  of  Israel  by  the  hand  of  the  Assyrian,  his 
bowels  yearn  after  them  in  their  affliction  (Isa.  Iii.  4,  5) ;  the  Assy- 
rian "  oppressed  them  without  cause,"  i,  e.  without  a  just  cause  in  the 
conqueror  to  inflict  so  great  an  evil  upon  them,  but  not  withonl 

>  HarwoocFs  Sermon  at  Oxford,  p.  6. 
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cause  from  God,  whom  they  had  provokecL  "  Now,  therefore,  what 
have  I  here,  saith  the  Lord  ?"  W  hat  do  I  here  ?  I  will  not  stay 
behind  them.  What  do  I  longer  here  ?  for  I  will  redeem  again 
those  jewels  the  enemy  hath  carried  away.  That  chapter  is  a  pro- 
phecy of  redemption :  God  shows  himseli  so  good  to  his  people  in 
their  persecutions,  that  he  gives  them  occasion  to  glorify  him  in  the 
very  nres,  as  the  Divine  oraer  is  (Isa.  xxiv.  15),  "  Wherefore  glorify 
the  Lord  in  the  fires." 

9th.  The  goodness  of  God  is  seen  in  temptations.  In  those  he 
^akes  occasion  to  show  his  care  and  watchmlness,  as  a  father  uses 
the  distress  of  a  child  as  an  opportunity  for  manifesting  the  tender- 
ness of  his  affection.  God  is  at  the  lieginning  and  end  of  every 
temptation ;  he  measures  out  both  the  quality  and  quantity :  he  ex- 
poseth  them  not  to  temptation  beyond  the  ability  ne  had  already 

granted  them,  or  will  at  the  time,  or*  afterwards  multiply  in  them, 
e  hath  promised  his  people  that  "  the  gate  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  tnem"  (1  Cor.  x.  18) :  that  "  in  all  things"  they  shall  be 
**  more  than  conquerors  through  Him  that  loved  them :  that  the 
most  raging  malice  of  hell  shall  not  wrest  them  out  of  his  hands. 
His  goodness  is  not  less  in  performing  than  it  was  in  promising:' 
and  as  the  care  of  his  proviaence  extends  to  the  least  as  well  as  the 
greatest,  so  the  watchmlness  of  his  goodness  extends  to  us  in  the 
least  as  well  as  in  the  greatest  temptations. 

1.  The  goodness  of  God  appears  in  shortening  temptations.  None 
of  them  can  go  beyond  their  "  appointed  times"  (Dan.  xi.  35) :  the 
strong  blast  Satan  breathes  cannot  blow,  nor  the  waves  he  raises 
rage  one  minute  beyond  the  time  God  allows  them ;  when  they  have 
done  their  work,  and  come  to  the  period  of  their  time,  God  speaks 
the  word,  and  the  wind  and  sea  of  hell  must  obey  him,  and  retire 
into  their  dens.  The  more  violent  temptations  are,  the  shorter  time 
doth  God  allot  to  them*  The  assaults  Christ  had  at  the  time  of  his 
death  were  of  the  most  pressing  and  urging  nature :  the  powers  of 
darkness  were  all  in  arms  against  him ;  the  reproaches  and  scorns 
put  upon  him,  questioning  his  sonship,  were  very  sharp ;  yet  a  little 
Defore  his  suffering  he  calls  it  but  an  hour  (Luke  xxii.  53),  "  This  is 
your  hour,  and  the  power  of  darkness."  A  short  time  that  men  and 
devils  were  combined  against  him ;  and  the  time  of  temptation  that 
is  to  come  upon  all  the  world  for  their  trial,  is  called  but  an  "  hour" 
(Bev.  iii  10).  In  all  such  attempts,  the  greatness  of  the  rage  is  a 
certain  prognostic  of  the  shortness  of  the  season  (Rev.  xii.  12). 

2.  The  goodness  of  God  appears  in  strengthening  his  geople  un- 
der temptations.  K  he  doth  not  restrain  the  arm  of  Satan  from 
striking,  he  gives  us  a  sword  to  manage  the  combat,  and  a  shield  to 
bear  off  the  blow  (Eph.  vi.  16, 1^).  If  he  obscures  his  goodness  in 
one  part,  he  clears  and  brightens  it  in  another :  he  either  binds  the 
strong  man  that  he  shall  not  stir,  or  gives  us  armor  to  render  us 
victorious.  If  we  fall,  it  is  not  for  want  of  provision  from  him,  but 
for  want  of  our  "putting  on  the  armor  of  God"  (Eph.  vi.  11,  13). 
When  we  have  not  a  strength  by  nature,  he  gives  it  os  bv  grace :  he 
often  quells  those  passions  within  which  would  join  hands  with,  and 
Becond  the  temptation  without    He  either  qualifies  the  temptation 
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BuitaMy  to  the  force  we  have,  or  else  supplies  us  with  i  new  strengUi 
to  mate  the  temptation  he  intends  to  let  loose  against  us ;  he  knows 
we  are  but  aust,  and  his  goodness  will  not  have  us  unequally  match- 
ed. The  Jews  that  in  Antiochus'  time  were  under  great  temptation 
to  apostasy  by  reason  of  the  violence  of  their  persecutions,  were, 
"  out  of  weakness,  made  strong"  for  the  combat  (Heb.  xi.  84).  The 
Spirit  came  more  strongly  upon  Sampson  when  the  Philistines  most 
furiously  and  confidently  assaulted  him.  His  Spirit  is  sent  to 
strengthen  his  people  before  the  devil  is  permitted  to  tempt  them 
(Matt.  iv.  2) ;  "  Then  was  Jesus  led  up  of  tne  Spirit."  Then ;  When? 
When  the  Spirit  had  in  an  extraorainary  manner  descencled  upon 
him  (Matt.  iii.  16),  "  then,"  and  not  before.  As  the  anffels  appeared 
to  Christ,  after  his  temptation,  to  minister  to  him,  so  they  appeared 
to  him  before  his  passion,  the  time  of  the  strongest  powers  pf  dark- 
ness, to  strengthen  him  for  it  {  he  is  so  good,  that  when  he  knows 
our  potsherd  strength  too  weak,  he  furnisheth  our  recruits  finom  his 
own  omnipotence  (Eph^j^L  lOJ ;  "  Be  stronff  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the 
power  of  nis  might."  ^^e  dotn,  as  it  were,  breathe  in  something  of 
tiis  own  almightiness,  to  assist  us  in  our  wrestling  against  principal- 
ities and  powers,  and  make  us  capable  to  sustain  the  violent  storms 
of  the  enemies^ 

3.  The  goocmess  of  God  is  seen  in  temptations,  in  giving  great 
comforts  in  or  after  them.  The  Israelites  had  a  more  immediate 
provision  of  manna  from  heaven  when  they  were  in  the  wildernesa 
We  read  not  that  the  Father  spake  audibly  to  the  Son,  and  gave  him 
so  lotid  a  testimony,  that  he  was  his  "  beloved  Son,  in  whom  he  was 
well  pleased,"  till  he  was  upon  the  brink  of  strong  temptations 
(Matt.  iii.  17) :  nor  sent  angels  to  minister  immediately  to  nis  per- 
son, till  aft«r  his  success  (Matt  iv.  11).  Job  never  had  such  evi- 
dences of  Divine  love  till  aft«r  he  had.  felt  the  sharp  strokes  of  Sa- 
tan's malice ;  he  had  heard  of  God  before,  by  the  "  hearing  of  the 
ear,"  but  afterwards  is  admitted  into  greater  fiimiliarity  (Job.  xliL 
6) :  he  had  more  choice  appearances,  clearer  illuminations,  and  more 
lively  instructions.  And,  though  his  peoble  fall  into  temptation, 
yet,  after  their  rising,  they  have  more  signal  marks  of  his  fiivorthan 
others  have,  or' themselves,  before  they  fell.  Peter  had  been  the 
butt  of  Satan's  rage,  in  tempting  him  to  deny  Christ,  and  he  had 
shamefully  complied  with  the  temptation ;  yet,  to  him  particularly, 
must  the  first  news  of  the  Eedeemer's  resurrection  be  carried,  by 
God's  order,  in  the  mouth  of  an  angel  (Mark  xvL  7) ;  "  Go  youi 
ways,  tell  his  disciples,  and  Peter,"  We  have  the  greatest  commu- 
nion with  God  afi»r  a  victory ;  the  most  refreshing  truths  after  the 
devil  hath  done  his  worst.  God  is  ready  to  furnish  us  with  strength 
in  a  combat,  and  cordials  aft^er  it. 

4.  The  goodness  of  God  is  seen  in  temptations,  in  discovering  and 
advancing  inward  grase  by  this  means.  The  issue  of  a  temptation 
of  a  Christian  is  often  like  that  of  Christ's,  the  manifesting  a  greater 
vigor  of  the  Divine  nature,  in  affections  to  God,  and  enmity  to  sin. 
Spices  perfume  not  the  air  with  their  scent  till  they  are  invaded  by 
the  fire :  the  truth  of  grace  is  evidenced  by  them.  The  assault  of 
an  enemy  revives,  and  actuates  that  strength  and  courage  which  itf 
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m  a  man,  perhaps  unknojim  to  himsel:^  as  well  us  others,  till  he 
meets  with  an  adversary :  foany  seem  go^d,  not  that  they  are  so  in 
themselves,  but  for  want  oi  a  temptation  r)fehis  manjr  times  verifies 
a  virtue,  which  was  owned  upon  trust  before,  and  discovers  that  wo 
had  more  grace  than  we  tnought  we  hod.  The  solicitations  of 
Joseph's  mistress  cleared  up  his  chastity :  me  are  many  times  under 
temptation,  as  a  candle  under^he  snuffer ;  it  seems  to  be  out,  but 

!)resently  burns  the  clearer/^Ulfflictions  are  like  those  clouds  which 
ook  black,  and  eclipse  the  sun  from  the  earth,  but  yet,  when  they 
drop,  refresh  that  ground  they  seem  to  threaten,  and  multiply  the 
gram  on  the  earth,  to  serve  for  our  food  ;  and  so  our  troubles,  while 
thev  wet  us  to  the  skin,  wash  much  of  that  dust  from  our  graces 
which  in  a  clearer  day  had  been  blown  upon  u0  Too  much  rest 
corrupts ;  exercise  teacheth  us  to  manage  our  weapons :  the  spiritual 
armor  would  grow  rusty,  without  opportunity  to  ftu-bish  it  up ;  faith 
receives  a  new  heart  by  every  combat,  and  by  every  victory ;  like  a 
fire,  it  spreads  itself  further,  and  gathers  strength  by  the  blowing  of 
the  wind.  While  the  gardener  commands  his  servant  to  shake  the 
tree,  he  intends  to  fasten  its  roots,  and  settle  it  firmer  in  its  place ; 
and  is  this  an  ill-will  to  the  plant  r 

5.  His  goodness  is  seen  in  temptations,  in  preventing  sin  which 
we  were  likely  to  fall  into.  Paul's  thorn  in  the  flesh  was  to  prevent 
the  pride  of  his  spirit,  and  let  out  the  windiness  ofjiis  heart  (2  Cor. 
xii.  7),  lest  it  should  be  exalted  above  measure.  (The  goodness  of 
God  makes  the  devil  a  polisher,  while  he  intends  to  be  a  destroyer^ 
The  devil  never  works,  but  suitably  to  some  corruption  lurking  m 
us :  Divine  goodness  makes  his  fiery  darts  a  means  to  discover,  and 
so  to  prevent  the  treachery  of  that  perfidious  inmate  in  our  hearts ; 
humility  is  a  greater  benefit  than  a  putrefying  pride ;  if  God  brings 
us  into  a  wilderness  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil,  it  is  to  bring  down 
our  loftiness,  to  starve  our  carnal  confidence,  and  expel  our  rusting 
"  security"  (Deut  viii.  2) ;  we  many  times  fly  under  a  temptation  to 
God,  from  whom  we  sat  too  loose  before.  Is  it  not  goodness  to  use 
those  means  that  may  drive  us  into  his  own  arms  ?  It  is  not  a  want 
of  goodness  to  soap  the  garment,  in  order  to  take  away  the  spots ; 
we  have  reason  to  bless  God  for  the  assaults  from  hell,  as  well  as 
pure  mercies  from  heaven ;  and  it  is  a  sin  to  overlook  the  one  as 
well  as  the  other,  since  Divine  goodness  shines  in  both. 

6.  The  goodness  of  God  is  seen  in  temptations,  in  fitting  us  more 
for  his  service.  Those  whom  God  intends  to  make  choice  instru- 
ments in  his  service,  are  first  seasoned  with  strong  temptations,  as 
timber  reserved  for  the  strong  beams  of  a  building  is  first  exposed  tG 
Bun  and  wind,  to  make  it  more  compact  for  its  proper  use.  By  this 
men  are  brought  to  answer  the  end  of  their  creation,  the  service  of 
God,  which  is  their  proper  goodness.  Peter  was,  after  his  foil  by 
a  temptation,  more  courageous  in  his  Master's  cause  than  before,  and 
the  more  fitted  to  strengthen  his  brethren. 

Thus  the  goodness  of  God  appears  in  all  parts  of  his  government 
V.  I  shall  now  come  to  the  use.     First,  Of  instruction. 
1.  If  God  be  so  good,  how  unworthy  is  the  contempt  or  abuse  of 
nis  goodness !    (1.)  The  contempt  and  abuse  of  Divine  goodness  is 
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frequent  and  common ;  it  began  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  and 
commenced  a  few  moments  sJ^t  the  creation ;  it  hath  not  to  this 
day  diminished  its  afi&onts ;  Adam  began  the  dance,  and  his  pos- 
terity have  followed  him ;  the  injury  was  directed  against  this,  when 
ne  entertained  the  seducer's  notion  of  God's  being  an  envious  Deitjr, 
in  not  indulging  such  a  knowledge  as  he  might  have  afforded  hun 
(Q  en.  iii.  5) :  "  God  doth  know,  that  you  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing 
good  and  evil."  The  charge  of  envy  is  utterly  inconsistent  with 
pure  goodness.  What  was  the  language  of  this  notion,  so  easily  ente^ 
tained  by  Adam,  but  that  the  tempter  was  better  than  God,  and  tiie 
nature  of  God  as  base  and  sordid  as  the  nature  of  a  devil  ?    Sataa 

Eaints  God  with  his  own  colors,  represents  him  as  envious  and  ma- 
cious  as  himself;  Adam  admires,  and  believes  the  picture  to  be 
true,  and  hangs  it  up  as  a  beloved  one  in  the  closet  of  lus  heart.  The 
devil  still  drives  on  the  same  game,  fills  men's  hearts  with  the  same 
sentiments,  and  by  the  same  means  he  murdered  our  first  parents,  he 
redoubles  the  stabs  to  his  posterity.  Every  violation  of  the  Divine 
law  is  a  contempt  of  God's  goodness,  as  well  as  his  sovereignty,  be- 
cause his  laws  are  the  products  both  of  the  one  and  the  other,  feood- 
ness  animates  them,  wrdle  sovereignty  enjoys  them:  God  hath  com- 
manded nothing  but  what  doth  conduce  to  our  happiness.  All  dis^ 
obedience  implies,  that  his  law  is  a  snare  to  entrap  us,  and  make  us 
miserable,  and  not  an  act  of  kindness,  to  render  us  happy,  which  is 
a  disparagement  to  this  perfection,  as  if  he  had  commanded  what 
would  promote  our  misery,  and  prohibited  what  would  conduce  to 
our  blessedness :  to  go  mr  from  him,  and  walk  after  vanity,  is  tc 
charge  him  with  our  iniquity,  and  unrighteousness,  baseness,  and 
cruelty,  in  his  commands :  God  implies  it  by  his  speech  (Jer.  il  5), 
"  What  iniquity  have  your  fathers  found  in  me,  that  they  are  gone 
far  from  me,  and  walked  after  vanity  ?"  as  if,  like  a  tyrant,  he  had 
consulted  cruelty  in  the  composure  of  them,  and  designed  to  feast 
himself  with  the  blood  and  misery  of  his  creatures.  Every  sin  is,  in 
its  own  nature,  a  denial  of  God  to  be  the  chiefest  good  and  happi- 
ness, and  implies  that  it  is  no  great  matter  to  lose  him :  it  is  a*  for- 
saking him  as  the  Fountain  of  Life,  and  a  preferring  a  cracked  and 
"  empty  cistern"  as  the  chief  happiness  before  him  (Jer.  iL  131 
Though  sin  is  not  so  evil  as  God  is  good,  yet  it  is  the  greatest  e\nl, 
and  stands  in  opposition  to  God  as  the  greatest  good.  Bin  disorders 
the  fi^me  of  the  world ;  it  endeavored  to  frustrate  all  the  communi- 
catioDS  of  Divine  goodness  in  creation,  and  to  stop  up  the  way  of 
any  further  streams  of  it  to.his  creatures. 

(2.)  The  abuse  and  contempt  of  the  Divine  goodness  is  base  and 
disingenious.  It  is  the  highest  wickedness,  because  God  is  the  high- 
est goodness,  pure  goodness  that  cannot  have  anything  in  him 
worthy  of  our  contempt.  Let  men  injure  God  under  what  notion 
they  will,  they  injure  his  goodness ;  because  all  his  attributes  are 
summed  up  in  this  one,  and  all,  as  it  were,  deified  by  it.  For  what- 
soever power  or  wisdom  he  might  have,  if  he  were  destitute  of  this 
he  were  not  God :  the  contempt  of  his  goodness  implies  him  to  be 
the  greatest  evil,  and  worst  or  beings.  Badness,  not  goodness,  is  the 
proper  object  of  contempt :  as  respect  is  a  piopension  of  mind  to 
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Bometliing  that  is  good,  so  contempt  is  an  alienation  of  the  mind 
from  something  as  evil,  either  simply  or  supposedly  evil  in  its  nature, 
or  base  or  unworthy  in  its  action  towards  that  person  that  contemns 
it.  As  men  desire  nothing  but  what  they  apprehend  to  be  good,  so 
they  slight  nothing  but  what  they  apprehend  to  be  •  evil :  since  no* 
thing,  therefore,  is  more  contemned  by  us  than  Ooc,  nothing  more 
spumed  at  by  us  than  God,  it  will  follow  that  we  regard  him  as  the 
most  loathsome  and  despicable  beins j  which  is  the  greatest  baseness. 
And  our  contempt  of  hmi  is  worse  flian  that  of  the  devils ;  they  in- 

i'ure  Jiim  under  the  inevitable  strokes  of  his  justice,  and  we  slight 
lim  when  we  ar^  surrounded  with  the  expressions  of  his  bounty ; 
they  abuse  him  under  vials  of  wrath,  and  we  under  a  plenteous  lib- 
eraUty :  they  malice  him,  because  he  inflicts  on  them  what  is  hurt* 
iul ;  and  we  despise  him,  because  he  commands  what  is  profitable, 
holy,  and  honorable,  in  its  own  nature,  though  not  in  our  esteem. 
They  are  not  under  those  high  obligations  as  we ;  they  abuse  his 
creating,  and  we  his  redeeming  goodness:  he  never  sent  his  Son  to 
shed  a  drop  of  blood  for  their  recovery ;  they  can  expect  nothing  but 
the  torment  of  their  persons,  and  the  destruction  of  their  works ;  but 
we  abuse  that  goodness  that  would  rescue  us  since  we  are  miserable, 
as  well  as  that  righteousness  which  created  us  innocent  How  base 
is  it  to  use  him  so  ill,  that  is  not  once  or  twice,  but  a  daily,  hourly 
Benefactor  to  us ;  whose  rain  drops  upon  the  earth  for  our  food,  and 
whose  sun  shines  upon  the  earth  for  our  pleasure  as  well  as  profit ; 
such  a  Benefactor  as  is  the  true  Proprietor  of  what  we  have,  and 
thinks  nothing  too  good  for  them  that  think  everything  too  much 
for  his  service  I  How  unworthy  is  it  to  be  guilty  of  sucn  base  car- 
riage towards  him,  whose  benefits  we  cannot  want,  nor  live  without  I 
How  disingenious  both  to  God  and  ourselves,  to  "  despise  the  riches. 
of  his  goodness,  that  are  designed  to  lead  us  to  repentance"  (Bom.  ii. 
4),  and  by  that  to  happiuess  1  And.  more  heinous  are  the  sins  of  re- 
newed men  upon  this  accoxmt,  because  they  are  against  his  ^'  good- 
ness" not  only  offered  to  them,  but  tasted  by  them ;  not  onl  v  against 
the  notion  of  goodness,  but  the  experience  of  goodness,  and  the  rel- 
ished sweetness  of  choicest  bounty. 

(3).  God  takes  this  contempt  of  his  goodness  heinously.  He 
never  upbraids  men  with  anything  in  the  Scripture,  but  with  the 
abuse  of  the  good  things  he  ham  vouchsafed  them,  and  the  un- 
mindfulness  of  the  obligations  arising  from  them.  This  be  bears 
with  the  greatest  regret  and  indignation.  Thi:^  he  upbraids  Eli 
with  the  preference  of  him  to  the  priesthood  above  otner  families 

il  Sam.  ii.  28) :  and  David  with  his  exaltation  to  the  crown  of  Israel 
2  Sara.  xii.  7 — ^9),  when  they  abused  those  honors  to  carelessness 
and  licentiousness.  All  sins  offend  God)  but  sins  against  his  good* 
ness  do  mf>re  disparage  him;  and,  therefore,  his  fiiry  is  the  greater, 
by  how  much  the  more  liberally  his  benefits  have  been  dispensed* 
It  was  for  abuse  of  Divine  goodness,  as  soon  as  it  was  tasted,  that 
some  angels  were  hurled  from  their  blessed  habitation  and  more 
happy  nature :  it  was  for  this  Adam  lost  his  present  enjoyments, 
and  iuture  happiness,  for  the  abuse  of  God's  goodness  in  creation. 
For  the  abuse  of  God's  goodness  the  old  wo^ld  fell  imder  the  fury 
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of  the  flood ;  and  for  the  contempt  of  the  Divine  goodness  in  re 
demption,  Jerusalem,  once  the  darling  city  of  the  infinite  Monarch 
f  of  the  world,  was  made  an  Aceldema,  a  field  of  blood.  For  thia 
cause  it  is,  that  candlesticks  have  been  removed,  great  lights  put 
out,  nations  overturned,  and  ignorance  hath  triumphed  in  places 
bright  before  with  the  beams  of  heaven.  God  would  have  little  care 
of  his  own  goodness,  if  he  always  prostituted  the  fruits  of  it  to  our 
contempt.  Why  should  we  expect  he  should  alwajrs  continue  that 
to  us  wnich  he  sees  we  will  never  use  to  his  service  ?  When  the 
Israelites  would  dedicate  the  gifts  of  God  to  the  service  of  3aal, 
then  he  would  return,  and  take  away  his  corn,  and  his  wine,  and 
make  them  know  by  the  loss,  that  those  things  were  his  in  do- 
minion, which  they  abused,  as  if  they  had  been  sovereign  lords  of 
them  (Hos.  ii.  8,  9j.  Benefits  are  entailed  upon  us  no  longer  than 
we  obey  (Josh.  xxiv.  20) :  "  K  you  forsake  tne  Lord,  he  will  do  you 
hurt,  after  he  hath  done  you  good."  While  we  obey,  his  bounty 
dhall  shower  upon  us :  and  when  we  revolt,  his  justice  shall  con- 
sume us.  Present  mercies  abused,  are  no  bulwarks  against  inde- 
pendent judgments.  Got  hath  curses  as  well  as  blessings;  and  they 
shall  light  more  heavy  when  his  blessings  have  been  more  weighty : 
justice  is  never  so  severe  as  when  it  comes  to  right  goodness,  and 
revenge  its  quarrel  for  the  injuries  received. 

A  convenient  inquiry  may  be  here,  How  God's  goodness  is  con- 
temned or  abused  ? 

Ist.  By  a  forgetfulness  of  his  benefits.  We  enjoy  the  mercies, 
and  forget  the  Donor ;  we  take  what  he  gives,  and  pay  not  the 
tribute  he  deserves ;  the  "  Israelites  forgot  God  their  Saviour,  which 
had  done  great  things  in  Egypt"  (Ps.  c.  21J.  We  send  God's 
mercies  where  we  would  have  God  send  our  sins,  into  the  land  of 
forgetfulness,  and  write  his  benefits  where  himself  will  write  the 
names  of  the  wicked,  in  the  dust,  which  every  wind  defaceth :  the 
remembrance  soon  wears  out  of  our  minds,  and  we  are  so  far  from 
remembering  what  we  had  before,  that  we  scarce  think  of  that  hand 
that  gives,  the  very  instant  wherein  his  benefits  drop'  upon  us. 
Adam  basely  forgot  his  Benefector,  presently  after  he  had  been 
made  capable  to  remember  him,  and  reflect  upon  him ;  the  first  re- 
mark we  hear  of  him,  is  of  his  forgetfulne9s,  not  a  syllable  of  his 
thankfulness.  We  forget  those  souls  he  hath  lodged  in  us,  to  ac- 
knowledge his  favors  to  our  bodies ;  we  forget  that  image  where- 
with he  beautified  us,  and  that  Christ  he  exposed  as  a  criminal  to 
dejfith  for  our  rescue,  which  is  such  an  act  of  goodness  as  cannot  be 
expressed  by  the  eloquence  of  the  tongue,  or  conceived  by  the 
acuteness  of  the  mind.  Those  things  which  are  so  common,  that 
they  cannot  be  invisible  to  our  eyes,  are  unregarded  by  our  minds ; 
our  sense  prompts  our  understanding,  and  our  understanding  is  deaf 
to  the  plain  dictates  of  our  sense.  We  forget  his  goodness  in  the 
Bun,  while  it  warms  us,  and  his  showers  while  they  enrich  us ;  in 
the  corn,  while  it  nourisheth  us,  and  the  wine  while  it  refreshetb 
us ;  "  She  did  not  know  that  I  gave  her  corn,  and  wine,  and  oiF 
(Hos.  ii.  8) :  she  that  might  have  read  my  hand  in  every  bit  of 
bread,  and  every  drop  of  drink,  did  not  consider  this.    It  is  an  ixv 
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justice  to  foiget  the  benefits  we  receive  firom  man ;  it  is  a  <5rime  of 
a  higher  nature  to  forget  those  dispensed  to  us  by  the  hand  of  God, 
who  gives  us  those  things  that  all  the  world  cannot  furnish  us 
with,  without  him.  The  inhabitants  of  Troaa  will  condemn  us,  who 
worshipped  mice,  in  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  victory  they 
had  maae  easy  for  them,  by  gnawing  their  enemies'  bow-strings. 
They  were  mindful  of  the  courtesy  of  animals,  though  unintended 
by  those  creatures;  and  we  are  regardless  of  the  fore-meditated 
Dounty  of  God.  It  is  in  God's  judgment  a  brutishness  beyond  that 
of  a  stupid  ox,  or  a  duller  ass ;  "  The  ox  knows  his  owner,  and  the 
ass  his  master's  crib :  but  Israel  doth  not  know,  my  people  do  not 
consider"  (Isa.  i.  8).  The  ox  knows  his  owner  that  pastures  him, 
and  the  ass  his  master  that  feeds  him ;  but  man  is  not  so  good  as  to 
bo  like  to  them,  but  so  bad  as  to  be  inferior  to  them :  he  forgets 
Him  that  sustains  him,  and  spurns  at  him,  instead  of  valuing  him 
for  the  benefits  conferred  by  him.  How  horrible  is  it,  that  God 
should  lose  more  by  his  bounty,  than  he  would  do  bv  his  parsi- 
mony 1  If  we  had  blessings  more  sparingly,  we  should  remember 
him  more  gratefully.  If  he  had  sent  us  a  bit  of  bread  in  a  distress 
by  a  miracle,  as  he  did  to  Elijah  by  the  ravens,  it  would  have 
stuck  longer  in  our  memories ;  but  the  sense  of  daily  favors  soonest 
wears  out  of  our  minds,  which  are  as  great  miracles  as  any  in  their 
own  nature,  and  the  products  of  the  same  power ;  but  the  wonder 
they  should  beget  in  us,  is  obscured  by  their  fi*equency. 

2d.  The  goodness  of  God  is  contemned  by  an  unpatient  murmur- 
ing. Our  repinings  proceed  from  an  inconsideration  of  God's  free 
liberality,  and  an  ungrateful  temper  of  spirit.  Most  men  are  guilty 
of  this.  It  is  implied  in  the  commendation  of  Job  under  his  pres- 
sures (Job  i.  22):  "In  all  this  Job  sinned  not,  nor  charged  God 
foolishly,"  as  if  it  were  a  character  peculiar  to  him,  whereby  he 
verified  the  eulogy  God  had  given  of  him  before  (ver.  8),  that  there 
was  "  none  like  him  in  the  earth,  a  perfect  and  an  upright  man." 
What  is  implied  by  the  expression?  but  that  scarce  a  man  is  to  be 
found  without  unjust  complaints  of  God,  and  charging  him  under 
their  crosses  with  cruelty  ;  when  in  the  greatest  they  have  much  more 
reason  to  bless  him  for  his  bounty  in  the  remainder.  Good  men 
have  not  been  innocent.  Baruch  complains  of  God  for  adding 
grief  to  his  sorrow,  not  furnishing  him  with  those  "  great  things 
he  expected  (Jer.  xlv.  8,  4) ;  whereas,  he  had  matter  of  thankful- 
ness in  God's  gift  of  his  life  as  a  prey.  But  his  master  chargeth 
God  in  a  higher  strain :  "  0  Lord,  thou  hast  deceived  me,  and  I  was 
deceived :  I  am  in  derision  daily"  (Jer.  xx.  7).  When  he  met  with 
reproach  instead  of  success  in  the  execution  of  his  function,  he 
quarrels  with  God,  as  if  he  had  a  mind  to  cheat  him  into  a  mischief, 
when  he  had  more  reason  to  bless  him  for  the  honor  of  being  em- 
ployed in  his  service.  Because  we  have  not  what  we  expect,  we 
slight  his  goodness  in  what  we  enjoy.  If  he  cross  us  in  one  thing, 
be  might  have  made  us  successless  in  more :  if  he  take  away  some 
things,  he  might  as  well  have  taken  away  all.  The  unmerited  re* 
mainder,  though  never  so  little,  deserves  our  acknowledgements 
more  than  the  deserved  loss  can  justify  our  repining.    And  for  that 
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whicli  18  snatched  from  us,  there  is  more  cause  to  be  thankful,  thai 
we  have  enjoyed  it  so  long,  than  to  murmur  that  we  possess  it  no 
*onger.  A^m's  sin  implies  a  repining :  he  imagined  God  had  been 
short  in  his  goodness,  in  not  giving  him  a  knowledge  he  foolishly 
conceived  himself  capable  of)  and  would  venture  a  forfeiture  of 
what  alreadv  had  been  bountifully  bestowed  upon  him.  Man 
thought  God  had  envied  him,  and  ever  since  man  studies  to  be 
even  with  God,  and  envies  him  the  free  disposal  of  his  own  doles: 
all  murmuring,  either  in  our  own  cause  or  others,  charges  God  with 
a  want  of  goodness,  because  there  is  a  want  of  that  which  he  fool* 
ishly  thinks  would  make  himself  or  others  happy.  The  lan^ua^ 
of  this  sin  is,  that  man  thinks  himself  better  than  God ;  and  if  it 
were  in  his  power,  would  express  a  more  plentiful  goodness  than 
his  Maker.  As  man  is  apt  to  think  himself  "  more  pure  than  God" 
(Job  iv.  17),  so  of  a  kinder  nature  also  than  an  infinite  goodness. 
The  Israelites  are  a  wonderAil  example  of  this  contempt  of  Divine 
goodness ;  they  had  been  spectators  of  the  greatest  miracles,  and 
partakers  of  the  choicest  aeliverance :  he  had  solicited  their  re* 
aemption  from  captivity  ;  and  when  words  would  not  do,  he  came 
to  blows  for  them,  musters  up  his  judgments  against  their  enemies, 
and,  at  last,  as  the  Lord  of  hosts  and  God  of  battles,  totaUv  defeats 
their  pursuers,  and  drowns  them  and  their  proud  hopes  of  victory 
in  the  Bed  Sea.  Little  account  was  made  of  all  this  by  the  redeemed 
ones ;  "  they  lightly  esteemed  the  rock  of  their  salvation,"  and 
launch  into  greater  un worthiness,  instead  of  being  thankful  for  the 
breaking  their  yoke :  they  are  angry  with  him,  that  he  had  done 
so  much  for  them :  they  repented  that  ever  they  had  complied  with 
him,  for  their  own  deliverance,  and  had  a  regret  that  they  had  been 
brought  out  of  Egypt :  they  were  angry  that  they  were  freemen, 
and  that  their  chains  had  been  knocked  off:  they  were  more  de- 
sirous to  return  to  the  oppression  of  their  Egyptian  tyrants,  than 
have  God  for  their  governor  and  caterer,  and  be  fed  with  his 
manna.  "  It  was  well  with  us  in  Egypt :  Why  came  we  forth  out 
of  Egypt?"  which  is  called  a  "  despising  the  Lord"  (Numb.  xi.  18, 
20).  They  were  so  £ax  from  rejoicing  in  the  expectation  of  the 
future  benefits  promised  them,  that  they  murmured  that  they  had 
not  enjoyed  less ;  they  were  so  sottish,  as  to  be  desirous  to  put 
themselves  into  the  irons  whence  God  had  delivered  them :  they 
would  seek  a  remedy  in  that  Egypt,  which  had  been  the  prison  of 
their  nation,  and  under  the  successors  of  that  Pharaoh,  who  had 
been  the  invader  of  their  liberties ;  they  would  snatch  Mosea  from 
the  place  where  the  Lord,  by  an  extraordinary  providence,  hath 
established  him ;  they  would  stone  those  that  minaed  them  of  the 
goodness  of  God  to  them,  and  thereupon  of  their  crime  and  their 
duty  (Numb.  xvi.  8,  9 — 11) ;  they  rose  against  their  benefiactors, 
ana  ^^  murmured  against  Go4"  that  had  strengthened  the  hands  of 
their  deliverers ;  they  ^'  despised  the  manna"  he  had  sent  them, 
and  '^  despised  the  pleasant  land"  he  intended  them  (Ps.  cvi.  24) : 
all  which  was  a  hign  contempt  of  God  and  his  unparalleled  ^ood* 
ness  and  care  of  them.  All  murmuring  is  an  accusation  of  Divins 
goodness. 


V 
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Sd.  By  tinbelief  and  impenitenoy.  What  is  the  reason  we  come 
net  to  Hini  when  he  calls  us ;  but  some  secret  imagination  that  he  is 
of  an  ill  nature,  means  not  as  he  speaks,  but  intends  to  mock  us,  in- 
stead of  welcoming  us?  When  we  neglect  his  call,  spurn  at  his 
bowels,  slight  the  riches  of  his  grace ;  as  it  is  a  disparagement  to  his 
wisdom  to  despise  his  counsel,  so  it  is  to  his  goodness  to  slight  his 
offers,  as  though  you  could  make  better  provision  for  yourselves  than 
he  is  able  or  willing  to  do.  It  disgraceth  that  which  is  designed  to 
the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace,  and  renders  God  cruel  to  his  own 
Son,  as  being  an  unnecessary  shedder  of  his  bloou.  As  the  devil 
by  his  temptation  of  Adam,  envied  God  the. glory  of  his  creatihg 
goodness,  so  unbelief  envies  God  the  glory  of  his  redeeming  grace : 
it  is  a  bidding  defiance  to  him,  and  challenging  him  to  muster  up 
the  legions  of  his  judgments,  rather  than  have  sent  his  Son  to  suffer 
for  us,  or  his  Spirit  to  solicit  us.  Since  the  sending  his  Son  was  the 
greatest  act  of  goodness  that  God  could  express,  the  refusal  of  him 
must  be  the  highest  reproach  of  that  liberality  God  designed  to  com- 
mend to  the  world  in  so  rare  a  gift :  the  ingratitude  in  this  refusal 
must  be  as  high.in  the  rank  of  sins,  as  the  person  sUghted  is  in  the 
rank  of  beings,  or  rank  of  gifts.  Christ  is  a  gift  (Eom.  v.  16),  the 
royalest  gift,  an  unparalleled  gift,  springing  from  inconceivable  trea- 
sures  of  goodness  (John  iii.  16).  What  is  our  turning  our  backs 
upon  this  gift  but  a  low  opinion  of  it  ?  as  though  the  richest  jewel 
01  heaven  were  not  so  valuable  as  a  swinish  pleasure  on  earth,  and 
deserved  to  be  treated  at  no  other  rate  than  if  mere  ofGetls  had  been 
presented  to  us.  The  plain  language  of  it  is,  that  there  were  no  gra* 
cious  intentions  for  our  welfare  in  this  present ;  and  that  he  is  not 
as  good,  in  the  mission  of  his  Son,  as  he  would  induce  us  to  imagine, 
linpenitence  is  also  an  abuse  of  this  goodness,  either  by  presump- 
tion, as  if  God  would  entertain  rebels  that  bid  defiance  against  him 
with  the  same  respect  that  he  doth  his  prostrate  and  weeping  sup* 
phants ;  that  he  will  have  the  same  regard  to  the  swine  as  to  the 
children,  and  lodge  them  in  the  same  habitation ;  or  it  speaks  a  sus- 
picion of  God  as  a  deceitful  Master,  one  of  a  pretended,  not  a  real 
coodness,  that  makes  promises  to  mock  men,  ia.nd  invitations  to  de- 
hide  them:  that  he  is  an  implacable  tyrant,  rather  than  a  good 
Father ;  a  rigid,  not  a  kind  Being,  delightftil  only  to  mark  our  faults, 
and  overlook  our  services. 

4th.  The  goodness  of  God  is  contemned  by  a  distrust  of  his  provi- 
dence. As  all  trust  in  him  supposeth  him  good,  so  all  distrust  of 
him  supposeth  him  evil ;  either  without  goodness  to  exert  his  power, 
or  without  power  to  display  his  goodness.  Job  seems  to  have  a  spice 
of  this  in  his  complaint  (Job  xxx.  20),  "I  cry  unto  thee,  and  thou 
dost  not  hear  me;  I  stand  up,  and  thou  regardest  me  not."  It  is  a 
fame  of  the  serpent's  venom,  first  breathed  into  man,  to  suspect  him 
of  crueltf,  severity,  regardlessness,  even  under  the  daily  evidences 
of  his  good  disposition :  and  it  is  ordinary  not  to  be]*«0ve  him  when 
he  speaks,  nor  credit  him  when  he  acts ;  to  question  t)ie  goodness  of 
his  precepts,  and  misinterpret  the  kindness  of  his  providence ;  as  if 
they  were  designed  for  the  supports  of  a  tyranny,  and  the  deceit  of 
the  miserable*    Thus  the  Israehtcd  thought  their  miracidous  deliver* 
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anoe  from  Egypt,  and  the  placing  them  in  security  in  the  wildemefis, 
was  intended  only  to  pound  them  up  for  a  slaughter  (Numb.  xiv.  3) : 
thus  they  defiled  the  lustre  of  Divme  goodness  which  thoy  had  so 
highly  experimented,  and  placed  not  that  confidence  in  him  which 
was  due  to  so  frequent  a  Benefactor,  and  thereby  crucified  the  rich 
kindness  of  God,  as  Genebrard  translates  the  word  "  limited"  (Ps. 
IxxviiL  41).  It  is  also  a  jealousy  of  Divine  goodness,  when  we  seek 
to  deliver  ourselves  from  our  straits  by  unlawful  ways,  as  though 
God  had  not  kindness  enough  to  deliver  us  without  committing  evil. 
Whatl  did  God  make  a  world,  and  all  creatures  in  it,  to  think  of 
th5m  no  more,  not  to  concern  himself  in  their  affairs  ?  If  he  be 
good,  he  is  diffusive,  and  delights  to  communicate  himself;  and  what 
subjects  should  there  be  &r  it,  but  those  that  seek  him,  and  implore 
his  assistance  ?  It  is  an  indignity  to  Divine  bounty  to  have  such 
mean  thoughts  of  it,  that  it  should  be  of  a  nature  contrary  to  that  of 
his  works,  which,  ■  the  better  they  are,  the  more  diffusive  they  are. 
Doth  a  man  distrust  that  the  sun  will  not  shine  any  more,  or  the 
earth  not  bring  forth  its  fruit?  Doth  he  distrust  the  goodness  of  an 
approved  medicine  for  the  expelling  his  distemper  ?  .  K  we  distrust 
those  things,  should  we  not  render  ourselves  ridiculous  and  sottish  ? 
and  if  we  distrust  the  Creator  of  those  things,  do  we  not  make  our- 
selves contemners  of  his  goodness  ?  If  his  caring  for  us  be  a  princi- 
?al  argument  to  move  us  to  cast  our  care  upon  him,  as  it  is  1  ret  v. 
,  "  Casting  your  care  upon  him,  for  he  cares  for  you ;''  then,  if  we 
cast  not  our  care  upon  him,  it  is  a  denial  of  his  gracious  care  of  us, 
as  if  he  regarded  not  what  becomes  of  us.  r 

6th.  We  do  contemn  or  abuse  his  goodness  by  omissions  of  duty. 
These  sometimes  spring  from  injurious  conceits  of  God,  which  end 
in  desperate  resolutions.  It  was  the  crime  of  a  good  prophet  in  his 
passion  (2  Kings  vi.  33) ;  "  This  evil  is  of  the  Lord,  why  should  I 
wait  on  the  Lord  any  longer?"  God  designs  nothing  but  mischief 
to  us,  and  we  will  seek  him  no  longer.  And  the  complaint  of  those 
in  Malachi  (Mai.  iii.  14)  is  of  the  same  nature ;  "  Ye  have  said,  It  ia 
vain  to  serve  God ;  and  what  profit  is  it  that  we  have  kept  his  ordi- 
nances?" We  have  all  this  while  served  a  hard  Master,  not  a  Bene* 
factor,  and  have  not  been  answered  with  advantages  proportionable 
to  our  services ;  we  have  met  with  a  hand  too  niggardly  to  dispense 
that  reward  which  is  due  to  the  largeness  of  our  offerings.  When 
men  will  not  lifl  up  their  eyes  to  heaven,  and  solicit  nothing  but  the 
contrivance  of  their  own  brain,  and  the  industry  of  their  own  heads, 
thev  disown  Divine  goodness,  and  approve  themselves  as  their  own 
gods,  and  the  spring  of  their  own  prosperity.  Those  that  run  not  to 
God  in  their  necessity,  to  crave  his  support,  deny  eitfier  the  arm  of 
his  power,  or  the  disposition  of  his  will,  to  sustain  and  deliver  them : 
they  must  have  very  mean  sentiments,  or  none  at  all,  of  this  perfec- 
tion, or  think  him  either  too  empty  to  fill  them,  or  too  churlish  to 
relieve  them ;  that  he  is  of  a  narrow  and  contracted  temper,  and  that 
they  may  sooner  expect  to  be  made  better  and  happier  by  anything 
else  than  by  him :  and  as  we  contemn  his  goodness  by  a  totai  omis* 
sion  of  those  duties  which  respect  our  own  advantage  and  supply,  as 
prayer ;  so  we  contemn  him  as  the  chiefest  good,  by  an  omission  of 
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tlje  duo  manner  of  any  act  of  worship  which  is  desimed  purely  for 
the  acknowledgment  of  him.  As  every  omission  of  the  material  part 
of  a  duty  is  a  denial  of  his  sovereignty  as  commanding  it,  so  every 
omission  of  the  manner  of  it,  not  performing  it  with  due  esteem  and 
valuation  of  him,  a  surrender  of  all  the  powers  of  our  soul  to  him,  is 
a  denial  of  him  aa  the  most  amiable  object.  But  certainly  to  omit 
those  addresses  to  God  which  his  precept  enjoins,  and  his  excellency 
deserves,  speaks  this  language,  that  they  can  be  well  enough,  and  do 
well  enough,  without  God,  and  stand  in  no  need  of  his  goodness  to 
maintain  them.  The  neglect  or  refusal  in  a  malefactor  to  supplicate 
for  his  pardon,  is  a  wrong  to,  and  contempt  of,  the  prince's  goodness: 
either  implying  that  he  hath  not  a  goodness  in  his  nature  worthy 
of  an  ad(u*ess,  or  that  he  scorns  to  be  obliged  to  him  for  any  exercise 
of  it. 

6th.  The  goodness  of  God  is  contemned,  or  abused,  in  relying  upon 
our  services  to  procure  God's  good  will  io  us.  As,  when  we  stand 
in  need  either  of  some  particular  mercy,  or  special  assistance ;  when 
pressures  are  heavy,  and  we  have  little  hopes  of  ease  in  an  ordinary 
way ;  when  the  devotions  in  course  have  not  prevailed  for  what  we 
want;  we  engage  ourselves  by  extraordinary  vows  and  promises  to 
God,  hereby  to  open  that  gooaness  which  seems  to  be  locked  up  from 
us.k  Sometimes,  indeed,  vows  may  proceed  from  a  sole  desire  to 
engage  ourselves  to  God,  from  a  sense  of  the  levity  and  inconstancy 
of  our  spirits ;  binding  ourselves  to  God  by  something  more  sacred 
and  inviolable  than  a  common  resolution.  But  many  times  the 
vowing  the  building  of  a  temple,  endowing  a  hospital,  giving  so 
much  in  alms  if  G(Ja  will  free  tnem  from  a  fit  of  sictness,  and  spin 
out  the  thread  of  their  lives  a  little  longer  (as  hath  been  frequent 
among  the  Romanists),  arises  from  an  opinion  of  laziness  and  a  sel- 
fishness in  the  Divine  goodness ;  that  it  must  be  squeezed  out  by 
some  solemn  promises  of  returns  to  him,  before  it  will  exercise  itseli 
to  take  their  parts.  Popular  vows  are  often  the  effects  of  an  igno- 
rance of  the  free  and  bubbUng  nature  of  this  perfection  of  the  gener- 
ousness  and  royalty  of  Divine  goodness :  as  if  God  were  of  a  mean 
and  mechanic  temper,  not  to  part  with  anything  unless  he  were  in 
some  measure  paid  for  it ;  and  of  so  bad  a  nature  as  not  to  give  pas- 
sage to  any  kindness  to  his  creature  without  a  bribe.  It  implies  also 
that  he  is  of  an  ignorant  as  well  as  contracted  goodness ;  that  he  hath 
so  little  understanding,  and  so  much  weakness  of  judgment,  as  to  be 
taken  with  such  trifles,  and  ceremonial  courtships,  and  little  prom- 
ises ;  and  meditated  only  low  designs,  in  imparting  his  bounty :  it 
IS  just  as  if  a  malefactor  should  speak  to  a  prince, — Sir,  if  you  will 
but  bestow  a  pardon  upon  me,  and  prevent  the  death  I  have  merited 
for  this  crime,  I  will  give  you  this  rattle.  All  vows  made  with  such 
a  temper  of  spirit  to  God,  are  as  injurious  and  abusive  to  his  good- 
ness, as  any  man  will  judge  such  an  offer  to  be  to  a  majestic  and 
gracious  prince ;  as  if  it  were  a  trading,  not  a  free  and  royal  good- 
ness. 

7th.  The  goodness  of  God  is  abused  when  we  give  up  our  souls 
and  affections  to  those  benefits  we  have  from  God ;  when  we  make 
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.those  things  God^s  rivals,  which  were  seat  to  woo  us  for  him,  and 
offer  those  -affections  to  the  presents  themselves,  which  they  weie 
sent  to  solicit  for  the  Master.  This  is  done,  when  either  we  place 
our  trust  in  them,  or  glue  our  choicest  affections  to  them.  This 
charge  God  brings  against  Jerusalem,  the  trusting  in  her  own  beauty, 
glory,  and  strength,  though  it  was  a  comeliness  put  upon  her  by 
God  (Ezek.  xvi.  14, 15).  When  a  little  sunshine  of  prosperity  brealcs 
out  upon  us,  we  are  apt  to  grasp  it  with  so  much  eagerness  and 
closeness,  as  if  we  had  no  other  foundation  to  settle  ourselves  upon, 
no  other  being  that  might  challenge  fix)m  us  our  sole  dependence. 
And  the  love  of  ourselves,  and  of  creatures  above  Goo,  is  very 
natural  to  us :  "  Lovers  of  themselves,  and  lovers  of  pleasure 
more  than  of  God"  (2  Tim.  iiL  2,  4).  Self-love  is  the  root,  and 
the  love  of  pleasures  the  top  branch,  that  mounts  its  head  high- 
est against  heaVen.  It  is  for  the  love  of  the  world  that  the  dangers 
of  the  sea  are  passed  over,  that  men  descend  into  the  bowela 
of  the  earth,  pass  nights  without  sleep,  undertake  suits  without  in- 
termission, wade  through  many  inconveniences,  venture  their  soula^ 
and  contemn  God ;  in  those  things  men  glory,  and  foolishly  grow 
proud  by  them,  and  think  themselves  safe  and  happy  in  thenu* 
Now  to  love  ourselves  above  Gk)d,  is  to  own  ourselves  better  than 
God,  and  that  we  transcend  him  in  an  amiable  goodness ;  or,  if  we 
love  ourselves  equal  with  God,  it  at  least  manifests  that  we  think' 
God  no  better  than  ourselves ;  and  think  ourselves  our  own  chief 
good,  and  deny  anything  above  us  to  outstrip  us  in  goodness,  where- 
by to  deserve  to  be  the  centre  of  our  affections  and  actions,  and  to 
love  any  other  creature  above  him,  is  to  concKide  some  defect  in 
God ;  that  he  hath  not  so  much  goodness  in  his  own  nature  as  that 
creature  hath,  to  complete  our  felicity ;  that  Gtod  is  a  slighter  thing 
than  that  creature,  it  is  to  account  God,  what  all  the  things  in  the 
world  are, — an  imaginary  happiness,  a  goodness  of  clay ;  and  them 
what  God  is, — a  Supreme  Goodness.  It  is  to  value  the  goodness  of 
a  drop  above  that  of  the  spring,  and  the  goodness  of  the  spark 
above  that  of  the  sun.  As  if  the  bounty  of  God  were  of  a 
less  alloy  than  the  advantages  we  immediately  receive  from  the  hands 
of  a  silly  worm.  By.  how  much  the  better  we  think  a  creature  to  be, 
and  place  our  affections  chiefly  upon  it,  by  so  much  the  more  defi- 
cient and  indigent  we  conclude  God ;  for  God  wants  so  much  in  our 
conception,  as  the  other  thing  hath  goodness  above  him  in  our 
thoughts.  Thus  is  God  lessened  below  the  creature,  as  if  he  had  a 
mixture  of  evil  in  him,  and  were  capable  of  an  imperfect  goodness. 
He  that  esteems  the  sun  that  shines  upon  him,  the  clothes  that  warm* 
him,  the  food  that  nourisheth  him,  or  any  other  benefit  above  the 
Donor,  regards  them  as  more  comely  and  useful  than  God  himself; 
and  behaves  himself  as  if  he  were  more  obliged  to  them  than  to  God, 
who  bestowed  those  advantageous  qualities  upon  them. 

8th.  The  Divine  goodness  is  contemned,  m  sinning  more  fineely 
upon  the  account  of  that  goodness,  and  employing  God's  benefits  in 
a  drudgery  for  our  lusts.  This  is  a  treachery  to  his  goodness,  to 
make  his  benefits  serve  for  an  end  quite  contrary  tn  that  for  whidh 
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he  sent  them.  As  if  God  had  been  plentiful  in  his  blessings,  to  hiie 
them  to  be  m4>re  fierce  in  their  rebellions,  and  fed  them  to  no  other 
purpose,  but  that  they  might  more  strongly  kick  against  him ;  this 
IS  the  fruit  which  corrupt  nature  producetb.  Thus  the  Egyptians, 
who  had  so  fertile  a  country,  prove  unthankful  to  the  Creator,  by 
adoring  the  meanest  creatures,  and  putting  the  sceptre  of  the  Monarch 
of  the  world  into  the  hands  of  the  sottishest  and  cruellest  beastsi. 
And  the  Romans  multiply  their  idols,  as  God  multiplied  their  vic- 
tories. This  is  also  the  complaint  of  God  concerning  Israel :  "  She 
did  not  know  that  I  gave  her  com,  and  wine,  and  oD,  and  multiplied 
her  silver  and  gold,  which  they  prepared  for  Baal"  (Hos.  u.  8). 
They  ungratefully  employed  the  blessings  of  God  in  the  worship  of 
an  idol  against  the  will  of  the  Donor.  &>  in  Hos.  x.  1 ;  "  According 
to  the  multitude  of  his  fruit,  he  hath  increased  the  altars.;  according 
to  the  goodness  of  his  land,  they  have  made  goodly  Images."  They 
followed  their  own  inventions  with  the  strength  of  my  outward  bless- 
ings ;  as  their  wealth  increased,  they  increased  the  ornaments  of 
their  images ;  so  that  what  were  before  of  wood  and  stone,  they  ad- 
vanced to  gold  and  silver.  And  the  like  complaint  you  may  see 
Ezek.  16,  17.  Thus, 

[1.]  The  benefits  of  God  are  abused  to  pride,  when  men  standing 
upon  a  higher  ground  of  outward  prosperity,  vaunt  it.  loftily  above 
their  neighbors ;  the  common  &ult  of  those  that  enjoy  a  worldly 
sunshine,  which  the  apostle  observes  in  his  direction  to  Timothy ; 
"  Charge  them  that  are  rich  in  this  world,  that  they  be  not  high- 
minded"  (1  Tim.  vL  17).  It  is  an  ill  use  of  Divine  blessings  to  oe 
filled  by  them  with  pride  and  wind.    Also, 

[2.]  When  men  abuse  plenty  to  ease ;  oecause  they,  have  abun- 
dance, spend  their  time  in  idleness,  and  make  no  other  use  of  Divine 
benefits  than  to  trifle  away  their  time,  andbe  utterly  useless  to  the  world. 

[3.]  When  they  also  abuse  peace  and  other  blessing  to  security : 
as  they  which  would  not  believe  the  threatenings  of  juc^ment,  ana 
the  storm  coming  from  a  &r  country,  because  the  Lord  was  in  Sion, 
and  her  King  in  her;  "  Is  not  the  Lord  in  Sion,  is  not  her  King  in 
her"  (Jer.  viii,  19)  ?  thinking  they  might  continue  their  progress  in 
their  sin,  because  they  had  the  temple,  the  seat  of  the  Divine  glory, 
Sion,  and  the  promise  of  an  everlasting  kingdom  to  David ;  abusing 
the  promise  of  God  to  presumption  and  security,  and  turning  the 
grace  of  God  into  wantonness. 

[4.]  Again,  when  thev  abuse  the  bounty  of  God  to  sensuality  and 
luxury,  misemploying  tne  provisions  Goa  gives  them,  in  resolving 
to  live  like  beasts,  when  by  a  good  improvement  of  them,  they  might 
attain  the  life  of  angels.  Thus  is  the  light  of  the  sun  abused  to  con- 
duct them,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  aoused  to  enable  them  to  their 
Erodigious  debauchery :  as  we  do,  saith  one,  with  the  Thames,  which 
rings  us  in  provision,  and  we  soil  it  with  our  rubbish."*  The  more 
Gk>d  sows  his  gifts,  the  more  we  sow  our  cockle  and  darnel.  Thus 
we  malco  our  outward  happiness  the  most  unhappy  part  of  onr  lives,  and 
by  the  strength  of  Divine  blessings,  exceed  all  laws  of  reason  and 
^gion  too.    How  unworthy  a  carriage  is  this,  to  use  the  express* 

■■  YouDg,  of  Affliction,  p.  84. 
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ious  of  Divine  goodness  as  occasions  of  a  gnsater  outrage  and  affironi 
of  him ;  when  we  stab  his  honor  by  those  instruments  he  puts  into 
our  hands  to  glorify  him  I  as  if  a  iavorite  should  turn  that  sword 
into  the  bowels  of  his  prince,  wherewith  he  knighted  him ;  and  a 
servant,  enriched  by  a  lord,  should  hire  by  that  wealth,  murderers 
to  take  away  his  life  1  How  brutish  is  it,  the  more  God  courts  ns 
with  his  blessings,  the  more  to  spurn  at  him  with  our  feet ;  like  the 
mule  that  lifts  up  his  heel  against  the  dam,  as  soon  as  ever  it  hath 
sucked  her  1  We  never  beat  God  out  of  our  hearts,  but  by  his  own 
gifts ;  he  receives  no  blows  from  men,  but  by  those  instruments  he 
gave  them  to  promote  their  happiness.  While  man  is  an  enjover, 
he  makes  Goa  a  loser,  by  his  own  blessings ;  inflames  his  rebellion 
by  those  benefits  wliich  should  kindle  his  love ;  and  runs  from  him 
bjr  the  strength  of  those  favors  which  should  endear  the  donor  to 
him :  "  Do  you  thus  requite  the  Lord,  0  foolish  people,  and  unwise  ?" 
is  the  expostulation  (Deut.  xxxii.  6.)  Divine  goodness  appears  in 
the  complaint  of  the  abuse  of  it,  in  giving  them  titles  below  their 
crime,  and  complaining  more  of  their  being  unfaithful  to  their  own 
interest,  than  enemies  to  his  glory  :  "  foolish  and  unwise"  in  negtect- 
ing  their  own  happiness ;  a  charge  below  the  crime,  which  deserved 
to  be  "  abominable,  ungrateful  people  to  a  prodigy."  All  this  car- 
riage towards  God,  is  as  if  a  man  should  knock  the  chinirgeon  on  the 
he^,  as  soon  as  he  hath  set  and  bound  up  his  dislocated  members. 
So  God  compares  the  imgratef ul  behavior  oif  the  Israelites  against 
him :  "  Though  I  have  bound  and  strengthened  their  arms,  yet  do 
they  imagine  mischief  against  me"  (Hos.  vii.  15) :  a  metaphor  taken 
from  a  cbirurgeon  that  applies  corroborating  plasters  to  a  broken  limb. 
9th.  We  contemn  the  goodness  of  God,  m  ascribing  our  benefits 
to  other  causes  than  Divine  goodness.  Thus  Isi-ael  ascribed  her  feli- 
city, plenty,  and  success,  to  her  idols,  as  "  rewards  which  her  lovers 
had  given  her"  (Hos.  ii.  5,  12).  And  this  charge  Daniel  brought 
home  upon  Belshazzar :  "  Thou  hast  praised  the  gods  of  silver,  and 
gold,  and  brass,  and  iron  ;  and  the  God  in  whose  hand  is  thy  bireath, 
and  whose  are  all  thy  ways,  hast  thou  not  glorified"  (Dan.  v.  23). 
The  God  who  hath  given  success  to  the  arms  of  thy  ancestors,  and 
conveyed  by  their  hands  so  large  a  dominion  to  thee,  thou  hast  not 
honored  in  the  same  rank  with  the  sordidest  of  thy  idols.  It  is  the 
same  case,  when  we  own  him  not  as  the  author  of  any  success  in  our 
affairs,  but  by  an  overweaning  conceit  of  our  own  sagacity,  applaud 
and  admire  ourselves,  and  overlook  the  hand  that  conducted  us,  and 
brought  our  endeavors  to  a  good  issue.  We  eclipse  the  glory  of  Di- 
vine goodness,  by  setting  the  crown  that  is  due  to  it  upon  the  head 
of  our  own  industry  ;  a  sacrilege  worse  than  Belshazzar*s  drinking 
of  wine  with  his  lords  and  concubines  in  the  sacred  vessels  pilfered 
from  the  temple ;  as  in  that  place  of  Daniel.  This  was  the  proud  vaunt 
of  the  Assyrian  conqueror,  for  which  God  threatens  to  punish  the 
fruit  of  his  stout  heart :  "  By  the  strength  of  my  hand,  I  have  done  it,  - 
and  by  my  wisdom ;  for  I  am  prudent ;"  and,  "  I  have  removed  the 
bounds  of  the  people,  and  have  robbed  their  treasures ;"  and,  "  I  have 
put  down  the  inhabitants  like  a  valiant  man"  (Isa.  x.  12-14).  Not  a 
word  of  Divine  goodness  and  assistance  in  all  this,  but  applauding 
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his  own  courage  and  conduct  This  is  a  robbing  of  God,  to  set  up 
ourselves,  and  making  Divine  goodness  a  footstool,  to  ascend  into 
his  throne.  And  as  it  is  unjust,  so  it  is  ridiculous,  to  ascribe  to  our- 
selves, or  instruments,  the  chief  honor  of  any  work ;  as  ridiculous 
as  if  a  soldier,  after  a  victory,  should  erect  an  altar  to  the  honor  of 
his  sword ;  or  an  artificer  offer  sacrifices  to  the  tools  whereby  he  com* 
pleted  some  excellent  and  useful  invention :  a  practice  that  every 
rational  man  would  disdain,  where  he  should  see  it.  It  is  a  discard- 
ing any  thoughts  of  the  goodness  of  God,  when  we  imagine,  that 
we  chiefly  owe  anything  in  this  world  to  our  own  industry  or  wit, 
to  friends  or  means,  as  though  Divine  goodness  did  not  open  its  hand 
to  interest  itself  in  our  affairs,  support  our  ability,  direct  our  coun- 
sels, and  mingle  itself  with  anything  we  do,  God  is  the  principal 
author  of  any  advantage  that  accrues  to  us,  of  any  wise  resolution 
we  fix  upon,  or  any  proper  way  we  take  to  compass  it ;  no  man  can 
be  wise  m  opposition  to  God,  act  wisely,  or  well  without  him ;  his 
goodness  inspires  men  with  generous  and  magnificent  counsels,  and 
lumisheth  them  with  fit  and  proportionable  means ;  when  he  with- 
draws his  hand,  men's  heads  grow  foolish,  and  their  hands  feeble ; 
folly  and  weakness  drop  upon  them,  as  darkness  upon  the  world 
upon  the  removal  of  the  sun ;,  it  is  an  abuse  of  Divine  goodness  not 
to  own  it,  but  erect  an  idol  in  its  place.  Ezra  was  of  another  mind 
when  he  ascribed  to  the  good  hana  of  God  the  "  providing  ministers 
for  the  temple,"  and  not  to  his  own  care  and  diligence  (chap.  viii.  18) ; 
and  Nehemiah,  the  "  success  he  had  with  the  king"  in  the  behalf  of 
his  nation,  and  not  solely  to  his  favor  with  the  prince,  or  the  arts  he 
osed  to  please  him  (chap.  ii.  8). 

2.  The  second  information  is  this :  If  God  be  so  good,  it  is  a  cer- 
tain argument  that  man  is  fallen  from  his  original  state.  It  is  the 
complaint  of  man,  sometimes,  that  other  creatures  have  more  of 
earthly  happiness  than  men  have ;  live  freer  from  cares  and  trouble, 
and  are  not  racked  with  that  solicitousness  and  anxiety  as  man  is : 
have  not  such  distempers  to  embitter  their  lives.  It  is  a  good  ground 
for  man  to  look  into  himself,  and  consider  whether  he  hath  not,  some 
ways  or  other,  disobliged  God  more  than  other  creatures  can  possi/- 
bly  do.  We  often  find  that  the  creatures  men  have  need  of  in  this 
state,  do  not  answer  the  expectation  of  man :  "Cursed  be  the  ground 
for  thy  sake"  (Gen.  iii.  17).  A  fruitful  land  is  made  barren ;  thorns 
and  thistles  triumph  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  instead  of  good  fruit 
Is  it  likely  that  that  goodness,  which  is  as  infinite  as  his  power,  and 
knows  no  more  limits  than  his  Almightiness,  should  imprint  so  many 
scars  upon  the  world,  if  he  had  not  been  heinously  provoked  by  some 
miscarriage  of  his  creature  ?  Infinite  Goodness  could  never  move 
Infinite  Justice  to  inflict  punishment  upon  creatures,  if  thev  had  not 
highly  merited  it ;  we  cannot  think  that  any  creature  was  olemished 
with  a  principle  of  disturbance,  as  it  came  first  out  of  the  hand  of 
God.  AH  things  were  certainly  settled  in  a  due  order  and  depend- 
ence upon  One  another ;  nothing  could  be  ungrateful  and  unuseful 
to  man  by  the  original  law  of  their  creation ;  if  there  had,  it  had  not 
been  goodness,  but  evil  and  baseness,  that  had  created  the  world. 
W^hen  we  see,  therefore,  the  course  of  nature  overturned,  the  order 
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Divine  goodness  had  placed,  disturbed ;  and  the  creatures  pronoun 
eed  good  and  useful  to  man,  employed  as  instruments  of  vengeance 
igainst  him ;  we  must  conclude  some  horrible  blot  upon  human  na- 
ture, and  very  odious  to  a  God  of  infinite  goodness ;  and  that  this 
blot  was  dashed  upon  man  by  himself,  and  his  own  fault ;  for  it  is 
repugnant  to  the  infinite  goodness  of  God  to  put  into  the  creature  a 
sinning  nature,  to  hurry  him  into  sin,  and  then  punish  him  for  that 
which  he  had  impressed  upon  him.  The  goodness  of  God  incUnea 
him  to  love  goodness  wherever  he  finds  it ;  and  not  to  punish  any 
that  have  not  deserved  it  by  their  own  crimes.  The  curse  we  there- 
fore see  the  creatures  groan  under,  the  disorders  in  nature,  the  IruS" 
trating  the  expectations  of  man  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  plenti- 
fill  harvests,  the  trouble  he  is  continually  exposed  to  in  the  world, 
which  tedders  down  his  spirit  from  more  generous  employments, 
shows  that  man  is  not  what  he  was  when  Divine  goodness  first 
erected  him  ;  but  hath  admitted  into  his  nature  something  more  un- 
comely in  the  eye  of  God  ;  and  so  heinous,  that  it  puts  his  goodness 
sometimes  to  a  stand,  and  makes  him  lay  aside  the  blessings  his  hand 
was  filled  with,  to  take  up  the  arms  of  vengeance,  where¥rith  to  fight 
against  the  world.  Divine  goodness  would  have  secured  his  crea- 
tures from  any  such  invasions,  and  never  used  those  things  against 
man,  which  he  designed  in  the  first  frame  for  man's  service,  were 
there  not  some  detestable  disorder  risen  in  the  nature  of  man  which 
makes  God  withhold  his  liberality  and  change  the  dispensation  of 
his  numerous  benefits  into  legions  of  judgments.  The  consideration 
of  the  Divine  goodness,  which  is  a  notion  that  man  naturally  con- 
cludes to  be  inseparable  from  the  Deity,  would,  to  an  unbiassed  rea- 
son, verify  the  history  of  those  punishments  settled  upon  man  in  the 
third  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  make  the  whole  seem  more  probable 
to  reason  at  the  first  relation.  This  instruction  naturally  flows  (rom 
the  doctrine  of  Divine  goodness :  if  God  be  so  good,  it  is  a  certain 
argument  that  man  is  fallen  from  his  original  state. 

3.  The  third  information  is  this :  If  God  be  infinitely  good,  there 
can  be  no  just  complaint  against  God,  if  men  be  punished  for  abus- 
ing his  goodness.  Man  had  nothing,  nay,  it  was  impossible  he  could 
have  anything,  from  Infinite  Goodness  to  disoblige  him,  but  to  en- 
gage him.  God  never  did,  nay,  never  could,  draw  his  sword  against 
man,  till  man  had  slighted  him  and  afironted  him  by  the  strength 
of  his  own  bounty.  It  is  by  this  God  doth  justify  his  severest  pro- 
ceedings against  men,  and  very  seldom  charges  them  with  any  else 
as  the  matter  of  their  provocations  (Hos.  ii.  9) :  "Therefore  will  I 
return,  and  take  away  my  com  in  the  time  thereof,  and  my  wine  in 
the  season  thereof,  and  wiU  recover  my  wool  and  my  flax."  And 
in  Ezek.  xvi.,  after  he  had  drawn  out  a  bill  of  complaint  against 
them,  and  inserted  only  the  abuse  of  his  benefits,  as  a  justification 
of  what  he  intended  to  do ;  he  concludes  (ver.  27),  "  Behold,  there- 
fore, I  have  stretched  out  my  hand  over  tnee,  and  diminished  thy 
ordinaiy  food,  and  delivered  thee  unto  the  will  of  them  that  hate 
thee."  When  men  suJBFer,  they  sufier  justly ;  they  were  not  con- 
strained by  any  violence,  or  forced  by  any  necessitjr,  nor  provoked 
by  any  ill  usage,  to  turn  head  against  God|  but  broke  tiie  bands  of 
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the  stion^est  obligations  and  most  tender  allurementa  What  man. 
what  devil,  can  Justly  blame  Qod  for  punishing  them,  after  they  haa 
been  so  intolerably  bold,  as  to  fly  in  the  face  of  that  goodness  that 
had  obliged  them,  by  giving  them  beings  of  a  higher  elevation  than 
to  inferior  creatures,  and  fiirnishing  them  with  sufficient  strength  to 
continue  in  their  first  habitation  ?  Man  seems  to  have  less  reason  to 
Accuse  God  of  rigor  than  devils ;  since,  after  his  unreasonable  re- 
volt, a  more  express  goodness  tjian  that  which  created  him  hath  soli- 
cited him  to  repentance,  courted  him  by  melting  promises  and  ex- 
postulations, added  undeniable  arguments  of  bounty,  and  drawn  out 
the  choicest  treasures  of  heaven,  in  the  gift  of  his  Son,  to  prevail 
over  men's  perversity.  And  yet  man,  after  he  might  arrive  to  the 
height  and  happiness  of  an  angel,  will  be  fond  of  continuing  in  the 
meanness  and  misery  of  a  devil ;  and  more  strongly  link  himself  to 
the  society  of  the  damned  spirits,  wherein,  by  his  first  rebellion,  he 
had  incorporated  himself.  W  ho  can  blame  6od  for  vindicating  hi* 
own  goooness  from  such  desperate  contempts,  and  the  extreme  in- 
gratitude of  man  ?  If  God  be  good,  it  is  our  happiness  to  adhere  to 
him ;  if  we  depart  from  him,  we  depart  from  goodness ;  and  if  evU 
happen  to  us,  we  cannot  blame  God,  but  ourselves,  for  our  depar- 
tnre.o  Why  are  men  happy  ?  because  they  cleave  to  God.  Why 
are  men  miserable  ?  because  they  recede  from  God.  It  is  then  our 
own  fault  that  we  are  miserable ;  God  cannot  be  charged  with  any 
injustice  if  we  be  miserable,  since  his  goodness  gave*means  to  pre- 
vent it,  and  aftierwards  added  means  to  recover  us  from  it,  but  all 
despised  h^  us.  The  doctrine  of  Divine  goodness  justifies  every 
stone  laid  in  the  foundation  of  hell,  and  every  spark  in  that  burn- 
ing furnace,  since  it  is  for  the  abuse  of  infinite  goodness  that  it  was 
kindled. 

4-  The  fourth  information :  Here  is  a  certain  argument,  both  for 
God's  fitness  to  govern  the  world,  and  his  actual  government  of  it 

(1.)  This  renders  him  fit  for  the  government  of  the  world,  and 
gives  him  a  full  title  to  it.  This  perfection  doth  the  Psalmist  cele- 
brate throughout  the  107th  Psalm,  where  he  declares  God's  works  of 
providence  (ver.  8,  15,  21,  32).  Power  without  goodneas  would  de- 
face, instead  of  preserving;  ruin  is  the  fruit  of  rigor  without  kind- 
ness; but  God,  because  of  his  infinite  and  immutable  goodness, 
cannot  do  anything  unworthy  of  himself,  and  uncomely  in  itself,  or 
destructive  to  any  moral  goodness  in  the  creature.  It  is  impossible 
he  should  do  anything  that  is  base,  or  act  anything  but  for  the  best, 
because  he  ia  essentially  and  naturally,  ana,  therefore,  necessarily 
good«  As  a  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  bad  fruit,  so  a  good  God 
cannot  produce  evil  acts,  no  more  than  a  pure  beam  of  the  sun  can 
engender  so  much  as  a  mite  of  darkness,  or  infinite  heat  produce  any 
particle  of  cold.  As  God  is  so  much  light,  that  he  can  oe  no  dark- 
ness, so  he  is  so  much  good,  that  he  can  have  no  evil;  and  because 
there  is  no  evil  in  him,  nothing  simply  evil  can  be  produced  by  him. 
Since  he,  is  good  by  nature,  all  evil  is  against  his  nature,  and  God 
can  do  nothing  against  his  nature ;  it  would  be  a  part  of  impotence 
in  him  to  will  that  which  is  evil ;  and,  therefore,  the  misery  man 

•  Petay.  Theolog.  Dogmat  VoL  L  p.  407. 
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feels,  as  well  as  the  sin  whereby  he  deserves  that  misery,  an;  said  tc 
be  from  himself  (Hos.  xiii.  9) :  "  O  Israel,  thou  hast  destroyed  thy- 
self!"  And  though  God  sends  judgments  upon  the  world,  we  have 
shown  these  to  be  intended  for  the  support  and  vindication  of  his 
goodness.  And  Hezekiah  judged  no  otherwise,  when,  after  the 
threatening  of  the  devastation  of  his  house,  the  plundering  his  treas- 
ures, and  captivity  of  his  posterity,  he  replies,  "  Good  is  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  which  thou  hast  spoken"  (Jsa.  xxxix.  8).  God  cannot  act 
anything  that  is  base  and  cruel,  because  his  goodness  is  as  infinite  as 
his  power,  and  his  power  acts  nothing  but  what  his  wisdom  directs, 
and  his  goodness  moves  him  to.  Wisdom  is  the  head  in  government, 
omniscience  the  eye,  power  the  arm,  and  goodness  the  heart  and 
spirit  in  them,  that  animates  all. 

(2.)  As  goodness  renders  Him  fit  to  govern  the  worlds  so  God  doth 
actually  govern  the  world.  Can  we  understand  this  perfection  aright, 
and  yet  imagine  that  he  is  of  so  morose  a  disposition  as  to  neglect 
the  care  of  his  creatures?  that  his  excellency,  which  was  displayed 
in  framing  the  world,  should  withdraw  and  wrap  up  itself  in  his  own 
bosom,  without  looking  out,  and  darting  itself  out  in  the  disposal 
of  them  ?  Can  that  which  moved  him  first  to  erect  a  world,  sutfer 
him  to  be  unmindful  of  his  own  work?  Would  h^  design  first  to 
display  it  in  creation,  and  afterwards  obscure  the  honor  of  it?  That 
cannot  be  entitled  an  infinite  permanent  goodness,  which  should  be 
so  indifferent  as  to  let  the  creatures  tumble  together  as  they  please, 
without  any  order,  after  he  had  moulded  them  in  his  hand.  li  good- 
ness be  diffusive  and  communicative  of  itself,  can  it  consist  with  the 
nature  of  it,  to  extend  itself  to  the  giving  the  creatures  being,  and 
then  withdraw  and  contract  itself,  not  caring  what  becomes  of  them? 
It  is  the  nature  of  goodness,  after  it  hath  communicated  itselli  to  en- 
large its  channels ;  that  fountain  that  springs  up  in  a  little  hollow 
part  of  the  earth,  doth  in  a  short  progress  increase  its  streams,  and 
widen  the  passages  through  which  it  runs ;  it  would  be  a  blemish  to 
Divine  goodness,  if  it  did  desert  what  it  made,  and  leave  things  to 
wild  confusions,  which  would  be,  if  a  good  hand  did  not  manage 
them,  and  a  good  mind  preside  over  them.  This  is  the  lesaon  in- 
tended to  us  by  all  his  judgments  (Dan,  iv.  17),  "  That  the  living 
may  know  that  the  Most  High  rules  in  the  kingdoms  of  men,"  If 
he  doth  not  actually  govern  the  world,  he  must  have  devolved  it 
somewhere,  either  to  men  or  angels ;  not  to  men,  who  naturally  want 
a  goodness  and  wisdom  to  govern  themselves,  much  more  to  govern 
others  exactly.  And,  besides  the  misinterpretations  of  actions,  thej 
are  liable  to  the  want  of  patience,  to  bear  with  the  provocations  of 
the  world ;  since  some  of  the  best  at  one  time  in  the  world,  and,  in  the 
greatest  example  of  meekness  and  sweetness,  woidd  have  kindled  a 
fire  in  heaven  to  have  consumed  the  Samaritans,  for  no  other  aflSxjnt 
than  a  non-entertainment  of  their  Master  and  themselves  (Luke  ix. 
64).  Nor  hath  he  committed  the  disposal  of  things  to  angels,  either 
good  c»r  bad ;  though  he  useth  them  as  instruments  in  his  govern 
ment,  yet  they  are  not  the  jjrincipal  pQots  to  steer  the  world.  Bad 
angels  certainly  are  not ;  they  would  make  continual  ravages,  med- 
itate ruin,  never  defeat  their  own  counselsi  which  they  manage  by  tba 
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wicked  as  the  instmineiits  in  the  world,  nor  fill  their  spirits  with  dis* 
quiet  and  restlessness  when  they  are  engaged  in  some  ruinous  design, 
as  often  is  experienced :  nor  hath  he  committed  it  to  the  ffood  angels^ 
who,  for  aught  we  know,  are  not  more  numerous  than  the  evil  ones 
are ;  but  besides,  we  can  sca/cely  think  their  finite  nature  capable  of 
so  much  goodness,  as  to  bear  the  innumerable  debaucheries,  villanies, 
blasphemies,  vented  in  one  year,  one  week,  one  day,  one  hour. 
throughout  the  world ;  their  zeal  for  their  Creator  might  well  be 
supposed  to  move  them  to  testify  their  afiection  to  him  in  a  constant 
and  speedy  righting  of  hiB  injured  honor  upon  the  heads  of  the  of- 
fenders. The  evil  angels  have  too  much  craelty,  and  would  have 
no  care  of  justice,  but  take  pleasure  in  the  blood  of  the  most  inno- 
cent, as  well  as  the  most  criminal ;  and  the  good  angels  have  too 
little  tenderness  to  suflFer  so  many  crimes :  since  the  world,  therefore, 
continues  without  those  fioods  of  judgments,  which  it  daily  merits ; 
since,  notwithstanding  all  the  provocations,  the  order  of  it  is  pre- 
served ;  it  is  a  testimony  that  an  Infinite  Goodness  holds  the  helm  in 
his  hands,  and  spreads  its  warm  wings  over  it. 

5.  The  fifth  information  is  this :  Hence  we  may  infer  the  grpund 
of  all  religion ;  it  is  this  perfection  of  goodness.  As  the  goodness 
of  God  is  the  lustre  of  all  his  attributes,  so  it  is  the  foundation  and 
link  of  all  true  religious  worship :  the  natural  religion  of  the  hea- 
thens was  introduced  by  the  consideration  of  Divine  goodness,  in- 
the  being  he  had  bestowed  upon  them,  and  the  provisions  that  were 
made  for  them.  Divine  bounty  was  the  motive  to  erect  altars,  and 
present  sacrifices,  though  they  mistook  the  object  of  their  worship, 
and  offered  the  dues  of  the  Creator  to  the  instruments  whereby  he 
conveyed  his  benefits  to  them :  and  you  find,  that  the  religion  insti- 
tuted Dy  him  among  the  Jews,  was  enforced  upon  them  by  the  con- 
sideration of  their  miraculous  deliverance  from  Egypt,  the  preserva- 
tion of  them  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  enfeofiing  them  m  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  Every  act  of  bounty  and  success  the 
heathens  received,  moved  them  to  appoint  new  leasts,  and  repeat 
their  adorations  of  those  deities  they  thought  the  authors  and  promo- 
ters of  their  victories  and  welfare.  The  devil  did  not  mistake  the 
common  sentiment  of  the  world  in  Divine  service,  when  he  alleged 
to  God,  that  "Job  did  not  fear  him  for  nought,"  i.  e,  worship  him  for 
nothing  (Job  i.  9\  All  acts  of  devotion  take  their  rise  from  God's 
liberality,  either  from  what  they  have  or  from  what  they  hope ;  praise 
speaks  the  possession,  and  prayer  the  expectation,  of  some  benefit 
from  his  hand :  though  some  of  the  heathens  made  fear  to  be  the 
prime  cause  of  the  acknowledgment  and  worship  of  a  deity,  yet 
surely  something  else  besides  and  beyond  this  established  so  great  a 
thing  as  religion  in  the  world ;  an  ingenuous  religion  could  never 
have  been  bom  into  the  world  without  a  notion  of  goodness,  and 
would  have  g£lped  its  last  as  soon  as  this  notion  should  have  expired 
in  the  minds  of  men.  What  encouragement  can  fear  of  power  give, 
without  sense  of  goodness?  just  as  much  as  thunder  hath,  to  invite 
a  man  to  the  place  where  it  is  like  to  fall,  and  crush  him.  The  na 
tare  of  "  fear"  is  to  drive  from,  and  the  nature  of  "  goodness"  to  al- 
lore  to,  the  object:  the  Divine  thunders,  prodigies,  and  other  armies 
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of  his  .ostice  in  the  world,  which  are  the  marks  of  his  power,  couM 
conch  de  in  nothing  but  a  slavish  worship :  fear  alone  would  have 
made  men  blaspheme  the  Deity ;  instead  of  serving  him,  they  would 
have  fretted  against  him ;  they  might  have  offered  him  a  trembling 
worship ;  but  they  could  never  have,  in  their  minds,  thought  him 
worthy  of  an  adoration ;  they  would  rather  have  secretly  complained 
of  him,  and  cursed  him  in  their  heart,  than  inwarly  have  admired 
him :  the  issue  would  have  been  the  same,  which  Job*s  wife  advised 
him  to,  when  Gt)d  withdrew  his  protection  from  his  goods  and  body : 
"  Curse  God,  and  die"  (Job  ii.  9).  It  is  certainly  the  common  senti- 
ment of  men,  that  he  that  acts  cruelly  and  tyrannically,  is  not  worthy 
of  an  integrity  to  be  retained  towards  him  in  the  hearts  of  Ris  subjects: 
but  Job  fortifies  himself  against  this  temptation  from  his  bosom  friend, 
by  the  consideration  of  the  good  he  had  received  from  God,  which 
did  more  deserve  a  worship  from  him  than  the  present  evil  had  reason 
to  discourage  it.  Alas !  what  is  only  feared,  is  hated,  not  adored 
Would  any  seek  to  an  irreconcileable  enemy  ?  would  any  person  af* 
fectionately  list  himself  in  the  service  of  a  man  void  of  all  good  dis- 
position? woidd  any  distressed  person  put  up  a  petition  to  that 
prince,  who  never  gave  any  experiment  or  the  sweetness  of  his  na- 
ture, but  alwai^s  satiated  himself  with  the  blood  of  the  meanest  crim- 
inals ?  All  anection  to  service  is  rooted  up  when  hopes  of  receiving 
•good  are  extinguished :  there  could  not  be  a  spark  of  that  in  the 
world,  which  is  properly  called  religion,  without  a  notion  of  goodness; 
the  existence  of  God  is  the  first  pillar,  and  the  goodness  of  God  in 
rewarding  the  next,  upon  which  coming  to  him  (which  includes  all 
acts  of  devotion)  is  established  (Heb.  xi.  6);  "He  that  comes  unto 
God,  must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that 
diligently  seek  him :"  if  either  of  thpse  pillars  be  not  thought  to 
stand  firm,  all  religion  falls  to  the  ground.  It  is  this,  as  the  most 
agreeable  motive,  that  the  apostle  James  uses,  to  encourage  men's 
approach  to  God,  because  "  he  gives  .liberally,  and  upbraideth  not" 
(James  i.  6).  A  man  of  a  kind  heart  and  a  bountiful  hand  shall 
have  his  gate  thronged  with  suppliants,  who  sometimes  would  be 
willing  to  lay  down  their  lives ;  "  for  a  good  man  one  would  even 
dare  to  die:"  when  one  of  a  niggardly  or  tyrannical  temper  shall  be 
destitute  of  all  free  and  affectionate  applications.  What  eyes  would 
be  lifted  up  to  heaven  ?  what  hands  stretched  out,  if  there  were  not 
a  knowledge  of  goodness  there  to  enliven  their  hopes  of  speeding  in 
their  petitions  ?  Therefore  Christ  orders  our  prayers  to  be  directed 
to  God  as  a  Father,  which  is  a  title  of  tenderness,  as  well  as  a  "  Father 
in  heaven,"  a  mark  of  his  greatness ;  the  one  to  support  our  confi- 
dence, as  well  as  the  other  to  preserve  our  distance.  God  could  not 
be  ingenuously  adored  and  acknowlcdffed,  if  he  were  not  liberal  as 
well  as  powerful ;  the  goodness  of  Goa  is  the  foundation  of  all  in- 
genuous religion,  devotion  and  worship. 

6.  The  sixth  instruction :  The  goodness  of  God  renders  God 
amiable.  His  goodness  renders  him  beautiful,  and  his  beauty  ren 
ders  him  lovely;  both  are  linked  together  (Zech.  ix.  17):  '*  How 
great  is  his  goodness !  and  how  great  is  his  beauty  I"  This  is  the 
most  powerful  attractive,  and  masters  the  affections  of  the  soul :  it 
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is  goodness  only  supposed^  or  real,  that  is  thought  wordiy  to  demerit 
our  affections  to  anything.  If  there  be  not  a  reality  of  this,  or  at 
least  an  opinion  and  estimation  of  it  in  an  object,  it  would  want  a 
force  and  vigor  to  allure  our  will.  This  perfection  of  God  is  the 
loadstone  to  draw  us,  and  the  centre  for  our  spirits  to  rest  in. 

1.  This  renders  God  amiable  to  himself.  His  goodness  is  his 
"  Godhead"  (Eom.  i.  20) :  by  his  Godhead  is  meant  me  goodness ;  if 
he  loves  his  Godhead  for  itself  he  loves  his  goodness  for  itself;  he 
would  not  be  good,  if  he  did  not  loVe  himself;  and  if  there  were 
anything  more  excellent,  and  had  a  greater  goodness  than  himself 
he  would  not  be  good  if  he  did  not  love  that  greater  goodness  above 
himself;  for  not  only  a  hatred  of  goodness  is  evil,  but  an  indifferent 
or  cold  affection  to  goodness  hath  a  tincture  of  evil  in  it.  If  God 
were  not  good,  and  yet  should  love  himself  in  the  highest  manner, 
ae  would  be  the  greatest  evil,  and  do  the  greatest  evil  in  that  act ; 
for  he  would  set  his  love  upon  that  which  is  not  the  proper  object 
of  such  an  affection,  but  me  object  of  aversion :  his  own  infinite 
excellency,  and  goodness  of  his  nature,  renders  him  lovely  and  de- 
lightful to  himself;  without  this  he  could  not  love  himself  in  a  com- 
meiidable  and  worthy  wav,  and  becoming  the  purity  of  a  Deity ; 
and  he  cannot  but  love  himself  for  this ;  for,  as  creatures,  by  not 
loving  him  as  the  supreme  good,  deny  him  to  be  the  choicest  good, 
BO  God  would  deny  himself,  and  his  own  goodness,  if  he  did  not 
love  himself,  and  thiEtt  for  his  goodness.  But  the  apostle  tells  us,  that 
"  God  cannot  deny  himself"  (2  Tim.  ii.  18).  Self-love,  upon  this  ao 
count,  is  the  only  prerogative  of  God,  because  there  is  not  anything 
better  than  himselr  that  can  lay  any  just  claim  to  his  affections :  he 
only  ought  to  love  himself,  and  it  would  be  an  injustice  in  him  to 
himself,  if  he  did  not.  He  only  can  love  himself  for  this :  an  infin- 
ite goodness  ought  to  be  infinitely  loved,  but  he  only  being  infinite, 
can  only  love  himself  according  to  the  due  merit  oi  his  own  good- 
ness. He  cannot  be  so  amiable  to  any  man,  to  any  angel,  to  the 
highest  seraphim,  as  he  is  to  himself;  because  he  is  omy  capable  in 
regard  of  his  infinite  wisdom,  to  know  the  infiniteness  of  nis  own 
goodness.  And  no  creature  can  love  him  as  he  ought  to  be  loved, 
unless  it  had  the  same  infinite  capacity  of  understanding  to  know 
him,  and  of  affection  to  embrace  him.  This  first  renders  God 
amiable  to  himself. 

2.  It  ought  therefore  to  render*him  amiable  to  us.  What  renders 
him  lovely  to  his  own  eye,  ought  to  render  him  so  to  ours ;  and 
since,  by  the  shortness  oi  our  understandings,  we  cannot  love  him 
as  he  merits,  yet  we  should  be  induced  by  the  measures  of  his 
bounty,  to  love  him  as  we  can.  K  this  do  not  present  him  lovely  to 
us,  we  own  him  rather  a  devil  than  a  Gbd :  if  his  goodness  moved 
him  to  frame  creatures,  his  goodness  moved  him  also  to  frame  crea- 
tures for  himself  and  his  own  glory.  It  is  a  mighty  wrong  to  him 
not  to  look  with  a  delightftil  eye  upon  the  marks  of  it,  and  return 
an  affection  to  God  in  some  measure  suitable  to  his  liberality  to  us ; 
we  are  descended  as  low  as  brutes,  if  we  understand  him  not  to  be 
the  perfect  good ;  and  we  are  descended  as  low  as  devils,  if  our 
affections  are  not  attracted  by  it 
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(1.)  If  God  were  not  infinitely  good,  he  could  not  be  the  object  of 
supreme  love.  If  he  were  finitelj  good,  there  might  be  other  things 
^as  good  as  God,  and  then  God  m  justice  could  not  challenge  our 
choicest  affections  to  him  above  anything  else :  it  would  be  a  de- 
fect of  goodness  in  him  to  demand  it,  because  he  would  despoil 
that  which  were  eqttally  good  with  him,  of  its  due  and  right  to  our 
affections,  which  it  might  claim  from  us  upon  the  account  of  its 
goodness :  God  would  be  imjust  to  challenge  more  than  was  due 
to  him ;  for  he  would  claim  that  chiefly  to  himself  which  another 
had  a  lawful  share  in.  Nothing  can  be  supremely  loved  that  hath 
not  a  triumphant  excellency  above  all  other  things ;  where  is  an 
equality  of  goodness,  neither  can  justly  challenge  a  supremacy,  but 
only  an  equality  of  affection. 

(2.)  This  attribute  of  goodness  renders  him  more  lovely  than 
any  other  attribute.  He  never  requires  our  adoration  of  him  so 
much  as  the  strongest  or  wisest,  but  as  the  best  of  beings:  he 
uses  this  chiefly  to  constrain  and  allure  us.  Why  would  he  be 
feared  or  worshipped,  but  because  "  there  is  forgiveness  with  him" 
(Ps.  cxxx.  4)  ?  it  IS  for  his  goodness'  sake  that  he  is  sued  to  by 
his  people  m  distress  (Ps.  xxv.  7),  "  For  thy  goodness'  sake,  0 
Lora."  Men  may  be  admired  because  of  their  knowledge,  but  they 
are  affected  because  of  their  goodness :  the  will,  in  all  the  variety 
of  objects  it  pursues,  centres  in  this  one  thing  of  good  as  the 
term  of  its  appetite.  All  things  are  beloved  by  men,  because  they 
have  been  bettered  by  them.  Severity  can  never  conquer  enmity, 
and  kindle  love :  were  there  nothing  but  wrath  in  the  Deity,  it 
would  make  him  be  feared,  but  render  him  odious,  and  that  to 
an  innocent  nature.  As  the  spouse  speaks  'of  Christ  (Cant  v.  10, 
11),  so  we  may  of  God :  though  she  commends  him  for  his  head, 
the  excellency  of  his  wisdom ;  his  eyes,  the  extent  of  his  omnis- 
cience ;  his  hands,  the  greatness  of  nis  power ;  and  his  legs,  the 
swiftness  of  his  motions  and  ways  to  ana  for  his  people ;  yet  the 
"sweetness  of  his  mouth,"  in  his  gracious  words  and  promises, 
closes  all,  and  is  followed  with  nothing  but  an  exclamation,  that 
"he  is  altogether  lovely"  (ver.  16i     His  mouth,  in   pronouncing 

1)ardon  of  sin,  and  justification  oi  the  person,  presents  him  most 
ovely.«  His  power  to  do  good  is  admirable,  but  his  will  to  do 
?ood  is  amiable:  this  puts  a  gloss  upon  all  his  other  attributes, 
'hough  he  had  knowledge  to  understand  the  depth  of  our  neces 
sities,  and  power  to  prevent  them,  or  rescue  us  from  them,  yet 
his  knowledge  would  be  fruitless,  and  his  power  useless,  if  he 
were  of  a  rigid  nature,  and  not  touched  witn  any  sentiments  of 
kindness. 

(3.)  This  goodness  therefore  lays  a  strong  obligation  upon  us. 
It  is  true  he  is  lovely  in  regard  of  his  absolute,  goodness,  or  the 
goodness  of  his  nature,  but  we  shcmld  hardly  be  persuaded  to  re- 
turn him  an  affection  without  his  relative  goodness,  his  benefits 
to  his  creatures ;  we  are  obliged  by  both  to  love  him. 

[1.]  By  his  absolute  gooaness,  or  the  goodness  of  his  nature. 
Suppose  a  creature  had  drawn  its  original  from  something  else 
wherein  God  had  no  influx,  and  had  never  received  the  letfl 
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mite  of  a  benefit  fix)m  him,  but  from  some  otbei  hand,  yet  the 
infinite  excellency  and  goodness  of  his  nature  would  merit  the 
love  of  that  creature,  and  it  would  act  sordidly  and  disingenuous- 
ly if  it  did  not  discover  a  mighty  respect  for  God :  for  what  in- 
genuity could  there  be  in  a  rational  creature,  that  were  possessed 
with  no  esteem  for  any  nature  filled  with  unbounded  goodness  and 
excellency,  though  he  had  never  been  obliged  to  him  for  any  favor? 
That  man  is  accounted  odious,  and  justly  despicable  by  man,  that 
reproaches  and  disesteems,  nay,  that  doth  not  value  a  person  of  a 
high  virtue  in  himself,  and  an  universal  goodness  and  charity  to 
others,  though  himself  never  stood  in  need  of  his  charity,  and  never 
had  any  benefit  conveyed  from  his  hands,  nor  ever  saw  his  face,  or 
had  any  commerce  with  him :  a  value  of  such  a  person  is  but  a  just 
due  to  the  natural  claim  of  virtue.  And,  indeed,  the  first  object  of  love 
is  God  in  the  excellency  of  his  own  nature,  as  the  first  object  of  love 
in  marriage  is  the  person ;  the  portion  is  a  thing  consequent  upon 
it.  To  love  God  onlv  for  his  benefits,  is  to  love  ourselves  first,  and 
him  secondarily  :  to  love  God  for  his  own  goodness  and  excellency, 
is  a  true  love  of  God ;  a  love  of  him  for  himself.  That  flaming  fire 
in  his  own  breast,  though  we  have  not  a  spark  of  it,  hath  a  right  to 
kindle  one  in  ours  to  him. 

[2.]  By  his  relative  goodness,,  or  that  of  his  benefits.  Though  the 
excellency  of  his  own  nature,  wherein  there  is  a  combination  of  good- 
ness, must  needs  ravish  an  apprehensive  mind ;  yet  a  reflection  upon 
his  imparted  kindness,  both  in  the  beings  we  have  from  him,  and 
the  support  we  have  by  him,  must  enhance  his  estimation.  When 
the  excellency  of  his  nature,  and  the  expressions  of  his  bounty  are 
in  conjunction,  the  excellency  of  his  own  nature  renders  him  estima- 
ble in  a  way  of  justice,  and  the  greatness  of  his  benefits  renders  him 
valuable  in  a  way  of  gratitude:  the  first  ravisheth,  and  the  other 
allures  and  melts :  he  hath  enough  in  his  nature  to  attract,  and  suffi- 
cient in  his  bounty  to  engage  our  affections.  The  excellency  of  his 
nature  is  strong  enough  of  itself  to  blow  up  our  affections  to  him, 
were  there  not  a  malignity  in  our  hearts  that  represents  him  under 
the  notion  of  an  enemy;  therefore  in  regard  of  our  corrupt  state,  the 
consideration  of  Divine  largesses  comes  in  for  a  share  in  the  elevation 
of  our  affectiona  For,  indeed,  it  is  a  very  hard  thing  for  a  man  to 
love  another,  though  never  so  well  qualified,  and  of  an  eminent  vir- 
tue, while  he  believes  him  to  be  his  enem^,  and  one  that  will  severely 
handle  him,  though  he  hath  before  received  many  g«)od  turns  from 
him ;  the  virtue,  valor*  and  courtesy  of  a  prince,  will  hardly  make 
him  affected  by  those  against  whom  he  is  in  arms,  and  that  are  daily 

Eilfered  by  his  soldiers,  unless  they  have  hopes  of  a  reparation  from 
im,  and  future  security  from  injuries.  Christ,  in  the  repetition  of 
the  command  to  "  love  God  with  all  our  mind,  with  all  our  heart, 
and  \vdth  all  our  soul,"  u  e.  with  such  an  ardency  above  all  things 
which  glitter  in  our  eje,  or  can  be  created  hj  him,  considers  him  aa 
"our  God"  (Matt.  xxii.  37).  And  the  Psalmist  considers  him  as  one 
that  had  kindly  employed  his  power  for  him,  in  the  eruption  of  his 
love  (Ps.  xviii.  1),  ♦*  I  will  love  thee,  O  Lord,  my  strength ;"  and  so 
in  Ps.  cxvi  1,  "  I  love  the  Lord,  because  he  hath  hea^  the  voic« 
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of  my  8uppli<^tions."'  An  esteem  of  the  benefactor  is  inseparable 
from  gratitude  for  the  received  benefits:  and  should  not  then  the 
unparalleled  kindness  of  God  advance  him  in  our  thoughts,  much 
more  than  slighter  courtesies  do  a  created  benefactor  in  oure?  It  is 
an  obligation  on  every  man's  nature  to  answer  bounty  with  gratitude, 
and  goodness*  with  love.  Hence  you  never  knew  any  man,  nor  can 
the  records  of  eternity  produce  any  man,  or  devil,  tnat  ever  hated 
any  person,  or  anything  as  good  in  itself:  it  is  a  thing  absolutely 
repugnant  to  the  nature  of  any  rational  creature.  The  devils  hate 
not  God  because  he  is  good,  but  because  he  is  not  so  good  to  them 
as  they  would  have  him ;  because  he  will  not  unlock  their  chains,  turn 
them  mto  liberty,  and  restore  them  to  happiness ;  i.  e.  because  he  will 
not  desert  the  rights  of  abused  goodness.  But  how  should  we  send 
up  flames  of  love  to  that  God,  since  we  are  under  his  direct  beams^ 
and  enjoy  such  plentiful  influences  I  If  the  sun  is  comely  in  itself 
yet  it  is  more  amiable  to  us,  by  the  light  we  see,  and  the  warmth  we 
feel. 

1st.  The  greatne'ss  of  his  benefits  have  reason  to  afiect  us  with  a 
love  to^  him.  The  impress  he  made  upon  our  souls  when  he  extracted 
us  from  the  darkness  of  nothing ;  the  comeliness  he  hath  put  upon  tm 
by  his  own  breath ;  the  care  he  took  of  oilr  recovery,  when  we  had 
lost  ourselves ;  the  expense  he  was  at  for  our  regaining  our  defaced 
beauty;  the  gift  he  made  of  his  Son ;  the  aflfectionate  calls  we  have 
heard  to  over-master  our  corrupt  appetites,  move  us  to  repentance, 
and  make  us  disafiect  our  beloved  misery ;  the  loud  sound  of  his 
word  in  our  ears,  and  the  more  inward  laiockings  of  his  Spirit  in 
our  heart ;  the  offering  us  the  gift  of  himself,  and  the  everlasting 
happiness  he  courts  us  to,  besides  those  common  favors  we  enjoy  in 
the  world,  which  are  all  the  streams  of  his  rich  bounty:  the  voice 
of  all  is  loud  enough  to  solicit  our  love,  and  the  merit  of  all  onght 
to  be  strong  enough  to  engage  our  love :  ^*  there  is  none  like  the  God 
of  Jeshurun,  who  rides  upon  the  heaven  in  thy  help,  and  in  his  ex- 
cellency on  the  sky"  (Deut.  xxxiii.  26). 

2d.  The  unmeritedness  of  them  doth  enhance  this.  It  is  but  reason 
to  love  him  who  hath  loved  us  first  (1  John  iv.  19).  Hath  he  placed 
his  delight  upon  any  when  they  were  nothing,  ^nd  after  they  were 
sinful ;  and  snail  he  set  his  delight  upon  such  vile  persons,  and  shall 
not  we  set  our  love  upon  so  excellent  an  object  as  himself?  How 
base  are  we,  if  his  goodness  doth  not  constrain  us  to  affect  him  who 
hath  been  so  dee  in  his  fevor  to  us,  who  have  merited  the  (juite  con- 
trary at  his  hands?  If  " his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works" 
(Ps.  cxlv.  9),  he  ought  for  it  to  be  esteemed  by  all  his  works  that  are 
capable  of  a  rational  estimation. 

Sd.  Goodness  in  creatures  makes  them  estimable,  much  more 
should  the  goodness  of  God  render  him  lovely  to  us.  If  we  love  a 
little  spark  of  goodness  in  this  or  that  creature,  if  a  drop  he  so  de- 
licious to  us,  shall  not  the  immense  Sun  of  goodhess,  the  ever-flowing 
Fountain  of  all,  be  much  more  delightful?  The  original  cxcellencj 
alwavs  outstrips  what  is  derived  from  it ;  if  so  mean  and  contracted 
an  oDJect  as  a  little  creature  .deserves  estimation  for  a  little  mite  com- 
mimicated  to  it,  so  great  and  extended  a  goodness  as  is  in  the  Creator 
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Qincli  more  merits  it  at  our  hands:  he  is  good  tiftei  the  infinite 
mc^thods  of  a  Deity:  a  weak  resemblance  is  lovely;  much  more  ami- 
able, then,  must  be  the  incomprehensible  origind  of  that  beauty. 
We  love  creatures  for  what  we  think  to  be  good  in  them,  though  it 
may  be  hurtful ;  and  shall  we  not  love  Gog^  who  is  a  real  and  un- 
blemished goodness,  and  from  whose  hand  are  poured  out  all  those 
blessings  that  are  conveyed  to  us  by  second  causes?  The  object 
that  delights  us,  the  capacity  we  have  to  delight  in  it,  are  both  from 
liim ;  our  love,  therefore,  to  him  should  transcend  the  affection  we 
bear  to  any  instruments  he  moves  for  our  welfare.  "  Among  the 
gods,  there  is  none  like  thee,  O  Lord,  neither  are  there  any  works 
like  unto  thy  works"  (Ps.  Ixxxvi.  8):  among  the  pleasantest  crea- 
tures there  is  none  like  the  Creator,  nor  any  goodness  like  unto  his 
goodness.  Shall  we  love  the  food  that  nourisheth  us,  and  the  med- 
icine that  cures  us,  and  the  silver  whereby  we  furnish  ourselves  with 
useful  commodities?  Shall  we  love  a  horse,  or  dog,  for  the  benefits 
we* have  by  them?  and  shall  not  the  spring  of  all  those  draw  our 
souls  after  it,  and.  make  us  aspire  to  the  honor  of  loving  and  em- 
bracing Him  who  hath  stored  every  creature  with  that  which  may 
pleasure  us?  But,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  parallel  our  affection 
with  his  kindness,  we  endeavor  to  make  our  disingenuity  as  exten* 
aive  and  towering  as  his  Divine  goodness. 

4tb.  This  is  the  true  end  of  the  manifestation  of  his  goodness,  that 
he  might  appear  amiable,  and  have  a  return  of  affection.  Did  God 
display  his  goodness  only  to  be  thought  of,  or  to  be  loved  ?  It  is 
the  want  of  such  a  return,  that  he  hath  usually  aggravated,  from  the 
benefits  he  hath  bestowed  upon  men.  Every  thought  of  him  should 
be  attended  with  r,  motion  suitable  to  the  excellency  of  his  nature 
and  works.  Can  wo  think  those  nobler  spirits,  the  angels,  look  upon 
themselves,  or  those  frames  of  things  in  the  heavens  and  earth,  with- 
out starting  some  jyractical  affection  to  him  for  them  ?  Their  knowl- 
edge of  his  excellency  and  works  cannot  be  a  lazy  contemplation: 
it  is  impossible  their  wills  and  affections  should  be  a  thousand  miles 
distant  from  their  undcrstimdings  in  their  operations.  It  is  not  the 
least  part  of  hih  condescending  goodness  to  court  in  such  methods 
the  affections  of  us  womls,  and  manifest  his  desire  to  be  beloved  by 
OS.  Let  us  give  him,  thenj  that  affection  he  deserves,  as  well  as  de- 
mands, and  which  cannot  be  withheld  from  him  without  horrible 
sacrilege.  There  is  nothing  worthy  of  love  besides  him ;  let  no  fire 
oe  kindled  in  our  hearts,  but  what  may  ascend  directly  to  him. 

7.  The  seventh  instruction  is  this :  This  renders  God  a  fit  object 
of  trust  and  confidence.  Since  none  is  good  but  God,  none  can  be 
a  full  and  satisfactory  ground  or  object  of  confidence  but  God:  as  all 
things  derive  their  bei5|p,  so  they  derive  their  helpfulness  to  us  from 
GcmI  ;  they  are  not,  therefore,  the  principal  objects  of  trust,  but  that 
g<x>diioss  alone  that  renders  them  fit  instruments  of  our  support; 
they  can  no  more  challenge  from  us  a  stable  confidence,  than  they 
can  a  supreme  affection,  it  is  by  this  tlie  Psalmist  allures  men  to  a 
trust  in  Mm;  '^ Taste  and  see  how  good  the  Lord  is:"  what  is  the 
consequence?  "  Blessed  is  the  man  that  trusts  in  thee"  (Ps.  xxxiv. 
8). .    Xhe  voice  of  Divine  goodness  sounds  nothing  more  intelligibly^ 
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and  a  taste  of  it  produceth  nothing  more  efiP^clually,  than  this.  Ab 
the  vials  of  his  justice  are  to  make  us  fear  him,  so  the  streams  of  hh 
goodness  are  to  make  us  rely  on  him :  as  his  patience  is  designed  to 
broach  our  repentance,  so  his  goodness  is  most  proper  to  strengthen 
our  assurap<ie  in  him : ,  that  goodness  which  surmounted  so  manv 
difficulties,  and  conquered  so  many  motions  that  might  be  made 
against  any  repeated  exercise  of  it,  after  it  had  been  abused  by  the 
first  rebellion  of  man ;  that  goodness  that  after  so  much  contempt  of 
it,  appeared  in  such  a  majestic  tenderness,  and  threw  aside  those  im- 
pediments which  men  had  cast  in  the  way  of  Divine  inclinations : 
this  goodness  is  the  foundation  of  all  reliance  upon  God.  Who  is 
better  than  God  ?  and,  therefore,  who  more  to  be  trusted  than  God  ? 
As  his  power  cannot  act  anything  weakly,  so  his  goodness  cannot 
act  anything  unbecomingly,  and  imworthy  of  his  infinite  majesty. 
And  here  consider, 

(1.)  Goodness  is  the  first  motive  of  trust.  Nothing  but  this  could 
be  the  encouragement  to  man,  had  he  stood  in  a  state  of  innocerice, 
to  present  himself  before  God  ;  the  majesty  of  God  would  have  con- 
strained him  to  keep  his  due  distance,  but  the  goodness  of  God  could 
only  hearten  his  confidence :  it  is  nothing  else  now  that  can  preserve 
the  same  temper  in  us  in  our  lapsed  condition.  To  regard  him  only 
as  the  Judge  of  our  crimes,  will  drive  us  from  him ;  but  only  the 
regard  of  him  as  the  Donor  of  our  blessings,  will  allure  us  to  him. 
The  principal  foundation  of  faith  is  not  the  word  of  God,  but  God 
himself,  and  God  as  considered  in  this  perfection.  As  the  goodness 
of  God  in  his  invitations  and  providential  blessings  "  leads  us  to  re- 
pentence"  (Rom.  ii.  4),  so,  by  the  same  reason,  the  goodness  of  God 
by  his  promises  leads  us  to  reliance,  'if  God  be  not  first  believed  to 
be  good,  he  would  not  be  believed  at  all  in  anything  that  he  speaks 
or  swears :  if  you  were  not  satisfied  in  the  goodness  of  a  man, 
though  he  should  swear  a  thousand  times,  you  would  value  neither 
"biis  word  nor  oath  as  any  security.  Many  times,  where  we  are  cer^ 
tain  of  the  goodness  of  a  man,  we  are  willing  to  trust  him  without 
his  promise.  This  Divine  perfection  gives  credit  to  the  Divine  pro- 
mises; they  of  themselves  would  not  be  a  sufficient  ground  of  trust, 
without  an  ap}.rehension  of  his  truth ;  nof  would  his  truth  be  very 
comfortable  withont  a  belief  of  his  good  will,  whereby  we  are  as- 
sured that  what  lie  promises  to  ,give,  he  gives  liberally,  free,  and 
without  regret.  The  trntli  of  the  promiser  makes  the  promise  cred 
ible,  but  the  goodntjss  of  the  promiser  makes  it  cheerfully  relied  on. 
In  Ps.  Ixxiii.  (Asaph's  penitential  psalm  for  his  distrust  of  God, 
he  begins  the  first  verse  v^ith  an  assertion  of  this  attribute  (ver.  1), 
"Truly  God  is  good  to  Israel;"  and  ends  with  this  fruit  of  it  (ver. 
28),  "I  wUl  put  my  trust  in  the  Lord. God."  It  is  a  mighty  ill  na- 
ture that  receives  not  with  assurance  the  dictates  of  Infinite  Good- 
ness, (that  cannot  deceive  or  frustrate  the  hopes  we  conceive  of  him) 
that  is  inconceivably  more  abundant  in  the  breast  and  inclinations 
of  the  promiser,  than  expressible  in  the  words  of  his  promise,  "  All 
true  faith  works  by  love"  (Gal.  v.  6),  and,  therefore,  necessarily  in- 
cludes a  particular  eyeing  of  this  excellency  in  *the  Divine  nature, 
which  renders  him  amiable,  and  is  the  motive  and  encounigement  of 
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a  lore  to  him.  His  power  indeed  is  a  foundation  of  trust,  but  his 
goodness  is  the  principal  motive  of  it  His  power  without  good-will 
would  be  dangerous,  and  could  not  allure  ofiFection  (  and  his  good- 
will without  power  would  be  useless ;  and  though  it  might  merit  a 
love,  yet  could  not  create  a  confidence;  both  in  conjunction  are 
strong  grounds  of  hope,  especially  since  his  goodness  is  of  the  same 
infinity  with  his  wisdom  and  power ;  and  that  he  can  be  no  more 
wanting  in  the  effusions  of  this  upon  them  that  seek  him,  than  in 
his  wisdom  to  contrive,  or  his  power  to  effect,  his  designs  and  worka 
(2.)  Thif  g()jj<biess  is  more  the  foundation.and  motive  of  trust  un- 
der the  go6'\M?l,  than  under  the  law.  They  under  the  law  had  more 
evidences  of  Divine  power,  and  their  trust  eyed  that  much ;  though 
there  was  rin  ominency  of  goodness  in  the  irequent  deliverances 
they  had,  rr't  the  power  of  God  had  a  more  glorious  dre*8s  than  his 
goodness,  ncciause  of  the  extraordinary  and  miraculous  ways  where- 
by he  brouijjbt  those  deliverances  about.  Therefore,  in  the  catalogue 
of  believerr.  in  Ileb.  xi.  you  shall  find  the*  power  of  God  to  be  the 
centre  of  t>ieir  rest  and  trust;  and  their  faith  was  built  upon  the  ex- 
traordinan'  marks  of  Divine  power,  which  were  frequently  visible 
to  them.  But  under  the  gospel,  goodness  and  love*  was  intended  by 
God  to  be  the  chief  object  of  trust ;  suitable  to  the  excellency  of 
that  dispensation,  he  would  have  an  exercise  of  more  ingenuity  in 
the  creatures :  therefore,  it  is  said  (Hos.  iii.  5),  a  promise  of  gospel- 
times,  "  They  shall  fear  God  and  his  goodness  in  the  latter  days," 
when  they  snail  return  to  "  seek  the  Lord,  and  David  their  king." 
It  is  not  said,  they  shall  fear  God,  and  his  power,  but  the  Lord  and 
his  goodness,  or  the  Lord  for  his  goodness :  fear  is  often  in  the  Old 
Testament  taken  for  faith,  or  trust.     This  Divine  goodness,  the  ob- 

i'ect  of  faith,  is  that  goodness  discovered  in  David  their  king ;  the 
lessiah,  our  Jesus.  God,  in  this  dispensation,  recommends  his  good- 
ness and  love,  and  reveals  it  more  clearly  than  other  attributes,  that 
the  soul  might  have  more  prevailing  and  sweeter  attractives  to  con- 
fide in  him. 

(3.)  A  confidence  in  him  .gives  him  the  glory  of  his  goodness. 
Most  nations  that  had  nothing  but  the  light  of  nature,  thought  it  a 
great  part  of  the  honor  that  was  due  to  God,  to  implore  his  good- 
ness, and  cast  their  cares  upon  it.  To  do  good,  is  the  most  honor- 
able thing  in  the  world,  and  to  acknowledge  a  goodness  in  a  way  of 
confidence,  is  as  high  an  honor  as  we  can  give  to  it,  and  a  great  part 
of  gratitude  for  what  it  hath  already  expressed.  Therefore  we  find 
often,  that  an  acknowledgment  of  one  benefit  received,  was  attend- 
ed with  a  trust  in  him  for  what  they  should  in  the  future  need  (Ps, 
Ivi  13) :  **  Thou  hast  delivered  my  soul  firom  death,  wilt  thou  not 
deliver  my  feet  firom  falling?  So,  2  Cor.  i.  10:  and  they  who  have 
been  most  eminent  for  their  trust  in  him,  have  had  the  greatest 
eulogies  and  commendations  firom  him.  As .  a  diffidence  doth  dis- 
parage this  perfectipn,  thinking  it  meaner  and  shallower  than  it  is, 
so  confidence  highly  honors  it.  We  never  please  him  more,  than 
when  we  trust  in  him ;  "  The  Lord  takes  pleasure  in  them  that  fear 
him,  in  them  that  hope  in  his  mercy"  (Ps.  cxlvii.  11).  He  takes  it 
for  an  honor  to  have  this  attribute  exalted  by  such  a  carriage  of  his 
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creature.  He  is  no  less  offended  when  we  think  his  heaft  straitex^ 
ed,  as  if  he  were  a  parsimonious  God;  than  when  we  think  his  ana 
shortened,  as  if  he  were  an  impotent  and  feeble  God.  Let  us,  there- 
fore,  make  this  use  of  his  goodness,  to  hearten  our  faith.  When  we 
are  scared  by  the  terrors  of  his  justice,  when  we  are  dazzled  by  the 
arts  of  his  wisdom,  and  confounded  by  the  splendor  of  his  majesty, 
we  may  take  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  his  goodness ;  this  will  en* 
courage  us,  as  well  as  astonish  us ;  whereas,  the  consideration  of  his 
other  attributes  would  only  amaze  us,  but  can  never  refresh  us,  but 
when  they  are  considered  marching  under  the  conduct  and  banners 
of  this.  When  all  the  other  perfections  of  the  Divine  nature  are 
looked  upoii  in  conjunction  with  this  excellency,  each  of  them  send 
forth  ravishing  and  benign  influences  upon  the  applying  crealure. 
It  is  more  advantageous  to  depend  upon  Divine  bounty,  than  oup 
own  cares  j  we  may  have  better  assurance  upon  this  account  in  his 
cares  for  us,  than  in  ours  for  ourselves.  Our  goodness  for  ourselves 
is  finite ;  and  besides,  we  are  too  ignorant :  his  goodness  is  infinite, 
and  attended  with  an  infinite  wisdom ;  we  have  reason  to  distrust 
ourselves,  not  God.  We  have  reason  to  be  at  rest,  under  that  kind 
influence  we  hare  so  often  experimented ;  he  hath  so  much  good- 
ness, that  he  can  have  no  deceit :  his  goodness  in  making  the  prom- 
ise, and  his  goodness  in  working  the  heart  to  a  reliance  on  it,  aro 
grounds  of  trust  in  him ;  "  Remember  thy  word  to  thy  servant, 
upon  which  thou  hast  caused  me  to  hope"  (Ps.  cxix.  49\  If  his 
promise  did  not  please  him,  why  did  he  make  it?  If  reliance  on 
the  promise  did  not  please  him,  why  did  his  goodness  work  it?  It 
would  be  inconsistent  with  his  gooaness  to  mock  his  creature,  and  it 
would  be  the  highest  mockery  to  publish  his  word,  and  create  a  tem- 
per in  the  heart  of  his  supplicant,  suited  to  his  promise  which  he 
never  intended  to  satisfy.  He  can  as  little  wrong  his  creature,  aa 
wrong  himself;  and,  therefore,  can  never  disappoint  that  faith  which 
in  his  own  methods  casts  itself  into  the  arms  of  his  kindness,  and 
is  his  own  workmanship,  and  calls  him  Author.  That  goodness  that 
imparted  itv^elf  so  freely  in  creation,  will  not  neglect  those  nobler 
creatures  that  put  their  trust  in  him>  This  renders  God  a  fit  object 
for  trast  ai_i(l  confidence. 

8.  The  eighth  instruction :  This  renders  God  worthy  to  be  obey- 
ed and  honored.  There  is  an  excellency  in  God  to  allure,  as  well  as 
sovereigniT  to  enioin  obedience:  the  infinite  excellency  of  his  na- 
ture is  so >rreat,  that  if  his  goodness  had  promised  us  nothing  to  en- 
courage our  obedience,  we  ought  to  prefer  him  before  ourselves,  de» 
vote  ourselves  to  serve  him,  and  make  his  glory  our  greatest  con- 
tent ;  but  much  more  when  he  hath  given  such  admirable  express- 
ions of  his  liberality,  and  stored  us  with  hopes  of  richer  and  fuller 
streams  of  it.  When  David  considered  the  absolute  goodness  of 
his  nature,  and  the  relative  goodness  of  his  benefits,  he  presently 
expresseth  an  ardent  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Divine 
statutes,  that  he  might  make  ingenious  returns  in  a  dutiful  obf  erv- 
auce ;  "  Thou  art  good,  and  thou  dost  good ;  teach  me  thy  statutes" 
(Ps.  cxix.  63).  As  his  goodness  is  the  original,  so  the  ackp'^wledg- 
ment  ^f  it  in  the  c^nd  oi  all,  which  cannot  be  without  an  obsen-ance 
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of  his  wiL.   His  goQjiness  requires  of  us  an  ineenuous,  not  a  servile 
obedience.    And  this  is  established  upon  two  K>andations. 

p.-]  Because  the  bounty  of  God  hath  laid  upon  us  the  strongest 
obligations.  The  strength  of  an  obligation  depends  upon  the  great* 
ness  and  numerousness  of  the  benefits  received.  The  more  excel- 
lent the  favors  are  which  are  conferred  upon  any  person,  the  more 
right  hath  the  benefactor  to  claim  an  observance  from  the  person 
bettered  by  him.  Much  of  the  rule  and  empire  which  hath  been  in 
^veral  ages  conferred  by  communities  upon  princes,  hath  had  its 
first  spring  from  a  sense  of  the  advantages  they  have  received  by 
them,  either  in  protecting  them  from  their  enemies,  or  rescuing  them 
firom  an  ignoble  captivity ;  in  enlarging  their  territories,  or  increasing 
their  wealth.  Conquest  hath  been  the  original  of  a  constrained,  but 
beneficence  always  the  original  of  a  voluntary  and  free  subjection.® 
Obedience  to  parents  is  founded  upon  their  right,  because  they  are 
instrumental  in  bestowing  upon  us  being  and  life ;  and  because  this 
of  life  is  so  great  a  benefit,  the  law  of  nature  never  dissolves  this 
obligation  of  obeying  and  honoring  parents ;  it  is  as  Jong-Uved  as 
Ihe  law  of  nature,  and  hath  an  universal  practice,  by  the  strength 
of  that  law,  in  all  parts  of  the  world:  and  those  rightful  chains  are 
not  unlocked,  but  oy  that  which  unties  the  knot  between  soul  and 
body :  much  more  hath  God  a  right  to  be  obeyed  and  reverenced, 
who  is  the  principal  Benefector,  and  moved  all  those  second  causes 
to  impart  to  us,  what  conduced  to  our  advantage.  The  just  author- 
ity of  God  over  us  results  from  the  superlativeness  of  his  blessings 
he  hath  poured  down  upon  us,  which  cannot  be  equalled,  much  less 
exceeded,  by  any  other.  As  therefore  upon  this  account  he  hath  a  claim 
to  our  choicest  afiections,  so  he  hath  also  to  most  exact  obedience ; 
and  neither  one  nor  other  can  be  denied  him,  without  a  sordid  and  dis- 
ingenuous ingratitude ;  God  therefore  aggravates  the  rebellion  of  the 
Jews  from  the  cares  he  had  in  the  bringing  them  uff  (Isa.  ii.  2),  and  the 
miraculous  deliverance  from  Egypt  (Jer.  xi.  7,  8) ;  implying  that  those 
benefits  were  strong  obligations  to  an  ingenuous  observance  of  him. 

[2.]  It  is  established  upon  this,  that  God  can  enjoin  the  obeerv 
ance  of  nothing  but  what  is  good.  He  may  by  the  right  of  his 
sovereign  dominion,  command  that  which  is  indifferent  m  its  own 
nature :  as  in  positive  laws,  the  not  eating  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  which  had  not  been  evil  in  itself, 
set  aside  the  command  of  God  to  the  contrary ;  and  likewise  in  those 
ceremonial  laws  he  gave  the  Jews :  but  in  regard  to  the  transcendent 
goodness  and  righteousness  of  his  narture,  he  will  not,  he  cannot 
command  anything  that  is  evil  in  itself,  or  repugnant  to  the  true 
interest  of  his  creature ;  and  God  never  obliged  the  creature  to  any- 
thing but  what  was  so  fr'ee  from  damaging  it,  that  it  highly  conduced 
to  its  good  and  welfare :  and  therefore  it  is  said,  that  *' nis  commands 
are  not  grievous"  (1  John  v.  8) :  not  grievous  in  their  own  nature. 
nor  grievous  to  one  possessed  with  a  true  reason.  The  command 
given  to  Adam  in  Paradise  was  not  grievous  in  Itself,  uor  conld  he 
ever  have  thought  it  so,  but  upon  a  false  supposition  instilled  into 
him  by  the  tempter.  There  is  a  pleasure  results  from  the  law  of  Gbd 

*  Amyrald.  Dissert  p.  66. 
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to  a  holy  i-ational  nature,  a  sweetness  tasted  both  by  the  understand* 
ing  and  by  the  will,  for  they  both  "  rejoice  the  heart  and  enlighten 
the  eyes"  of  the  mind  (Ps.  xix.  8).  God  being  essentially  wisdom 
and  goodness,  cannot  deviate  from  that  goqdness  in  any  orders  he 
gives  the  creature ;  whatsoever  he  enacts  must  be  agreeable  to  that 
rule,  and  therefore  he  can  will  nothing  but  what  is  good  and  excel- 
lent, and  what  is  good  for  the  creature;  for  since  he  hath  put  origin- 
ally into  man  a  natural  instinct  to  desire  that  which  is  good,  he 
would  never  enact  any  thing  for  the  creature^s  observance,?  thai 
might  control  tl^t  desire  imprinted  by  himself,  but  what  might 
countenance  that  impression  oi  his  own  hand ;  fordf  God  did  other- 
wise, he  would  contradict  his  own  natural  law,  and  be  a  deluder  of 
his  creatures,  if  he  impressed  upon  them  desires  one  way,  and  order- 
ed  directions  another.  The  truth  is,  all  his  moral  precepts  are 
comely  in  themselves,  and  they  receive  not  their  goodne^  from  Grod'a 
f  K)sitive  command,  but  that  command  supposeth  their  goodness ;  if 
everything  were  good  because  God  loves  it,  or  because  God  Trills  it, 
t.  e.  that  God's  loving  it  or  willinff  it  made  that  good  which  was  not 
good  before,  then,  as  Oamero  well  argues  somewhere,  God's  goodness 
would  depend  upon  his  loving  himself;  he  was  good  because  he 
loved  himself,  and  was  not  good  till  he  loved  himself;  whereas,  in- 
deed, God's  loving  himself,  doth  not  make  him  good,  but  supposeth 
him  good :  he  was  good  in  the  order  of  nature  before  he  loved  him- 
self;  and  his  being  good  was  the  ground  of  his  loving  himself,  be- 
cause, Bs  was  said  before,  if  there  were  anything  better  than  God, 
God  would  love  that ;  for  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  God 
and  infinite  goodness  not  to  love  that  which  is  good,  and  not  to  love 
that  supremely  which  is  the  supreme  good.  Further  to  understand  it 
you  may  consider,  if  the  question  be  asked,  why  God  loves  himself? 
vou  would  think  it  a  reasonable  answer  to  say,  because  he  is  good. 
But  if  the  question  be^  asked,  why  God  is  good  ?  you  would  think 
that  answer,  because  he  loves  himself,  would  be  destitute  of  reason ; 
but  the  true  answer  would  be,  ];)ecause  his  nature  is  so,  and  he  could 
not  be  God  if  he  were  not  good :  therefore  God's  goodness  is  in  or- 
der of  our  conception  before  his  self-love,  and  not  his  self-love  be- 
fore his  goodness ;  so  the  moral  things  God  commands,  are  good  in 
themselves  before  God  commands  them;  and  such,  that  if  God 
should  command  the  contraiy,  it  would  openly  speak  him  evil  and 
unrighteous.  Abstract  from  Scripture,  and  weigh  things  in  your  own 
reason;  could  you  conceive  Goa  good,  if  he  should  command  a  crea- 
ture not  to  love  him  ?  could  you  preserve  the  notion  of  a  good  nature 
in  him,  if  he  did  command  murder,  adulteiy,  tyranny,  and  cutting 
of  throats?  You  would  wonder  to  what  purpose  he  made  the  world, 
and  framed  it  for  society,  if  such  things  were  ordered,  that  should 
deface  all  comeliness  of  society :  the  moral  commands  given  in  the 
word,  appeared  of  themselves  very  beautiful  to  mere  reason,  that 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  written  law ;  they  are  good,  and  because 
they  are  so,  his  goodness  had  moved  his  sovereign  authority  strictly 
to  enjoin  them.    'Now  this  goodness,  whereby  he  cannot  oblige  a 

^  "  Ab  a  heathen,"  Maximus  Tyrius,  Dissert  22,  p.  220.    Oi  ydp  Bifuc  Ail  povXeoS^ 
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creature  to  anythmg  that  is  evil,  speaks  him  highly  worthy  of  our 
observance,  and  our  disobedience  to  his  law  to  be  rail  of  inconceiv 
able  malignity :  that  is  the  last  thing. 

Second  Use  is  of  comfort  He  is  a  good  without  mixture,  good 
without  weariness — ^none  good  but  God,  none  good  purely,  none 
good  inexhaustibly,  but  God ;  because  he  is  good,  we  may,  upon  our 
speaking,  expect  his  instruction ;  "  Good  is  the  Lord,  therefore  will 
he  teach  sinners  in  his  way"  (Ps.  xxv.  8).  His  goodness  makes  him 
stoop  to  be  the  tutor  to  those  worms  that  lie  prostrate  before  him ; 
and  though  they  are  sinners  full  of  filth,  he  drives  them  not  from  his 
school,  nor  denies  them  his  medicines,  if  they  apply  themselves  to 
him  as  a  physician.  He  is  good  in  removing  the  punishment  due  to 
our  crimes,  and  good  in  bestowing  benefits  not  due  to  our  merits ; 
because  he  is  gooa,-  penitent  believers  may  expect  forgiveness ;  "  Thou, 
Lord,  art  good,  and  ready  to  forgive"  (rs.  Ixxxvi.  5).  He  acts  not 
according  to  the  rigor  of  the  law,  but  willingly  grants  his  pardon  to 
those  that  fly  into  the  arms  of  the  Mediator ;  ms  goodness  makes  him 
more  ready  to  forgive,  than  our  necessities  make  us  desirous  to  en- 
joy ;  he  charged  not  upon  Job  his  impatient  expressions  in  cursing 
the  day  of  his  birth ;  his  goodness  passed  that  over  in  silence,  ana 
extols  him  for  speaking  the  thing  that  is  right,  right  in  the  main, 
when  he  charges  his  friends  for  not  speaking  of  him  the  thing  that 
is  right,  as  his  servant  Job  had  done  (Job  xlii.  7).  He  is  so  good, 
that  if  we  ofler  the  least  thing  sincerely,  he  will  graciously  receive 
it ;  if  we  have  not  a  lamb  to  offer,  a  pigeon  or  turtle  shall  be  accepted 
upon  his  altar ;  he  stands  not  upon  costly  presents,  but  sincerely  ten- 
dered services.  All  conditions  are  sweetened  b v  it ;  whatsoever  any 
in  the  world  enjoy,  is  from  a  redundancy  of  this  goodness;  but 
whatsoever  a  good  man  enjoys,  is  from  a  propriety  in  this  goodness. 

1.  Here  is  comfort  in  our  addresses  to  him.  If  he  be  a  fountain  and 
sea  of  goodness,  he  cannot  be  weary  of  doing  good,  no  more  than  a 
fountain  or  sea  are  of  flowing.  All  goodness  delights  to  communi- 
cate itself;  infinite  goodness  hath  then  an  infinite  delight  in  express- 
ing itself;  it  is  a  part  of  his  goodness  not  to  be  weary  of  showing 
it;  he  can  never,  then,  be  weary  of  being  solicited  for  the  effusions 
of  it ;  if  he  rejoices  over  his  people  to  do  them  good,  he  will  rejoice 
in  any  opportunities  offered  to  him  to  honor  his  goodness,  and  gladly 
meet  with  a  fit  subject  for  it ;  he  therefore  delights  in  prayer.  Never 
can  we  so  delight  in  addressing,  as  he  doth  in  imparting ;  he  delights 
more  in  our  prayers  than  we  can  ourselves ;  goodness  is  not  pleased 
with  shyness.  To  what  purpose  did  his  immense  bounty  bestow  his 
Son  upon  us,  but  that  we  should  be  "  accepted"  both  in  our  persons 
and  petitions  (Eph.  i.  6)  ?  "  His  eyes  are  upon  the  righteous,  and 
his  ears  are  open  to  their  cry"  (Ps.  xxxiv.  15) ;  he  fixes  the  eye  of 
his  goodness  upon  them,  and  opens  the  ears  of  his  goodness  for  them ; 
he  is  pleased  to  behold  them,  and  pleased  to  listen  to  them,  as  if  he 
had  no  pleasure  in  anjrthing  else ;  he  loves  to  be  sought  to,  to  give 
a  vent  to  his  bounty ;  "  Acquaint  thyself  with  God,  and  theieby 
good  shall  come  unto  thee"  (Job  xxii.  21).  The  word  signifies,  to 
accustom  ourselves  to  God;  the  more  we  accustom  ourselves  in 
speaking,  the  more  he  will  accustom  himself  in  giving ;  he  loves  not 
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to  keep  Ilis  goodsess  close  under  lock  and  key,  as  men  do  their 
treasures.  If  we  knock,  he  opens  his  exchequer  (Matt  vii.  7);  his 
goodness  is  as  flexible  to  our  importunities,  as  nis  power  is  invincible 
oy  the  arm  of  a  silly,  worm ;  he  thinks  his  liberality  honored  by  be- 
ing applied  to,  and  your  address  to  be  a  recompense  for  his  expense. 
There  is  no  reason  to  fear,  since  he  hath  so  kindly  invited  us,  but  he 
will  as  heartily  welcome  us ;  the  nature  of  goodness  is  to  compassion- 
ate and  communicate,  to  pity  and  relieve,  and  that  with  a  heartiness 
and  cheerfulness ;  man  is  weary  of  being  often  solicited,because  he  hath 
a  finite,  not  a  bottomless,  goodness :  he  gives  sometimes  to  be  rid  of 
his  suppliaint,  not  to  encourage  him  to  a  second  approach.  But  every 
"experience  God  gives  us  of  his  bounty,  is  a  motive  to  solicit  him 
afresh,  and  a  kind  of  obligation  he  hath  laid  upon  himself  to  ^*  renew 
it"  (1  Sam.  xvii.  87) :  it  is  one  part  of  his  goodness  that  it  is  bound* 
less  and  bottomless ;  we  need  not  fear  the  wasting  of  it,  nor  any 
weariness  in  him  io  bestow  it.  The  stock  cannot  be  spent,  and  inn- 
nite  kindness  can  never  become  niggardly ;  when  we  have  enjoyed 
it,  there  is  still  an  infinite  ocean  in  Him  to  refresh  us,  and  as  fnll 
streams  as  ever  to  supply  us.  What  an  encouragement  have  we  to 
draw  near  to  God  I  We  run  in  our  straits  to  those  that  we  think 
have  most  good  will,  as  well  aa  power  to  relieve  and  protect  us.  The 
oftener  we  come  to  him,  and  the  nearer  we  approach  to  him,  the 
more  of  his  influences  we  shall  feel :  as  the  nearer  the  sun,  the  more 
of  its  heat  insinuates  itself  into  us.  The  greatness  of  God,  joined 
with  his  goodness,  hath  more  reason  to  encourage  our  approach  to 
him,  than  our  flight  from  him,  because  his  greatness  never  goes 
unattended  with  his  goodness;  and  if  we  were  not  so  good,  he  would 
not  be  so  ^at  in  the  apprehensions  of  any  creature.  How  may  his 
g^oodness,  m  the  great  gift  of  his  Son,  encourage  us  to  apply  to  him: 
since  he  hath  set  him  as  a  daysman  between  himseu  and  us,  and 
appointed  him  an  Advocate  to  present  our  requests  for  us,  and^)eed 
them  at  the  throne  of  grace ;  and  he  never  leaves  till  Divine  good- 
ness subscribes  z,fiat  to  our  believing  and  just  petitions ! 

2.  Here  is  comfort  in  afflictions.  .  W  hat  can  we  fear  &om  the  con- 
duct of  Infinite  Goodness  ?  Can  his  hand  be  heavy  upon  &ose  that 
are  humble  before  him  ?  They  are  the  hands  of  Infinite  Power  in- 
deed,  but  there  is  not  any  motion  of  it  upon  his  people,  but  is  or- 
dered by  a  goodness  as  infinite  as  his  power,  which  will  not  sofier 
any  affliction  to  be  too  sharp  or  too  long.  By  what  ways  soev^  he 
conveys  grace  to  us  here,  and  prepares  us  for  glory  hereafter,  they 
are  good,  and  those  are  the  good  things  he  hath  chiefly  obliged  himsdi 
to  give  (Ps,  Ixxxiv.  11) :  "  Grace  and  glory"  will  he  "  rive,  and  no 
gorxl  thing  will  he  withhold  from  them  that  walk  upri^tly."  This 
Bavid  comforted  himself  with,  in  that  which  his  devout  soul  ac- 
counted the  greatest  calamity,  his  absence  from  the  courts  and  honse 
of  God  (ver.  2).  Not  an  ill  will,  but  a  good  will,  directs  his  aoouiges ; 
he  is  not  an  idle  spectator  of  our  comets ;  his  thoughts  are  fuller  of 
kindness  than  ours,  in  any  case,  can  be  of  trouble :  and  because  lie 
is  good,  he  wills  the  best  good  in  everything  he  acts ;  in  exercising 
virtue,  or  correcting  vice.  There  is  no  affliction  williout  some  ap* 
|>arent  mixtures  of  goodness ;  whea  he  speaks  how  he  had  smittea 
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Israel  (Jer.  ii.  80),  he  preeently  adds  Tver.  81),  "  Haye  I  been  a  wil- 
derness to  Israel,  a  land  of  darkness  ?"  Though  he  led  them  throusfa 
a  desert,  yet  he  was  not  a  desert  to  them ;  he  was  no  land  of  darfc- 
ness  to  them ;  while  they  marched  through  a  land  of  barrenness,  he 
was  a  caterer  to  provide  them  **  manna,"  and'  a  place  of  "  broad 
rivers"  and  streams.  How  often  hath  Divine  goodness  made  our 
afflictions  our  consolations ;  our  diseases,  our  medicines,  and  his  gen- 
tle strokes,  reviving  cordials  I  How  doth  he  provide  for  us  above 
our  deserts,  even  wnile  he  doth  punish  us  beneath  our  merits  1  Di- 
vine goodness  can  no  more  mean  ill,  than  Divine  wisdom  can  be 
mistadken  in  its  end,  or  Divine  power  overruled  in  its  actions. 
"  Charity  thinks  no  evil"  (1  Cor.  xiii.  5) ;  charity  in  the  stream  doth 
not,  much  less  doth  charity  in  the  fountain.  To  be  afflicted  by  a 
hand  of  goodness  hath  something  comfortable  in  it,  when  to  be 
afflicted  by  an  evil  hand  is  Very  odious.  Elijah,  who  was  loth  to 
die  by  the  hand  of  a  whorish  idolatrous  Jezebel,  was  very  desirous 
to  die  by  the  hand  of  Grod  (1  Kings,  xix.  2 — 4).  He  accounted  it  a 
misery  to  have  died  by  her  hand,  who  hated  him,  and  had  nothing 
but  cruelty ;  and,  therefore,  fled  from  her,  when  be  wished  for  death, 
as  a  desirable  thing  by  the  hand  of  that  God  who  had  been  good  to 
him,  and  could  not  but  be  good  in  whatsoever  he  acted. 

8.  The  third  comfort  flowing  from  this  doctrine  of  the  goodness 
of  God,  is,  it  is  a  ground  of  assurance  of  happiness.  If  God  be  so 
good,  that  nothing  is  better,  and  loves  himselt,  as  he  is  good,  he  can- 
not be  wanting  in  love  to  those  that  resemble  his  nature,  and  imitate 
his  goodness :  he  cannot  but  love  his  own  image  of  goodness ; 
wherever  he  finds  it,  he  cannot  but  be  bountiful  to  it ;  for  it  is  im- 
possible there  can  be  any  love  to  any  object,  without  wishing  well 
to  it,  and  doing  well  for  it.  If  the  soul  loves  God  as  its  fchiefest 
good,  God  will  love  the  soul  as  his  pious  servant :  as  he  hath  oflfered 
to  them  the  highest  allurements,  so  he  will  not  withhold  the  choicest 
communications.  Goodness  cannot  be  a  deluding  thing;  it  cannot 
consist  with  the  nobleness  and  largeness  of  this  perfection  to  invite 
the  creature  to  him,  and  leave  the  creature  empty  of  him  when  it 
comes.  It  is  inconsistent  with  this  perfection  to  give  the  creature  a 
knowledge  of  himself,  and  a  desire  of  enjoyment  larger  than  that 
knowledge ;  a  desire  to  know,  and  enjoy  him  perpetually,  yet  never 
intend  to  bestow  an  eternal  communication  of  nimself  upon  it.  The 
nature  of  man  was  erected  by  the  goodness  of  God,  but  with  an  en- 
larged desire  for  the  highest  good,  and  a  capacity  of  enjoying  it. 
Can  goodness  be  thought  to  be  deceitful,  to  frustrate  its  own  work,  be 
tired  with  its  own  effusions,  to  let  a  gracious  soul  groan  under  its 
burden,  and  never  resolve  to  ease  him  of  it ;  to  see  delightfully  the 
aspirings  of  the  creature  to  another  state,  and  resolve  never  to  admit 
him  to  a  happy  issue  of  those  desires?  It  is  not  agreeable  to  this 
inconceivable  perfection  to  be  unconcerned  in  the  longings  of  his 
creature,  since  their  first  longings  were  placed  in  them  by  that  good- 
ness which  is  so  free  from  mocking  the  creature,  or  falling  short  of 
its  well-grounded  expectations  or  desires,  that  it  infinitely  exceeds 
them.  If  man  had  continued  in  innocence,  the  goodness  of  God, 
'without  question,  would   have  continued  him  in  happiness,  and, 
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8iuce  he  hath  had  so  much  goodness  to  restore  man,  would  it  not  tM 
dishonorable  to  that  goodness  to  break  his  own  conditions,  and  de- 
feat the  believing  creature  of  happiness,  after  it  hath  complied  with 
his  terms?  He  is  a  believer's  God  in  covenant,  and  is  a  God  in  the 
utmost  extent  of  this  attribute,  as  well  as  of  any  other ;  and,  there- 
fore, will  not  communicate  mean  and  shallow  benefits,  but  according 
to  the  grandeur  of  it,  sovereign  and  divine,  such  as  the  gift  of  a 
happy  immortality.  Since  he  had  no  obligation  upon  him,  to  make 
any  promise,  but  the  sweetness  of  his  own  nature,  the  same  is  as 
strong  upon  him  to  make  all  the  words  of  his  grace  good ;  they  cannot 
be  invalid  in  any  one  tittle  of  them  as  long  as  his  nature  remains  the 
same ;  and  his  goodness  cannot  be  diminished  without  the  impairing 
of  his  Godhead,  since  it  is  inseparable  fix)m  it.  Divine  goodness  will 
not  let  any  man  serve  God  for  nought ;  he  hath  promised  our  weak  obe- 
dience more  than  any  man  in  his  right  wits  can  say  it  merits  (Matt 
X.  42) :  "  A  cup  of  cold  water  shall  not  lose  its  reward."  He  will 
manifest  our  good  actions  as  he  gave  so  high  a  testimony  to  Job,  in 
the  face  of  the  devil,  his  accuser :  it  will  not  only  be  the  happiness 
of  the  soul,  but  of  the  body,  the  whole  man,  since  soul  and  body  were 
in  conjunction  in  the  acts  of  righteousness;  it  consists  not  with  the 
goodness  of  God  to  reward  the  one,  and  to  let  the  other  lie  in  the 
ruins  of  its  first  nothing :  to  bestow  joy  upon  the  one  for  its  being  prin- 
cipal, and  leave  the  other  without  any  sentiments  of  joy,  that  was  in- 
strumental in  those  good  works,  both  commanded  and  approved  by 
God :  he  that  had  the  goodness  to  pity  our  original  dust,  will  not 
want  a  goodness  to  advance 'it :  and  if  we  put  off  our  bodies,  it  is 
but  afterwards  to  put  them  on  repaired  and  fresher.  From  this 
goodness,  the  upright  may  expect  all  the  happiness  their  nature  is 
capable  of. 

4.  It  is  a  ground  of  comfort  in  the  midst  of  public  dangers.  This 
hath  more  sweetness  in  it  to  support  us,  than  the  malice  of  enemies 
hath  to  deject  us ;  because  he  is  **  good,"  he  is  "a  stronghold  in  the 
day  of  trouble"  (Nah.  i.  7).  If  his  goodness  extends  to  all  his  crea- 
tures, it  will  much  more  extend  to  those  that  honor  him :  if  the  earth 
be  full  of  his  goodness,  that  part  of  heaven  which  he  hath  upon  earth 
shall  not  be  empty  of  it  He  hath  a  goodness  often  to  deliver  the 
righteous,  and  a  justice  to  put  the  wicked  in  his  stead  (Prov.  xL  8), 
When  his  people  have  been  under  the  power  of  their  enemies,  be 
hath  changed  the  scene,  and  put  the  enemies  under  the  power  of  his 
people :  he  hath  clapped  upon  them  the  same  bolts  which  they  did 
upon  his  servants.  How  comfortable  is  this  goodness  that  hath  yet 
maintained  us  in  the  midst  of  dangers,  preserved  us  in  the  mouth  of 
lions,  quenched  kindled  fire ;  hitherto  rescued  us  firom  designed  ruin 
subtilly  hatched,  and  supported  us  in  the  midst  of  men  very  passion- 
ate for  cur  destruction ;  now  hath  this  watchful  goodness  been  a 
sanctuary  to  us  in  the  midst  of  an  upper  hell  1 

Third  Use  is  of  exhortation. 

1.  How  should  we  endeavor  after  the  enjoyment  of  God  as  good ! 
How  earnestly  should  we  desire  him  I  As  there  is  no  other  good- 
ness worthy  of  our  supreme  lo  ve,  so  there  is  no  other  gopdness  worthy 
oui  most  ardent  thirst    Nothing  deserves  the  name  of  a  desirable 
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good,  but  as  it  tends  to  the  attaiiiment  of  this :  here  we  jnust  pitch. 
our  desires,  which  otherwise  will  terminate  in  nullities  or  incon 
ceivable  disturbances. 

(1.)  Consider,  nothing  but  good  can  be  the  object  of  a  rational 
appetite.  The  will  cannot  direct  its  motion  to  anything  under  the 
notion  of  evil,  evil  in  itself  or  evil  to  it;  whatsoever  courts  it  must 
present  itself  in  the  quality  of  a  good  in  its  own  nature,  or  in  its 
j)resent  circumstances  to  the  present  state  and  condition  of  the  de- 
sire ;  it  will  not  else  touch  or  affect  the  will.  This  is  the  language 
of  that  faculty :  "  Who  will  show  me  any  good  ?"  (Ps.  iv.  6),  and 
good  is  as  inseparably  the  object  of  the  will's  motion,  as  truth  is  of 
the  understanding's  inquiry.  Whatsoever  a  man  would  allure 
another  to  comply  with,  ne  must  propose  to  the  person  under  the 
notion  of  some  beneficialness  to  nim  in  point  of  honor,  profit,  or 
pleasure.  To  act  after  this  manner  is  the  proper  character  of  a 
rational  creature;  and  though  that  which  is  evil  is  often  embraced 
instead  of  that  which  is*  good,  and  what  we  entertain  as  conducing 
to  our  felicity  proves  our  misfortune,  yet  that  is  from  our  ignorance, 
and  not  from  a  formal  choice  of  it  as  evil ;  for  what  evil  is  chosen 
it  is  not  possible  to  choose  under  the  conception  of  evil,  but  under 
the  appearance  of  a  good,  though  it  be  not  so  in  reality.  It  is  in- 
fleparaole  from  the  wuls  of  all  ioaen  to  propose  to  themselves  that 
which  in  the  opinion  and  judgment  of  their  understandings  or  im 
agination  is  good,  though  they  often  mistake  and  cheat  themselvea 

(2.)  Since  that  good  is  the  object  of  a  rational  appetite,  the  purest, 
best,  and  most  universal  good,  such  as  God  is,  ought  to  be  most 
sought  after.  Since  good  only  is  the  object  of  a  rational  appetite, 
all  the  motions  of  our  souls  should  be  carried  to  the  first  and  best 
good :  a  real  good  is  most  desirable ;  the  greatest  excellency  of  the 
creatures  cannot  speak  them  so,  since,  by  the  corruption  of  man, 
they  are  "  subjected  to  vanity"  (Bom.  viii.  20).  God  is  the  most  ex- 
cellent good  without  any  shadow ;  a  real  something  without  that 
nothing  which  every  creature  hath  in  its  nature  (Isa.  xl.  17).  A 
perfect  good  can  only  give  us  content :  the  best  goodness  in  the 
credture  is  but  slender  and  imperfect ;  had  not  the  venom  of  cor- 
ruption infused  a  vanity  into  it,  the  make  of  it  speaks  it  finite,  and 
the  best  qualities  in  it  are  bounded,  and  cannot  give  satisfaction  to 
a  rational  appetite  which  bears  in  its  nature  an  imitation  of  Divine 
inflniteness,  and  therefore  can  never  find  an  eternal  rest  in  mean 
trifles.  God  is  above  the  imperfection  of  all  creatures ;  creature* 
are  but  drops  of  goodness,  at  best  but  shallow  streams ;  God  is  like 
a  teeming  ocean,  that  can  fill  the  largest  as  well  as  the  narrowest 
creek.  He  hadi  an  accumulative  goodness ;  several  creatures  answer 
several  necessities,  but  one  God  can  answer  all  our  wants :  he  hath 
an  universal  ftilness,  to  overtop  our  universal  emptiness:  he  con- 
tains in  himself  the  sweetness  of  all  other  goods,  and  holds  in  hi  4 
bo3om  plentifully  what  creatures  have  in  their  natures  sparingly . 
CJreatures  are  uncertain  goods ;  as  they  begin  to  exist,  so  tne  y  may 
cease  to  be;  they  may  be  gone  with  a  breath,  they  will  ceita'nly 
languish  if  God  blows  upon  them  (Isa.  xl.  24):  the  same  breath  that 
raised  them  can  blast  them ;  but  who  can  rine  God  of  the  least  par^ 
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of  his  excellency  ?  Mutability  is  inherent  in  the  aature  of  eveiy 
creature,  as  a  creature.  All  sublunary  things  are  as  gourds,  that  re- 
fresh us  one  moment  with  their  presence,  and  the  next  fret  us  with 
their  absence ;  like  fading  flowers,  strutting  to  day,  and  drooping 
to-morrow  (Isa.  xl.  6):  while  we  possess  them,  we  cannot  clip  their 
wings,  that  may  cany  them  away  from  us,  and  may  make  us  vainly 
seek  what  we  thought  we  firmly  held.  But  God  is  as  permanent  a- 
^ood  as  he  is  a  real  one :  he  hath  wings  to  fly  to  them  that  seek  him. 
but  no  wings  to  fly  from  them  forever,  and  leave  them.  God  is  an 
universal  good;  that  which  is  good  to  one  may  be  evil  to  another; 
^hat  is  desirable  by  one  may  be  revised  as  inconvenient  for  another: 
but  God  being  an  universal,  unstained  good,  is  useful  for  all,  con- 
venient to  the  natures  of  all  but  such  as  will  continue  in  enmity 
against  him.  There  is  nothing  in  God  can  displease  a  soul  that 
desires  to  please  him ;  when  we  are  in  darkness,  he  is  a  light  to 
scatter  itj  when  we  are  in  want,  he  hath  riches  to  relieve  us;  when 
we  are  in  spiritual  death,  he  is  a  Prince  of  life  to  deliver  us ;  whea 
we  are  defiled,  he  is  holiness  to  purify  us :  it  is  in  vain  to  fix  our 
hearts  anywhere  but  on  him,  in  the  desire  of  whom  there  is  a  delight^ 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  whom  there  is  an  inconceivable  pleasure. 

(3.)  He  is  most  to  be  sought  after,  since  slU  things  else  that  are 
desirable  had  their  goodness  from  him.  If  anything  be  desirable 
because  of  its  goodness,  God  is  much  more  desirable  because  of  his, 
since  all  things  are  good  by  a  participation,  and  nothing  good  but 
by  )na  print  upon  it :  as  what  being  creatures  have  was  derived  to 
them  by  God,  so  what  goodness  they  are  possessed  with  they  were 
furnished  with  it  by  God ;  all  goodness  flowed  from  him,  and  all 
created  goodness  is  summed  up  in  him.  The  streams  should  not 
terminate  our  appetite  without  aspiring  to  the  fountain.  If  the 
waters  in  the  channel,  which  receive  mixture,  communicate  a  plet^ 
sure,  the  taste  of  the  fountain  must  be  much  more  delicious ;  that 
original  Perfection  of  all  things  hath  an  inconceivable  beauty  above 
those  things  it  hath  framed.  Since  those  things  live  not  by  their 
own  strength,  nor  nourish  us  by  their  own  liberality,  but  by  the 
"  word  of  God"  (Matt.  iv.  4),  that  God  that  speaks  tnem  into  life, 
and  speaks  them  into  usefulness,  should  be  most  ardently  desired  aa 
the  best.  If  the  sparkling  glory  of  the  visible  heavens  delight  ua, 
and  the  beauty  and  bounty  of  the  earth  please  and  refresh  us,  what 
should  be  the  language  of  our  souls  upon  those  views  and  tastes  but 
that  of  the  Psalmist,  *'  Whom  have  I  m  heaven  but  thee  ?  and  there 
is  none  upon  earth  that  I  can  desire  beside  thee"  (Ps,  Ixxiii.  25). 
No  greater  good  can  possibly  be  desired,  and  no  less  good  should  he 
ardeutly  desired.  As  he  is  the  supreme  good,  so  we  should  bear  that 
regard  to  him  as  supremely,  and  above  all,  to  thirst  for  him :  as  he 
is  good,  he  is  the  object  of  desire ;  aa  the  choicest  and  first  goodness, 
he  is  desirable  with  the  greatest  vehemency.  "  Give  me  children, 
or  else  I  die"  (Gen.  xxx.  IJ,  was  an  uncomely  speech ;  the  one  waa 
^nted,  and  tne  other  inflicted ;  she  had  children,  but  the  last  cost 
her  her  life :  but,  Give  me  God,  or  I  will  not  be  content,  is  a  gracious 
speech,  wherein  we  cannot  miscarry;  all  that  God  demands  of  us  is, 
tnat  we  should  long  for  him,  and  look  for  our  happiness  only  in 
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him.     That  is  the  first  thing,  endeavor  after  the  enjoyment  of  God 
as  good. 

2.  Often  meditate  on  the  goodness  of  God.  What  was  man  pro^ 
daced  for,  but  to  settle  his  thoughts  upon  this  ?  What  should  have 
be<3n  Adam's  employment  in  innocence,  but  to  read  over  all  the  lines 
of  nature,  and  fix  nis  contemplations  on  that  good  hand  that  drew 
them  ?  What  is  man  enduea  with  reason  for,  above  all  other  ani« 
mals,  but  to  take  notice  of  this  goodness  spread  over  all  the  creatures, 
which  they  themselves,  though  they  felt  it,  could  not  have  such  a 
sense  of  as  to  make  answerable  returns  to  their  Benefactor?  Can 
we  satisfy  ourselves  in  being  spectators  of  it,  and  enjoyers  of  it,  only 
m  such  a  manner  as  the  brutes  are  ?  The  beasts  behold  things  as 
well  as  we,  they  feel  the  warm  beams  of  this  goodness  as  well  as  we^ 
but  without  any  reflection  upon  the  Author  of  them.  Shall  Divine 
blessings  meet  with  no  more  from  us  but  a  brutish  view  and  be- 
holding of  them  ?  What  is  more  iust,  than  to  spend  a  thought  upon 
Him  who  hath  enlarged  his  hana  in  so  many  benefits  to  us  ?  Axe 
we  indebted  to  any  more  than  we  are  to  mm  ?  Why  should  we 
send  our  souls  to  visit  anything  more  than  him  in  his  works?  That 
we  are  able  to  meditate  on  him  is  a  part  of  his  goodness  to  us,  who 
hath  bestowed  that  capacity  upon  us ;  and,  if  we  will  not,  it  is  a 
(^eat  part  of  our  ingratitude.  Can  anything  more  delightful  enter 
mto  us,  than  that  of  the  kind  and  gracious  (disposition  of  that  God 
who  first  brought  us  out  of  the  abyss  of  an  unhappy  nothing,  and 
hath  hitherto  spread  his  wings  over  us?  Where  can  we  meet  with 
a  nobler  object  than  Divine  goodness  ?  and  what  nobler  work  can 
be  practised  by  us  than  to  consider  it  ?  What  is  more  sensible  in  all 
the  operations  of  his  hands  than  his  skill,  as  they  are  considered  in 
themselves,  and  his  goodness,  as  thev  are  considered  in  relation  to 
us?  It  is  strange  that  we  should  miss  the  thoughts  of  it ;  that  we 
should  4ook  upon  this  earth,  and  everything  in  it,  and  yet  overlook 
that  which  it  is  most  ftill  of,  viz.  Divine  goodness  (Ps.  xxxiii.  5) ;  it 
runs  through  the  whole  web  of  the  world ;  all  is  framed  and  diversi^ 
fied  by  goodness ;  it  is  one  entire  single  goodness,  which  appears  in 
various  garbs  and  dresses  in  every  part  of  the  creation.  Can  we 
turn  our  ejes  inward,  and  send  our  eyes  outward,  and  see  nothing 
of  a  Divinity  in  both  worthy  of  our  deepest  and  seriousest  thoughts  ? 
Is  there  anything  in  the  world  we  can  behold,  but  we  see  his  bounty, 
since  nothing  was  made  but  is  one  way  or  other  beneficial  to  us  ? 
Can  we  think  of  our  daily  food,  but  we.  must  have  some  refiecting 
thoughts  on  otir  great  Caterer  ?  Can  the  sweetness  of  the  creature 
to  our  palate  obscure  the  sweetness  of  the  Provider  to  our  minds? 
It  is  strange  that  we  should  be  regardless  of  that  wherein  every 
creature  without  us,  and  every  sense  within  us  and  about  us,  is  a 
tutor  to  instruct  us  I  Is  it  not  reason  we  should  think  of  the  times 
wherein  we  were  nothing,  and  fit>m  thence  run  back  to  a  never-be- 
gun eternity,  and  view  ourselves  in  the  thoughts  of  that  goodness, 
to  be  in  time  brought  forth  upon  this  stage,  as  we  are  at  present? 
Can  we  consider  but  one  act  oi  our  understandings,  but  one  thought^ 
one  blossom,  one  spark  of  our  souls  mounting  upwards,  and  not  re* 
fleet  upon  the  goodnesis  of  God  to  us,  who,  m  that  faculty  that 
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sparkles  out  rational  thoughts,  has  advanced  us  to  a  nobler  state^ 
arid  endued  us  with  a  nobler  principle,  than  all  the  creatures  we  see 
^on  earth,  except  those  of  our  own  rank  and  kind?  Can  we  consider 
but  one  foolish  thought,  one  sinful  act,  and  reflect  upon  the  guilt 
and  filth  of  it,  and  not  behold  goodness  in  sparing  us,  and  miracles 
of  goodness  in  sending  his  Son  to  die  for  us,  for  the  expiation  of  it? 
This  perfection  cannot  well  be  out  of  our  thoughts,  or  at  least  it  is 
horrible  it  should,  when  it  is  writ  in  every  line  of  the  creation,  and 
in  a  legible  rubric,  in  bloody  letters,  in  the  cross  of  his  Son.  Let  ua 
think  with  ourselves,  how  often  he  hath  multiplied  his  blessings, 
when  we  did  deserve  his  wrath  I  how  he  hath  sent  one  unexpected 
benefit  upon  the  heel  of  another,  to  bring  us  with  a  swift  pace  the 
tidings  of  good-will  to  us  I  how  often  hath  he  delivered  us  from  a 
disease  that  had  the  arrows  of  death  in  its  hand  ready  to  pierce  us  I 
how  oftien  hath  he  turned  our  fears  into  joys,  and  our  distempers  into 
promoters  of  our  felicity  1  how  ofl«n  hath  he  mated  a  temptation, 
sent  seasonable  suppUes  in  the  midst  of  a  sore  distress,  and  prevented 
many  dangers  which  we  could  not  be  so  sensible  of,  because  we  were, 
in  a  great  measure,  ignorant  of  them !  How  should  we  meditate 
upon  his  goodness  to  our  souls,  in  preventing  some  sins,  in  pardon- 
ing others,  in  darting  upon  us  the  knowledge  of  his  gospel,  and  of 
himself,  in  the  fiwje  of  nis  Son  Christ  1  This  seems  to  stick  much 
upon  the  spirit  of  Paul,  since  he  doth  so  often  sprinkle  his  epistles 
with  the  titles  of  the  "  grace  of  God,  riches  of  grace,  unsearchable 
riches  of  God,  riches  of  glory,"  and  cannot  satisfy  himself,  with  the 
extoUing  of  it  Certainly,  we  should  bear  upon  our  heart  a  deep 
and  quick  sense  of  this  perfection;  as  it  was  the  design  of  God  to 
manifest  it,  so  it  would  be  acceptable  to  God  for  us  to  have  a  sense 
of  it :  a  dull  receiver  of  his  blessings  is  no  less  nauseous  to  him  than 
a  dull  dispenser  of  his  alms ;  he  loves  a  "  cheerful  giver"  (2  Cor.  ix. 
7) ;  he  doth  himself  what  he  loves  in  others ;  he  is  cheerful  in  giv- 
ing, and  he  loves  we  should  be  serious  in  thinking  of  him,  and  have 
a  right  apprehension  and  sense  of  his  goodness. 

(1.)  A  right  sense  of  his  goodness  would  dispose  us  to  an  ingenu 
ous  worship  of  God.  It  would  damp  our  averseness  to  any  act  of 
reUgion ;  what  made  David  so  resolute  and  ready  to  "  worship  to  - 
wards  his  holy  temple"  but  the  sense  of  his  "loving  kindness?  (Pa. 
cxxxviii.  2).  This  would  render  him  always  in  our  mind  a  worthy 
object  of  our  devotion,  a  stable  prop  of  our  confidence.  We  should 
then  adore  him,  when  we  consider  nim  as  "  our  God,"  and  ourselves 
as  "  the  people  of  his  pasture,  and  the  sheep  of  his  hand"  (Ps.  xcv. 
7) :  we  should  send  up  prayers  with  strong  faith  and  feeling,  and 
praises  with  great  joy  and  pleasure.  The  sense  of  his  goodnestf 
would  make  us  love  him,  ana  our  love  to  him  would  quicken  oiir 
adoration  of  him ;  but  if  we  regard  not  this,  we  shall  have  no  mind 
to  think  of  him,  no  mind  to  act  anything  towards  him ;  we  ma  v 
tremble  at  his  presence,  but  not  heartily  worship  him ;  we  shall 
rather  look  upon  him  as  a  tyrant,  and  think  no  other  affection  duj^ 
to  him  than  what  we  reserve  for  an  oppressor,  m.' hatred  and  ill- 
Will. 

(2.)  A  sense  of  it  will  keep  us  humble,    A  sense  of  it  would  effec| 
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that  for  which  itself  was  intended ;  viz.  bring  us  to  i  repentance  for 
our  crimes,  and  not  suffer  us  to  harden  ourselves  against  him.  When 
we  should  deeply  consider  how  he  hath  made  the  sun  to  shine  upon 
us,  and  his  ram  to  fall  upon  the  earth  for  our  support ;  the  one  to 
supple  the  earth,  and  the  other  to  assist  the  juice  of  it  to  bring  forth 
£ruits ;  how  woiild  it  reflect  upon  us  our  ill  requitals,  and  make  us 
hang  down  our  heads  before  nim  in  a  low  posture,  pleasing  to  him, 
and  advantageous  to  ourselves !  What  would  the  first  charge  be 
upon  ourselves,  but  what  Moses  brings  in  his  expostulation  against 
the  Israelites  (Deut  xxxii.  6):  "Do  I  thus  reauite  the  Lord?" 
W  hat  is  this  goodness  for  me,  who  am  so  much  below  him ;  for  me, 
who  have  so  much  incensed  him ;  for  me,  who  have  so  much  abused 
what  he  hath  allowed  ?  It  would  bring  to  remembrance  the  horror 
of  our  crimes,  and  set  us  a  blushing  before  him,  when  we  should 
consider  the  multitude  of  his  benefits,  and  our  unworthy  behaviour, 
that  hath  not  constrained  him  even  against  the  inclination  of  his 
gcM>dness,  to  punish  us :  how  Httle  should  we  plead  for  a  further 
liberty  in  sin,  or  palliate  our  former  faults  I  W  hen  we  set  Divine 
goodness  in  one  column,  and  our  transgressions  in  another,  and  com* 
pare  together  their  several  items,  it  would  fill  us  with  a  deep  con- 
sciousness of  our  own  guilt,  and  divest  us  of  any  worth  of  our  own 
in  our  approaches  to  him ;  it  would  humble  us,  that  we  cannot  love 
so  obliging  a  God  as  much  as  he  deserves  to  be  loved  by  us ;  it 
would  make  us  himible  before  men.  Who  would  be  proud  of  a 
mere  gift  which  he  knows  he  hath  not  merited  ?  How  ridiculous 
would  that  servant  be,  that  should  be  proud  of  a  rich  livery,  which 
is  a  badge  of  his  service,  not  a  token  of  his  merit,  but  of  his  master's 
magnificence  and  bounty,  which,  though  he  wear  this  day,  he  may 
be  stripped  of  to-morrow,  and  be  turned  out  of  his  master's  family  I 

(3.)  A  sense  of  the  Divine  goodness  would  make  us  faithful  to  him. 
The  goodness  of  God  obligeth  us  to  serve  him,  not  to  offend  him ; 
the  freeness  of  his  goodness  should  make  us  more  ready  to  contribute 
to  the  advancement  of  his  glory.  When  we  consider  the  benefits  of 
a  friend  proceed  out  of  kindness  to  us,  and  not  out  of  self  ends  and 
vain  applause,  it  works  more  upon  us,  and  makes  us  more  careful  of 
the  honor  of  such  a  person.  It  is  a  pure  bounty  God  hath  manifest- 
ed in  creation  and  providence,  which  could  not  be  for  himself,  who, 
being  blessed  forever,  wanted  nothing  from  us :  it  was  not  to  draw 
a  profit  from  us,  but  to  impart  an  advantage  to  us ;  *^  Our  goodness 
extends  not  to  him"  (Ps.  xvi.  2).  The  service  of  the  benefactor  is 
but  a  rational  return  for  benefits ;  whence  Nehemiah  aggravates  the 
sins  of  the  Jews  (Neh.  ix.  35) :  "  They  have  not  served  thee  in  thy 
great  goodness  that  tliou  gavest  them  ;"  t.  e.  which  thou  didst  freely 
bestow  upon  them.  How  should  we  dare  to  spend  upon  our  lusts 
that  whicn  we  possess,  if  we  considered  by  whose  liberality  we  came 
by  it  ?  how  should  we  dare  to  be  unfaithful  in  the  goods  he  hath 
made  us  trustees  of?  A  deep  sense  of  Divine  goodness  will  enno- 
ble the  creature,  and  make  it  act  for  the  most  glorious  and  noble 
end ;  it  would  strike  Satan's  temptation  dead  at  a  blow ;  it  would 
pull  off  the  &Ise  mask  and  vizor  from  what  he  presents  to  us,  to 
draw  us  from  the  service  of  our  Bene&ctor ;  we  could  not^  witJi  a 
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ifense  of  this,  think  him  kinder  to  ns  than  Qod  hath,  and  will  be^ 
which  is  the  great  motive  of  men  to  join  handa  with  hjm^  and  turn 
their  backs  upon  God. 

(4,)  A  sense  of  the  Divine  goodness  would  make  us  patient  under 
our  miseries.  A  deep  sense  of  this  would  make  us  give  God  the 
honor  of  his  goodness  in  whatsover  he  doth,  though  3ie  reason  of 
nis  actions  be  not  apparent  to  us,  nor  the  event  and  issue  of  his  pro* 
ceedings  foreseen  by  us.  It  is  a  stated  case,  that  goodness  can  nerer 
mtend  ill,  but  designs  good  in  all  its  acts  "to  them  that  love  God" 
(Rom.  viii.  28) :  nay,  he  always  designs  the  best ;  when  he  bestows 
anything  upon  his  people,  he  sees  it  best  they  should  have  it ;  and 
when  he  removes  anytning  from  them,  he  sees  it  best  they  should 
lose  it  When  we  have  lost  a  thing  we  loved,  and  refuse  to  be  com- 
forted, a  sense  of  this  perfection,  which  acts  God  in  all,  would  keep 
us  from  misjudging  our  sufferings,  and  measuring  the  intention  of 
the  hand  that  sent  them,  by  the  sharpness  of  what  we  feel.  What 
patient,  fully  persuaded  of  the  affection  of  the  physician,  would  not 
value  him,  though  that  which  is  given  to  purge  out  the  humors, 
racks  his  bowels?  When  we  lose  what  we  love,  perhaps  it  was 
some  outward  lustre  tickled  our  apprehensions,  and  we  did  not  see 
the  viper  we  would  have  harmed  ourselves  by ;  but  Qod  seeing  it, 
snatched  it  from  us,  and  we  mutter  as  if  he  had  been  cruel,  and  de- 
prived us  of  the  good  we  imagined,  when  he  was  kind  to  us,  and 
freed  us  from  the  hurt  we  should  certainly  have  felt  We  should 
regard  that  which  in  goodness  he  takes  from  us,  at  no  other  rate 
than  some  gilded  poison  and  lurking  venom ;  the  sufferings  of  men, 
though  upon  high  provocations,  are  often  followed  with  rich  mercies, 
and  many  times  are  intended  as  preparations  for  greater  goodness. 
When  God  utters  that  rhetoric  of  his  bowels,  "  How  shall  I  give 
thee  up,  O  Ephraim,  I  will  not  execute  the  fierceness  of  my  anger!" 
(Hos.  xi.  8),  he  intended  them  mercy  in  theiift  captivity,  and  would 
prepare  them  by  it,  to  walk  after  the  Lord.  And  it  is  likely  the 
posterity  of  those  ten  tribes  were  the  first  that  ran  to  Qod,  upon  the 
publishmg  the  gospel  in  the  places  where  they  lived ;  he  doth  not 
take  away  himself  when  he  takes  away  outward  comforts ;  while  he 
snatcheth  away  the  rattles  we  play  with,  he  hath  a  breast  in  himself 
foT  us  to  suck.  The  consideration  of  his  goodness  would  dispose  is 
to  a  composed  frame  of  ^irit.  K  we  are  sick,  it  is  goodness,  it  is  a 
disease,  and  not  a  hell.  It  is  goodness,  that  it  is  a  cloud,  and  not  a 
total  daikness.  What  if  he  transfers  from  us  what  we  have  ?  be 
takes  m  more  than  what  his  goodness  first  imparted  to  us;  and 
never  takes  so  much  from  his  people  as  his  gooaness  leaves  them : 
if  he  strips  them  of  their  lives,  he  leaves  them  their  souls,  with  those 
faculties  he  furnished  them  with  at  first,  and  removes  them  fnm 
those  houses  of  clay  to  a  richer  mansion.  The  time  of  our  sufferings 
here,  were  it  the  whole  course  of  our  life,  bears  not  the  proportion 
of  a  moment  to  that  endless  eternity  wherein  he  hath  desired  to 
manifest  his  goodness  to  us.  The  consideration  of  Divine  goodness 
would  teach  us  to  draw  a  calm  even  from  storms,  and  distil  balsam 
from  rods.    If  the  reprooft  of  the  righteous  be  an  excellent  oil  (Fl 
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3xlv.  5)  we  ahould  not  think  the  oorroctions  of  a  good  God  to  I  ave 
a  less  virtua 

(5.)  A  sense  of  the  Divine  goodness  would  mount  us  above  the 
world,  it  would  damp  our  appetites  after  meaner  things ;  we  should 
look  upon  the  world  not  as  a  God,  but  a  gift  from  God,  and  never 
think  the  present  better  than  the  Donor.  We  should  never  lie  soaking 
in  muddy  puddles  were  we  always  filled  with  a  sense  of  the  richness 
and  clearness  of  this  Fountain,  wherein  we  might  bathe  ourselves ; 
little  petty  particles  of  good  would  give  us  no  content,  when  we 
were  sensiole  of  such  an  unbounded  ocean.  Infinite  goodness,  rightly 
apprehended,  woidd  dull  our  desires  sifter  other  things,  and  sharpen 
them  with  a  keener  edge  after  that  which  is  best  of  alL  How  earn- 
estly do  we  long  for  the  presence  of  a  friend,  of  whose  good  will 
towards  us  we  have  full  experience. 

(6.)  It  would  check  any  motions  of  envy :  it  would  make  us  joy 
in  the  prosperity  of  good  men,  and  hinder  us  from  envying  the  out- 
ward felicity  of  the  wicked.  We  should  not  dare  with  an  evil  eye 
to  censure  his  eood  hand  (Matt.  xx.  15),  but  approve  of  what  he 
thinks  fit  to  do,  both  in  the  matter  of  his  liberality  and  the  subjects 
he  chooseth  for  it.  Though  if  the  disposal  were  in  our  hands,  we 
should  not  imitate  him,  as  not  thinking  them  subjects  fit  for  our 
bounty;  yet  since  it  is  in  his  hands,  we  be  to  approve  of  his  actions 
and  not  have  an  ill  will  towards  him  for  his  goodness,  or  towards 
those  he  is  pleased  to  make  the  subject  of  it.  Since  all  his  doles  are 
given  to  **  invite  man  to  repentance"  (Rom.  ii.  4),  to  envy  them  those 
goods  God  hath  bestowed  upon  them,  is  to  envy  God  the  glory  of  his 
own  goodness,  and  them  the  felicity  those  things  might  move  them 
to  aspire  to ;  it  is  to  wish  God  more  contracteo,  and  thy  neighbor 
more  miserable :  but  a  deep  sense  of  his  sovereign  goodness  would 
make  us  rejoice  in  any  marks  of  it  upon  others,  and  move  us  to  blesa. 
him  instead  of  censuring  him. 

(7.)  It  would  make  us  thankful.  What  can  be  the  most  proper, 
the  most  natural  reflection,  when  we  behold  the  most  magnificent 
characters  he  hath  imprinted  upon  our  souls ;  the  oonveniency  of  the 
members  he  hath  compacted  m  our  bodies,  but  a  praise  of  him  ? 
Such  motion  had  David  upon  the  first  consideration :  "  I  will  praise 
thee,  for  I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made"  (Ps.  cxxxix.  14\ 
What  could  be  the  most  natural  reflection,  when  we  behold  the  ricn 

Ererpgatives  of  our  natures  above  other  creatures,  the  provision  he 
ath  made  for  us  for  our  delight  in  the  beauties  of  heaven,  for  our 
support  in  the  creatures  on  earth  ?  What  can  reasonably  be  expected 
from  uncorrupted  man,  to  be  the  first  motion  of  his  soul,  but  an  ex- 
tolling the  bountiful  hand  of  the  invisible  donor,  whoever  he  be? 
This  would  make  us  venture  at  some  endeavors  of  a  grateful  ac* 
knowledgment,  though  we  should  despair  of  rendering  anything  pro- 
portionable to  the  greatness  of  the  benefit ;  and  such  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  our  own  weakness  would  be  an  acceptable  part  of  our 
gratitude.  Without  a  due  and  deep  sense  of  Divine  goodness,  our 
praise  of  it,  and  thankfulness  for  it,  will  be  but  cold,  formal,  and 
customary;  our  tongues  may  bless  him,  and  our  heart  slight  him: 
and  this  will  lead  us  to  the  tnird  exhortation : 
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8.  Whicli  ifl  that  of  thankfulness  for  Divine  goodness.  The  abso- 
lute goodness  of  God,  as  it  is  the  excellency  of  his  nature,  is  the 
object  of  praise :  the  relative  goodness  of  God,  as  he  is  our  benefactor, 
is  the  object  of  thankfulness.  This  was  always  a  debt  due  from  man 
to  God ;  he  had  obligations  in  the  time  oi  his  integrity,  and  was 
then  to  render  it ;  fie  is  not  less,  but  more  obliged  to  it  in  the  state 
of  corruption ;  the  benefits  being  the  greater,  by  how  much  the  more 
unworthy  he  is  of  them  by  reason  of  his  revolt.  The  bounty  be- 
stowed upon  an  enemy  that  merits  the  contrary,  ought  to  be  received 
with  a  greater  resentment  than  that  bestowed  on  a  friend,  who  is  not 
unworthy  of  testimonies  of  respect  Gratitude  to  Gt)d  is  the  duty 
of  every  creature  that  hath  a  sense  of  itself;  the  more  excellent  being 
any  enjoy  the  more  devout  ought  to  be  the  acknowledgment  How 
often  doth  David  stir  up,  not  only  himself,  but  summon  all  creatures, 
even  the  insensible  ones,  to  join  in  the  concert !  He  calls  to  the 
"  deeps,  fire,  hail,  snow,  mountains  and  hUls,"  to  bear  a  part  in  this 
work  of  praise  (Ps.  cxlviii)  ;  not  that  they  are  able  to  do  it  actively, 
but  to  show  that  man  is  to  call  in  the  whole  creation  to  assist  him 
passively,  and  should  have  so  much  charity  to  all  creatures,  as  to  re- 
ceive wnat  they  offer,  and  so  much  affection  to  God,  as  to  present  to 
him  what  he  receives  from  him.  Snow  and  hail  cannot  bless  and 
praise  God,  but  man  ought  to  praise  God  for  those  things  wherein 
there  is  a  mixture  of  trouble  and  inconvenience,  sometliing  to  molest 
our  sense,  as  well  as  something  that  improves  the  earth  for  ftxdt. 
This  God  requires  of  us :  for  this  he  instituted  several  offerings,  and 
required  a  little  portion  of  fruits  to  be  presented  to  him,  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment they  held  the  whole  from  his  bounty.  And  the  end 
of  the  festival  days  among  the  Jews  was  to  revive  the  memory  of 
those  signal  acts  wherein  his  power  for  them,  and  his  goodness  to 
them,  had  been  extraordinarily  evident ;  it  is  no  more  but  our  mouths 
to  praise  him,  and  our  hand  to  obey  him,  that  he  exacts  at  our  hands. 
He  commands  us  not  to  expend  what  he  allows  us  in  the  erecting 
stately  temples  to  his  honor ;  all  the  coin  he  requires  to  be  paid  with 
for  his  expense  is  the  "  offering  of  thanksgiving"  (Ps.  1. 14) :  and  this 
we  ought  to  do  as  much  as  we  can,  since  we  cannot  do  it  as  much  as 
he  merits,  for  "  who  can  show  forth  all  his  praise?"  (Ps.  cvi.  2.)  If 
we  have  the  fruit  of  his  goodness,  it  is  fit  he  should  have  the  "  firdt 
of  our  lips"  (Heb.  xiii.  15) :  the  least  kindness  should  inflame  our 
souls  witn  a  kindly  resentment.  Though  some  of  his  benefits  have  a 
brighter,  some  a  darker,  aspect  towards  us,  yet  they  all  come  from 
this  common  spring ;  his  goodness  shines  in  all ;  there  are  the  foot- 
steps of  goodness  in  the  least,  as  well  as  the  smiles  of  goodness  in 
the  greatest;  the  meanest  therefore  is  not  to  pass  without  a  regard  of 
the  Author.  As  the  glory  of  God  is  more  illustrious  in  some  crea- 
tures than  in  others,  yet  it  glitters  in  all,  and  the  lowest  as  well  as 
the  highest  administers  matter  of  praise ;  but  they  are  not  only  little 
things,  but  the  choicer  favors  he  has  bestowed  upon  us.  How  much 
doth  it  deserve  our  acknowledgment,  that  he  should  contrive  our  re- 
covery, when  we  had  plotted  our  ruin  I  that  when  he  did  from  eter- 
nity behold  the  crimes  wherewith  we  would  incense  him,  he  should 
not^  according  to  the  rights  of  justice,  cast  us  into  hell,  but  prize  as  at" 
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ine  rate  of  the  blood  and  life  of  his  only  Son,  in  value  above  the 
blood  of  men  and  lives  of  angels  I  How  should  we  bless  that  Ood, 
that  we  have  yet  a  gospel  among  ns,  that  we  are  not  driven  into  the 
utmost  regions,  tJiat  we  can  attend  upon  him  in  the  face  of  the  sun, 
and  not  forced  to  the  secret  obscurities  of  the  night  1  Whatsoever 
we  enjoy,  whatsoever  we  receive,  we  must  own  him  as  the  Donor, 
and  read  his  hand  in  it  Bob  him  not  of  any  praise  to  give  to  an 
instrument  No  man  hath  wherewithal  to  do  us  good,  nor  a  he^ 
to  do  us  good,  nor  opportunities  of  benefitting  us  without  him. 
When  the  cripple  received  the  soundness  of  his  limbs  from  Peter,  he 
praised  the  hand  that  sent  it,  not  the  hand  that  brought  it  (Acts  iii 
6):  he  "praised  God"  (ver.  8).  When  we  want  anything  that  is 
good,  let  the  goodness  of  Divine  nature  move  us  to  David's  practice, 
to  "  thirst  after  God"  (Ps.  xlii.  1) :  and  when  we  feel  the  motions  of 
his  goodness  to  us,  let  us  imitate  the  temper  of  the  same  holy  man 
(Ps.  ciiL  2) :  "  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  his 
benefits."  It  is  an  unworthy  carriage  to  deal  with  him  as  a  traveller 
doth  with  a  fountain,  kneel  down  to  drink  of  it  when  he  is  thirsty, 
and  turn  his  back  upon  it,  and  perhaps  never  think  of  it  more  after 
he  is  satisfied. 

4.  And,  lastly,  Imitate  this  goodness  of  God.  If  his  goodnoss 
hath  such  an  influence  upon  us  as  to  make  us  love  him,  it  will  also 
move  us  with  an  ardent  zeal  to  imitate  him  in  it.  Christ  makes  this 
use  from  the  doctrine  of  Divine  goodness  (Matt.  v.  44,  45) :   "  Do 

food  to  them  that  hate  you,  that  you  may  be  the  children  of  your 
'ather  which  is  in  heaven ;  for  he  makes  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil 
and  on  the  good."  As  holiness  is  a  resemblance  of  God's  purity,  so 
charity  is  a  resemblance  of  God's  goodness ;  and  this  our  Saviour 
calls  perfection  (ver.  48) :  "  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your 
Father,  which  is  in  heaven,  is  perfect"  As  God  would  Aot  be  a  per- 
fect God  without  goodness,  so  neither  can  any  be  a  perfect  Christian 
without  kindness ;  charity  and  love  being  the  splendor  and  loveliness 
of  all  Christian  graces,  as  goodness  is  the  splendor  and  loveliness  of 
all  Divine  attributes.  This  and  holiness  are  ordered  in  the  Scripture 
to  be  the  grand  patterns  of  our  imitation.  Instate  the  goodness  of 
God  in  two  things. 

(1.)  In  relieving  and  assisting  others  in  distress.  Let  our  heart  be 
as  large  in  the  capacity  of  creatures,  as  God's  is  in  the  capacity  of  a 
Creator.  A  large  heart  from  him  to  us,  and  a  strait  heart  from  us  to 
others,  will  not  suit :  let  us  not  think  any  so  far  below  us  as  to  be 
unworthy  of  our  care,  since  God  thinks  none  that  are  infinitely  dis- 
tant from  him  too  mean  for  his.  His  infinite  glory  mounts*  him 
above  the  creature,  but  his  infinite  goodness  stoops  him  to  the  mean 
est  works  of  his  hands.  As  he  lets  not  the  transgressions  of  pros- 
perity pass  without  punishment,  so  he  lets  not  the  distress  of  his  af- 
nicted  people  pass  him  without  support  Shall  God  provide  for  the 
ease  of  beasts,  and  shall  not  we  have  some  tenderness  towards  those 
that  are  of  the  same  blood  with  ourselves,  and  have  as  good  blood 
to  boast  of  as  nms  in  the  veins  of  the  mightiest  monarch  on  earth  ; 
and  as  mean,  and  as  little  as  they  are,  can  lay  claim  to  as  ancient  a 
pedigree  as  the  stateliest  prince  m  the  world,  who  cannot  ascend  to 
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ancestors  beyond  Adam  ?  Shall  we  glut  ourselves  with  Divine  "be- 
neficence to  us,  and  wear  his  livery  onlv  on  our  own  backs,  foige^ 
ting  the  afflictions  of  some  dear  Josepn ;  when  God,  who  hath  an 
unblemished  felicity  in  his  own  nature,  looks  out  of  himself  to  view 
and  relieve  the  miseries  of  poor  creatures  ?  Why  hath  God  increased 
the  doles  of  his  treasures  to  some  more  than  others?  Was  it  merelj 
for  themselves,  or  rather  that  they  might  have  a  bottom  to  attain  the 
honor  of  imitating  him  ?  Shall  we  embezzle  his  goods  to  our  own 
use,  as  if  we  were  absolute  proprietors,  and  not  stewards  entrusted 
for  others  ?  Shall  we  make  a  difficulty  to  part  with  something  to 
others,  out  of  that  abundance  he  hath  bestowed  upon  any  of  us? 
Did  not  his  goodness  strip  his  Son  of  the  glory  of  heaven  for  a  time 
to  enrich  us?  and  shall  we  shrug  when  we  are  to  part  with  a  httle 
to  pleasure  him  ?  It  ip  not  very  becoming  for  any  to  be  backward 
in  supplying  the  necessities  of  others  with  a  few  morsels,  who  have 
had  tne  happiness  to  have  had  their  greatest  necessities  supplied  with 
his  Son's  blood.  He  demands  not  that  we  should  strip  ourselves  of 
all  for  others,  but  of  a  pittance,  something  of  superfluity,  which  will 
turn  more  to  our  account  than  what  is  vainly  and  unprofitably  con- 
sumed on  our  backs  and  bellies.  If  he  hath  given  much  to  any  of 
us,  it  is  rather  to  lay  aside  part  of  the  income  for  his  service ;  else 
we  would  monopolize  Divine  goodness  to  ourselves,  and  seem  to  dis- 
trust under  our  present  experiments  his  future  kindness,  as  though 
the  last  thing  he  gave  us  was  attended  with  this  language.  Hoard  up 
this,  and*  expect  no  more  from  me ;  use  it  only  to  tne  glutting  your 
avarice,  and  feeding  your  ambition :  which  would  be  against  the 
whole  scope  of  Divine  goodness.  If  we  do  not  endeavor  to  write 
after  the  comely  copy  he  hath  set  us,  we  may  provoke  him  to  ha^ 
den  himself  against  us,  and  in  wrath  bestow  that  on  the  fire,  or  on 
our  enemies,  which  his  goodness  hath  imparted  to  us  for  his  glorj, 
and  the  supplying  the  necessities  of  poor  creatures.  And,  on  the 
contrary,  he  is  so  delighted  with  this  kind  of  imitation  of  him,  that 
a  cup  of  oold  water,  when  there  is  no  more  to  be  done,  shall  not  be 
unrewarded. 

(2.)  Imitate  Grod  in  his  goodness,  in  a  kindness  to  our  worst  ene- 
mies. The  best  man  is  more  unworthy  to*  receive  anything  from  God 
than  the  worst  can  be  to  receive  from  us.  How  kind  is  God  to  those 
that  blaspheme  him,  and  gives  them  the  same  sun,  and  the  same 
showers,  that  he  doth  to  the  best  men  in  the  world  I  Is  it  not  more 
our  glory  to  imitate  God  in  "doing  good  to  those  that  hate  us,"  than 
to  imitate  the  men  of  the  world  in  requitinff  evil,  by  a  return  of  a 
sevenfold  mischief?  This  would  be  a  goodness  which  would  van- 
quish the  hearts  of  men,  and  render  us  greater  than  Alexanders  and 
Caesars,  who  did  only  triumph  over  miserable  carcasses ;  yea,  it  is  to 
triumph  over  ourselves  in  being  good  against  the  sentiments  of  co^ 
rupt  nature.  Bevenge  makes  us  slaves  to  our  passions,  as  much  as 
the  offenders,  and  good  returns  render  us  victorious  over  our  adverl 
sarics  (Rom.  xii.  21) :  "  Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcuine  evi- 
with  good."  When  we  took  up  our  arms  against  God,  his  goodness 
contrived  not  our  ruin,  but  our  recovery.  This  is  such  a  eoodneai 
of  God  as  could  not  be  discovered  in  an  innocent  state ;  while  mifl 
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had  contimied  in  his  duty,  he  could  not  have  been  guillr  of  an  en- 
mitsr ;  and  God  could  not  but  adOfect  him,  unless  he  had  dfenied  him- 
self: so  this  of  being  good  to  our  enemies  could  never  have  been 
practised  in  a  state  of  rectitude ;  since,  where  was  a  perfect  inno- 
cence, there  could  be  no  spark  of  enmity  to  one  another.  It  can  be 
no  disparagement  to  any  man's  dignity  to  cast  his  influences  6n  his 
great^  opposers,  since  God,  who  acts  for  his  own  glory,  thinks  not 
nimself  disparaged  by  sending  forth  the  streams  of  his  bounty  on  the 
wickedest  persons,  Who  are  far  meaner  to  him  than  those  of  the  same 
blood  can  be  to  us.  Who  j^ath  the  worse  thoughts  of  the  sun,  for 
shining  upon  the  earth,  that  sends  up  vapors  to  cload  it?  it  can  be 
no  disgrace  to  resemble  God ;  if  his  hand  and  bowels  be  open  to  us, 
let  not  ours  be  ahut  to  any. 


DISCOURSE   IIII. 

ON   GOD'S   DOMINION. 

PlBALM  ciiL  19.— Ilie  liord  hath  prepared  his  throne  in  the  heaTens:  and  his 

ruieth  over  aU. 

The  Psalm  begins  with  the  praise  of  God,  wherein  the  penman 
excites  his  soul  to  a  right  and  elevated  management  of  so  great  a 
duty  (ver.  1) :  "  Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  soul :  .and  all  that  is  within 
me,  bless  his  holy  name :"  and  because  himself  and  all  men  were  in- 
sufficient to  offer  up  a  praise  to  God  answerable  to  the  greatness  of 
his  benefits,  he  summons  in  the  end  of  the  psalm  the  angelsj.  and  all 
creatures,  to  join  in  concert  with  him.     Observe, 

1.  As  man  is  too  shallow  a  creature  to  comprehend  the  excellency  • 
of  God,  so  he  is  too  dull  and  scanty  a  creature  to  offer  up  a  due 
praise  to  God,  both  in  regard  of  the  excellency  of  his  nature,  and 
the  multitude  and  greatness  of  his  benefits. 

2.  We  are  apt  to  forget  Divine  benefits :  our  souls  must  therefore 
be  often  jogged,  and  roused  up.  "  All  that  is  within  me,"  every  power 
of  my  rational,  and  every  affection  of  my  sensitive  part :  all  his  fac- 
ulties, all  his  thoughts.  Our  souls  will  hang  back  from  God  in  every 
duty,  much  more  in  this,  if  we  lay  not  a  strict  charge  upon  them 
We  are  so  void  of  a  pure  and  entire  love  to  God,  that  we  have  no 
mind  to  those  duties.  Wants  will  spur  us  on  to  prayer,  but  a  pure 
love  to  God  can  only  spirit  us  to  praise.  We  are  more  ready  to 
reach  out  a  hand  to  receive  his  mercies,  than  to  lift  up  our  hearts  to 
recognize  them  after  the  receipt.  Aft«r  the  Psalmist  had  summoned 
his  own  soul  to  this  task,  he  enumerates  the  Divine  blessings  received 
by  him,  to  awaken  his  soul  by  a  sense  of  them  to  so  noble  a  work. 
He  begins  at  the  first  and  foundation  mercy  to  himself,  the  pardon 
of  his  sin  and  justification  of  his  person,  the  renewing  of  his  sickly 
and  languishing  nature  (ver.  8):  "Who  forgives  all  thy  iniquities, 
and  heals  all  thy  diseases,"  His  redemption  from  death,  or  eternal 
destniction ;  his  expected  glorification  thereupon,  which  he  speaks 
of  with  that  certainty,  as  if  it  were  present  (ver.  4) :  "  Who  redeems 
thy  life  from  destruction,  who  crowns  thee  with  loving-kindness  and 
tender  mercies."  He  makes  his  progress  to  the  mercy  manifested  to 
the  church  in  the  protection  of  it  against,  or  delivery  of  it  from,  op- 
pressions (ver.  6):  "The  Lord  executeth  righteousness  and  judgment 
for  all  that  are  oppressed."  In  the  discovery  of  his  will  ana  law, 
and  the  glory  of  his  merciful  name  to  it  (ver.  7, 8) :  "  He  made  known 
his  ways  unto  Moses,  and  his  acts  unto  the  children  of  Israel.  The 
Lord  is  merciful  and  gracious,  slow  to  anger,  and  plenteous  in  mercy:'*  ^ 
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which  latter  words  may  refer  also  to  the  free  and  unmerited  spring 
of  the  benefits  he  had  reckoned  up :  viz.,  the  merc;^  of  God,  which 
he  mentions  also  (ver.  10) :  "  He  hath  not  dealt  with  us  after  our 
sins,  nor  rewarded  us  according  to  our  iniquities ;"  and  then  extols 
the  perfection  of  Divine  mercy,  in  the  pardoning  of  sin  (ver.  11, 12) ; 
the  paternal  tenderness  of  God  (ver.  18) ;  the  eternity  of  his  mercy 
(ver.  17) ;  but  restrains  it  to  the  proper  object  (ver.  11, 17),  "  to  them 
that  fear  him ;"  t.  e,  to  them  that  believe  in  him.  Fear  being  the 
word  commonly  used  (or  faith  in  the  Old  Testament,  under  {he  legal 
dispensation,  wherein  the  spirit  of  bondage  was  more  eminent  than 
the  spirit  of  adoption,  and  their  fear  more  than  their  confidence. 
Observe, 

1.  All  true  blessings  grow  up  from  the  pardon  of  sin  (ver.  8) : 
"  Who  forgives  all  thine  iniquities."  That  is  the  first  blessing,  the 
top  and  crown  of  all  other  favors,  which  draws  all  other  blessings 
after  it,  and  sweetens  all  other  blessings  with  it.  The  principal  in- 
tent of  Christ  was  expiation  of  sin,  redemption  from  iniquity ;  the 
purchase  of  other  blessings  was  consequent  upon  it.  Pardon  of  sin 
IS  every  blessing  virtually,  and  in  the  root  and  sj)ring  it  flows  from 
the  &vor  of  God,  and  is  such  a  gift  as  cannot  be  tainted  with  a  curse, 
as  outward  things  may. 

2.  Where  sin  is  pardoned,  the  soul  is  renewed  (ver.  8) :  "  Who 
heals  all  thy  diseases."  Where  guilt  is  remitted,  the  deformity  and 
sickness  of  the  soul  is  cured.  Forgiveness  is  a  teeming  mercy  ;  it 
never  goes  single ;  when  we  have  an  interest  in  Christ,  as  bearing 
the  chastisement  of  our  peace,  we  receive  also  a  balsam  from  his 
blood,  to  heal  the  wounds  we  feel  in  our  nature.  (Isa.  liii.  5) :  "  The 
chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him,  and  with  his  stripes  we  are 
healed."  As  there  is  a  guilt  in  sin,  which  binds  us  over  to  punish- 
ment, so  there  is  a  contagion  in  sin,  which  fills  us  with  pestilent  dis- 
eases ;  when  the  one  is  removed,  the  other  is  cured.  We  should  not 
know  how  to  love  the  one  without  the  other.  The  renewing  the  soul 
is  necessary  for  a  delightful  relish  of  the  other  blessings  of  God.  A 
condemned  malefactor,  infected  with  a  leprosy,  or  any  other  loathsome 
distemper,  if  pardoned,  could  take  little  comfort  in  his  freedom  from 
the  gibbet  without  a  cure  of  his  plague. 

S.  God  is  the  sole  and  sovereign  Author  of  all  spiritual  blessings : 
"  Who  forgives  all  thy  iniquities,  and  heals  all  tny  diseases."  He 
refers  all  to  God,  nothing  to  himself  in  his  own  merit  and  strength. 
All,  not  the  pardon  of  one  sin  merited  by  me,  not  the  cure  of  one 
disease  can  I  owe  to  my  own  power,  and  the  strength  of  my  free- 
will, and  the  operations  of  nature.  He,  and  he  alone  is  the  Prince 
of  pardon,  the  Physician  that  restores  me,  the  Redeemer  that  delivers 
me ;  it  is  a  sacrilege  to  divide  the  praise  between  God  and  ourselves. 
God  only  can  knock  off  our  fetters,  expel  our  distempers,  and  restore 
a  deformed  soul  to  its  decayed  beauty. 

4.  Gracious  souls  will  bless  God  as  much  for  sanctification  as  for 
justification. '  The  initials  of  sanctification  (and  there  are  no  more 
in  this  life)  are^wxJfthy  of  •solemn  acknowledgment.  It  is  a  sign  of 
growth  in  grace  when  our  hvmns  are  made  up  of  acknowledgments 
of  God's  sanctifying,  as  well  as  pardoning  grace.    In  blessing  God 
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for  the  one,  we  rather  show  a  love  ta  onrselves ;  in  blessing  God  for 
the  other,  we  cast  out  a  pure  beam  of  love  to  God :  because,  by  puri- 
fying grace,  we  are  fitted  to  the  service  of  our  Maker,  prepaid  to 
every  good  work  which  is  deliffhtful  to  him ;  by  the  other,  we  are 
easea  in  ourselves.  Pardon  fills  us  with  inward  peace,  but  sanctifi- 
cation  fills  us  with  an  activity  for  God.  Nothing  is  so  capable  of 
setting  the  soul  in  a  heavenly  tune,  as  the  consideration  of  uod  as  t 
pardoner  and  as  a  healer. 

5.  Where  sin  is  pardoned,  the  punishment  is  remitted  (ver.  3,  4): 
•*  Who  forgives  all  thy  iniquities,  and  redeems  thj  life  firom  destmo- 
lion."  A  malefactor's  pardon  puts  an  end  to  his  chains,  frees  him 
from  the  stench  of  the  dungeon,  and  fear  of  the  gibbet  Pardon  is 
nothing  else  but  the  remittmg  of  guilt,  and  guilt  is  nothing  ebe  bat 
an  obligation  to  punishment  as  a  penal  debt  for  sin.  A  creditor's 
tearing  a  bond  frees  the  debtor  from  payment  and  rigor. 

6.  Growth  in  grace  is  always  annexed  to  true  sanctification.  So 
that  "  thy  youth  is  renewed  uke  the  eagle's"  (Ver.  5).  Interpreters 
trouble  themselves  much  about  the  manner  oi  the  eaglets  renewing 
its  youth,  and  regaining  its  vigor :  he  speaks  best  that  saith,  the 
Psalmist  speaks  only  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar,  and  his 
design  was  not  to  write  a  natural  history.^  Growth  always  accom* 
panics  grace,  as  well  as  it  doth  nature  in  the  body ;  not  that  it  is 
without  its  qualms  and  languishing  fits,  as  children  are  not,  but  still 
their  distempers  make  them  grow.  Grace  is  not  an  idle,  but  an  ac» 
tive  principle.  It  is  not  like  the  Psalmist  means  it  of  the  strength 
of  the  body,  or  the  prosperity  and  stability  of  his  government,  but 
the  vigor  of  his  grace  and  comfort,  since  they  are  spiritual  blessings 
here  that  are  the  matter  of  his  song.  The  healing  the  disease  con* 
duceth  to  the  sprouting  up  and  flourishing  of  the  body.  It  is  the 
nature  of  grace  to  go  m)m  strength  to  strength. 

7.  When  sin  is  pardoned,  it  is  perfectly  pardoned.  "As  &r as 
the  east  is  from  the  west,  so  far  hath  He  removed  our  transgressions 
from  us"  (ver.  11,  12).  The  east  and  west  are  the  greatest  distance 
in  the  world ;  the  terms  can  never  meet  together.  W  hen  sin  is  pja^ 
doned,  it  is  never  charged  again ;  the  guilt  of  it  can  no  more  return, 
than  east  can  become  west,  or  west  become  east. 

8.  Obedience  is  necessary  to  an  interest  in  the  mercy  of  God 
"  The  mercy  of  the  Lord  is  to  them  that  fear  him,  to  them  that  re- 
member his  commandments^  to  do  them"  (ver.  17).  Commands  are 
to  be  remembered  in  order  to  practice ;  a  vain  speculation  is  not  the 
intent  of  the  publication  of  them. 

After  the  Psalmist  had  enumerated  the  benefits  of  God,  he  reflecte 
upon  the  greatness  of  God,  and  considers  him  on  his  throne  encom- 

Eassed  witn  the  angels,  the  ministers  of  his  providence.  "  The  Lord 
ath  prepared  his  throne  in  the  heavens  ana  his  kingdom  rules  over 
all"  (ver.  19).  He  brings  in  this  of  his  dominion  just  after  he  had 
largely  treated  of  his  mercy.    Either, 

1.  To  signify.  That  Gk>d  is  not  only  to  be  praised  for  his  mercy, 
but  for  his  majesty,  both  for  the  height  and  extent  of  his  authority 

2.  To  extol  the  greatness  of  his  mercy  and  pity.    What  I  hav« 

q  Amyrald  in  lo§. 
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riaid  DOW,  0  my  soul,  of  the  mercy  of  God,  and  his  paternal  pity,  is 
commended  by  his  majesty ;  his  grandeur  hinders  not  his  clemency : 
though  his  throne  be  nigh,  his  l^wels  are  tender.  He  looks  down 
upon  his  meanest  servants  from  the  height  of  his  glory.  Since  his 
majesty  is  infinite,  his  mercy  must  be  as  great  as  his  majesty.  It 
must  De  a  greater  pity  lodging  in  his  breast,  than  what  is  in  any 
creature,  since  it  is  not  damped  by  the  greatness  of  his  sovereignty. 

3.  To  render  his  mercy  more  comfortable.  The  mercy  I  have 
spoken  of,  O  my  soul,  is  not  the  mercy  of  a  subject,  but  of  a  sover- 
eign. An  executioner  may  torture  a  criminal,,  and  strip  him  of  his 
life,  and  a  vulgar  pity  cannot  relieve  him,  but  the  clemency  of  the 
prince  can  perfectly  pardon  him.  It  is  that  God  who  hath  none 
above  him  to  control  him,  none  below  him  to  resist  him,  that  hath 
performed  all  the  acts  of  grace  to  thee.  K  God  by  his  supreme  au- 
thority pardons  us,  who  can  reverse  it  ?  If  all  the  subjects  of  God 
in  the  world  should  pardon  us,  and  God  withhold  his  grant,  what 
will  it  profit  us  ?  Take  comfort,  O  my  soul,  since  God  from  his 
throne  in  the  highest,  and  that  God  who  rules  over  every  particular 
of  the  creation,  hath  ^nted  and  sealed  thy  pardon  to  thee.  What 
would  his  grace  signify,  if  he  were  not  a  monarch,  extending  his 
royal  empire  over  everything,  and  swaying  all  by  his  sceptre  ? 

4.  To  render  the  Psalmist^  confidence  more  firm  in  any  pressures. 
Ver.  15,  16.  He  had  considered  the  misery  of  man  in  the  shortness 
of  his  life ;  his  place  should  know  him  no  more ;  he  should  never 
return  to  his  authority,  employments,  opportunities,  that  death  would 
take  from  him  ;  but,  howsoever,  the  mercy  and  majesty  of  God  were 
the  ground  of  his  confidence.  He  draws  himself  from  poring  upon 
any  calamities  which  may  assault  him,  to  heaven,  the  place  where 
God  orders  all  things  that  are  done  on  the  earth.  He  is  able  to  pro- 
tect us  from  our  dangers,  and  to  deliver  us  from  our  distresses ; 
whatsoever  miseries  thou  mayest  lie  imder,  O  my  soul,  cast  thy  eye 
up  to  heaven,  and  see  a  pitying  God  in  a  majestic  authority :  a  God 
who  can  perform  what  he  hath  promised  to  them  that  fear  nim,  since 
he  hath  a  throne  above  the  heavens,  and  bears  sway  over  all  that 
envy  thy  happiness,  and  would  stain  thy  felicity :  a  God  whose  au- 
thority cannot  be  curtailed  and  dismembered  by  any.    When  the 

Erophet  solicits  the  sounding  of  the  Divine  bowels,  ne  urgeth  him 
y  his  dwelling  in  heaven,  uxe  habitation  of  his  holiness  (Isa.  Ixiii. 
15).  His  kingdom  ruleth  over  aU :  there  is  none  therefore  hath  any 
authority  to  make  him  break  his  covenant,  or  violate  his  promise. 

5.  As  an  incentive  to  obedience.  The  IxH^d  is  merciful,  saith  he, 
to  them  "  that  remember  his  commandments  to  do  them"  (ver.  17, 
18) :  and  then  brings  in  the  text  as  an  encouragement  to  observe  his 
precepts.  He  hath  a  majesty-  that  deserves  it  from  us,  and  an  au- 
thority to  protect  us  in  it.  if  a  king  in  a  small  spot  of  earth  is  to 
be  obeyed  by  his  subjects,  how  much  more  is  God,  who  is  more  ma 
iestic  than  all  the  angels  in  heaven,  and  monarchs  on  earth ;  who 
hath  a  majesty  to  exact  our  obedience,  and  a  mercy  to  allure  it  1 
We  should  not  set  upon  the  performance  of  any  duty,  without  an 
eye  lifted  up  to  God  as  a  great  king.  It  would  make  us  willing  to 
Bfirve  him;   the  more  noble  the  person,  the  more  honorable  and. 
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powerful  the  prince,  the  more  glorious  is  his  service.  A  view  of 
God  upon  his  throne  will  make  us  think  his  service  our  privilege, 
his  precepts  our  ornaments,  and  obedience  to  him  the  greatest  honoi 
and  nobility.  It  will  make  us  weighty  and  serious  in  our  perform" 
ances :  it  would  stake  us  down  to  any  duty.  The  reason  we  are  so 
loose  and  unmannerly  in  the  carriage  of  our  souls  before  God,  is  be- 
cause we  consider  him  not  as  a  "  great  King"  (Mai.  i.  14).  "  Our 
Father,  which  art  in  heaven,"  in  regard  of  his  majesty,  is  the  preface 
to  prayer. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  words  in  themselves.  **  The  Lord  hath 
prepared  his  throne  in  the  heavens,  and  his  kingdom  rules  over  all." 

The  Lord  hath  prepared, — The  word  signifies  "  established,"  as 
well  as  "  prepared,"  and  might  so  be  rendered.  Due  preparation  is 
a  natural  way  to  the  establishment  of  a  thing  r  hasty  resolves  break 
and  moulder.  This  notes,  1.  The  infiniteness  of  his  authority.  He 
prepares  it,  none  else  for  him.  It  is  a  dominion  that  originally  re- 
sides in  his  nature,  not  deriyed  from  any  by  birth  or  commission  ; 
he  alone  prepared  it.  He  is  the  sole  cause  of  his  own  kingdom  ;  hifl 
authority  therefore  is  unbounded,  as  infinite  as  his  nature :  none  can 
set  laws  to  him,  because  none  but  himself  prepared  his  throne  for 
him.  As  he  will  not  impair  his  own  happiness,  so  he  will  not  abridge 
himself  of  his  own  authority.  2.  Readiness  to  exercise  it  upon  due 
occasions.  He  hath  prepared  his  throne :  he  is  not  at  a  loss ;  he 
needs  not  stay  for  a  commission  or  instructions  from  any  how  to  act. 
He  hath  all  thing3  ready  for  the  assistance  of  his  people ;  he  hatt 
rewards  and  punishments;  his  treasures  and  axes,  the  great  marks 
of  authority  lying  by  him,  the  one  for  the  good,  the  other  for  the 
wicked.  His  "  mercy  he  keeps  by  him  for  thousands"  (Exod.  xxxiv. 
7).  His  "  arrows"  he  hath  prepared  by  him  for  rebels  (Ps.  vii.  13). 
3.  Wise  management  of  it.  It  is  prepared ;  preparations  imply  pru- 
dence ;  the  government  of  God  is  not  a  rash  and  heady  authority. 
A  prince  upon  his  throne,  a  judge  upon  the  bench,  manages  things 
with  the  greatest  discretion,  or  should  be  supposed  so  to  do.  4. 
Successfulness  and  duration  of  it.  He  hath  prepared  or  established. 
It  is  fixed,  not  tottering ;  it  is  an  immovable  dominion ;  all  the 
strugglings  of  men  and  devils  cannot  overturn  it,  nor  so  much  as 
shake  it.  It  is  established  above  the  reach  of  obstinate  rebels ;  he 
cannot  be  deposed  from  it,  he  cannot  be  mated  in  it.  His  dominion, 
as  himself,  abides  forever.  And  as  his  counsel,  so  his  authority, 
shall  stand,  and  "  he  will  do  all  his  pleasure"  (Isa.  xlvi.  10). 

His  throne  in  the  heavens, — ^This  is  an  expression  to  signify  the 
authority  of  God ;  for  as  God  hath  no  member  properly,  though  he 
be  so  represented  to  us,  so  he  hath  properly  no  throne.  It  signifies 
his  power  of  reigning  and  judging.  A  throne  is  proper  to  royalty, 
the  seat  of  majesty  in  its  excellency,  and  the  place  where  the  deepest 
respect  and  homage  of  subjects  is  paid,  and  their  petitions  presented. 
That  the  throne  of  God  is  in  the  heavens,  that  there  he  sits  as  Sove* 
reign,  is  the  opinion  of  all  that  acknowledge  a  God ;  when  they 
gtand  in  need  of  his  authority  to  assist  them,  their  eyes  are  lifted  up, 
and  their  heads  stretched  out  to  heaven ;  so  his  Son  Christ  prayed ; 
be  "  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,"  as  the  place  where  his  Father  sat 
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m  majesty,  as  the  mosfr  adorable  object  (John  xviL  1).  Heaven  hath 
the  title  of  his  "throne,"  as  the  earth  hath  that  of  his  "foot- 
stool" (Isa.  Ixvi.  L)  And,  therefore,  heaven  is  sometimes  put  for 
the  authority  of  God  (Dan.  iv.  26).  "  After  that  thou  shalt  have 
known  that  the  heavens  do  rule,"  i.  e.  that  God,  who  hath  his  throne 
in  the  heavens,  orders  earthly  princes  and  sceptres  as  he  pleases,  and 
rules  over  the  kingdoms  of  the  world.  His  throne  in  the  heavens 
notes,  1.  The  glory  of  his  dominion.  The  heavens  are  the  most 
stately  and  comely  pieces  of  the  creation.  His  majesty  is  there  most 
visible,  his  glory  most  splendid  (Ps.  xix.  1).  The  heavens  speak  out 
with  a  full  mouth  his  glory.  It  is  therefore  called  "  the  habitation" 
of  his  "  holiness  and  of  his  glory"  (Isa.  Ixiii.  15).  There  is  the 
greater  glister  and  brightness  of  his  glory.  The  whole  earth,  indeed, 
is  full  of  his  glory,  full  of  the  beams  of  it ;  the  heaven  is  full  of  the  | 
body  of  it ;  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  reach  the  earth,  but  the  full  glory 
of  it  is  in  the  firmament  In  heaven  his  dominion  is  more  acknowl- 
edged by  the  angels  standinff  at  his  beck,  and  by  their  readiness  and 
s^ftnes^  obejini  his  commands,  going  and  returning  as  a  flash  of 
lightning  (Ezek.  i.  14).  His  throne  may  well  be  said  to  be  in  the 
heavens,  since  his  dominion  is  not  disputed  there  by  the  angels  that 
attend  him,  as  it  is  on  earth  by  the  rebels  that  arm  themselves 
against  himj  2.  The  supremacy  of  his  empire.  The  heavens  are 
the  loftiestrpart  of  the  creation,  and  the  only  fit  palace  for  him ;  it  is 
in  the  heavens  his  majesty  and  dignity  are  so  sublime,  that  they  are 
elevated  above  all  earthly  empires.  3.  Peculiarity  of  this  dominion. 
He  rules  in  the  heavens  alone.  There  is  some  shadow  of  empire  in 
the  world.  Koyalty  is  communicated  to  men  as  his  substitutes.  He 
hath  disposed  a  vicarious  dominion  to  men  in  his  footstool,  the  earth; 
he  gives  them  some  share  in  his  authority ;  and,  therefore,  the  title 
of  his  name  (Ps.  Ixxxii  6) :  "I  have  said,  ye  are  gods ;"  but  in 
heaven  he  reigns  alone  without  any  substitutes ;  his  throne  is  there. 
He  gives  out  his  orders  to  the  angels  himself;  the  marks  of  his 
immediate  sovereignty  are  there  most  visible.  He  hath  no  vicars^ 
general  of  that  empire.  His  authority  is  not  delegated  to  any  crea- 
ture ;  he  rules  the  blessed  spirits  by  himself;  but  he  rules  men  that 
are  on  his  footstool  by  others  of  the  same  kind,  men  of  their  own 
nature.  4.  The  vastness  of  his  empire.  The  earth  is  but  a  spot  to 
the  heavens ;  what  is  England  in  a  map  to  the  whole  earth,  out  a 
spot  you  may  cover  with  your  finger  ?  much  less  must  the  whole 
earth  be  to  the  extended  heavens ;  it  is  but  a  little  point  or  atom  to 
what  is  visible ;  the  sun  is  vastly  bigger  than  it,  and  several  stars 
are  supposed  to  be  of  a  greater  bulk  than  the  earth ;  and  how  many, 
and  what  heavens  are  beyond,  the  ignorance  of  man  cannot  under- 
stand. If  the  "  throne"  of  God  be  there,  it  is  a  larger  circuit  he 
rules  in  than  can  well  be  conceived.  You  cannot  conceive  the 
many  millions  of  little  particles  there  are  in  the  earth ;  and  if  all 
put  together  be  but  as  one  point  to  that  place  where  the  throne  of 
Uod  is  seated,  hov  vast  must  his  empire  be  1  He  rules  there  over 
the  angels,  which  "  excel  in  strength^  those  "  hosts"  of  his  "  which 
do  his  pleasure,"  in  comparison  oi  whom  aU  the  men  in  the  world, 
and  the  power  of  the  greatest  potentates,  is  no  more  than  the  strength 
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of  an  ant  or  fly ;  mnltitades  of  them  encircle  hie  throne,  and  listes 
to  his  orders  without  roving,  and  execute  them  without  disputing. 
And  since  his  throne  is  in  the  heavens,  it  will  follow,  that  all  things 
under  the  heaven  are  parts  of  his  dominion ;  .his  throne  being  m 
the  highest  place,  the  inferior  things  of  earth  cannot  but  be  subject 
to  him ;  and  it  necessarily  includes  his  influence  on  all  things  below: 
because  the  heavens  are  me  cause  of  all  the  motion  in  the  world, 
the  immediate  thing  the  earth  doth  naturally  address  to  for  com, 
wine,  and  oil,  above  which  there  is  no  superior  but  the  Lord  (Hos. 
ii.  21,  22) :  "  The  earth  hears  the  com,  wine,  and  oil ;  the  heavens 
hear  the  earth,  and  the  Lord  hears  the  heavens."  5.  The  easi- 
ness of  managing  this  government  His  throne  being  placed  on 
high,  he  cannot  but  behold  all  things  that  are  done  below ;  the 
height  of  a  place  gives  advantage  to  a  pure  and  clear  eye  to  be- 
hold things  below  it.  Had  the  sun  an  eye,  nothing  could  be  done 
in  the  open  air  out  of  its  ken.  The  "  throne"  of  Qod  being  in 
heaven,  he  easilv  looks  from  thence  upon  all  the  children  of  men 
( Ps.  xiv.  2) :  "  The  Lord  looked  down  jBrom  heaven  upon  the  chil- 
dren of  men,  to  see  if  there  were  any  that  did  imderstand."  He  looks 
not  down  from  heaven  as  if  he  were  in  regmrd  of  his  presence  con- 
fined there :  but  he  looks  down  majestically,  and  by  way  of  authori- 
ty, not  as  the  look  of  a  bare  spectator,  but  the  look  of  a  governor, 
to  pass  a  sentence  upon  them  as  a  Judge.  His  being  in  the  heavens 
renders  him  capable  of  doing  "  whatsoever  he  pleases"  (Ps.  cxv.  3). 
His  "  throne"  oeing  there,  he  can  by  a  word,  m  stopping  the  mo- 
tions of  the  heavens,  turn  the  whole  earth  into  confasion.  In  this 
respect,  it  is  said,  "  He  rides  upon  the  heaven  in  thy  help"  (Dent 
xxxiii.  26);  discharges  his  thunders  upon  men,  and  makes  the  in- 
fluences of  it  serve  his  people's  interest.  By  one  turn  of  a  cock,  as 
you  see  in  grottoes,  he  can  cause  streams  fiom  several  parts  of  the 
heavens  to  reficesh,  or  ruin  the  world.  6.  Duration  of  it.  The 
heavens  are  incorruptible ;  his  throne  is  placed  there  in  an  incor 
ruptible  state.  Eartnly  empires  have  their  decays  and  dissolutions 
The  throne  of  God  outlives  the  dissolution  of  the  world. 

His  kingdom  rules  over  all. — He  hath  an  absolute  right  over  all 
things  within  the  circuit  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  though  his  throne  be 
in  heaven,  as  the  place  where  his  glory  is  most  eminent  and  visible, 
his  authority  most  exactly  obeye^yet  his  kingdom  extends  itself 
to  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth.  He  doth  not  muffle  and  cloud  up 
himself  in  heaven,  or  confine  his  sovereignty  to  that  place,  his  royal 
power  extends  to  aU  visible,  as  well  as  invisible  things :  he  is  pro- 

Erietor  and  possessor  of  all  (Deut  x.  14) :  "  The  heaven  and  the 
eaven  of  heavens  is  the  Lord's  thy  God,  the  earth  also,  with  all 
that  is  there."  He  hath  right  to  dispose  of  all  as  he  pleases.  He 
doth  not  say,  his  kingdom  rules  all  that  fear  him,  but,  "  over  all ;" 
80  that  it  is  not  the  kingdom  of  grwce  he  here  speaks  of,  but  his 
natwral  and  universal  kingdom.  Over  angels  and  men ;  Jews  and 
Gentiles ;  animate  and  inanimate  things. 

The  Psalmist  considers  God  here  as  a  great  monarch  and  general, 
and  aU  creatures  as  his  hosts  and  regiments  under  him,  and  takes 
notice  principally  of  two  things.     1.  The  establishment  of  his  throne 
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togeilier  with  tlie  seat  of  it  He  hath  prepared  his  throne  in  the  heath 
ens.  2.  The  extent  of  his  empire. — Hts  kingdom  rules  overall.  This 
text,  in  all  the  parts  of  it,  is  a  fit  basis  for.  a  discourse  upon  the  do- 
minion of  God,  and  the  observation  will  be  this. 

Doctrine. — God  is  sovereign  Lord  and  King,  and  exerciseth  a  do- 
minion over  the  whole  worid,  both  heaven  and  earth.  This  is  so 
dear,  that  nothing  is  more  spoken  of  in  Scripture.  The  very  name, 
"  Lord,"  imports  it ;  a  name  originally  belonging  to  gods,  and  from 
them  translated  to  others.  '  And  he  is  frequentfy  called  "  the  Lord 
of  Hosts,"  because  all  the  troops  and  armies  of  spiritual  and  corporeal 
careatures  are  in  his  hands,  and  at  his  service :  this  is. one  of  his  prin« 
dpal  tides.  And  the  angels  are  called  his  "  hosts"  (ver.  21,  foDow- 
irig  the  text)  his  camp  and  militia:  but  more  plainly  (1  Kings, 
xxii.  19),  God  is  presented  upon  his  throne,  encompassed  with  all- 
the  *'  hosts  of  heaven"  standing  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left, 
which  can  be  understood  of  no  other  than  the  angels,  that  wait  for 
the  commands  of  their  Sovereign,  and  stand  about,  not  to  counsel 
him,  but  to  receive  his  orders.  The  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  are  called 
his  "hosts"  (Deut  iv.  19);  appointed  by  him  for  the  government  of 
inferior  things :  he  hath  an  absolute  authority  over  the  greatest  and 
the  least  creatures ;  over  those  that  are  most  oreadfiil,  and  those  that 
are  most  beneficial ;  over  the  good  angels  that  willingly  obey  him, 
over  the  evil  angels  that  seem  most  incapable  of  government.  And 
as  he  is  thus  "  Lord  of  hosts,"  he  is  the  "  Kinff  of  glory,"  or  a  glorious 
King  (Ps.  xxiv.  10).  You  find  him  callea  a  "great  King,"  the 
"Most  High"  (Ps.  xciL  1),  the  Supreme  Monarch,  there  being  no 
dignity  in  heaven  or  earth  but  what  is  dim  before  him,  and  infinitelv 
inferior  to  him ;  yea,  he  hath  the  title  of  "  Only  King"  (1  Tim.  vi.  16). 
The  title  of  royalty  truly  and  properly  only  belongs  to  him :  you 
may  see  it  described  very  magnificently  by  David,  at  the  free-will 
offering  for  the  building  of  the  temple  (IChron.  xxix.  11, 12) :  "  Thine, 
O  Lor^  is  the  greatness,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  and  the  vic- 
tory, and  the  majesty;  thine  is  the  kingdom,  O  God,  and  thou  art 
exalted  as  Head  above  all :  both  riches  and  honor  come  of  thee,  and 
thou  reignest  over  all ;  and  in  thy  hand  is  power  and  might ;  find  in 
ihy  hand  it  is  to  make  great,  ana  to  give  strength  to  all.  He  hath 
an  eminency  of  power  or  authority  above  all :  all  earthly  princes 
received  their  diadems  from  him,  yea,  even  those  that  will  not  ac- 
knowledge him,  and  he  hath  a  more  absolute  power  over  them  than 
they  can  challenge  over  their  meanest  vassals :  as  God  hath  a  knowl- 
edge infinitely  above  our  knowledge,  so  he  hath  a  dominion  incom- 
prehensibly above  any  dominion  of  man ;  and,  by  all  the  shadows 
drawn  from  the  authority  of  one  man  over  another,  we  can  have  but 
weak  glimmerings  of  the  authority  and  dominion  of  God. 

There  is  a  threefold  dominion  of  God.  1.  Natural,  which  is  abso- 
lute over  all  creatures,  and  is  founded  in  the  nature  of  God  as  Crea- 
tor. 2.  Spiritual,  or  gracious,  which  is  a  dominion  over  his  church 
as  redeemed  and  founded  in  the  covenant  of  grace.  3.  A  glorious 
kingdom,  at  the  winding  up  of  all,  wherein  he  shall  reign  over  all, 
either  in  the  glory  of  his  mercy,  aa  over  the  glorified  saints,  or  in  the 
glory  of  hiB  justice,  in  the  condemned  devils  and  men.    The  first 
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dominion  is  founded  in  nature ;  the  second  in  grace ;  the  third  in  r» 
gard  of  the  blessed  in  ^ace ;  in  regard  of  the  damned,  in  demerit  in 
thera,  and  justice  in  him.  He  is  Lord  of  all  things,  and  always  in 
regard  of  propriety  (Ps.  xxiv.  1):  "The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  ana  the 
fulness  thereof;  the  world,  and  all  that  dwell  therein."  The  earth, 
with  the  riches  and  treasures  in  the  bowels  of  it ;  the  habitable  world, 
with  everything  that  moves  upon  it,  are  his ;  he  hath  the  sole  right, 
and  what  right  soever  any  others  have  is  derived  from  him.  In  re- 
gard also  of  possession  (6en.  xiv.  22):  ^'TThe  Most  High  God,  pos^ 
sessor  of  heaven  and  earth :"  in  respect  of  whom,  man  is  not  the 
proprietary  nor  possessor,  but  usufructuary  at  the  will  of  this  grand 
Lord. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this,  I.  I  shall  lay  down  some  general  pro^ 
ositions  for  the  clearing  and  confirming  it.   11.  I  shall  show  wherein 
this  right  of  dominion  is  founded.     ILI.  What  the  nature  of  it  is. 
IV.  Wherein  it  consists ;  and  how  it  is  manifested. 
*    I.  Some  general  propositions  for  the  clearing  and  confirming  of  it 

1.  We  must  know  the  difference  between  the  might  or  power  of 
Grod  and  his  authority.  We  commonly  mean  by  the  power  of  God 
the  strength  of  God,  whereby  he  is  able  to  effect  all  his  purpoees; 
bv  the  authority  of  God,  we  mean  the  right  he  hath  to  act  wliat  he 

§  leases :  omnipotence  is  his  phjsical  power,  whereby  he  is  able  to 
o  what  he  will ;  dominion  is  his  moral  power,  whereby  it  is  lawful 
for  him  to  do  what  he  will.  Among  men,  strength  and  authority 
are  two  distinct  things  5  a  subject  may  be  a  giant,  and  be  stronger 
than  his  prince,  but  he  hath  not  the  same  authority  as  his  prince: 
worldly  aominion  may  be  seated,  not  in  a  brawny  arm,  but  a  aieklj 
and  infirm  body.  -A^  knowledge  and  wisdom  are  distinguished; 
knowledge  respects  the  matter,  being,  and  nature  of  a  thing ;  wisdom 
respects  tne  harmony,  order,  and  actual  usefulness  of  a  thing ;  knowl- 
edge searcheth  the  nature  of  a  thing,  and  wisdom  employs  that  thing 
to  its  proper  use :  a  man  may  have  much  knowledge,  and  Uttle  wis- 
dom ;  so  a  man  may  have  much  strength,  and  little  or  no  authority; 
a  greater  strength  may  be  settled  in  the  servant,  but  a  greater  au 
thority  resides  in  the  master;  strength  is  the  natural  vigor  of  a  man: 
God  nath  an  infinite  strength,  he  hath  a  strength  to  bring  to  paaa 
whatsover  he  decrees ;  he  acts  without  fainting  and  wealmess  (Isa. 
xl.  28),  and  impairs  not  his  strength  by  the  exercise  of  it:  as  God  is 
Lord,  he  hath  a  right  to  enact ;  as  he  is  almighty,  he  hath  a  power 
to  execute ;  his  strength  is  the  executive  poWer  belonging  to  his 
dominion :  in  regard  of  his  sovereignty,  he  hath  a  right  to  command 
all  creatures ;  in  regard  of  his  almightiness,  he  hath  power  to  make 
his  commands  be  obeyed,  or  to  punish  men  for  the  violation  of  them: 
his  power  is  that  whereby  he  subdues  all  creatures  under  him ;  his 
dominion  is  that  whereby  he  hath  a  right  to  subdue  all  creatures 
under  him.  This  dominion  is  a  right  of  making  what  he  pleases, 
of  possessing  what  he  made,  of  disposing  of  what  he  doth  possess; 
whereas  his  power  is  an  ability  to  make  what  he  hatK  a  right  to 
create,  to  hold  what  he  doth  possess,  and  to  execute  the  mannei 
wherein  he  resolves  to  dispose  of  his  creatures. 

2.  All  the  other  attributes  of  God  refer  to  this  perfection  of  domi: 
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nion.  They  all  bespeak  him  fit  for  it,  and  are  discovered  in  the 
exercise  of  it  (which  hath  been  manifested  in  the  discourses  of  those 
attributes  we  have  passed  through  hitherto).  His  goodness  fits  him 
for  it,  because  he  can  never  use  nis  authority  but  for  the  good  of  the 
creatures,  and  conducting  them  to  their  true  end :  his  wisdom  can 
never  be  mistaken  in  the  exercise  of  it ;  his  power  can  accomplish 
the  decrees  that  flow  from  his  absolute  authority.  What  can  be 
more  rightfiil  than  the  placing  authority  in  such  an  infinite  Good- 
ness, that  hath  bowels  to  pity,  as  well  as  a  sceptre  to  sway  his  sub- 
jects? that  hath  a  mind  to  contrive,  and  a  win  to  regulate  his  con- 
trivances for  his  own  glory  and  his  creatures'  good,  and  an  arm  of 
power  to  bring  to  pass  what  he  orders?  Without  this  dominion, 
some  perfections,  as  justice  and  mercy,  would  lie  in  obscurity,  and 
much  of  his  wisdom  would  be  shrouded  from  our  sight  and  knowl 
edge. 

8.  This  of  dominion,  as  well  as  that  of  power,  hath  been  acknowl- 
edged by  all.  The  high  priest  was  to  "  waive  the  offering,"  or  shake 
it  to  and  fro  (Exod.  xxix.  24),  which  the  Jews  say  was  customarily 
from  east  to  west,  and  from  north  to  south,  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world,  to  signify  God's  sovereignty  over  all  the  parts  of  the  world ; 
and  some  of  the  heathens,  in  their  adorations,  turned  their  bodies  to 
all  quarters,  to  signify  the  extensive  dominion  of  God  throughout 
the  whole  earth.  That  dominion  did  of  right  pertain  to  the  Deity, 
was  confessed  by  the  heathen  in  the  name  "  Baal,"  given  to  their 
idols,  which  signifies  Lord;  and  was  not  a  name  of  one  idol,  ^ored 
for  a  god,  but  common  to  all  the  eastern  idols.  God  hath  inter- 
woven the  notion  of  his  sovereignty  in  the  nature  and  constitution 
of  man,  in  the  noblest  and  most  inward  acts  of  his  soul,  in  that  fac- 
ulty or  act  which  is  most  necessary  for  him,  in  his  converse  in  this 
world,  either  with  God  or  man :  it  is  stamped  upon  the  consicence 
of  man,  and  flashes  in  his  face  in  every  act  of  self-judgment  conscience 
passes  upon  a  man :  every  reflection  of  conscience  implies  an  obliga- 
tion of  man  to  some  law  "  written  in  his  heart"  (Rom.  ii.  15).  This 
law  cannot  be  without  a  legislator,  nor  this  legislator  without  a  sove- 
reign dominion ;  these  are  but  natural  and  easy  consequences  in  the 
mind  of  man  from  every  act  of  conscience.  The  indelible  authority 
of  conscience  in  man,  m  the  whole  exercise  of  it,  bears  a  respect  to 
the  sovereignty  of  God,  clearly  proclaims  not  only  a  supreme  Being, 
but  a  supreme  Governor,  and  points  man  directly  to  it,  that  a  man 
may  as  soon  deny  his  having  such  a  reflecting  pnnciple  within  him, 
as  deny  God's  dominion  over  him,  and  consequently  over  the  whole 
world  of  rational  creatures. 

4.  This  notion  of  sovereignty  is  inseparable  from  the  notion  of  a" 
God.  To  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  to  acknowledge 
him  a  rewarder,  are  linked  together  (Heb.  xi.  6).  To  acknowledge 
him  a  rewarder,  is  to  acknowledge  him  a  governor ;  rewards  being 
the  marks  of  dominion.  The  very  name  of  God  includes  in  it  a 
supremacy  and  an  actual  rule.  He  cannot  be  conceived  as  God,  but 
he  must  be  conceived  as  the  highest  authority  in  the  world.  It  is  as 
possible  for  him  not  to  be  God  as  not  to  be  supreme.  Wherein  can 
the  exercise  of  his  excellencies  be  apparent,  but  in  his  soverign  rule? 
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To  fancy  an  infinite  power  without  a  supreme  dominion,  is  to  fancy 
a  mighty  senseless  statue,  fit  to  be  beheld,  but  not  fit  to  be  obeyed; 
as  not  b^ing  able  or  bavine  no  right  to  give  out  ordeis,  or  not  c^ng 
for  the  exercise  of  it.  Goa  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  the  chief  being, 
but  he  must  be  supposed  to  give  laws  to  all,  and  receive  laws  from 
none.  And  if  we  suppose  him  with  a  perfection  of  justice  and  right- 
eousness (which  we  must  do,  unless  we  would  make  a  lame  and  im- 
perfect God)  we  must  suppose  him  to  have  an  entire  dominion,  with- 
*)utvwhich  he  could  never  be  able  to  manifest  his  justice.  And 
without  a  supreme  dominion  he  could  not  manifest  the  supremacy 
and  infiniteness  of  his  righteousness. 

(1.)  We  cannot  suppose  God  a  Creator,  without  supposing  a 
sovereign  dominion  in  nim.  No  creature  can  be  made  without  some 
law  in  its  nature ;  if  it  had  not  law,  it  would  be  created  to  no  par- 
pose,  to  no  regular  end.  It  would  be  utterly  unbecoming  an  infinite 
wisdom  to  create  a  lawless  creature,  a  creature  wholly  vain ;  much 
less  can  a  rational  creature  be  made  without  a  law :  if  it  had  no  law, 
it  were  not  rational :  for  the  very  notion  of  a  rational  creature 
implies  reason  to  be  a  law  to  it,  and  implies  an  acting  by  rule.  If 
you  could  suppose  rational  creatures  without  a  law,  you  might  sup- 
pose that  they  might  blaspheme  their  Creator,  and  murder  their 
fellow-creatures,  and  commit  the  most  abominable  villanies  destruc- 
tive to  human  society,  without  sin ;  for  "  where  there  is  no  law,  there 
is  no  transgression."'  But  those  things  are  accounted  sins  by  all 
mankind,  aud  sins  against  the  Supreme  Being :  so  that  a  dominion, 
and  the  exercise  of  it,  is  so  fast  linked  to  God,  so  entirely  in  him,  so 
intrinsic  in  his  nature,  that  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  a  rational 
oreature  can  be  made  by  him,  without  a  stamp  and  mark  of  that 
dominion  in  his  very  nature  and  frame;  it  is  so  inseparable 
from  God  in  his  very  act  of  creation. 

(2.)  It  is  such  a  dominion  as  cannot  be  renounced  by  Qt)d  himself. 
It  is  so  intrinsic  and  connatural  to  him,  so  inlaid  in  the  nature 
y£  God,  that  he  cannot  strip  himself  of  it,  nor  of  the  exOTcise  of  it, 
while  any  creature  remains.  It  is  preserved  by  him,  for  it  could  not 
subsist  of  itself;  it  is  governed  by  nim,  it  could  not  else  answer  its 
end.  It  is  impossible  there  can  oe  a  creature,  which  hath  not  God 
for  its  Lord.  Christ  himself,  though  in  regard  of  his  Deity  equal 
with  God,  yet  in  regard  of  his  created  state,  and  assuming  our  nature, 
was  God's  servant,  was  governed  by  him  in  the  whole  of  his  office, 
acted  according  to  his  command  and  directions ;  God  calls  him  fai^ 
servant  (Isa.  xUi.  1) :  and  Christ,  in  that  prophetic  psalm  of  him, 
calls  God  his  Lord  (Ps.  xvi.  2) :  "0  my  soul,  thou  haat  said  unto  the 
Lord,  Thou  art  my  Lord."  It  was  impossible  it  should  be  otherwise ; 
justice  had  been  so  far  from  bein^  satisfied,  that  it  had  been  highly 
incensed  if  the  order  of  things  in  the  due  subiection  to  God  had  been 
broke,  and  his  terms  had  not  been  complied  with.  It  would  be  a 
judgment  upon  the  world  if  God  should  give  up  the  government  to 
any  else,  as  it  is  when  he  gives  "  children  to  be  princes"  (Isa.  iii.  4) ; 
k  e,  children  in  understanding. 

(S.)  It  is  so  inseparable,  that  it  cannot  be  communicated  to  any 
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creatare.  No  creatare  is  able  to  exercise  it ;  every  creature  is  nnable 
to  perform  all  the  offices  that  belong  to  this  dominion.  No  creature 
can  impose  laws  upon  the  consciences  of  men :  man  knows  not  the 
inlets  into  the  soul,  his  pen  cannot  reach  the  inwards  of  man.  What 
law?  he  hath  power  to  propose  to  conscience,  he  cannot  see  executed ; 
because  every  creature  wants  omniscience ;  he  is  not  able  to  perceive 
all  those  breaches  of  the  law  which  may  be  committed  at  tne  same 
time  in  so  many  cities,  so  many  chambers.  Or,  suppose  an  angel,  in 
regard  to  the  height  of  his  standing,  and  the  insufficiency  of  walls, 
and  darkness,  and  distance  to  obstruct  his  view,  can  behold  men's 
actions,  yet  he  cannot  know  the  internal  ax^ts  of  men's  minds  sftiid 
wills,  without  some  outward  eru(J)tion  and  appearance  of  them.  And 
if  he  be  ignbrant  of  them,  how  can  he  execute  his  laws  ?  If  he  only 
understand  the"  outward  fact  without  the  inward  thought,  how  can 
he  dispense  a  justice  proportionable  to  the  crime  ?  he  must  needs  be 
i^orant  of  that  which  adds  the  greatest  aggravation  sometimes  to  a 
8in,  and  inflicts  a  lighter  punishment  upon  that  which  receives 
a  deeper  tincture  from  the  inward  posture  of  the  mind,  than  another 
fact  may  do,  which  in  the  outwara  act  may  appear  more  base  and 
tmjust;  and  so  while  he  intends  righteousness,  may  act  a  degree  of 
injustice.  Besides,  no  creature  can  inflict  a  due  punishment  For  sin  ; 
that  which  is  due  to  sin,  is  a  loss  of  the  vision  and  sight  of  God ;  but 
none  can  deprive  any  of  that  but  God  himself;  nor  can  a  creature 
reward  anotner  with  eternal  life,  which  consists  in  communion  with 
God,  which  none  but  God  can  bestow." 

IL  Wherein  the  dominion  of  God  is  founded. 

1.  On  the  excellency  of  his  nature.  Indeed,  a  bare  excellency  of 
nature  bespeaks  a  fitness  for  government,  but  doth  not  properly  con- 
vey a  right  of  government  Excellency  speaks  aptitude,  not  title: 
a  subject  may  have  more  wisdom  than  the  prince,  and  be  fitter  to 
hold  the  reins  of  government,  but  he  hath  not  a  title  to  royalty.  A 
man  of  large  capacity  and  strong  virtue  is  fit  to  serve  his  country  in 
parliament,  but  the  election  of  the  people  conveys  a  title  to  him. 
Yet  a  strain  of  intellectual  and  moral  abilities  beyond  others,  is 
a  foundation  for  dominion.  And  it  is  commonly  seen  that  such 
eminences  in  men,  though  they  do  not  invest  them  with  a  civil  author- 
ity, or  an  authority  of  jurisdiction,  yet  they  create  a  veneration  in 
the  minds  of  men  ;  their  virtue  attracts  reverence,  and  their  advice 
is  regarded  as  an  oracle.  Old  men  by  their  age,  when  stored  with 
more  wisdom  and  knowledge  by  reason  of  their  long  experience, 
acquire  a  kind  of  power  over  the  younger  in  their  dictates  and 
councils,  so  that  they  gain,  by  the  strength  of  that  excellency,  a  real 
authority  in  the  minds  of  those  men  they  converse  with,  and  possess 
themselves  of  a  deep  respect  for  them.  God  therefore  being  an  in- 
comprehensible ocean  of  all  perfection,  and  possessing  infinitely  all 
those  virtues  that  may  lay  a  claim  to  dominion,  hath  the  first  foun- 
dation of  it  in  his  own  nature.  His  incomparable  and  unparalleled 
excellency,  as  well  as  the  greatness  of  his  work,  attracts  tne  volun- 
tary wordiip  of  him  as  a  sovereign  Lord  (Ps.  Ixxxvi.  8) :  "  Among 
\  the  gods,  there  is  none  like  unto  thee;  neither  are  there  any  worki 
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like  unto  thy  wort  All  nations  shall  come  and  worship  before 
thee."  Though  his  benefits  are  great  engagements  to  our  oDcdience 
and  affection,  yet  his  infinite  majesty  and  perfection  requires  the 
first  place  in  our  acknowledgements  and  adorations.  Upon  this  ao 
count  God  claims  it  (Isa.  xlvi.  9) :  "I  am  God,  and  there  is  none 
like  me ;  I  will  do  all  my  pleasure :"  and  the  prophet  Jeremiah  upon 
the  same  account  acknowledgeth  it  (Jer.  x.  6,  7) :  "  Forasmucn  as 
there  is  none  like  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  thou  art  great,  and  thy  name 
is  great  in  might :  who  would  not  fear  thee,  O  King  of  national  for 
to  thee  doth  it  appertain:  forasmuch  as  there  is  none  like  unto 
thee."  And  this  is  a  more  noble  title  of  dominion,  it  being  an  un- 
created title,  and  more  em'inent  thal^  that  of  creation  or  preservation. 
This  is  the  natural  order  God  hath  placed  in  his  creattlres,  that  the 
more  excellent  should  rule  the  inferior.^  He  committed  not  the 
government  of  lower  creatures  to  lions  and  tigers,  that  have  a  delight 
in  blood,  but  no  knowledge  of  virtue ;  but  to  man,  who  had  an  emi- 
nence in  his  nature  above  other  creatures,  and  was  formed  with  a 
f  perfect  rectitude,  and  a  height  of  reason  to  guide  the  reins  over  them, 
n  man,  the  soul  being  of  a  more  subliriie  nature,  is  set  of  right  to 
rule  over  the  body  ;  the  mind,  the  most  excellent  feculty  of  the  soul, 
to  rule  over  the  other  powers  of  it :  and  wisdom,  the  most  excellent 
habit  of  the  mind,  to  guide  and  regulate  that  in  its  determinations ; 
and  when  the  body  and  sensitive  appetite  control  the  soul  and  mind, 
it  is  an  usurpation  against  nature,  not  a  rule  according  to  nature. 
The  excellency,  thereof  of  the  Divine  nature  is  the  natural  founda- 
tion for  his  dominion.  He  hath  wisdom  to  know  what  is  fit  for  him 
to  do,  and  an  immutable  righteousness  whereby  he  cannot  do  any 
thing  base  and  unworthy :  he  hath  a  foreknowledge  whereby  he  ifl 
able  to  order  all  things  to  answer  his  own  glorious  designs  and  the 
end  of  his  government,  that  nothing  can  go  awry,  nothing  put  him 
to  a  stand,  and  constrain  him  to  meditate  new  counsels.  So  that 
if  it  could  be  supposed  that  the  world  had  not  been  created  by  him. 
that  the  pai*ts  of  it  had  met  together  by  chance,  and  been  compacted 
into  such  a  body,  none  but  God,  the  supreme  and  most  excellent 
Being  in  the  world,  could  have  merited,  and  deservedly  challenged 
the  government  of  it ;  because  nothing  had  an  excellency  of  nature 
to  capacitate  it  for  it,  as  he  hath,  or  to  enter  into  a  contest  with  him 
for  a  sufficiency  to  govern.'^ 

2.  It  is  founded  in  his  act  of  creation.  He  is  the  sovereign  Lord, 
as  he  is  the  almighty  Creator.  The  relation  of  an  entire  Creator  in- 
duceth  the  relation  of  an  absolute  Lord;  he  that  gives  being, 
motion,  that  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  being  of  a  thing,  which  was  be- 
fore nothing,  that  hath  nothing  to  concur  with  him,  nothing  to  as- 
sist him,  but  by  his  sole  power  commands  it  to  stand  up  into  being, 
is  the  unquestionable  Lord  and  proprietor  of  that  thing  that  hath  no 
dependence  but  upon  him;  and  oy  this  act  of  creation,  which 
extended  to  all  things,  he  became  universal  Sovereign  over  all  things : 
and  those  that  waive  the  excellency  of  his  nature  as  the  foundation 
of  his  government,  easily  acl^nowledge  the  sufficiency  of  it  upon  his 
actual  creation.     His  dominion  of  jurisdiction  results  firom  creation. 
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WTien  God  himself  makes  an  oration  in  defence  of  his  sovereignty 
rjob  xxxviii.),  his  chief  arguments  are  drawn  from  creation ;  and 
(Ps.  xcv.  8,  5),  "  The  Lord  is  a  great  King  above  all  gods ;  tlie  sea 
is  his,  and  he  made  it :''  and  so  the  apostle,  in  his  sermon  to  the 
Athenians.  As  he  "  made  the  world,  and  all  things  therein,"  he  is 
styled,  "  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth"  (Acts  xvii.  24).  His  dominion, 
also,  of  property  stands  upon  this  basis :  "  The  heavens  are  thine, 
the  eartn  also  is  thine:  as  for  the  world,  and' the  fulness  thereof 
thou  hast  founded  them"  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  11).  Upon  this  title  of  form- 
ing Israel  as  a  creature,  or  rather  as  a  church,  ne  demands  their  ser- 
vice to  him  as  their  Sovereign :  "  O  Jacob  and  Israel,  thou  art  my 
servant,  I  have  formed  thee :  thou  art  my  servant,  O  Israel"  (Isa. 
xliv.  21).  The  sovereignty  of  God  naturally  ariseth  from  the  rela- 
tion of  all  things  to  himseli  as  their  entire  Creator,  and  their  natural 
and  inseparable  dependence  upon  him  in  regard  of  their  being  and 
well-being.  It  depends  not  upon  the  election  of  men ;  God  hath  a 
natural  dominion  over  us  as  creatures,  before  he  hath  a  dominion  by 
consent  over  us  as  converts :  as  soon  as  ever  anything  began  to  be  a 
creature,  it  was  a  vassal  to  God,  as  a  Lord.  Every  man  is  acknow- 
ledged to  have  a  right  of  possessing  what  he  hath  made,  and  a  power 
of  dominion  over  what  he  hath  framed :  he  may  either  cherish  his 
own  work,  or  dash  it  in  pieces;  he  may  either  add  a  greater  come- 
liness to  it,  or  deface  wnat  he  hath  already  imparted.  He  hath  a 
right  of  property  in  it :  no  other  man  can,  without  injury,  pilfer  his 
own  work  n-om  him.  The  work  hath  no  propriety  in  itself;  the 
right  must  lie  in  the  immediate  framer,  or  in  the  person  that  em- 

Sloyed  him.  The  first  cause  of  everything  hath  an  unquestionable 
ominion  of  propriety  in  it  upon  the  score  of  justice.  By  the  law 
of  nations,  the  first  finder  of  a  countij  is  esteemed  the  rightful  pos- 
sessor and  lord  of  that  country,  and  the  first  inventor  of  an  art  hath 
a  right  of  exercising  it.  If  a  man  hath  a  just  claim  of  dominion  over 
that  thing  whose  materials  were  not  of  his  framing,  but  from  only 
the  addition  of  a  new  figure  from  his  skill ;  as  a  limner  over  Jiis  pic- 
ture, the  cloth  whereof  he  hever  made,  nor  the  colors  wherewith  he 
draws  it  were  never  endued  by  him  with  their  distinct  qualities,  but 
only  he  applies  them  by  his  art,  to  compose  such  a  figure ;  much 
more  hath  God  a  rightful  claim  of  dominion  over  his  creatures, 
whose  entire  being,  both  in  matter  and  form,  and  every  particle  oi 
their  excellency,  was  breathed  out  by  the  word  of  his  mouth.  He 
did  not  only  give  the  matter  a  form,  but  bestowed  upon  the  matter 
itself  a  being ;  it  was  formed  by  none  to  his  hand,  as  the  matter  is 
on  which  an  artist  works.  He  had  the  being  of  all  things  in  his  own 
power,  and  it  was  at  his  choice  whether  he  would  impart  it  or  no ; 
there  can  be  no  juster  and  stronger  ground  of  a  claim  than  thia  A 
man  hath  a  right  to  a  piece  of  brass  or  gold  by  his  purchase,  but 
when  by  his  engraving  he  hath  formed  it  into  an  excellent  statue, 
there  results  an  increase  of  his  right  upon  the  account  of  his  artifice, 
God's  creatior  of  the  matter  of  man  gave  him  a  right  over  man ;  but 
his  creation  of  him  in  so  eminent  an  excellency,  with  reason  to  ^uide 
him,  a  clear  eye  of  understanding  to  discern  light  from  darkness,  and 
truth  from  falsehood,  a  freedom  of  will  to  act  accordingly,  and 
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an  original  righteousneasi  as  the  vamisli  and  beauty  of  all ;  liere  id 
the  strongest  foundation  for  a  claim  of  authority  over  man,  and  the 
strongest  obligation  on  man  for  subjection  to  God.  If  all  those 
things  had  been  past  over  to  God  by  another  hand,  he  could  not  be 
the  supreme  Lord,  nor  could  have  an  absolute  right  to  dispose  of 
them  at  his  pleasure:  that  would  have  been  the  invasion  of  another's 
right.  Besides,  creatjon  is  the  only  first  discovery  of  his  dominion. 
Before  the  worid  was  framed  there  was  nothing  but  God  himself 
and,  properly,  nothing  is  said  to  have  dominion  over  itself;  this  is  a 
relative  attribute,  reflecting  on  the  works  of  God,*  He  had  a  right 
of  dominion  in  his  nature  from  eternity,  but  before  creation  he  was 
actually  Lord  only  of  a  nullity ;  where  there  is  nothing  it  can  have 
no  relation ;  nothmg  is  not  the  subject  of  possession  nor  of  dominion. 
There  could  be  no  exercise  of  this  dominion  without  creation :  what 
exercise  can  a  sovereign  have  without  subjects?  Sovereignty  speaks 
a  relation  to  subjects,  and  none  is  properly  a  sovereign  without  sub* 
jects.  To  conclude :  from  hence  doth  result  God's  universal  do- 
minion ;  for  being  Maker  of  all,  he  is  the  ruler  of  all,  and  his  per- 
petual dominion ;  for  as  long  as  God  continues  in  the  relation  of 
Creator,  the  right  of  his  sovereignty  as  Creator  cannot  be  abolished. 
8.  As  God  is  the  final  cause,  or  end  of  all,  he  is  Lord  of  all. 
The  end  hath  a  greater  sovereignty  in  actions  than  the  actor  itself: 
the  actor  hath  a  sovereignty  over  others  in  action,  but  the  end  fi>r 
which  any  one  works  hath  a  sovereignty  over  the  agent  himself:  a 
limner  hath  a  sovereignty  over  the  picture  he  is  framing,  or  hath, 
framed,  but  the  end  for  which  he  framed  it,  either  his  profit  he  de- 
signed from  it,  or  the  honor  and  credit  of  skill  he  aimed  at  in  it^ 
hath  a  dominion  over  the  limner  himself:  the  end  moves  and  ex- 
cites the  artist  to  work ;  it  spirits  him  in  it,  conducts  him  in  his 
whole  business,  possesses  his  mind,  and  sits  triumphant  in  him  in  all 
the  progress  of  his  work ;  it  is  the  first  cause  for  which  the  whola 
work  is  wrought.y  Now  God,  in  his  actual  creation  of  all,  is  the 
sovereign  end  of  all ;  "  for  thy  pleasure  they  are  and  were  created" 
(Rev.  iv.  11) ;  "  The  Lord  hath  made  all  thin^  for  himself"  (Pro v. 
xvi.  4).  Man,  indeed,  is  the  subordinate  and  immediate  end  of  the 
lower  creation,  and  therefore  had  the  dominion  over  other  creatures 
granted  to  him :  but  God  being  the  ultimate  and  principal  end,  hath 
the  sovereign  and  principal  dominion;  all  things  as  much  refer  to 
him,  as  the  last  end,  as  tney  flow  from  him  as  the  first  cause.  So 
that,  as  I  said  before,  if  the  world  had  been  compacted  together  by 
a  jumbling  chance,  without  a  wise  hand,  as  some  have  foolishly  im- 
agined, none  could  have  been  an  antagonist  with  God  for  the  gov- 
emmeDt  of  the  world ;  but  God,  in  regard  of  the  excellency  <  f  his 
nature,  would  have  been  the  Bector  of  it,  uoless  those  atoms  that 
had  composed  the  world  had  had  an  ability  to  govern  it.  Since 
there  could  be  no  universal  end  of  all  things  but  God,  God  only  can 
claim  an  entire  right  to  the  government  of  it;  for  though  man  be 
the  end  of  the  lower  creation,  yet  man  is  not  the  end  of  himself  and 
his  own  being;  he  is  not  the  end  of  the  creation  of  the  sapremt 

'  Stouj?hton*8  "  Righteous  Man's  Plea."  Serm.  VI.  p.  28 
7  Vid.  Lesaium  de  PerfecL  DivLo.  pp.  77,  7S. 
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Iieareiis ;  he  is  not  able  to  govern  them ;  they  are  ont  of  hia  ken, 
and  out  of  his  reach.  None  fit  in  regard  of  the  excellency  of  na- 
ture, to  be  the  chief  end  of  the  whole  world  but  God;  and  therefore 
none  can  have  a  right  to  the  dominion  of  it  but  God :  in  this  regard 
God's  dominion  diflfera  from  the  dominion  of  all  earthly  potentates. 
All  the  subjects  in  creation  were  made  for  God  as  their  end,  so  are 
not  people  for  rulers,  but  rulers  made  for  people  for  their  protec- 
tion, and  the  preservation  of  order  in  societies. 

4.  The  dominion  of  God  is  founded  upon  his  preservation  of 
things.  (Ps.  xcv.  3,  4) ;  "  The  Lord  is  a  great  King  above  all  gods :" 
why  ?  "  In  his  hand  are  aU  the  deep  places  of  the  earth."  While 
his  hand  holds  things,  his  hand  hath  a  dominion  over  them.  He 
that  holds  a  stone  in  the  air,  exerciseth  a  dominion  over  its  natural 
inclination  in  hindering  it  from  felling.  The  creature  depends 
wholly  upon  God  in  its  preservation ;  as  soon  as  that  Divine  hand 
which  sustains  everything  were  withdrawn,  a  languishment  and 
swooning  would  be  the  next  turn  in  the  creature.  He  is  called 
Lord,  AdoTUii^  in  regard  of  his  sustentation  of  all  things  by  his  con- 
tinual influx ;  the  word  coming  of  ti:<,  which  signifies  a  basis  or 
pillar,  that  supports  a  building.  God  is  the  Lord  of  all,  as  he  is  the 
sustainer  of  all  by  his  power,  as  well  as  the  Creator  of  aU  by  his 
word.  The  sun  hath  a  sovereign  dominion  over  its  own  beams, 
which  depend  upon  it,  so  that  if  he  withdraws  himself,  they  all  at- 
tend him,  and  the  world  is  left  in  darkness.  God  maintains  the 
vigor  of  all  things,  conducts  them  in  their  operations ;  so  that  no- 
thing  that  they  are,  nothing  that  they  have,  but  is  owing  to  his  pre- 
serving powei:..  The  Master  of  this  great  family  may  as  well  be  call- 
ed the  Lord  of  it,  since  every  member  of  it  depends  upon  him  for 
the  support  of  that  being  he  first  gave  ihem,  and  holds  of  his  em- 
pire. As  the  right  to  govern  resulted  from  creation,  so  it  is  perpet- 
uated by  the  preservation  of  things. 

5.  The  dominion  of  God  is  strengthened  by  the  innumerable 
benefits  he  bestows  upon  his  creatures :  the  benefits  he  confers  upon 
us  after  creation,  are  not  the  original  ground  of  his  dominion.  A 
man  hath  not  authority  over  his  servant  from  the  kindness  he  shows 
to  him,  but  his  authority  commenceth  before  any  act 'of  kindness, 
and  is  founded  upon  a  right  of  purchase,  conquest,  or  compact. 
Bominion  doth  not  depend  upon  mere  benefits;  then  inferiors 
might  have  dominions  x)ver  superiors.    A  peasant  may  save  the  life 

M>f  a  prince  to  whom  he  was  not  subject ;  he  hath  not  therefore  a 
right  to  step  up  into  his  throne  and  give  laws  to  him :  and  children 
that  maintain  their  parents  in  their  poverty,  might  then  acquire  an 
authority  over  them  which  they  can  never  climb  to ;  because  the 
benefits  they  confer  cannot  parallel  the  benefits  they  have  received 
from  the  authors  of  their  lives.  The  bounties  of  Uod  to  us  add 
nothing  to  the  intrinsic  right  of  his  natural  dominion ;  they  being 
the  effects  of  that  sovereignty,  as  he  is  a  rewarder  and  governor ;  a9 
the  benefits  a  prince  bostows  upon  his  favorite  increases  not  that 
right  of  authority  which  is  inherent  in  the  crown,  but  strengthens 
that  dominion  as  it  stands  in  relation  to  the  receiverj  by  increasing 
the  obligation  of  the  favorite  to  an  observance  of  him,  not  only  as 
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his  natural  prince,  but  his  gracious  benefactor.  The  beneficence  ot 
God  adds,  tnough  not  an  original  right  of  power,  yet  a  foundation 
of  a  stronger  upbraiding  the  creature,  if  he  walks  in  a  violation  and 
forgetfulness  oi  those  benefits,  and  pull  in  pieces  the  links  of  that 
ingenuous  duty  they  call  for ;  and  an  occasion  of  exercising  of  jus- 
tice in  punishing  the  delinquent,  which  is  a  part  of  his  empire  (Isa.  L 
2) :  "  Hear,  O  heavens,  and  give  ear,  O  earth,  the  Lord  hath  spoken ; 
I  have  nourished  children,  and  they  have  rebelled  against  me/' 
Thus  the  fundamental  right  as  Creator  is  made  more  indisputable  by 
his  relation  as  a  benefactor,  and  more  as  being  so  after  a  forfeiture 
of  what  was  enjoyed  by  creation.  The  benefits  of  God  are  innumer- 
able, and  so  magnificent  that  they  cannot  meet  with  any  compensa- 
tion firom  the  creature ;  and,  therefore,  do  necessarily  require  a  sub- 
mission from  the  creature,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  Divine 
authority.  But  that  benefit  of  redemption  doth  add  a  stronger  right 
of  dominion  to  God ;  since  he  hath  not  only  as  a  Creator  given  them 
being  and  life  as  his  creatures,  but  paid  a  price,  the  price  of  his  Son's 
blood,  for  their  rescue  from  captivity ;  so  that  he  hath  a  sovereignty 
of  grace  as  well  as  nature,  ana  the  ransomed  ones  belong  to  him  as 
Eeaeemer  as  well  as  Creator  (1  Cor.  vi.  19,  20) :  "  Ye  are  not  your 
own,  for  ye  are  bought  with  a  price ;"  therefore  your  body  and  your 
spirit  are  God's.  By  this  he  acquired  a  right  of  another  kind,  and 
bought  us  from  that  uncontrollable  lordship  we  affected  over  our- 
selves by  the  sin  of  Adam,  that  he  might  use  us  as  his  own  peculiar 
for  his  own  glory  and  service.  By  this  redemption  there  results  to 
God  a  right  over  our  bodies,  over  our  spirits,  over  our  services,  as 
well  as  by  creation ;  and  to  show  the  strength  of  this  right,  the 
apostle  repeats  it,  "  you  are  bought ;"  a  purchase  cannot  be  without 
a  price  paid;  but  he  adds  price  also,  "bought  with  a  price."  To 
strengthen  the  title,  purchase  gave  him  a  new  right,  and  the  great- 
ness of  the  price  established  that  right.  The  more  a  man  pays  foi 
a  thing,  the  more  usually  we  say,  he  deserves  to  have  it,  he  hath 
paid  enough  for  it ;  it  was,  indeed,  price  enough,  and  too  much  for 
such  vile  creatures  as  we  are. 

IIL  The  third  thing  is.  The  nature  of  this  dominion. 

1.  This  dominion  is  independent.  His  throne  is  in  the  heavens ; 
the  heavens  depend  not  upon  the  earth,  nor  God  upon  his  creatures. 
Since  he  is  independent  in  regard  of  his  essence,  he  is  so  in  his  do- 
minion, which  flows  from  the  excellency  and  fulness  of  his  essence ; 
as  he  receives  his  essence  from  none,  so  he  derives  his  dominion  from 
none ;  all  other  dominion  except  paternal  authoritv  is  rooted  origin- 
ally in  the  -  wills  of  men.  The  first  title  was  the  consent  of  the 
people,  or  the  conquest  of  others  by  the  help  of  those  people  that 
nrst  consented  ;  and  in  the  exercise  of  it,  earthly  dominion  depends 
upon  assistani'^e  of  the  subjects,  and  the  members  being  joined  with 
the  head  carry  on  the  work  of  government,  and  prevent  civil  dissen- 
sions ;  in  the  support  of  it,  it  depends  upon  the  subjects'  contribu- 
tions and  taxes ;  the  subjects  in  their  strength  are  the  arms,  and  in 
their  purses  the  sinews  of  govemmentjJ)ut  God  depends  upon  none 
m  the  foundation  of  his  government ;  fhe  is  not  a  Lord  by  the  votes 
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of  his  vaasals!*!  Nor  is  it  successively  handed  to  him  by  any  pi 
cessoT,  nor  constituted  by  the  power  of  a  superior ;  nor  forced  n( 


)rede- 
le  his 
way  by  war  and  conquest,  nor  precariously  attained  it  by  suit  or 
flattery,  or  bribing  promises.  He  holds  not  the  right  of  his  empire 
from  any  other ;  he  hath  no  superior  to  hand  him  to  his  throne,  and 
settle  him  by  commission;  he  is  therefore  called  "Eang  of  kings, 
and  Lord  of  lords,"  having  none  above  him ;  "  A  great  King  above 
aU  gods"  (Ps.  xcv.  8) :  needing  no  license  from  any  when  to  act,  nor 
direction  now  to  act,  or  assistance  in  his  action ;  he  owes  not  any  of 
those  to  any  person ;  he  was  not  ordered  by  any  other  to  create,  and 
therefore  received  not  orders  from  any  other  to  rule  over  what  he 
hath  created.  He  received  not  his  power  and  wisdom  from  another, 
and  therefore  is  not  subject  to  any  lor  the  rule  of  his  government 
He  only  made  his  own  subjects,  and  from  himself  hath  the  sole 
authority ;  his  own  will  was  the  cause  of  their  beings,  and  his  own 
will  is  the  director  of  their  actions.  He  is  not  determined  by  his 
creatures  in  any  of  his  motions,  but  determines  the  creatures  in  all ; 
his  actions  are  not  regulated  by  any  law  without  him,  but  by  a  law 
witbin  him,  the  law  of  his  own  nature.  It  is  impossible  he  can  have 
any  rule  without  himseli^  because  there  is  nothing  superior  to  him- 
self, nor  doth  he  depend  upon  any  in  the  exercise  of  his  govern- 
ment ;  he  needs  no  servants  in  it,  when  he  uses  creatures :  it  is  not 
out  of  want  of  their  help,  but  for  the  manifestation  of  his  wisdom  and 
power.  What  he  doth  by  his  subjects,  he  can  do  by  himself:  "  The 
government  is  upon  his  shoulder"  (Isa.  ix.  6),  to  show  that  he  needs 
not  any  supporters.  All  other  jgovernments  flow  from  him,  all  other 
authorities  depend  upon  him ;  Dei  Oratid^  or  Dei  Providentid,  is  in 
the  style  of  princes.  As  their  being  is  derived  from  his  power,  so 
their  authority  is  but  a  branch  of  ms  dominion.  They  are  govern- 
ors by  Divine  providence ;  God  is  governor  by  his  sole  nature.  All 
motions  depend  upon  the  first  heaven,  which  moves  all ;  but  that 
depends  upon  nothing.  The  government  of  Christ  depends  upon 
God's  uncreated  dominion,  and  is  by  commision  from  him ;  Christ 
assumed  not  this  honor  to  himself  "  But  he  that  said  unto  him,  Thou 
art  my  Son,"  bestowed  it  upon  him.  "  Heput  all  things  under  his 
feet,"  but  not  himself  (1  Cor.  xv.  27).  "When  he  saith.  All  things 
are  put  under  him,  he  is  excepted,  which  did  put  all  things  under 
him."     He  sits  still  as  an  independent  governor  upon  his  throne. 

2.  This  dominion  is  absolute.  If  his  throne  be  in  the  heavens, 
there  is  nothing  to  control  him.  H  he  be  independent,  he  must 
needs  be  absolute ;  since  he  hath  no  cause  in  conjunction  with  him 
as  Creator,  that  can  share  with  him  in  his  right,  or  restrain  him  in 
the  disposal  of  his  creature.  His  authority  is  unlimited ;  in  this  re- 
gard the  title  of  "  Lord"  becomes  not  any  but  God  properly.  Ti- 
berius, though  none  of  the  best,  though  one  of  the  subtilest  princes, 
accounted  the  title  of  "  Lord"  a  reproach  to  him :  since  he  was  not 
absolute."* 

1st.  Absolute  in  regard  of  freedom  and  liberty.  (1.)  Thus  creation 
IB  a  work  of  his  mere  sovereign  ty ;  he  created,  because  it  was  his  plea- 


mere  sovereignty;  necreaiea,  ut^caui 

■  Raynaud,  Theolo^.  Natural,  pp.  r60— 762. 
*  Sueton.  de  Tiberio,  cap.  27. 
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sure  to  create  (Rev.  iv.  11).  He  is  not  necessitated  to  do  this  or  that 
He  might  have  chosen  whether  he  would  have  framed  an  eaith  and 
heavens,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  his  chambers  in  the  waters.  He 
was  under  no  obligation  to  reduce  things  from  nullity  to  existence. 
(2.)  Preservation  is  the  fruit  of  his  sovereignty.  When  he  had 
called  the  world  to  stand  out,  he  might  have  ordered  it  to  return 
into  its  dark  den  of  nothingness,  ripped  up  every  part  of  its  founda- 
tion, or  have  given  being  to  many  more  creatures  then  he  did.  li 
you  consider  his  absolute  sovereignty,  why  might  he  not  have  di- 
vested Adam  presently  of  those  rational  perfections  wherewith  he 
had  endowed  him  ?  And  might  he  not  have  metamorphosed  him 
into  some  beast,  and  elevated  some  beast  into  a  rational  nature? 
Why  might  he  not  have  degraded  an  angel  to  a  worm,  and  advanced 
a  worm  to  the  nature  and  condition  of  an  angel?  Why  might  he 
not  have  revoked  that  grant  of  dominion,  which  he  had  passed  to 
man  over  all  creatures?  It  was  free  to  him  to  permit  sin  to  enter 
into  the  earth,  or  to  have  excluded  it  out  of  he  earth,  as  he  doth 
out  of  heaven*  (3.)  Redemption  is  a  fruit  of  his  sovereignty.  By 
his  absolute  sovereignty  he  might  have  confirmed  all  the  angels  in 
their  standing  by  grace,  and  prevented  the  revolt  of  any  or  their 
members  from  him ;  and  when  there  was  a  revolt  both  m  heaven 
and  earth,:  it  was  free  to  him  to  have  called  out  his  Son  to  assume 
the  angelical,  as  well  as  the  human,  nature,  or  have  exercised  his  do- 
minion in  the  destruction  of  men  and  devils,  rather  than  in  the  re- 
demption of  any ;  he  was  under  no  obligation  to  restore  either  the 
one  or  the  other.  (4.)  May  he  not  impose  what  terms  he  pleases  ? 
May  he  not  impose  what  laws  he  pleases,  and  exact  what  he  will  of 
his  creature  without  promising  any  rewards?  May  he  not  use  his 
own  for  his  own  honor,  as  well  as  men  use  for  their  credit  what  they 
do  possess  by  his  indulgence  ?  "  (5.)  Affliction  is  an  act  of  his  sover^ 
eignty .  By  this  right  of  sovereignty,  may  not  God  take  away  any 
Brian's  goods,  since  they  were  his  doles  ?  As  he  was  not  indebted  to 
us  when  he  bestowed  them,  so  he  cannot  wrong  us  when  he  removes 
them.  He  takes  from  us  what  is  more  his  own  than  it  is  ours^  and 
was  never  ours  but  by  his  gift,  and  that  for  a  time  only,  not  foreven 
Bv  this  right  he  may  determine  our  times,  put  a  period  to  our  days 
when  he  pleases,  strip  us  of  one  member,  and  lop  off  another.  Man's 
being  was  from  him,  and  why  ahoidd  he  not  have  a  sovereignty  to 
tal^e  what  he  had  a  sovereignty  to  give?  Why  should  this  seem 
strange  to  any  of  us,  since  we  ourselves  exercise  an  absolute  domin- 
ion over  those  things  in  our  possession,  which  have  sense  and  feel 
ing,  as  well  as  over  those  that  want  it  r  Doth  not  every  man  think 
he  hath  an  absolute  authority  over  the  utensils  of  his  house,  over  his 
lic:rse,  his  dog,  to  preserve  or  kill  him,  to  do  what  he  please  with 
him,  without  rendering  any  other  reason  than.  It  is  my  own  t  May 
not  God  do  much  more?  Doth  not  his  dominion  over  the  work  oi 
his  hands  transcend  that  which  a  man  can  claim  over  his  beast  that 
he  never  gave  life  unto  ?  He  that  dares  dispute  against  God's  abso- 
lute right,  fancies  himself  as  much  a  god  as  his  Creator :  undeTstanda 
not  the  vast  difference  between  the  Divine  nature  and  his  own ;  be- 
tween the  sovereignty  of  God  and  his  own^  which  is  all  the  theme 
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God  himself  discourseth.  upon  in  those  stately  cnapters  (Job.  xxxviii. 
xxxix.  &c.) ;  not  mentioning  a  word  of  Job's  sin,  but  only  vindicat- 
ing the  rights  of  his  own  authority.  Nor  doth  Job,  in  his  reply 
(Job  xl.  4),  speak  of  his  sin,  but  of  his  natural  vileness  as  a  creature 
in  the  presence  of  his  Creator.  By  this  right,  God  unstops  the  bot- 
tles of  heaven  in  one  place,  and  stops  them  in  another,  causing  it 
"  to  rain  upon  one  city,  and  not  upon  another"  (Amos  iv.  7) ;  order- 
ing the  clouds  to  move  to  this  or  that  quarter  where  he  hatn  a  mind 
to  be  a  benefector  or  a  judge.  (6.^  Unequal  dispensations  are  acta 
of  his  sovereignty.  By  this  right  ne  is  patient  toward  those  whose 
sins,  by  the  common  voice  of  men,  deserve  speedy  judgments,  and 

g3urs  out  pain  upon  those  that  are  patterns  of  virtue  to  the  world, 
y  this  he  gives  sometimes  the  worst  of  men  an  ocean  of  wealth  and 
honor  to  swim  in,  and  reduceth  an  useful  and  exemplary  grace  to  a 
scanty  poverty.  By  this  he  "  rules  the  kingdoms  of  men,"  and  sets 
a  crown  upon  the  head  of  the  basest  of  men  (Dan.  iv.  17),  while  he 
deposeth  another  that  seemed  to  deserve  a  weightier  diadem.  This 
is,  as  he  is  the  Lord  of  the  ammunition  of  his  thunders,  and  the  trea- 
sures of  his  bounty.  (7.)  He  may  inflict  what  torments  he  pleases. 
Some  say,  by  this  right  of  sovereignty  he  may  inflict  what  torments 
he  pleaseth  upon  an  innocent  person  ;  which,  indeed,  will  not  bear 
the  nature  of  a  punishment  as  an  effect  of  justice,  without  the  sup- 

Eosal  of  a  crime ;  but  a  torment,  as  an  effect  of  that  sovereign  right 
e  hath  over  his  creature,  which  is  as  absolute  over  his  work  as  the 
"  DotterV  power  is  "  over  his  own  clay"  (Jer.  xviii.  6  ;  Rom.  ix.  21). 
May  not  the  potter,  after  his  labor,  either  set  his  "  vessel"  up  to 
adorn  his  house,  or  knock  it  in  pieces,  and  fling  it  upon  the  dung- 
hill ;  separate  it  to  some  noble  use,  or  condemn  it  to  some  sordid 
service  r^  Is  the  right  of  God  over  his  creatures  less  than  that  of 
the  potter  over  his  vessel,  since  God  contributed  all  to  his  creature, 
but  the  potter  never  made  the  clay,  which  is  the  substance  of  the 
vessel,  nor  the  water  which  was  necessary  to  make  it  tractable,  but 
only  moulded  the  substance  of  it  into  such  a  shape  ?  The  vessel  that 
is  framed,  and  the  potter  that  frames  it,  differ  only  in  life :  the  body 
of  the  potter,  whereby  he  executes  his  authority,  is  of  no  better  a 
mould  than  the  clay,  the  matter  of  his  vessel.  Shall  he  have  so 
absolute  a  power  over  that  which  is  so  near  him,  and  shall  not 
God  over  tlmt  which  is  so  infinitely  distant  from  him  ?  The  ^  ves- 
sel," perhaps,  might  plead  for  itself  that  it  was  once  part  of  the  body 
of  a  man,  and  as  good  as  the  "potter"  himself;  whereas  no  creature 
can  plead  it  was  part  of  God,  and  as  good  as  God  himself.  Though 
there  be  no  man  in  the  world  but  deserves  affliction,  yet  the  Scrip- 
ture sometimes  lays  affliction  upon  the  score  of  God's  dominion, 
without  any  respect  to  the  sin  of  the  afflicted  person.  Speaking  of 
a  sick  person  (James  v.  15),  "  If  he  have  committed  sins,  they  shall 
be  forgiven  him ;"  whereby  is  imj)lied,  that  he  might  be  struck  into 
sickness  by  God,  without  any  respect  to  a  particular  sin,  but  in  a 
way  of  trial ;  and  that  his  affliction  sprung  not  from  any  exercise  of 
Divine  justice,  but  from  his  absolute  sovereignty ;  and  so,  in  the  case 
of  the  blind  man,  when  the  disciples  asked  for  what  sin  it  was^ 

^  LesaiuA  de  Perfeot  Divio,  pp.  66,  67. 
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whether  for  his  "own,"  or  his  "parents  sin,"  he  was  bom  blind? 
(John  ix.  3),  "Neither  hath  this  man  sinned,  nor  his  parents;"  which 
speaks,  in  itself,  not  against  the  whole  current  of  Scnpture ;  but  the 
words  import  thus  much,  that  God,  in  this  blindness  from  the  birth, 
neither  respected  any  sin  of  the  man's  own,  nor  of  his  parents,  but 
he  did  it  as  an  absolute  sovereign,  to  manifest  his  own  glory  in  that 
miraculous  cure  which  was  wrought  by  Christ.  Though  afflictions 
do  not  happen  without  the  desert  of  the  creature,  yet  some  afflic- 
tions may  oe  sent  without  any  particular  respect  to  that  desert, 
merely  for  the  manifestation  of  God's  glory,  since  the  creature  waa 
made  for  God  himself,  and  his  honor,  and  therefore  may  be  used  in 
a  serviceableness  to  the  glory  of  the  Creator. 

2d.  His  dominion  is  absolute  in  regard  of  unlimitedness  by  any 
law  without  him.  He  is  an  absolute  monarch  that  makes  laws  for 
his  subjects,  but  is  not  bound  by  any  himself,  nor  receives  any  rules 
and  laws  from  his  subjects,  for  the  management  of  his  government. 
But  most  governments  in  the  world  are  bounded  by  laws  made  by 
common  consent.  But  when  kings  are  not  limited  by  the  laws  of 
their  kingdoms,  yet  they  are  bounded  by  the  law  of  nature,  and  by 
the  providence  of  God.  But  God  is  under  no  law  without  himself; 
his  rule  is  within  him,  the  rectitude  •  and  righteousness  of  his  own 
nature ;  he  is  not  under  that  law  he  hath  prescribed  to  man.  The 
law  was  not  made  for  a  "  righteous  man"  (1  Tim.  i.  9),  much  less  for 
a  righteous  God.  God  is  his  own  law  ;  his  own  nature  is  his  rule, 
as  his  own  glory  is  his  end ;  himself  is  his  end,  and  himself  is  his 
law.  He  is  moved  by  nothing  without  himself;  nothing  hath  the 
dominion  of  a  motive  over  him  but  his  own  will,  which  is  his  rule 
for  all  his  actions  in  heaven  and  earth.  (Dan.  iv.  32),  "  He  rules  in 
the  kingdom  of  men,  and  gives  it  to  whomsoever  he  will."  And, 
(Rom.  ix.  18,)  "  He  hath  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy ;"  as 
all  things  are  wrought  by  him  according  to  his  own  eternal  ideas  in 
his  own  mind,  so  all  is  wrought  by  him  according  to  the  inward 
motive  in  his  own  will,  whicn  was  the  manifestation  of  his  own 
honor.  The  greatest  motives,  therefore,  that  the  best  persons  have 
used,  when  they  have  pleaded  for  any  grant  from  God,  was  his 
own  glory,  which  would  be  advanced  by  an  answer  of  their  pe- 
tition. 

3d.  His  dominion  is  absolute  in  regard  of  supremacy  and  uncon- 
troUableness.  None  can  implead  him,  and  cause  him  to  render  a 
reason  of  his  actions.  He  is  the  sovereign  King,  **  Who  may  say 
unto  him,  What  dost  thou  ?"  (Eccles.  viii.  4.)  It  is  an  absurd  thing 
for  any  to  dispute  with  God.  ^om.  xi.  20),  "  Who  art  thou,  O  man, 
that  repliest  j^ainst  God  ?"  Thou,  a  man,  a  piece  of  dust,  to  argue 
with  a  God  incomprehensibly  above  thy  reason,  about  the  reason  of 
his  works  I  liCt  the  potsherds  strive  with  the  potsherds  of  the  earth, 
but  "  not  with  Him  that  fashioned  them"  (Isa.  xlv.  9).  In  all  the 
desolations  he  works,  he  asserts  his  own  supremacy  to  sDence  men 
^Ps.  xlvi.  10),  "  Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God  I'  Bev  are  of  any 
q  uarrelling  motions  in  your  minds ;  it  is  sufficient  than  I  am  (Joa, 
that  is  supreme,  and  will  not  be  impleaded,  and  censured,  or  worded 
with  by  any  creature  about  what  I  do.    He  is  not  bound  to  render  a 
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reason  of  any  of  his  proceedings.  Subjects  are  accountable  to  their 
princes,  and  princes  to  God,  God  to  none ;  since  ne  is  notlimited  by 
any  superior,  his  prerogative  is  supreme. 

4th.  His  dominion  is  absolute  in  regard  of  irresistibleness.  Other 
governments  are  bounded  by  law ;  so  that  what  a  governor  hath 
strength  to  do,  he  hath  not  a  right  to  do ;  other  governors  have  a 
limited  ability,  that  what  they  have  a  right  to  do,  they  have  not  al 
ways  a  strength  to  do ;  thej  may  want  a  power  to  execute  their  own 
counsels.  But  God  is  destitute  of  neither;  he  hath  an  infinite  right, 
and  an  infinite  strength  ;  his  word  is  a  law ;  he  commands  things  to 
stand  out  of  nothing,  and  they  do  so.  "  He  commanded,"  or  spake, 
6  fi7id»#,  "light  to  shine  out  of  darkness"  (2  Cor.  iv.  6).  There  is 
no  distance  of  time  between  his  word :  "  Let  there  be  light ;  and 
there  was  light"  (Gen.  i  3).  'Magistrates  often  use  not  their  author- 
ity, for  fear  of  giving  occasion  to  insurrections,  which  may  overturn 
tneir  empire.  But  if  the  Lord  will  work,  "  who  shall  let  it  ?"  (Isa. 
xliii.  19) :  and  if  God  will  not  work,  who  shall  force  him  ?  He  can 
check  and  overturn  all  other  powers ;  his  decrees  cannot  be  stopped, 
nor  his  hand  held  back  by  any :  if  he  wills  to  dash  the  whole  world 
in  pieces,  no  creature  can  maintain  its  being  against  his  order.  He 
sets  the  ordinances  of  the  heavens,  and  the  dominion  thereof  in  the 
earth ;  and  sends  lightning,  that  they  may  go,  and  say  unto  him, 
"  Here  we  are"  (Job.  xxxviii.  83,  34). 

3.  Yet  this  dominion,  though  it  be  absolute,  is  not  tyrannical,  but 
it  is  managed  by  the  rules  of  wisdom,  righteousness,  and  goodness. 
If  his  throne  be  in  the  heavens,  it  is  pure  and  good :  because  the 
heavens  are  the  purest  parts  of  the  creation,  and  influence  by  their 
goodness  the  lower  earth.  Since  he  is  his  own  rule,  and  his  nature 
]3  infinitely  wise,  holy,  and  righteous,  he  cannot  do  a  thing  but  what 
is  unquestionably  agreeable  with  wisdom,  justice,  and  purity.  In  all 
the  exercises  of  his  sovereign  right,  he  is  never  unattended  with 
those  perfections  of  his  nature.  Might  not  God,  by  his  absolute 
power,  have  pardoned  men^s  guilt,  and  thrown  the  invading  sin  out 
of  his  creatures?  but  in  regard  of  his  truth  pawned  in  his  tnreaten- 
ing,  and  in  regard  of  his  justice,  which  demanded  satisfaction,  he 
would  not  Might  not  God,  by  his  absolute  sovereignty,  admit  a 
man  into  his  friendship,  without  giving  him  any  grace?  out  in  re- 

£ard  of  the  incongruity  of  such  an  act  to  his  wisdom  and  holiness, 
e  will  not.  May  he  not,  by  his  absolute  power,  refuse  to  accept  a 
man  that  desires  to  please  him,  and  reject  a  purely  innocent  crea- 
ture ?  but  in  regard  of  his  goodness  ana  righteousness,  he  will  not. 
Though  innocence  be  amiable  in  its  own  nature,  yet  it  is  not  neces- 
sary in  regard  of  God's  sovereignty,  that  he  should  love  it ;  but  in 
regard  of  his  goodness  it  ia  necessary,  and  he  will  never  do  other- 
wise. As  God  never  acts  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  so  he  never 
exerts  the  utmost  of  his  sovereignty :  because  it  would  be  inconsist- 
ent with  those  other  properties  which  render  him  perfectly  adora- 
ble to  the  creature.  As  no  intelligent  creature,  neither  angel  nor 
man,  can  be  framed  without  a  law  m  his  nature,  so  we  cannot  imag- 
ine God  without  a  law  in  his  own  nature,  unless  we  would  fancy 
him  a  rude,  tyrannical,  foolish  being,  that  hath  nothing  of  holiness^ 
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Soodiiess,  righteousness,  wisdom.  If  he  "  made  the  heavens  in  wis- 
om"  (Ps.  cxxxvi.  5J,  he  made  them  by  some  rule,  not  by  a  mere 
will,  but  a  rule  withm  himself,  not  without.  A  wise  work  is  never 
the  result  of  an  absolute  imguided  will. 

(1.)  This  dominion  is  managed  by  the  rule  of  wisdom.  What 
«iay  appear  to  us  to  have  no  other  spring  than  absolute  sovereignty, 
would  be  found  to  have  a  depth  of  amazing  wisdom,  and  account- 
able reason,  were  our  short  capacities  long  enough  to  fathom  it 
When  the  apostle  had  been  discoursing  of  the  eternal  counsels  of 
God,  in  seizing  upon  one  man,  and  letting  eo  another,  in  neglecting 
the  Jews,  and  gathering  in  the  Gentiles,  wnich  appears  to  us  to  be 
results  only  of  an  absolute  dominion,  yet  he  resolves  not  those  amaz- 
ing acts  into  that,  without  taking  it  for  granted  that  they  were  gov- 
erned by  exact  wisdom,  though  beyond  his  ken  to  see  and  his  line 
to  sound.  "  O,  the  depth  of  the  riches,  both  of  the  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  God ;  how  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his 
ways  past  finding  out"  (Rom.  ii.  33)  I  There  are  some  things  in 
matters  of  state,  that  may  seem  to  be  acts  of  mere  will,  but  if  we 
were  acauainted  with  the  arcana  imperii^  the  inward  engines  which 
moved  tnem,  and  the  ends  aimed  at  in  those  undertakings,  we  might 
find  a  rich  vein  of  prudence  in  them,  to  incline  us  to  judge  other- 
wise than  bare  arbitrary  proceedings.  The  other  attributes  of  power 
and  goodness  are  more  easily  perceptible  in  the  works  of  God  than 
his  wisdom.  The  first  view  oi  the  creation  strikes  us  wnth  this  sen- 
timent, that  the  Author  of  this  great  fabric  was  mighty  and  benefi- 
cial ;  but  his  wisdom  lies  deeper  than  to  be  discerned  at  the  first 
glance,  without  a  dili^nt  inquiry ;  as  at  the  first  casting  our  eyes 

)upon  the  sea,  we  behold  its  motion,  color,  and  something  of  its  vast- 
ness,  but  we  cannot  presently  fathom  the  depth  of  it,  and  understand 
those  lower  fountains  that  supply  that  great  ocean  of  waters.  It  is 
part  of  God's  sovereignity,  as  it  is  of  the  wisest  princes,  that  he  hath 
a  wisdom  beyond  the  reach  of  his  subjects ;  it  is  not  for  a  finite  nar 
ture  to  understand  an  Infinite  Wisdonf,  nor  for  a  foolish  creature 
that  hath  lost  his  imderstanding  by  the  fall,  to  judge  of  the  reason 
of  the  methods  of  a  wise  Counsellor.  Yet  those  actions  that  savor 
most  of  sovereignty,  present  men  with  some  glances  of  his  wisdom. 
Was  it  mere  will,  that  he  suffered  some  angels  to  fall  ?  But  his  wis- 
dom was  in  it  for  the  manifestation  of  his  justice,  as  it  was  also  in 
the  case  of  Pharaoh.  Was  it  mere  will,  that  he  suffered  sin  to  be 
committed  by  man  ?  Was  not  his  wisdom  in  this  for  the  discovery 
of  his  mercy,  vwhich  never  had  been  known  without  that,  which 
should  render  a  creature  miserable  ?  "  He  hath  concluded  them  all  in 
imbelief,  that  he  might  have  mercy  upon  all"  (Rom.  xi.  32).  Though 
God  had  such  an  absolute  right,  to  have  annihilated  the  world  a« 
soon  as  ever  he  had  made  it,  yet  how  had  this  consisted  with  his 
wisdom,  to  have  erected  a  creature  after  his  own  image  one  day,  and 
despised  it  so  much  the  next,  as  to  cashier  it  from  oeing  ?  What 
wisdom  had  it  been  to  make  a  thing  onl v  to  destroy  it ;  to  repent  of 
his  work  as  soon  as  ever  it  came  out  of  bis  hands,  without  any  occa 
flion  offered  by  the  creature  ?  If  God  be  supposed  to  be  Creator,  he 
must  be  supposed  to  have  an  end  in  creation ;  what  end  can  that  be 
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but  iiimself  and  his  own  glory,  the  manifestatipii  of  the  peifecUons 
of  his  nature?  What  perfection  could  have  been  discovered  in  so 
quick  an  annihilation,  but  that  of  his  power  in  creating,  and  of  his 
sovereimty  in  snatching  away  the  bein^  of  his  rational  creature,  be- 
fore it  hadi  laid  the  methods  of  acting  r  What  wisdom  to  make  a 
world,  and  a  reasonable  creature  for  no  use ;  not  to  praise  and  honor 
him,  but  to  be  broken  in  pieces,  and  destroyed  by  him  ? 

(2.)  His  sovereignty  is  managed  according  to  the  rule  of  righteous- 
ness. Worldly  princes  often  fancy  tyranny  and  oppression  to  be  the 
«hief  marks  of  sovereignty,  and  think  their  sceptres  not  beautiixd 
till  died  in  blood,  nor  the  throne  secure  till  established  upon  slain 
carcasses.  But  "justice  and  judgpient"  are  the  foundation  of  the 
throne  of  God  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  14) ;  Sluding  perhaps  to  the  supporters 
of  arms  and  thrones,  which  among  princes  are  the  figures  of  lions, 
emblems  of  courage,  as  Solomon  nad  (1  Kings,  x.  19).  But  God 
makes  not  so  much  miffht,  as  ri^ht,  the  support  of  his.  He  sits  on 
a  "  throne  of  holiness"  ^Ps.  xlvii.  8).  As  he  reigns  over  the  heath- 
ens, referring  to  the  callmg  of  the  Uentiled  after  the  rejecting  of  the 
Jews;  the  rsalmist  here  praising  the  righteousness  of  it,  as  the 
Apostle  had  the  unsearchable  wisdom  of  it  (Bom.  xi.  88).  "  In  all 
his  ways  he  is  righteous"  (Ps.  cxlv.  17) :  in  his  ways  of  terror  as  well 
as  those  of  sweetness ;  in  those  works  wherein  little  else  but  that  of 
his  sovereignty  appears  to  us.  It  is  always  linked  with  his  holiness 
that  he  will  not  do  by  his  absolute  right  anything  but  what  is  con- 
formable to  it :  since  his  dominion  is  founded  upon  the  excellency 
of  his  nature,  he  will  not  do  anything  but  what  is  agreeable  to  ii^ 
and  becoming  his  other  perfections.  Thouffh  he  be  an  absolute  sov- 
ereign, he  is  not  an  arbitrary  governor ;  "  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all 
the  earth  do  right"  (Gen.  xviii.  25)  ?  i,  e.  it  is  impossible  but  he  should 
act  righteously  in  every  punctilio  of  his  government,  since  his  right- 
eousness capacitates  him  to  be  a  judge,  not  a  tyrant,  of  all  the  earth. 
The  heathen  poets  represented  their  chief  god  Jupiter  with  Themis. 
or  Right,  sitting  by  him  upon  his  throne  in  all  his  orders.  God 
cannot  by  his  absolute  sovereignty  command  some  things,  because 
they  are  directly  against  unchangeable  righteousness;  as  to  com- 
mand a  creature  to  hate  or  blaspheme  the  Creator,  not  to  own  him 
nor  praise  him.  It  would  be  a  manifest  unrighteousness  to  order  the 
creature  not  to  own  him,  upon  whom  he  depends  both  in  its  being 
and  well-being ;  this  would  be  against  that  natural  duty  which  is  in- 
dispensably due  fix)m  every  rational  creature  to  God.  This  would 
be  to  order  him  to  lay  aside  his  lieason,  while  he  retains  it ;  to  dis- 
own him  to  be  the  Creator,  while  man  remains  his  careature.  This 
is  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  God,  and  the  true  nature  of  the  cr^- 
ture ;  or  to  exact  anything  of  man,  but  what  he  had  given  him  a 
capacity,  in  his  original  nature,  to  perform.  If  any  command  were 
above  our  natural  power,  it  would  oe  unrighteous ;  as  to  command 
a  man  to  grasp  the  globe  of  the  earth,  to  stride  over  the  sea,  to  lave 
out  the  waters  of  the  ocean ;  these  things  are  impos8ibl$|p^d  become 
not  the  righteousness  and  wisdom  of  God  to  enjoin.  vThere  can  be 
no  obligation  on  man  to  an  impossibiij;^^  God  nad  a  tree  dominion 
over  nullity  before  the  creation ;  he  could  call  it  out  into  the  being 
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of  man  and  beast,  but  he  could  not  do  anvthinff  in  creation  foolisUy, 
because  of  his  infinite  wisdom ;  nor  could  he  by  the  right  of  his  ao- 

*  solute  sovereignty  make  man  sinfiil,  because  of  his  infinite  purity. 
As  it  is  impossible  for  him  not  to  be  sovereigQ,  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  deny  his  Deity  and  his  purity.  It  is  lawful  for  God  to 'do 
what  he  will,  but  his  will  being  ordered  by  the  righteousness  of  hia 
nature,  as  infinite  as  his  will,  he  cannot  do  anything  but  what  is  just; 
and  therefore  in  his  dealing  with  men,  you  find  him  in  Scripture 
submitting  the  reasonableness  and  equity  of  his  proceedings  to  the 
judgment  of  his  depraved  creatures,  and  the  inward  dictates  of  their 
own  conscience.  "  And  now,  O  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  men 
of  Judah,  judge,  I  pray  you,  between  me  and  my  vineyard"  (Isa.  v. 
8).  Though  God  be  the  great  Sovereign  of  the  world,  yet  he  acts 
not  in  a  way  of  absolute  sovereignty.  He  rules  by  law ;  he  is  a 
"  Lawgiver"  as  well  as  a  "  ;^ng"  (Isa.  xxxiii.  22).  it  had  been  re- 
pugnant to  the  nature  of  a  rational  creature  to  be  ruled  otherwise; 
to  be  governed  as  a  beast,  this  had  been  to  frustrate  those  faculties 
of  will  and  understanding  which  had  been  given  him.  To  conclude 
this :  when  we  say,  God  can  do  tlys  or  that,  or  command  this  or  that^ 
his  authority  is  not  bounded  and  limited  properly.  Who  can  reason- 
ably detract  from  his  almightiness,  because  he  cannot  do  anything 
which  savors  of  weakness ;  and  what  detracting  is  it  from  his  author- 
ity, that  he  cannot  do  anything  unseemly  for  the  dignity  of  his  na- 
ture ?  It  is  rather  from  the  irifiniteness  of  his  righteousness  than 
the  straitness  of  his  authority ;  at  most  it  is  but  a  voluntary  bound- 
ing his  dominion  by  the  law  of  hia  own  holiness. 

*  (3.)  His  sovereignty  is  managed  according  to  the  rule  of  goodness. 
Some  potentates  there  have  been  in  the  world,  that  have  loved  to 
Buck  the  blood,  and  drink  the  tears,  of  their  subjects ;  that  would 
rule  more  by  fear  than  love ;  like  Clearchus,  the  tyrant  of  Heracles. 

fwho  bore  the  figure  of  a  thunderbolt  instead  of  a  sceptre,  and  named 
his  son  Thunder,  thereby  to  tutor  him  to  terrify  his  subjects.*^  But 
as  God's  throne  is  a  throne  of  holiness,  so  it  is  a  "  throne  of  grace" 
(Heb.  iv.  16),  a  throne  encircled  with  a  rainbow :  "  In  sight  hke  to 
an  emerald"  (Rev.  iv.  23) :  an  emblem  of  the  covenant,  that  hath  the 
pleasantness  of  a  green  color,  delightful  to  the  eye,  betokening  mercy. 
Though  his  nature  be  infinitely  excellent  above  us,  and  his  power 
infinitely  transcendent  over  us,  yet  the  majesty  of  his  government 
is  tempered  with  an  unspeakable  goodness.  He  acts  not  so  much  as 
an  absolute  Lord,  as  a  gracious  Sovereign  and  obliging  Benefactor. 
He  delights  not  to  make  his  subjects  slaves ;  exacts  not  from  them 
any  servile  and  fearful,  but  a  generous  and  oheerftd,  obedience.  He 
requires  them  not  to  fear,  or  worship  him  so  much  for  his  power,  as 
his  goodness.  He  requires  not  of  a  rational  creature  anything  re- 
pugnant to  the  honor,  dignity,  and  principles  of  such  a  nature ;  not 
anything  that  may  shame,  disgrace  it,  ana  make  it  weary  of  its  own 
bemg,  and  the  service  it  owes  to  its  Sovereign.  He  draws  by  tiie 
cords  of  a  man ;  his  goodness  renders  his  laws  as  sweet  as  honey  or 
the  honey-comb  to  an  unvitiatei  palate  and  a  renewed  mind.  And 
though  it  be  granted  he  hath  a  fuU  dispose  of  his  jreature,  as  th« 

*  Causin,  Poly-Histor.  lib.  it.  cap.  23. 
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potter  of  hia  vessel,  and  miglit  by  his  absolute  sovereignty  inflict 
upon  an  innocent  an  eternal  torment,  yet  his  goodness  will  never 

Sermit  him  to  use  this  sovereign  right  to  the  hurt  of  a  creature  that 
eserves  it  not.  If  God  should  'oast  an  innocent  creature  into  the 
furnace  of  his  wrath,  who  can  question  him  ?  But  who  can  think 
that  his  goodness  will  do  so,  since  that  is  as  infinite  as  his  authority  ? 
As  not  to  punish  the  sinner  would  be  a  denial  of  his  justice,  so  to 
torment  an  innocent  would  be  a  denial  of  his  goodness.  A  man 
hath  an  absolute  power  over  his  beast,  and  may  take  away  his  life, 
and  put  him  to  a  great  deal  of  pain  ;  but  that  moral  virtue  of  pit^ 
and  tenderness  would  not  permit  him  to  use  this  right,  but  when  it 
conduceth  to  some  greater  good  than  that  can  be  evil ;  either  for  the 
good  of  man,  which  is  the  end  of  the  creature,  or  for  the  good  of 
the  poor  beast  itself,  to  rid  him  of  a  greater  misery ;  none  but  a  sav- 
age nature,  a  disposition  to  be  abhorred,  would  torture  a  poor  beast 
merely  fi>r  his  pleasure.  It  is  as  much  against  the  nature  of  God  to 
punish  one  eternally,  that  hath  not  deserved  it,  as  it  is  to  deny  him- 
self, and  act  anything  foolishly  and  unbeseeming  his  other  perfections, 
which  render  him  majestical  and  adorable.  To  afflict  an  innocent 
oreature  for  his  own  good,  or  for  the  good  of  the  world,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Redeemer,  is  so  far  from  being  against  goodness,  that  it 
is  the  highest  testimony  of  his  tender  bowels  to  the  sons  of  men. 
God,  though  he  be  mighty,  "withdraws  not  his  eyes,"  i.  e,  his  tender 
respect,  "  from  the  righteous"  (Job,  xxxvi.  5,  7 — 10).  And  if  he 
"bind  them  in  fetters,"  it  is  to  "  show  them  their  transgressions,"  and 
"  open  their  ear  to  discipline,"  and  renewing  commands,  in  a  more 
sensible  strain,  "  to  depart  from  iniquity."  What  was  said  of  Fab- 
ritius,  "  You  may  as  soon  remove  the  sun  from  its  course,  as  Fabri- 
tius  from  his  honesty,"  may  be  of  God :  you  may  as  soon  dash  in 
pieces  his  throne,  as  separate  his  goodness  from  his  sovereignty. 

4.  This  sovereignty  is  extensive  over  all  creatures.  He  rules  all, 
as  the  heavens  do  over  the  earth.  He  is  "  King  of  worlds.  King  of 
ages,"  as  the  word  translated  "eternal"  signifies  (1  Tim.  i.  17),  nj  di 
^uaiXer  ib)¥  ai(&vwv:  and  the  same  word  is  so  translated  (Heb.  i.  2), 
"  By  whom  also  he  made  the  worlds."  The  sigiie  word  is  rendered 
"worlds"  (Heb.  xi.  8):  "The  worlds  were  framed  by  the  Word  of 
God."  God  is  King  of  ages  or  worlds,  of  the  invisible  world  and  the 
sensible ;  of  all  from  the  beginning  of  their  creation,  of  whatsoever 
is  measured  by  fL  time.  It  extends  over  angels  and  devils,  over 
wicked  and  good,  over  rational  and  irrational  creatures ;  all  things 
bow  dowr  ander  his  hand ;  nothing  can  be  exempted  from  him : 
because  there  is  nothing  but  was  extracted  by  him  from  nothing  into 
being.  All  tilings  essentially  depend  upon  him ;  and,  therefore, 
must  be  essentially  subject  to  him ;  the  extent  of  his  dominion  flows 
from  the  perfection  of  his  essence ;  since  his  essence  is  unhmited,  his 
royalty  cannot  be  restrained.  His  authority  is  as  void  of  any  im- 
perfection as  his  essence  is ;  it  reaches  out  to  all  points  of  the  heaven 
above,  and  the  earth  below.  Other  princes  reign  m  a  spot  of  ground. 
Every  worldly  potentate  hath  the  confines  of  his  dominions.  The 
Pyrenean  mountains  divide  France  from  Spain,  and  the  Alps,  Italy 
from  France.    None  are  called  kings  absolutely,  but  kings  of  this  or 
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that  place.  But  God  is  the  King;  the  spadous  firmament  limiti 
not  his  dominion  ;  if  we  could  suppose  him  bounded  by  any  place, 
in  regard  of  his  presence,  yet  he  could  never  be  out  of  his  own  do- 
minion ;  whatsoever  he  looks  upon,  wheresoever  he  were,  would  be 
under  his  rule*  Earthly  kings  may  step  out  of  their  own  country 
into  the  territory  of  a  neighbor  prinee ;  and  as  one  leaves  his  country, 
so  he  leaves  his  dominion  behind  him ;  but  heaven  and  earth,  and 
every  particle  of  both,  is  the  territory  of  God.  "  He  hath  prepared 
his  tlirone  in  the  heavens,  and  his  kingdom  rules  over-  all." 

(1.)  The  heaven  of  angels,  and  other  excellent  creatures,  belong  to 
his  authoritj.  He  is  principally  called  "  The  Lord  of  Hosts,"  in  rq 
/  lation  to  his  entire  command  over  the  angelical  legions :  therefore, 
/  ver.  21,  following  the  text,  they  are  called  his  "  hosts,"  and  "  minis- 
/  ters  that  do  his  pleasure."  Jacob  called  him  so  before  (Gen.  xxxii 
,  1,  2).  When  he  met  the  angels  of  God,  he  calls  them  "  the  host  of 
/  God;"  and  the  Evanselist,  long  after,  calls  them  so  (Luke,  ii.  13): 
"  A  multitude  of  the  heavenly  nost,  praising  God ;"  and  all  this  host 
he  commands  (Isa.  xlv.  12):  "My  hands  have  stretched  out  the 
heavens,  and  aU  their  host  have  I  commanded."  He  employs  them 
all  in  his  service ;  and  when  he  issues  out  his  orders  to  them  to  do 
this  or  that,  he  finds  no  resistance  of  his  will.  And  the  inanimate 
creatures  in  heaven  are  at  his  beck ;  they  are  his  armies  in  heaven, 
disposed  in  an  excellent  order  in  their  several  ranks  (Ps.  cxlvii,  4): 
"  He  calls  the  stars  by  name ;"  they  render  a  due  obedience  to  him  as 
servants  to  their  master,  when  he  singles  them  out,  "  and  calls  them 
by  name,"  to  do  some  special  service ;  he  calls  them  out  to  their 
/  several  offices,  as  the  general  of  an  army  appoints  the  station  of 
every  regiment  in  a  battalia.  Or  *'he  calls  them  by  name,"  %,  e.  he 
unposeth  names  upon  them,  a  sign  of  dominion :  the  giving  names 
to  the  inferior  creatures  being  the  first  act  of  Adam's  derivative  do- 
minion over  them.  These  are  under  the  sovereignty  of  God.  The 
stars,  by  their  influences,  fight  against  Sisera  (Judges,  v.  20).  And 
the  sun  holds  in  its  reins,  and  stands  stone  still,  to  light  Josnua  to  a 
complete  victory  (Josh.  x.  12).'  They  are  all  marsnalled  in  their 
ranks  to  receive  his  word  of  command,  and  fight  in  close  order,  as 
;  being  desirous  to  have  a  share  in  the  ruin  of  the  enemies  of  their 
^  Sovereign.  And  those  creatures  which  mount  up  from  the  earthy 
I  and  take  their  place  in  the  lower  heavens,  vapors,  whereof  hail  and 
snow  are  formed,  are  part  of  the  armv,  and  do  not  only  receive,  but 
fulfil,  his  word  of  command  (Ps.  cxlviii.  8).  These  are  his  stores 
and  magazines  of  judgment  against  a  time  of  trouble,  and  '*  a  day  of 
battle  and  war"  (Job,  xxxviii  22,  23).  The  sovereignty  of  God  is 
visible  in  all  their  motions,  in  their  going  and  returning.  If  he  saya^ 
Go,  they  go ;  if  he  say.  Come,  they  come ;  if  he  say,  do  this,  tliey 
gird  up  their  loins,  and  stand  stiff  to  their  duty. 

(2.)  The  heU  of  devils  belong  to  his  authority.  .  They  have  cast 
themselves  out  of  the  arms  of  his  grace  into  the  iumace  of  his  jus* 
tice ;  they  have,  by  their  revolt,  forfeited  the  treasure  of  his  good- 
ness, but  cannot  exempt  themselves  from  the  sceptre  of  his  dominion ; 
when  they  would  not  own  him  as  a  Lord  Father,  they-  are  under 
him  as  a  Lord  Judge ;  they  are  cast  out  of  his  af  ^tion,  but  nol 
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fireed  from  hk  yoke.  He  rules  over  the  good  angels  a^  liis  subjects, 
over  the  evil  ones  as  his  re1)els.  In  wh^vbo^*  er  relation  be  stands, 
either  as  a  friend  or  enemy,  he  never  loses  ui^t  of  a  Lord.  A  prince 
is  the  lord  of  his  criminals  as  well  as  of  his  loyalest  subjects.  By 
this  right  of  his  sovereignty,  he  uses  them  to  punish  some,  and  be 
the  occasion  of  benefit  to  others :  on  the  wicked  he  employs  them  as 
instruments  of  vengeance;  towards  the  godly,  as  in  the  case  of  Job, 
as  an  instrument  of  kindness  for  the  manifestation  of  his  sincerity 
against  the  intention  of  that  malicious  executioner.  Though  the 
devils  are  the  executioners  of  his  justice,  it  is  not  by  their  own  au- 
thority, but  God's ;  as  those  that  are  employed  either  to  rack  or  ex- 
ecute a  malefactor,  are  subjects  to  the  prince  not  only  in  the  quality 
of  men,  but  in  the  execution  of  their  function.  The  devil,  by  draw- 
ing men  to  sin,  acquires  no  right  to  himself  over  the  sinner :  for 
man  by  sin  offends  not  the  devil,  but .  Gbd,  and  becomes  guilty  of 

i)unishment  under  God.^  When,  therefore,  the  devil  is  used  by  God 
or  the  punishment  of  anv,  it  is  an  act  of  his  sovereignty  for  the  man- 
ifestation  of  the  order  of  his  justice.  And  as  most  nations  use  the 
vilest  persons  in  offices  of  execution,  so  doth  God  those  vile  spirits. 
He  doth  not  ordinarily  use  the  good  angels  in  those  offices  of  ven- 
geance, but  in  the  preservation  ofbis people.  When  he  would  solely 
punish,  he  employs  "evil  angels"  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  49),  a  troop  of  devils. 
His  sovereignty  is  extended  over  the  "deceiver 'and  the  deceived" 
(Job,  xii.  16) ;  over  both  the  malefactor  and  the  executioner,  the 
devil  and  his  prisoner.  He  useth  tiie  natural  malice  of  the  devils 
for  his  own  just  ends,  and  by  his  sovereign  authority  orders  them 
to  be  the  executioners  of  his  judgments  upon  their  own  vassals,  as 
well  as  sometimes  inflicters  of  punishments  u^n  his  own  servants. 

(8.)  The  earth  of  men  and  other  creatures  belongs  to  his  authority 
(Ps.  xlvii.  7).  God  is  King  of  "all  the  earth,"  and  rules  to  the 
"  ends"  of  it  (Ps.  lix.  13).  ^cient  atheists  confined  God's  dominion 
to  the  heavenly  orbs,  and  bounded  it  within  the  circuit  of  the  celes- 
tial sphere  (Job,  xxii.  14):  "  He  walks  in  the  circuit  of  heaven,"  i.  e, 
he  exerciseth  his  dominion  only  there.  Pedum  positio  was  the  sign 
of  the  possession  of  a  piece  of  land,  and  the  dominion  of  the  possessor 
of  it;  and  land  was  resigned  by  such  a 'ceremony,  as  now,  by  the 
delivery  of  a  twig  or  tun.«    But  his  dominion  extends, 

1st  Over  the  least  creatures.  All  the  creatures  of  the  earth  are 
listed  in  Christ's  muster-roll,  and  make  up  the  number  of  his  regi- 
ments. He  hath  ar  host  on  earth  as  well  as  in  heaven  (Gen.  ii.  1)  • 
"  The  heavens  and  earth  were  finished,  and  all  the  host  of  them." 
And  they  are  "  all  his  servants"  (Ps.  cxiv.  91),  and  move  at  his 
pleasure.  And  he  vouchsafes  the  title  of  his  armv  to  the  locust, 
caterpillar,  and  palmor  worm  (Joel,  ii.  25) ;  and  describes  their  motions 
by  military  words,  "  climbing  the  walls,  marching,  not  brcddng  their 
ranks"  (yer.  7).  He  hath  the  command,  as  a  great  general,  over  the 
Idghest  angel  and  the  meanest  worm ;  all  the  kinds  of  the  smallest 
insects  he  presseth  for  his  service.  By  this  sovereignt}^  he  muzzled 
the  devouring  nature  of  the  fire  to  preserve  the  three  children,  and 
let  it  loose  to  consume  their  adversaries ;  and  if  he  speaks  the  word, 

*  SiLJ^es.  Vol  IL  libi  Yiii.  01^,  20.  |k  786.  •  Boldue.  in  loe. 
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the  Stormy  waves  are  hushed,  as  if  they  had  no  principle  of  rage 
within  them  (Ps.  lxxr±c.  9)l  Since  the  meanest  creature  attains  ita 
end,  and  no  arrow  that  God  hath  by  his  power  shot  into  the  world 
but  hits  the  mark  he  aimed  at,  we  must  conclude,  that  there  is  a 
sovereign  hand  that  governs  all :  not  a  spot  of  earth,  or  air,  or  water 
in  the  world,  but  is  his  possession ;  not  a  creature  in  any  element 
but  is  his  subject. 

2d.  His  aominion  extends  over  men.  It  extends  over  the 
highest  potentate,  as  well  as  the  meanest  peasant;  the  proudest 
monarch  is  no  more  exempt  than  the  most  languishing  beggar. 
^  Ho  lays  not  aside  his  authority  to  please  the  pnnce,  nor  strains 
it  up  to  terrify  the  indigent.  "  He  accepts  not  the  persons  of 
princes,  nor  regards  the  rich  more  than  the  poor;  for  they  are  all 
the  work  of  his  hand"  (Job,  xxxiv.  19).  6oth  the  powers  and 
weaknesses,  the  gallantry  and  peasantry  of  the  earth,  stand  and  fall 
at  his  pleasure.  Man,  in  innocence,  was  under  his  authority  as  his 
creature;  and  man,  in  his  revolt,  is  further  under  his  authority 
as  a  criminal :  as  a  person  is  under  the  authority  of  a  prince,  as  a 
governor,  while  he  obeys  his  laws ;  and  further  under  the  authority 
of  the  prince,  as  a  judge,  when  he  violates  his  laws.  Man  is  under 
Grod's  aominion  in  everything,  in  his  settlement,  in  his  calling,  in  the 
ordering  his  very  habitation  (Acts,  xvii.  26):  "He  determines  the 
bounds  of  their  habitations."  He  never  yet  permitted  any  to  be 
universal  monarch  in  the  world,  nor  over  the  fourth  part  of  it,  though 
several,  in  the  pride  of  their  heart,  have  designed  and  attempted  it : 
the  pope,  who  nath  bid  the  fairest  for  it  in  spirituals,  never  attained 
it ;  and  when  his  power  was  most  flourishing,  there  were  multitudes 
that  would  never  acknowledge  his  authority. 

3d.  But  especially  this  dominion,  in  the  peculiarity  of  its  extent, 

is  seen  in  the  exercise  of  it  over  the  spirits  and  hearts  of  men. 

Earthly  governors  have,  by  his  indulgence,  a  share  with  him  in  a  do- 

:Qinion  over  men's  bodies,  upon  which  account  he  graceth  princes 

and  judges  with  the  title  of  "  gods"  (Ps.  Ixxxii.  6) ;  but  the  nighest 

prince  is  but  a  prince  "  according  to  the  flesh,"  as  the  apostle  calls 

-  masters  in  relation  to  their  servants  (Col.  iii.  22). 

j  I      God  is  the  sovereign ;  man  rules  over  the  beast  in  man,  the  bod v ; 

1 1  and  God  rules  over  the  man  in  man,  the  soul.     It  sticks  not  in  the 

^  *  outward  surfiice,  but  pierceth  to  the  inward  marrow.    It  is  impossible 

God  should  be  without  this ;  if  our  wills  were  independent  of  him, 

we  were  in  some  sort  equal  with  himself,  in  part  gods,  as  well  as 

creatures.    It  is  impossible  a  creature,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  can 

be  exempted  from  it ;  since  he  is  the  fashioner  of  hearts  as  well  as 

of  bodies.     He  is  the  Father  of  spirits,  and  therefore  hath  the  right 

of  a  paternal  dominion  over  them.     When  he  established  man  lord 

of  the  other  creatures,  he  did  not  strip  himself  of  the  propriety  ;  and 

when  he  made  man  a  free  agent,  and  lord  of  the  acts  of  his  will,  he 

did  not  divest  himself  of  the  sovereignty.     His  sovereignty  is  seen, 

[1.]  In  gifting  the  spirits  of  men.     Earthly  magistrates  have  hands 

too  short  to  inspire  the  hearts  of  their  subjects  with  worthy  senti* 

ments :  when  they  confer  an  employment,  they  are  not  able  to  convey 

an  ability  with  it  fit  for  the  station :  they  may  as  soon  frame  a  statue 
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of  liquid  water,  and  gUd,  or  paint  it  over  with  tlie  costliest  colors,  as 
imparl;  to  any  a  state-head  for  a  state-ministry.  But  when  God 
chooseth  a  Saul  from  so  mean  an  employment  as  seeking  of  asses,  he 
can  treasure  up  in  him  a  spirit  fit  for  government ;  and  fire  David, 
in  age  a  striplmg,  and  by  education  a  shepherd,  with  courage  to  en- 
counter, and  skill  to  defeat,  a  massy  Goliath.  And  when  he  designs 
a  person  for  glory,  to  stand  before  his  throne,  he  can  put  a  new  and 
a  royal  spirit  into  him  (Ezek.  xxxvi.  26).  God  only  can  infuse  habits 
into  the  soul,  to  capacitate  it  to  act  nobly  and  generously. 

[2.]  His  sovereignty  is  seen  in  regard  of  the  inclinations  of  men^a 
wills.  No  creature  can  immediately  work  upon  the  will,  to  guide  it 
to  what  point  he  pleaseth,  though  mediately  it  may,  by  proposing 
reasons  which  may  master  the  understanding,  and  thereby  determine 
the  will.  But  God  bows  the  hearts  of  men,  by  the  efficacy  of  his 
dominion,  to  what  centre  he  pleaseth.  When  the  more  overweaning 
sort  of  men,  that  thought  their  own  heads  as  fit  for  a  crown  as  Saul's, 
scornfully  despised  him ;  yet  God  touched  the  hearts  of  a  band  of 
men  to  follow  and  adhere  to  him  (1  Sam.  x.  26,  27).  When  the  anti- 
christian  whore  shall  be  ripe  for  destruction,  God  shall  "  put  it  into 
the  heart"  of  the  ten  horns  or  kings,  **  to  hate  the  whore,,  bum  her 
with  fire,  and  fulfil  his  will"  (Rev.  xvii.  16,  17).  He  "  fashions  the 
hearts"  alike,  and  tunes  one  string  to  answer  another,  and  both  to 
answer  his  own  design  (Ps.  xxxiii.  15).  And  while  men  seem  to 
gratify  their  own  ambition  and  malice,  they  execute  the  will  of  God, 
by  his  secret  touch  upon  their  spirits,  guiding  their  inclinations  to 
serve  the  glorious  manifestation  of  truth.  While  the  Jews  would, 
in  a  reproachfiil  disgrace  to  Christ,  crucify  two  thieves  with  him,  to 
render  him  more  incapable  to  have  any  followers,  they  accomplished 
a  prophecy,  and  brought  to  light  a  mark  of  the  Messiah,  wnereby 
he  had  been  charactered  in  one  of  their  prophets,  that  he  should  be 
"  numbered  among  transgressors"  (Isa.  liii.  12).  He  can  make  a  man 
of  not  willing,  willing ;  the  wills  of  all  men  are  in  his  hand ;  i.  e, 
under  the  power  of  his  sceptre,  to  retain  or  let  go  upon  this  or  that 
errand,  to  bend  this  or  that  wa;y ;  as  water  is  carried  oy  pipes  to  what 
house  or  place  the  owner  of  it  is  pleased  to  order.  "The  king's 
heart  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  as  the  rivers  of  waters ;  he  turns 
it  whithersoever  he  will"  (Prov.  xxi.  1)  without  any  limitation.  He 
speaks  of  the  heart  of  pnnces ;  because,  in  regard  of  their  height, 
tney  seem  to  be  more  absolute,  andfimpetuous  as  waters;  yet  God 
holds  them  in  his  hand,  under  his  dominion  ;  turns  them  to  acts  of 
clemency  or  severity,  like  waters,  either  to  overflow  and  damage,  or 
to  refresh  and  fructify.  He  can  convey  a  spirit  to  them,  or  "  cut  it 
off"  from  them  (Ps.  Ixxvi.  12).  It  is  with  reference  to  his  efficacious 
power,  in  graciously  turning  the  heart  of  Paul,  that  the  apostle  breaks 
off  his  discourse  of  the  story  of  his  conversion,  and  breaks  out  into 
a  mitgnifying  and  glorifying  of  God's  dominion.  "  Now  unto  the 
King  etemal,"  &c.  "  be  honor  and  glory  forever  and  ever"  (1  Tim.  L 
17).  Our  hearts  are  more  subject  to  the  Divine  sovereignty  than  our 
members  in  their  motions  are  subject  to  our  own  wills.  As  we  can 
move  our  hand  east  or  west  to  any  quarter  of  the  world,  so  can  God 
Dend  our  wills  to  what  mark  he  pleases.    The  second  cause  in  eveiy 
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motion  depends  upon  tlie  first ;  and  thai  will,  being  a  second  caiuse^ 
may  be  furthered  or  hindered  in  its  inclinations  or  executions  by  God ; 
he  can  bend  or  unbend  it,  and  change  it  from  one  actual  inchnation 
to  another.  It  is  as  much  under  his  authority  and  power  to  move, 
or  hinder,  as  the  vast  engine  of  the  heavens  is  in  its  motion  or  stand- 
ing  still,  which  he  can  afiect  by  a  word.  The  work  depends  upon 
,the  workman  ;  the  clock  upon  the  artificer  for  the  motions  of  it. 

[3.]  His  dominion  is  seen  in  regard  of  terror  or  comfort  The 
i  heart  or  conscience  is  God's  special  throne  on  earth,  which  he  hath 
jreserved  to  himself,  and  never  indulged  human  authority  to  sit  upon 
;it.  He  solely  orders  this  in  ways  of  conviction  or  comfort.  He  can 
[flash  terror  mto  men's  spirits  m  the  midst  of  their  earthly  jollities, 
land  put  death  into  the  pot  of  conscience,  when  they  are  boiling  up 
jthemselves  in  a  high  pitch  of  worldly  delights,  and  can  raise  men  3 
[spirits  above  the  sense  of  torment  under  racks  and  flames.  He  can 
draw  a  hand- writing  not  only  in  the  outward  chamber,  but  the  in- 
ward closet;  bring  the  rack  into  the  inwards  of  a  man.  None  cair. 
infuse  comfort  when  he  writes  bitter  things,  nor  can  any  fill  the  heart 
with  gall,  when  he  drops  in  honey.  Men  may  order  outward  duties, 
but  they  cannot  unlocK  the  conscience,  and  constrain  men  to  think 
them  duties  which  they  are  forced,  by  human  laws,  outwardly  to  act : 
and  as  the  laws  of  earthly  princes  are  bounded  by  the  outward  man, 
so  do  their  executions  and  punishments  reach  no  further  than  the 

I  case  of  the  body :  but  God  can  run  tipon  the  inward  man,  as  a  giant, 

'  and  inflict  wounds  and  gashes  there. 

5.  It  is  an  eternal  dominion.  In  regard  of  the  exercise  of  it,  it 
was  not  fix)m  eternity,  because  there  was  not  from  eternity  any  crea- 
ture under  the  government  of  it ;  but  in  regard  of  the  foundation 
of  it,  his  essence,  his  excellency,  it  is  eternal;  as  God  was  fix)m 
eternity  almighty,  but  there  was  no  exercise  or  manifestation  of  it  till 
he  began  to  create.  Men  are  kings  only  for  a  time ;  their  lives  ex- 
pire like  a  lamp,  and  their  dominion  is  extinguished  with  their  lives ; 
they  hand  their  empire  by  succession  to  others,  but  m&ny  times  it  is 
snapped  off  before  they  are  cold  in  their  graves.  How  are  the  fa- 
mous empires  of  the  Chaldeans,  Medes,  Persians,  and  Greeks,  mould- 
ered away,  and  their  place  knows  them  no  more !  and  how  are  the 
wings  of  the  Eoman  eagle  cut,  and  that  empire  which  oyerspread  a 
great  part  of  the  world,  hath  lost  most  of  its  feathers,  and  is  confined 
to  a  narrower  compass  I  The  (fomiuion  of  God  flourisheth  from  one 
generation  to  anotner :  "  He  sits  King  forever"  (Ps.  xxix.  10).  His 
"session"  signifies  the  establishment,  and  "forever"  the  duration; 
and  he  "  sits  now,"  his  sovereignty  is  as  absolute,  as  powerful  as  ever. 
How  many  lords  and  princes  hath  this  or  that  kingdom  had !  in  how 
many  families  hath  the  sceptre  lodged !  when  as  God  hath  had  an 
■uninterrupted  dominion ;  as  he  hath  been  always  the  same  in  hia 

M  essence,  he  .hath  been  always  glorious  in  his  sovereignty:  among 
men,  he  that  is  lord  to-day,  may  be  stripped  of  it  to-morrow ;  the 
dominions  in  the  world  vary ;  he  that  is  a  prince  may  see  his  royalty 
upon  the  wings,  and  feel  himself  laden  with  fetters;  and  a  prisoner 
may  be  "  lifted  from  his  dungeon"  to  a  throne.  But  there  can  be  no 
diminution  of  God's  government ;   "  His  throne  is  firom  generation 
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to  generation"  (Lam.  v.  19) ;  it  cannot  he  sliaken :  his  sceptre,  like 
Aaron's  rod,  is  always  green ;  it  cannot  be  wrested  out  of  his  hands; 
none  raised  him  to  it,  none  therefore  can  depose  him  firom  it ;  it  bears 
the  same  splendor  in  all  human  afifairs ;  he  is  an  eternal,  an  '^  immortal 
King*'  (1  Tim.  i.  17) ;  as  ihe  is  eternally  mighty,  so  he  is  eternally 
sovereign ;  and,  bemg  an  eternal  ELing,  he  is  a  King  that  gives  not 
a  momentary  and  perishing,  but  a  durable  and  everlasting  life,  to 
them  that  obey  him :  a  durable  and  eternal  punishment  to  them  that 
resist  him.      '  ^ 

rV.  Wherein  this  dominion  and  sovereign  consists,  and  how  it  is 
manifested.  ' 

FirsL  The  first  act  of  sovereignty  is  the  making  laws.  This  is 
essential  to  God ;  no  creature's  wiU  can  be  the  first  rule  to  the  crea-' 
ture,  but  only  the  will  of  God :  he  only  can  prescribe  man  his  duty, 
and  establish  the  rule  of  it ;  hence  the  law  is  called  "  the  royal  law" 
(James,  iL  8):  it  being  the  first  and  clearest  manifestation  of  sover- 
eignty, as  the  power  of  legislation  is  of  the  authority  of  a  prince. 
Both  are  joined  together  in  Isa.  liii.  22 :  "  The  Lord  is  our  Lawgiver ; 
the  Lord  is  our  ]£ng ;"  legislative  power  being  the  great  mark  of 
royalty.  God,  aB  King,  enacte  his  kws  by  his  own  proper  authority, 
and  his  law  is  a  declaration  of  his  own  sovereignty,  and  of  men's 
moral  subjection  to  him,  and  dependence  on  him.  His  sovereignty 
doth  not  appear  so  much  in  his  promises  as  in  his  precepts :  a  man  s 

Sower  over  another  is  not  discovered  by  promising,  for  a  promise 
oth  not  suppose  the  promiser  either  supenor  or  inferior  to  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  promise  is  made.^  It  is  not  an  exercising  authority 
over  another,  but  over  a  man's  self;  no  man  forceth  another  to  the 
acceptance  of  his  promise,  but  only  proposeth  and  encourageth  to  an 
embracing  of  it.  But  commanding  supposeth  always  an  authority 
in  the  person  ^ving  the  precept;  it  obligeth  the  person  to  whom  the 
command  is  directed ;  a  promise  obligeth  the  person  by  whom  the 
promise  is  made.  God,  by  his  command,  binds  the  creature ;  by  his 
promise  he  binfls  himself;  he  stoops  below  his  sovereignty,  to  lay 
obligations  upon  his  own  majesty ;  by  a  precept  he  binds  tne  creature, 
by  a  promise  he  encourageth  the  creature  to  an  observance  of  his  pre- 
cept :  what  laws  God  makes,  man  is  bound,  by  virtue  of  his  creation, 
to  observe ;  that  respects  the  sovereignty  of  God :  what  promises 
God  makes,  man  is  bound  to  believe ;  but  that  respects  the  faithful- 
ness of  God.  God  manifested  his  dominion  more  to  the  Jews  than 
to  any  other  people  in  the  world ;  he  was  their  Lawgiver,  both  as 
they  were  a  churcn  and  a  commonwealth :  as  a  church,  he  gave  them 
ceremonial  laws  for  the  regulating  their  worship ;  as  a  state,  he  gave 
them  judicial  laws  for  the  ordering  their  civil  affairs;  and  as  both, 
he  gave  them  moral  laws,  upjon  which  both  the  laws  of  the  church 
ana  state  were  founded.  This  dominion  of  God,  in  this  regard,  will 
be, manifest, 

(1.)  In  the  supremacy  of  it.  The  sole  power  of  making  laws  doth 
origi'in.llv  rosile  in  him  (James,  iv.  12);  "There  is  one  Lawgiver, 
who  is  able  to  save,  and  to  destroy."  fey  his  own  law  he  judges  of 
the  eternal  states  of  men,^  and  no  law  of  man  is  obligatory,  but  as  it 

'  Suarez.  de  Legih.  pi  23. 
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is  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  this  supreme  Lawgiver,  and  poiBuant  to 
his  righteous  rules  for  the  government  of  the  world     The  power 
that  the  potentates  of  the  world  have  to  make  laws  is  but  denvative 
from  GhDO.    If  their  dominion  be  from  him,  as  it  is,  for  "  by  him 
kings  ragn"  (Prov.  viii.  15),  their  legislative  power,  which  is  a  prime 
flower  of  their  sovereignty,  is  derived  from  him  also :  and  the  apos- 
tle resolves  it  into  this  original  when  he  orders  us  to  be  "subject  to 
the  higher  powers,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  for  conscience  sake"  (Bom. 
xiii.  5).     Conscience,  in  its  operations,  solely  respects  God;  and 
therefore,  when  it  is  exercised  as  the  principle  of  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  men,  it  is  not  with  respect  to  them,  smgly  considered,  but  as 
the  majesty  of  Grod  appears  m  their  station  and  in  their  decreea 
This  power  of  giving  laws  was  acknowledged  by  the  heathen  to  be 
solely  in  God  by  way  of  original ;  and  therefore  the  greatest  law- 
givers among  the  heathen  pretended  their  laws  to  be  received  firom 
some  deity  or  supernatural  power,   by  special  revelation:  now, 
whether  they  did  this  seriously,  acknowledging  themselves  this  part 
of  the  dominion  of  Qt)d, — ^for  it  is  certain  that  whatsoever  just  oraera 
were  issued  out  by  princes  in  the  world,  was  by  the  secret  influ- 
ence of  God  upon  their  spirits  (Prov.  viii.  15):  "  By  me  princes  de- 
cree justice ;"  by  the  secret  conduct  of  Divine  wisdom, — or  whether 
they  pretended  it  only  as  a  public  engine,  to  enforce  upon  people 
the  observance  of  their  decrees,  and  gain  a  greater  credit  to  their 
edicts,  yet  this  will  result  fix)m  it,  that  the  people  in  general  enter- 
tained this  common  notion,  that  God  was  the  great  Lawgiver  of  the 
world.     The  first  founders  of  their  societies  could  never  else  have  so  ' 
absolutely  gained  upon  them  by  such  a  pretence.    There  was  alwap 
a  revelation  of  a  law  from  the  mouth  oi  God  in  every  age:  the  ex- 
hortation of  Eliphaz  to  Job  (Job,  xxii.  22),  of  receiving  a  '*  law  from 
the  mouth"  of  God,  at  the  time  before  the  moral  law  was  published, 
had  been  a  vain  exhortation  had  there  been  no  revelation  of  the 
mind  of  God  in  all  ages. 

(2.)  The  dominion  of  God  is  manifest  in  the  exfent  of  his  laws, 
As  he  is  the  Governor  and  Sovereign  of  the  whole  world,  so  he  en- 
acts laws  for  the  whole  world.  One  prince  cannot  make  laws  for 
another,  unless  he  makes  him  his  suWct  by  right  of  conquest; 
Spain  cannot  make  laws  for  England,  or  England  for  Spain ;  but  God 
having  the  supreme  government,  as  King  over  all,  is  a  Lawgiver  to 
all,  to  irrational,  as  well  as  rational  creatures.  The  "  heavens  have 
their  ordinances"  (Job,  xxxviii.  83);  all  creatures  have  a  law  im- 
printed on  their  beings;  rational  creatures  have  Divine  statutes 
copied  in  their  heart :  for  men,  it  is  clear  (Rom.  ii.  14),  every  son  of 
Adam,  at  his  coming  into  the  world,  brings  with  him  a  law  in  his 
nature,  and  when  reason  clears  itself  up  from  the  clouds  of  sense,  he 
can  make  some  difference  between  good  and  evil ;  discern  something 
of  fit  and  just.  Every  man  finds  a  law  within  him  that  checks  him 
if  he  offends  it :  none  are  without  a  legal  indictment  and  a  legal  exe- 
cutioner within  them ;  God  or  none  was  the  Author  of  this  as  a 
sovereign  Lord,  in  establishing  a  law  in  man  at  the  same  time, 
wherein,  as  an  Almighty  Creator,  he  imparted  a  being.  This  law 
proceeds  from  God's  general  power  of  governing,  as  he  is  the  Author 
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of  nature,  and  binds  not  barely  as  it  is  tlie  reason  of  man,  but  by  tbe 
authority  of  God,  as  it  is  a  law  engraven  on  his  conscience :  and  no 
doubt  but  a  law  was  given  to  the  angels ;  God  did  not  govern  those 
intellectual  creatures  as  he  doth  brutes,  and  in  a  way  inferior  to  his 
rule  of  man.  Some  sinned ;  all  might  have  sinned  m  regard  to  the 
changeableness  of  their  nature.  Sin  cannot  be  but  against  some 
rule ;  "  where  there  is  ^^o  law,  there  is  no  transgression  f  what  that 
law  was  is  not  revealed ;  but  certainly  it  must  be  the  same  in  part 
with  the  moral  law,  so  far  as  it  agreed  with  their  spiritual  natures ; 
a  love  to  God,  a  worship  of  Mm,  and  a  love  to  one  another  in  their 
societies  and  persons. 

(3.)  The  dominion  of  God  is  manifest  in  the  reason  of  some  laws, 
which  seem  to  be  nothing  else  than  purely  his  own  will.  Some 
laws  there  are  for  which  a  reason  may  be  rendered  firom  the  nature 
of  the  thing  enjoined,  as  to  love,  honor,  and  worship  God :  for  others, 
none  but  this,  God  will  have  it  so :  such  was  that  positive  law  to  Adam 
of  "  not  eating  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil"  (Gen, 
ii.  17),  which  was  merely  an  asserting  his  own  dominion,  and  was 
different  from  that  law  oi  nature  God  had  written  in  his  heart  No 
other  reason  of  this  seems  to  us,  but  a  resolve  to  try  man's  obedience 
in  a  way  of  absolute  sovereignty,  and  to  manifest  his  right  over  all 
creatures,  to  reserve  what  he  pleased  to  himself,  and  permit  the  use 
of  what  he  pleased  to  man,  and  to  signify  to  man  that  he  was  to  de- 
pend on  him,  who  was  his  Lord,  and  not  on  his  own  will.  There 
was  no  more  hurt  in  itself,  for  Adam  to  have  eaten  of  that,  than  of 
any  other  in  the  garden ;  the  fruit  was  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  good 
for  food ;  but  God  would  show  the  right  he  had  over  his  own  goods, 
and  his  authority  over  man,  to  reserve  what  he  pleases  of  his  own 
creation  fix)m  his  touch ;  and  since  man  could  not  claim  a  propriety 
in  anything,  he  was  to  meddle  with  nothing  but  by  the  leave  of  his 
Sovereign,  either  discovered  by  a  special  or  general  license.  Thus 
God  showed  himself  the  Lord  of  man,  and  that  man  was  but  hib 
steward,  to  act  by  his  orders.  If  God  had  forbidden  man  the  use 
of  more  trees  in  the  garden,  his  command  had  been  just ;  since,  as  a 
sovereign  Lord,  he  might  dispose  of  his  own  goods ;  and  when  he 
had  granted  him  the  whole  compass  of  that  pleasant  garden,  and  the 
whole  world  round  about  for  him  and  his  posterity,  it  was  a  more 
tolerable  exercise  of  his  dominion  to  reserve  this  "  one  tree,"  as  a 
mark  of  his  sovereignty,  when  he  had  left  "all  others"  to  the  use  of 
Adam.  He  reserved  nothing  to  himself,  as  Lord  of  the  manor,  but 
this ;  and  Adam  was  prohibited  nothing  else  but  this  one,  as  a  sign 
of  his  subjection.  Now  for  this  no  reason  can  be  rendered  by  any 
m^n  but  merely  the  will  of  God ;  this  was  merely  a  fruit  of  his  do- 
minion. For  the  moral  laws  a  reason  may  be  rendered ;  to  love 
Qod  hath  reason  to  enforce  it  besides  God's  will ;  viz,,  the  excellency 
of  his  nature,  and  the  greatness  and  multitudes  of  his  benefits.  To 
love  our  neighbor  hath  enforcing  reasons ;  viz,,  the  conjunction  in 
blood,  the  preservation  of  human  society,  and  the  need  we  may 
stand  in  of  their  love  ourselves :  but  no  reason  can  be  assigned  of 
this  positive  command  about  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
but  the  pleasure  of  Gk>d,    It  was  a  branch  of  his  pure  dominion  to  . 
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but  mei  ely  the  pleasure  of  G-od.  It  was  a  branch  of  his  pure  doi  linion 
to  try  man's  obedience,  and  a  mark  of  his  goodness  to  try  it  by  so 
and  light  a  precept,  when  he  might  have  extended  his  authority 
further.  Had  not  God  given  this  or  the  like  order,  his  absolute 
dominion  had  not  been  so  conspicuous.  It  is  true,  Adam  had  a  law 
of  nature  in  him,  whereby  he  was  obliged  to  perpetual  obedience ; 
and  though  it  was  a  part  of  God's  dominion  Jo  implant  it  in  him,  yet 
his  supreme  dominion  over  the  creatures  had  not  been  so  visible  to 
man  but  by  this,  or  a  precept  of  the  same  kind.  What  was  com- 
manded or  prohibited  by  the  law  of  nature,  did  bespeak  a  comeliness 
In  itself,  it  appeared  good  or  evil  to  the  reason  of  man ;  but  this  was 
neither  good  nor  evil  in  itself,  it  received  its  sole  authority  from  the 
absolute  will  of  God,  and  nothing  could  result  from  the  fruit  itself 
as  a  reason  why  man  should  not  taste  it,  but  only  the  sole  will  of 
God.  And  as  God's  dominion  was  most  conspicuous  in  this  precept^ 
BO  man's  obedience  had  been  most  eminent  m  observing  it :  for  in 
his  obedience  to  it,  nothing  but  the  sole  power  and  authority  of  God, 
which  is  the  proper  rule  of  obedience,  could  have  been  respected,  not 
any  reason  from  the  thing  itself.  To  this  we  may  refer  some  other 
commands,  as  that  of  appointing  the  time  of  solemn  and  public  wor- 
ship,  the  seventh  day;  though  the  worship  of  God  be  a  part  of  the 
law  of  nature,  yet  the  appointing  a  particular  day,  wherein  he  would 
be  more  formally  and  solemnly  acknowledged  than  on  other  days, 
was  grounded  upon  his  absolute  right  of  legislation :  for  there  was 
nothing  in  the  time  itself  that  could  render  that  day  more  holy  than 
another,  though  God  respected  his  "  finishing  the  work  of  creation" 
in  his  institution  of  that  day  (Gen.  ii.  3).  Such  were  the  ceremonial 
commands  of  sacrifices  ana  washings  under  the  law,  and  the  com- 
mands of  sacraments  under  the  gospel:  the  one  to  last  till  the  first 
coming  of  Christ  and  his  passion ;  the  other  to  last  till  the  second 
coming  of  Christ  and  his  triimiph.  Thus  he  made  natural  and  un- 
avoidable imcleannesses  to  be  sins,  and  the  touching  a  dead  body  to 
be  pollution,  which  in  their  own  nature  were  not  so. 

(4.)  The  dominion  of  God  appears  in  the  moral  law,  and  his 
majesty  in  publishing  it.  As  the  law  of  nature  was  writ  by  his  own 
fingers  in  the  nature  of  man,  so  it  was  engraven  by  his  own  finger 
in  the  "  tables  of  stone"  (Exod.  xxxi.  18),  which  is  very  emphatic- 
ally expressed  to  be  a  mark  of  God's  dominion.  "  And  the  tables 
were  the  work  of  God,  and  the  writing  was  the  writing  of  Gt)d  en- 
graven upon  the  tables"  (Exod.  xxxii.  16) ;  and  when  the  first  tables 
were  broken,  though  he  orders  Moses  to  frame  the  tables,  yet  the 
writing  of  the  law  he  reserves  to  himself  (Exod.  xxxiv.  1).  It  is 
not  said  of  any  part  of  the  Scripture,  that  it  was  writ  by  the  finger 
of  God,  but  only  of  the  DecjJogue :  herein  he  would  have  his  sov- 
ereignty eminently  appear ',0^  was  published  by  God  in  state,  with 
a  numerous  attendance  of  his  heavenly  militia  (Deut  xxxii.  2) ;  and 
the  artillery  of  heaven  was  shot  off  at  the  solemnity ;  and  therefore 
it  is  called  a  fiery  law,  coming  from  his  right  hand,  i,  e,  his  sovereign 
power.    It  was  published  with  all  the  marks  of  supreme  majestyX 

(5.)  The  dommion  of  God  appears  in  the  obligation  of  the  law, 
whicn  reacheth  the  conscience.    The  laws  of  every  prince  are  fram 
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ed  for  the  outward  conditions  of  men ;  they  do  not  by  theii  anthor« 
ity  bind  the  conscience ;  and  what  obligations  do  result  from  them 
upon  the  conscience,  is  either  from  their  being  the  same  inmiediately 
with  Divine  laws,  or  as  they  are  according  to  the  just  power  of  the 
magistrate,  founded  on  the  law  of  God.  Conscience  hath  a  protec- 
tion from  the  King  of  kings,  and  cannot  be  arrested  by  any  human 
power.  God  hath  given  man  but  an  authority  over  half  the  man, 
and  the  worst  half  too,  that  which  is  of  an  earthly  original ;  but  re- 
served the  authority  over  the  better  and  more  heavenly  half  to  him- 
self. The  dominion  of  earthly  princes  extends  only  to  the  bodies  of 
men ;  they  have  no  authority  over  the  soul,  their  punishment  and 
rewards  cannot  reach  it :  and  therefore  their  laws,  by  their  single 
authority,  cannot  bind  it,  but  as  they  are  coincident  with  the  law  of 
God,  or  as  the  equity  of  them  is  sulJservient  to  the  preservation  of 
human  society,  a  regular  and  righteous  thing,  which  is  the  divine 
end  in  government ;  and  so  they  bind,  as  they  have  relation  to  God 
as  the  supreme  magistrate.  The  conscience  is  only  intelligible  to 
God  in  its  secret  motions,  and  therefore  only  guidable  by  God ;  God 
only  pierceth  into  the  conscience  by  his  eye,  and  therefore  only  can 
conduct  it  by  his  rule.  Man  cannot  tell  whether  we  embrace  this 
law  in  our  heart  and  consciences,  or  only  in  appearance ;  "  He  only 
can  judge  it"  (Luke  xii.  3,  4),  and  therefore  he  only  can  impose 
laws  upon  it ;  it  is  out  of  the  reach  of  human  penal  authority,  if 
their  laws  be  transgressed  inwardly  by  it.  Conscience  is  a  book  in 
some  sort  as  sacred  as  the  Scripture ;  no  addition  can  be  lawfully 
made  to  it,  no  subtraction  from  it.  Men  cannot  diminish  the  duty 
of  conscience,  or  raze  out  the  law  God  hath  stamped  upon  it.  They 
cannot  put  a  supersedeas  to  the  writ  of  ccmscience,  or  stop  its  moutn 
with  a  rwlivr^equi.  They  can  make  no  addition  by  their  authority 
to  bind  it  ^QTIs  a  flower  in  the  crown  of  Divine  sovereignty  only^ 

2.  His  sovereignty  appears  in  a  power  of  dispensing  with  hi^'^wn 
laws.  It  is  as  much  a  part  of  his  dominion  to  dispense  with  his 
laws,  as  to  enjoin  them ;  he  only  hath  the  power  of  relaxing  his 
own  right,  no  creature  hath  power  to  do  it ;  tnat  would  be  to  usurp 
a  superiority  over  him,  and  order  above  God  himself.  Eepealing  or 
dispensing  with  the  law  is  a  branch  of  royal  authority,  it  is  true, 
God  will  never  dispense  with  those  moral  laws  which  have  an  eter- 
nal reason  in  themselves  and  their  own  nature ;  as  for  a  creature  to 
fear,  love,  and  honor  God ;  this  would  be  to  dispense  with  his  own 
holiness,  and  the  righteousness  of  his  nature,  to  sully  the  purity  of 
his  own  dominion ;  it  would  write*  folly  upon  the  first  creation  of 
man  after  the  image  of  God,  by  writing  mutability  upon  himself,  in 
framing  himself  after  the  corrupted  image  of  man ;  it  would  null 
and  frustrate  the  excellency  of  the  creature,  wherein  the  image  of 
God  mostly  shines ;  nay,  it  would  be  to  dispense  with  a  creature's 
being  a  Creator,  and  make  him  independent  upon  the  Sovereign  of 
the  world  in  moral  obedience.  But  God  hath  a  right  to  dispense 
with  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature  in'  the  inferior  creatures ;  he  hath 
a  power  to  alter  their  course  by  an  arrest  of  miracles,  and  make 
them  come  short,  or  go  beyond  his  ordinances  established  for  ther* 
He  hath  a  light  to  make  the  sun  stand  still,  or  move  backward ; 
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bind  up  the  womb  of  the  earth,  and  bar  the  influences  of  the  clouds, 
bridle  in  the  rage  of  the  fire,  and  the  fury  of  lions ;  make  the  liquid 
waters  stand  like  a  wall,  or  pull  up  the  dam,  which  he  hath  set  to 
the  sea,  and  command  it  to  overflow  the  neighboring  countries :  he 
can  dispense  with  the  natural  laws  of  the  whole  creation,  and  strain 
everything  beyond  its  ordinary  pitch.  Positive  laws  he  hath  revers- 
ed ;  as  the  ceremonial  law  given  to  the  Jews.  The  very  nature,  in- 
deed, of  that  law  required  a  repeal,  and  fell  of  course ;  when  that 
which  was  intended  Dy  it  was  come,  it  was  of  no  longer  significancy ; 
as  before  it  was  a  useful  shadow,  it  would  afterwaros  have  been  an 
empty  one :  had  not  God  took  away  this,  Christianity  had  not,  in 
all  likelihood,  been  propagated  among  the  Gentiles,  This  was  the 
"  partition  wall  between  Jews  and  Gentiles"  (Eph.  xii.  14) ;  which 
made  them  a  distinct  family  from  all  the  world,  and  was  the  occa- 
sion of  the  enmity  of  the  Gentiles  against  the  Jews.  When  God 
had,  by  bringing  m  what  was  signified  by  those  rites,  declared  his 
decree  for  the  ceasing  of  them ;  and  when  the  Jews,  fond  of  those 
Divine  institutions,  would  not  allow  him  the  right  of  repealing  what 
he  had  the  authority  of  enacting ;  he  resolved,  for  the  asserting  his 
dominion,  to  bury  them  in  the  ruins  of  the  temple  and  city,  and 
make  them  forever  incapable  of  practising  the  main  and  essential 

Earts  of  them ;  for  the  temple  being  the  pillar  of  the  legal  service, 
y  demolishing  that,  God  hath  taken  away  their  rights  of  sacrificing, 
it  being  peculiarly  annexed  to  that  place ;  they  have  no  altar  digni- 
fied with  a  fire  from  heaven  to  consume  their  sacrifices,  no  legal 
high-priest  to  offer  them.  God  hath  by  his  providence  changed  his 
own  law  as  well  as  by  his  precept ;  yea,  he  hath  gone  higher,  by  virtue 
of  his  sovereignty,  and  changed  the  whole  scene  and  methods  of  his 

fovernment  after  the  fall,  from  King  Creator  to  King  Redeemer, 
[e  hath  revoked  the  law  of  works  as  a  covenant ;  released  the 
penalty  of  it  from  the  believing  sinner,  by  transferring  it  upon  the 
Surety,  who  interposed  himself  by  his  own  will  and  Divine  aesigna- 
tion.  He  hath  established  anotner  covenant  upon  other  promises 
in  a  higher  root,  with  greater  privileges,  and  easier  terms.  Had 
not  God  had  this  right  of  sovereignty,  not  a  man  of  Adam's  pos- 
terity could  have  been  blessed ;  he  and  thev  must  have  lain  groan- 
ing under  the  misery  of  the  fall,  which  had  rendered  both  himself 
and  all  in  his  loins  unable  to  observe  the  terms  of  the  first  covenant 
He  hath,  as  some  speak,  dispensed  with  his  own  moral  law  in  some 
cases ;  in  commanding  Abraham  to  sacrifice  his  son,  his  only  son, 
a  righteous  son,  a  son  whereof  h^  had  the  promise,  that  '*  in  Isaac 
should  his  seed  be  called ;"  yet  he  was  commanded  to  sacrifice  bin* 
by  the  right  of  his  absolute  sovereignty  as  the  supreme  Lord  of  the 
lives  of  his  creatures,  from  the  highest  angel  to  the  lowest  worm, 
whereby  he  bound  his  subjects  to  this  law,  not  himself.  Our  lives 
are  due  to  him  when  he  calls  for  them,  and  they  are  a  just  forfeit 
to  him,  at  the  very  moment  we  sin,  at  the  very  moment  we  come 
into  the  world,  by  reason  of  the  venom  of  our  nature  against  him, 
and  the  disturbance  the  first  sin  of  man  (whereof  we  are  inheritors) 

fave  to  his  glory.    Had  Abraham  saci-ificed  his  son  of  his  own 
ead,  he  had  sinned,  yea,  in  attempting  it ;  but  being  authoiized 
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from  beaven,  his  act  was  obedience  to  tbe  Sovereign  of  the  worlds 
wbo  bad  a  power  to  dispense  with  his  own  law ;  and  with  this  law 
be  had  before  dispensea,  in  the  case  of  Gain's  murder  of  Abel,  as 
to  the  immediate  punishment  of  it  with  death,  which,  indeed,  was 
settled  afterwards  by  his  authority,  but  then  omitted  because  of  the 
paucity  of  men,  ana  for  the  peopling  the  world ;  but  settled  after- 
wards, when  there  was  almost,  tnough  not  altogether,  the  like  occa* 
sion  of  omitting  it  for  a  time. 

8.  His  sovereignty  appears  in  punishing  the  transgression  of  his 
law. 

(1.)  This  is  a  branch  of  God's  dominion  as  lawgiver.  So  was  the 
vengeance  God  would  take  upon  the  Amalekites  (Exod.  xvii.  16) : 
"  The  Lord  hath  sworn,  that  me  Lord  will  have  war ;"  the  Hebrew 
is,  "  The  hand  upon  the  throne  of  the  Lord,"^  as  in  the  margin :  as  a 
"  lawgiver"  he  "  saves  or  destroys"  (James,  iv.  12).  He  acts  accord- 
ing to  his  own  law,  in  a  congruity  to  the  sanction  of  his  own  pre- 
cepts ;  though  he  be  an  arbitrary  lawgiver,  appointing  what  laws  he 
pleases,  yet  he  is  not  an  arbitrary  judge.  As  ne  commands  nothing 
out  what  he  hath,  a  right  to  command,  so  he  punisheth  none  but 
whom  he  hath  a  right  to  punish,  and  with  such  punishment  as  the 
law  hath  denounced.  All  his  acts  of  justice  and  mflictions  of  curses 
are  the  effects  of  this  sovereign  dominion  (Ps.  zxix.  10) :  **  He  sits 
King  upon  'the  floods ;"  upon  the  deluge  of  waters  wnerewith  he 
drowned  the  world,  say  some.  It  is  a  right  belonging  to  the  au- 
thority of  magistrates  to  pull  up  the  infectious  weeds  that  corrupt  a 
commonwealth ;  it  is  no  less  tne  right  of  God,  as  the  lawgiver  and 
judge  of  all  the  earth,  to  subject  criminals  to  his  vengeance,  after 
mey  have  rendered  themselves  abominable  in  his  eyes,  and  carried 
themselves  unworthy  subjects  of  so  great  and  glorious  a  King.  The 
first  name  whereby  God  is  made  known  in  Scripture,  is  Elohim  (Gen, 
i.  1):  "In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  earth;"  a 
name  which  signifies  his  power  of  judging,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
critics ;  from  him  it  is  derived  to  earthly  magistrates ;  their  judg- 
ment is  said,  therefore,  to  be  the  "judgment  of  God"  (Deut.  i.  17). 
When  Christ  came,  he  proposed  this  great  motive  of  repentance 
firom  the  "  kingdom  of  heaven  being  at  hand ;"  the  kingdom  of  his 
grace,  whereby  to  invite  men;  the  kingdom  of  hia  justice  in  the 
punishment  oi  the  neglecters  of  it,  whereby  to  terrify  men.  Punish 
mente  as  well  as  rews^tis  belong  to  royalty ;  it  issued  accordingly ; 
those  that  believed  and  repented  came  under  his  gracious  sceptre, 
those  that  neglected  and  rejected  it  fell  under  his  iron  rod ;  Jerusa- 
lem was  destroyed^  the  temple  demolished,  the  inhabitants  lost  their 
lives  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  or  lingered  them  out  in  the  chains  of 
a  miserable  captivity.  This  term  of  "judge,"  which  signifies  a 
sovereign  right  to  govern  and  punish  delinquents,  Abraham  gives 
him,  when  he  came  to  root  out  tne  people  of  Sodom,  and  make  them 
the  examples  of  his  vengeance  (Gen.  xviiL  25). 

(2.)  Punishing  the  transgressions  of  his  law.  This  is  a  necessary 
branch  of  dominion.  His  sovereignty  in  making  laws  would  be  a 
trifle,  if  there  were  not  also  an  authority  to  vmdicate  those  laws 
£rom  contempt  and  injury ;  he  woiQd  be  a  Lord  only  spurned  at  by 
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rebels.  Sovereignty  is  not  preserved  without  justice.  When  tha 
Psalmist  speaks  of  the  majesty  of  God's  kingdom,  he  tells  us,  thai 
"righteousness  and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of  his  throne"  (Ps. 
xcvii.  1,  2).  These  are  the  engines  of  Divine  dignity  which  render 
him  glorious  and  naajestic.  A  legislative  power  would  be  trampled 
on  without  executive ;  bv  this  the  reverential  apprehensions  of  God 
are  preserved  in  the  world.  He  is  known  to  be  Lord  of  the  w^orld 
"by  the  judgments  which  he  executes"  (Ps.  ix.  16).  When  he 
seems  to  have  lost  his  dominion,  or  given  it  up  in  the  world,  he  re- 
covers it  by  punishment.  When  he  takes  some  away  "  with  a  whirl- 
wind, and  in  his  wrath,"  the  natural  consequence  men  make  of  it,  is 
this :  "  Surely  there  is  a  God  that  judgeth  the  earth"  (Ps.  IviiL  9,  !!)• 
He  reduceth  the  creature,  by  the  lash  of  his  judgments,  that  would 
not  acknowledge  his  authority  in  his  precepts.  Those  sins  which 
disown  his  government  in  the  heart  and  conscience,  as  pride,  inward 
blasphemy,  &c.,  he  hath  reserved  a  time  hereafter  to  reckon  for.  Ho 
doth  not  presently  shoot  his  arrows  into  the  marrow  of  every  delin* 
quent,  but  those  sins  which  traduce  his  government  of  the  world, 
and  tear  up  the  foundations  of  human  converse,  and  a  public  respect 
to  him,  he  reckons  with  particularly  here,  as  well  as  hereafter,  that 
the  life  of  his  sovereignty  might  not  always  faint  in  the  world. 

(3.)  This  of  punishing  was  the  second  discovery  of  his  dominion 
in  the  world.  His  first  act  of  sovereignty  was  the  giving  a  law ;  the 
next,  his  appearance  in  the  state  of  a  judfge.  When  his  orders  wero 
violated,  he  rescues  the  honor  of  them  by  an  execution  of  justice. 
He  first  judged  the  angels,  punishing  the  evil  ones  for  their  crime: 
the  first  court  he  kept  among  them  as  a  governor,  was  to  give  them 
a  law ;  the  second  court  he  kept  was  as  a  judge  trying  the  delin- 
quents, and  adjudging  the  offenders  to  be  "reserved  in  chains  of 
darkness"  till  the  final  execution  (Jude,  6) ;  and,  at  the  same  time 
probablv,  he  confirmed  the  good  ones  in  their  obedience  by  grace. 
So  the  nrst  discovery  of  his  dominion  to  man,  was  the  giving  him  a 
precept,  the  next  was  the  inflicting  a  punishment  for  the  breach  of 
it  He  summons  Adam  to  the  bar,  indicts  him  for  his  crime,  finds 
him  guilty  by  his  own  confession,  and  passeth  sentence  on  him,  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  he  had  before  acquainted  him  with. 

(4.)  The  means  whereby  he  panisheth  shows  his  dominion. 
Sometimes  he  musters  up  hail  and  mildew  ;  sometimes  he  sends 
regiments* of  wild  beasts; 'so  he  threatens  Israel  (Lev.  xxvi.  22). 
Sometimes  he  sends  out  a  party  of  angels  to  beat  up  the  quarters  of 
men,  and  make  a  carnage  among  them  (2  Kings,  xix.  35).  Some- 
times he  moimts  his  thundering  battery,  and  shoots  forth  his  ammu- 
nition from  the  clouds,  as  against  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  vii.  10). 
Sometimes  he  sends  the  slightest  creatures  to  shame  the  pride  and 
punish  the  sin  of  man,  as  "  lice,  firogs,  locusts,"  as  upon  tlie  Egypt 
lans  (Exod.  viii. — x.). 

Secondly,  This  dominion  it  manifested  by  God  as  a  proprietor  and 
Lord  of  his  creatures  and  his  own  goods.     And  this  is  evident, 

1.  In  the  choice  of  some  persons  from  eternity.  He  hath  set 
apart  some  from  eternity,  wherein  he  will  display  the  invincible  effi- 
cacy of  his  grace,  and  thereby  infallibly  bring  them  to  the  fifiiiti<Mi 
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of 'glory  (Eph.  i.  4,  5) :  "  According  as  he  hath  chosen  us  in  him  be* 
fore  the  foundation  of  the  world,  that  we  should  be  holy  and  without 
blame  before  him  in  love,  having  predestinated  us  to  the  adoption 
of  children  by  Jesus  Christ  to  himself  according  to  the  good  pleasure 
of  his  will."  Why  doth  he  write  some  names  in  the  "book  of  life," 
and  leave  out  others  ?  Why  doth  he  enrol  some,  whom  he  intends 
to  make  denizens  of  heaven,  and  refuse  to  put  others  in  his  register? 
The  apostle  tells  us,  it  is  the  pleasure  of  his  will.  You  may  render 
a  reason  for  many  of  God's  actions,  till  you  come  to  this,  the  top  and 
foundation  of  all ;  and  under  what  head  of  reason  can  man  reduce 
this  act  but  to  that  of  his  royal  prerogative?  Why  doth  God  save 
some,  and  condemn  others  at  last?  because  of  the  faith  of  the  one, 
and  unbelief  of  the  other.  Why  do  some  men  believe?  because 
God  hath  not  only  given  them  the  means  of  grace,  but  accompanied 
those  means  with  the  efficacy  of  his  Spirit.  Why  did  God  accom* 
pany  those  means  with  the  efficacy  of  nis  Spirit  in  some,  and  not  in 
others  ?  because  he  had  decreed  by  grace  to  prepare  them  for  glory. 
But  why  did  he  decree,  or  choose  some,  and  not  others?  Into  what 
will  you  resolve  this  but  into  his  sovereign  pleasure  ?  Salvation  and 
condemnation  at  the  last  upshot,  are  acts  of  God  as  the  Judge,  con- 
formable to  his  own  law  of  giving  life  to  believers,  and  inflicting 
death  upon  unbelievers ;  for  those  a  reason  may  be  rendered ;  but 
the  choice  of  some,  and  pretention  of  others,  is  an  act  of  God  as  he 
is  a  sovereign  monarch,  before  any  law  was  .actually  transgressed, 
because  not  actually  given.  When  a  prince  redeems  a  rebel,  he  acts 
as  a  judge  according  to  law ;  but  when  he  calls  some  out  to  pardon, 
he  acts  as  a  sovereign  by  a  prerogative  above  law ;  into  this  the  apo£h 
tie  resolves  it  (Bom.  ix.  13,  15).  When  he  speaks  of  God*s  loving 
Jacob  and  hating  Esau,  and  that*  before  they  had  done  either  good  or 
evil,  it  is,  "  because  Gk)d  will  have  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have 
mercy,  and  compassion  on  whom  he  will  have  compassion."  Though 
the  first  scope  of  the  apostle,  in  the  beginning  of  tne  chapter,  was  to 
declare  the  reason  of  God's  rejecting  the  Jews,  and  calling  in  the 
Gentiles ;  had  he  only  intended  to  demolish  the  pride  of  the  Jews, 
and  flat  their  opinion  of  merit,  and  aimed  no  higher  than  that  pro" 
vidential  act  oi  God ;  he  might,  convincingly  enough  to  the  reason 
of  men,  have  argued  from  the  justice  of  Goa,  provoked  by  the  ol> 
stinacy  of  the  Jews,  and  not  have  had  recourse  to  his  absolute  will ; 
but,  since  he  asserts  this  latter,  the  strength  of  his  argument  seems  to 
lie  thus :  if  God  by  his  absolute  sovereignty  may  resolve,  and  fix  his 
love  upon  Jacob  and  estrange  it  from  Esau,  or  any  other  of  his 
creatures,  before  they  have  done  good  or  evil,  and  man  have  no 
ground  to  call  his  infinite  majesty  to  account,  may  he  not  deal  thus 
with  the  Jews,  when  their  dement  would  be  a  bar  to  any  complaints 
of  the  creature  against  him  ?s  If  God  were  considered  here  in  the 
quality  of  a  judge,  it  had  been  fit  to  have  considered  the  matter  of 
feet  in  the  criminal ;  but  he  is  considered  as  a  sovereign,  rendering 
no  other  reason  of  his  action  but  his  own  will ;  "  whom  he  will  he 
hardens"  (ver.  18).  And  then  the  apostle  concludes  (ver.  20),  "  Who 
art  thou,  0  man,  that  repliest  against  God  ?"    If  the  reason  drawn 
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fipom  God's  aovereignty  doth  not  satisfy  in  this  inquiry,  no  other  rear 
son  can  be  found  wherein  to  acquiesce :  for  the  last  condemnation 
there  will  be  sufficient  reason  to  clear  the  justice  of  his  proceedings. 
But,  in  this  case  of  election,  no  other  reason  but  what  is  alleged,  tni., 
the  will  of  God,  can  be  thought  o^  but  what  is  liable  to  such  knotty 
exceptions  that  cannot  well  be  untied* 

(1.)  It  could  not  be  any  merit  in  the  creature  that  might  determine 
God  to  choose  him.  If  the  decree  of  election  falls  not  under  the 
merit  of  Christ's  passion,  as  the  procuring  cause,  it  cannot  fall  under 
the  merit  of  any  part  of  the  corrupted  mass.  The  decree  of  sending 
Christ  did  not  precede,  but  followed,  in  order  of  nature,  the  determi- 
nation of  choosing  some.  When  men. were  chosen  as  the  subjects 
for  glory,  Christ  was  chosen  as  the  means  for  the  bringing  them  to 
glory  (Eph.  i.  4) :  "  Chosen  us  in  him,  and  predestinated  us  to  the 
adoption  of  children  by  Jesus  Christ."  The  choice  was  not  merely 
in  Christ  as  the  moving  cause ;  that  the  apostle  asserts  to  be  "  the 
good  pleasure  of  his  will ;"  but  in  Christ,  as  the  means  of  conveying 
to  the  chosen  ones  the  fruits  of  their  election.  What  could  there  be 
in  any  man  that  could  invite  God  to  this  act,  or  be  a  cause  of  dis- 
tinction of  one  branch  of  Adam  from  another  ?  Were  they  not  all 
hewed  out  of  the  same  rock,  and  tainted  with  the  same  corruption  in 
blood  ?  Had  it  been  possible  to  invest  them  with  a  power  of  merit 
at  the  first,  had  not  that  venom,  contracted  in  their  nature,  degraded 
all  of  power  for  the  future  ?  What  merit  was  there  in  any  but  of 
wrathful  punishment,  since  they  were  all  considered  as  criminals, 
and  the  cursed  brood  of  an  imgrateful  rebel  ?  What  dignity  can 
there  be  in  the  nature  of  the  purest  part  of  clay,  to  be  made  a  vessel 
of  honor,  more  than  in  another  part  of  clay,  as  pure  as  that  which 
was  formed  into  a  vessel  for  mean  and  sordid  use  ?  What  had  any 
one  to  move  his  mercy  more  than  another,  since  they  were  all  chil- 
dren of  wrath,  and  equally  daubed  with  ori^nal  guilt  and  filth  ? 
Had  not  all  an  equal  proportion  of  it  to  provoke  his  justice  ?  What 
merit  is  there  in  one  dry  bone  more  than  another,  to  be  inspired 
with  the  breath  of  a  spiritual  life  ?  Did  not  all  lie,  wallowing  in  their 
own  filthy  blood  ?  ana  what  could  the  steam  and  noisomeness  of  that 
deserve  at  the  hands  of  a  pure  Majesty,  but  to  be  cast  into  a  sink 
furthest  from  his  sight  ?  Were  they  not  all  considered  in  this  de- 
plorable posture,  with  an  equal  proportion  of  poison  in  their  nature, 
when  God  first  took  his  pen,  ana  singled  out  some  names  to  write  in 
the  book  of  life  ?  It  could  not  be  merit  in  any  one  piece  of  thia 
abominable  mass,  that  should  stir  up  that  resolution  in  God  to  set 
apart  this  person  for  a  vessel  of  glory,  while  he  permitted  another  to 
putrefy  innis  own  gore.  He  loved  Jacob,  and  hated  Esau,  though 
lliey  were  both  parts  of  the  common  mass,  the  seed  of  the  same  loins, 
ana  lodged  in  the  same  womb. 

(2.)  Nor  could  it  be  any  foresight  of  works  to  be  done  in  time  by 
them,  or  of  faith,  that  might  determine  God  to  choose  them.  Whai 
good  could  he  foresee  resulting  from  extreme  corruption,  and  a 
nature  alienated  from  him  ?  What  could  he  foresee  of  good  to  be 
done  by  them,  but  what  he  resolved  in  his  own  will,  to  oestow  an 
ability  upon  them  to  bring  forth  ?    His  choice  of  them  was  to  a 
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holiaeas,  not  for  a  holiness  preceding  his  determination  (Eph.  i.  4)» 
He  hath  chosen  us,  "  that  we  might  be  holy"  before  him ;  he  ordain- 
ed us  "  to  good  works,"  not  for  them  (Eph.  ii.  10).  What  is  a  fruit 
cannot  be  a  moving  cause  of  that  whereof  it  is  a  fruit :  grace  is  a 
stream  from  the  spring  of  electing  love ;  the  branch  is  not  the  cause 
of  the  root,  but  the  root  of  the  branch ;  nor  the  stream  the  cause  of 
the  spring,  but  the  spring  the  cause  of  the  stream.  Good  works 
suppose  grace,  and  a  good  and  right  habit  in  the  person,  as  rational 
acts  suppose  reason.  Can  any  man  say  that  the  rational  acts  man 
performs  after  his  creation  were  a  cause  why  God  created  him  ? 
This  would  make  creation,  and  ev<erything  else,  not  so  much  an  act 
of  his  will,  as  ah  act  of  his  imderstanding.  God  foresaw  no  rational 
act  in  man,  before  the  act  of  his  will  to  give  him  reason ;  nor  fore- 
sees faith  in  any,  before  the  act  of  his  wul  determining  to  give  hirrx 
feith :  "  Faith  is  the  gift  of  God"  (Eph.  ii.  8).  In  the  salvation 
which  grows  up  from  this  first  purpose  of  God,  he  regards  not  the 
works  we  have  done,  as  a  principal  motive  to  settle  the  top-stone  of 
our  happiness,  but  his  own  purpose,  and  the  grace  given  in  Christ ; 
"  who  nath  saved  us,  and  called  us  with  a  holy  calling,  not  accord- 
ing to  our  own  works,  but  according  to  his  own  purpose  and  grace, 
which  was  given  to  us  in  Christ,  before  the  worla  began"  (2  Tim.  i. 
9).  The  honor  of  our  salvation  cannot  be  challenged  Dy  our  works, 
much  less  the  honor  of  the  foundation  of  it.  It  was  a  pure  gift  of 
crace,  without  any  respect  to  anv  spiritual,  much  less  natur^  per- 
fection. Why  should  the  apostle  mention  that  circumstance,  when 
he  speaks  of  God's  loving  Jacob,  and  hating  Esau,  "  when  neither 
of  tnem  had  done  good  or  evil"  (Rom.  ix.  11),  if  there  were  any  fore- 
sight of  men's  works  as  the  moving  cause  of  his  love  or  hatred? 
God  regarded  not  the  works  of  either  as  the  first  cause  of  his  choice, 
but  acted  by  his  own  liberty,  without  respect  to  anv  of  their  actiona 
which  were  to  be  done  by  them  in  time.  If  faitn  be  the  fruit  of 
election,  the  prescience  of  faith  doth  not  influence  the  electing  act  of 
God.  It  is  called  "  the  feith  of  God's  elect"  (Tit.  i.  1)-:  "  Paul,  an 
apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the  faith  of  God's  elect ;"  i.  e, 
settled  in  this  office  to  bring  the  elect  of  God  to  faith.  If  men  be 
chosen  bv  God  upon  the  foresight  of  faith,  or  not  chosen  till  they 
have  faith,  they  are  not  so  much  God's  elect,  as  God  liieir  elect ; 
ihey  choose  God  by  faith,  before  God  chooseth  them  bv  love :  it  had 
not  been  the  faith  of  God's  elect,  i.  e,  of  those  already  chosen,  but 
the  faith  of  those  that  were  to  be  chosen  by  God  afterwards.  Elec- 
tion is  the  cause  of  faith,  and  not  faith  the  cause  of  election ;  fire  is 
the  cause  of  heat,  and  not  the  heat  of  fire ;  the  sun  is  the  cause  of 
the  day,  and  not  the  day  the  cause  of  the  rising  of  the  sun.  Men 
are  not  chosen  because  they  believe,  but  they  believe  because  they 
are  chosen :  the  apostle  did  ill,  else,  to  appropriate  that  to  the  elect 
which  they  had  no  more  interest  in,  by  virtue  of  their  election,  than 
the  veriest  reprobate  -in  the  world.*»  If  the  foresight  of  what  worka 
might  be  done  by  his  creatures  was  the  motive  of  his  choosing  them, 
why  did  he  not  choose  the  devils  to  redemption,  who  could  Lave 
ione  him  better  service,  by  the  strength  of  their  nature,  than  tho 
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whole  mass  of  Adam's  posterity?    Well,  then,  there  is  no  possible 
way  to  lay  the  original  foundation  ol  this  act  of  election  and  preteri* 
tion  in  anything  but  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God.    Justice  or  in- 
justice comes  not  into  consideration  in  this  case.     There  is  no  debt 
which  justice  or  injustice  always  respects  in  its  acting:  if  he  had 
pleased,  he  might  have  chosen  all ;  if  he  had  pleased,  he  mi^ht  have 
chosen  none.    It  was  in  his  supreme  power  to  have  resolved  to  have 
left  all  Adam's  posterity  under  the  rack  of  his  justice ;  if  he  deter- 
mined to  snatch  out  any,  it  was  a  part  of  his  dominion,  but  without 
any  injury  to  the  creatures  he  leaves  under  their  own  guilt.    Did  he 
not  pass  by  the  angels,  and  take  man  ?  and,  by  the  same  right  of 
dominion,  may  he  pick  out  some  men  from  the  common  mass,  and 
lay  aside  others  to  bear  the  punishment  of  their  crimes.    Are  they 
not  all  his  subjects  ?  all  are  his  criminals,  and  may  be  dealt  with  at 
the  pleasure  of  their  undoubted  Lord  and  Sovereign.    This  is  a  work 
of  arbitrary  power ;  since  he  might  have  chosen  none,  or  chosen  all, 
as  he  saw  good  himself.    It  is  at  the  liberty  of  the  artificer  to  deter- 
mine his  wood  or  stone  to  such  a  figure,  that  of  a  prince,  or  that  of 
a  toad ;  and  his  materials  have  no  right  to  complain  of  him,  since  it 
lies  wholly  upon  his  own  liberty.    They  must  have  little  sense  of 
their  own  vileness,  and  God's  infinite  excellency  above  them  by 
right  of  creation,  that  will  contend  that  God  hath  a  lesser  right  over 
his  creatures  than  an  artificer  over  his  wood  or  stone.     If  it  were  at 
his  liberty  whether  to  redeem  man,  or  send  Christ  upon  such  an  un» 
dertaking,  it  is  as  much  at  his  liberty,  and  the  prerogative  is  to  be 
allowed  him,  what  person  he  will  resolve  to  make  capable  of  enjoy- 
ing the  fruits  of  that  redemption.     One  man  was  as  fit  a  subject  for 
mercy  as  another,  as  they  all  lay  in  their  original  guilt :  why  would 
not  Divine  mercy  cast  its  eye  upon  this  man,  as  well  as  upon  his 
neighbor  ?     There  was  no  cause  in  the  creature,  but  all  in  God  ;  it 
must  be  resolved  into  his  own  will :  yet  not  into  a  will  without  wis- 
dom.   God  did  not  choose  hand  over  head,  and  act  by  mere  will, 
without  reason  and  understanding ;  an  Infinite  Wisdom  is  fiir  from 
such  a  kind  of  procedure ;  but  the  reason  of  God  is  inscrutable  to  us, 
unless  we  could  understand  God  as  well  as  he  understands  himself; 
the  whole  ground  lies  in  God  himself  no  part  of  it  in  the  creature ; 
"  not  in  him  that  wills,  nor  in  him  that  runs,  but  in  God  that  shows 
mercy"  (Rom.  ix.  16,  16).    Since  God  hath  revealed  no  other  cause 
than  his  will,  we  can  resolve  it  into  no  other  than  his  sovereign  em 
pire  over  all  creatures.     It  is  not  without  a  stop  to  our  curiosity, 
that  in  the  same  place  where  God  asserts  the  absolute  sovereignty 
of  his  mercy  to  Moses,  he  tells  him  he  could  not  see  his  fiace :  "  I 
will  be  gracious  to  whom  I  will  be  gracious ;"  and  he  said,  "  Thou 
canst  not  see  my  face"  (Exod.  xxxiii.  19,  20) :  the  rays  of  his  infinite 
wisdom  are  too  bright  and  dazzling  for  our  weakness.    The  apostle 
acknowledged  not  only  a  wisdom  in  this  proceeding,  but  a  riches 
and  treasure  of  wisdom ;  not  only  that,  but  a  depth  and  vastness  of 
those  riches  of  wisdom ;  but  was  unable  to  give  us  an  inventory  and 
scheme  of  it  (Rom.  xi.  83).    The  secrets  of  his  counsels  are  too  deep 
for  us  to  wade  into ;  in  attempting  to  know  the  reason  of  those  acts, 
we  should  find  ourselves  swallowed  up  into  a  bottomless  gulf :  though 
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ibe  understanding  be  above  our  capacity,  yet  the  admiration  of  his 
authority  and  submission  to  it  are  not.  '^  We  should  cast  ourselves 
down  at  his  feet,  with  a  full  resignation  of  ourselves  to  his  sovereign 
pleasure."*  This  is  a  more  comely  carriage  in  a  Christian  than  all 
the  contentious  endeavors  to  measure  God  by  our  line. 

2.  In  bestowing  grace  where  he  pleases.  God  in  conversion 
and  pardon  works  not  as  a  natural  agent,  putting  forth  strength  to 
the  utmost,  which  God  must  do,  if  he  did  renew  man  naturally,  as 
the  sun  shines,  and  the  fire  burns,  which  always  act,  ad  extremum 
virium^  unless  a  cloud  interpose  to  eclipse  the  one,  and  water  to  ex- 
tinguish the  other.  But  God  acts  as  a  voluntary  agent,  which  can 
freely  exert  his  power  when  he  please,  and  suspend  it  when  he 
please.  Though  God  be  necessarily  good,  yet  he  is  not  necessitated 
to  manifest  all  the  treasures  of  his  goodness  to  every  subject ;  he 
hath  power  to  distil  his  dews  upon  one  partj  and  not  upon  another. 
If  he  were  necessitated  to  express  his  goodness  without  a  liberty,  no 
thanks  were  due  to  him.  W  ho  thanks  the  sun  for  shining  on  him, 
or  the  fire  for  warming  him?  None;  because  they  are  necessary 
agents,  and  can  do  no  other.  What  is  the  reason  he  did  not  reach 
out  his  hand' to  keep  all  the  angels  from  sinking,  as  well  as  some,  or 
recover  them  when  they  were  sunk  ?  What  is  the  reason  he  en- 
grafts one  man  into  the  true  Vine,  and  lets  the  other  remain  a  wild 
olive  ?  Whv  is  not  the  efiicacy  of  the  Spirit  always  linked  with  the 
motions  of  the  Spirit?     Why  does  he  not  mould  the  heart  into  a 

gospel  frame  when  he  fills  the  ear  with  a  gospel  sound  ?  Why  doth 
e  strike  off  the  chains  from  some,  and  tear  the  veil  from  the  heart, 
while  he  leaves  others  imder  their  natural  slavery  and  Egyptian 
darkness?  Why  do  some  he  under  the  bands  of  death,  while  an- 
other is  raised  to  a  spiritual  life  ?  What  reason  is  there  for  all  this 
but  his  absolute  wiU?  The  apostle  resolves  the  question,  if  the 
question  be  asked,  why  he  begets  one  and  not  another  ?  Not  frx>m 
the  will  of  the  creature,  but  "  his  own  will,"  is  the  determination  of 
one  (James,  i.  18).  Why  doth  he  work  in  one  "to  will  and  to  do," 
asid  not  in  another?  Because  of  "his  good  pleasure,"  is  the  an- 
swer of  another  (Phil,  ii  13).  He  could  as  well  new  create  every 
one,  as  he  at  first  created  them,  and  make  grace  as  universal  as  na- 
ture and  reason,  but  it  is  not  his  pleasure  so  to  do. 

(1.)  It  is  not  from  want  of  strength  in  himself.  The  power  of 
GckI  is  unquestionably  able  to  strike  off  the  chains  of  unbdi^f  from 
all ;  he  could  surmount  the  obstinacy  of  every  child  of  wrath,  and 
inspire  every  son  of  Adam  with  faith  as  well  as  Adam  himself.  He 
wants  not  a  virtue  superior  to  the  greatest  resistance  of  his  creature ; 
a  victorious  beam  of  li^ht  might  be  shot  into  their  understandings, 
and  a  flood  of  grace  might  overspread  their  wills  with  one  word  of 
his  mouth,  without  putting  forth .  the  utmost  of  his  power.  What 
hindrance  could  there  be  in  any  created  spirit,  which  cannot  be 
easily  pierced  into  and  new  moulded  by  the  Father  of  spirits  ?  Yet 
he  only  breathes  this  efficacious  virtue  into  some,  and  lcave*s  others 
under  that  insensibility  and  hardness  which  they  love,  and  suffer 
them  to  continue  in  their  benighting  ignorance,  and  consume  them- 

'  This  was  Dr  Goodwin's  speech  when  he  was  in  trouble. 
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selves  in  the  embraces  of  their  dear,  though  deceitftd  Delilahs.  He 
could  have  conquered  the  resistance  of  the  Jews,  as  well  as  chased 
away  the  darkness  and  ignorance  of  the  Gentilea  No  doubt  but  he 
could  overpower  the  heart  of  the  most  malicious  devil,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  simplest  and  weakest  man.  But  the  breath  of  the  Al- 
mighty Spirit  is  in  his  own  power,  to  breathe  "where  he  lists" 
(John,  iii  8).  It  is  at  his  liberty  whether  he  will  give  to  any  the 
feelings  of  the  invincible  efficacy  of  his  grace ;  he  did  not  want 
strength  to  have  kept  man  as  firm  as  a  rock  against  the  temptation 
of  Satan,  and  pourea  in  such  fortifying  grace,  as  to  have  maae  him 
impregnable  against  the  powers  of  hell,  as  well  as  he  did  secure  the 
standing  of  the  angels  against  the  sedition  of  their  fellows :  but  it 
was  his  will  to  permit  it  to  be  otherwise. 

(2.)  Nor  is  it  from  any  prerogative  in  the  creature.  He  converts 
not  any  for  their  natural  perfection,  because  he  seizeth  upon  the 
most  ignorant ;  nor  for  their  moral  perfection,  because  he  converts 
the  most  sinful ;  nor  for  their  civil  perfection,  because  he  turns  the 
most  despicable. 

[1.]  Not  for  their  natural  perfection  of  knowledge.  He  opened 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  more  ignorant  Were  the  nature  of 
the  Gentiles  better  manured  than  that  of  the  Jews,  or  did  the  ta- 
pers of  their  understandings  burn  clearer?  No;  the  one  were  skilled 
m  the  prophecies  of  the  Messiah,  and  might  have  compared  the  pre- 
dictions they  owned  with  the  actions  and  sufferings  of  Christ,  which 
they  were  spectators  of.  He  let  alone  those  that  had  expectations 
of  the  Messiah,  and  expectations  about  the  time  of  Chrisrs  appea^ 
ance,  both  grounded  upon  the  oracles  wherewith  he  had  entrusted 
them.  The  Gentiles  were  unacquainted  with  the  prophets,  and 
therefore  destitute  of  the  expectations  of  the  Messiah  (Eph.  iL  12): 
they  were  "  without  Christ;  without  any  revelation  of  Christ,  be- 
cause "aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and  strangers  to  the 
covenant  of  promise,  having  no  hope,  and  without  God  in  the 
world,"  without  any  knowledge  of  God,  or  promises  of  Christ  The 
Jews  might  sooner,  in  a  way  of  reason,  have  been  wrought  upon 
than  the  Gtentiles,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  prophets,  by  whose 
writings  they  might  have  examined  the  truth  of  the  apostles'  decla- 
rations. Thus  are  they  refused  that  were  the  kindred  of  Christ,  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh,  and  the  GentUes,  that  were  at  a  greater  distanoe 
from  him,  brought  in  by  Grod;  thus  he  catcheth  not  at  the  subtle  and 
mighty  devils,  who  haa  an  original  in  spiritual  nature  more  like  to 
him,  but  at  weak  and  simple  man. 

[2.]  Not  for  any  moral  perfection,  because  he  converts  the  most 
sinful :  the  Gentiles,  steeped  in  idolatry  and  superstition.  He  sow- 
ed more  faith  among  the  Romans  than  in  Jerusalem ;  more  &ith  in 
a  city  that  was  the  common  sewer  of  all  the  idolatry  of  the  nations 
conquered  by  them,  than  in  that  city  which  had  so  signally  been 
owned  by  him,  and  had  not  practised  any  idolatry  since  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity.  He  planted  saintship  at  Corinth,  a  place  notorious 
for  the  infamous  worship  of  Venus,  a  superstition  attended  with  the 
grossest  uncleannees ;  at  Ephesus,  that  presented  the  whole  world 
with  a  cup  of  fornication  in  their  temple  of  Diana ;  among  the  Oolo§* 
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nans,  votaries  to  Cybele  in  a  manned  'of  worship  attended  with 
beastly  and  lascivious  ceremonies.  And  what  character  had  the 
Cretians  from  one  of  their  own  poets,  mentioned  by  the  apostle  to 
litus,  whom  he  had  placed  among  them  to  farther  the  progress  of 
the  gospel,  but  the  vilest  and  most  abominable?  (Titus  i.  12): 
"  liars,"  not  to  be  credited ;  "  evil  beasts,"  not  to  be  associated  with ; 
"slow  bellies,"  fit  for  no  service.  What  prerogative  was  there  in 
the  nature  of  such  putrefaction?  as  much  as  in  that  of  a  toad  to  be 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  an  angeL  What  steam  from  such  dimg- 
hills  could  be  welcome  to  him,  and  move  him  to  cast  his  eye  on 
them,  and  sweeten  them  from  heaven  ?  What  treasures  of  worth  were 
here  to  open  the  treasures  of  his  grace  I  Were  such  filthy  snuffe  fit 
of  themselves  to  be  kindled  by,  and  become  a  lodging  for,  a  gospel 
beam  ?  What  invitements  could  he  have  from  lying,  beaaUiness^ 
gluttony,  but  onlv  from  his  own  sovereigntjr?  By  this  he  plucked 
firebrands  out  of  the  fire,  while  he  left  straighter  and  more  comely 
sticks  to  consume  to  ashes. 

[3.]  Not  for  any  civil  perfection,  because  he  turns  the  most  des- 
picable. He  elevates  not  nature  to  grace  upon  the  account  of  wealth, 
nonor,  or  any  civil  station  in  the  world :  he  dispenseth  not  ordi- 
narily those  treasures  to  those  that  the  mistaken  world  foolishly  ad 
mire  J^nd  dote  upon  (1  Cor.  i.  26^ ;  "  Not  manv  mighty,  not  many 
noble :"  a  purple  robe  is  not  usually  decked  with  this  jewel ;  he  takes 
more  of  mouldy  clay  than  refined  dust  to  cast  into  his  image,  and 
lodges  his^treasures  more  in  the  earthly  vessels  than  in  the  world's 
golden  ones ;  he  gives  out  his  richest  doles  to  tho^e  that  are  the 
scorn  and  reproach  of  the  world.  Should  he  impart  his  grace  most 
to  those  that  abound  in  wealth  or  honor,  it  had  oeen  some  founda 
tion  for  a  conception  that  he  had  been  moved  by  those  vulgarly  es 
teemed  excellencies  to  indulge  them  more  than  others.  But  such  a 
conceit  languisheth  when  we  behold  the  subjects  of  his  grace  as  void 
originallv  of  any  allurements,  as  they  are  full  of  provocations. 
Hereby  he  declares  himself  free  from  all  created  engagements,  and 
that  he  ia  not  led  by  any  external  motives  in  the  object. 

[4.]  It  is  not  from  any  obligation  which  lies  upon  him.  He  is  in- 
debted  to  none :  disobliged  by  all.  No  man  deserves  from  him  any 
act  of  grace,  but  every  man  aeserves  what  the  most  deplorable  are 
left  to  suffer.  He  is  obliged  by  the  children  of  wrath  to  nothing  else 
but  showers  of  wrath ;  owes  no  more  a  debt  to  fallen  man,  than  to 
fallen  devils,  to  restore  them  to  their  first  station  by  a  superlative 
grace.  How  was  he  more  bound  to  restore  them,  than  he  was  to 
preserve  them ;  to  catch  them  after  they  f^U,  than  to  put  a  bar  in 
the  way  of  their  falling?  God,  as  a  sovereign,  gave  laws  to  men, 
and  a  strength  STifficient  to  keep  those  laws.  What  obligation  is 
there  upon  God  to  repair  that  strength  man  wilftdly  lost,  and  extract 
him  out  of  that  condition  into  which  he  voluntarily  plunged  him- 
self? What  if  man  sinned  by  temptation,  which  is  a  reason  alleged 
by  some,  might  not  many  of  the  devils  do  so  too  ?  Though  there 
was  a  first  of  them  that  sinned  without  a  temptation,  yet  many  of 
them  might  be  seduced  into  rebellion  by  the  ringleader.  Upon  that 
aocount  ne  is  no  more  bound  to  give  grace  to  aU  men,  than  to  devils. 
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If  he  promised  life  upon  obedience,  he  threatened  death  upon  trans- 
gression. By  man's  disobedience  Grod  is  quit  of  his  promise,  and 
owes  nothing  but  punishment  upon  the  violation  of  his  law.  Indeed 
man  may  pretend  to  a  claim  of  sufficient  strength  from  him  by  crea- 
tion, as  God  is  the  author  of  nature,  and  he  haa  it ;  but  since  he  hath 
extinguished  it  by  his  sin,  he  cannot  in  the  least  pretend  any  obliga* 
tion  on  God  for  a  new  strength.  If  it  be  a  *'peradventure"  whether 
he  will  "  give  repentance,"  as  it  is  2  Tim.  ii.  25,  there  is  no  tie  in 
the  case ;  a  tie  would  put  it  beyond  a  perad venture  with  a  God  thai 
never  forfeited,  his  obligation.  No  husbandman  thinks  himself 
obliged  to  bestow  cost  ana  pains,  manure  and  tillage,  upon  one  field 
more  than  another;  though  the  nature  of  the  ground  may  requini 
more,  yet  he  is  at  his  liberty  whether  he  will  expend  more  upon  om; 
than  another.^  He  may  let  it  lie  Mlow  as  long  as  he  please. 
God  is  less  obliged  to  till  and  prune  his  creatures,  than  man  is  ODlig9<l 
to  his  field  or  trees.  If  a  king  proclaim  a  pardon  to  a  company  of 
rebels,  upon  the  condition  of  each  of  them  paying  such  a  sum  of 
money ;  their  estates  before  were  capable  of  satisfy  mg  the  condition, 
but  their  rebellion  hath  reduced  them  to  an  indigent  condition ;  the 
proclamation  itself  is  an  act  of  grace,  the  condition  required  is  not 
impossible  in  itself:  the  prince,  out  of  a  tenderness  to  some,  sends 
them  that  sum  of  money,  he  hath  by  his  proclamation  obliged  them 
to  pay,  and  thereby  enabled  them  to  answer  the  condition  he  re- 
quires ;  the  first  he  doth  by  a  sovereign  authority,  the  second  he 
doth  by  a  sovereign  bounty.  He  was  obliged  to  neither  of  them; 
punishment  was  a  debt  due  to  all  of  them ;  if  he  would  remit  it  upon 
condition,  he  did  relax  his  sovereign  right ;  and  if  he  would  by  his 
largess  make  any  of  them  capable  to  fulfil  the  condition,  by  sending 
them  presently  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  the  fine,  he  acted  as  proprie- 
tor of  his  own  goods,  to  dispose  of  them  in  such  a  quantity  to  those 
to  whom  he  was  not  obligea  to  bestow  a  mito. 

[5.]  It  must  therefore  be  an  act  of  his  mere  sovereignty.  This 
can  only  sit  arbitrator  in  every  gracious  act  Why  did  he  give 
grace  to  Abel  and  not  to  Cain,  since  they  both  lay  in  the  same 
womb,  and  equally  derived  from  their  parents  a  taint  in  their  na- 
ture ;  but  that  he  would  show  a  standing  example  of  his  sovereignty 
to  the  future  ages  of  the  world  in  the  first  posteritv  of  man  ?  Why 
did  he  give  grace  to  Abraham,  and  separate  him  m>m  his  idolatrous 
kindred,  to  dignify  him  to  be  the  root  of  the  Messiah  ?  Why  did 
he  confine  his  promise  to  Isaac,  and  not  extend  it  to  Ishmael,  the 
seed  of  the  same  Abraham  by  Hagar,  or  to  the  children  he  had  by 
Keturah  after  Sarah's  death?  What  reason  can  be  alleged  for  this  but 
his  sovereign  will  ?  Why  did  he  not  give  the  fallen  angels  a  moment 
of  repentance  after  their  sin,  but  6ondemned  th^m  to  irrevocable 
pains  ?  Is  it  not  as  free  for  him  to  give  grace  to  whom  he  please,  as 
create  what  worlds  he  please ;  to  form  this  corrupted  clay  into  his 
own  image,  as  to  take  such  a  parcel  of  dust  from  all  the  rest  of  the 
creation  wljeroof  to  compact  Adam's  body  ?  Hath  he  not  as  much 
jurisdiction  over  the  sinful  mass  of  his  creatures  in  a  new  creation, 
as  he  had  over  the  chaos  in  the  old  ?    And  what  reason  can  be  lei^ 

^  ClAudo,  sur  la  Parabole  d«8  Nocm,  v»  29. 
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dered,  of  his  advancing  this  part  of  matter  to  the  nobler  dimitj  of  a 
star,  and  leaving  that  other  {>art  to  make  up  the  dark  bodv  of  the 
earth ;  to  compact  one  part  into  a  glorious  sun,  and  another  part 
into  a  hard  rock,  but  his  royal  prerogative  ?  What  is  the  reason  a 
prince  subjects  one  malefactor  to  punishment,  and  lifts  up  another  to 
a  place  of  trust  and  profit?  that  rharaoh  honored  the  Dutler  with 
an  attendance  on  his  person,  and  remitted  the  baker  to  the  hands  of  the 
executioner  ?  It  was  his  pleasure.  And  is  not  as  great  right  due  to  God, 
as  is  allowed  to  the  worms  of  the  earth  ?  What  is  the  reason  he 
hardens  a  Pharaoh,  hj  a  denying  him  that  grace  which  should  mol- 
lify him,  and  allows  it  to  another  ?  It  is  because  he  will.  "  Whom 
he  will  he  hardens"  (Rom.  ix.  18).  Hath  not  man  the  liberty  to  pull 
up  the  sluice,  and  let  the  water  run  into  what  part  of  the  ground  he 
pleases?  What  is  the  reason  some  have  not  a  heart  to  understand 
the  beauty  of  his  ways?  Because  the  Lord  doth  not  give  it  them 
(Deut  xxix.  4).  Why  doth  he  not  give  all  his  converts  an  equal 
measure  of  his  sanctifying  grace?  some  have  mites  and  some  have 
treasures.  Why  doth  he  give  his  grace  to  some  sooner,  to  some 
later  ?  some  are  inspired  in  their  infancy,  others  not  till  a  fall  age, 
and  after ;  some  not  till  they  have  fallen  into  some  gross  sin,  as  Paul ; 
some  betimes,  that  they  may  do  him  service:  others  later,  as  the 
thief  upon  the  cross,  and  presently  snatcheth  them  out  of  the  world  ? 
Some  are  weaker,  some  stronger  in  nature,  some  more  beautiftd  and 
lovely,  others  more  uncomely  and  sluggish.  It  is  so  in  supematu- 
rals.  What  reason  is  there  lor  this,  but  his  own  will?  This  is  in- 
stead of  all  that  can  be  assigned  on  the  part  of  Gk)d.  He  is  the  free 
disposer  of  his  own  goods,  and  as  a  Father  may  give  a  greater  portion 
to  one  child  liian  to  another.  And  what  reason  of  complaint  is  there 
against  God?  may  not  a  toad  complain  that  God  did  not  make  it 
a  man,  and  give  it  a  portion  of  reason  ?  or  a  fly  complain  that  God 
did  not  make  it  an  angel,  and  give  it  a  garment  of  light ;  had  they 
but  any  spark  of  understanding ;  as  well  as  man  complain  that  God 
did  not  give  him  grace  as  well  as  another?  Unless  he  sincerely  de- 
sired it,  and  then  was  denied  it,  he  might  complain  of  God,  though 
not  as  a  sovereign,  yet  as  a  promiser  of  grace  to  them  that  ask  it. 
God  doth  not  render  his  sovereignty  formidable ;  he  shuts  not  up 
his  throne  of  grace  from  any  that  seek  him ;  he  invites  man ;  his 
arms  are  open,  and  the  sceptre  stretched  out ;  and  no  man  continues 
under  the  arrest  of  his  lusts,  but  he  that  is  unwilling  to  be  other- 
wise, and  such  a  one  hath  no  reason  to  complain  of  God. 

8.  His  sovereignty  is  manifest  in  disposing  the  means  of  grace  to 
some,  not  to  all.  He  hath  caused  the  sun  to  shine  bright  in  one 
place,  while  he  hath  left  others  benighted  and  deluded  by  the  devil's 
oracles.  Why  do  the  evangelical  dews  Ml  in  this  or  that  place,  and 
not  in  another  ?  Why  was  the  gospel  published  in  Bome  so  soon, 
and  not  in  Tartary  ?  Why  hath  it  oeen  extinguished  in  some  places, 
as  soon  almost  as  it  had  been  kindled  in  them  ?  Why  hath  one 
place  been  honored  with  the  beams  of  it  in  one  age,  and  beeu 
covered  with  darkness  the  next  ?  One  country  hath  been  made  a 
sphere  for  this  star,  that  directs  to  Christ,  to  move  in ;  and  after- 
wards it  hath  been  taken  away,  and  placed  in  another ;  sometimes 
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more  clearly  it  hath  shone,  sometimes  more  darkly,  in  the  same 
place ;  what  is  the  reason  of  this  ?  It  is  true  something  of  it  may  be 
referred  to  the  justice  of  God,  but  much  more  to  the  sovereignty  of 
God.  That  the  gospel  is  published  later,  and  not  sooner,  the  apostle 
tell  us  is  "according  to  the  commandment  of  the  everlasting  Grod" 
(Rom.  xvi.  26). 

(1.)  The  means  of  grace,  after  the  families  from  Adam  became  dis- 
tinct, were  never  granted  to  all  the  world.  After  that  fatal  breach  in 
Adam's  &mily  by  the  death  of  Abel,  and  Cain's  separation,  we  read 
not  of  the  means  of  grace  continued  among  Cain's  posterity ;  it  seems 
to  be  continued  in  Adam's  sole  family,  ana  not  puolished  in  societies 
till  the  time  of  Seth.  "  Then  began  men  to  call  upon  the  name  of 
the  Lord"  (Gen.  iv.  26).  It  was  continued  in  that  family  till  the 
deluge,  which  was  1523  years  after  the  creation,  according  to  some, 
or  1656  years,  according  to  others.  After  that,  when  the  world  de- 
generated, it  was  communicated  to  Abraham,  and  settled  in  the  pos- 
terity that  descended  from  Jacob  ;  though  he  left  not  the  world  with- 
out a  witness  of  himself,  and  some  sprinklings  of  revelations  in  other 
parts,  as  appears  by  the  Book  of  Job,  and  the  discourses  of  his 
friends. 

(2.)  The  Jews  had  this  privilege  granted  them  above  other  nations, 
to  have  a  clearer  revelation  of  God.  God  separated  them  from  all 
the  world  to  honor  them  with  the  depositum  of  his  oracles  (Rom.  iiL 
2) :  "  To  them  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God."  In  which  re* 
gard  all  other  nations  are  said  to  be  "  without  God"  (Eph.  ii.  12),  as 
Being  destitute  of  so  great  a  privilege.  The  Spirit  blew  in  Canaan 
when  the  lands  about  it  felt  not  the  saving  breath  of  it.  "  He  hath 
not  dealt  so  with  any  nation ;  and  as  for  his  judgments,  they  have 
aot  known  them"  (Ps,  cxlvii.  20).  The  rest  had  no  warnings  from 
the  prophets,  no  dictates  from  heaven,  but  what  they  had  by  the  light 
of  nature,  the  view  of  the  works  of  creation,  and  the  administration 
of  Providence,  and  what  remained  among  them  of  some  ancient  tradi- 
tions derived  from  Noah,  which,  in  tract  of  time,  were  much  de&ced. 
We  read  but  of  one  Jonah  sent  to  Nineveh,  but  frequent  alarms  to 
the  Israelites  by  a  multitude  of  prophets  commissioned  by  God.  It 
is  true,  the  door  of  the  Jewish  church  was  open  to  what  proselytes 
would  enter  themselves,  and  embrace  their  religion  and  worship ; 
but  there  was  no  public  proclamation  made  in  the  world  ;  only  God, 
by  his  miracles  in  their  deliverapce  from  Egypt  (which  could  not  but 
be  famous  among  all  the  neighbor  nations),  declared  them  to  be 
a  people  favored  by  heaven :  but  the  tradition  from  Adam  and  Noah 
i\ds  not  publicly  revived  by  God  in  other  parts,  and  raised  from  that 
gidve  of  forgetmlness  wherein  it  had  lain  so  long  buried.  Was  there 
any  reason  in  them  for  this  indulgence  ?  God  might  have  been  as 
liberal  to  any  other  nation,  yea,  to  all  the  nations  in  the  world,  if  it 
had  been  his  sovereign  pleasure :  any  other  people  were  as  fit  to  be 
entrusted  with  his  oracles,  and  be  subjects  for  nis  worship,  as  that 
people  •,  yet  all  other  nations,  till  the  rejection  of  the  Jews,  because 
of  theii  rejection  of  Christ,  were  strangers  from  the  covenant  of 
promise.  These  people  were  part  of  the  common  mass  of  the  world : 
they  hacr  no  prerogative  in  nature  above  Adam's  posterity.     Were 
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ihcy  the  extract  of  an  innocent  part  of  his  loins,  and  all  the  other 
nations  drained  out  of  his  putrefaction  ?  Had  the  blood  of  Abraham, 
from  whom  they  were  more  immediately  descended,  any  more  pre- 
cious tincture  than  the  rest  of  mankind  ?  They,  as  well  as  other 
nations,  were  made  of  "  one  blood"  (Acts  xvii.  26) ;  and  that  cor- 
rupted both  in  the  spring  and  in  the  rivulets.  Were  they  better  than 
other  nations,  when  God  first  drew  them  out  of  their  slavery  ?  We 
have  Joshua's  authority  for  it,  that  they  had  complied  with  the  Egypt- 
ian idolatry,  "and  served  other  gods,"  in  that  place  of  their  servi- 
tude (Josh.  xxiv.  14).  Had  they  had  an  abhorrency  of  the  supersti- 
tion of  Egypt,  while  they  remained  there,  they  could  not  so  soon 
have  erected  a  golden  calf  for  worship,  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptian 
idols.  All  the  rest  of  mankind  had  as  inviting  reasons  to  present 
God  with,  as  those  people  had.  God  might  have  granted  the  same 
privilege  to  all  the  world,  as  well  as  to  them,  or  denied  it  them,  and 
endowed  all  the  rest  of  the  world  with  his  statutes :  but  the  enrich- 
ing such  a  small  company  of  people  with  his  Divine  showers,  and 
leaving  the  rest  of  the  world  as  a  barren  wilderness  in  spirituals,  can 
be  placed  upon  no  other  account  originally  than  that  of  his  unacicount- 
able  sovereignty,  of  his  love  to  them  :  there  was  nothing  in  them  to 
merit  such  high  titles  from  God  as  his  first-bom,  his  peculiar  treas- 
ure, the  apple  of  his  eye.  He  disclaims  any  righteousness  in  them, 
and  speaks  a  word  sufficient  to  damp  puch  thoughts  in  them,  by 
charging  them  with  their  wickedness,  while  he  "  loaded  them  with 
his  benefits"  (Deut  ix.  4,  6).  The  Lord  "jgives  thee  not"  this  land 
for  "  thy  righteousness ;"  for  thou  art  a  stiff-necked  people.  It  was 
an  act  of  God's  free  pleasure  to  "  choose  them  to  be  a  people  to  him- 
self" (Deut.  vii.  6). 

(3.)  God  afterwards  rejected  the  Jews,  gave  them  up  to  the  hard- 
ness of  their  hearts,  and  spread  the  gospel  among  the  &entiles.  He 
hath  cast  off  the  children  of  the  kingdom,  those  that  had  been  en- 
rolled for  his  subjects  for  many  ages,  who  seemed,  by  their  descent 
jfrom  Abraham,  to  have  a  right  to  the  privileges  of  Abraham  ;  and 
called  men  from  the  east  and  from  the  west,  from  the  darkest  cor- 
ners in  the  world,  to  "  sit  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  i.  e,  to  partake  with  them  of  the  promises 
of  the  gospel  (Matt.  viii.  11).  The  people  that  were  accounted  ac- 
cursed by  the  Jews  enjoy  the  means  of  grace,  which  have  been  hid 
from  those  that  were  once  dignified  this  1600  years ;  that  they  have 
neither  ephod,  nor  teraphim,  nor  sacrifice,  nor  any  true  worship  of 
God  among  them  (Hos.  iii.  4).  Why  he  should  not  give  them  grace 
to  acknowledge  and  own  the  person  of  the  Messiah,'  to  whom  he  had 
made  the  promises  of  him  for  so  many  successive  ages,  but  let  their 
"  heart  be  fat,"  and  "  their  ears  heavy  (Isa.  vi.  10^  r — ^why  the  gos- 
pel at  length,  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  should  be  presented  to 
the  Gentiles,  not  by  chance,  but  pursuant  to  the  resolution  and  pre- 
diction of  God,  declared  by  the  prophets  that  it  should  be  so  in  time  ? 
— why  he  should  let  so  many  hundreds  of  years  pass  over,  after  the 
world  was  peopled,  and  let  the  nations  all  that  while  soak  in  their 
idolatrous  customs  ? — ^why  he  should  not  call  the  Gentiles  without 
rejecting  the  Jews,  and  bind  them  both  up  together  in  the  bundle  of 
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life  ? — 'whj  he  should  acquaint  some  people  with  it  a  little  after  the 
publishing  it  in  Jerusalera,  by  the  descent  of  the  Spirit,  and  others 
not  a  long  time  after  ? — some  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  enjoyed 
it ;  others  have  it  not,  as  those  in  America,  till  the  last  age  of  the 
world ; — can  h6  referred  to  nothing  but  his  sovereign  pleasure.  What 
merit  can  be  discovered  in  the  Gentiles  ?  There  is  something  of  jus- 
tice in  the  case  of  the  Jews'  rejection,  nothing  but  sovereignty  in  the 
Gentiles'  reception  into  the  church.  If  the  Jews  were  bad,  the  Gen- 
tiles were  in  some  sort  worse :  the  Jews  owned  the  one  true  God, 
without  mixture  of  idols,  though  they  owned  not  the  Messiah  in  hia 
appearance,  which  they  did  in  a  promise ;  but  the  Gentiles  owned 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Some  tell  us,  it  was  for  the  merit  of 
some  of  their  ancestors.  How  comes  the  means  of  grace,  then,  to 
be  taken  from  the  Jew,  who  had  (if  any  people  ever  had)  meritori- 
ous ancestors  for  a  plea?  Jf  the  merit  of  some  of  their  former  pro- 
genitors were  the  cause,  what  was  the  reason  the  debt  due  to  their 
merit  was  not  paid  to  their  immediate  progeny,  or  to  themselves,  but 
to  a  posterity  so  distant  from  them,  and  so  abominably  depra\Eed  as 
the  Gentile  world  was  at  the  day  of  the  gospel-sun  striking  mto' their 
horizon  ?  What  merit  might  be  in  their  ancestors  (if  any  could  be 
supposed  in  the  most  refined  rubbish),  it  was  so  little  for  themselves, 
that  no  oil  could  be  spared  out  of  their  lamps  for  others.  What 
merit  their  ancestors  might  have,  might  be  forfeited  by  the  succeed- 
ing generations.  It  is  ordinarily  seen,  that  what  honor  a  father  de- 
serves in  a  state  for  public  service,  may  be  lost  by  the  son,  forfeited 
by  treason,  and  himself  attainted.  Oi:  was  it  out  of  a  foresight  that 
the  Gentiles  would  embrace  it,  and  the  Jews  reject  it ;  that  the  Gen- 
tiles would  embrace  it  in  one  place,  and  not  in  another  ?  How  did 
God  foresee  it,  but  in  hia  own  grace,  which  he  was  resolved  to  dis- 
play in  one,  not  in  another  ?  It  must  be  then  still  resolved  into  hia 
sovereign  pleasure.  Or  did  he  foresee  it  in  their  wills  and  nature  ? 
What,  were  they  not  aU  one  common  dross  ?  Was  any  part  of  Adam, 
by  nature,  better  than  another  ?  How  did  God  foresee  that  which 
was  not,  nor  could  be,  without  his  pleasure  to  give  ability,  and  grace 
to  receive  ?  Well,  then,  what  reason  but  the  sovereign  pleasure  of 
God  can  be  alleged,  why  Christ  forbade  the  apostles,  at  their  first 
commission,  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles  (Matt.  x.  15),  but,  at  the  sec- 
ond and  standing  commission,  orders  them  to  preach  to  "every  crea- 
ture ?"  Why  did  he  put  a  demur  to  the  resolutions  of  Paul  and 
Timothy,  to  impart  light  to  Bithynia,  or  order  them  to  go  into  Mace- 
donia ?  Was  that  country  more  worthy  upon  whom  lav  a  great 
part  of  the  blood  of  the  world  shed  in  Alexander's  time  (Acts  xvL 
6,  7,  9, 10)  ?  Why  should  Corazin  and  Bethsaida  enjoy  those  means 
that  were  not  granted  to  the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians,  who  might  prob- 
ably have  sooner  reached  out  their  arms  to  welcome  it  (Matt.  xL  21)? 
Why  should  God  send  the  gospel  into  our  island,  and  cause  it  to 
flourish  so  long  here,  and  not  send  it,  or  continue  it,  in  the  furthest 
eastern  parts  of  the  world  ?  Why  should  the  very  profession  of 
Cliristianity  possess  so  smaU  a  compass  of  ground  in  the  world,  but 
five  parts  m  thirty,  the  Mahometans  holding  six  parts,  and  the  other 
nineteen  overgrown  with  Paganism,  where  either  tne  gospel  waf 
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never  planted,  or  else  since  rooted  up  ?  To  whom  will  you  refei 
this,  but  to  the  same  cause  our  Saviour  doth  the  revelation  of  the 
gospel  to  babes,  and  not  to  the  wise — even  to  his  Father  ?  "  For  so 
It  seemed  good  in  thy  si^ht"  (Matt  xi.  25,  26) ;  "  For  so  was  thy 
good  pleasure  before  thee'^'  (as  m  the  original) ;  it  is  at  his  pleasure 
whether  he  will  give  any  a  clear  revelation  of  his  gospel,  or  leave 
them  only  to  the  light  of  nature.  He  could  have  kept  up  the  first 
beam  of  the  gospel  in  the  promise  in  all  nations  among  the  aposta- 
iiies  of  Adanrs  posterity,  or  renewed  it  in  all  nations  when  it  began 
to  be  darkened,  as  well  as  he  first  published  it  to  Adam  after  his  fall ; 
but  it  was  his  sovereign  pleasure  to  permit  it  to  be  obscured  in  one 
place,  and  to  keep  it  lighted  in  another. 

4.  His  sovereignty  is  manifest  in  the  various  influences  of  the 
means  of  grace.  He  saith  to  these  waters  of  the  sanctuary,  as  to  the 
floods  of  tne  sea,  "  Hitherto  you  shall  go,  and  no  forther."  Some- 
times they  wash  away  the  filth  of  the  flesh  and  outward  man,  but 
not  that  of  the  spirit;  the  gospel  spiritualizeth  some,  and  only 
moralizeth  others ;  some  are  by  the  power  of  it  struck  down  to  con- 
viction, but  not  raised  up  to  conversion ;  some  have  only  the  gleams 
of  it  in  their  consciences,  and  others  >more  powerful  flashes ;  some 
remain  in  their  thick  darkness  under  the  beaming  of  the  gospel  every 
day  in  their  face,  and  after  a  long  insensibleness  are  roused  by  its 
hght  and  warmth  ;  sometimes  there  is  such  a  powerful  breath  in  it, 
that  it  levels  the  haughty  imaginations  of  men,  and  lays  them  at  its 
feet  that  before  strutted  against  it  in  the  pride  of  their  heart.  The 
foundation  of  this  is  not  in  the  gospel  itself,  which  is  always  the 
same,  nor  in  the  ordinances,  which  are  channels  as  sound  at  one 
time  as  at  another,  but  Divine  sovereignty  that  ^irits  them  as  he 
pleaseth,  and  "  blows  when  and  where  it  lists."  it  has  sometimes 
conquered  its  thousands  (Acts,  ii.  41) ;  at  another  time  scarce  its  tens ; 
sometimes  the  harvest  hath  been  great,  when  the  laborers  have  been 
but  few ;  at  another  time  it  hath  been  small,  when  the  laborers  have 
been  many ;  sometimes  whole  sheaves ;  at  another  time  scarce  glean- 
ings. The  evangelical  net  hath  been  sometimes  full  at  a  cast,  and  at 
every  cast ;  at  another  time  many  have  labored  all  night,  and  day 
too,  and  catched  nothing  (Acts,  ii.  47) :  "  The  Lord  added  to  the 
church  daily."  The  gospel  chariot  doth  not  always  return  with  cap- 
tives chained  to  the  sides  of  it,  but  sometimes  blurred  and  reproach- 
ed, wearing  the  marks  of  hell's  spite,  instead  of  imprintmg  the 
marks  of  its  own  beauty.  In  Corinth  it  triumphed  over  many 
people  (Acts,  xviii.  10) ;  m  Athens  it  is  mocked,  and  gathers  but  a 
few  clusters  (Acts,  xvii.  32,  34).  Qod  keeps  the  key  of  the  heart, 
as  well  as  of  the  womb.  The  apostles  haa  a  power  of  publishing 
Ihe  gospel,  and  working  miracles,  but  under  the  Divine  conduct ;  it 
was  an  instrumentality  durante  bene  placito,  and  as  God  saw  it  con- 
venient* Miracles  were  not  upon  every  occasion  allowed  to  them 
to  be  wrought,  nor  success  upon  every  administration  granted  to 
them ;  God  sometimes  lent  them  the  key,  but  to  take  out  no  more 
treasure  than  was  allotted  to  them.  There  is  a  variety  in  the  time  of 
gospel  operation ;  some  rise  out  of  their  graves  of  sin,  and  beds  of 
duggishness,  at  ihe  first  appearance  of  this  sun ;  others  lie  snorting 
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longer.  Why  doth  not  God  spirit  it  at  one  season  as  well  as  at 
another,  but  set  his  distinct  periods  of  time,  but  because  he  will  show 
his  absolute  freedom  ?  And  do  we  not  sometimes  experiment  that 
after  the  most  solemn  preparations  of  the  heart,  we  are  frustrated  of 
those  incomes  we  expected  ?  Perhaps  it  was  because  we  thought 
Divine  returns  were  due  to  our  preparations,  and  God  stops  up  the 
channel,  and  we  return  drier  than  we  came,  that  God  may  confute 
our  false  opinion,  and  preserve  the  honor  of  his  own  sovereignty. 
Sometimes  we  leap  with  John  Baptist  in  the  womb  at  the  appear- 
ance of  Christ ;  sometimes  we  lie  upon  a  lazy  bed  when  he  knocks 
from  heaven ;  sometimes  the  fleece  is  dry,  and  sometimes  wet,  and 
God  withholds  to  drop  down  his  dew  of  the  morning  upon  it  The 
dews  of  his  word,  as  well  as  the  droppings  of  the  clouds,  belong  to 
his  royalty;  light  will  not  shine  into  the  heart,  though  it  shine  round 
about  us,  without  the  sovereign  order  of  that  God  "  who  command- 
ed light  to  shine  out  of  the  darkness"  of  the  chaos  (2  Cor.  iv.  6). 
And  is  it  not  seen  also  in  regard  of  the  refreshing  influences  of  the 
word?  sometimes  the  strongest  arguments,  and  clearest  promises^ 
prevail  nothing  towards  the  quelling  black  and  despairiifg  imagi- 
nations ;  when,  afterwards,  we  have  found  them  frighted  away 
by  an  unexpected  word,  that  seemed  to  have  less  virtue  in  it  itself 
than  any  that  passed  in  vain  before  it.  The  reasonings  of  wisdom 
have  dropped  down  like  arrows  against  a  brazen  waJl,  when  the 
speech  of  a  weaker  person  hath  found  an  efficacy.  It  is  Go(J  by  his 
sovereignty  spirits  one  word  and  not  another ;  sometimes  a  secret 
word  comes  in,  which  was  not  thought  of  before,  as  dropped  from 
heaven,  and  gives  a  refreshing,  when  emptiness  was  found  in  all  the 
rest.  One  word  from  the  lips  of  a  sovereign  prince  is  a  greater  cordial 
than  all  the  harangues  of  subjects  without  it ;  what  is  the  reason  of 
this  variety,  but  that  God  would  increase  the  proofs  of  his  own  sover- 
eignty ?  that  as  it  was  a  part  of  his  dominion  to  create  the  beauty 
of  a  world,  so  it  is  no  less  to  create  the  peace  as  well  as  the  grace  of 
the  heart  (Isa.  Ivii.  19):  "  I  create  the  mxit  of  the  lips,  peace."  Let 
us  learn  from  hence  to  have  adoring  thoughts  of,  not  murmuring 
fancies  against,  the  sovereignty  of  God;  to  acknowledge  it  with 
thankfulness  in  what  we  have ;  to  implore  it  with  a  holy  submission 
in  what  we  want.  To  own  God  as  a  sovereign  in  a  way  of  depend- 
ence, is  the  way  to  be  owned  by  him  as  subjects  in  a  way  of  favor. 

5.  His  sovereignty  is  manifested  in  giving  a  greater  measure  of 
knowledge  to  some  than  to  others.  What  parts,  gifts,  excellency  of 
nature,  any  have  above  others,  are  God's  donative ;  "  He  gives  wis- 
dom to  the  wise,  and  knowledge  to  them  that  know  understanding'' 
(Dan.  ii.  21) ;  wisdom,  the  habit,  and  knowledge,  the  right  use  of  it 
in  discerning  the  right  nature  of  objects,  and  the  fitness  of  meani 
conducing  to  the  end ;  all  is  but  a  beam  of  Divine  light ;  and  the 
different  degrees  of  knowledge  in  one  man  above  another,  are  the 
effects  of  his  sovereign  pleasure.  He  enlightens  not  the  minds  of 
all  men  to  know  every  part  of  his  will ;  one  "  eats  with  a  doubtful 
conscience,"  another  m  "  faith,"  without  any  staggering  (Rom.  xiv. 
2).  Peter  had  a  desire  to  keep  up  circumcision,  not  fully  understand- 
ing the  mind  of  God  in  the  abolition  of  the  Jewish  ceremonies; 
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wbile  Paul  was  clear  in  the  truth  of  that  doctrine.  A  thought  comes 
into  our  mind  that,  like  a  sunbeam,  makes  a  Scripture  truth  visible 
in  a  moment,  which  before  we  were  poring  upon  without  any  suc- 
cess ;  this  is  from  his  pleasure.  One  in  the  pnmitive  times  had  the 
gift  of  knowledge,  another  of  wisdom,,  one  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
another  of  tongues,  one  the  gift  of  healing,  another  that  of  discern- 
ing spirits ;  why  this  gift  to  one  man,  and  not  to  another  ?  Why 
such  a  distribution  in  several  subjects  ?  Because  it  is  his  sovereign 
pleasure.  "  The  Spirit  divides  to  every  man  severally  as  he  will" 
(l  Cor.  xii.  11).  Why  doth  he  give  fiezaleel  and  Aholiab  the  gift 
of  engraving,  and  making  curious  works  for  the  tabernacle  (Exoi 
xxxi  3),  and  not  others:  Why  doth  he  bestow  the  treasures  of 
evangelical  knowledge  upon  the  meanest  of  earthen  vessels,  the  poor 
Galileans,  and  neglect  the  Pharisees,  stored  with  the  knowledge  tx)th 
of  naturals  and  morals  ?  Why  did  he  give  to  some,  and  not  to 
others,  "  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?"  (Matt, 
xiii.  11.)  The  reason  is  implied  in  the  words,  "  Because  it  was  the 
mystery  of  his  kingdom,"  and  therefore  was  the  act  of  his  sover- 
eignty. How  would  it  be  a  kingdom  and  monarchy  if  the  govern- 
or of  it  were  bound  to  do  what  he  did  ?  It  is  to  l>e  resolved  only 
into  the  sovereign  right  of  propriety  of  his  own  goods,  that  he  fur- 
nisheth  babes  with  a  stock  of  knowledge,  and  leaves  the  wise  and 
prudent  empty  of  it  (Hatt  xi.  26) :  "  Even  so.  Father :  for  so  it 
seemed  good  in  thy  signt."  Why  did  he  not  reveal  his  mind  to  Eli, 
a  grown  man,  and  in  the  highest  office  in  the  Jewish  church,  but 
open  it  to  Samuel,  a  stripling?  why  did  the  Lord  go  from  the  one  to 
the  other  ?  Because  his  motion  depends  upon  his  own  will.  Some 
are  of  so  dull  a  constitution,  that  they  are  incapable  of  any  impites- 
sion,  like  rocks  too  hard  for  a  stamp ;  others  like  water ;  you  may 
stamp  what  you  please,  but  it  vanisneth  as  soon  as  the  seal  is  re- 
moved. It  IS  God  forms  men  as  he  pleaseth :  some  have  parts  to 
govern  a  kingdom,  others  scarce  brains  to  conduct  their  own  aftiairs ; 
one  is  fit  to  rule  men,  and  another  scarce  fit  to  keep  swine ;  some 
have  capacious  souls  in  crazy  and  deformed  bodies,  others  contracted 
spirits  and  heavier  minds  in  a  richer  and  more  beautiful  case.  Why 
are  not  all  stones  alike  ?  some  have  a  more  sparkling  light,  as  gems, 
more  orient  than  pebbles ; — some  are  stars  of  first,  and  others  of  a 
less  magnitude ;  others  as  mean  as  glow-worms,  a  slimy  lustre :— it 
is  because  he  is  the  sovereign  Disposer  of  what  belongs  to  him  ;  and 
gives  here,  as  well  as  at  the  resurrection,  to  one  "a  glory  of  the  sun;" 
to  another  that  of  the  "  moon ;"  and  to  a  third  a  less,  resembling 
that  of  a  "  star"  (1  Oor.  xv.  40).  And  this  God  may  do  by  the 
same  right  of  dominion,  as  he  exercised  when  he  endowed  som^ 
kinds  of  creatures  with  a  greater  perfection  than  others  in  their  na- 
ture. Why  may  he  not  as  well  garnish  one  man  with  a  greater 
proportion  of  gifts,  as  make  a  man  differ  in  excellency  from  the  na- 
ture of  a  beast  ?  or  frame  angels  to  a  more  purely  spiritual  nature 
than  a  man  ?  or  make  one  angel  a  cherubim  or  seraphim,  with  a 
greater  measure  of  light  than  another?  Though  the  foundation  of 
this  is  his  dominion,  yet  his  wisdom  is  not  uninterested  in  his  sover- 
eign disposal ;  he  ganiisheth  those  with  a  greater  ability  whom  be 
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intends  for  greater  service,  than  those  that  he  intends  for  less,  or 
none  at  all ;  as  an  artificer  bestows  more  labor,  and  carves  a  more 
excellent  figure  upon  those  stones  that  he  designs  for  a  more  honor- 
able place  in  the  onilding.  But  though  the  intending  this  or  Ihat 
man  for  service  be  the  motive  of  laying  in  a  greater  provision  in 
him  than  in  others,  yet  still  it  is  to  be  referred  to  his  sovereignty, 
since  that  first  act  of  culhng  him  out  for  such  an  end  was  the  firuit 
solely  of  his  sovereign  pleasure :  as  when  he  resolved  to  make  a  crea* 
ture  actively  to  glor^  him,  in  wisdom  he  must  give  him  reason ;  yet 
the  making  such  a  creature  was  an  act  of  his  absolute  dominion. 

6.  His  sovereignty  is  manifest  in  the  calling  some  to  a  more  spe- 
cial service  in  their  generation.  God  settles  some  in  immediate 
offices  of  his  service,  and  perpetuates  them  in  those  offices,  with  a 
neglect  of  others,  who  seem  to  have  a  greater  pretence  to  them. 
Moses  was  a  great  suffisrer  for  Israel,  the  solicitor  for  them  in  Egypt^' 
and  the  conductor  of  them  from  Egypt  to  Canaan ;  yet  he  was  not 
chosen  to  the  high  priesthood,  but  that  was  an  office  settled  upon 
Aaron,  and  his  posterity  after  him,  in  a  lineal  descent ;  Moses  was 
onlv  pitched  upon  for  the  present  rescue  of  the  captived  Israelites, 
ana  to  be  the  instrument  of  Divine  miracles ;  but  notwithstanding 
all  the  success  he  had  in  his  conduct,  his  faithfulness  in  his  employ- 
ment, and  the  transcendent  &miliarity  he  had  with  the  great  Kuler 
of  the  world,  his  posterity  were  left  in  the  common  level  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi,  without  any  special  mark  of  digni^  upon  them  above  the 
rest  for  all  the  services  of  that  great  man.  Why  Moses  for  a  tem- 
porary magistrate,  Aaron  for  a  perpetual  priestnood,  above  all  the 
rest  of  the  Israelites?  hath  httle  reason  but  the  absolute  pleasure  of 
Ck)d,  who  distributes  his  employments  as  he  pleaseth ;  and  as  a 
master  orders  his  servant  to  do  the  noblest  work,  and  another  to 
labor  in  baser  offices,  according  to  his  pleasure.  Why  doth  he  call 
out  David,  a  shepherd,  to  sway  the  Jewish  sceptre,  aoove  the  rest 
of  the  brothers,  that  had  a  fairer  appearance,  ana  had  been  bred  in 
arms,  and  inured  to  the  toils  ana  watchings  of  a  camp  ?  Why 
should  Mary  be  the  mother  of  Christ,  and  not  some  other  of  the 
same  family  of  David,  of  a  more  splendid  birth,  and  a  nobler  educa* 
tion  ?  Though  some  other  reasons  may  be  rendered,  yet  that  which 
affi)rds  the  greatest  acquiescence,  is  the  sovereign  will  of  Grod.  Why 
did  Chrfet  choose  out  of  the  meanest  of  the  people  the  twelve 
apostles,  to  be  heralds  of  his  grace  in  Judea,  and  other  parts  of  the 
world ;  and  afterwards  select  Paul  before  Cfamaliel,  his  in^structor, 
and  others  of  the  Jews,  as  learned  as  himself,  and  advance  him  to  be 
the  most  eminent  apostle,  above  the  heads  of  those  who  had  min- 
istered to  Christ  in  the  days  of  his  flesh  ?  Why  should  he  preserve 
eleven  of  those  he  first  called  to  propagate  and  enlarge  his  kmgdom^ 
and  leave  the  other  to  the  employment  of  shedding  his  blood  r 
Why,  in  the  times  of  our  reformation,  he  should  choose  a  Luther 
out  of  a  monastery,  and  leave  others  in  their .  superstitious  nastiness, 
to  perish  in  the  traditions  of  their  fathers  ?  Why  set  up  Calvin,  as 
a  bulwark  of  the  gospel,  and  let  others  as  learned  as  himself 
wallow  in  the  sink  of  popery  ?  It  is  his  pleasure  to  do  bo.  The 
potter  hath  power  to  separate  this  part  of  the  clay  to  form  a  vessel 
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fer  a  more  public  use,  and  another  part  of  the  clay  to  form  a 
vessel  for  a  more  private  one.  God  takes  the  meanest  clay  to 
form  the  most  excellent  and  hcmorable  vessels  in  his  house.  As 
he  formed  man,  that  was  to  govern  the  creatoies'  of  the  same  clay 
and  earth  whereof  the  beasts  were  formed,  and  not  of  that  nobler 
element  of  water,  which  gave  birth  to  the  fish  and  birds :  so  he 
forms  some,  that  are  to  do  him  the  greatest  service,  of  the  meanest 
materials,  to  manifest  the  absolute  right  of  hia  dominion. 

7.  His  sovereignty  is  manifest  in  me  bestowing  much  wealth  and 
honor  upon  some,  and  not  vouchsafing  it  to  the  more  industrious 
labors  and  attempts  of  others.  Some  are  abased,  and  others  are 
elevated ;  some  are  enriched,  and  others  impoverished ;  some  scarce 
feel  any  cross,  and  others  scarce  feel  any  comfort  in  their  whole 
lives ;  some  sweat  and  toil,  and  what  they  labor  for  runs  out  of 
their  reach ;  others  sit  still,  and  what  they  wish  for  fi^lls  into  their 
lap.  One  of  the  same  clay  hath  a  diadem  to  beautify  his  head,  and 
another  wants  a  covering  to  protect  him  from  the  weather.  One 
hath  a  stately  palace  to  lodge  m,  and  another  is  scarce  master  of  a 
cottage  where  to  lay  his  head.  A  sceptre  is  put  into  one  man's 
hand,  and  a  spade  into  another's;  a  rich  purple  gamisheth  one 
man's  body,  wnile  another  wraps  himself  in  dunghill  rags.  The 
poverty  of  some,  and  the  wealth  of  others,  is  an  efltect  of  the  Di/ine 
sovereignty,  whence  God  is  said  to  be  the  Maker  of  the  "  poor  as 
well  as  the  rich"  (Prov.  xxii.  2),  not  only  of  their  persons,  but  of 
their  conditions.  The  earth,  and  the  fulness  thereof  is  his  propriety ; 
and  he  hath  as  much  a  right  as  Joseph  had  to  bestow  changes  oi 
raiment  upon  what  Benjamins  he  please.  There  is  an  election  to  a 
greater  degree  of  worldly  felicitv,  as  there  is  an  election  of  some  to 
a  greater  degree  of  supematoral  grace  and  glorv:  as  lie  makes  it 
"rain  upon  one  city,  and  not  upon  another"  (Amos  iv.  7),  so  he 
causeth  prosperity  to  distil  upon  the  head  of  one  and  not  upon; 
another;  crowning  some  with  earthly  blessings,  while  he  crosseth 
others  with  continual  afflictions :  for  he  speaks  of  himself  as  a  great 
proprietor  of  the  com  that  nourisheth  us,  and  the  wine  that  cheers 
us,  and  the  wood  that  warm  us  (Ho&  ii*  8,  9) :  "I  will  take  away," 
not  your  com  and  wine,  but  "  my  com,  my  wine,  my  wool."  His 
right  to  dispose  of  the  goods  of  every  particular  person  is  unques* 
tionable.  He  can  take  away  from  one,  and  pass  over  the  propriety 
to  another.  Thus  he  devolved  the  right  of  the  Egyptian  jewels  to 
the  Israelites,  and  bestowed  upon  the  captives  what  before  he  had 
vouchsafed  to  the  oppressors ;  as  every  sovereign  state  demands  the 
goods  of  their  subjects  for  the  public  advantage  in  a  case  of  exi* 

fency,  though  none  of  that  wealth  was  gained  by  any  public  office, 
ut  by  their  private  industry,  and  gained  in  a  country  not  subject 
to  the  dominion  of  those  that  require  a  portion  of  them.  By  this 
right  he  changes  strangelv  the  scene  of  the  world ;  sometimes  those 
that  are  high  are  reduced  to  a  mean  and  ignominious  condition, 
those  that  are  mean  are  advanced  to  a  state  6{  plenty  and  glory. 
The  counter,  which  in  accounting  signifies  now  but  a  penny,  is 
presently  raised  up  to  signify  a  pound.  The  proud  ladies  of  Israel, 
inste»ftd  of  a  girdle  of  curious  needlework,  are  brought  to  make  use 
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of  a  cord ;  as  the  vulgar  translates  rent^  a  rag,  or  list  of  cloth  (Isa. 
iii.  2z),  and  sackcloth  for  a  stomacher  instead  of  silk.  This  is  the 
^sovereign  act  of  God,  as  he  is  Lord  of  the  world  (Pa.  Ixxv.  6,  7) : 
"  Promotion  cometh  neither  from  the  east,  nor  fix)m  the  west,  nor  from 
the  south,  but  God  is  the  Judge :  he  putteth  down  one,  and  setteth 
up  another."  He  doth  no  wrong  to  any  man,  if  he  lets  him  languish 
out  his  days  in  poverty  and  disgrace :  if  he  gives  or  takes  away, 
he  meddles  with  nothing  but  what  is  his  own  more  than  ours:  if  6e 
did  dispense  his  benefits  equally  to  all,  men  would  soon  think  it 
their  due.  The  inequality  and  changes  preserve  the  notion  of  God's 
sovereignty,  and  correct  our  natural  unmindfulness  of  it.  If  there 
were  no  changes,  God  would  not  be  feared  as  the  "  King  of  all  the 
earth"  (Ps.  Iv.  19) :  to  this  might  also  be  referred  his  investing  some 
countries  with  greater  riches  in  their  bowels,  and  on  the  surface ; 
the  disposing  some  of  the  fruitiul  and  pleasant  regions  of  Canaan 
or  Italy,  while  he  settles  others  in  the  icy  and  barren  parts  of  the 
northern  chmates. 

8.  His  sovereignty  is  manifest  in  the  times  and  seasons  of  dispens- 
ing his  goods.  He  is  Lord  of  the  times  when,  as  well  as  of 
the  goods  which,  he  doth  dispose  of  to  any  person ;  these  "  the 
Father  hath  put  in  his  own  power"  (Acts  i.  7).  As  it  was  his  sov- 
ereign pleasure  to  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel,  so  he  would  pitch 
upon  the  time  when  tc-  do  it,  and  would  not  have  his  right  invaded, 
so  much  as  by  a  question  out  of  curiosity.  This  disposing  of  op- 
portunities, in  many  things,  can  be  referred  to  nothing  else  but  his 
sovereign  pleasure.  Why  should  Christ  come  at  the  twilight  and 
evening  oi  the  world  ?  at  the  fulness,  and  not  at  the  beginning,  of 
time  ?  Why  should  he  be  from  the  infancy  of  the  world  so  long 
wrapt  up  in  a  promise,  and  not  appear  in  the  flesh  till  the  last 
times  and  gray  hairs  of  the  world,  when  so  many  persons,  in  aU 
nations,  had  been  hurried  out  of  the  world  without  any  notice  of 
such  a  Redeemer?  What  was  this  but  his  sovereign  will?  Why 
the  Gentiles  should  be  left  so  long  in  the  devil's  chains,  wallowing 
in  the  sink  of  their  abominable  superstitions,  since  God  had  declared 
his  intention  by  the  prophets  to  call  multitudes  of  them,  and  reject 
the  Jews ; — why  he  should  defer  it  so  long,  can  be  referred  to 
nothing  but  the  same  cause.  What  is  the  reason  the  veil  continues 
BO  long  upon  the  heart  of  the  Jews,  that  is  promised,  one  time  or 
other,  to  oe  taken  ofi^?  Why  doth  God  delay  the  accomplishment 
of  those  glorious  predictions  of  the  happiness  and  interest  of  that 
people  ?  Is  it  because  of  the  sin  of  their  ancestors, — ^a  reason  that 
cannot  bear  much  weight?  K  we  cast  it  upon  that  account,  their 
conversion  can  never  be  expected,  can  never  be  efiected ;  if  for  the 
sins  of  their  ancestors,  is  it  not  also  for  their  own  sins?  Do  their 
sins  grow  less  in  number,  or  less  venomous,  or  provoking  in  quality, 
by  this  delay  ?  Is  not  their  blasphemy  of  Chnst  as  maiicious,  their 
hatred  of  him  as  strong  and  rooted,  as  ever?  Do  they  not  as  much 
approve  of  the  bloody  act  of  their  ancestors,  since  so  many  ages  are 
past,  as  their  ancestors  did  applaud  it  at  the  time  of  the  execution? 
JBEave  they  not  the  same  disposition  and  will,  discovered  sufficiently 
by  the  scorn  of  Christ,  and  of  those  that  profess  his  name,  to  act  the 
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aame  thing  over  again,  were  Ohrist  now  in  the  same  state  in  the 
world,  and  they  invested  with  the  same  power  of  government  ?  If 
their  conversion  were  deferred  one  age  after  the  death  of  Christ  for 
the  sins  of  theit  preceding  ancestors,  is  it  to  be  expected  now ;  since 
the  present  generation  of  the  Jews  in  all  countries  have  the  sins  of 
those  remote,  the  succeeding,  and  their  more  immediate  ancestors, 
lying  upon  them  ?  This,  therefore,  cannot  be  the  reason ;  but  as  it 
was  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  God  to  foretell  his  intention  to  over- 
come the  stoutness  of  their  hearts,  so  it  is  his  sovereign  pleasure 
that  it  shall  not  be  performed  till  the  "  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be 
oome  in"  (Rom.  xi.  25).  As  he  is  the  Lord  of  his  own  grace,  so  he 
is  the  Lord  of  the  time  when  to  dispense  it  Why  did  God  create 
the  world  in  six  days,  which  he  could  have  erected  and  beautified 
in  a  moment  ?  Because  it  was  his  pleasure  so  to  do.  Why  did  he 
frame  the  world  when  he  did,  and  not  many  ages  before  ?  Because 
he  is  Master  of  his  own  work.  Why  did  ne  not  resolve  to  bring 
Israel  to  the  fruition  of  Canaan  till  after  four  hundred  years  ?  Why 
did  he  draw  out  their  deliverance  to  so  long  time  after  he  began  to 
attempt  it?  Why  such  a  multitude  of  plagues  upon  Pharaoh  to 
work  it,  when  he  could  have  cut  short  the  work  by  one  mortal  blow 
upon  the  tyi'ant  and  his  accomplices  ?  It  was  his  sovereign  plea- 
sure to  act  so,  though  not  without  other  reasons  intelligible  enough 
by  looking  into  the  story.  Why  doth  he  not  bring  man  to  a  perfec- 
tion of  stature  in  a  moment  after  his  birth,  but  let  him  continue  in 
a  tedious  infancy,  in  a  semblance  to  beasts,  for  the  want  of  an  exer- 
cise of  reason  ?  Why  doth  he  not  bring  this  or  that  man,  whom 
he  intends  for  service,  to  a  fitness  in  an  instant,  but  by  long  tracts  of 
study,  and  through  many  meanders  and  labyrinths  ?  Why  doth  he 
transplant  a  hopeful  person  in  his  youth  to  the  pleasures  of  another 
world,  and  let  another,  of  an  eminent  holiness,  continue  in  the 
misery  of  this,  and  wade  through  many  floods  of  jdHictions  ?  What 
can  we  chiefly  refer  aU  these  things  to  but  his  sovereign  pleasure  ? 
The  "times  are  determined  by  Goa'  (Acts,  xvii.  26). 

Thirdly,  The  dominion  of  God  ia  manifested  as  a  governor,  as  well 
as  a  lawgiver  and  proprietor. 

1.  In  disposing  of^  states  and  kingdoms.  (Ps.  Ixxv.  7) :  "  Irod  is 
Judge ;  he  puts  down  one,  lind  sets  up  another."  "  Judge"  is  to  be 
taken  not  in  the  same  sense  that  we  commonly  use  the  word,  for  a 
judicial  minister  in  a  way  of  trial,  but  for  a  governor ;  as  you  know 
the  extraordinary  governors  raised  up  among  the  Jews  were  called 
judges,  whence  one  entire  book  in  the  Old  Testament  is  so  denomi- 
nated, the  Book  of  Judges.  God  hath  a  prerogative  to  "  change 
times  and  seasons"  (Dan.  ii.  21),  i,  e.  the  revolutions  of  government, 
whereby  times  are  altered.  How  many  empires,  that  have  spread 
their  wings  over  a  great  part  of  the  world,  have  had  their  carcasses 
torn  in  pieces ;  and  unheard-of  nations  plucked  off  the  wings  of  the 
Koman  eagle,  affeer  it  had  preyed  upon  many  nations  of  the  world ; 
and  the  Macedonian  empire  was  as  the  dew  that  is  dried  up  a  short 
time  after  it  falls.^  He  erected  the  Ohjddean  monarchy,  used  Nebu- 
ebadnezzar  to  overthrow  and  punish  the  ungrateful  Jews,  and,  by  a 
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Boyereign  act,  gave  a  great  parcel  of  land  into  his  hands ;  and  vrhtfl 
he  thought  was  his  right  by  conquest,  was  God's  donative  to  him. 
You  may  read  the  charter  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  whom  he  terms  his 
servant  (Jer.  xxvii.  6) :  "  And  now  I  have  given  all  those  lands"  (the 
lands  are  mentioned  ver.  8),  "  into  the  hand£  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the 
king  of  Babylon,  my  servant:"  which  decree  he  pronounceth  after 
his  asserting  his  right  of  sovereignty  over  tl  e  whole  earth  (ver.  5). 
After  that,  he  puts  a  period  to  the  Chaldean  empire,  and  by  the  same 
sovereign  authority  decrees  Babylon  to  be  a  spoil  to  the  nations  of 
the  north  country,  and  dehvers  her  up  as  a  spoQ  to  the  Persian  (Jer. 
L  9,  10) :  and  this  for  the  manifestation  of  his  sovereign  dominion, 
that  he  was  the  Lord,  that  made  peace,  and  created  ev3  (Isa.  xlv,  6, 
7).  God  aflierwards  overthrows  that  by  the  Grecian  Alexander,  pro- 
phesied of  under  the  figure  of  a  goat,  with  "one  horn  between  his. 
eyes"  (Dan.  viii.) :  the  swift  current  of  his  victories,  as  swift  as  his 
motion,  showed  it  to  be  from  an  extraordinary  hand  of  heaven,  and 
not  either  from  the  policy  or  strength  of  the  Macedonian.  His 
strength,  in  the  prophet,  is  described  to  be  less,  being  but  one  horn 
running  against  the  Persian,  described  under  the  figure  of  a  ram  with 
two  horns :«  and  himself  acknowledged  a  Divine  motion  exciting 
him  to  that  great  attempt,  when  he  saw  Joddus,  the  high-priest,  com- 
ing out  in  his  priestly  robes,  to  meet  him  at  his  approach  to  Jeru- 
salem, whom  he  was  about  to  worship,  acknowledging  that  the  vision 
which  put  him  upon  the  Persian  war  appeared  to  him  in  such  a  garb. 
What  was  the  reason  Israel  was  rent  from  Judah,  and  both  split  into 
two  distinct  kingdoms?  Because  Eehoboam  would  not  hearken  to 
sober  and  sound  counsels,  but  follow  the  advice  of  upstarts.  What 
was  the  reason  he  did  not  hearken  to  sound  advice,  since  he  had  so 
advantageous  an  education  under  his  fether  Solomon,  the  wisest 
prince  of  the  world  ?  "  The  cause  was  from  the  Lord"  (1  Kings,  xii. 
15),  that  he  might  perform  what  he  had  before  spoke.  In  Siis  he 
acted  according  to  his  royal  word ;  but,  in  the  first  resolve,  he  acted 
as  a  sovereign  lord,  that  nad  the  disposal  of  all  nations  in  the  world. 
And  though  Ahab  had  a  numerous  posterity,  seventy  sons  to  inherit 
the  throne  afl«r  him,  yet  God  by  his  sovereign  authority  gives  them 
up  into  the  hands  of  Jehu,  who  strips  them  of  their  lives  and  hopes 
together :  not  a  man  of  them  succeeaed  in  the  throne,  but  the  crown 
is  transferred  to  Jehu  by  God's  disposal.  In  wars,  whereby  flour* 
ishing  kingdoms  are  overthrown,  God  hath  the  chief  hand ;  in  ref- 
erence to  which  it  is  observed  that,  in  the  two  prophets,  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah,  God  is  called  "  the  Lord  of  Hosts"  one  himdred  and  thirty 
times.  It  is  not  the  sword  of  the  captain,  but  the  sword  of  the  Lord, 
bears  the  first  rank ;  "  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon"  (Judges, 
vii.  18).  The  sword  of  a  conquerer  is  the  sword  of  the  Lord,  and 
receives  its  charge  and  commission  from  the  ffreat  Sovereign  (Jer. 
xlvii.  6,  7).  We  are  apt  to  confine  our  thoughts  to  second  causes, 
lay  the  fault  upon  the  miscarriages  of  persons,  the  ambition  of  the 
one,  and  the  covetousness  of  another,  and  regard  them  not  as  the 
effects  of  God's  sovereign  authority,  linking  second  causes  together 
to  serve  his  own  purpose.    The  skill  of  one  man  may  lay  open  thf 
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folly  of  a  counsellor ;  an  earthly  force  may  break  in  pieces  the  power 
of  a  mighty  prince :  but  Job,  m  his  consideration  of  those  tnings, 
refers  the  matter  higher :  ^'  He  looseth  the  bond  of  kings,  and  girdeth 
their  loins  with  a  prdle"  (Job,  xii.  18).  "  He  looseth  the  bonds  of 
kings,"  i.  e.  takes  off  the  yokes  they  lay  upon  their  subjects,  "  and 
girds  their  loins  with  a  girdle"  (a  oord^  as  the  vulgar) ;  he  lays  upon 
them  those  fetters  they  framed  for  others ;  such  a  girdle,  or  band,  as 
is  the  mark  of  captivity,  as  the  words,  ver.  19,  confirm  it :  "  He  leads 
princes  aWay  spoiled,  and  overthrows  the  mighty."  God  lifts  up 
some  to  a  great  height,  and  casts  down  others  to  a  disgraceM  ruin. 
All  those  changes  in  the  &ce  of  the  world,  the  revolutions  of  empires, 
the  desolating  and  ravaging  wars,  which  are  often  immediately  the 
birth  of  the  vice,  ambition,  and  fury  of  princes,  are  the  royal  acts  of 
God  as  Governor  of  the  world.  All  government  belongs  to  him ; 
he  is  the  Fountain  of  all  the  great  and  the  petty  dominions  in  the 
world ;  and,  therefore,  may  place  in  them  what  substitutes  and  vice- 
gerents he  pleaseth,  as  a  prince  may  remove  his  officers  at  pleasure, 
and  take  their  commissions  from  them.  The  highest  are  settled  by 
God  durante  bene  pladtaj  and  not  auamdiu  bene  se  gesserinL  Those 
princes  that  have  been  the  glory  of  their  country  have  swayed  the 
sceptre  but  a  short  time,  when  tue  more  wolvish  ones  have  remained 
longer  in  commission,  as  God  hath  seen  fit  for  the  ends  of  his  own 
sovereign  government.  Now,  by  the  revolutions  in  the  world,  and 
changes  in  governors  and  government,  God  keeps  up  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  his  sovereignty,  when  he  doth  arrest  grand  and  public 
offenders  that  wear  a  crown  by  his  providence,  and  employ  it,  by 
their  pride,  against  him  that  placed  it  there.  When  he  arraigns  sucn 
by  a  signal  hand  ftom  heaven,  he  makes  them  the  public  examples 
of  the  rights  of  his  sovereignty,  declaring  thereby,  that  the  cedars 
of  Lebanon  are  aa  much  at  his  foot,  as  the  shrubs  of  the  valley ;  that 
he  hath  as  sovereign  an  authority  over  the  throne  in  the  paJaoe,  as 
over  the  stool  in  the  cottage. 

2.  The  dominion  of  God  is  manifested  in  raising  up  and  ordering 
the  spirits  of  men  according  to  his  pleasure.  He  doth,  as  the  Father 
of  spirits,  communicate  an  influence  to  the  spirits  of  men,  as  well  as 
an  existence ;  he  puts  what  inclinations  he  pleaseth  iato  the  will, 
stores  it  with  what  habits  he  please,  whether  natural  or  supernatural, 
whereby  it  may  be  rendered  more  ready  to  act  according  to  the  Di- 
vine purpose.  The  will  of  man  is  a  finite  principle,  and  therefore 
subiect  to  Him  who  hath  an  infinite  sovereignty  over  all  things ;  and 
God,  having  a  sovereignty  over  the  will,  in  the  manner  of  its  acting, 
cauaeth  it  to  will  what  he  wills,  as  to  the  outward  act,  and  the  out- 
ward manner  of  performing  it  There  are  many  examples  of  this 
part  of  his  sovereignty.  God,  by  his  sovereign  conduct,  ordered 
Moses  a  protectoress  as  soon  as  his  parents  had  farmed  an  '*  ark  of  bul- 
rushes," wherein  to  set  him  floating  on  the  river  (Exod.  ii  3-6) :  they 
expose  him  to  the  waves,  and  the  waves  expose  him  to  the  view  oi 
Pharoah's  daughter,  whom  God,  by  his  secret  ordering  her  motion, 
had  posted  in  that  place ;  and  though  she  was  the  daughter  of  a 
prince  that  inveterately  hated  the  whole  nation,  and  had,  by  variouB 
arts,  endeavored  to  extirpate  them,  yet  Ck)d  inspires  the  royal  lady 
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with  sentiments  of  compassion  to  the  forlorn  infant,  though  she  knew 
him  to  be  one  of  the  Hebrews'  children  (ver.  6),  t.  c.  one  of  that  race 
whom  her  father  had  devoted  to  the  hands  of  the  executioner ;  yet 
God,  that  doth  by  his  sovereignty  rule  over  the  spirits  of  all  men, 
moves  her  to  take  that  infant  into  her  protection,  and  nourish  him  at 
her  own  charge,  give  him  a  liberal  education,  adopt  him  as  her  son, 
who,  in  time,  was  to  be  the  ruin  of  her  race,  and  the  saviour  of  his 
nation.  Thus  he  appointed  Cyrus  to  be  his  shepherd,  and  gave  him 
a  pastoral  spirit  for  the  restoration  of  the  city  and  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem (Isa.  xliv.  28) :  and  Isaiah  (chap.  xlv.  5)  tells  them,  in  the 
rophecy,  that  he  had  girded  him,  though  Cyrus  had  not  known 
im,  I.  e.  God  had  given  him  a  military  spirit  and  strength  for  so 
great  an  attempt,  though  he  did  not  know  that  he  was  acted  by  God 
for  those  divine  purposes.  And  when  the  time  came  for  the  house 
of  the  Lord  to  oe  rebuilt,  the  spirits  of  the  people  were  raised  up, 
not  bv  themselves,  but  by  God  (Ezra,  i.  5),  "  Whose  spirit  God  had 
raised  to  go  up ;"  and  not  only  the  spirit  of  Zerubbabel,  the  magis- 
trate, and  of  J  oshua,  the  priest,  but  the  spirit  of  all  the  people,  from 
the  highest  to  the  meanest  that  attended  nim,  were  acted  by  God  to 
strengthen  their  hands,  and  promote  the  work  (Hag.  i.  14).  The 
spirits  of  men,  even  in  those  works  which  are  naturally  desirable  to 
them,  as  the  restoration  of  the  city  and  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  was 
to  those  Jews,  are  acted  by  God,  as  the  Sovereign  over  them,  much 
more  when  the  wheels  of  men's  spirits  are  lifted  up  above  their  or- 
dinary temper  and  motion.  It  was  this  empire  of  God  good  Nehe- 
miah  regarded,  as  that  whence  he  was  to  hope  for  success ;  he  did 
not  assure  himself  so  much  of  it,  from  the  favor  he  had  with  the 
king,  nor  the  reasonableness  of  his  intended  petition,  but  the  abso- 
lute power  God  had  over  the  heart  of  that  great  monarch ;  and,  there- 
fore, he  supplicates  the  heavenly,  before  he  petitioned  the  earthly, 
throne  (Neh.  ii.  4) :  "  So  I  praved  to  the  God  of  heaven."  The 
heathens  had  some  glance  of  this ;  it  is  an  expression  that  Cicero 
hath  somewhere,  "  That  the  Eoman  commonwealth  was  rather  gov- 
erned by  the  assistance  of  the  Supreme  Divinity  over  the  hearts  of 
men,  than  by  their  own  counsels  and  management."  How  often  hath 
the  feeble  courage  of  men  been  heightened  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  stare 
death  in  the  face,  which  before  were  damped  with  the  least  thought 
or  glance  of  it  I  This  is  a  fruit  of  God's  sovereign  dominion. 
3.  The  dominion  of  God  is  manifest  in  restraining  the  furious 

Sassions  of  men,  and  putting  a  block  in  their  way.  Sometimes  God 
oth  it  by  a  remarkable  hand,  as  the  Babel  builders  were  diverted 
from  their  proud  design  by  a  sudden  confusion  of  their  language, 
and  rendering  it  unintelligible  to  one  another ;  sometimes  by  ordi- 
nary, though  unexpected,  means ;  as  when  Saul,  like  a  hawk,  was 
ready  to  prey  upon  David,  whom  he  had  hunted  as  a  partridge  upon 
the  mountains,  ne  had  another  object  presented  for  his  arms  and 
fiiry  by  the  Philistines'  sudden  invasion  of  a  part  of  his  territory  (1 
Sam.  xxiii.  26 — ^28).  But  it  is  chiefly  seen  by  an  inward  curoing 
mutinous  affections,  when  there  is  no  visible  cause.  What  reason 
but  this  can  be  rendered,  why  J;he  nations  bordering  on  Canaan,  who 
bore  no  good  will  to  tibie  Jews,',  but  rather  wished  the  whole  race  oii 
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lihem  rooted  out  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  should  not  invade  their 
country,  pillage  their  houses,  and  plunder  their  cattle,  while  they 
were  left  naked  of  any  human  defence,  the  males  being  annually 
employed  at  one  time  at  Jerusalem  in  worship ;  what  reason  can  be 
rendered,  but  an  invisible  curb  God  put  into  their  spirits?  What 
was  the  reason  not  a  man,  of  all  the  buyers  and  sellers  in  the  Tern 
pie,  should  rise  against  our  Saviour,  when,  with  a  high  hand,  he  be- 
gan to  whip  them  out,  but  a  Divine  bridle  upon  them  ?  though  it  ap« 
pears,  by  the  questioning  his  authority,  that  there  were  Jews  enough 
to  have  chased  out  him  and  his  company  (John,  ii.  16,  18).  What 
was  the  reason  that,  at  the  publishing  the  gospel  bv  the  apostles  at 
the  first  descent  of  the  Spirit,  those  that  had  used  the  Master  so  bar- 
barouslv  a  few  days  before,  were  not  all  in  a  foam  against  the  ser- 
vants, that,  by  preaching  that  doctrine,  upbraided  them  with  the  late 
murder?  Had  they  better  sentiments  of  the  Lord,  whom  they  had 
put  to  death  ?  Were  their  natures  grown  tamer,  and  their  malignity 
expelled?  No;  but  that  Sovereign  who  had  loosed  the  reins  of 
their  malicious  corruption,  to  execute  the  Master  for  the  purchase  of 
redemption,  curbed  it  from  breaking  out  against  the  servants,  to  far- 
ther the  propagation  of  the  doctrine  of  redemption.  He  that  re- 
strains the  roaring  lion  of  hell,  restrains  also  his  whelps  on  earth ; 
he  and  they  must  have  a  commission  before  they  can  put  forth  a 
finger  to  hurt,  how  malicious  soever  their  nature  and  will,  be.  Hia 
empire  reaches  over  the  malignity  of  devils,  as  well  as  the  nature  of 
beasts.  The  lions  out  of  the  den,  as  well  as  those  in  the  den,  aie 
bridled  by  him  in  favor  of  his  Daniels.  His  dominion  is  above  that 
of  principalities  and  powers ;  their  decrees  are  at  his  mercy,  whether 
they  shall  stand  or  fall ;  he  hath  a  vote  above  their  stiflfest  resolves : 
his  single  word,  IwiU,  or,  I  forbid^  outweighs  the  most  resolute  pur- 
poses of  all  the  mighty  Nrmrods  of  the  earth  in  their  rendezvouses 
and  cabals,  in  their  associations  and  counsels  (Isa.  viii.  9,  10) :  "  As- 
sociate yourselves,  0  ye  people,  and  ye  shall  be  broken  in  pieces ; 
take  counsel  together,  and  it  shall  come  to  nought."  "  When  the 
enemy  shall  come  in  like  a  flood,"  with  a  violent  and  irresistible 
force,  intending  nothing  but  ravage  and  desolation,  "  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  shall  lift  up  a  standard  against  them"  (Isa.  lix.  19),  shall 
give  a  sudden  check,  and  damp  their  spirits,  and  put  them  to  a  stand. 
When  Laban  furiously  pursued  Jacob,  with  an  mtent  to  do  him  an 
ill  turn,  God  gave  him  a  command  to  do  otherwise  (Gen.  xxxi.  24). 
Would  Laban  have  respected  that  command  any  more  than  he  did 
the  hght  of  nature  when  he  worshipped  idols,  had  not  God  exercised 
his  authority  in  inclining  his  will  to  observe  it,  or  laying  restraints 
upon  his  natural  inclinations,  or  denying  his  concourse  to  the  acting 
those  ill  intentions  he  had  entertained?  The  stilling  the  principles 
of  commotion  in  men,  and  the  noise  of  the  sea,  are  arguments  of  the 
Divine  dominion ;  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  in  the  power  of 
the  most  sovereign  prince  without  Divine  assistance :  as  no  prince 
can  command  a  calm  to  a  raging  sea,  so  no  prince  can  order  stillness 
to  a  tumultuous  people ;  they  are  both  put  together  aa  equally  parts 
of  the  Divine  prewgative  (Ps.  Ixv.  7),  which  "  stills  the  noise  ol  tha 
sea,  and  tumult  of  the  people :"  and  David  owns  God's  sovereignty 
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more  than  his  own,  "  in  subduing  the  people  under  him"  jTls.  xviiL 
47).  In  this  his  empire  is  illustrious  (Ps.  xxix.  10):  "The  Lord 
fiitteth  upon  the  floods,  yea,  the  Lord  sitteth  King  for  ever;"  a  King 
impossible  to  be  deposed,  not  only  on  the  natural  floods  of  Ihe  sea, 
that  would  naturally  overflow  the  world,  but  the  metaphorical  floodi^ 
or  tumults  of  the  people,  the  sea  in  every  wicked  mairs  heart,  more 
apt  to  rage  morally  than  the  sea  to  foam  naturally.  If  you  will  take 
tne  interpretation  of  an  angel,  waters  and  floods,  in  the  prophetic 
style,  signify  the  inconstant  and  mutable  people  (Rev.  xviL  1,  5): 
**  The  waters  where  the  whore  sits  are  people,  and  multitudes,  and 
nations,  and  tongues :"  so  the  angel  expounds  to  John  the  vision 
which  he  saw  (ver.  1).  The  heatnens  acknowledged  this  part  of 
God's  sovereigntv  in  the  inward  restraints  of  men :  those  apparitions 
of  the  gods  and  goddesses  in  Homer,  to  several  of  the  great  men 
when  they  were  in  a  ftiry,  were  nothing  else,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
wisest  philosophers,  than  an  exercise  of  God's  sovereignty  in  quelling 
their  passions,  checking  their  uncomely  intentions,  ana  controlling 
them  m  that  which  their  rage  prompted  them  to.  And,  indeed,  did 
not  God  set  bounds  to  the  storms  in  men^  hearts,  we  should  soon  see 
the  funeral,  not  only  of  religion,  but  civility ;  the  one  would  be  blown 
out,  and  the  other  torn  up  by  the  roots. 

4.  The  dominion  of  God  is  manifest  in  defeating  the  purposes  and 
devices  of  men.  God  often  makes  a  mock  of  human  projects,  and 
doth  as  well  accomplish  that  which  they  never  dreamt  of,  as  disap- 
point that  which  tney  confidently  designed.  He  is  present  at  all 
cabals,  laughs  at  men  s  formal  and  studied  {^unsels,  Dears  a  hand 
over  every  egg  they  hatch,  thwarts  their  beat  compacted  designs, 
supplants  their  contrivances,  breaks  the  engines  they  have  l^n 
many  years  rearing,  diverts  the  intentions  of  men,  as  a  mighty  T^ind 
blows  an  arrow  from  the  mark  which  the  archer  intended.  (Job,  v. 
12) :  "  He  disappointeth  the  devices  of  the  crafty,  so  that  their  hands 
cannot  perform  their  enterprise ;  he  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own 
craftiness,  and  the  counsel  of  the  froward  is  carried  headlong.** 
Enemies  often  draw  an  exact  scheme  of  their  intended  proceedines, 
marshal  their  companies,  appoint  their  rendezvous,  thmk  to  ma^e 
but  one  morsel  of  tnose  they  hate ;  Gk)d,  by  his  sovereign  dominion, 
turns  the  scale,  chan^eth  the  gloominess  of  the  oppressed  into  a  sun- 
shine, and  the  enemies'  sunshine  into  darkness.  When  the  nations 
were  gathered  together  against  Sion,  and  said,  "  Let  her  be  defiled, 
and  let  our  eye  look  upon  Sion"  (Micah,  iv.  11),  what  doth  God  do 
in  this  case?  (ver.  12J,  "  He  shall  gather  them,"  t.  c  those  conspiring 
nations,  as  "  sneaves  mto  the  floor."  Then  he  sounds  a  trumpet  to 
Sion :  '^  Arise,  and  thresh,  O  daughter  of  Sion,  for  I  will  make  thy 
horn  iron,  and  thy  hoo&  brass,  and  thou  shalt-  beat  in  pieces  manj 
people ;  and  I  will  ccmsecrate  their  gain  unto  the  Lord,  and  their 
substance  unto  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth."  I  will  make  them  and 
their  counsels,  them  and  their  strength,  the  monuments  and  signal 
marks  of  mv  empire  over  the  whole  earth.  When  von  see  the  cun- 
ningest  designs  baffled  by  some  small  thing  intervening ;  when  you 
see  men  of  profound  wisdom  infatuated,  mistake  their  way,  and 
**grop3  in  the  noon-day  as  in  the  night"  (Job,  v.  14),  bewildered  iD 
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a  plain  waj ;  when  you  see  the  hopes  of  mighty  attempters  dashed 
bto  despair,  their  tmimphs  tnmed  into  funerals,  and  their  joyftd  ex- 
pectations into  sorrowftu  disappointments ;  when  you  see  the  weak, 
devoted  to  destruction,  victorious  and  the  most  presumptuous  de* 
feated  in  their  purposes,  then  read  the  Divine  dominion  in  the  deso* 
lation  of  such  devices.  How  often  doth  God  take  away  the  heart 
and  spirit  of  grand  designs,  and  burst  a  mighty  wheel,  by  snatching 
but  one  man  out  of  the  world  I  How  often  doth  he  "  cut  off  the 
spirits  of  princes"  (Ps.  Ixxvi.  12),  either  from  the  world  by  death,  or 
from  the  execution  of  their  projects  by  some  unforeseen  interruption, 
or  from  favoring  those  contrivances,  which  before  they  cherished  by 
a  change  of  their  minds !  How  often  hath  confidence  m  God,  and 
religious  prayer,  edged  the  weakest  and  smallest  number  of  weapons 
to  make  a  carnage  of  the  carnally  confident  I  How  often  hath  pre- 
sumption been  disappointed,  and  the  contemned  enemy  rejoiced  in 
the  spoils  of  the  proud  expectaQit  of  victory !  Phidias  made  the 
image  of  Nemesis,  or  Revenge,  at  Marathon,  of  that  marble  which 
the  naughty  Persiains,  despising  the  weakness  of  the  Athenian  forces, 
brought  with  them,  to  erect  a  trophy  for  an  expected,  but  an  xm* 

fained,  victorv."  Haman's  neck,  b;^  a  sudden  turn,  was  in  the 
alter,  when  the  Jews'  necks  were  designed  to  the  block;  Julian  de« 
signed  the  overthrow  of  all  the  Christians,  just  before  his  breast  wab 
pierced  by  an  unexpected  arrow ;  the  Powder-traitors  were  all  ready 
to  give  fire  to  the  mine,  when  the  sovereign  hand  of  Heaven  snatched 
away  the  match.  Thus  the  great  Lord  of  the  world  cuts  off  men  on 
the  pinnacle  of  their  designs,  when  they  seem  to  Ijhreaten  heaven  and 
eartn ;  puts  out  the  candle  of  the  wicked,  which  they  thought  to  use 
to  light  them  to  the  execution  of  their  purposes ;  turns  their  own 
counsels  into  a  curse  to  themselves,  and  a  blessing  to  their  adversa* 
ries,  and  makes  his  greatest  enemies  contribute  to  the  effecting  his 
purposes.  How  may  we  take  notice  of  God's  absolute  disposd  of 
things  in  private  affairs,  when  we  see  one  man,  with  a  small  measure 
of  prudence  and  little  industry,  have  great  success,  and  others,  with 
a  greater  measure  of  wisdom,  and  a  greater  toil  and  labor,  find  their 
enterprises  melt  between  their  fingers!  It  was  Solomon's  observa- 
tion, "  That  the  race  was  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong, 
neither  bread  to  the  wise,  nor  riches  to  men  of  xmderstanding,  nor 
yet  favor  to  men  of  skill"  (Eccles.  ix.  11).  Many  things  might  in- 
terpose to  stop  the  swift  in  nis  race,  and  damp  the  courage  of  the 
most  valiant :  things  do  not  happen  according  to  men's  abilities,  but 
according  to  the  overruling  authority  of  God :  God  never  yet  granted 
man  the  dominion  of  his  own  way,  no  more  than  to  be  lord  of  his 
own  time :  "  The  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself,  it  is  not  in  him  that 
walketh  to  direct  his  steps"  (Jer.  x.  23).  He  hath  given  man  a  power 
of  acting,  but  not  the  sovereignty  to  command  success.  He  makes 
even  those  things  which  men  intended  for  their  security  to  turn  to 
their  ruin ;  Pilate  delivered  up  Christ  to  be  accounted  a  friend  to 
Capsar,  and  Cirsar  soon  after  proves  an  enemy  to  him,  removes  him 
from  his  government,  and  sends  him  into  banishment.  The  Jews 
imagined  by  the  crucifying  Christ  to  keep  the  Boman  ensigns  at  a 

■  OaufliiL  Symb.  lib.  ii.  cap.  66. 
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distance  from  them,  and  tliis  hasted  their  march,  by  God'a  sovereign 
disposal,  which  ended  in  a  total  desolation.  "  He  makes  the  judges 
fi>oV'  (Job,  xxii.  17),  by  taking  away  his  light  from  their  under- 
standing, and  suffering  them  to  go  on  in  the  vanity  of  their  own 
spirits,  that  his  sovereignty  in  the  management  of  things  may  be 
more  apparent;  for  then  he  is  known  .to  be  Lord,  when  he  "snares 
the  wicked  in  the  work  of  his  own  hands"  (Ps.  ix.  16).  You  have 
seen  much  of  this  doctrine  in  your  experience,  and,  if  my  judgment 
fail  me  not,  you  will  yet  see  much  more. 

5.  The  dominion  of  God  is  manifest  in  sending  his  judgments  upon 
whom  he  please.  "  He  kills  and  makes  alive ;  he  wounds  and  heals" 
whom  he  pleaseth :  his  thunders  are  his  own,  and  he  may  cast  them 
upon  what  subjects  he  thinks  good :  he  hath  a  right,  in  a  way  of  jus- 
tice, to  punish  all  men ;  he  hath  his  choice,  in  a  way  of  sovereignty, 
to  pick  out  whom  he  please,  to  make  the  examples  of  it.  Might  not 
some  nations  be  as  wicked  as  thpse  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  yet 
have  not  been  scorched  with  the  like  dreadful  flames?  Zoar  was 
untouched,  while  the  other  cities,  her  neighbors,  were  burnt  to 
ashes.  Were  there  never  any  places  and  persons  successors  in  So- 
dom's guilt  ?  Yet  those  only  by  his  sovereign  authority  are  sepa- 
rated by  him  to  be  the  examples  of  his  "  eternal  vengeance  (Jude,  7). 
Why  are  not  sinners  as  Sodom,  like  as  those  ancient  ones,  scalded 
to  death  by  the  like  fiery  drops  ?  It  is  because  it  is  his  pleasure ; 
and  the  same  reason  is  to  be  rendered,  why  he  would  in  a  way  of 
justice  cut  off  the  Jews  for  their  sins,  and  leave  the  Gentiles  un- 
touched in  the  midst  of  their  idolatries.  When  the  church  was  con- 
sumed because  of  her  iniquities,  they  acknowledged  God's  sovereign- 
ty in  this.  "  We  are  the  clay,  and  thou  art  our  Potter,  and  we  all 
tne  work  of  thy  hands"  (Isa.  Ixiv.  7,  8) ;  thou  hast  a  liberty  to  break 
or  preserve  us.  Judgments  move  according  to  God's  order.  When 
the  sword  hath  a  charge  against  Ashkelon  and  the  sea-shore,  thither 
it  must  march,  and  touch  not  any  other  place  or  person  as  it  goes, 
though  there  may  be  demerit  enough  for  it  to  punish.  When  the 
prophet  had  spake  to  the  sword,  "  O  thou  sword  of  the  Lord,  how 
long  will  it  be  ere  thou  be  quiet?  put  up  thyself  into  thy  scabbard, 
rest  and  be  stUl ;"  the  prophet  answers  for  the  sword,  "  How  can  it  be 
quiet,  seeing  the  Lord  hath  given  it  a  charge  against  Ashkelon? 
uiere^hath  he  appointed  it"  (Jer.  xlvii.  6,  7).  If  .he  hath  appointed 
a  judgment  against  London  or  Westminster,  or  any  other  place, 
vhere  it  shall  drop,  there  it  shall  pierce,  and  in  no  other  place  with- 
out a  like  charge.  God,  as  a  sovereign,  gives  instructions  to  every 
judgment,  when,  and  against  whom,  it  shall  march,  and  what  cities, 
what  persons,  it  shall  arrest ;  and  he  is  punctually  obeyed  by  them, 
as  a  sovereign  Lord.  All  creatures  stand  ready  for  his  call,  and  are 
piopared  to  be  executioners  of  his  vengeance,  when  he  speaks  the 
wo/d ;  they  are  his  hosts  by  creation,  and  in  array  for  his  service : 
at  the  sound  of  his  trumpet,  or  beat  of  his  drum,  they  troop  together 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  to  put  his  orders  exactly  in  execution. 

6.  The  dominion  of  God  is  manifest  in  appointing  to  every  man 
his  c  Ailing  and  station  in  the  world.  If  the  hairs  of  every  man's 
head  tall  under  his  sovereign  care,  the  calKng  of  every  man,  wherein 
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he  18  to  glorify  God  and  serve  his  eeneration,  which  is  of  a  greater 
concern  than  the  hairs  of  the  head,  falls  under  his  dominion.  He  is 
the  master  of  the  great  family,  and  divides  to  every  one  his  work  as 
he  pleaseth.  The  whole  work  of  the  Messiah,  the  time  of  every 
action,  as  well  as"  the  hour  of  his  passion,  was  ordered  and  appointed 
by  God.  The  separation  of  Paul  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  was 
by  the  sovereign  disposal  of  God  (Rom.  i.  1).  By  the  same  exercise 
01  his  authority,  that  he  "  sets  every  man  the  bounds  of  his  habita- 
tion" (Acts,  xvii.  26),  he  prescribes  also  to  him  the  nature  of  his . 
work.  He  that  oraered  Adam,  the  father  of  mankind,  his  work, 
and  the  place  of  it,  the  "  dressing  the  garden"  (Gen.  ii.  15),  doth  not 
let  any  of  his  posterity  be  their  own  choosers,  without  an  influence 
of  his  sovereign  direction  on  them.  Though  our  callings  are  our 
work,  yet  they  are  by  God*s  order,  wherein  we  are  to  be  faithful  to 
our  great  Master  and  Ruler. 

7.  The  dominion  of  God  is  manifest  in  the  means  and  occasions 
of  men's  conversion.  Sometimes  one  occasion,  sometimes  another ; 
one  word  lets  a  man  go,  another  arrests  him,  and  brings  him  before 
God  and  his  own  conscience ;  it  is  as  God  gives  out  the  order.  He 
lets  Paul  be  a  prisoner  at  Jerusalem,  that  his  cause  should  not  be 
determined  there ;  moves  him  to  appeal  to  Caesar,  not  only  to  make 
him  a  prisoner,  but  a  preacher,  in  Caesar's  court,  and  render  his 
chams  an  occasion  to  bring  in  a  harvest  of  converts  in  Nero's  palace. 
His  bonds  in  or  for  Christ  are  "  manifest  in  all  the  palace"  (rhil,i 
12,  ISy,  not  the  bare  knowledge  of  his  bonds,  but  the  sovereign  de- 
sign 01  God  in  those  bonds,  and  the  success  of  them ;  the  bare  knowl- 
edge of  them  would  not  make  others  more  confident  for  the  gospel, 
as  it  follows,  ver.  14,  without  a  providential  design  of  them.  Ones- 
imus,  running  from  his  master,  is  guided  bj  God's  sovereign  order 
into  Paul's  company,  and  thereby  mto  Christ's  arms ;  and  he  who 
came  a  fugitive,  returns  a  Christian  (Philem.  10,  15).  Some,  by  a 
strong  affliction,  have  had  by  the  Divine  sovereignty  their  under- 
standings awakened  to  consider,  and  their  wills  spirited  to  conver- 
sion. Monica  being  called  Meribibula,  or  toss-pot,  was  brought  to 
consider  her  way,  and  reform  her  life.  A  word  hath  done  that  at 
one  time,  which  hath  ofl«n  before  fallen  without  any  fruit.  Many 
have  come  to  suck  in  the  eloquence  of  the  minister,  and  have  founa 
in  the  honey  for  their  ears  a  sting  for  their  consciences.  Austin  had 
no  other  intent  in  going  to  hear  Ambrose  but  to  have  a  taste  of  his 
famous  oratory.  But  while  Ambrose  spake  a  language  to  his  ear, 
God  spake  a  heavenly  dialect  to  his  heart.  No  reason  can  be  ren- 
dered of  the  order,  and  timing,  and  influence  of  those  things,  but  the 
sovereign  pleasure  of  God,  who  will  attend  one  occasion  and  season 
with  his  blessing,  and  not  another. 

8.  The  dominion  of  God  is  manifest  in  disposing  of  the  lives  of 
men.  He  keeps  the  key  of  death,  as  well  as  that  of  the  womb,  in 
his  own  hand ;  he  hath  given  man  a  life,  but  not  power  to  dispose 
of  it,  or  lay  it  down  at  his  pleasure ;  and  therefore  he  hath  ordered 
man  not  to  murder,  not  another,  not  himself;  man  must  expect  his 
call  and  ffrant,  to  dispose  of  the  life  of  his  body.  Why  doth  he  cut 
the  thread  of  this  man's  life,  and  spin  another's  out  to  a  longer  term  ? 
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Why  doth  one  die  an  inglorious  death,  and  another  more  honorable? 
One  silently  drops  away  in  the  multitude,  while  another  is  made  a 
sacrifice  for  the  honor  of  God^  or  the  safety  of  his  country.  This  is 
a  mark  of  honor  he  gives  to  one  and  not  to  another.  "  To  you  it  is 
civen"  (Phil.  i.  29).  The  manner  of  Peter's  death  was  appointed 
^ohn,  xxi.  19).  Why  doth  a  small  and  slight  disease  against 
the  ruks  of  physic,  and  the  judgment  of  the  best  practitioners,  dis- 
lodge one  man's  soul  out  of  his  body,  while  a  greater  disease  is 
mastered  in  another^  and  discharges  vthe  patient,  to  enjoy  himself  a 
longer  time  in  the  land  of  the  living?  Is  it  the  effect  of  pieans  so 
much  as  of  the  Sovereign  Disposer  of  all  things  ?  If  means  only 
did  it,  the  same  means  would  always  work  the  same  effect,  and 
sooner  master  a  dwarfish  than  a  giant-like  distemper.  "  Our  times 
are  only  in  God's  hands"  (Ps.  xxxi.  15) ;'  either  to  cut  short  or  con- 
tinue long.  As  his  sovereignty  made  the  first  marriage  knot,  so  he 
reserves  the  sole  authority  to  himself  to  make  the  divorce. 

FowrtliLy.  The  dominion  of  Gk)d  is  manifest  in  his  being  a  Ee- 
deemer,  as  well  as  Lawgiver,  Proprietor,  and  Governor.  His 
sovereignty  was  manifest  in  the  creation,  in  bestowing  upon  this  or 
that  part  of  matter  a  form  more  excellent  than  upon  another.  He 
was  a  Lawgiver  to  men  and  angels,  and  prescribed  them  rules  ac* 
cording  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will.  These  were  his  creatures, 
and  perfectly  at  his  disposal.  But  in  redemption  a  sovereignty  is 
exercised  over  the  Son,  the  Second  peraon  in  the  Trinity,  one  equal 
with  the  Father  in  essence  and  works,  by  whom  the  worlds  were 
created,  and  by  whopi  they  do  consist  The  whole  gospel  is  nothing 
else  but  a  declaration  of  his  sovereign  pleasure  concerning  Christ, 
and  concerning  us  in  him ;  it  is  therefore  called  "  the  mystery  of  his 
will"  (Eph.  i.  9) ;  the  will  of  God  is  distinct  from  the  will  of  Christ, 
a  purpose  in  himself,  not  moved  thereunto  by  any;  the  whole 
design  was  framed  in  the  Deity,  and  as  much  the  purpose  of  his 
sovereign  will  as  the  contrivance  of  his  immense  wisdom.  He  de^ 
creed,  in  his  own  pleasure,  to  have  the  Second  Person  assume  our 
nature  for  to  deliver  mankind  from  that  misery  whereinto  it 
was  fallen.  The  whole  of  the  gospel,  and  the  privileges  of  it,  are  in 
that  chapter  resolved  into  the  will  and  pleasure  of  God.  Grod  is 
therefore  called  "  the  head  of  Christ"  (1  Cor.  xi.  3).  As  Christ  is 
superior  to  all  men,  and'  the  man  superior  to  the  woman,  so  is  Gt)d 
superior  to  Clirist,  and  of  a  more  eminent  dignity ;  in  regard  of  the 
constituting  him  mediator,  Christ  is  subject  to  God,  as  the  body  to 
the  head.  "Head"  is  a  title  of  government  and  sovereignty, 
and  magistrates  were  called  the  "  heads"  of  the  people.  As  Chrit 
is  the  head  of  man,  so  is  God  the  head  of  Christ ;  ana  as  man  is  subr 
ject  to  Christ,  so  is  Christ  subject  to  God ;  not  in  regard  of  the  Di- 
vine nature,  wherein  there  is  an  equality,  and  consequently  no  do- 
minion of  jurisdiction ;  nor  only  in  his  human  nature,  but  in  the 
economy  of  a  Redeemer,  considered  as  one  designed,  and  consenting 
to  be  incarnate,  and  take  our  flosli ;  so  that  after  this  agreement, 
God  had  a  sovereign  right  to  dispose  of  him  according  to  the  articles 
consented  to.  In  regard  of  his  undertaking,  and  the  advantage  he 
was  to  bring  to  the  elect  of  God  upon  the  earth,  he  calls  Gbd  by  the 
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floltmD  title  of  "  liis  Lord''  in  that  proptetic  psalm  of  him  (Ps.  xvi. 
2):  "  O  my  soul,  thou  hast  said  unto  the  Lord,  Thou  art  my  Lord : 
my  goodness  extends  not  unto  thee,  but  unto  the  saints  that  are  in 
the  earth,"  It  seems  to  be  the  speech  of  Christ  in  heaven,  mention- 
ing the  saints  on  earth  as  at  a  distance  from  him.  I  can  add  nothing 
to  the  glory  of  thy  majesty,  but  the  whole  fruit  of  my  mieditation 
and  sufferings  will  redouna  to  the  saints  on  earth.  And  it  may  be 
observed,  that  God  is  called  the  Lord  of  Hosts  in  the  evangelical 
prophets,  Isaiah,  Haggai,  Zachariah,  and  Malachi,  more  in  reference 
to  tcis  affair  of  redemption,  and  the  deliverance  of  the  church,  than 
for  any  other  works  orhis  providence  in  the  world. 

1.  This  sovereignty  of  God  appears,  in  requiring  satisfaction  for 
the  sin  of  man.  Had  he  indulged  man  after  his  fall,  and  remitted 
his  offence  without  a  just  compensation  for  the  injury  he  had 
received  by  his  rebellion,  his  authority  had  been  vilified,  man  would 
always  have  been  attempting  against  his  jurisdiction,  there  would 
have  been  a  continual  succession  of  rebellions  on  man's  part ;  and  if  a 
continual  succession  of  indulgences  on  God's  part,  he  had  quite  dis- 
owned his  authority  over  man,  and  stripped  himself  of  the  flower  of 
his  crown ;  satisfaction  must  have  been  required  some  time  or  other 
from  the  person  thus  rebelling,  or  some  other  in  his  stead;  and  to 
require  it  after  the  tttst  act  of  sin,  was  more  preservative  to  the  right 
of  the  Divine  sovereignty,  than  to  do  it  afiier  a  multitude  of  repeated 
revolts.  God  must  have  laid  aside  his  authority  if  he  had  laid  aside 
wholly  the  exacting  punishment  for  the  offence  of  man. 

2.  This  sovereignty  of  God  appears,  in  appointing  Christ  to  this 
work  of  redemption.  His  sovereignty  was  before  manifest  over 
angels  and  men  by  the  right  of  creation ;  there  was  nothing  wanting 
to  declare  the  highest  charge  of  it,  but  his  ordering  his  own  Son  to 
become  a  mortal  creature ;  the  Lord  of  all  things  to  become  lower 
than  those  angels  that  had,  as  well  as  all  other  things,  received  theii* 
being  and  beauty  from  him,  and  to  be  reckoned  in  his  death  among 
the  dust  and  refuse  of  the  world :  he  by  whom  God  created  all 
things,  not  only  became  a  man,  but  a  crucified  man,  by  the  will  of 
his  Father  (Gal.  i.  4),  **  who  gave  himself  for  our  sins  according  to 
the  will  of  God ;"  to  which  may  refer  that  expression  (Prov.  viii. 
22),  of  his  being  "  possessed  by  God  in  the  beginning  of  his  way.** 
Possession  is  the  dominion  of  a  thing  invested  in  the  possessor ;  he 
was  possessed,  indeed,  as  a  Son  by  eternal  generation ;  he  was  pos- 
sessed also  in  the  beginning  of  his  way  or  works  of  creation,  as  a 
Mediator  by  special  constitution :  to  this  the  expression  seems  to  re- 
fer, if  you  reaS  on  to  the  end  of  ver.  31,  wherein  Christ  speaks  of 
his  "  rejoicing  in  the  habitable  part  of  his  earth,"  the  earth  of  the 
great  God,  who  hath  designed  him  to  this  special  work  of  redemp- 
tion. He  was  a  Sou  by  nature,  but  a  Mediator  by  Divine  will ;  in 
regard  of  which  Christ  is  often  called  God's  servant,  which  is  a  rela- 
tion to  God  as  a  Lord.  God  being  the  Lord  of  all  things,  the  do- 
minion of  all  things  inferior  to  him  is  inseparable  from  him ;  and  in 
this  regard,  the  whole  of  what  Christ  was  to  do,  and  did  actually  do, 
wap  acted  by  him  as  the  will  6f  (Jod,  and  is  expressed  so  by  himself 
in  the  prophecy  (Ps.  xL  7),  "  Lo,  I  come ;"  (ver.  8),  "  I  delight  to  do 
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thy  will ;"  which  are  put  together  (Heb.  x.  7),  "  Lo,  I  come  to  do 
thy  will,  0  God."  The  designing  Christ  to  this  work  was  an  act  of 
mercy,  but  founded  on  his  sovereignty.  His  compassionate  bowels 
might  have  pitied  us  without  his  being  sovereign,  but  without  it 
could  not  have  relieved  us.  It  was  the  council  of  his  own  will,  as 
well  as  of  hifl  bowels:  none  was  his  counsellor  or  persuader  to  tha+ 
mercy  he  showed :  (Rom.  xi  34),  "  Who  hath  been  his  counsellor  ?' 
for  it  refers  to  that  mercv  in  "  sending  the  Deliverer  out  of  Siofi* 
(ver.  26),  as  well  as  to  otner  things  the  apostle  had  been  discoursing 
of  Ab  God  was  at  liberty  to  create,  or  not  to  create,  so  he  was  at 
liberty  to  redeem  or  not  to  redeem,  and  at  his  liberty  whether  to  ap- 
point Christ  to  this  work,  or  not  ■  to  call  him  out  to  it.  In  giving 
this  order  to  his  Son,  his  sovereignty  was  exercised  in  a  higher  man- 
ner than  in  all  the  orders  and  instructions  he  hath  given  out  to  men 
or  angels,  and  all  the  employments  he  ever  sent  them  upon.  Clirist 
hath  names  which  signify  an  authority  over  him :  he  is  called  "  an 
Angel,"  and  a  "  Messenger"  (Mai.  iii.  1) ;  an  "  Apostle"  (Heb.  iii.  1) : 
declaring  thereby,  that  God  hath  as  much  authority  over  him  as 
over  the  angels  sent  upon  his  messages,  or  over  the  apostles  com- 
missioned by  his  authority,  as  he  was  considered  in  the  quality  of 
Mediator. 

8.  This  sovereignty  of  God  appears  in  transferring  our  sins  upon 
Christ.  The  supreme  power  in  a  nation  can  only  appoint  or  allow 
of  a  commutation  of  punishment ;  it  is  a  part  of  sovereignty  to 
transfer  the  penalty  due  to  the  crime  of  one  upon  another,  and  sub- 
stitute a  sufferer,  with  the  sufferer's  own  consent,  in  the  place  of  a 
criminal,  whom  he  had  a  mind  to  deliver  from  a  deserved  punish- 
ment. God  transferred  the  sins  of  men  upon  Christ,  and  inflicted  on 
him  a  punishment  for  them.  He  summed  \xp  the  debts  of  man, 
oharged  them  upon  the  score  of  Christ,  imputing  to  him  the  guilt, 
and  inflicting  upon  him  the  penalty.  (Isa.  liii.  6) :  "  The  Lord  hath 
laid  upon  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all ;"  he  made  them  all  to  meet 
upon  nis  back :  "  He  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us"  (2  Cor.  v.  21) ; 
he  was  made  so  by  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  God :  a  punishment  for 
Bin,  as  most  understand  it,  which  could  not  be  righteously  inflicted, 
had  not  sin  been  first  righteously  imputed,  by  the  consent  of  Christ, 
and  the  order  of  the  Judge  of  the  world.  This  imputation  could  be 
the  immediate  act  of  none  but  God,  because  he  was  the  sole  creditor. 
A  creditor  is  not  bound  to  accept  of  another's  suretyship,  but  it  is  at 
his  liberty  whether  he  will  or  no ;  and  when  he  doth  accept  of  him, 
he  may  challenge  the  debt  of  him,  as  if  he  were  the  principal  debtor 
himself.  Christ  made  himself  sin  for  us  by  a  voluntary  submission ; 
and  God  made  him  sin  for  us  by  a  full  imputation,  and  treated  him 
penally,  as  he  would  have  done  those  sinners  in  whose  stead  he  suf- 
fered. Without  this  act  of  sovereignty  in  God,  we  had  forever 
perished :  for  if  we  could  suppose  Christ  laying  down  his  life  for  us 
without  the  ple«*^ure  and  order  of  God,  he  could  not  have  been  said 
to  have  borne  our  punishment.  What  could  he  have  undergone  in 
his  humanity  but  a  temporal  death  ?  But  more  than  this  was  due 
to  us,  even  the  wrath  of  God,  which  far  exceeds  the  calamity  of  a 
mere  bodily  death.     The  soul  being  principal  in  the  crime,  was  to 
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be  principal  in  the  punishment  The  wrath  of  God  could  not  have 
dropped  upon  his  soul,  and  rendered  it  so  full  of  agonies,  without 
the  nand  of  God :  a  creature  is  not  capable  to  reach  the  soul,  neither 
as  to  comfort  nor  terror ;  and  the  justice  of  Go4  could  not  have  made 
him  a  sufferer,  if  it  had  not  first  considered  him  a  sinner  by  imputa- 
tion, or  by  inherency,  and  actual  commission  of  a  crime  in  his  own 
person.  The  latter  was  far  from  Christ,  who  was  holy,  harmless, 
and  undefiled.  He  must  be  considered  then  in  the  other  state  of 
imputation,  which  could  not  be  without  a  sovereign  appointment,  or 
at  least  concession  of  God :  for  without  it,  he  could  have  no  more 
authority  to  lav  down  his  life  for  us,  than  Abraham  could  have  had  to 
have  sacrificea  his  son,  or  any  man  to  expose  himself  to  death  without 
a  call ;  nor  could  any  plea  have  been  entered  in  the  court  of  heaven, 
either  by  Christ  for  us,  or  bv  us  for  ourselves.  And  though  the 
death  of  so  great  a  person  haa  been  meritorious  in  itself,  it  had  not 
been  meritorious  for  us,  or  accepted  for  us ;  Christ  is  "  delivered  up 
by  him"  (Rom.  viii.  82),  in  every  part  of  that  condition  wherein  he 
was,  and  suffered ;  and  to  that  end,  that  "  we  might  become  the 
righteousness  of  God  in  him"  (2  Cor.  v.  21) :  that  we  might  have  the 
righteousness  of  him  that  was  God  imputed  to  us,  or  that  we  might 
have  a  righteousness  as  great  and  proportioned  to  the  righteousness 
of  God,  as  God  required.  It  was  an  act  of  Divine  sovereignty  to 
account  him  that  was  righteous  a  sinner  in  our  stead,  and  to  account 
us,  who  were  sinners,  righteous  upon  the  merit  of  his  death. 

4.  This  was  done  by  the  command  of  God ;  by  God  as  a  Lawgiver, 
having  the' supreme  legislative  and  preceptive  authority:  in  which 
respect,  the  whole  work  of  Christ  is  said  to  be  an  answer  to  a  law, 
not  one  given  him,  but  put  into  his  heart,  as  the  law  of  nature  waa 
in  the  heart  of  man  at  nrst.  (Ps.  xl.  7,  8) :  "  Thy  law  is  within  my 
heart."  This  law  was  not  the  law  of  nature  or  moral  law,  thougn 
that  was  also  in  the  heart  of  Christ,  but  the  command  of  doing 
those  things  which  were  necessary  for  our  salvation,  and  not  a  com- 
mand so  much  of  doing,  as  of  dying.  The  moral  law  in  the  heart 
of  Christ  would  have  done  us  no  good  without  the  mediatory  law ; 
we  had  been  where  we  were  by  the  sole  observance  of  the  precepts 
of  the  moral  law,  without  his  suffering  the  penalty  of  it ;  the  law  in 
the  heart  of  Christ  was  the  law  of  su&ring,  or  dying,  the  doing  that 
for  us  bv  his  death  which  the  blood  of  sacrifices  was  unable  to  effect. 
Legal  "  sacrifices  thou  wouldest  not ;  thy  law  is  within  my  heart ;" 
».  e.  thy  law  ordered  me  to  be  a  sacrifice ;  it  was  that  law,  his  obedi- 
ence to  which  was  principally  accepted  and  esteemed,  and  that  waa 
principally  his  passive,  his  obedience  to  death  (Phil.  iL  8) ;  this  was 
the  special  command  received  from  God,  that  he  should  die  (John 
X.  lS)i  It  is  not  so  clearly  manifested  when  this  command  was  given, 
whetner  after  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  or  at  the  point  of  his  consti- 
tution as  Mediator,  upon  the  transaction  between  the  Father  and  the 
Son  concerning  the  affair  of  redemption :  the  promise  was  given  "  be- 
fore the  world  began"  (Tit.  i.  2).  Might  not  the  precept  be  given, 
before  the  world  began,  to  Christ,  as  considered  m  the  quality  of 
Mediator  and  Redeemer  ?  Precepts  and  promises  usually  attend  one 
another ;  every  covenant  is  madle  up  of  both.     Christ,  considered 
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here  as  tlie  Son  of  God  in  the  Divine  nature,  ifsa  not  capable  <if  a 
command  or  premise ;  but  ccHisidered  in  the  relatiou  of  Mediator  be- 
tween God  and  man,  he  was  capable  of  both.  Promises  of  assisfc- 
ance  were  made  before  his  actual  incarnation,. of  which  the  Prophets 
are  full :  why  not  precepts  for  his  obedience,  since  long  before  his 
incarnation  this  was  his  speech  in  the  Prophet,  ^^  Thy  law  is  within 
mj  heart  I"  however,  a  command,  a  law  it  was,  which  is  a  firuit  of 
the  Divine  sovereignty;  that  as  the  sovereignty  of  God  was  im- 
peached and  violated  by  the  disobedience  of  Adam,  it  might  be 
owned  and  vindicated  by  the  obedience  of  Christ ;  that  as  we  fell  by 
disloyalty  to  it,  we  mignt  rise  by  the  highest  submission  to  it  in  an- 
other head,  infinitely  superior  in  his  person  to  Adam,  by  whom 
we  fell. 

5.  This  sovereignty  of  God  appears  in  exalting  Christ  to  such  a 
sovereign  dignity  as  our  Redeemer.  Some,  indeed,  say,  that  this  sov- 
ereignty of  Christ's  human  nature  was  natural,  and  the  right  of  it 
resulted  from  its  union  with  the  Divine ;  as  a  lady  of  mean  condi- 
tion, when  espoused  and  married  to  a  prince,  hath,  by  virtue  of  that, 
a  natural  right  to  some  kind  of  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  kingdom, 
because  she  is  one  with  the  king.<>  But  to  waive  this ;  the  Scripture 
placeth  wholly  the  conferring  such  an  authority  upon  the  pleasure 
and  will  of  God.  As  Christ  was  a  gift  of  God's  sovereign  wUI  to  ua, 
so  this  was  a  gift  of  God's  sovereign  will  to  Christ  (Matt,  xxviii.  28) : 
"  All  power  is  given  me."  And  he  "gave  him  to  be  head  over  all 
things  to  the  church"  (Eph.  i.  22) ;  "  God  gave  him  a  name  above 
every  name"  (Phil.  ii.  9^ ;  and,  therefore,  his  throne  he  sits  upon  is 
called  "  The  throne  of  his  Father"  (Rev.  iii  21).  And  he  "  commit- 
ted all  judgment  to  the  Son,"  i,  e,  all  government  and  dominion ;  aD 
empire  in  heaven  and  earth  (John,  v.  22) ;  and  that  because  he  is  "  the 
Son  of  Man"  (ver.  27) ;  which  may  understood,  that  the  Father  hath 
given  him  authority  to  exercise  that  judgment  and  government  as 
the  Son  of  Man,  which  he  originally  had  as  the  Son  of  God ;  or 
rather,  because  he  became  a  servant,  and  humbled  himself  to  death, 
he  gives  him  this  authority  as  the  reward  of  his  obedience  and  hu- 
mility, conformable  to  Phil.  ii.  9.  This  is  an  act  of  the  high  sover- 
eignty of  God,  to  obscure  his  own  authority  in  a  sense,  and  take 
into  association  with  him,  or  vicarious  subordination  to  him,  the  hu- 
man nature  of  Christ  as  united  to  the  Divine;  not  only  lifting  it 
above  the  heads  of  all  the  angels,  but  giving  that  person  in  our  na- 
ture an  empire  over  them,  whose  nature  was  more  excellent  than 
ours :  yea,  the  sovereignty  of  God  appears  in  the  whole  management 
of  this  kingly  office  of  Christ ;  for  it  is  managed  in  every  part  of  it 
according  to  God's  order  (Ezek.  xxxvii.  24:,  25) :  "  David,  my  ser- 
vant, shall  be  king  over  them,"  and  "  my  servant  David  shall  be 
their  prince  forever :"  he  shall  be  a  prince  over  them,  but  my  servant 
in  that  principality,  in  the  exercise  and  duration  of  it  The  sove^ 
eignty  of  God  is  paramount  in  all  that  Christ  hath  done  as  a  priest 
or  shall  do  as  a  king. 

Use  L  For  instruction. 

1.  How  great  is  the  contempt  of  this  sovereignty  of  God  I    Mas 

•  Lesflius,  de  Pofect  Diviu.  lilx  x.  p.  65. 
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natorallj  would  "be  free  from  God's  empire,  to  be  a  elave  under  the 
domiaiou  of  his  own  lust ;  the  sovemgnty  of  God,  as  a  Lawgiver, 
is  most  abhorred  by  man  (Lev.  xxvL  43).  The  Israelites,  the  best 
people  in  the  world,  were  apt,  by  nature,  not  only  to  despise,  but  ab- 
hor, his  statutes ;  there  is  not  a  law  of  God  but  the  corrupt  heart  of 
man  hath  an  abhorrency  of :  how  often  do  men  wish  that  God  had 
not  enacted  this  or  that  law  that  goes  against  the  graiQ  I  and,  in  wish- 
ing so,  wish  that  he  were  no  sovereign,  or  not  sucn  a  sovereign  as  he 
is  in  his  own  nature,  but  one  according  to  their  corrupt  modeZ  This 
is  the  great  quarrel  between  God  and  man,  whether  he  or  they  shall  be 
the  Sovereign  Buler.  He  should  not^  by  the  will  of  man,  rule  in  any 
one  village  in  the  world;  God*s  vote  should  not  be  predominant  ia 
any  one  thing.  There  is  not  a  law  of  his  but  is  exposed  to  contempt 
by  the  perverseness  of  man  (Prov.  i.  21) :  "  Ye  have  set  at  nougnt 
aU  my  counsel,  and  would  have  none  of  my  reproof:"  Septuag,  "Ye 
have  made  all  my  counsels  without  authority.  The  nature  of  man 
cannot  endure  one  precept  of  God,  nor  one  rebuke  from  him ;  and 
for  this  cause  God  is  at  tne  expense  of  judgments  in  the  world,  to 
assert  his  own  empire  to  the  teeth  and  consciences  of  men  (Fs.  lix. 
13^ :  "  Lord,  consume  them  in  wrath,  and  let  them  know  that  Goc^ 
rules  in  Jacob,  to  the  ends  of  the  earth."  The  dominion  of  God  is 
not  slighted  by  any  creature  of  this  world  but  man :  all  others  obr 
serve  it  bj  oWilig  his  order,  whether  in  their  natWal  motions  or 
preternatural  irruptions ;  they  punctually  act  according  to  their  com« 
mission.  Man  only  speaks  a  dialect  against  the  strain  of  the  whole 
creation,  and  hath  none  to  imitate  him  among  all  the  creatures  in 
heaven  and  earth,  but  only  among  those  in  hell :  man  is  more  im* 
patient  of  the  yoke  of  God  than  of  the  yoke  of  man.  There  are 
not  so  many  reoe^ons  committed  by  inferiors  against  their  superi- 
ors  and  fellow-creatures,  as  are  committed  against  Gt>d.  A  williiig 
and  easy  sinning  is  an  equalling  the  authority  of  God  to  that  of  man 
(Hos.  VI.  7) :  "  They,  like  men,  have  transgressed  my  covenant ;"  they 
have  made  no  more  account  of  breaking  my  covenant  than  if  they 
had  broken  some  league  or  compact  made  with  a  mere  •man;  so 
slightly  do  they  esteem  the  authon^  of  God ;  such  a  disesteem  of 
the  Divine  autnority  is  a  virtual  unaeifying  of  him.P  To  slight  his 
sovereignty  is  to  stab  his  Deity ;  since  the  one  cannot  be  preserved 
without  the  support  of  the  other,  his  life  would  expire  with  his  au- 
thority. How  case  and  brutish  is  it  for  vile  dust  and  mouldering 
clay  to  lift  up  itself  against  the  majesty  of  Gt)d,  whose  throne  is  in 
the  heavens,  who  sways  his  sceptre  over  all  parts  of  the  world— a 
Majesty  before  whom  the  devils  shake,  and  the  highest  cherubims 
tremble  1  It  is  as  if  the  thistle,  that  can  presently  be  trod  down  by 
the  foot  of  a  wUd  beast,  should  think  itself  a  match  for  the  cedar  of 
Jjebanon,  as  the  phrase  is,  2  Kings,  xiv.  d. 

Let  us  consider  this  in  seneral;  and,  also,  in  the  ordinary  practice 
of  men.     First^  In  general. 

(1.)  All  sin  m  its  nature  is  a  contempt  of  the  Divine  dominion. 
Aa  every  act  of  obedience  is  a  confirmation  of  the  law,  and  conse* 
quently  a  subscription  of  the  authority  of  the  Lawgiver  (Deut  xxvii« 

P  Mmifiter. 
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28),  80  every  breach  to  it  is  a  conspiracy  against  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Lawgiver ;  setting  up  our  will  against  the  will  of  Grod  is  an  arti- 
^  cling  against  his  authority,  as  setting  up  our  reason  against  the 
methods  of  God^is  an  articling  against  his  wisdom ;  the  intendment 
of  every  act  of  sin  is  to  wrest  the  sceptre  out  of  God^s  hand.  The 
authority  of  God  is  the  first  attribute  in  the  Deity  which  it  directs 
its  edge  against ;  it  is  called,  therefore,  a  "  transgression  of  his  law" 

gJohn,  iii.  4),  and,  therefore,  a  slight,  or  neglect,  of  the  majesty  of 
od ;  and  the  not  keeping  his  commands  is  called  a  "  forgetting 
God"  (Deut.  viii.  11),  i.  e.  a  forgetting  him  to  be  our  absolute  Lora 
As  the  first  notion  we  have  of  God  as  a  Ci*eator  is  that  of  his  sover^ 
eignty,  so  the  first  perfection  that  sin  struck  at,  in  the  violation  of 
the  law,  was  his  sovereignty  as  a  Lawgiver.  "  Breaking  the  law  is 
a  dishonoring  God"  (Rom.  ii.  23),  a  snatching  off  his  crown ;  to  obey 
our  own  wills  before  the  will  of  God,  is  to  prefer  ourselves  as  our 
own  sovereigns  before  him.  Sin  is  a  wrong,  and  injury  to  God,  not 
in  his  essence,  that  is  above  the  reach  of  a  creature,  nor  in  anything 
profitable  to  him,  or  pertaining  to  his  o^v^l  intrinsic  advantage ;  not 
an  injury  to  God  in  himself,  but  in  his  authority,  in  those  things 
^hicn  pertain  to  his  glory ;  a  disowning  his  due  right,  and  not  using 
his  goods  according  to  his  will.  Thus  the  whole  worid  may  be 
called,  as  God  calls  Chaldea,  **  a  land  of  rebels"  (Jer.  1,  21) : '"  Go 
up  against  the  land  of  Merathaim,"  or  rebels :  rebels,  not  against  the 
Jews,  but  against  God.  The  mighty  opposition  in  the  heart  of  man 
to  the  supremacy  of  God  is  discoverea  emphatically  by  the  apostle 
^lom.  viii.  7)  in  that  expression,  "  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against 
Uod,  i.  e.  against  the  authority  of  God,  because  "  it  is  not  subject  to 
the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be."  It  refuseth  not  subjection 
to  this  or  that  part,  but  to  the  whole ;  to  every  mark  of  Divine  au- 
thority in  it ;  it  will  not  lay  down  its  arms  against  it,  nay,  it  cannot 
but  stand  upon  its  terms  against  it ;  the  law  can  no  more  be  fulfilled 
by  a  camaa  mind,  than  it  can  be  disowned  by  a  sovereign  God. 
God  is  so  holy,  that  he  cannot  alter  a  righteous  law,  and  man  is  so 
averse,  that  he  cares  not  for,  nay,  cannot  fulfil,  one  title ;  so  much 
doth  the  nature  of  man  swell  against  the  majesty  of  God.  Now  an 
enmity  to  the  law,  which  is  in  every  sin,  implies  a  perversity  against 
the  authority  of  God  that  enacted  it 

^  (2.)  All  sm,  in  its  nature,  is  the  despoiling  God  of  his  sole  sover- 
eignty, which  was  probably  the  first  thmg  the  devU  aimed  at  That 
pride  was  the  sin  of  the  devil,  the  Scripture  gives  us  some  account 
of,  when  the  apostle  adviseth  not  a  novice,  or  one  that  hath  but 
lately  embraced  the  faith,  to  be  chosen  a  bishop  (1  Tim.  iii.  6),  "  L^ 
being  lifted  up  with  pride,  he  fall  into  the  condemnation  of  the 
devil ;"  lest  he  fall  into  the  same  sin  for  which  the  devil  was  con- 
demned. But  in  what  particular  thing  this  pride  was  manifest,  is 
not  so  easily  discernible ;  the  ancients  generally  conceived  it  to  be 
an  affecting  the  throne  of  God,  grounding  it  on  Isa.  xiv.  12 :  "  How 
art  thou  fallen,  O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning  I  for  thou  hast  said  in 
thy  heart,  I  will  ascend  into  heaven,  I  will  exalt  my  throne  above 
the  stars  of  God."  It  is  certain  the  prophet  speaks  there  of  the  king 
of  Babylon,  and  taxeth  him  for  his  pnde,  and  gives  to  him  the  titla 
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of  "  Lucifer,"  perhaps  likening  him  in  his  pride  to  the  devil,  and 
tiien  it  notes  plainly  the  particular  sin  of  the  devil,  attempting  a 
share  in  the  sovereignty  of  God ;  and  some  strengthen  their  conjec- 
ture from  the  name  of  the  archangel  who  contended  against  Satan 
(Jiide.  9),  which  is  Michael,  which  signifies,  "  Who  as  God  ?"  or, 
■"  Who  like  God  ?"  the  name  of  the  angel  giving  the  superiority  to 
God,  intimating  the  contrary  disposition  in  the  devil,  against  whom 
te  contended.  It  is  likely  his  sin  was  an  affecting  equality  with 
God  in  empire,  or  a  freedom  from  the  sovereign  authonty  of  God ; 
because  he  imprinted  such  a  kind  ol  persuasion  on  man  at  his  first 
temptation :  "  Ye  shall  be  as  gods"  (feren.  iii.  5) ;  and  though  it  be 
restrained  to  the  matter  of  knowledge,  yet  that  being  a  fitness  for 
government,  it  may  be  extended  to  that  also.  But  it  is  plainlv  a 
persuading  them,  that  they  might  be,  in  some  sort,  equal  with  (rod, 
and  independent  on  him  as  their  superior.  What  he  had  found  so 
&tal  to  mmself,  he  imagined  would  have  the  same  success  in  the  ruin 
of  man.^  And  since  the  devil  hath,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  usurped 
a  worship  to  himself  which  is  only  due  to  God,  and  would  be  served 
by  man,  as  if  he  were  the  God  of  the  world ;  since  all  his  endeavor 
was  to  be  woi*shipped  as  the  Supreme  God  on  earth,  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  think,  tnat  he  invaded  the  supremacy  of  God  in  heaven, 
and  endeavored  to  be  like  the  Most  Hign  before  his  banishment,  as 
he  hath  attempted  to  be  like  the  Most  High  since.  And  since  the 
devil  and  antichrist  are  reputed  by  John,  in  the  Eevelation,  to  be  so 
near  of  kin,  and  so  like  in  disposition,  why  might  not  that,  which  is 
the  sin  of  antichrist,  the  image  of  him,  be  also  the  sin  of  Satan,  *'  to 
exalt  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God"  (2  Thess.  ii.  4),  and  "sit- 
as  Qod  in  his  temple,"  affecting  a  partnership  in  his  throne  and 
worship  ?  Whether  it  was  this,  or  attempting  an  unaccountable  do- 
minion over  created  things,  or  because  he  was  the  prime  angel,  and 
the  most  illustrious  of  that  magnificent  corporation,  he  might  think 
himself  fit  to  reign  with  God  over  all  things  else  ?  Or  if  his  sin 
were  envy,  as  some  think,  at  the  felicity  of  man  in  paradise,  it  was 
still  a  quarrelling  with  God's  dominion,  and  right  of  disposing  his 
own  goods  and  favors ;  he  is,  therefore,  called  **  Belial"  (2  Cor.  vi, 
14,  15) :  "  What  concord  hath  Christ  with  Belial  ?"  t.  e.  with  the 
devil,  one  "  without  yoke,"  as  the  word  "  Belial"  signifies. 

(3.)  It  is  more  plain,  that  this  was  the  sin  of  Adam.  The  first 
act  of  Adam  was  to  exercise  a  lordship  over  the  lower  creatures,  in 
giving  names  to  them, — ^a  token  of  dominion  fGen.  ii.  19).  The  next 
was  to  affect  a  lordship  over  God,  in  rebellmg  against  him.  After 
he  had  writ  the  first  mark  of  his  own  delegated  dominion,  in  the 
names  he  gave  the  creatures,  and  owned  their  dependence  on  him  as 
their  governor,  he  would  not  acknowledge  his  own  dependence  on 
God.  As  soon  as  the  Lord  of  the  world  had  put  him  into  possession 
of  the  power  he  had  allotted  him,  he  attempted  to  strip  his  Lord  of 
that  which  he  had  reserved  to  himself;  he  was  not  content  to  lay  a 
yoke  upon  the  other  creatures,  but  desirous  to  shake  off  the  Divine 
yoke  from  himself,  and  be  subject  to  none  but  his  own  will ;  hence 
Adam's  sin  is  more  particularly  called  "  disobedience"  (Bom.  v.  19): 
for,  in  the  eating  the  apple,  there  was  no  moral  evil  in  itself,  but  a 
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contradiction  to  the  positive  coihmand  and  order  of  Q-od,  wherein  he 
did  disown  God's  right  of  commanding  him,  or  reserving  anything 
from  him  to  his  own  use.  The  language  all  his  posterity  speaka, 
^*  Let  MB  break  his  bands,  and  cast  away  his  cords  &om  ns"  (Ps.  iL 
S),  was  learned  from  Adam  in  that  act  of  his.  The  next  act  we  read 
of,  was  that  of  Gain's  murdering  Abel,  which  was  an  invading  God's 
right,  in  assuming  an  authority  to  dispose  of  the  life  of  his  brother, 
•^-a  life  which  €k>d  had  given  him,  and  reserved  the  period  of  it  in 
his  own  hands.  And  he  p^^ists  in  the  same  usurpation  when  God 
came  to  examme  him,  and  ask  him  where  his  brother  was;  how 
scornful  was  his  answer  1  (Gen.  iv.  9):  "Ami  my  brother's  keeper?" 
as  much  as  if  he  had  said,  What  have  you  to  do  to  examine  me  ?  or, 
What  obligation  is  there  upon  me  to  render  an  account  of  him  ?  or,  as 
one  saith,  it  is  as  much  as  if  he  had  said,  "  Go,  look  for  him  yoursell"^ 
The  soverei^ty  of  God  did  not  remain  undisturbed  as  soon  as  ever 
it  appeared  m  creation ;  the  devils  rebelled  against  it  in  heaven,  and 
man  would  have  banished  it  from  the  earth. 

(4.)  The  sovereignty  of  God  hath  not  been  less  invaded  by  the 
usurpations  of  men.  One  single  order  of  the  Roman  episcopacy 
hath  endeavored  to  usurp  the  prerogatives  of  God ;  the  rope  wifl 
prohibit  what  Gt>d  hath  allowed ;  the  marriage  of  priests ;  the  re- 
ceiving of  the  cup,  as  well  as  of  the  bread,  in  the  sacrament ;  the 
eating  of  this  or  that  sort  of  meat  at  special  times,  meats  which  God 
hath  sanctified ;  and  forbid  them,  too,  upon  pain  of  damnation.  It 
is  an  invasion  of  God's  right  to  forbid  the  use  of  what  God  hath 
granted,  as  though  the  earth,  and  the  ftdness  thereof  were  no  longer 
me  Lord's,  but  the  Pope's ;  much  more  to  forbid  what  God  hath 
commanded,  as  if  Christ  overreached  his  own  authoritv,  when  he  en^ 
joined  all  to  drink  of  the  sacramental  wine,  as  well  as  eat  of  the 
sacramental  bread.  No  lord  but  will  think  his  right  usurped  bv  that 
steward  who  shall  permit  to  others  what  his  lord  forbids,  and  forbid 
that  which  his  master  allows,  and  act  the  lord  instead  of  the  servants 
Add  to  this  the  pardons  of  many  sins,  as  if  he  had  the  sole  key  to 
the  treasures  of  Divine  mercy  ;  the  disposing  of  crowns  and  domin* 
ions  at  his  pleasure,  as  if  God  had  divested  himself  of  the  title  of 
King  of  kings,  and  transferred  it  upon  the  see  of  Rome.  The  allow* 
ing  public  stews,  dispensing  with  incestuous  marriages,  as  if  God  had 
acted  more  the  part  of  a  tyrant  than  of  a  righteous  Sovereign  in  foi^ 
bidding  them,  depriving  the  Jews  of  the  propriety  in  their  estates 
upon  their  conversioii  to  Christianity,  as  if  the  pilfering  men's  goods 
were  the  way  to  teach  them  self*denial,  the  first  doctrine  of  Christian 
religion ;  and  God  shall  have  no  honor  from  the  Jew  without  a 
breach  of  his  law  by  theft  from  the  Christian.  Granting  many 
years'  indulgences  upon  slight  performances,  the  repeating  so  many 
Ave-Marias  and  Paier-NosUrs  in  a  dav,  canonizing  saints^  claiming 
the  keys  of  heaven^  and  disposing  of  the  honors  and  glory  of  it,  and 
proposing  creatures  as  objects  oi  relijgious  worship,  wherein  he  an- 
swers the  character  of  the  apostle  (2  These.  iL  4),  '^showing  himself 
that  he  is  God,"  in  challenging  that  power  which  is  only  the  ri^t 
of  Divine  sovereignty ;  exalting  himself  above  God,  in  indulging 

q  Trap,  tti  J^ 
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ihose  things  whicli  the  law  of  God  nerer  allowed,  but  hath  severelj 
prohibited.  This  controlling  the  sovereignly  of  God,  not  allowing 
nim  the  rights  of  his  crown,  is  the  soul  and  spirit  of  many  errors. 
Why  are  the  decrees  of  election  and  pretention  denied  ?  Because 
men  will  not  acknowledge  God  the  Soyereign  Disposer  of  his  crea* 
tore.  Why  is  effectual  calling  and  efficacious  grace  denied  ?  Be- 
cause they  will  not  allow  God  the  proprietor  and  distributer  of  his 
own  goods.  Why  is  the  satisfaction  of  Clirist  denied?  Because 
they  will  not  allow  God  a  power  to  vindicate  his  own  law  in  what 
way  he  pleaseth.  Most  of  the  errors  of  men  may  be  resolved  into  a 
denial  of  God's  sovereignty ;  all  have  a  tincture  of  the  first  evil  sen- 
timent of  Adam. 

Secxmdly,  The  sovereignty  of  God  is  contemned  in  the  practices  of 
men — (L)  As  he  is  a  Lawgiver. 

[1.]  When  laws  are  made,  and  urged  in  any  state  contrary  to  the 
law  of  God.  It  is  part  of  God's  fc,overeignty  to  be  a  Lawgiver ;  not 
to  obey  his  law  is  a  breach  made  upon  his  right  of  government ;  but 
it  is  treason  in  any  against  the  crown  of  God,  to  mint  laws  with  a- 
stamp  contrary  to  that  of  heaven,  whereby  they  renounce  their  due 
subjection,  and  vie  with  God  for  dominion,  snatch  the  supremacy 
from  him,  and  account  themselves  more  lords  than  the  Sovereign 
Monarch  of  the  world.  When  men  will  not  let  God  be  the  judge 
of  good  and  evil,  but  put  in  their  own  vote,  controlling  his  to  estao* 
lish  their  own ;  such  are  not  content  to  be  as  gods,  subordinate  to 
the  supreme  God,  to  sit  at  his  feet ;  nor  co-ordinate  with  him,  to  ait 
equal  upon  his  throne ;  but  paramount  to  him,  to  over-top  and  shadow 
his  crown ; — ^a  boldness  that  leaves  the  serpent,  in  the  first  temp* 
tation,  under  the  character  of  a  more  commendable  modesty ;  who 
advised  our  first  parents  to  attempt  to  .be  as  gods,  but  not  above 
him,  and  would  enervate  a  law  or  God,  but  not  enact  a  contrary  one 
to  be  observed  by  them.  Such  was  the  usurpation  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, to  set  up  a  golden  image  to  be  adored  (Dan.  iii.),  as  if  he  had 
power  to  mint  gods,  as  well  as  to  conquer  men ;  to  set  the  stamp  of 
a  Deity  upon  a  piece  of  gold,  as  well  as  his  own  effigies  upon  his 
current  coin.  Much  of  the  same  nature  was  that  of  Darius,  by  the 
motion  of  his  flatterers,  to  prohibit  any  petition  to  be  made  to*^  God 
for  the  space  of  thirty  days,  as  though  (rod  was  not  to  have  a  wor- 
ship without  a  license  from  a  doting  piece  of  clay  (Dan,  vi.  7).  So 
Henry  the  Third  of  France,  by  his  edict,  silenced  masters  of  families 
from  praying  with  their  households.''  And  it  is  a  farther  contempt 
of  God's  authority,  when  good  men  are  oppressed  by  the  sole  weight 
of  power,  for  not  observing  such  laws,  as  if  they  had  a  real  sover- 
eignty over  the  consciences  of  men,  more  than  God  himself."  When 
the  apostles  were  commanded  by  an  angel  from  God,  to  preach  in 
the  Temple  the  doctrine  o^  Christ  (Acts,  v.  19,  20),  they  were  fetched 
from  thence  with  a  guard  before  the  council  (ver.  6).  And  what  is 
the  language  of  those  statesmen  to  them?  as  absolute  as  God  him- 
self could  Rj)eak  to  any  transgressors  of  his  law.  "  Did  not  we  ^L^aitly 
command  you,  that  you  should  not  teach  in  this  name?"  (ver.  28l 
It  is  sufficient  that  we  gave  yuo  a  command  to  be  silent,  and  publ!SA 
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no  more  this  doctrine  of  Jesus ;  it  is  not  for  you  to  examine  our  dch 
crees,  but  rest  in  our  order  as  loyal  subjects,  and  comply  with  your 
rulers ;  they  might  have  added, — though  it  be  with  the  damnation 
of  your  souls.  How  would  those  overrule  the  apostles  by  no  other 
reason  but  their  absolute  pleasure  I  And  thougn  God  had  espoused 
their  cause,  by  delivering  them  out  of  the  prison,  wherein  they  had 
locked  them  the  day  before,  yet  not  one  of  all  this  council  had  the 
wit  or  honesty  to  entitle  it  a  fighting  against  God,  but  Gamaliel  (ver. 
29).  So  foolishly  fond  are  men  to  put  themselves  in  the  place  of 
God,  and  usurp  a  jurisdiction  over  men's  conscien  '^  \ :  ana  to  pre- 
sume that  laws  made  against  the  interest  and  command  of  God,  must 
be  of  more  force  than  th«  laws  of  God's  enacting. 

[2.]  The  sovereignty  of  God  is  contemned  in  making  additions  to 
the  laws  of  God.  The  authority  of  a  sovereign  Lawgiver  is  invaded  and 
vUified  when  an  inferior  presumes  to  make  orders  equivalent  to  his 
edicts.  It  is  a  prcemtmire  against  heaven  to  set  up  an  authority  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  God,  or  to  enjoin  anything  as  necessary  in  matter 
of  worship  for  which  a  Divine  commiiision  cannot  be  shown.  God 
was  always  so  tender  of  this  part  of  his  prerogative,  that  he  would 
not  have  anything  wrought  m  the  tabernacle,  not  a  vessel,  not  an 
instrument,  but  what  himself  had  prescribed.  "  According  to  all  that 
I  show  thee,  after  the  pattern  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  pattern  of 
all  the  instruments  thereof,  even  so  shall  ye  make  it"  (Exod.  xxv.  9) ; 
which  is  strictly  urged  again,  ver.  40:  "Look  that  thou  make  them 
irftcr  their  pattern ;"  look  to  it,  beware  of  doing  anything  of  thine 
own  head,  and  justling  with  my  authority.  It  was  so  afterwards  in 
the  matter  of  the  temple,  which  succeeded  the  taben.acle ;  God  gave 
the  model  of  it  to  David,  and  made  him  "  understand  in  writing  by 
his  hand  upon  him,  even  all  the  works  of  this  pattern"  (1  Ghron 
xxviii.  19).  Neither  the  royal  authority  in  Moses,  who  was  king  ih 
Jesurun ;  nor  in  David,  who  was  a  man  afl»r  God's  own  heart,  and 
called  to  the  crown  by  a  special  and  extraordinary  providence ;  noi 
Aaron,  and  the  high  priests  his  successors,  invested  m  the  sacerdotal 
office,  had  any  authority  from  God,  to  do  anything  in  the  framing 
the  tabernacle  or  temple  of  their  own  heads.  God  barred  them  from 
anything  of  that  nature,  by  giving  them  an  exact  pattern,  so  dear  to 
him  was  always  this  flower  of  his  crown.  And  afterwards,  the  power 
of  appointing  officers  and  ordinances  in  the  church  was  delegated  to 
Christ,  and  was  among  the  rest  of  those  royalties  given  to  him,  which 
he  fully  completed  "for  the  edifying  of  the  body '  (Eph.  iv.  11,  12); 
and  he  hath  the  eulogy  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  be  "  faithful  as 
Moses  was  in  all  his  house,  to  Him  that  appointed  him"  (Heb.  iii.  2). 
Faithfulness  in  a  trust  implies  a  punctual  observing  directions ;  God 
was  afcill  so  tender  of  this,  that  even  Christ,  the  Son,  should  no  more 
do  anything  in  this  concern  without  appointment  and  pattern,  than 
"  Moses,  a  servant"  (ver.  5,  6).  It  seems  to  be  a  vote  of  nature  to 
refer  the  original  of  the  modes  of  all  worship  to  God ;  and  therefore 
in  all  those  varieties  of  ceremonies  among  the  heathens,  there  was 
scarce  any  but  were  imagined  by  them  to  be  the  dictates  and  orders 
of  some  of  their  pretended  deities,  and  not  the  resolves  of  mere  hu- 
man authority.     What  intrusion  upon  God's  right  hath  the  papacy 
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xnade  in  regard  of  officers,  cardinals,  patiiarclis,  &c.,  not  known  in 
any  Divine  order?  In  regard  of  ceremonies  in  worship,  pressed  as 
necessary  to  obtain  the  favor  of  God,  holy  water,  crucifixes,  altars, 
images,  cringings,  reviving  many  of  the  Jewish  and-Pagan  ceremo- 
nies, and  adopting  them  into  the  family  of  Christian  ordinances ;  as 
if  God  had  been  too  absolute  and  arbitrary  in  repealing  the  one,  and 
dashing  in  pieces  the  other.  When  God  had  by  his  sovereign  order 
framed  a  religion  for  the  heart,  men  are  ready  to  usurp  an  authority 
to  frame  one  for  the  sense,  to  dress  the  ordinances  of  God  in  new 
and  gaudy  habits,  to  take  the  eve  by  a  vaiu  pomp ;  thus  afiecting  a 
Divine  royalty,  and  acting  a  silly  childishness ;  and  after  this,  to  im- 
pose the  observation  of  those  upon  the  consciences  of  men,  is  a  bold 
ascent  into  the  throne  of  God ;  to  impose  laws  upon  the  conscience, 
which  Christ  hath  not  imposed,  hatn  deservedly  been  thought  tho 
very  spirit  of  antichrist ;  it  mav  be  called  also  the  spirit  of  anti-god. 
God  hath  reserved  to  himseli  the  sole  sovereignty  over  the  con- 
science, and  never  indulged  men  any  part  of  it ;  he  hath  not  given 
man  a  power  over  his  own  conscience,  much  less  one  man  a  power 
over  another's  conscience.  Men  have  a  power  over  outward  things 
to  do  this  or  that,  where  it  is  determined  by  the  law  of  God,  but  not 
the  least  authority  to  control  any  dictate  or  determination  of  con- 
science :  the  sole  empire  of  that  is  appropriate  to  God,  as  one  of  the 
great  marks  of  his  royalty.  What  an  usurpation  is  it  of  God's  right 
to  make  conscience  a  slave  to  man,  which  God  hath  solely,  as  the 
Father  of  spirits,  subjected  to  himself  1 — an  usurpation  which,  though 
the  apostles,  those  extraordinary  officers,  might  oetter  have  claimed, 
yet  they  utterly  disowned  any  imperious  dominion  over  the  faith  of 
others  (2  Cor.  i.  24).  Though  in  this  they  do  not  seem  to  climb  up 
above  God,  yet  they  set  themselves  in  the  throne  of  God,  envy  him 
an  absolute  monarchy,  would  be  sharers  with  him  in  his  legislative 

Sower,  and  grasp  one  end  of  his  sceptre  in  their  own  hands.  They 
o  not  pretend  to  take  the  crown  from  God's  head,  but  discover  a 
bold  ambition  to  shuffle  their  hairy  scalps  under  it,  and  wear  part  of 
it  upon  their  own,  that  they  may  rule  with  him,  not  under  him ;  and 
would  be  joint  lords  of  his  manor  with  him,  who  hath,  by  the  apos- 
tle, forbidden  any  to  be  "  lords  of  his  heritage"  (1  Pet.  v.  3) :  and 
therefore  they  cannot  assume  such  an  authority  to  themselves  till 
they  can  show  where  God  hath  resigned  this  part  of  his  authority  to 
them.  If  their  exposition  of  that  place  (Matt.  xvi.  18),  "  Upon  this 
rock  I  will  build  my  church,"  be  granted  to  be  true,  and  that  the 
person  and  successors  of  Peter  are  meant  by  that  rock,  it  could  be  no 
apology  for  their  usurpations ;  it  is  not  Peter  and  his  successors  shall 
build,  but  "I -will  build;"  others  are  yistruments  in  building,  but 
they  are  to  observe  the  directions  of  the  grand  Architect. 

[3.]  The  sovereignty  of  God  is  contemned  when  men  prefer  obe- 
dience to  men's  laws  before  obedience  to  God.  As  God  hath  an 
undoubted  right,  as  the  Lawgiver  and  Euler  of  the  world,  to  enact 
laws  without  consulting  the  pleasure  of  men,  or  requiring  their  con- 
sent to  the  verifying  and  establishing  his  edicts,  so  are  men  obliged, 
by  their  allegiance  as  subjects,  to  observe  the  laws  of  their  Creator, 
without  consulting  whether  they  be  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  his  re* 
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volted  creatures.  To  constilt  with  flesli  and  blood  whether  we  should 
obey,  is  to  authorize  flesh  and  blood  above  the  purest  and  most 
sovereign  Spirit.  When  men  will  obey  their  superiors,  without  tak- 
ing in  the  condition  the  apostle  prescribes  to  servants  (Col.  iiL  22)l 
"  In  singleness  of  heart  fearing  God,"  and  postpone  the  fear  of  God 
to  the  fear  of  man,  it  is  to  render  God  of  less  power  with  them  than 
the  drop  of  a  bucket,  or  dust  of  the  balance.  When  we,  out  of  fear 
of  punishment,  will  observe  the  laws  of  men  against  the  laws  of  God, 
it  is  like  the  Egyptians,  to  worship  a  ravenous  crocodile  instead  of  a 
Deity ;  when  we  submit  to  human  laws,  and  stagger  at  Divine,  it  is 
to  set  man  upon  the  throne  of  God,  and  God  at  the  footstool  of  man ; 
to  set  man  above,  and  God  beneath;  to  make  him  the  tail,  and  not 
the  head,  as  God  speaks  in  another  case  of  Israel  (Deut.  xxviii.  13)* 
When  we  pay  an  outward  observation  to  Divine  laws,  because  they 
are  backed  by  the  laws  of  man,  and  human  authority  is  the  motive 
of  our  observance,  we  subject  God's  sovereignty  to  man's  authority; 
what  he  hath  from  us,  is  more  owing  to  the  pleasure  of  men  than 
any  value  we  have  for  the  empire  of  God :  when  men  shall  commit 
murders,  and  imbrue  their  hands  in  blood  by  the  order  of  a  grandee; 
when  the  worst  sins  shall  be  committed  by  the  order  of  papal  dia^ 
pensations ;  when  the  use  of  his  creatures,  which  God  hath  granted 
and  sanctified,  shall  be  abstained  from  for  so  many  days  in  the  week, 
and  so  many  weeks  in'  the  year,  because  of  a  Roman  edict,  the  au- 
thority of  man  is  acknowledged,  not  only  equal,  but  superior,  to  that 
of  God ;  the  dominion  of  dust  and  clay  is  preferred  before  the  un- 
doubted right  of  the  Soverign  of  the  world ;  the  commands  of  God 
are  made  less  than  human,  and  the  orders  of  men  more  authoritative 
than  Disrine,  and  a  grand  rebel's  usurpation  of  Gxxi's  right  is  coun- 
tenanced. When  men  are  more  devout  in  observance  of  uncertain 
traditions,  or  mere  human  inventions,  than  at  the  hearing  of  the  un- 
questionable oracles  of  God ;  when  men  shall  squeeze  their  counte- 
nances into  a  more  serious  figure,  and  demean  themselves  in  a  more 
religious  posture,  at  the  appearance  of  some  mock  ceremony,  clothed 
in  a  Jewish  or  Pagan  garb,  which  hath  unhappily  made  a  rent  in  the 
coat  of  Christy  and  pay  a  more  exact  reverence  to  that  which  hath  no 
Divine,  but  only  a  human  stamp  upon  it,  than  to  the  clear  and  plain 
word  of  God,  which  is  perhaps  neglected  with  sleepy  nods,  or  which 
is  worse,  entertained  with  profane  scofife ; — ^this  is  to  prefer  the  au- 
thority of  man  employed  m  trifles,  before  the  authority  of  the  wise 
Lawgiver  of  the  world :  besides,  the  ridiculousness  of  it  is  as  great 
as  to  adore  a  glow-worm,  and  laugh  at  the  sun ;  or  for  a  courtier  to 
be  more  exact  in  his  cringes  and  starched  postures  before  a  puppet 
than  before  his  sovereign  prince.  In  all  this  we  make  not  the  will 
and  authority  of  God  our  rule,  but  the  will  of  man ;  disclaim  our 
dependence  on  Qt)d,  to  hang  upon  the  uncertain  breath  of  a  creature. 
In  all  this  God  is  made  less  than  man,  and  man  more  than  God ; 
God  is  deposed,  and  man  enthroned ;  God  made  a  slave,  and  man  a 
soveiciga  above  him.  To  this  we  may  refer  the  solemn  addresses 
of  some  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  religion  according  to 
law,  the  law  of  man ;  not  so  much  minding  the  law  of  God,  resolving 
to  make  the  law,  the  church,  the  state,  the  rule  of  their  religion,  ana 
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change  that  if  the  laws  be  changed,  steering  their  opinions  by  the 
V  compass  of  the  magistrate's  judgment  and  interest 

(2.)  The  dominion  of  God,  as  a  ProprieUyr^  is  practically  con- 
temned. 

SI.]  By  envy.  When  we  are  not  flush  and  gay,  as  well  spread 
sparkling  as  others,  this  passion  gnaws  our  souls,  and  we.  be- 
come the  executioners  to  rack  ourselves,  because  God  is  the  executor 
of  his  own  pleasure,  The  foundation  of  this  passion  is  a  quarrel 
with  God ;  to  envy  others  the  enjoyment  of  their  propriety  is  to  envy 
God  his  right  of  disposal,  and,  consequently,  the  propriety  of  his  own 
goods ;  it  is  a  mental  theft  committed  against  God ;  we  rob  him  of  his 
ri^ht  in  our  will  and  wish ;  it  is  a  robbery  to  make  ourselves  equal 
with  God  when  it  is  not  our  due,  which  is  implied  (Phil.  ii.  6),  when 
Christ  is  said  "  to  think  it  no  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God."  We 
would  wrest  the  sceptre  out  of  his  hand,  wish  he  were  not  the  con- 
ductor of  the  world,  and  that  he  would  resign  his  sovereignty,  and 
the  right  of  the  distribution  of  his  own  goods,  to  the  capridoe  of  our 
humor,  and  ask  our  leave  to  what  subjects  he  should  dispense  his 
favors.  All  envy  is  either  a  tacit  accusation  of  God  as  an  usurper, 
and  assuming  a  right  to  dispose  of  that  which  doth  not  belong  to 
him,  and  so  it  is  a  denial  of  nis  propriety,  or  else  charges  him  with 
a  blind  or  unjust  distribution,  and  so  it  is  a  bespattering  his  wisdom 
and  righteousness.  When  God  doth  punish  envy,  he  vindicates  his 
own  sovereignly,  as  though  this  passion  chiefly  endeavored  to  blast 
this  perfection  (Ezek.  xxv.  11,  12):  "  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will 
do  according  to  thy  anger,  and  according  to  thy  envy,  and  thou  shall 
know  that  I  am  the  Lord."  The  sin  of  envy  in  the  devils  was  im- 
mediately against  the  crown  of  God,  and  so  was  the  sin  of  envy  in 
the  first  man,  envying  God 'the  sole  prerogative  in  knowledge  above 
himself.  This  base  humor  in  Gain,  at  the  preference  of  Abel's  sacri- 
fice before  his,  was  the  cause  that  he  deprived  him  of  his  life :  deny- 
ing God,  first  his.  right  of  choice  and  what  he  should  accept,  and 
then  invading  God's  right  of  propriety,  in  usurping  a  power  over 
tlie  life  and  being  of  his  brother,  which  solely  belonged  to  God. 

[2.]  The  dominion  of  God,  as  a  proprietor,  is  practically  contemned 
by  a  violent  or  surreptitious  taking  away  from  any  wliat  God  hath 
given  him  the  possession  of  Since  God  is  the  Lord  of  all,  and  may 
give  the  possession  and  dominion  of  things  to  whom  he  pleaseth,  aU 
thefl  and  purloining,  all  cheating  and  cozening  another  of  his  right, 
is  not  only  a  crime  against  the  true  possessor,  depriving  him  of  what 
he  is  entrusted  with,  out  against  God,  as  the  absolute  and  universal 
proprietor,  having  a  right  thereby  to  confer  his  own  goods  upon 
whom  he  pleaseth,  as  well  as  against  God  as  a  Lawgiver,  forbidding 
such  a  violence :  the  snatching  away  what  is  another's,  denies  man 
the  right  of  possession,  and  God  the  right  of  donation :  the  Israelites 
taking  the  Egyptians'  jewels  had  been  theft  had  it  not  been  by  a 
Divine  license  and  order,  but  cannot  be  slandered  with  such  a  term- 
after  the  Proprietor  of  the  whole  world  had  altered  the  title,  and 
aLenated  them  by  his  positive  grant  from  the  Egyptians,  to  confer 
them  upon  the  Israelites. 

[8.]  The  dominion  of  God,  as  a  proprietor,  is  practically  contemned 
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by  Dot  using  what  God  hath  given  ns  for  those  ends  for  which  iid 
gave  them  to  us.  God  pasaeth  things  oyer  to  ns  with  a  condition  to 
use  that  for  his  glory  wnich  he  hath  bestowed  upon  us  by  his  boim- 
ty :  he  is  Lord  of  the  end  for  which  he  gives>  as  well  as  Lord  of  what 
he  gives ;  the  donor's  right  of  propriety  is  infiinged  when  the  lands 
and  legacies  he  leaves  to  a  particular  use  are  not  employed  to  thosQ 
ends  to  which  he  bequeathed  them :  the  right  of  the  lora  of  a  manor 
is  violated  when  the  copyhold  is  not  used  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  conveyance.  So  it  is  an  invasion  of  God's  sovereignty  not  to 
use  the  creatures  for  those  ends  for  which  we  are  entrusted  with 
them :  when  we  deny  ourselves  a  due  and  lawful  support  from  them; 
hence  co vetousness  is  an  invasion  of  his  right :  or  when  we  unneces- 
sarily waste  them ;  hence  prodigality  disowns  his  propriety:  or  when 
we  bestow  not  anything  upon  the  relief  of  others ;  hence  uncharita- 
bleness  comes  under  the  same  title,  appropriating  that  to  ourselves, 
as  if  we  were  the  lords,  when  we  were  but  the  usufructuaries  for  oui^ 
Selves,  and  stewards  for  others ;  this  is  to  be  "  rich  to  ourselves,  not 
to  God"  (Luke  xii.  21),  for  so  are  they  who  employ  not  their  wealth 
for  the  service,  and  according  to  the  intent,  of  the  dpnor.  Thus  the 
Israelites  did  not  own  God  the  true  proprietor  of  their  com,  wine, 
and  oil,  which  God  had  given  them  for  his  worship,  when  they  pre- 
pared offerings  for  Baal  out  of  his  stock :  /'  For  she  did  not  know 
that  I  gave  her  com,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  multiplied  her  gold  and 
silver,  which  they  prepared  for  Baal"  (Hos.  ii.  8);  as  if  they  had  been 
sole  proprietors,  and  not  fectors  by  commission,  to  improve  the 
goods  for  the  true  owner.  It  is  the  same  invasion  of  God  s  right  to 
use  the  parts  and  gifts  that  God  hath  given  us,  either  as  fuel  for  our 
pride,  or  advancing  self,  or  a  witty  scoflBlng  at  God  and  religion; 
when  we  use  not  religion  for  the  honor  of  our  Sovereign,  but  a  stool 
to  rise  by,  and  observe  his  precepts  outwardly,  not  out  of  regard  to 
his  authority,  but  as  a  stale  to  our  interest,  and  furnishing  self  with 
a  little  concern  and  trifle;  when  men  will  wrest  his  word  for  the  favor 
of  their  lusts,  which  God  intended  for  the  checking  of  them,  and 
make  interpretations  of  it  according  to  their  humors,  and  not  according 
to  his  will  oiscovered  in  the  Scripture,  this  is  to  pervert  the  use  of  the 
best  goods  stnd  depositam  he  hath  put  into  our  hands,  even  Divine 
revelations.   Thus  hypocrisy  makes  the  sovereignty  of  God  a  nuUity. 

(3.)  The  dominion  of  God,  as  a  Otyoemor,  is  practically  con- 
temned. 

[1.]  In  idolatry.  Since  worship  is  an  acknowledgment  of  God's 
sovereignty,  to  adore  any  creature  instead  of  God,  or  to  pay  to  any- 
thing that  homage  of  trust  and  confidence  which  is  due  to  God, 
though  it  be  the  highest  creature  in  heaven  or  earth,  is  to  acknowl- 
edge that  sovereignty  to  pertain  to  a  creature,  which  is  challenged 
by  God;  as  to  set  up  the  greatest  lord  in  a  kingdom  in  the  govern- 
ment, instead  of  the  lawful  prince,  is  rebelhon  and  usurpation ; 
and  that  woman  incurs  the  crime  of  adultery,  who  commits  it  with 
a  person  of  great  port  and  honor,  as  well  as  with  one  of  a  mean 
condition.  While  men  create  anything  a  god,  they  own  themselveB 
supreme  above  the  tme  God,  yea,  and  above  that  which  they  so 
count  a  god ;  for,  by  the  right  of  creation,  they  have  ^  superioritfi 
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as  it  is  a  deity  blown  up  by  the  breatt  of  their  own  imagination. 
The  authoritv  of  God  is  in  this  sin  acknowledged  to  belong  to  an 
idol ;  it  is  called  loathing  of  God  as  a  husband  (Ezek.  xvi.  45),  all 
the  authority  of  God  as  a  husband  and  Lord  over  them :  so  when 
we  make  anything  or  any  person  in  the  world  the  chief  object  and 
prop  of  our  trust  and  confiaence,  we  act  the  same  part.  Trust  in  an 
idol  is  the  formal  part  of  idolatry ;  "  so  is  every  one  that  trusts  in 
them"  (Ps.  cxv.  8),  i  c.  in  idols :  whatsoever  thing  we  make  the  ob 
ject  of  our  trust,  we  rear  as  an  idol.  It  is  not  xmlawful  to  have  the 
image  of  a  creature,  but  to  bestow  divine  adoration  upon  it ;  it  was 
not  unlawful  for  the  Egyptians  to  possess  and  use  oxen,  but  to  dub 
thein  gods  to  be  adored,  it  was :  it  is  not  unlawful  to  have  wealth 
and  honor,  nor  to  have  gifts  and  parts,  they  are  the  presents  of 
God ;  but  to  love  them  above  God,  to  fix  our  reliance  upon  them 
more  than  upon  God,  is  to  rob  God  of  his  due,  who,  being  our 
Creator,  ought  to  be  our  confidence.  What  we  want  we  are  to  de- 
sire of  him,  and  expect  from  him.  When  we  confide  in  anything 
else  we  deny  God  the  glory  of  his  creation ;  we  disown  him  to  be 
Lord  of  the  world ;  imply  that  our  welfare  is  in  the  hands  of,  and 
depends  upon,  that  thing  wherein  we  confide ;  it  is  not  only  to 
"  equal  if  to  God"  in  sovereign  power,  which  is  his  own  phrase  (isa. 
xl.  25),  but  to  prefer  it  before  him  in  a  reproach  of  him.  .  When  the 
hosts  of  heaven  shall  be  served  instead  of  the  Lord  of  those  hosts ; 
when  we  shall  lackey  after  the  stars,  depend  barely  upon  their  in- 
fluences, without  looking  up  to  the  great  Director  of  the  sun,  it 
is  to  pay  an  adoration  unto  a  captain  in  a  regiment  which  is  due  to 
the  general.  When  we  shall  "  make  gold  our  hope,  and  say  to  the 
fine  gold.  Thou  art  my  confidence,"  it  is  to  deny  the  supremacy  of 
that  God  that  is  above ;  as  well  as  if  we  kiss  our  hands,  m  a  way  of 
adoration,  to  the  sun  in  its  splendor,  or  "  the  moon  walking  in  its 
brightness,"  for  Job  couples  tnem  together  (ch.  xxxi.  25 — ^28) ;  it  is 
to  prefer  the  authority  of  earth  before  that  of  heaven,  and  honor 
clay  above  the  Sovereign  of  the  world :  as  if  a  soldier  should  con- 
fide more  in  the  rag  of  an  ensign,  or  the  fragment  of  a  drum,  for  his 
safety,  than  in  the  orders  and  conduct  of  his  general ;  it  were  as 
much  as  is  in  his  power  to  uncommiasion  him,  and  snatch  from  him 
his  commander's  staff.  When  we  advance  the  creature  in  our  love 
above  God,  and  the  altar  of  our  soul  smokes  with  more  thoughts 
and  affections  to  a  petty  interest  than  to  God,  we  lift  up  that  which 
was  given  us  as  a  servant  in  the  place  of  the  Sovereign,  and  bestow 
that  throne  upon  it  which  is  to  oe  kept  undefiled  for  the  rightful 
Lord,  and  subject  the  interest  of  God  to  the  demands  of  the  crea- 
ture. So  much  respect  is  due  to  God,  that  none  should  be  placed  in 
the  throne  of  our  affections  equal  with  him,  much  less  anything  to 
perk  above  him. 

[2.]  Impatience  is  a  contempt  of  God  as  a  governor.  When  we 
meet  with  rubs  in  the  way  of  any  design,  when  our  expectations  are 
crossed,  we  will  break  through  all  obstacles  to  accomplish  our  pro- 
jects, whether  God  will  or  no.  When  we  are  too  much  dejected  at 
0ome  unexpected  providence,  and  murmur  at  the  instruments  of  it, 
as  if  God  aivestea  himself  of  his  prerogative  of  conducting  human 
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affairs;  when  a  little  cross  blows  us  into  a  mutinj,  and  swellB  Uf 
into  a  sauciness  to  implead  Ghod,  or  make  us  fret  against  him  {as  the 
expression  is,  Isa.  viii.  21),  wishing  him  out  of  his  throne ;  no  sin  is 
BO  devilish  as  this ;  there  is  not  any  strikes  more  at  all  the  attributes 
of  God  than  this,  against  his  goodness,  righteousness,  holiness^  wis- 
dom, and  doth- as  little  spare  his  sovereignty  as  any  of  the  rest: 
what  can  it  be  else,  but  an  impious  invasion  of  his  dominion,  to 
quarrel  with  him  for  what  he  doth,  and  to  say.  What  reason  hast 
thou  to  deal  thus  with  lae  ?  This  language  is  in  the  nature  of  all 
impatience,  whereby  we  question  his  sovereignty,  and  parallel  our 
dominion  with  his.  When  men  have  not  that  confluence  of  wealth 
or  honor  they  greedily  desired,  they  bark  at  God,  and  revile  his 
government :  they  are  angry  God  doth  not  more  respectfully  ob- 
serve them,  .ae  though  he  had  nothing  to  do  in  their  matters,  and 
were  wanting  in  that  becoming  reverence  which  they  think  him  bound 
to  pay  to  such  great  ones  as  Ihey  are ;  they  would  nave  God  obedient 
to  their  minds,  and  act  nothing  but  what  he  receives  a  commission 
for  from  their  wills.  When  we  murmur,  it  is  as  if  we  would  com- 
mand his  will,  and  wear  his  crown ;  a  wresting  the  sceptre  out  of  hia 
hands  to  sway  it  ourselves;  we  deny  him  the  right  of  government^ 
disown  his  power  over  us,  and  would  be  our  own  sovereigns:  you 
may  find  the  character  of  it  in  the  language  of  Jehoram  (as  many 
understand  it),  "  Behead,  this  evil  is  of  the  Lord ;  what  should  I 
wait  for  the  Lord  any  longer  ?"  (2  Kings,  vi  38).  This  is  an  evil  of 
such  a  nature,  that  it  could  come  from  none  but  the  hand  of  God ; 
why  should  I  attend  upon  him,  as  my  Sovereign,  that  delights  to  do 
me  so  much  mischief,  that  throws  curses  upon  me  when  I  expected 
blessings?  I  will  no  more  observe  his  airections,  but  follow  my 
own  sentiments,  and  regard  not  his  authority  in  the  lips  of  his  do* 
ting  prophet.  The  same  you  feid  in  the  Jews,  when  tney  were  un- 
der God^s  lash ;  "  And  they  said.  There  is  no  hope :  but  we  will 
walk  after  our  own  devices,  and  we  will  every  one  do  the  imckginiM> 
tion  of  his  evil  heart"  (Jer.  xviii.  12) :  we  can  expect  no  good  from 
him,  and  therefore  we  will  be  our  own  sovereigns,  and  prefer  the 
authority  of  our  own  imaginations  before  that  of  his  precepts.  Men 
would  lie  their  own  carvers,  and  not  suiSer  God  to  use  his  right;  as 
if  a  stone  should  order  the  mason  in  what  manner  to  hew  it,  and  in 
what  part  of  the  building  to  place  it.  We  are  not  ordinarily  con- 
cernea  so  much  at  the  calamities  of  our  neighbors,  but  swell  against 
heaven  at  a  light  drop  upon  ourselves.  We  are  content  God  should 
be  the  sovereign  of  others,  so  that  he  will  be  a  servant  to  us :  let 
him  deal  as  he  will  himself  with  others,  so  he  will  treat  us.  and 
what  relates  to  us,  as  we  will  ourselvea  We  would  have  God  re- 
sign his  authority  to  our  humors,  and  our  huqiors  should  be  in  the 
place  of  a  God  to  him,  to  direct  him  what  was  fit  to  do  in  our  cause. 
W  hen  things  go  not  according  to  our  vote,  our  impatience  is  a  wirii 
that  God  was  deposed  from  his  throne,  that  he  would  surrender  his 
sent  to  some  that  would  deal  more  favorably,  and  be  more  punctual 
observers  of  our  directions.  Let  us  look  to  ourselves  in  regard  of 
this  sin,  which  is  too  common,  and  the  root  of  much  mi8chie£  This 
iMems  to  be  the  first  bubbling  of  Adam's  will ;  he  was  not  content 
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with  the  condition  wherein  God  had  placed  him,  but  affected  an* 
other,  which  ended  in  the  ruin  of  himself,  and  of  mankind. 

[8.]  Limiting  God  in  his  way  of  working  to  our  methods,  is  an- 
other part  of  the  contempt  of  his  dominion.  When  we  will  pre- 
scribe him  methods  of  acting,  that  he  should  deliver  us  in  this  or 
that  way,  we  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  the  Lord  of  his  own  fevors, 
and  have  the  privilege  to  be  his  own  director.  When  we  will  limit 
him  to  such  a  time,  wherein  to  work  our  deliverance,  we  would  rob 
him  of  the  power  of  times  and  seasons,  which  are  solely  in .  his 
hand.  We  would  regulate  his  conduct  according  to  our  imagina- 
tions, and  assume  a  power  to  give  laws  to  our  Sovereign.  Thus  the 
Israelites  "limited  the  Holy  One  of  Israel"  (Ps.  IxxviiL  41):  they 
would  control  his  absolute  dominion,  and,  of  a  sovereign,  make  him 
their  slave.  Man,  that  is  Ood's  vassal,  would  set  bounds  to  his 
Lord,  and  cease  to  be  a  servant,  and  commence  master,  when  he 
would  give,  not  take,  directions  from  him.  When  God  had  given 
them  manna,  and  their  fancies  were  weary  of  that  delicious  food, 
they  would  prescribe  heaven  to  rain  down  some  other  sort  of  food 
for  them.  When  they  wanted  no  sufficient  provision  in  the  wild- 
erness, they  quarrelled  with  God  for  bringing  them  out  of  Egypt, 
and  not  presently  giving  them  a  place  of  seed,  of  fi^,  vines,  and 
pomegranates  (Numb.  xx.  5),  which  is  called  a  "striving  with  the 
lx)rd"  (yer.  13),  a  contending  with  him  for  his  Lordship.  When  we 
tempt  God,  and  require  a  sign  of  him  as  a  mark  of  nis  fevor,  we 
circumscribe  his  dominion ;  when  we  will  not  use  the  means  he  hath 
appointed,  but  father  our  laziness  upon  a  trust  in  his  providence,  tm 
if  we  expected  he  should  work  a  miracle  for  our  relief;  when  we 
censure  him  for  what  he  hath  done  in  the  course'  of  his  providence ; 
when  we  capitulate  with  him,  and  promise  such  a  service,  if  he  will 
do  us  such  a  good' turn  according  to  our  platform,  we  would  brine 
down  his  sovereign  pleasure  to  our  will,  we  invade  his  throne,  ana 
expect  a  submissive  obedience  from  him.  Man  that  hath  not  wit 
enough  to  govern  himsel:^  would  be  governing  God,  and  those  that 
cannot  be  their  own  sovereigns,  affect  a  sovereignty  over  heaven. 

[4.]  Pride  and  presumption  is  another  invasion  of  his  dominion. 
When  men  will  resolve  to  go  to-morrow  to  such  a  city,  to  such  a 
fair  and  market,  to  traffic,  and  get  gain,  without  thinking  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  Divine  license,  as  if  ourselves  were  the  lords  of  our  time 
and  of  our  lives,  and  God  were  to  lackey  after  us  (James*  iv.  13,  15): 
"  Ye  that  say.  To-day  we  will  go  into  such  a  city,  and  buy  and  sell, 
whereas  ye  ought  to  say,  K  the  Lord  will,  we  shall  live ;"  as  if  they 
had  a  freehold,  and  were  not  tenants  at  will  to  the  Lord  of  the 
manor.  When  we  presume  upon  our  own  strength  or  wit  to  get  the 
better  of  our  adversaries ;  as  the  Germans  (as  Tacitus  relates)  assured 
themselves,  by  the  numerousness  of  their  army,  of  a  victory  against 
the  Romans,  and  prepared  chains  to  fetter  the  captives  before  the 
conquest,  which  were  found  in  their  camp  after  their  defeat ; — when 
we  are  peremptory  in  expectations  of  success  according  to  our  will ; 
as  Pharaoh  (Exod.  xv.  9),  "  I  will  pursue,  I  will  overtake,  I  will 
divide  the  spoil,  my  lust  shall  be  satisfied  upon  them,  I  will  dr^-w 
my  sword,  my  hand  shall  destroy  them :"  he  speaks  more  lik«  a 
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fod  than  a  man,  as  if  lie  were  the  sovereign  power,  and  God  only 
is  vicar  and  lieutenant ;  how  he  struts,  without  thinking  of  a  su{)e- 
rior  power  to  curb  him ! — when  men  ascribe  to  themselves  what  is 
the  sole  fruit  of  God's  sovereign  pleasure ;  as  the  king  of  Assyria 
Bpeaks  a  language  fit  only  to  be  spoken  by  God  (Isa.  x.  13,  14,  &c.), 
"  I  have  removed  the  bounds  of  the  people ;  my  hand  hath  found 
as  a  nest  the  riches  of  the  people ;  I  have  gathered  all  the  earth  ;" 
which  God  declares  to  be  a  wrong  to  his  sovereignty  bv  the  title 
wherewith  he  prefaceth  his  threatening  against  him  (ver.  16): 
"  Therefore  shall  the  Lord,  the  Lord  of  hosts,  send  among  his  iat 
ones  leanness,"  &c.  It  is  indeed  a  rifling,  if  not  of  his  crown,  yet 
of  the  most  glittering  jewel  of  it,  his  glory.  "  He  that  mocks  the 
poor  reproacheth  his  Maker"  (Prov.  xvii  5).  He  never  thinks  that 
God  made  them  poor,  and  himself  rich ;  he  owns  not  his  riches  to  be 
dropped  upon  him  by  the  Divine  hand.  Self  is  the  great  invader  of 
God's  sovereignty  ;  doth  not  only  spurn  at  it,  but  usurp  it,  and  as- 
sume divine  honors,  payable  only  to  the  universal  Sovereign.  The 
Assyrian  was  not  so  modest  as  the  Chaldean,  who  would  impute  his 
power  and  victories  to  his  idol  (Hab.  i.  11),  whom  he  thought  to  be 
God,  though  ;^et  robbing  the  true  God  of  his  a.uthority ;  and  so 
much  was  signified  by  their  names,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Evil-Merodach, 
Belshazzar,  Nebq,  Merodach,  Bel,  being  the  Chaldean  idols,  and  the 
names  signifying,  Lord  of  wealth,  Giver  of  riches,  and  the  like. — 
When  we  behave  ourselves  proudly  towards  others,  and  imagine 
ourselves  greater  than  our  Maker  ever  meant  us ; — ^when  we  would 
give  laws  to  others,  and  expect  the  most  submissive  observances 
&om  them,  as  if  God  had  resigned  his  authority  to  us,  and  made  us, 
in  his  stead,  the  rightful  monarchs  of  the  world.  To  disdain  that 
any  creature  should  be  above  us,  is  to  disdain  Gt)d's  sovereign  dis- 
position of  men,  and  consequently,  his  own  superiority  over  us.  A 
proud  man  would  govern  all,  and  would  not  have  God  his  Sovereign, 
out  his  subject ;  to  overvalue  ourselves,  is  to  undervalue  God. 

[5.]  Slight  and  careless  worship  of  God  is  another  contempt  of 
his  sovereignty.  A  prince  is  contemned,  not  only  by  a  neglect  of 
those  reverential  postures  which  are  due  to  him,  but  m  a  reproach- 
ful and  scornful  way  of  paying  them.  To  behave  ourselves  un- 
comely or  immodestly  before  a  prince,  is  a  disesteem  of  majesty. 
Sovereignty  requires  awe  in  every  address,  where  this  is  wanting 
there  is  a  disrepect  of  authority.  We  contemn  God's  dominion, 
when  we  give  him  the  service  of  the  lip,  the  hand,  the  knee,  and 
deny  him  that  of  the  heart ;  as  they  in  Ezekiel,  xxxiii.  81,  as  though 
he  were  the  Sovereign  only  of  the  body,  and  not  of  the  souL  To 
have  devout  figures  of  the  face,  and  uncomely  postures  of  the  soul, 
is  to  exclude  his  dominion  from  our  spirits,  while  we  own  it  only 
over  our  6utward  man ;  we  render  him  an  insignificant  Lord,  not 
worthy  of  any  higher  adorations  from  us  than  a  senseless  statue;  we 
demean  not  ourselves  according  to  his  majestical  authority  over  us, 
when  we  present  him  not  with  the  cream  and  quintessence  of  our 
souls.     The  greatness  of  God  required  a  great  house,  and  a  oostly 

Ealace  (1  Chron.  xxix.  11,  16) ;  David  speaks  it  in  order  to  the 
uilding  God  a  house  and  a  temple ;  God  being  a  great  King  ex« 
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pects  a  male,  the  best  of  onr  flock  (Mai.  L  14),  a  masculine  and  vig- 
orous service.  When  we  present  him  with  a  sleepy,  sickly  rheu- 
matic service,  we  betray  our  conceptions  of  him  to  be  as  mean  as  if 
he  were  some  petty  lord,  whose  dominion  were  of  no  larger  extent 
than  a  mole-hill,  or  some  inconsiderable  village. 

[6.]  Omission  of  the  service  he  hath  appointed  is  another  contempt 
of  nis  sovereignty.  This  is  a  contempt  of  his  dominion,  whereoy 
he  hath  a  right  to  appoint  what  means  and  conditions  he  pleaseth, 
for  the  enjoyment  of  his  proflFered  and  promised  benefits.  It  is  an 
enmity  to  his  sceptre  not  to  accept  of  his  terms  after  a  long  series  of 
precepts  and  invitations  made  for  the  restoring  us  to  that  happiness 
we  had  lost,  and  providing  all  means  necessary  thereunto,  nothing 
being  wanting  but  our  own  concurrence  with  it,  and  acceptance  of 
it,  by  rendering  that  easy  homage  he  requires.  By  withholding 
from  him  the  service  he  enjoins,  we  deny  that  we  hold  anything  of 
him  ;  as  he  that  pays  not  the  quit  rent,  though  it  be  never  so  small, 
disowns  the  sovereignty  of  the  lord  of  the  manor ;  it  implies,  that 
he  is  a  miserable  poor  lord,  having  no  right,  or  destitute  of  any 
power,  to  dispose  of  anything  in  the  world  to  our  advantage  (Job, 
xxii.  17) :  "  They  say  unto  God,  Depart  from  us,  what  can  the  Al- 
mighty do  for  them  ?"  They  will  have  no  commerce  with  him  in  a 
way  of  duty,  because  they  imagine  him  to  have  no  sovereign  power 
to  do  anything  for  them  in  way  of  benefit,  as  if  his  dominion  were 
an  empty  title,  and  as  much  destitute  of  any  authority  to  com- 
mand a  favor  for  them  as  any  idol.  They  think  themselves  to  have 
as  absolute  a  disposal  of  things,  as  God  himself.  What  can  he  do 
for  us  ?  what  can  he  confer  upon  us,  that  we  cannot  invest  ourselves 
in  ?  as  though  they  were  sovereigns  in  an  equality  with  God.  Thus 
men  live  "  without  God  in  the  world"  (Eph.  ii.  12),  as  if  there  were 
no  Supreme  Being  to  pay  a  respect  to,  or  none  fit  to  receive  any 
homage  at  their  hands ;  withholding  from  God  the  right  of  his 
time  and  the  right  of  his  service,  which  is  the  just  claim  of  his 
sovereignty. 

[7.]  Censuring  others  is  a  contempt  of  his  sovereignty.  When 
we  censure  men's  persons  or  actions  by  a  rash  judgment ;  when  we 
will  be  judges  of  tne  good  and  evil  of  men's  actions,  where  the  law 
of  God  is  utterly  silent,  we  usurp  God's  j)lace,  and  invade  his  right; 
we  claim  a  superiority  over  the  law,  and  judge  God  defective,  as  the 
Rector  of  the  world,  in  his  prescriptions  of  good  and  evil.  (James, 
iv.  11,  12),  "  He  that  speaks  evil  of  his  .brother,  and  judgeth  his 
brother,  speaks  evil  of  the  law,  and  judgeth  the  law ;  there  is  one 
Lawgiver  who  is  able  to  save,  and  to  destroy :  who  art  thou  that 
judgest  another  ?  Do  you  know  what  you  do  in  judging  another  ? 
You  take  upon  you  the  garb  of  a  sovereign,  as  if  he  were  more  your 
servant  than  God's,  and  more  under  your  authority  than  the  authori- 
ty of  God ;  it  is  a  setting  thyself  in  God's  tribunal,  and  assuming 
his  rightfiil  power  of  judging;  thy  brother  is  not  to  be  governed  by^ 
thy  fancy,  but  by  God's  law,  and  his  own  conscience. 

2.  Inj<ynn(dion,  Hence  it  follows,  that  God  doth  actually  govern 
the  world.  He  hath  not  only  a  right  to  rule,  but  "  he  rules  over 
pU,"  so  saith  the  text    He  is  "  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,' -• 
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•v^hat,  to  let  them  do  what  they  please,  and  aH  that  their  lusts  prom|il 
them  to?  hath  God  an  absolute  dominion?  Is  it  good,  and  is  it, 
wise  ?  Is  it  then  a  useless  prerogative  of*  the  Divine  nature  ?  Shall 
80  excellent  a  power  lie  idle,  as  if  God  were  a  lifeless  image? 
Shall  we  fancy  God  like  some  lazy  monarch,  that  solaoeth  himself  in 
the  gardens  of  his  palacb,  or  steeps  himself  in  some  charming  pleas- 
ures, and  leaves  his  lieutenants  to  govern  the  several  provmces. 
which  are  all  members  of  his  empire,  according  to  their  own  humor  r 
Not  to  exercise  this  dominion  is  all  one  as  not  to  have  it ;  to  what 
purpose  is  he  invested  with  this  sovereignty,  if  he  were  careless  of 
what  were  done  in  the  world,  and  regardea  not  the  oppressions  of 
men  ?  God  keeps  no  useless  excellency  by  him ;  he  actually  reigns 
over  the  heathen  (Ps.  xlvii.  8),  and  those  as  bad,  or  worse  than 
heathens.  It  had  been  a  vanity  in  David  to  call  upon  the  heavens 
to  be  glad,  and  the  earth  to  rejoice,  under  the  rule  of  a  "sleepy 
Deity"  (1  Ohron.  xvi.  81).  No ;  his  sceptre  is  full  of  eyes,  as  it  was 
painted  by  the  Egyptians ;  he  is  always  waking,  and  always  more 
than  Ahasuerus,  reading  over  the  records  of  human  actions.  Not  to 
exercise  his  authority,  is  all  one  as-  not  to  regard  whether  he  keep 
the  crown  upon  his  nead,  or  continue  the  sceptre  in  his  hand.  If  his 
sovereignty  were  exempt  from  care,  it  would  be  destitute  of  justice ; 
God  is  more  righteous  than  to  resign  the  ensigns  of  his  authority  to 
blind  and  oppressive  man ;  to  think  that  God  hath  a  power,  and  doth 
not  use  it  lor  just  and  righteous  ends,  is  to  imagine  him  an  un 
righteous  as  well  as  a  careless  Sovereign ;  such  a  thing  in  a  man 
renders  him  a  base  man,  and  a  worse  governor ;  it  is  a  vice  that  dis 
turbs  the  world,  and  overthrows  the  ends  of  authority,  as  to  have  a 
power,  and  use  it  well,  is  the  greatest  virtue  of  an  earthly  sovereign, 
what  an  unworthy  conception  is  it  of  God,  to  acknowledge  him  to 
be  possessed  of  a  greater  authority  than  the  greatest  monarch,  and 
yet  to  think  that  he  useth  it  less  than  a  petty  lord ;  that  his  crown 
IS  of  no  more  value  with  him  than  a  featner  r  This  represents  God 
impotent,  that  he  cannot,  or  unrighteous  and  base,  that  he  will  not 
administer  the  authority  he  hath  for  the  noblest  and  justest  end. 
But  can  we  say,  that  he  neglects  the  government  of  the  world  ?  How 
come  things  then  to  remain  in  their  due  order  ?  How  comes  the  law 
of  nature  yet  to  be  preserved  in  every  man's  soul  ?  How  comes  con- 
science to  check,  and  cite,  and  judge  r  If  God  did  not  exercise  his 
authority,  what  authority  could  conscience  have  to  disturb  man  in 
unlawful  practices,  and  to  make  his  sports  and  sweetness  so  unpleas- 
ant and  sour  to  him  ?  Hath  he  not  given  frequent  notices  ana  me 
morials,  that  he  holds  a  curb  over  corrupt  inclinations,  puts  rubs  in 
the  way  of  malicious  attempters,  and  otlen  oversets  the  disturbers 
of  the  peace  of  the  world  ? 

8.  Injbrmation,  Qrod  can  do  no  wrong,  since  he  is  absolute  Sov 
ereign.  Man  may  do  wrong,  princes  may  oppress  and  rifle,  but 
it  is  a  crime  in  them  so  to  do :  because  their  power  is  a  power  ol 
government,  and  not  of  propriety,  in  the  goods  or  lives  of  their 
subjects ;  but  God  cannot  do  any  wrong,  whatsoever  the  clamors  of 
creatures  are,  because  he  can  do  nothing  but  what  he  hath  a  sov- 
ereign right  to  do.     If  he  takes  away  your  goods^  he  takes  not 
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away  anytlung  that  is  yotms  more  than  Ins  own,  si  ace  though  he 
entrusted  you  with  them,  he  divested  not  himself  of  the  propriety. 
When  he  takes  away  our  lives,  he  takes  what  he  gave  us  by  a 
temporary  donation,  to  be  surrendered  at  his  call :  we  can  claim  no 
right  in  anything  but  by  his  will.  He  is  no  debtor  to  us:  and 
since  he  owes  us  nothing,  he  can  wrong  us  in  nothing  that  he  takes 
away.  His  own  sovereignty  excuseth  him  in  all  t^xie  acts  which 
are  most  distasteful  to  the  creature.  If  we  crop  a  medicinal  plant 
for  our  use,  or  a  flower  for  our  pleasure,  or  kill  a  lamb  for  our 
food,  we  do  neither  of  them  any  wrong :  because  the  original  of 
them  was  for  our  use,  and  they  had  their  life,  and  nourishment,  and 
pleasing  qualities  for  our  delight  and  support  And  are  not  we. 
much  more  made  for  the  pleasure  and  use  of  God,  than  any  oi 
those  can  be  for  us?  "Of  nim  and  to  him  are  all  things"  (Eom. 
xi.  86):  hath  not  God  as  much  right  over  any  one  of  us,  as  over 
the  meanest  worm  ?  Though  there  be  a  vast  difference  in  nature 
between  the  angels  in  heaven  and  the  worms  on  earth,  yet  they  are 
all  one  in  regard  of  subjection  to  God ;  he  is  as  much  the  Lord  oi 
the  one  as  the  other;  as  much  the  Proprietor  of  the  one  as  the 
other ;  as  much  the  Governor  of  one  as  the  other ;— not  a  cranny 
in  the  world  is  exempt  ftom  his  jurisdiction ; — ^not  a  mite  or  grain 
of  a  creature  exempt' firom  his  propriety.  He  is  not  our  Lord  by 
election ;  he  was  a  Lord  before  we  were  in  being ;  he  had  no  terms 
ut  upon  him  who  capitulated  with  him,  and  set  him  in  his  throne 
y  covenant.  What  oath  did  he  take  to  any  subject  at  his  first  in* 
vestiture  in  his  authority  ?  His  right  is  as  natural,  as  eternal  as 
himself:  as  natural  as  his  existence,  and  as  necessary  as  his  Deity. 
Hath  he  any  law  but  his  own  will?  What  wrong  can  he  do  that 
breaks  no  law,  that  fulfils  his  law  in  evervthing  he  doth,  by  ftd- 
filiing  his  own  will,  which  as  it  is  absolutely  sovereign,  so  it  is  in- 
finitely righteous  ?  In  whatsoever  he  takes  from  us,  then,  he  can* 
not  injure  us ;  it  is  no  crime  in  any  man  to  seize  upon  his  own 
^oods  to  vindicate  his  own  honor ;  and  shall  it  be  thought  a  wrong 
in  God  to  do  such  things,  besides  the  occasion  he  hath  fi*om  every 
man,  and  that  every  day  provoking  him  to  do  it  ?  He  seems  rather 
to  Wrong  himself  V  forWing  such  a  sdziire,  than  wrong  ns  by 
executing  it 

4.  Information.  K  God  have  a  sovereignty  over  the  whole  world, 
then  merit  is  totally  excluded.  His  right  is  so  absolute  over  all 
creatures,  that  he  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  a  debtor  to  any ;  not  to 
the  nndefiled  holiness  of  the  blessed  angds,  much  less  to  poor  earthly- 
worms  ;  those  blessed  spirits  enjoy  their  glory  by  the  title  of  his 
sovereign  pleasure,  not  oy  virtue  of  any  obligation  devolving  from 
them  upon  God.  Are  not  the  faculties,  whereby  they  and  we  per* 
form  any  act  of  obedience,  his  grant  to  us?  Is  not  the  strength, 
whereby  they  and  we  are  enabled  to  do  anything  pleasing  to  hini, 
a  gift  from  him  ?  Can  a  vassal  merit  of  his  lora,  or  a  slave  of  his 
master,  by  using  his  tools,  and  employing  his  strength  in  his  ser- 
vice, though  it  was  a  stren^h  he  had  naturally,  not  by  donation 
bom  the  man  in  whose  service  it  is  employed  ?  God  is  Lord  of  all 
—all  is  due  to  him ;  how  can  we  oblige  him  bv  giving  him  what 
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IB  his  own,  more  his  to  whom  it  is  presented,  than  ours  by  whom  it 
is  offered  ?     He  becomes  not  a  debtor  by  receiving  anything  from 
'us,  but  by  promising  something  to  us.* 

5.  Informaiion,  If  God  hath  a  sovereign  dominion  over  the  whole 
world,  then  hence  it  follows,  that  aU  magistrates  are  but  sovereigns 
under  God.  He  is  King  of  kings,  and  Iiord  of  lords ;  all  the  poten- 
tates of  the  world  are  no  other  than  his  lieutenants,  movable  at  his 
?lea8ure,  and  more  at  his  disposal  than  their  subjects  are  at  theirs, 
^hough  they  are  dignified  with  the  title  of  "  gods,"  yet  still  they 
are  at  an  infinite  distance  from  the  supreme  Lord ;  gods  under  God, 
not  to  be  above  him,  not  to  be  against  him.  The  want  of  the  due 
sense  of  their  subordination  to  God  hath  made  many  in  the  world 
act  as  sovereigns  above  him  more  than  sovereigns  under  him. 
Had.  they  all  bore  a  deep  conviction  of  this  upon  their  spirits,  such 
audacious  language  had  never  dropped  from  the  mouth  of  Pharaoh : 
"  Who  is  the  Lord,  that  I  should  ooey  his  voice,  to  let  Israel  go  ?" 
(Exod.  V.  2\  presuming  that  there  was  no  superior  to  control  him, 
nor  any  in  neaven  able  to  be  a  match  for  him ;  Darius  had  never, 
published  such  a  doting  edict,  as  to  prohibit  any  petition  to  God ; 
if  ero  had  never  fired  Borne,  and  sung  at  the  sight  of  the  devouring 
flames ;  nor  ever  had  he  ripped  up  his  mother's  belly,  to  see  the 
womb  where  he  first  lodged,  and  received  a  life  so  hateful  to  his 
country.  Nor  would  Abner  and  Joab,  the  two  generals,  have  ac- 
counted the  death  of  men  but  a  sport  and  interlude.  "  Let  the 
young  men  arise  and  play  before  us"  (2  Sam.  ii.  14) ;  what  play  it 
was,  the  next  verse  acquaints  you  with;  thrusting  their  swords 
into  one  another's  sides.  They  were  no  more  troubled  at  the  death 
of  thousands,  than  a  man  is  to  kill  a  fly,  or  a  flea.  Had  a  sense  of 
this  but  hovered  over  their  souls,  people  in  many  countries  had  not 
been  made  their  foot-balls,  and  used  worse  than  their  dogs  I  Nor 
had  the  lives  of  millions,  worth  more  than  a  world,  been  exposed  to 
fire  and  sword,  to  support  some  sordid  lust,  or  breach  of  faith  upon 
an  idle  quarrel,  and  for  the  depredation  of  their  neighbors'  estates ; 
the  flames  of  cities  had  not  been  so  bright,  noi*  the  streams  of  blood 
so  deep,  nor  the  cries  of  innocents  so  loud.    In  particular, 

(1).  If  God  be  Sovereign,  all  under-sovereigns  are  not  to  rule 
against  him,  but  to  be  obedient  to  his  orders.  If  they  "  rule  by  " 
his  authority"  (Prov.  viiL  15),  thev  are  not  to  rule  against  his  in- 
terest; thev  are  not  to  imagine  themselves  as  absolute  as  God,  and 
that  their  laws  must  be  of  as  sovereign  authority  against  his  honor, 
as  the  Divine  are  for  it.  If  they  are  his  lieutenants  on  earth,  they 
ought  to  act  according  to  his  orders.    No  man  but  will  account  a 

governor  of  a  province  a  rebel,  if  he  disobeys  the  orders  sent  to 
im  by  the  sovereign  prince  that  commissioned  him.  Bebellion 
against  God  is  a  crime  of  princes,  as  well  as  rebellion  against  princes 
a  crime  of  subjects.  Saul  is  charged  with  it  by  Samuel  in  a  high 
manner  for  an  act  of  simple  disol^dience,  though  intended  for  the 
service  i:f  God,  and  the  enriching  his  country  with  the  spoils  of  the 
Amalekite&  "  Bebellion  is  as  the  sin  of  witchcraft"  (1  Sam.  xv.  23): 
like  witchcrtfi  oo*  covenanting  with  the  devil,  acting  as  i/  he  had 
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receive  I  bis  commission  not  from  God,  but  from  Satan.  Magis* 
traten,  as  commissioned  by  God,  ought  to  act  for  him.  Doth  human 
authority  ever  give  a  commission  to  any  to  rebel  against  itself?  did 
God  ever  depute  an v  earthly  sovereignty  against  his  glory,  and  give 
them  leave  to  outlaw  his  laws,  to  introduce  their  own?  No; 
when  he  gave  the  vicarious  dominion  to  Christ,  he  <?alls  upon  the 
kings  of  the  earth  to  be  instructed,  and  be  wise,  and  "  kiss  the  Son" 
^Ps.  ii  10,  12),  i,  e.  to  observe  his  orders,  and  pay  him  homage  as 
their  Governor.  What  a  silly  doltish  thing  is  it  to  resist  that  Su- 
preme Authority,  to  which  the  archangels  submit  themselves,  and 
regulate  their  employments  punctually  by  their  ijastructions  I  Those 
excellent  creatures  exactly  obey  him  in  all  the  acts  of  their  subor- 
dinate government  in  the  world ;  those  in  whose  hand  the  greatest 
monarch  is  no  more  than  a  silly  fly  between  the  fingers  of  a  giant. 
A  contradiction  to  the  interest  of  God  hath  been  fatal  to  kings. 
The  four  monarchies  have  had  their  wings  clipped,  and  most  of 
them  have  been  buried  in  their  own  ashes ;  they  nave  all,  like  the 
imitators  of  Lucifer's  pride,  fallen  from  the  heaven  of  their  glory  to 
the  depth  of  tjieir  shame  and  misery.  All  governors  are  bound  to 
be  as  much  obedient  to  God,  as  their  subjects  ai*e  bound  to  be  sub- 
missive to  them.  Their  authority  over  men  is  limited ;  God's  au- 
thority over  them  is  absolute  and  unbounded.  Though  every  soul 
ought  to  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers,  yet  there  is  a  higher 
Power  of  all,  to  which  those  higher  powers  are  to  subject  them- 
selves ;  they  are  to  be  keepers  of  both  the  tables  of  the  law  of  God, 
and  are  then  most  sovereigns  when  they  set  in  their  own  practice 
an  example  of  obedience  to  God,  for  their  subjects  to  write  after. 

(2.)  They  ought  to  imitate  God  in  the  exercise  of  their  sovereignty 
in  ways  of  justice  and  righteousness.  Though  God  be  an  absolute 
sovereign,  yet  his  government  is  not  tyrannicaJ,  but  managed  accord 
ing  to  the  rules  of  righteousness,  wisdom,  and  goodness.  If  God, 
that  created  them  as  well  as  their  subjects,  doth  so  exercise  his  gov- 
ernment, it  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon  them  to  do  the  same ;  since 
they  are  not  the  creators  of  their  people,  but  the  conductors.  As 
God's  government  tends  to  the  good  oi  the  world,  so  ought  theirs  to 
the  good  of  their  countries.  God  committed  not  the  government  of 
the  world  to  the  Mediator  in  an  unlimited  way,  but  for  the  good  of 
the  church,  in  order  to  the  eternal  salvation  of  his  people.  "  He  gave 
him  to  be  head  over  all  things  to  the  church"  (Eph.  i.  22).  He  had 
power  over  the  devils  to  restrain  them  in  their  temptation  and  malice ; 
power  over  the  angels  to  order  their  ministry  for  the  heirs  of  salva- 
tion. So  power  is  given  to  magistrates  for  tne  civil  preservation  of 
the  world  and  of  human  society;  they  ought  therefore  to  consider 
for  what  ends  they  were  placed  over  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  not 
exercise  their  authority  in  a  licentious  way,  but  conformable  to  that 
justice  and  righteousness  wherein  God  doth  administer  his  govern- 
ment, and  for  the  preservation  of  those  who  are  committed  to  them. 

(8.)  Magistrates  must  then  be  obeyed  when  they  act  according  to 
God's  order,  and  within  the  bounds  of  the  Divine  commission.  They 
are  no  friends  to  the  sovereignty  of  God,  that  are  enemies  to  magis- 
tracy, his  ordinance.    Saul  was  a  good  governor,  though  none  of  the 
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best  meii)  and  the  despiseisof  his  government  aflier  Gtxi's  choio^ 
were  tiie  sons  of  Belial  (1  Sam.  x.  27).  Christ  was  no  enemy  ta 
Caesar.  To  pull  down  a  faithful  magistrate,  such  an  one  as  Zerub* 
babel,  is  to  pluck  a  signet  from  the  hand  of  God ;  for  in  that  capacity 
he  accounts  him  (Hag.  iL  23).  God's  servants  stand  or  fall  to  their 
own  Master ;  how  doth  he  check  Aaron  and  Miriam  for  speaking 
against  Moses,  his  servant  ?  "  Were  you  not  a&aid  to  speak  against 
my  servant  Moses?"  (Numb.  xu.  8);  against  Moses  as  related  to  you 
in  the  capacity  of  a  governor;  against  Moses  as  related  to  you  in  the 
capacity  of  my  servant?  To  speak  anything  a^inst  them,  as  they 
act  by  God's  order,  is  an  invasion  of  God's  sovereign  right,  who  gave 
them  their  commission.  To  act  against  just  power,  or  the  justice  of 
an  earthly  power,  is  to  act  against  God's  ordinance,  who  ordained 
them  in  the  world,  but  not  any  abuse,  or  ill  use  of  their  power. 

Use  II.  How  dreadful  is  the  consideration  of  this  doctrine  to  all 
rebels  against  God  I  Can  any  man  that  hath  brains  in  his  head,  im- 
agine it  an  inconsiderable  thing  to  despise  the  Sovereign  of  the  world? 
It  was  the  sole  crime  of  disobedience  to  that  positive  law,  whereby 
God  would  have  a  visible  memorial  of  his  sovereignty  preserved  in 
the  eye  of  man,  that  showered  down  that  deluge  of  misery,  under 
which  the  world  groans  to  this  dav.  God  had  given  A(^m  a  soul, 
whereby  he  might  live  as  a  rational  creature ;  and  then  gives  him  a 
law,  whereby  he  might  live  as  a  dutiful  subject :  for  God  forbidding 
him  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evi^ 
declared  his  own  supremacy  over  Adam,  and  his  propriety  in  the 
pleasant  world  he  had  given  him  by  his  bounty ;  he  let  him  know 
hereby,  that  man  was  not  his  own  lord,  nor  was  to  live  aAer  his  own 
sentiments,  but  the  directions  of  a  superior.  As  when  a  great  lord 
builds  a  magnificent  palace,  and  brings  in  another  to  inhabit  it,  he 
reserves  a  small  duty  to  himself,  not  of  an  equal  value  with  the 
house,  but  for  an  acknowledgment  of  his  own  right,  that  the  tenant 
may  know  he  is  not  the  lord  of  it,  but  hath  this  grant  by  the  liber- 
ality of  another.^  God  hereby  gave  Adam  matter  for  a  pure  obedi- 
ence, that  had  no  foundation  in  his  own  nature  by  any  implanted 
law;  he  was  only  in  it  to  respect  the  will  of  his  &)vereign,  and  to 
understand  that  he  was  to  live  under  the  power  of  a  higher  than  him- 
self. There  was  no  more  moral  evil  in  the  eating  of  this  fruit,  as 
considered  distinct  from  the  command,  than  in  eating  of  any  other 
fruit  in  the  garden :  had  there  been  no  prohibition,  he  might  with  as 
much  safety  have  fed  upon  it  as  upon  any  other.  No  law  of  nature 
was  transgressed  in  the  act  of  eating  of  it,  but  the  sovereignty  of  Qtod 
over  him  was  denied  by  him ;  and  for  this  the  death  threatened  was 
inflicted  on  his  posterity :  for  though  divines  take  notice  of  other 
sins  in  the  fall  of  Adam,  yet  God,  m  his  trial,  chargeth  him  with 
none  but  this,  and  doth  put  upon  his  question  an  emphasis  of  his 
own  authority :  "  Hast  thou  eaten  of  the  tree  whereof  I  commanded 
ye  that  thou  shouldst  not  eat?"  (Gen.  iii  11).  This  I  am  pleased 
with,  that  thou  shouldest  disown  my  dominion  over  thyself  and  this 
garden.  This  was  the  inlet  to  all  the  other  sins:  as  the  acknowledg 
xnent  of  God's  sovereignty  is  the  first  step  to  the  practice  of  all  toe 

>  Chrygost.  in  Oen.  Hom.  16. 
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djities  of  a  creature,  so  the  disowning  his  sovereignty  is  the  first 
spring  of  all  the  extravagances  of  a  creature.  Every  sin  against  the 
sovereign  Lawgiver  is  worthy  of  death :  the  transgression  of  this 
command  deserved  death,  and  procured  it  to  spread  itself  over  the 
&ee  of  the  world.  God's  domimon  cannot  be  despised  without  merit- 
ing the  greatest  punishment. 

1.  Punishment  necessarily  follows  upon  the  doctrine  of  sovereign- 
ty. It  is  a  faint  and  a  feeble  sovereignty  that  cannot  preserv^itsel^ 
and  vindicate  its  own  wrongs  against  rebellious  subjects ;  the  height 
of  God*s  dominion  infers  a  vengeance  on  the  contemners  of  it :  if 
God' be  an  eternal  King,  he  is  an  eternal  Judge.  Since  sin  unlinks 
the  dependence  between  God  the  Sovereign,  and  man  the  subject,  if 
Gbd  did  not  vindicate  the  rights  of  his  sovereignty,  and  the  authority 
of  his  law,  he  would  seem  to  despise  his  own  dominion,  be  weary  of 
itj  and  not  act  the  part  of  a  good  governor.  But  God  is  tender  of 
his  prerogative,  and  doth  most  bestir  himself  when  men  exalt  them- 
selves proudly  against  him:  "In  the  thing  wherein  they  dealt 
proudly,  he  will  be  above  them"  (Exod.  xviii.  11).  When  rharaoh 
thought  himself  a  mate  for  God,  and  proudly  rejected  his  commands, 
as  if  they  had  been  the  messages  of  some  petty  Arabian  lord,  God 
rights  his  own  authority  upon  the  life  of  his  enemy  by  the  ministry 
of  the  Bed  Sea.  He  turned  a  great  king  into  a  beast,  to  make  him 
know  that  the  Most  High  ruled  in  the  kingdoms  of  men :  "  The 
demand  is  by  the  word  of  the  holy  ones,  to  the  intent  that  the  living 
may  know  that  the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdoms  of  men 
(Dan.  iv,  16,  17);  and  that  bv  the  petitions  of  the  angels,  who  can- 
not endure  that  the  empire  of  God  should  be  obscured  and  diminish* 
ed  by  the  pride  of  man.  Besides  the  tender  respect  he  hath  to  hig 
own  glory,  he  is  constantly  presented  with  the  solicitations  of  the 
angels  to  punish  the  proud  ones  of  the  earth,  that  darken  the  glory 
of  his  majesty :  it  is  necessary  for  the  rescue  of  his  honor,  and  neces- 
sary for  the  satisfaction  'of  his  illustrious  attendants,  who  would  think 
it  a  shame  to  them  to  serve  a  Lord  that  were  always  unconcerned  in 
the  rebellions  of  his  creatures,  and  tamely  suffer  their  spurns  at  his 
throne ;  and  therefore  there  is  a  day  wherein  the  haughtmess  of  man 
shall  be  bowed  down,  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  overthrown,  and  high 
moimtains  levelled,  that  "  God  may  be  exalted  in  that  day"  (Isa.  ii« 
11,  12),  &c.  Pride  is  a  sin  that  immediately  swells  agamst  God's 
authonty ;  this  shall  be  brought  down  that  God  may  be  exalted ; 
not  that  he  should  have  a  real  exaltation,  as  if  he  were  actually  de- 
posed from,  his  government,  but  that  he  shall  be  manifested  to  be  the 
Sovereign  of  the  whole  world.  It  is  necessary  there  should  be  a  day 
to  chase  away  those  clouds  that  are  upon  his  throne,  that  the  lustre 
<^  his  majesty  may  break  forth  to  the  confusion  of  all  the  children 
of  pride  that  vaunt  against  him.  God  hath  a  dominion  over  us  as  a 
Lawgiver,  as  we  are  his  creatures ;  and  a  dominion  over  us  in  a  way 
of  justice,  as  we  are  his  criminals. 

2.  This  punishment  is  unavoidable. 

(1.)  None  can  escape  him.  He  hath  the  sole  authority  over  hell 
and  aeath,  the  keys  of  both  are  in  his  hand :  the  greatest  GsBsar  can 
no  more  escape  him  than  the  meanest  peasant:  ^' Who  art  thou,  O 
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great  mountain,  before  Zerubbabel  ?"  (Zecli.  iv.  7).  The  height  of 
angels  is  no  match  for  him,  much  less  that  of  the  mortal  grandees  of 
the  world ;  they  can  no  more  resist  him  than  the  meanest  person ; 
but  are  rather,  as  the  highest  steeples,  the  fittest  marks  for  his  crush- 
ing thunder.  If  he  speaks  the  word,  the  principalities  of  men  come 
down,  and  "  the  crown  of  their  glory"  (Jer.  xiii.  18).  He  can  "  take 
the  mighty  away  in  a  moment,"  and  that  "without  hands,"  i.  e. 
without  instruments  (Job,  xxxi.v  20).  The  strongest  are  like  the 
feet  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  image,  iron  and  clay ;  iron  to  man,  but  clay 
to  God,  to  be  crumbled  to  nothing. 

(2.)  What  comfort  can  be  reaped  from  a  creature,  when  the  Sover- 
eign of  the  world  arms  himself  with  terrors,  and  berins  his  visitation  ? 
"  W  hat  will  you  do  in  the  day  of  visitation,  to  whom  will  you  flea 
for  help,  and  where  will  you  leave  your  glory  T'  (Isa.  x.  3).  The 
torments  from  a  subject  may  be  relieved  bv  tne  prince,  but  where 
can  there  be  an  appeal  fix)m  the  Sovereign  of  the  world  ?  Where  is 
there  any  above  him  to  control  him,  if  he  will  overthrow  us  ?  Who 
is  there  to  call  him  to  account,  and  say  to  him.  What  dost  thou  ? 
He  works  by  an  uncontrollable  authority ;  he  needs  not  ask  leave 
of  any ;  "  he  works,  and  none  can  let  it"  (Isa.  xliii.  13) :  as  when  he 
will  relieve,  none  can  afflict ;  so  when  he  will  wound,  none  can  re- 
lieve. K  a  king  appoint  the  punishment  of  a  rebel,  the  greatest 
favorite  in  the  court  cannot  speak  a  comfortable  word  to  him  :  the 
most  beloved  angel  in  heaven  cannot  sweeten  and  ease  the  spirit  of 
a  man  that  the  Sovereign  Power  is  set  against  to  toake  the  butt  of 
his  wrath.  The  devils  lie  under  his  sentence,  and  wear  their  chains 
as  marks  of  their  condemnation,  without  hope  of  ever  having  them 
filed  off,  since  they  are  laid  upon  them  by  the  authority  of  an  unac- 
countable Sovereign. 

(3.)  By  his  sovereign  authority  God  can  make  any  creature  the 
instrument  of  his  vengeance.  He  hath  all  the  creatures  at  his  beck, 
and  can  commission  any  of  them  to  be  a  dreadful  scourge.  Strong 
winds  and  tempests  fulfil  his  word  (Ps.  cxlviii.  8) ;  the  lightnings 
answer  him  at  his  call,  and  cry  aloud,  "  Here  are  we"  (Job,  xxxviiL 
85).  By  his  sovereign  authority  he  can  render  locusts  as  mischievous 
as  lions,  forge  the  meanest  creatures  into  swords  and  arrows,  and 
commission  the  most  despicable  to  be  his  executioners.  He  can  cut 
off  joy  from  our  spirits,  and  make  our  own  hearts  be  o^r  tormentors, 
our  most  confident  friends  our  persecutors,  our  nearest  relations  to 
be  his  avengers ;  they  are  more  his,  who  is  their  Sovereign,  than 
ours,  who  place  a  vain  confidence  in  them.  Eather  than  Abraham 
shall  want  children,  he  can  raise  up  stones,  and  adopt  them  into  his 
family ;  and  rather  than  not  execute  his  vengeance,  he  can  array  the 
stones  in  the  streets,  and  make  them  his  armed  subjects  against  us. 
If  he  speak  the  word,  a  hair  shall  drop  from  our  heads  to  choke  us, 
or  a  vapor,  congealed  into  rheum  in  our  heads,  shall  drop  down  and 
putrefy  our  vitals.  He  can  never  want  weapons,  who  is  Sovereign 
over  me  thunders  of  heaven  and  stones  of  the  earth,  over  every 
creature ;  and  can,  by  a  sovereign  word,  turn  our  greatest  comforts 
into  curses. 

3.  This  pimishment  must  be  terrible.    How  doth  David,  a  great 
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Idng,  soand  in  his  body,  prosperous  in  his  crown,  and  successful  in 
his  "conquests,  settled  in  all  his  royal  conveniences,  groan  under  the 
wrathful  touch  of  a  greater  King  than  himself  (Ps.  vi.  xxxviii.,  and 
his  other  penitential  Psalms),  not  being  able  to  give  himself  a  writ 
of  ease  by  all  the  delights  of  nis  palace  and  kingdom  I  "  If  the  wrath 
of  a  king  be  as  the  roaring  of  a  lion"  (Prov.  xix.  10)  to  a  poor  sub- 

iject,  how  great  is  the  wrath  of  the  King  of  kings,  that  cannot  be  set 
brtib  by  the  terror  of  all  the  amazing  volleys  of  thunder  that  have 
been  since  the  creation,  if  the  noise  of  all  were  gathered  into  one 
single  crack  I  As  there  is  an  inconceivable  ground  of  joy  in  the 
special  fevor  of  so  mighty  a  King,  so  is  there  of  terror  in  his  severe 
displeasure :  he  is  "  terrible  to  the  kings  of  the  earth ;  with  God  is 
terrible  majesty"  (Ps.  Ixxvi.  12).  What  a  folly  is  it,  then,  to  rebel 
against  so  mighty  a  Sovereign  1 

Use  m.  Of  comfort.  The  throne  of  God  drops  honey  and  sweet- 
ness, as  well  as  dread  and  terror ;  all  his  other  attributes  afford  little 
relief  without  this  of  his  dominion  and  universal  comn;iand.  When, 
therefore,  he  speaks  of  his  being  the  God  of  his  people,  he  doth  often 
preface  it  with  "the  Lord  thy  God;"  his  sovereignty,  as  a  Lord,  be- 
mg  the  ground  of  all  the  comfort  we  can  take  in  his  federal  relation 
as  our  God ;  thy  God,  but  superior  to  thee ;  thy  God,  not  as  thy  cat- 
tle and  goods  are  thine,  in  a  way  of  sole  propriety,  but  a  Lord  too, 
in  a  way  of  sovereignty,  not  only  over  thee,  but  over  all  things  else 
Jor  thee.  As  the  end  of  God's  settling  earthly  govemmenta  was  for 
the  good  of  the  communities  over  which  the  governors  preside,  so 
God  exerciseth  his  government  for  the  good  of  the  world,  and  more 
particularly  for  the  good  of  the  church,  over  which  he  is  a  peculiar 
Governor. 

1.  His  love  to  his  people  is  as  great  as  his  sovereignty  over  them. 
He  stands  not  upon  his  dominion  with  his  people  so  much  as  upon 
his  affection  to  tnem ;  he  would  not  be  called  "  BaaU,  my  Lord,"  i.  e, 
he  would  not  be  known  only  by  the  name  of  sovereignty,  but  "  Ishi, 
mv  husband,"  a  name  of  authority  and  sweetness  together  (Hos.  ii 
lo,  19,  4Scc.) :  he  signifies  that  he  is  not  only  the  Lord  of  our  spirits 
and  bodies,  but  a  husband  by  a  marriage  knot,  admitting  us  to  a 
nearness  to  him,  and  communion  of  goods  with  him.  Though  he 
majestically  sits  npon  a  high  throne,  yet  it  is  a  throne  "  encircled 
with  a  rainbow"  (Ezek.  i.  28),  to  show  that  his  government  of  his 
people  is  not  only  in  a  way  oi  absolute  dominion,  but  also  in  a  way 
of  federal  relation ;  he  seems  to  own  himself  their  subject  rather  than 
their  Sovereign,  when  he  gives  them  a  charter  to  command  him  in 
the  affairs  of  his  church  (Isa.  xlv.  11) ;  "  Ask  of  me  things  to  come 
concerning  my  sons,  and  concerning  the  work  of  my  hands  command 
you  me."  Some  read  it  by  way  of  question,  as  a  corrective  of  a 
saaciness :  Do  you  ask  me  of  things  to  come,  and  seem  to  command 
me  concerning  the  works  of  my  hands,  as  if  you  were  more  carefiil 
of  my  interest  among  my  people  than  I  am,  who  have  formed  them  ? 
But  if  this  were  the  sense,  it  would  seem  to  discourage  an  imjjortu- 
nity  of  prayer  for  public  deliverance ;  and  therefore,  to  take  it  ao- 
oording  to  our  translation,  it  is  an  exhortation  to  prayer,  and  a 
mighty  encouragement  in  the  management  and  exercise  of  it    Ui^ 
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my  promise,  in  a  way  of  humble  importunity,  and  yon  shall 
Its  willing  to  perform  my  word,  and  gratify  your  desires,  as 
b  rather  under  your  authority,  than  you  under  mine :  as  much 
^^  y,  If  I  be  not  as  good  as  my  word,  to  satisfy  those  desires 
that  are  according  to  my  })romise,  implead  me  at  my  own  throne, 
and,  if  I  be  failing  in  it,  I  will  give  judgment  against  myself:  almost 
like  princes'  charters,  and  gracious  grants,  "  We  grant  such  a  thing 
against  us  and  our  heirs,"  giving  the  subject  power  to  implead  thera 
if  they  be  not  punctually  observed  by  them.  How  is  the  love  of 
God  seen  in  his  condescension  below  the  majesty  of  earthy  governors  I 
He  that  might  command,  by  the  absoluteness  of  his  Authority,  doth 
not  only  do  that,  but  entreats,  in  the  quality  of  a  subject,  as  if  he  had 
not  -a  mlness  to  supply  us,  but  needed  something  from  us  for  a  sup- 
ply of  himself  (2  Cor.  v.  20) :  "  As  though  God  did  beseech  you  by 
us."  And  when  he  may  challenge,  as  a  due  by  the  right  of  his  pro- 
priety, what  we  bestow  upon  his  poor,  which  are  his  subjects  as  well 
as  ours,  he  reckons  it  as  a  loan  to  Jum,  as  if  what  we  had  were  more 
our  own  than  his  (Prov.  xix.  17).  ^He  stands  not  upon  his  dominion 
so  much  with  us,  when  he  finds  us  conscientious  in  paying  the  duty 
we  owe  to  him ;  he  rules  as  a  Father,  by  love  as  well  as  by  authority ; 
he  enters  into  a  peculiar  communion  with  poor  earthly  worms,  plants 
his  gracious  tabernacle  among  the  troops  of  sinners,  instructs  us  by 
his  word,  invites  us  by  his  benefits,  admits  us  into  his  presence,  is 
more  desirous  to  bestow  his  smiles  than  we  to  receive  them,  and  acta 
in  such  a  manner  as  if  he  were  willing  to  resign  his  sceptre  into  the 
hands  of  any  that  were  possessed  with  more  love  and  kindness  to  mb 
than  himself:  this  is  the  comfort  of  believers^ 

2.  In  his  being  Sovereign,  his  pardons  cSPfj  in  them  a  ftill  secir- 
rity.  He  that  hath  the  keys  of  nell  and  death,  pardons  the  crime, 
and  wipes  off  the  guilt.  Who  can  repeal  the  act  of  the  chief  Gover- 
nor ?  what  tribunal  can  null  the  decrees  of  an  absolute  throne  ?  (Isa. 
xliii.  25),  "  I,  even  I,  am  he  that  blots  out  thy  transgressions,  for  my 
name's  sake."  His  sovereign  dominion  renders  his  mercy  comforti^- 
ble.  The  clemency  of  a  suoject,  though  never  so  great,  cannot  par- 
don ;  people  may  pity  a  criminal,  while  the  executioner  tortures  him, 
and  strips  him  of  his  life ;  but  the  clemency  of  the  Supreme  Prince 
establisheth  a  pardon.  Since  we  are  under  the  dominion  of  God,  if 
he  pardons,  who  can  reverse  it?  if  he  doth  not,  what  will  the  par- 
dons of  men  profit  us  in  regard  of  an  eternal  state?  If  God  be  a 
King  forever,  then  he  whom  God  forgives,  he  in  whom  God  reigns, 
shall  live  forever ;  else  he  would  want  subjects  on  earth,  and  have 
none  of  his  lower  creatures,  which  he  formed  upon  the  earth,  to 
reign  over  after  the  dissolution  of  the  world ;  if  his  pardons  did  not 
stand  secure,  he  would,  after  this  life,  have  no  voluntary  subjects 
that  had  formerly  a  being  upon  the  earth ;  he  would  be  a  King  only 
over  the  damnedf  creatures. 

8.  Corruptions  will  certainly  be  subdued  in  his  voluntary  subjects. 
The  covenant,  "  I  will  be  your  GofI,"  implies  protection,  govern- 
ment, and  relief,  which  are  all  grounded  upon  sovereignty;  that 
therofore,  which  is  our  greatest  burden,  will  be  removed  by  his  ec/^ 
ereign  power  (Mic.  vii.  19) :  "  He  will  subdue  our  iniquities."    If  th« 
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outward  enemies  of  the  chuTcli  ehall  not  bear  up  against  his  domin* 
ipn,  and  perpetuate  their  rebellions  unpunished,  those  within,  hii 
people,  shall  as  little  bear  up  against  his  throne,  without  being  de« 
stroyed  by  him ;  the  billows  of  our  own  hearts,  and  the  raging  waves 
within  us,  are  as  much  at  his  beck  as  those  without  us ;  and  his  sov- 
ereignty is  more  eminent  in  quelling  the  corruptions  of  the  heart, 
than  the  commotions  of  the  world  in  reigning  over  men's  spirit  =»,  by 
^  changing  them,  or  curbing  them,  more  than  over  men's  bodies,  by 
pinching  and  punishing  them.  The  remainders  of  Satan's  empire 
will  moulder  away  before  him,  since  He  that  is  in  us  is  agreater 
Sovereign  "than  he  that  is  in  the  world"  (1  John,  iv.  4).  ffis  ene- 
mies will  be  laid  at  his  feet,  and  so  never  shall  prevail  s^ainst  him, 
when  his  kingdom  shall  come.  He  could  not  be  Lord  of  any  man, 
as  a  happy  creature,  if  he  did  not  by  his  power,  make  them  nappy ; 
and  ke  could  not  make  them  happy,  unless,  bv  his  grace,  he  made 
them  holy :  he  could  not  be  praised,  as  a  Lord  of  glory,  if  he  did 
not  make  some  creatures  glorious  to  praise  bim;  and  an  earthly 
creature  could  not  praise  him  perfectly,  unless  he  had  every  grain 
of  enmity  to  his  glory  taken  out  of  his  heart.  Since  God  is  the  only 
Soveteim,  he  only  can  still  the  commotions  in  our  spirits,  and  pull 
down  aU  the  ensigns  of  the  devil's  royalty ;  he  can  waste  him  by  the 
powerful  word  of  his  lips. 

4.  Hence  is  a  strong  encouragement  for  prayer.  "  My  King,"  was 
the  strong  compellation  David  used  in  prayer,  as  an  argument  of 
comfort  and  confidence,  as  well  as  that  of  "  my  God"  (Ps.  v.  2) : 
"  Hearken  to  the  voice  of  my  cry,  my  King  and  my  Goq."  To  be 
a  king  is  to  have  an  office  of  government  and  protection :  he  gives 
us  liberty  to  approach  to  him  as  the  "  Judge  of  all"  (Heb.  xii.  23), 
t. «.  .as  the  Governor  of  the  world ;  we  pray  to  one  that  hath  the  whole 
globe  of  heaven  and  earth  in  his  hand,  and  can  do  whatsoever  he 
will :  though  he  be  higher  than  the  cherubims,  and.transcendently 
above  all  id  majesty,  yet  we  may  soar  up  to  him  with  the  wings  of 
our  soul,  faith  and  love,  and  lay  open  our  cause,  and  find  him  as 
gracious  as  if  he  were  the  meanest  subject  on  earth,  rather  than  the 
most  sovereign  God  in  heaven.  He  hath  as  much  of  tenderness  as 
he  hath  of  authority,  and  is  pleased  with  prayer,  which  is  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  dominion,  an  honoring  of  that  which  he  de- 
lights to  honor ;  for  prayer,  in  the  notion  of  it,  imports  thus  much — 
that  God  is  the  Rector  of  the  world,  that  he  takes  notice  of  human 
affairs,  that  he  is  a  careful,  just,  wise  Governor,  a  storehouse  of  bless- 
ing, a  fpuntain  of  goodness  to  the  indigent,  and  a  relief  to  the  op- 
pressed. What  have  we  reason  to  fear  when  the  Sovereign  of  the 
world  gives  us  liberty  to  approach  to  him  and  lay  open  our  case  ? 
that  God,  who  is  King  of  the  whole  earth,  not  only  of  a  few  villages 
or  cities  in  the  earth,  but  the  whole  earth ;  and  not  only  King  of  this, 
dreggy  fjlace  of  our  dross,  but  of  heaven,  having  prepared,  or  estab- 
lished, his  throne  in  the  most  glorious  place  of  tibe  creation. 

5.  Here  is  comfort  in  affliction.  -As  a  sovereign,  he  is  the  author 
of  afflictions ;  as  a  sovereign,  he  can  be  the  remover  ^f  them ;  he 
can  command  the  waters  of  affliction  to  go  so  far  and  no  farther  If 
he  speaks  the  word,  a  disease  shall  depart  as  soon  as  a  servant  shall 
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fVora  your  presence  with  a  nod ;  if  we  are  banished  from  one  places 
he  can  command  a  shelter  for  us  in  another ;  if  he  orders  Moab,  a 
nation  that  had  no  great  kindness  for  his  people,  to  let  "his  outcasts 
dwell  with  them,"  they  shall  entertain  them,  and  afford  them  sanctu* 
ary  (Isa.  xvi.  4).  Again,  God  chasteneth  as  a  "  Sovereign,"  but  teach* 
eth  as  a  "  Father"  (Ps.  xcix.  12) ;  the  exercise  of  his  authority  is  not 
without  an  exercise  of  his  goocmess ;  he  doth  not  correct  for  his  own 
pleasure,  or  the  creature's  torment,  but  for  the  creature's  instruction ; 
though  the  rod  be  in  the  hand  of  a  sovereign,  yet  it  is  tinctured  with. 
the  kindness  of  Divine  bowels  :  he  can  order  them  as  a  sovereign  to 
mortify  our  flesh,  and  try  our  faith.  In  the  severest  tempest,  the 
Lord  tnat  raised  the  wind  against  us,  which  shattered  the  ship,  and 
tore  its  rigging,  can  change  that  contrary  wind  for  a  more  happy  onei, 
to  drive  us  into  the  port. 

6.  It  is  a  comfort  against  the  projects  of  the  church's  adversaries 
in  times  of  public  commotions.  The  consideration  of  the  Divine 
sovereignty  may  arm  us  against  the  threatenings  of  mighty  ones,  and 
the  menaces  of  persecutors.  God  hath  authority  above  the  crowns 
of  men,  and  a  wisdom  superior  to  the  cabals  of  men ;  none  can  have 
a  step  without  him ;  he  hath  a  negative  voice  upon  their  counsels,  a 
negative  hand  upon  their  motions ;  their  politic  resolves  must  stop  at 
the  point  he  hath  prescribed  them ;  their  formidable  strength  cannot 
exceed  the  limits  ne  hath  set  them ;  their  overreaching  wisdom  ex- 
pires at  the  breath  of  God :  **  There  is  no  wisdom  nor  understanding 
nor  counsel  against  the  Lord"  (Prov.  xxi.  30) ;  not  a  bullet  can  be 
discharged,  nor  a  sword  drawn,  a  wall  battered,  nor  a  person  de* 
spatched  out  of  the  world,  without  the  leave  of  God,  by  the  mighti* 
est  in  the  world.  The  instruments  of  Satan  are  no  more  free  from 
his  sovereign  restraint  than  their  inspirer ;  they  cannot  puU  the  hook 
out  of  their  nostrils,  nor  cast  the  bridle  out  of  their  mouths ;  this 
Sovereign  can  shake  the  earth,  rend  the  heavens,  overthrow  moun- 
tains, the  most  mountainous  opposers  of  his  interest.  Though  the 
nations  rush  in  against  his  people  like  the  rushing  of  many  waters, 
"  God  shall  rebuke  them,  tney  shall  be  chased  as  the  chaff  of  the 
mountains  before  the  wind,  ana  like  a  rolling  thing  before  the  whirl- 
wind" (Isa.  xvii.  13)  ;  so  doth  he  often  burst  in  pieces  the  most  mis- 
chievous designs,  and  conducts  the  oppressed  to  a  happy  port :  he 
often  turns  the  severest  tempests  into  a  calm,  as  well  as  the  most 
peaceful  calm  into  a  horrible  storm.  How  often  hath  a  well-ri^ed 
ship,  that  seemed  to  spurn  the  sea  under  her  feet,  and  beat  the  waves 
befcre  her  to  a  foam,  been  swallowed  up  into  the  bowels  of  that  ele- 
ment, over  whose  back  she  rode  a  little  before !  God  never  comes 
to  deliver  his  church  as  a  governor,  but  in  a  wrathful  posture  (Ezek. 
XX.  33) :  "  Surely,  saith  the  Lord,  with  a  mighty  hand,  and  with  an 
outstretched  arm,  and  with  fury  poured  out,  will  I  rule  over  you ;" 
not  with  fury  poured  out  upon  the  church,  but  fury  poured  out  upon 
her  enemies,  as  the  words  following  evidence  :  the  church  he  would 
bring  out  from  the  countries  where  she  was  scattered,  and  bring  the 
people  into  the  bond  of  the  covenant.  He  sometimes  "  cuts  on  the 
spints  of  princes"  (Ps.  Ixxvi.  12),  i.  e,  cuts  off  their  designs  as  m^n 
do  the  pipes  of  a  water-course.    The  hearts  of  all  are  as  open  to  him 
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as  the  riches  of  heaven,  where  he  resides ;  he  can  slip  an  inclination 
into  the  heart  of  the  mighty,  which  they  dreamed  not  of  before ;  and 
if  he  doth  not  chan^  their  projects,  he  can  make  them  abortive,  and 
waylay  them  in  their  attempts.  Laban  marched  with  fury,  but  God 
put  a  padlock  on  his  passion  against  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxi.  24,  29) ;  the 
devils,  which  ravage  men's  minds,  must  be  still  when  he  gives  out  his 
sovereign  orders.  This  Sovereign  can  make  his  people  find  favor  in 
the  eyes  of  the  cruel  Egyptians,  which  had  so  long  oppressed  them 
(Exod.  xi.  8) ;  and  speak  a  good  word  in  the  heart  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar for  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  that  he  should  order  his  captain  to 
take  him  into  his  special  protection,  when  he  took  Zedekiah  away 
prisoner  in  chains,  and  "put  out  his  eyes"  (Jer.  xxxix.  11).  His 
people  cannot  want  deliverance  from  Him  who  hath  all  the  world  at 
his  command,  when  he  is  pleased  to  bestow  it ;  he  hath  as  many  in- 
struments of  deliverance  as  he  hath  creatures  at  his  beck  in  heaven 
or  earth,  from  the  meanest  to  the  highest.  As  he  is  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
the  church  hath  not  only  an  interest  in  the  strength  he  himself  is 
possessed  with,  but  in  the  strength  of  all  the  creatures  that  are  under 
his  command,  in  th6  elements  below,  and  angels  above.  In  those 
armies  of  heaven,  and  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  he  doth  "  what 
he  will"  (Dan.  iv.  85) ;  they  are  all  in  order  and  array  at  his  com 
mand.  There  are  angels  to  employ  in  a  fatal  stroke,  lice  and  frogs 
to  quell  the  stubborn  hearts  of  his  enemies ;  he  can  range  tis  thun- 
ders and  lightnings,  the  cannon  and  granadoes  of  heaven,  and  the 
worms  of  the  earth  in  his  service ;'  he  can  muzzle  lions,  calm  the 
fury  of  the  fire,  turn  his  enemies'  swords  into  their  own  bowels,  and 
their  artillery  on  their  own  breasts ;  set  the  wind  in  their  teeth,  and 
make  their  chariot-wheels  languish ;  make  the  sea  enter  a  quarrel 
with  them,  and  wrap  them  in  its  waves  till  it  hath  stifled  them  in  its 
lap.  The  angels  have  storms,  and  tempests,  and  wars  in  their  hands, 
but  at  the  disposal  of  God ;  when  they  shall  cast  them  out  against 
the  empire  of  antichrist  (Rev.  vii.  1, 2),  then  shall  Satan  be  discharged 
from  his  throne,  and  no  more  seduce  the  nations ;  the  everlasting 
gospel  shall  be  preached,  and  God  shall  reign  gloriously  in  Sion. 
Let  us,  therefore,  shelter  ourselves  in  the  Divine  sovereignty,  regard 
Crod  as  the  most  high  in  our  dangers  and  in  our  petitions.  This  was 
David's  resolution  (Ps.  Ivii.  1, 2) :  "I  will  cry  unto  God  most  high ;" 
this  dominion  of  God  is  the  true  "  tower  of  David,  wherein  there  are 
a  thousand  shields"  for  defence  and  encouragement  (Cant  iv.  4). 

Use  IV.  K  God  hath  an  extensive  dominion  over  the  whole  world, 
this  ought  to  be  often  meditated  on,  and  acknowledged  by  us.  This 
is  the  universal  duty  of  mankind.  If  he  be  the  Sovereign  of  all,  we 
should  frequently  think  of  our  great  Prince,  and  acknowledge  our- 
selves his  subjects,  and  him  our  Lord.  God  will  be  acknowledged 
the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth ;  the  neglect  of  this  is  the  cause  of  the 
judgments  which  are  sent  upon  the  world.  All  the  prodigies  were 
to  this  end,  that  they  might  know,  or  acknowledge,  that  "  God  was 
the  Lord"  (Exod.  x.  2) ;  as  God  was  proprietor,  he  demanded  the 
first-bom  of  every  Jew,  and  the  first-bom  of  every  beast ;  the  one 
was  to  be  redeemed,  and  the  other  sacrificed  ;  this  was  the  quit  rent 
they  were  to  pay  to  him  for  their  fruitful  land    The  first-ftnits  of 
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the  earth  were  ordered  to  be  paid  to  him,  as  a  homage  due  to  the 
landlord,  and  an  acknowledgment  they  held  all  in  chief  of  him.  The 
practice  of  offering  firat-fruits  for  an  acknowledgment  of  God's  sov- 
ereignty, was  among  many  of  the  heathens,  and  very  ancient ;  hence 
they  dedicated  some  of  the  chief  of  thdx  spoils,  owning  thereby  the 
dominion  and  goodness  of  (rod,  whereby  they  had  gained  the  vic- 
tory ;  Cain  owned  this  in  oflfering  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  it  was 
his  sin  he  owned  no  more,  viz,,  his  being  a  sinner,  and  meriting  the 
justice  of  God,  as  his  brother  Abel  did  in  his  bloody  sacrifice.  God 
was  a  sovereign  Proprietor  and  Governor  while  man  was  in  a  state 
of  innocence ;  but  when  man  proved  a  rebel,  the  sovereimty  of  God 
bore  another  relation  towards  him,  that  of  a  Judge,  added  to  the 
other.  The  first-fruits  might  have  been  offered  to  God  in  a  state  of 
innocence,  as  a  homage  to  him  as  Lord  of  the  manor  of  the  world ; 
the  design  of  them  was  to  own  God's  propriety  in  all  things,  and 
men's  dependence  on  him  for  the  influences  of  heaven  in  producing 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  which  he  had  ordered  for  their  use.  The  de* 
sign  of  sacrifices,  and  placing*  beasts  instead  of  the  criminal,  was  to 
acknowledge  their  own  guilt,  and  God  aa  a  sovereign  Judge ;  Oain 
owned  the  first,  but  not  the  second ;  he  acknowledged  his  depend- 
ence on  God  as  a  Proprietor,  but  not  his  obnoxiousness  to  God  as  a 
Judge ;  which  may  be  probably  gathered  from  his  own  speech,  when 
God  came  to  examine  nim,  and  ask  him  for  his  brother  (Gen.  iv.  9}: 
"  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?"  Why  do  you  ask  me  ?  though  I  own 
thee  as  the  Lord  of  my  land  and  goods,  3''*^t  I  do  not  think  myself 
accountable  to  thee  for  all  my  actions.  This  sovereignty  of  God 
ought  to  be  acknowledged  in  all  the  parts  of  it,  in  all  the  manifesta- 
ttons  of  it  to  the  creature ;  we  should  bear  a  sense  of  this  always 
upon  our  spirits,  and  be  often  in  the  thoughts  of  it  in  our  retirements; 
we  should  fancy  that  we  saw  God  upon  his  throne  in  his  royal  garb, 
and  great  attendants  about  him,  and  take  a  view  of  it,  to  imprint  an 
awe  upon  our  spirits.     The  meditation  of  this  would, 

1.  Fix  us  on  him  as  an  object  of  trust  It  is  upon  his  sovereign 
dominion  as  much  as  upon  anything,  that  safe  and  secsure  confidence 
is  built ;  for  if  he  had  any  superior  above  him  to  control  him  in  his 
designs  and  promises,  his  veracity  and  power  would  be  of  little  effi- 
cacy to  form  our  souls  to  a  close  adherency  to  him.  It  were  not  fit 
to  make  him  the  object  of  our  trust  tibiat  can  be  gainsayed  by  a 
higher  than  himself  and  had  not  a  full  authority  to  answer  our  ex- 
pectations ;  if  we  were  possessed  with  this  notion  fully  and  believ- 
mgly,  that  God  were  high  above  all,  that  "  his  kingdom  rules  over 
all,"  we  should  not  catch  at  every  broken  reed,  and  stand  gaping  for 
comforts  from  a  pebble  stone.  He  that  understands  the  authority  of 
a  king,  wooia  not  waive  a  reliance  on  his  promise  to  depend  upon 
the  breath  of  a  ohangeling  &vorite.  None  but  an  ignorant  man 
would  change  the  security  he  may  have  upon  the  height  of  a  rock, 
to  expect  it  from  the  dwarfishness  of  a  molehill.  To  put  confidence 
in  any  inferior  lord  more  than  in  the  prince,  is  a  folly  in  civil  con- 
verse, but  a  rebellion  in  divine ;  God  only  being  above  all,  can  only 
rule  all ;  can  command  things  to  help  ua,  ana  check  other  things 
which  we  depend  on,  and  m^Od  them  Ml  short  of  our  expectation& 
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The  due  consideration  of  this  doctrine  wonld  ^ake  ns  pierce  tlirough 
second  causey  to  the  first,  and  look  lurther  than  to  the  smaller  sort 
of  sailors,  that  climb  the  ropes,  and  dress  the  sails,  to  the  pilot  that 
Bits  at  the  helm,  the  master,  that,  by  an  indisputable  authority,  orders 
all  their  notions.  We  should  not  depend  upon  second  causes  for 
our  support,  but  look  beyond  them  to  the  authority  of  the  Deity, 
and  the  dominion  he  hath  over  all  the  works  of  his  hands  (Zech.  x, 
1) :  "  Ask  ye  of  the  Lord  rain  in  the  time  of  the  latter  rain ;"  when 
the  seasons  of  the  year  conspire  for  the  producing  such  an  effect, 
when  the  usual  time  of  rain  is  wheeled  about  in  the  year,  stop  not 
your  thoughts  at  the  point  of  the  heavens  whence  you  expect  it,  but 
pierce  the  heavens,  and  solicit  God,  who  must  give  order  lor  it  before 
It  comes.  The  due  meditation  of  all  things  depending  on  the  Divine 
dominion  would  strike  off  our  hands  from  all  other  holds,  so  that  no 
creature  would  engross  the  dependence  and  trust  which  is  due  to  the 
First  Cause ;  as  we  do  not  thank  the  heavens  when  they  pour  out 
rain,  so  we  are  not  to  depend  upon  them  when  we  want  it ;  God  is 
to  be  sought  to  when  the  womb  of  second  causes  is  opened  to  relieve 
ns,  as  well  as  when  the  womb  of  second  causes  is  barren,  and  brings 
not  forth  its  wonted  progeny. 

2.  It  would  make  us  diligent  in  worship.  The  consideration  of 
God,  as  the  Supreme  Lord,  is  the  foundation  of  all  religion  :  "  Our 
Father,  which  art  in  heaven,"  prefaceth  the  Lord's  prayer ;  "  Father" 
is  a  name  of  authority  ;  "  in  heaven,"  the  place  where  he  hath  fixed  his 
throne,  notes  his  government;  not  "my  Father,"  but  "  our  Father,'' 
notes  the  extent  of  this  authority.  In  all  worship  we  acknowledge 
the  object  of  our  worship  our  Lord,  and  ourselves  his  vassals ;  if  we 
bear  a  sense  that  he  ia  our  Sovereign  King,  it  would  draw  us  to  him 
in  every  exigence,  and  keep  us  with  him  m  a  reverential  posture,  in 
every  address ;  when  we  come,  we  should  be  careful  not  to  violate 
bis  right,  but  render  him  the  homage  due  to  his  royalty.  We  should 
not  appear  before  him  with  empty  souls,  but  filled  with  holy 
thougnts :  we  should  bring  him  tne  best  of  our  flock,  and  preseni 
him  with  the  prime  of  our  strength;  were  we  sensible  we  hold  al) 
of  him,  we  should  not  withhold  anything  from  him  which  is  mort 
worthy  than  another.  Our  hearts  would  be  framed  into  an  awfu' 
regard  of  him,  when  we  consider  that  glorious  and  "fearful  name, 
the  Lord  our  God"  (Deut.  xxviii.  58).  We  should  look  to  our  feel 
when  we  enter  into  his  house ;  if  we  considered  him  in  heaven  upon 
his  throne,  and  ourselves  on  earth  at  his  footstool  (Eccles.  v.  2), 
lower  before  him  than  a  worm  before  an  angel,  it  would  hinder  gar- 
nishness  and  lightness.  The  Jews,  saith  Capel,  on  1  Tim.  i.  17,  re- 
peat this  expression,  ob^yn  -|b»j  King  of  worlds,  or  Eternal  King ; 
probably  the  first  original  of  it  mignt  be  to  stake  them  down  from 
wandering.  When  we  consider  the  majesty  of  God,  clothed  with  a 
robe  of  light,  sitting  upon  his  high  throne,  adorned  with  his  royal 
ensigns,  we  should  not  enter  into  the  presence  of  so  great  a  Majesty 
with  the  sacrifice  of  fools,  with  light  motions  and  foolish  thoughts, 
as  if  he  were  one  of  our  companions  to  be  drolled  with.  We  should 
not  hear  his  word  as  if  it  were  the  voice  of  some  ordinary  peasant 
TbQ  consideration  of  majesty  would  engender  reverence  m  our  sei- 
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vice ;  it  would  also  make  us  speak  of  God  -with  honor  and  respec^ 
as  of  a  great  and  glorious  king,  and  not  use  defaming  expressions  of 
him,  as  if  he  were  an  infamous  being.  And  were  he  considered  aa 
a  terrible  majesty,  he  would  not  be  frequently  solicited  by  some  to 
pronounce  a  damnation  upon  them  upon  every  occasion. 

3.  It  would  make  us  charitable  to  others.  Since  he  is  our  Lord, 
the  great  Proprietor  of  the  world,  it  is  fit  he  should  have  a  part  of 
our  goods,  as  well  as  our  time :  he  being  the  Lord  both  of  our  goods 
and  time.  The  Lord  is  to  be  honored  with  our  substance  (Prov.  iiL 
9) ;  kings  were  not  to  be  approached  to  without  a  present ;  tribute 
is  due  to  kings :  but  because  he  hath  no  need  oi  any  from  us  to 
bear  up  his  state,  maintain  the  charge  of  his  wars,  or  pay  his  mili- 
tary officers  and  hosts,  it  is  a  debt  due  to  him  to  acknowledge  him  in 
his  poor,  to  sustain  those  that  are  a  part  of  his  substance ;  though  he 
stands  in  no  need  of  it  himself  yet  the  poor,  that  we  have  always 
with  us,  do ;  as  a  seventh  part  of  our  weekly  time,  so  some  part  of 
our  weekly  gains,  are  due  to  him.  There  was  to  be  a  weekly  laying 
by  in  store  somewhat  of  what  God  had  prospered  them,  for  the  re- 
lief of  others  (1  Cor.  xvi  1,  2) ;  the  quantity  is  not  determined,  that 
is  left  to  every  man's  conscience,  "  according  as  God  hath  prospered 
him"  that  week.  K  we  did  consider  God  as  the  Donor  and  Pro- 
prietor, we  should  dispose  of  his  gifls  according  to  the  design  of  the 
true  owner,  and  act  in  our  places  as  stewards  entrusted  by  him,  and 
not  purse  up  his  part,  as  well  as  our  own,  in  our  coffers.  We  should 
not  deny  him  a  small  quit  rent,  as  an  acknowledgement  that  we 
have  a  greater  income  from  him ;  we  should  be  ready  to  give  the 
inconsiderable  pittance  he  doth  re<juire  of  us,  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  propriety,  as  well  as  liberality. 

4.  It  would  make  xis  watchful,  and  arm  us  against  all  temptations. 
Had  Eve  stuck  to  her  first  argument  against  the  serpent,  she  had  not 
been  instrumental  to  that  destruction  which  mankind  yet  feel  the 
smart  of  (Gen.  iii.  8^ :  "  God  hath  said,  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it;"  the 
great  Governor  of  tne  world  hath  laid  his  sovereign  command  upon 
us  in  this  point.  The  temptation  gained  no  ground  till  her  heart  let 
go  the  sense  of  this  for  the  pleasure  of  her  eye  and  palate.     The  re- 

Eetition  of  this,  the  great  Lord  of  the  world  hath  said  or  ordered, 
ad  both  unargumented  and  disarmed  the  tempter.  A  sense  of 
God's  dominion  over  us  would  discourage  a  temptation,  and  put  it 
out  of  countenance ;  it  would  bring  us  with  a  vigorous  strength  to 
beat  it  back  to  a  retreat*  If  this  were  as  strongly  urged  as  the 
temptation,  it  would  make  the  heart  of  the  tempted  strong,  and  the 
motion  of  the  tempter  feeble. 

5.  It  would  make  us  entertain  afiSictions  as  they  ought  to  be  en- 
tertained, viz,j  with  a  respect  to  God.  When  men  make  light  of 
any  affliction  from  God,  it  is  a  contempt  of  his  sovereignty,  as  to 
contenin  the  frown,  displeasure,  and  check  of  a  prince,  is  an  atfront 
to  majesty  :  it  is  as  if  they  did  not  care  a  straw  what  God  did  with 
them,  but  dare  him  to  do  his  worst.  There  is  a  "  despising  the 
chastening  of  the  Almighty"  (Job,  v.  17).  To  be  unhumbled  under 
his  hand,  is  as  much,  or  more,  afiront  to  him,  than  to  be  impatient 
under  it    Afflictions  must  be  entertained  as  a  check  fix>m  heaveiu 
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aa  a  ftown  from  the  great  Monarcli  of  the  world ;  under  the  feeling 
of  every  stroke,  we  are  to  acknowledge  his  sovereignty  and  bounty ; 
to  despise  it,  is  to  make  light  of  his  authority  over  us ;  as  to  despise 
his  favors  is  to  make  light  of  his  kindness  to  us.  A  sense  of  God's 
dominion  would  make  us  observe  every  check  from  him,  and  not 
diminish  his  authority  by  casting  off  a  due  sense  of  his  correction. 

6.  This  dominion  of  (rod  would  make  us  resign  up  ourselves  to 
God  in  everything.  He  that  considers  himself  a  thing  made  by 
God,  a  vassal  under  his  authority,  would  not  expostulate  with  him, 
and  call  him  to  an  account  why  he  hath  dealt  so  or  so  with  him.  It 
would  stab  the  vitals  of  all  pleas  against  him.  We  should  not  then 
contest  with  him,  but  humbly  lay  our  cause  at  his  feet,  and  say 
with  Eli,  (1  Sam.  iii.  18),  "  It  is  the  Lord,  let  him  do  what  seems 
good,"  We  should  not  commence  a  suit  against  God,  when  he  doth 
not  answer  our  prayers  presently,  and  send  the  mercy  we  want  upon 
the  wings  of  the  wind ;  he  is  the  Lord,  the  Sovereign.  The  consid- 
eration of  this  would  put  an  end  to  our  quarrels  with  God ;  should 
I  expect  that  the  Monarch  of  the  world  should  wait  upon  me ;  or 
I,  a  poor  worm,  wait  upon  him?  Must  I  take  state  upon  me  be- 
fore the  throne  of  heaven,  and  expect  the  King  of  kings  should 
lay  by  his  sceptre,  to  gratify  my  humor?  Surely  Jonah  thought 
God  no  more  than  his  fellow,  or  his  vassal,  at  that  time  when  he 
told  him  to  his  face  he  did  well  to  be  angry,  as  though  God  might 
not  do  what  he  pleased  with  so  small  a  thing  as  a  gourd;  he 
speaks  as  if  he  would  have  sealed  a  lease  of  ejectment,  to  exclude 
lum  from  any  propriety  in  anything  in  the  world. 

7.  This  dominion  of  God  would  stop  our  vain  curiosity.  When 
Peter  was  desirous  to  know  the  fate  or  John,  the  beloved  disciple, 
Christ  answereth  no  more  than  this :  (John,  xxi.  22),  "  If  I  will  that 
he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  ?  follow  thou  me."  Con- 
sider your  duty,  and  lay  aside  your  curiosity,  since  it  is  my  pleasure 
not  to  reveal  it.  The  sense  of  God's  absolute  dominion  would 
silence  many  vain  disputes  in  the  world.  What  if  God  will  not  re- 
veal this  or  that?  the  manner  and  method  of  his  resolves  should 
humble  the  creature  under  intruding  inquiries. 

UseY.  Of  exhortation. 

1.  The  doctrine  of  the  dominion  of  God  may  teach  us  humility. 
We  are  never  truly  abased,  but  by  the  consideration  of  the  emi- 
nence and  excellency  of  the  Deity.  Job  never  thought  himself  so 
Sitiful  a  thing,  so  despicable  a  creature,  as  after  God's  magnificent 
eclamation  upon  the  theme  of  his  own  sovereignty  (Job,  xlii  5,  6). 
When  God's  name  is  regarded  as  the  most  excellent  and  sovereign 
name  in  all  the  earth,  then  is  the  soul  in  the  fittest  temper  to  lie 
low,  and  cry  out,  What  is  man,  that  so  great  a  Majesty  should  be 
mindful  of  him  ?  When  Abraham  considers  God  as  the  supreme 
Judge  of  all  the  earth,  he  then  owns  "  himself  but  dust  and  ashes" 
(Gen.  xviii.  25,  27).  Indeed,  how  can  vile  and  dusty  man  vaunt 
before  God,  when  angels,  far  more  excellent  creatures,  cannot  stand 
before  him,  but  with  a  veil  on  their  faces  ?  How  little  a  thing  is 
man  in  regard  of  all  the  earth  I  How  mean  a  thing  is  the  earth  in 
regard  of  the  vaster  heavens  I     How  poor  a  thing  is  the  whole 
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world  in  comparison  of  God !  Howjpitiful  a  thing  is  man,  if  com- 
pared with  so  excellent  a  Majesty !  There  is  as  great  a  distance  be- 
tween God  and  man,  as  between  being  and  not  being ;  and  the  more 
man  considers  the  Divine  royalty,  the  more  disesteem  he  will  have 
of  himself ;  it  would  make  him  stoop  and  disrobe  himself,  and  fall 
low  before  the  throne  of  the  King  of  kings,  throwing  down  before 
his  throne  any  crown  he  gloried  in  (Rev.  iv.  10). 

(1).  In  regard  of  authority.  How  unreasonable  is  pride  in  the 
presence  of  majesty !  How  foolish  is  it  for  a  country  justice  of 
peace  to  think  himself  as  great  as  his  prince  that  commissioned  him  I 
How  unreasonable  is  pride  in  the  presence  of  the  greatest  sov- 
ereignty I  What,  is  human  greatness  before  Divine  ?  The  stars 
discover  no  light  when  the  sun  appears,  but  in  a  humble  posture 
withdraw  in  their  lesser  beamp,  to  give  the  sole  glory  of  enlighten- 
ing the  world  to  the  sun,  who  is,  as  it  were,  the  sovereign  of  those 
stars,  and  imparts  a  light  unto  them.  The  greatest  prince  is  in- 
finitely less,  if  compared  with  Gt>d,  than  the  meanest  scullion  in  his 
kitchen  can  be  before  him.  As  the  wisdom,  goodness,  and  holiness 
of  a  man  is  a  mere  mote  compared  to  the  goodness  and  holiness  of 
God,  so  is  the  authority  of  a  man  a  mere  trifle  in  regard  of  the 
sovereignty  of  God :  and  who  but  a  simple  child  would  be  proud 
of  a  mote  or  trifle?  Let  man  be  as  great  as  he  can,  and  command 
others,  he  is  still  a  subject  to  One  greater  than  himself.  Pride  would 
then  vanish  like  smoke  at  the  serious  consideration  of  this  sov- 
ereignty. One  of  the  kings  of  this  country  did  very  handsomely 
shame  the  flattery  of  his  courtiers,  that  cried  him  up  as  lord  of  sea 
and  land,  by  oraering  his  chair  to  be  set  on  the  sand  of  the  sea 
shore,  when  the  tide  was  coming  in,  and  commanding  the  waters 
not  to  touch  his  feet,  which  when  they  did  without  any  regard  to 
his  authoritj",  he  took  occasion  thereby  to  put  his  flatterers  out  of 
countenance,  and  instruct  himself  in  a  lesson  of  humility.  "  See," 
saith  he,  "  how  I  rule  all  things,  when  so  mean  a  thing  as  the  water 
will  not  obey  me  I"  It  is  a  ridiculous  pride  that  the  Turk  and 
Persian  discover  in  their  swelling  titles.  What  poor  sovereigns  are 
they,  that  cannot  command  a  cloud,  give  out  an  effectual  order  for 
a  drop  of  rain,  in  a  time  of  drought,  or  cause  the  bottles  of  heaven 
to  turn  their  mouth  another  way  in  a  time  of  too  much  moisture  I 
Yet  their  own  prerogatives  are  so  much  in  their  minds,  that  they 
jostle  out  all  thoughts  of  the  supreme  prerogative  of  God,  and  give 
thereby  occasion  to  frequent  rebellions  against  him. 

(2).  In  regard  of  propriety.  And  this  doctrine  is  no  less  an 
abatement  of  pride  in  the  highest,  as  well  as  in  the  meanest;  it 
lowers  pride  in  point  of  propriety,  as  well  as  in  point  of  authority. 
Is  any  proud  of  his  possessions?  how  many  lords  of  those  posses- 
sions have  gone  before  you  I  how  many  are  to  follow  you!*  Your 
dominion  lasts  but  a  short  time,  too  short  to  be  a  cause  of  any 
pride  and  glory  in  it  God  by  a  sovereign  power  can  take  you 
nrom  them,  or  them  from  you,  when  he  pleaseth.  The  traveller  re- 
fresheth  himself  in  the  heat  of  summer  under  a  shady  tree ;  how 
many  have  done  so  before  him  the  same  day  he  knows  not,  and 
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how  many  will  liave  tlie  benefit  after  before  night  comes,  bo  is  an 
mucb  ignorant  of;  he,  and  the  others  that  went  before  him  and 
follow  after  him,  use  it  for  their  refreshment,  but  none  of  them  can 
say,  that  they  are  the  lords  of  it ;  the  property  is  invested  in  some 
other  person,  whom  perhaps  they  know  not  The  propriety  of  all 
you  have  is  in  God,  not  truly  in  yourselves.  Doth  not  that  man 
deserve  scorn  from  you,  who  will  play  the  proud  fool  in  gay  clothes 
and  attire,  which  are  known  to  be  none  of  nis  own,  but  borrowed  ? 
Is  it  not  the  same  case  with  every  proud  man,  though  he  hath  a 
property  in  his  goods  by  the  law  of  the  land  ?  Is  anything  you 
'  have  your  own  truly?  Is  it  not  lent  you  by  the  great  Lord  ?  Is 
it  not  the  same  vanity  in  any  of  yoxi,  to  be  proud  of  what  you  have 
as  God's  loan  to  you,  as  for  such  a  one  to  be  proud  of  what  he  hath 
borrowed  of  man  ?  And  do  you  not  make  youreelves  as  ridiculous 
to  angels  and  good  men,  who  know  that  though  it  is  yours  in  op- 
position to  man,  yet  it  is  not  yours  in  opposition  to  God  ?  they  are 
granted  you  only  for  your  use,  as  the  collar  of  esses  and  sword, 
and  other  ensigns  of  the  chief  m^ffistrate  in  the  city,  pass  through 
many  hands  in  regard  of  the  use  of  them,  but  the  propriety  remains 
in  the  community  and  body  of  the  city :  or  as  the  silver  plate  of  a 
person  that  invites  you  to  a  feast  is  for  your  use  during  the  time 
of  the  invitation.  What  ground  is  there  to  be  proud  of  those  things 
you  are  not  the  absolute  lords  and  proprietors  of,  but  only  have 
the  use  of  them  granted  to  you  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Sov- 
ereign of  the  world ! 

2.  Praise  and  thankfulness  result  from  this  doctrine  of  the  sov« 
ereignty  of  God. 

(1).  He  is  to  be  praised  for  his  royalty.  (Ps.  cxlv.  1),  "I  will  ex- 
toll  thee,  my  God,  O  King."  The  Psalmist  calls  upon  men  five 
times  to  sing  praise  to  him  as  King  of  all  the  earth.  (Ps.  xlvii. 
6,  7),  "  Sing  praises  to  Gx)d,  sing  praises :  sing  praises  to  our  king, 
(dng  praises :  for  God  is  the  King  of  all  the  eartn ;  sing  ye  praises 
with  imderstanding."  .  AU  creatures,  even  the  inanimate  ones,  are 
called  upon  to  praise  him  because  of  the  excellency  of  his  name 
and  the  supremacy  of  his  glory,  in  the  14:8th  Psalm  throughout, 
and  ver.  13.  That  Sovereign  Power  that  gave  us  hearts  and* 
tongues,  deserves  to  have  them  employed  in  his  praises,  especially 
since  he  hath  by  the  same  hand  given  us  so  great  matter  for  it.  As 
he  is  a  Sovereign  we  owe  him  thankfulness;  he  doth  not  deal  with 
08  in  a  way  of  absolute  dominion ;  he  might  then  have  annihilated 
us,  since  he  hath  as  fall  a  dominion  to  reduce  us  to  nothing.  Con- 
sider the  absoluteness  of  his  sovereignty  in  itself,  and  you  must 
needs  acknowledge  that  he  might  have  multiplied  precepts,  enjoined 
us  the  observance  of  more  than  he  bath  done ;  he  might  have  made 
our  tether  much  shorter ;  he  might  exact  obedience,  and  promise 
no  reward  for  it ;  he  might  dash  us  against  the  walls,  as  a  potter 
doth  his  vessel,  and  no  man  have  any  just  reason  to  say,  What  dost 
thou  ?  oi^  Why  dost  thou  use  me  so  ?  A  greater  right  is  in  him  to 
use  us  in  such  a  manner  as  we  do  senaibie  as  weU  as  insensible 
things.  And  if  you  consider  hia  dominion  as  it  is  capable  to  be  ex- 
ercised  in  a  way  of  unquestionable  justice,  and  submitted  to  the 
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reason  and  judgments  of  creatares,  he  might  have  dealt  with  ns  m 
a  smarter  way  than  he  hath  hitherto  done ;  instead  of  one  affliction, 
f  we  might  have  had  a  thousand:  he  might  have  shut  his  own  hands 
from  pouring  out  any  good  upon  us,  and  ordered  innumerable 
scourges  to  be  prepared  for  us ;  out  he  deals  not  with  us  according 
to  the  rights  of  nis  dominion.  He  doth  not  oppress  us  by  the  great- 
ness of  his  majesty ;  he  enters  into  covenant  with  us,  and  allures  us 
by  the  chords  of  a  man,  and  shows  himself  as  much  a  merciful  as 
an  absolute  Sovereign. 

(2.)  As  he  is  a  Proprietor,  we  owe  him  thankfulness.  He  is  at  his 
own  choice  whether  he  will  bestow  upon  us  any  blessings  or  no;  the 
more  value,  therefore,  his  benefits  deserve  from  us,  and  the  Donor 
the  more  sincere  returns.  If  we  have  anything  from  the  creature  to 
serve  our  turn,  it  i^by  the  order  of  the  chief  Proprietor.  He  is  the 
spring  of  honor,  and  the  fountain  of  supplies :  all  creatures  are  but 
as  the  conduit  pipes  in  a  great  city,  which  serve  several  houses  with 
water,  but  from  the  great  spring.  All  things  are  conveyed  originally 
from  his  own  hand,  and  are  dispensed  from  his  exchequer,  if  this 
great  Sovereign  did  not  order  tnem,  y6u  would  have  no  more  sup- 
plies from  a  creature  than  you  could  nave  nourishment  from  a  chip: 
it  is  the  Divine  will  in  everything  that  doth  us  good ;  every  favor 
from  creatures  is  but  a  smile  from  God,  an  evidence  of  his  royalty 
to  move  us  to  pay  a  respect  to  him  as  the  great  Lord.  Some  hea- 
thens had  so  much  respect  for  God,  as  to  conclude  that  his  will,  and 
not  their  prudence,  was  the  chief  conductor  of  their  affiirs.  His 
goodness  to  us  calls  for  our  thankfulness,  but  his  sovereignty  calls 
for  a  higher  elevation  of  it :  a  smile  from  a  prince  is  more  valued, 
and  thought  worthy  of  more  gratitude,  than  a  present  from  a  peasant ; 
a  small  gift  from  a  great  person  is  more  grateftilly  to  be  received 
than  a  larger  from  an  inferior  person :  the  condescension  of  royalty 
magnifies  the  gift.  What  is  man,  that  thou,  so  great  a  Majesty,  art 
mindful  of  him,  to  bestow  this  or  that  favor  upon  him  ? — ^is  but  a 
due  reflection  upon  every  blessing  we  receive.  Upon  every  fresh 
blessing  we  should  acknowledge  the  Donor  and  true  Proprietor,  and 
give  him  the  honor  of  his  dominion :  his  property  ought  to  be  thank- 
fully owned  in  everything  we  are  capable  of  consecrating  to  him ;  as 
David,  after  the  liberal  collection  he  had  made  for  the  building  of 
the  temple,  owns  in  his  dedication  of  it  to  that  use  the  propriety  of 
God :  "  Who  am  I,  and  what  is  my  people,  that  we  shoula  be  able 
to  oflfer  so  willingly  after  this  sort?  for  all  things  come  of  thee,  and 
of  thine  own  have  we  given  thee"  (1  Chron.  xrix.  14) :  it  was  but  a 
return  of  God's  own  to  him,  as  the  waters  of  the  river  are  no  other 
than  the  return  to  the  sea  of  what  was  taken  from  it  Praise  and 
thankfulness  is  a  rent  due  from  all  mankind,  and  from  every  crea- 
ture, to  the  great  Landlord,  since  all  are  tenants,  and  hold  Sy  him 
at  his  will.  "  Every  creature  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  under  the 
earth,  and  in  the  sea,"  were  heard,  by  John,  to  ascribe  "  blessing, 
honor,  glory,  and  power,  to  Him  that  sits  on  the  throne"  ^Kev.  v.  13). 
We  are  as  much  bound  to  the  sovereignty  of  Gtod  for  his  preserva 
tion  of  us,  as  for  his  creation  of  us ;  we  are  no  lass  obliged  to  him 
that  preserves  our  beings  when  exposed  to  dangers^  than  we  are  for 
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bestowing  a  being  upon  ns  when  we  were  not  capable  of  danger. 
Thankfulness  is  due  to  this  Sovereign  for  public  concerns.  Hath 
he  not  preserved  the  ship  of  his  church  in  the  midst  of  whistling 
^inds  and  roaring  waves ;  in  the  midst  of  the  combats  of  men  and 
devils ;  and  rescued  it  often  when  it  hath  been  near  shipwrecked*/ 

3.  How  should  we  be  induced  from  hence  to  promote  the  honor 
of  this  Sovereign !  We  should  advance  him  as  supreme,  and  all  our 
actions  should  concur  in  his  honor :  we  should  return  to  his  glory 
what  we  have  received  from  his  sovereigntv,  and  enjoy  by  his  mercy : 
he  that  is  the  superior  of  all,  ought  to  be  tne  end  of  all.  This  is  the 
harmony  of  the  creation ;  that  which  is  of  an  inferior  nature  is  or- 
dered to  the  service  of  that  which  is  of  a  more  excellent  nature ; 
thus  water  and  earth,  that  have  a  lower  being,  are  employed  for  the 
honor  and  beauty  of  the  plants  of  the  earth,  who  are  more  exceUent 
in  having  a  principle  of  a  growing  life :  these  plants  are  again  sub- 
servient to  tne  beasts  and  birds,  which  exceed  them  in  a  principle 
of  sense,  which  the  others  want:  those  beasts  and  birds  are  ordered 
for  the  good  of  man,  who  is  superior  to  them  in  a  principle  of  reason, 
and  is  invested  with  a  dominion  over  them.  Man  having  God  for 
his  superior,  ought  as  much  to  serve  the  glory  of  God,  as  other 
things  are  designed  to  be  useful  to  man.  Other  governments  are 
intended  for  the  good  of  the  community,  the  chief  end  is  not  the 
good  of  the  governors  themselves :  but  God  being  every  way  sover- 
eign, the  sovereimi  Being,  giving  being  to  all  things,  the  sovereign 
Euler,  giving  order  and  preservation  to  all  things,  is  also  the  end 
of  all  things,  to  whose  glory  and  honor  all  things,  all  creatures,  are 
to  be  subservient ;  "  for  of  him.  and  through  him,  and  to  him,  are 
all  things,  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever"  (Eom.  xi.  36):  q/'him,  as  the 
efficient  cause ;  through  him,  as  the  preserving  cause ;  to  him,  as  the 
final  cause.  AH  our  actions  and  thoughts  ought  to  be  addressed,  to 
his  glory;  our  whole  beings  ought  to  be  consecrated  to  his  honor, 
though  we  should  have  no  reward  but  the  honor  of  having  been 
subservient  to  the  end  of  our  creation :  so  much  doth  the  excellency 
and  majesty  of  God,  infinitely  elevated  above  us,  challenge  of  us. 
Subjects  use  to  value  the  safety,  honor,  and  satisfaction  of  a  good 
prince  above  their  own :  David  is  accounted  worth  ten  thousand  of 
the  people ;  and  some  of  his  courtiers  thought  themselves  obliged  to 
venture  their  lives  for  bis  satisfaction  in  so  mean  a  thing  as  a  little 
water  from  the  well  of  Bethlehem.  Doth  not  so  great,  so  good  a 
Sovereign  as  God,  deserve  the  same  affection  fix)m  us?  "Do  we 
Bwear,"  saith  a  heathen,  "  to  prefer  none  before  Cfiesar,  and  have  we 
not  greater  reason  to  prefer  none  before  God?"y  It  is  a  justice  due 
firom  us  to  God  to  maintain  his  glory,  as  it  is  a  justice  to  preserve 
the  right  and  property  of  another.  As  God  would  lay  aside  his 
Deity  if  he  did  deny  himselfj  so  a  creature  acts  irregularly,  and  out 
of  the  rank  of  a  creature,  if  it  doth  not  deny  itself  for  God.  He  that 
makes  himself  his  own  end,  makes  himseli  his  own  sovereign.  To 
napkin  up  a  gift  he  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  or  to  employ  what  we 
possess  solely  to  our  own  glory,  to  use  anything  barely  for  ourselves, 
ffithout  re^)ect  to  God,  is  to  apply  it  to  a  wrong  use,  and  to  injure 
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God  in  his  propriety,  and  the  end  of  his  donation.  What  we  hav6 
ought  to  be  used  for  the  honor  of  Qod :  he  retaios  the  dominion  and 
lordship,  though  he  grants  us  the  use :  we  are  but  stewards,  not  prcv 
prietors,  in  regard  to  God,  who  expects  an  account  from  us,  how 
we  have  employed  his  goods  to  his  honor.  The  kingdom  of  God  is 
to  be  advanced  by  us :  we  are  to  pray  that  his  kingdom  may  come : 
we  are  to  endeavor  that  his  kingdom  may  come,  that  is,  uiat  God 
may  be  known  to  be  the  chief  Sovereign;  that  his  dominion,  which 
was  obscured  by  Adam's  fall,  may  be  more  manifested ;  that  his  su1> 
iects,  which  are  suppressed  in  the  world,  may  be  supported ;  his 
laws,  which  are  violated  by  the  rebellions  of  men,  may  be  more 
obeyed ;  and  his  enemies  be  fully  subdued  by  his  final  judgment,  the 
last  evidence  of  his  dominion  in  this  state  of  the  world ;  that  the 
empire  of  sin  and  the  devH  may  be  abolished,  and  the  kingdom  of 
God  perfected,  that  none  may  rule  but  the  great  and  rightfiS  Sover- 
eign. Thus  while  we  endeavor  to  advance  the  honor  of  his  throne,  vm 
shall  not  want  an  honor  to  ourselves.  He  is  too  gracious  a  Sovereign 
to  neglect  them  that  are  mindAil  of  his  glory;  ''those  that  honor 
him,  he  will  honor*'  (1  Sam.  ii.  80). 

4.  Fear  and  reverence  of  God  m  himself,  and  in  his  actions,  is  a 
duty  incumbent  on  us  from  this  doctrine  (Jer.  x.  7):  "  Who  would 
not  fear  thee,  O  King  of  nations?"  The  ingratitude  of  the  world  is 
taxed  in  not  reverencing  God  as  a  great  king,  who  had  ^ven  so 
many  marks  of  his  royal  government  among  them.  The  prophet 
wonders  there  was  no  fear  of  so  great  a  King  in  the  world,  since, 
''  among  all  the  wise  men  of  the  national,  and  among  aU  their  kings, 
there  is  none  like  unto  this;"  no  more  reverence  of  him,  since  none 
ruled  so  wisely,  nor  any  ruled  so  graciously.  The  dominion  of  God 
is  one  of  the  nrst  sparto  that  gives  fire  to  religion  and  worship,  con- 
sidered with  the  goodness  of  this  Sovereign  (Ps.  xii.  27,  28):  "All 
the  nations  shall  worship  before  thee,  for  the  kingdom  is  the  Lord's, 
and  he  is  Governor  among  the  nations."  Epicurus,  who  thought 
God  careless  of  human  affairs,  leaving  them  at  hap-hazard,  to  the 
conduct  of  men's  wisdom  and  mutability  of  fortune,  yet  acknowl- 
edged that  God  ought  to  be  worshipped  by  man  for  tne  excellency 
of  his  nature,  and  the  greatness  of  his  majesty.  How  should  we 
reverence  that  God,  that  hath  a  throne  encompassed  with  such  glo- 
rious creatures  as  angels,  whose  faces  we  are  not  able  to  behold, 
though  shadowed  in  assumed  bodies  I  how  should  we  fear  the  Lord 
of  Hostd,  that  hath  so  many  armies  at  his  command  in  the  heavens 
above,  and  in  the  earth  below,  whom  he  can  dispose  to  the  exact 
obedience  of  his  will !  how  should  men  be  afraid  to  censure  any  of 
his  actions,  to  sit  judge  of  their  Judge,  and  call  him  to  an  account  at 
their  bar  I  how  should  such  an  earth-worm,  a  mean  animal  as  man, 
be  afraid  to  speak  irreverently  of  so  great  a  King  amon^  his  pots 
and  strumpets  I  Not  to  fear  him,  not  to  reverence  him,  is  to  null 
his  throne  from  under  him,  and' make  him  of  a  lower  authority  tban 
ourselves,  or  any  creature  that  we  reverence  more. 

5.  Prayer  to  God,  and  trust  in  him,  is  inferred  from  his  sovereign- 
ty. If  he  be  the  supreme  Sovereign,  holding  heaven  and  earth  in 
4  hand.  diBiK>3ing  aU  things  here  Wow,  not  committmg  everytbiBg 
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to  the  influence  6f  the  stars  or  the  humors  of  men,  we  ou^ht,  then, 
to  apply  ourselyes  to  him  in  every  case,  implore  the  exercise  of  his 
authori^ ;  we  hereby  own  his  peculiar  right  over  all  things  and  per- 
sons. He  only  is  the  supreme  Head  in  all  causes,  and  over  all  per* 
sons:  "  Thine  is  the  kingdom'^  (Matt.  vi.  13),  concludes  the  Lord's 
prayer,  both  as  a  motive  to  pray,  and  a  ground  to  expect  what  we 
want.  He  that  believes  ngt  God's  government  will  think  it  needless 
to  call  upon  him,  will  expect  no  refuge  under  him  in  a  strait,  but 
make  some  creature-reed  his  support  K  we  do  not  seek  to  him, 
but  relv  upon  the  dominion  we  have  over  our  own  possessions,  ur 
upon  the  authority  of  anything  else,  we  disown  his  supremacy  m  J 
dominion  over  all  things ;  we  hftve  as  good  an  opinion  of  ourselvet', 
or  of  some  creatures,  as  we  ought  to  have  of  God;  we  think  our- 
selves, or  some  natural  cause  we  seek  to  or  depend  upon,  as  much 
sovereigns  as  he,  and  that  all  things  which  concern  us  are  as  much 
at  the  dispose  of  an  inferior,  as  of  the  great  Lord.  It  is,  indeed,  to 
iD^ke  a  god  of  ourselves,  or  of  the  creature ;  when  we  seek  to  him, 
apon  all  occasions,  we  own  this  Divine  eminency,  we  acknowleage 
that  it  is  by  him  men's  hearte  are  ordered,  the  world  governed,  all 
things  disposed ;  and  God,  that  is  jealous  of  his  glory,  is  best  pleas- 
ed with  any  duty  in  the  creature  that  doth  acknowleage  and  desire 
the  glorification  of  it,  which  prayer  and  dependence  on  him  doth 
in  a  special  manner,  desiring  the  exercise  ,of  his  authority,  and  the 
preservation  of  it  in  ordering  the  afl&irs  of  the  world. 

6.  Obedience  naturally  results  from  this  doctrine.  As  his  justice 
requires  fear,  his  goodness  thankfulness,  his  faithfalnesf»  trust,  his 
truth  belief  so  his  sovereignty,  in  the  nature  of  it,  demands  obe- 
dience :  as  it  is  most  fit  he  should  rule,  in  regard  of  his  excellency, 
so  it  is  most  fit  we  should  obey  him  in  regard  of  his  authority :  he 
is  our  Lord,  and  we  his  subjects ;  he  is  our  Master,  and  we  his  ser- 
vants ;  it  is  righteous  we  should  observe  him,  and  conform  to  his 
will :  he  is  everything  that  speaks  an  authority  to  command  us,  and 
that  can  challenge  an  humihty  in  us  to  obey.  As  that  is  the  truest 
doctrine  that  subjects  us  most  to  God,  so  he  is  the  truest  Christian 
that  doth,  in  his  practice,  most  acknowledge  this  subjection ;  and  as 
sovereigntv  is  the  first  notion  a  creature  can  have  of  God,  so  obe- 
dience IS  the  first  and  chief  thing  conscience  reflects  upon  the  crea* 
ture.  Man  holds  all  of  God ;  and  therefore  owes  all  the  operations 
capable  to  be  produced  by  those  faculties  to  that  Sovereign  Power 
that  endowed  him  with  them.  Man  had  no  being  but  from  him ;  he 
hath  no  motion  without  him ;  he  should,  therefore,  have  no  being 
but  for  him ;  and  no  motion  but  according  to  him :  to  call  him 
Lord,  and  not  to  act  in  subjection  to  him,  is  to  mock  and  put  a  scorn 
upon  him  (Luke  vL  46):  "Why  cali  you  me  Lord,  Lord,  and  do 
not  the  things  that  I  say  ?"  It  is  like  the  crucifying  Christ  un- 
der the  title  of  a  King.  It  is  not  by  professions,  but  by  observ- 
ance of  the  laws  of  a  prince,  that  we  manifest  a  due  respect  to 
him :  by  that  we  reverence  that  authority  that  enacted  them,  and 
theprudence  that  framed  them. 

Tais  doctrine  affords  us  motives  to  obey,  and  directs  us  to  the 
manner  of  obedience. 
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1st.  Motives  to  obey, 

(1.)  It  is  comely  and  orderly.  Is  it  not  a  more  becoming  tiling  tc 
be  ruled  by  the  will  of  our  Sovereign  than  by  that  of  our  lusts  r— 
to  observe  a  wise  and  gracious  Authority,  than  to  set  up  inordinate 
appetites  in  the  room  of  his  law  ?  Would  not  all  men  account  it  a 
disorder  to  be  abominated,  to  see  a  slave  or  vassal  control  the  just 
orders  of  his  lord,  and  endeavor  to  subject  his  master's  will  to  his 
own  ?  much  more  to  expect  God  should  serve  our  humor  rather 
than  we  be  regulated  by  his  will.  It  is  more  orderly  that  subjects 
should  obey  their  governors,  than  governors  their  subjects ;  that 
passion  should  obey  reason,  than  reason  obey  passion.  When  good 
governors  are  to  conform  to  subject*^  and  reason  veil  to  passion,  it  is 
monstrous  I  the  one  disturbs  the  order  of  a  community,  and  the 
other  defaceth  the  beauty  of  the  soul.  Is  it  a  comely  thing  for  God 
to  stoop  to  our  meanness,  or  for  us  to  stoop  to  his  greatness? 

(2.)  In  regard  of  the  Divine  sovereignty,  it  is  both  honorable  and 
advantageous  to  obey  God.  It  is,  indeed,  the  glory  of  a  superior  to 
be  obeyed  by  his  inferior ;  but  where  the  sovereign  is  of  transcend- 
ent excellency  and  dignity,  it  is  an  honor  to  a  mean  person  to  be 
under  his  immediate  commands,  and  enrolled  in  his  service.  It  is 
more  honor  to  be  God's  subject  than  to  be  the  greatest  worldly 
monarch ;  his  very  service  is  an  empire,  and  disobedience  to  hiin  is 
a  slavery.  It  is  a  part  of  his  sovereignty  to  reward  any  service 
done  him.2  Other  lords  may  be  willing  to  recompense  the  service  of 
their  subjects,  but  are  often  rendered  unable;  but  nothing  can  stand 
in  the  way  of  God  to  hinder  your  reward,  if  nothing  stand  in  your 
way  to  hinder  your  obedience  O^ev.  xviii.  5) :  "If  you  keep  my 
statutes,  you  shall  live  in  them ;  I  am  the  Lord."  Is  there  anything 
in  the  world  can  recompense  you  for  rebellion  against  God,  and  obe- 
dience to  a  lust?  Saul  cools  the  hearts  of  his  servants  from  running 
after  David,  by  David's  inability  to  give  them  fields  and  vinevards 
(I'Sam.  xxii.  7):  "Will  the  son  of  Jesse  give  every  one  of  you 
fields  and  vineyards,  and  make  you  captains  of  thousands,  and  cap- 
tains of  hundreds,  that  you  have  conspired  against  me?"  But  God 
hath  a  dominion  to  requite,  as  well  as  an  authority  to  command 
your  obedience ;  he  is  a  great  Sovereign,  to  bear  you  out  in  your 
observance  of  his  precepts  against  all  reproaches  and  violence  of 
men,  and. at  last  to  crown  you  with  eternal  honor.  If  he  should 
neglect  vindicating,  one  time  or  other,  your  loyalty  to  him,  he 
will  neglect  the  maintaining  and  vindicating  his  own  sovereignty 
and  greatness. 

(3.)  God,  in  all  his  dispensations  to  man,  was  careful  to  preserve 
the  rights  of  his  sovereignty  in  exacting  obedience  of  his  creature. 
The  second  tbing  he  manifested  his  sovereignty  in  was  that  of  a 
Lawgiver  to  Ajdam,  after  that  of  a  Proprietor  in  giving  him  the  pos- 
session of  the  garden ;  one  followed  immediately  the  other  (Gen.  iL 
15,  16) :  "  The  Lord  God  took  the  man,  and  put  him  into  the  gar- 
den oi  Eden,  to  dress  it ,  and  the  Lord  God  commanded  the  man, 
Baying,  Of  eveiy  tree  of  the  garden  thou  mayest  freely  eat,  but  of 
the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  i1^" 

"  Servire,  Deo  regnarv  est 
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&c.  Notiinff  was  to  be  enjoyed  by  man  but  upon  the  condition  of 
obedience  to  his  Lord ;  and  it  is  observed  that  in  the  description  of 
the  creation,  God  is  not  called  "  Lord"  till  the  finishing  of  the  crea- 
tion, and  particularly  in  the  forming  of  man.  "  And  the  Lord  God 
formed  man"  (Gen.  li.  7).  Though  he  was  Lord  of  all  creatures,  yet 
it  was  in  man  he  would  have  his  sovereignty  particularly  manifest- 
ed, and  by  man  have  his  authority  specially  acknowledged.  The 
law  is  prefaced  with  this  title :  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God"  (Exod. 
XX.  2) :  authority  in  Lord,  sweetness  in  God,  the  one  to  enjoin,  the 
other  to  allure  ooedience ;  and  God  enforceth  several  of  the  com- 
mands with  the  same  title.  And  as  he  begins  many  precepts  with 
it,  so  he  concludes  them  with  the  same  title,  "  I  am  the  Lord,"  Lev. 
xix.  37,  and  in  other  places.  In  all  his  communications  of  his  good- 
ness to  man  in  ways  of  blessing  them,  he  stands  upon  the  prese^a- 
tion  of  the  rights  of  his  sovereignty,  and  manifests  his  graciousness 
in  favor  of  his  authority.  "  I  am  the  Lord  your  God,"  your  God  in 
all  my  perfections  for  your  advantage,  but  yet  your  Sovereign  for 
your  obedience.  In  all  his  condescension  he  will  have  the  rights  of 
this  untouched  and  unviolated  by  us.  When  Christ  would  give  the 
most  pregnant  instance  of  his  condescending  and  humble  kindness, 
he  urgeth  his  authority  to  ballast  their  spirits  from  any  presimiptu- 
ous  eruptions  because  of  his  humility.  "  You  call  me  Master,  and 
Lord ;  and  you  say  well :  for  so  I  am"  (John,  xiii,  13).  He  asserts 
his  authority,  and  presseth  them  to  their  duty,  when  he  had  seemed 
to  lay  it  by  for  the  demeanor  of  a  servant,  and  had,  below  the  dig- 
nity of  a  master,  put  on  the  humility  of  a  mean  underling,  to  wash 
the  disciples  feet ;  all  which  was  to  oblige  them  to  perform  the  com- 
mand he  then  gave  them  (ver.  14),  and  in  obedience  to  his  author- 
ity, and  imitation  of  his  example. 

(4.)  All  creatures  obey  him.  All  creatures  punctually  observe 
the  law  he  hath  imprinted  on  their  nature,  and  in  their  several  capa- 
cities acknowledge  nim  their  Sovereign ;  they  move  according  to  the 
inclinations  he  imprinted  on  them.  The  sea  contains  itself  in  its 
bounds,  and  the  sun  steps  out  of  its  sphere;  the  stars  march  in  their 
order,  "  they  continue  this  day  accoraing  to  thy  ordinance,  for  all 
are  thy  servants"  (Ps.  cxix.  91).    If  he  orders  things  contrary  to  their 

Srimitive  nature,  they  obey  him.  When  he  speaks  the  word,  the 
evourinff  fire  becomes  gentle,  and  toucheth  not  a  hair  of  the 
children  he  will  preserve ;  the  hunger-starved  lions  suspend  their 
ravenous  nature,  when  so  good  a  morsel  as  Daniel  is  set  before  them ; 
and  the  sun,  which  had  been  in  perpetual  motion  since  its  creation, 
obeys  the  writ  of  ease  God  sent  it  in  Joshua's  time,  and  stands  still. 
Shall  insensible  and  sensible  creatures  be  punctual  to  his  orders,  pas- 
sively acknowledge  his  authority?  shall  lions  and  serpents  obey 
God  in  their  places? — and  shall  not  man,  who  can,  by  reason,  argue 
out  the  sovereignty  of  God,  and  understand  the  sense  and  goodness 
of  his  laws,  and  actively  obey  God  with  that  will  he  hath  enriched 
him  with  above  other  creatures  ?  Yet  the  truth  is,  every  sensitive, 
yea,  every  senseless  creature,  obeys  God  more  than  his  rational,  more 
than  his  gracious  creatures  in  this  world.  The  rational  creatures 
since  the  mil  have  a  prevailing  principle  of  corruption.  Let  the  obe- 
VOL.  II. — 30 
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dience  of  other  creatures  incite  us  more  to  imitate  them,  and  shame 
our  remLssness  in  not  acknowledging  the  dominion  of  God,  in  the 
just  way  he  prescribes  us  to  walk  in.  Well  then,  let  us  not  pretend 
to  own  God  as  our  Lord,  and  yet  act  the  part  of  rebels;  let  us  give 
him  the  reverence,  and  pay  him  that  obedience,  which  of  right  be- 
long to  so  great  a  King.  Whatsoever  he  speaks  as  a  true  God 
ougnt  to  be  believed;  whatsoever  he  orders  as  a  sovereign  God, 
ought  to  be  obeyed  ;  let  not  God  have  less  than  man,  nor  man  have 
more  than  God.  It  is  a  common  principle  'surrit  upon  the  reason  of 
aU  men,  that  respect  and  observance  is  due  to  the  majesty  of  a  man^ 
much  more  to  the  Majesty  of  God  as  a  Lawgiver. 

2d.  As  this  doctrine  presents  us  motives,  so  it  directs  us  to  tha 
manner  and  kind  of  our  obedience  to  God. 

(1.)  It  must  be  with  a  respect  to  his  authority.  As  the  veracilrjr 
of  God  is  the  formal  object  of  faith,  and  th6  reason  why  we  believo 
the  things  he  hath  revealed ;  so  the  authority  of  God  is  the  formal 
object  of  our  obedience,  or  the  reason  why  we  observe  the  things  he 
hath  commanded.  There  must  be  a  respect  to  his  will  as  the  rule, 
as  well  as  to  his  glory  as  the  end.  It  is  not  formally  obedience  that 
ifi  not  done  with  regard  to  the  order  of  God,  though  it  may  be  ma- 
terially obedience,  as  it  answers  the  matter  of  the  precept.  As  when 
men  will  abstain  from  excess  and  rioting,  because  it  is  ruinous  to 
their  health,  not  because  it  is  forbidden  by  the  great  Lawgiver;  this 
is  to  pay  a  respect  to  our  own  conveniency  and  interest,  not  a  con- 
scientious observance  to  God;  a  regard  to  our  health,  not  to  our 
Sovereign ;  a  kindness  to  ourselves,  not  a  justice  due  to  the  rights 
of  God.  There  must  not  only  be  a  consideration  of  the  matter  of  the 
precept  as  convenient,  but  a  consideration  of  the  authority  of  th© 
Lawgiver  as  obligatory.  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  ushers  m  every 
order  of  his,  directing  our  eye  to  the  authority  enacting  it ;  Jero- 
boam did  God's  will  of  prophecy  in  taking  the  kingdom  of  Israel , 
and  the  devils  may  be  subservient  in  God^  will  or  providence ;  buti 
neither  of  them  are  put  upon  the  account  of  obedience,  because  not 
done  intentionally  with  any  conscience  of  the  sovereignty  of  Grod. 
God  will  have  this  owned  by  a  regular  respect  to  it ;  so  much  he  insista 
upon  the  honor  of  it,  tliat  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  God-man,  waa 
most  agreeable  to  him,  not  only  as  it  was  great  and  admirable  in  it- 
self, but  also  for  that  ravishing  obedience  to  his  will,  which  was  the 
life  and  glory  of  his  sacrifice,  whereby  the  justice  of  God  waa  not 
only  owned  in  the  offering,  but  the  sovereignty  of  God  owned  in  the 
obedience.  ^*  He  became  obedient  unto  death ;  wherefore  God  highly 
exalted  him"  (PhU.  ii.  8). 

(2.)  It  must  be  the  oest  and  most  exact  obedience.  The  most 
sovereign  authority  calls  for  the  exactest  and  lowest  observance ;  the 
highest  Lord  for  the  deepest  homage ;  being,  he  is,  a  "  great  King, 
he  must  have  the  best  in  our  flock  (Mai.  i.  14:).  Obedience  is  due 
to  God^  as  King,  and  the  choicest  obedience  is  due  to  hira,  as  he  ia 
Uic  most  excellent  King.  The  more  maj(\^tic  and  noble  any  man  is, 
the  more  careful  we  are  in  our  manner  of  service  to  him.  We  are 
bound  to  obey  God,  not  only  under  the  title  of  a  "  Lord"  in  regard 
of  juritsdictiQn  and  political  subjection,  but  under  the  title  of  a  true 
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**Lord  and  Master,"  in  regard  of  propriety ;  since  we  are  not  only 
his  subjects  bnt  his  servants,  the  exactest  obedience  is  due  to  God, 
jure  servitutis;  "  When  you  have  done  all,  say  you  are  unprofitable 
servants''  (Luke,  xvii  10),  because  we  can  do  nothing  which  we  owe 
not  to  God. 

(8.)  Sincere  and  inward  obedience.  As  it  is  a  part  of  his  sover- 
eignty to  prescribe  laws  not  only  to  man  in  his  outward  state,  but 
to  Ijis  conscience,  so  it  is  apart  of  our  subjection  to  receive  his  laws 
into  our  will  and  heart  The  authority  of  his  laws  exceeds  human 
laws  in  the  extent  and  riches  of  them,  and  our  acknowledgment  of 
his  sovereignty  cannot  be  right,  but  by  subjecting  the  faculties  of  our 
soul  to  the  Lawgiver  of  our  souls;  we  else  a(3:nowledge  his  au- 
thority to  be  as  limited  as  the  empire  of  man ;  when  his  will  not 
only  sways  the  outward  action,  but  the  inward  motion,  it  is  a  giving 
him  the  honor  of  his  high  throne  above  the  throne  of  mortals.  The 
right  of  God  oi^ht  to  be  preserved  undamaged  in  affection,  as  well 
as  action. 

.  (4:.)  It  must  be  sole  obedience.  We  are  ordered  to  serve  him  only ; 
**  Him  only  shalt  thou  serve"  (Matt.  iv.  10) :  as  the  only  Supreme 
Lord,  as  being  the  highest  Sovereign,  it  is  fit  he  should  have  the 
highest  obedience  before  all  earthly  sovereigns,  and  as  being  unpar^ 
alleled  by  any  among  all  the  nations,  so  none  must  have  an  obe* 
dience  equal  to  him.  When  God  commands,  if  the  highest  power 
on  earth  countermands  it,  the  precept  of  God  must  be  preferred  he* 
fore  the  countermand  of  the  creature.  "  Whether  it  be  right  in  the 
sight  of  God,  to  hearken  unto  you  more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye" 
(Acts,  iv.  18,  19).  We  must  never  give  place  to  the  authority  of  all 
the  monarchs  in  the  world,  to  the  prejudice  of  that  obedience  we  owe 
to  the  Supreme  Monarch  of  heaven  and  earth;  this  would  be  to 
place  the  throne  of  God  at  the  footstool  of  man,  and  debase  him 
below  the  rank  of  a  creature.  Loyalty  to  man  can  never  recompense 
for  the  mischief  accruing  from  disloyalty  to  God.  All  the  obemence 
we  are  to  give  to  man,  is  to  be  paid  in  obedience  to  God,  and  with 
an  eye  to  his  precept:  therefore,  what  servants  do  for  their  masters, 
they  must  do  "as  to  the  Lord"  (Col.  iii  23);  and  children  are  to 
obey  their  parents  "  in  the  Lord"  (Eph.  vi.  1).  The  authority  of 
God  is  to  be  eyed  in  all  the  services  payable  to  man ;  proper  and 
true  obedience  hath  God  solely  for  its  pnncipal  and  primary  object; 
%11  obedience  to  man  that  interferes  with  that,  and  would  justle  out 
obedience  to  God,  is  to  be  refused.  What  obedience  is  due  to  man, 
is  but  rendered  as  a  part  of  obedienceto  God,  and  a  stooping  of  his 
authority. 

(5.)  It  must  be  universal  obedience.  The  laws  of  man  are  not  to 
be  universally  obeyed ;  some  may  be  oppressing  and  unjust :  no  man 
hath  authority  to  make  an  unjust  law,  and  no  subject  is  bound  to 
obey  an  unrighteous  law ;  but  God  being  a  righteous  Sovereign, 
there  is  not  one  of  his  laws  but  doth  necessarily  oblige  us  to  obe- 
dicaco.  Wliatsoover  this  Supreme  Power  declares  to  be  his  will,  ^t 
must  be  our  care  to  observe ;  man,  being  his  creature,  is  bound  to 
be  subject  to  whatsoever  laws  he  doth  impose  to  the  meanest  as  well 
as  to  the  greatest :  they  having  equally  a  stamp  of  Divine  authority 
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upon  tbem.  We  are  not  to  pick  and  clioose  among  his  precepts, 
tnis  is  to  pare  away  part  of  his  authority,  and  render  him  a  half  bov* 
ereign.  It  must  be  universal  in  all  places.  An  Englishman  in 
Spamis  bound  to  obey  the  laws  of  that  country  wherein  he  resides: 
and  so  not  responsible  there  for  the  breach  of  the  laws  of  his  native 
country.  In  tne  same  condition  is  a  Spaniard  in  England.  But  the 
laws  of  God  are  to  be  obeyed  in  every  part  of  the  world ;  whereso- 
ever Divine  Providence  doth  cast  us,  it  casts  us  not  out  of  the  places 
where  he  commands,  nor  out  of  the  compass  of  his  own  empire.  *  He 
is  Lord  of  the  world,  and  Ms  laws  oblige  in  every  part  of  tne  world ; 
they  were  ordered  for  a  world,  and  not  for  a  particular  climate  and 
territory. 

(6.)  It  must  be  indisputable  obedience.  All  authority  requires 
readiness  in  the  subject ;  the  centurion  had  it  from  his  soldiers ;  they 
went  when  he  ordered  them,  and  came  when  he  beckoned  to  them 
fMatt.  viii.  9).  It  is  more  fit  God  should  have  the  same  promptness 
irom  his  subjects.  We  are  to  obey  his  orders,  though  our  purblind 
understandinff  may  not  apprehend  the  reason  of  every  one  of  them. 
It  is  without  dispute  that  he  is  sovereign,  and  therefore  it  is  without 
dispute  that  we  are  bound  to  obey  him,  without  controlling  his 
conduct  A  master  will  not  bear  it  from  his  slave,  why  should 
God  from  his  creature  ?  Though  God  admits  his  creatures  some- 
times to  treat  with  him  about  the  equality  of  his  justice,  and 
also  about  the  reason  of  some  commands,  yet  sometimes  he  gives  no 
other  reason  but  his  own  sovereignty,  "  Thus  saith  tJie  Lord ;"  to 
correct  the  malapertness  of  men,  and  exact  from  them  an  entire  obe- 
dience to  his  unlimited  and  absolute  ftiithoritv.  When  Abraham  was 
commanded  to  offer  Isaac,  God  acquaints  him  not  with  the  reason 
of  his  demand  till  after  (Gen.  xxii.  2,  12),  nor  did  Abraham  enter 
any  demur  to  the  order,  or  expostulate  with  God,  either  from  his 
own  natural  affection  to  Isaac,  the  hardness  of  the  command,  it  being, 
as  it  were,  a  ripping  up  of  his  own  bowels,  nor  the  quickness  of  it 
after  he  had  been  a  child  of  the  promise,  and  a  Divine  donation  above 
the  course  of  nature.  Nor  did  Paul  confer  with  flesh  and  blood, 
and  study  arguments  from  nature  and  interest  to  oppose  the  Divine 
command,  when  he  was  sent  upon  his  apostolical  employment  (Gal. 
i.  16).  The  more  indisputable  his  right  is  to  command,  the  stronger  is 
our  obligation  to  obey,  without  questioning  the  reason  of  his  ordera 

(7.)  It  must  be  joyful  obedience.  Men  are  commonly  more  cheei* 
ful  in  their  obedience  to  a  great  prince  than  to  a  mean  peasant ;  be- 
cause the  quality  of  the  master  renders  the  service  more  honorable. 
It  is  a  discredit  to  a  prince's  government,  when  his  subjects  obey 
him  with  discontent  and  dejectedness,  as  though  he  were  a  hard 
master,  and  his  laws  tyrannical  and  unrighteous.  When  we  pay 
obedience  but  with  a  dull  and  feeble  pace,  and  a  sour  and  sad  tem- 
per, we  blemish  our  great  Sovereign,  imply  his  commands  to  be 
grievous,  void  of  that  peace  and  pleasure  he  proclaims  to  be  in  them ; 
wiat  he  deserves  no  respect  from  us,  if  we  obey  him  because  we 
must,  and  not  because  we  will.  Involuntary  obedience  deserves  not 
the  title :  it  is  rather  submission  than  obedience,  an  act  of  the  body, 
not  of  the  mind :  a  mite  of  obedience  with  cheerfulness,  is  better 
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ihan  a  talent  without  it  In  the  little  Panl  did,  lie  comforts  himself 
in  this,  that  with  the  "  mind  he  served  the  law  of  God"  (Rom.  vii 
25) ;  the  testimonies  of  God  were  David's  delight  (Ps.  cxix.  24).  Oui 
nnderstandinffs  must  take  pleasure  in  knowing  him,  our  wills  de- 
lightfully embrace  him,  and  our  actions  be  cheerfully  squared  to 
huu.  T^his  credits  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  the  world,  makes 
others  believe  him  to  be  a  OTacious  Lord,  and  move  them  to  have 
some  veneration  for  his  aathlrity.  ' 

(8.)  It  must  be  a  perpetual  obedience.  As  man  is  a  subject  as 
soon  as  he  is  a  creature,  so  he  is  a  subject  as  long  as  he  is  a  creature. 
God's  sovereignty  is  of  perpetual  duration,  as  long  as  he  is  God ; 
man's  obedience  must  be  perpetual,  while  he  is  a  man.  God  cannot 
part  with  his  sovereignty,  and  a  creature  cannot  be  exempted  from 
subjection ;  we  must  not  only  serve  him,  but  cleave  to  him  (Deut. 
xiii  4).  Obedience  is  continued  in  heaven,  his  throne  is  established 
in  heaven,  it  must  be  bowed  to  in  l;ieaven,  as  well  as  in  earth.  The 
angels  continually  fulfil  his  pleasure. 

7.  Exhortation.  Patience  is  a  duty  flowing  from  this  doctrine.  In 
all  strokes  upon  ourselves,  or  thick  showers  upon  the  church,  "  the 
Lord  reigns,  is  a  consideration  to  prevent  muttering  against  him, 
and  make  us  quietly  wait  to  see  what  the  issue  of  his  Divine 
pleasure  will  be.  It  is  too  great  an  insolence  against  the  Divine 
Majesty  to  censure  what  he  acts,  or  quarrel  with  him  for  what 
he  inflicts.  Proud  clay  doth  very  unbecomingly  swell  against  an 
infinite  superior.  If  God  be  our  Sovereign,  we  ought  to  subscribe 
to  his  afllicting  will  without  debates,  as  well  as  to  his  liberal  will 
with  affectionate  applauses.  We  should  be  as  full  of  patience 
under  his  sharper,  as  of  praise  under  his  more  grateful,  dispen- 
sations, and  be  without  reluctancy  against  his  penal,  as  well  as  his 
preceptive,  pleasure.  It  is  God's  part  to  inflict,  and  the  creature's 
part  to  submit 

This  doctrine  affords  us  motives,  and  shows  us  the  nature  of  pa- 
tience.   1.  Motives  to  it. 

(1.)  God,  being  Sovereign,  hath  an  absolute  right  to  dispose  of 
all  things.  His  title  to  our  persons  and  possessions  is,  upon  this  ac- 
count, stronger  than  our  own  can  be ;  we  have  as  much  reason  to  be 
angry  with  ourselves,  when  we  assert  our  worldly  right  against 
others,  as  to  be  angry  with  God  for  asserting  the  right  of  his  domin- 
ion over  us.  Why  should  we  enter  a  charge  against  him,  because 
he  hath  not  tempered  us  so  strong  in  our  bodies,  drawn  us  with  as 
fair  colors,  embellished  our  spirits  with  as  rich  gifts  as  others?  Is 
he  not  the  Sovereign  of  his  own  goods,  to  impart  what,  and  in  what 
measure,  he  pleaseth  ?  Would  you  be  content  your  servants  should 
check  your  pleasure  in  dispensing  your  own  favors  ?  It  is  an  un- 
reasonable thing  not  to  leave  God  to  the  exercise  of  his  own  domin- 
ion. Though  Job  were  a  pattern  of  patience,  yet  he  had  deep  tinc- 
tures of  impatience ;  he  often  complains  of  God's  usage  of  him  as 
too  hard,  and  stands  much  upon  his  own  integrity ;  but  when  God 
comes,  in  the  latter  chapters  of  that  book,  to  justify  his  carriage  to- 
wards him;  he  chargeth  him  not  as  a  criminal,  but  considers  him 
only  as  hiA  vassal    He  might  have  found  flaws  enough  in  Job's  car- 
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riage,  and  corraption  enough  in  Job's  nature,  to  clear  the  equity  of 
his  proceeding  as  a  judge ;  but  he  useth  no  other  medium  to  co&« 
vince  him,  but  the  greatness  of  his  Majesty,  the  unlimitednesa  of 
his  sovereignty,  which  so  appals  the  good  man,  that  he  puts  hia 
Unger  on  4iis  mouth  and  stands  mute  with  a  8elf*abhorrency  before 
him,  as  a  Sovereign,  rather  than  as  a  Judge.  When  he  doth  pinch 
us,  and  deprive  us  of  what  we  most  aflfect,  his  right  to  do  it  anould 
silence  our  lips  and  calm  our  hearts  from  any  boisterous  uproars 
against  him. 

(2.)  The  property  of  all  still  remains  in  God,  since  he  is  sovereign. 
He  did  not  divest  himself  of  the  property  when  he  granted  us  the  use ; 
the  earth  is  his,  not  ours ;  the  fulness  any  of  us  have,  as  well  as  the 
fulness  others  have.  After  he  had  given  the  Israelites  corn,  win^ 
and  oil^  he  calls  them  all  his,  and  emphaticallv  adds  my,  to  every 
one  of  them  (Hos.  ii.  9).  His  right  is  universal  over  every  mite  we 
have,  andperpetual  too ;  he  may,  therefore,  take  from  us  what  he 
please.  He  did  but  deposit  in  our  hands  for  awhile  the  benefits  we 
enjoy,  either  children,  friends,  estate,  or  lives ;  he  did  not  make  a 
total  conveyance  of  them,  and  alienate  his  own  property,  when  he 
put  them  into  our  hands ;  we  can  show  no  patent  for  them,  wheiein 
the  full  right  is  passed  over  to  us,  to  hold  them  against  his  will  and 
pleasure,  and  implead  him  if  he  offer  to  re-assume  them :  he  re- 
served a  power  to  dispossess  us  upon  a  forfeiture,  as  he  is  the  Lord 
and  Governor.  Did  any  of  us  yet  answer  the  condition  of  his  grant? 
it  was  his  indulgence  to  allow  them  so  long ;  there  is  reason  to  sub- 
mit to  him,  when  he  re-assumes  what  he  lent  us,  and  rather  to  thank 
him  that  he  lent  it  so  long,  and  did  not  seize  upon  it  sooner. 

(3.)  Other  things  have  more  reason  to  complain  of  our  sover^ 
eignty  over  them,  than  we  of  Qod!s  exercise  of  his  sovereignty 
over  us.  Do  we  not  exercise  an  authority  over  our  beasts,  as  to 
strike  them  when  we  please,  and  merely  for  our  pleasure;  and 
think  we  merit  no  reproof  for  it,  because  they  are  our  own,  and 
of  a  nature  inferior  to  ours  ?  And  shall  not  God,  who  is  abso* 
lute,  do  as  much  with  us,  who  are  more  below  him  than  the  mean- 
est creatures  are  below  us  ?  They  are  creatures  as  well  as  we,  and 
we  no  more  creatures  than  they ;  they  were  framed  by  Omnipot^ce 
as  well  as  we ;  there  is  no  more  difiference  between  them  and  us  in 
the  notion  of  creatures.  As  th^re  is  no  difference  between  the  great- 
est monarch  on  earth,  and  the  meanest  beggar  on  the  dunghill,  in 
the  notion  of  a  man ;  the  beggar  is  a  man,  as  well  as  the  monarch, 
and  as  much  a  man ;  the  difference  consists  in  the  special  endow- 
ments we  have  above  them  by  the  bounty  of  their  and  our  common 
Creator.  We  axe  less,  if  compared  with  God,  than  the  worst,  mean- 
est, and  most  sordid  creature  can  be,  if  compared  with  us.  Hath  not 
a  bird  or  a  hare  (if  they  had  a  capacitv)  more  reason  to  oomplain  of 
men's  persecuting  them  by  their  hawks  and  their  dogs  ?  but  would 
their  complaints  appear  reasonable,  since  both  were  made  for  the  use 
of  man,  and  man  doth  but  use  the  nature  of  the  one  to  attain  a 
benefit  by  the  other  ?  Have  we  any  reason  to  complain  of  God  if 
he  lets  loose  other  creatures,  the  devouring  hounds  of  the  world,  to 
bite  and  afflict  us?    We  must  not  open  our  lipa  against  himinar 
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let  our  heart  swell  against  his  scourge,  since  both. they  and  we 
were  made  for  his  use,  as  well  as  other  creatures  for  our ;  this  is  a 
reason  to  stifle  all  complaints  against  God,  but  not  to  make  us  care- 
less of  preventing  afflictions,  or  emerging  out  of  them  by  all  just ' 
ways.  The  hare  hath  a  nature  to  shifl;  for  itself  by  its  winding  and 
turning,  and  the  bird  by  its  flight ;  and  neither  of  them  could  be 
blamed,  if  they  were  able,  should  the  one  scratch  out  the  eyes  of  the 
hounds,  and  the  other  sacrifice  the  hawk  to  its  own  fury. 

(4,)  It  is  a  folly  not  to  submit  to  him.  Why  should  we  strive 
against  him,  since  he  is  an  unaccountable  Sovereign,  and  "  gives  no 
account  of  any  of  his  matters  ?"  ^Job,  xxxiii.  13.)  Who  can  dis- 
annul the  judgment  God  gives?  There  is  no  appeal  from  the  su- 
preme court ;  a  higher  court  can  repeal  or  null  the  sentence  of  an 
mferior  court,  but  the  sentence  of  the  highest  stands  irreversible,  but 
by  itself  and  its  own  authority.  It  is  better  to  lower  our  sails,  than 
to  grapple  with  one  that  can  snoot  us  under  water ;  to  submit  to  that 
Sovereign  whom  we  cannot  subdue. 

2.  It  shows  us  the  true  nature  of  patience  in  regard  of  God :  it  is 
a  submission  to  God's  sovereignty.  As  the  formal  object  of  obe- 
dience is  the  authority  of  God  enacting  the  law,  so  the  formal  object 
of  patience  is  the  authority  of  God  inflicting  the  punishment :  as  his 
right  of  commanding  is  to  be  eyed  in  the  one,  so  his  right  of  punish- 
ing is  to  be  considered  in  the  other.  This  was  Eli's  condition,  when 
he  had  received  a  message  that  might  put  flesh  and  blood  into  a 
mutiny,  the  rending  the  priesthood  from  his  family,  and  the  ruin  of 
his  house :  yet  this  consideration,  '*  It  is  the  Lord,"  calms  him  into 
submission,  and  a  willing  compliance  with  the  Divine  pleasure  ^1 
Sam.  iii.  18^ :  "  It  is  the  Lord,  let  him  do  what  seems  good  in  his 
Hight."  JoD  was  of  the  same  strain  (Job,  i.  21) :  "  The  Lord  gives, 
and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord ;" 
he  considers  God  as  a  sovereign,  who  was  not  to  be  reproached,  or 
have  anjrthing  uncomely  uttered  of  him,  for  what  he  had  done.  To 
be  patient  because  we  cannot  avoid  it,  or  resist  it,  is  a  violent,  not  a 
loyal  patience ;  but  to  submit  because  it  is  the  will  of  God  to  inflict ; 
to  be  silent,  because  the  sovereignty  of  God  doth  order  it,  is  a  pa- 
tience of  a  true  complexion.  The  other  kind  of  patience  is  no  other 
than  that  of  an  enemy  that  will  free  himself  as  soon  as  he  can,  and 
by  any  way,  though  never  so  violent,  that  offers  itself  This  sort  of 
patience  is  that  of  a  subject  acknowledging  the  supreme  authority 
over  him,  and  that  he  ou^ht  to  be  ordered  by  the  will,  and  to  the 
glory  of  God,  more  than  by  his  own  will,  and  for  his  own  ease ;  "  I 
was  dumb,  I  opened  not  my  mouth"  (Ps.  xxxix.  10) ;  not  because  I 
could  not  help  it,  but  "  because  thou  didst  it,"  thou  who  art  my 
Bovereign  Lord.  The  greatness  of  God  claims  an  awful  and  invio- 
lable respect  from  his  creatures  in  what  way  soever  he  doth  dispose 
of  them ;  this  is  due  to  him ;  since  his  kingdom  ruleth  over  all,  his 
kingdom  should  be  acknowledged  by  all,  and  his  royal  authority 
fubmitted  to  in  aU  that  he  dotlu 


DISCOURSE   IIV. 

ON    GOD'S    PATIENCE. 

Rahum,  I.  8. — ^The  Lord  is  slow  to  anger,  and  great  iu  power,  and  will  not  at  all  acquit 
the  wicked :  the  Lord  hath  his  way  in  the  whirlwind  and  in  the  storm,  and  the  eloude 
are  the  dust  of  his  feet 

The  subject  of  this  prophecy  is  God's  sentence  against  Nineveh, 
the  head  and  metropolis  of  the  Assyrian  empire ;  a  city  famous  for 
its  strength,  and  thickness  of  its  walls,  and  the  multitude  of  its 
towers  for  defence  against -an  enemy.  The  forces  of  this  empire  did 
God  use  as  a  scourge  against  the  Israelites,  and  by  their  hands  ruined 
Samaria,  the  chief  city  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  transplanted  them  as 
captives  into  another  country  (2  Kings,  xvii.  5,  6),  about  six  years 
after  Hezekiah  came  to  the  crown  of  Judah  (2  Kings,  xviii.  compared 
with  chap.  xvii.  6),  in  whose  time,  or,  as  some  think,  later,  Nahum 
uttered  this  prophecy.  The  name,  Nahurn^  signifies  Comforter; 
though  the  matter  of  his  prophecy  be  dreadful  to  Nineveh,  it  was 
X)mfortable  to  the  people  of  God :  for  a  promise  is  made,  (ver*  7), 
"  The  Lord  is  good,  a  stronghold  in  the  day  of  trouble ;  and  he 
knoweth  them  that  trust  in  him."  And  an  encouragement  to  Judah, 
to  keep  their  solemn  feasts,  (ver.  15  :  and  also  in  chap.  ii.  8),  mth 
a  declaration  of  the  misery  of  Nineveh,  and  the  destruction  of  it 
Observe, 

1.  In  all  the  fears  of  God's  people,  God  will  have  a  Comforter  for 
them.  Judah  might  well  be  dejected  with  the  calamity  of  their 
brethren,  not  knowing  but  it  might  be  their  own  turn  shortly  after. 
They  knew  not  where  the  ambition  of  the  Assyrian  woula  stop ; 
but  God  by  his  prophets  calms  their  fears  of  their  furious  neighbor, 
by  prediotmg  to  them  the  ruin  of  their  feared  adversary. 

2.  The  destruction  of  the  church's  enemies  is  the  comfort  of  the 
church.  By  that  God  is  glorified  in  his  justice,  and  the  church  se- 
cured in  its  worship. 

3.  The  victories  of  persecutors  secure  them  not  from  being  the 
triumphs  of  others.  The  Assyrians  that  conquered  and  captived 
Israel,  were  themselves  to  be  conquered  aiid  captived  by  the 
Medcs.  The  whole  oppressing  empire  is  threatened  with  destruction 
in  the  ruin  of  their  chief  city ;  accordingly  it  was  accomplished,  and 
the  empire  extinguished  by  a  greater  power.  God  burns  the  rod 
when  it  hath  done  the  work  he  appointed  it  for ;  and  the  wisp  of 
straw  wherewith  the  vessels  are  scoured,  is  flung  into  the  fire,  or 
upon  the  dunghill. 

Nahuxii  begins  his  prophecy  majestically,  with  a  description  of  tho 
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UTath  and  fury  of  God.  (Ver.  2),  "  God  is  jealous,  and  the  Lord 
revengeth ;  the  Lord  revengeth,  and  is  furious:  the  Lord  will  take 
vengeance  on  his  adversaries,  and  reserveth  wrath  for  his  enemies." 
Ana  therefore  the  whole  of  it  is  called  (ver.  1),  "  The  burden  of 
Nineveh,"  as  those  prophecies  are,  which  are  composed  of  threaten- 
ings  of  judgments,  which  lie  as  a  mighty  weight  upon  the  heads  and 
backs  of  sinners. 

Ood  18  jealous — jealous  of  his  glory  and  worship,  and  jealous  for 
his  people,  and  their  security.  He  cannot  longbear  the  oppressions 
of  his  people,  and  the  boasts  of  his  enemies.  He  is  jealous  for  him- 
selfi  and  is  jealous  for  you  of  Judah,  who  retain  his  worship.  He  is 
not  forgetful  of  those  that  remember  him,  nor  of  the  danger  of  those 
that  are  desirous  to  maintain  his  honor  in  the  world.  In  this  first 
expreision,  the  prophet  uses  the  covenant  name,  God ;  the  covenant 
runs,  "  I  am  your  God,"  or  "  the  Lord  your  God ;"  mostly  God  with- 
out Lord,  never  Lord  without  God:  and,  therefore,  his  jealousy  here 
is  meant  of  the  care  of  his  people,  and  the  relation  that  his  actions 
against  his  enemies  have  to  nis  servants.  He  is  a  lover  of  his  own, 
and  a  revenger  on  his  enemies. 

The  Lord  revengeth^  and  is  Jurious, — ^He  now  describes  God  by  a 
name  of  sovereigntjr  and  power,  when  he  describes  him  in  his  wrath 
and  fury,  and  is  furious.  Heb.  nnn  bra,  Lord  of  hot  anger.  God  will 
vindicate  his  own  glory,  and  have  his  right  on  his  enemies  in  a  way 
of  punishment,  if  they  will  not  give  it  him  in  a  way  of  obedience. 
It  IS  three  times  repeated,  to  show  the  certainty  of  the  judgment ;» 
and  the  name  of  "  Lord"  added  to  every  one,  to  intimate  the  power 
wherewith  the  judgment  should  be  executed.  It  is  not  a  fatherly 
correction  of  children  in  a  way  of  mercy,  but  an  oflfended  Sovereign  s 
destruction  of  his  enemies  in  a  way  of  vengeance.  There  is  an  anger 
of  God  with  his  own  people,  which  hath  more  of  mercy  than  wrath  ; 
in  this  his  rod  is  guided  by  his  bowels.  There  is  a  fury'  of  God 
against  his  enemies,  where  there  is  sole  wrath  Tvithout  any  tincture 
oi  mercy ;  when  his  sword  is  all  edge,  without  any  balsam  drops 
upon  it.  Such  a  fury  as  David  deprecates  (Ps.  vi.  1) :  "0  Lord,  re- 
buke me  not  in  thy  anffer,  nor  chasten  me  in  thy  sore  displeasure," 
with  a  fury  unt^mpered  with  grace,  and  insupportable  wrath. 

lie  reserves  wrath  for  his  enemies. — He  lays  it  up  in  his  treasury,  to 
be  brought  out  and  expended  in  a  due  season.  "  Wrath"  is  supplied 
by  our  translators,  and  is  not  in  the  Hebrew.  He  reserves,  what  ? — 
that  which  is  too  sharp  to  be  expressed,  too  great  to  be  conceived : 
a  vengeance  it  is.  And  k*^'"!  nia-^a-i.  He  reserves  it.  He  that  hath  an  in- 
finite wrath,  he  reserves  it ;  that  hath  a  strength  and  power  to  exe- 
cute it 

(Ver.  8.)  The  Lord  is  slow  to  anger,  Heb.  o-^bx  -jnK,  of  broad  nostrils. 
The  anger  of  God  is  expressed  by  this  word,  which  signifies  "  nos- 
trils :"  as,  Job,  ix.  18,  "  If  God  will  not  withdraw  his  anger,"  Hd^. 
"  his  nostiils."  And  the  anger  whereby  the  wicked  are  consumed, 
is  called  the  "  breath  of  nostnls"  (Job,  iv.  9) ;  and  when  he  is  angry, 
smoke  and  fire  are  said  to  go  out  of  his  nostrils  (2  Sam.  ii.  9) ;  and 
in  Psalm  Ixxiv.  1,  "  Why  doth  thy  anger  smoke  r"    Heb.  "  Why  do 

*  Bibera,  in  loc 
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thy  nostrila  smoke  ?"  So  the  rage  of  a  horse,  when  he  is  prov6ked* 
in  battle,  is  called  the  glory  of  his  nostrils  (Job,  xxxix.  20).  He. 
breathes  quick  fumes,  and  neighs  with  fury.  And  slowness  to  anger 
is  here  expressed  by  the  phrase  of  "  lon^  or  wide  nostrils :"  because 
in  a  vehement  anger,  the  blood  boiling  about  the  heart,  exhales  m^i's 
spirit,  which  fume  up,  and  break  out  in  dilated  nostrils.  But  where 
the  passages  are  straighter  the  spirits  have  not  so  quick  a  vent,  and 
therefore  raise  more  motions  within ;  or,  because  the  wider  the  nos- 
trils are,  the  more  cool  air  is  drawn  in  to  temper  the  heat  of  the 
heart,  where  the  angry  spirits  are  gathered ;  and  so  the  passion  is 
allayed,  and  sooner  calmed.  God  speaks  of  himself  in  Scripture 
often  after  the  rate  of  men ;  Jeremiah  prays  (ch.  xv.  15)  that  God 
would  not  take  him  away  in  his  long-suffermg,  Heb,  "  in  the  length 
of  his  nostrils,"  i.  e.  Be  not  slow  and  backward  in  thy  anger  %ainst 
mv  persecutors,  as  to  give  them  time  and  opportunity  to  destroy  me. 
Tne  nostrils,  as  well  as  other  members  of  a  human  body,  are  ascribed 
to  God.  He  is  slow  to  anger ;  he  hath  anger  in  his  nature,  but  is 
not  always  in  the  execution  of  it. 

And  great  in  power. — ^This  may  refer  to  his  patience  as  the  cause 
of  it,  or  as  a  bar  to  the  abuse  of  it. 

1.  "  He  is  slow  to  anger,  and  great  in  power,"  %.  e.  his  power  mod- 
erates his  anger ;  he  is  not  so  impotent  as  to  be  at  the  command  of 
his  passions,  as  men  are ;  he  can  restrain  his  an^er  under  just  pro- 
vocations to  exercise  it.  His  power  over  himself  is  the  cause  oi  his 
slowness  to  wrath,  as  Numb.  xiv.  17 :  "  Let  the  power  of  my  Lord 
be  great,"  saith  Moses,  when  he  pleads  for  the  Israelites'  pardon. 
Men  that  are  great  in  the  world  are  quick  in  passions,  and  are  not  so 
ready  to  forgive  an  injury,  or  bear  with  an  offender,  as  one  of  a 
meaner  rank.  It  is  a  want  of  a  power  over  a  man^s  self  that  makes 
him  do  unbecoming  things  upon  a  provocation.  A  prince  that  can 
bridle  his  passion,  is  a  king  over  himself,  as  well  as  over  his  subjects, 
God  is  slow  to  anger,  because  great  in  power :  he  hath  no  less  power 
over  himself  than  over  his  creatures:  he  can  sustain  great  injuries 
without  an  immediate  and  quick  revenge :  he  hath  a  power  of  pa- 
tience, as  well  as  a  power  of  justice. 

2.  Or  thus :  "  He  is  slow  to  anger  and  great  in  power."  He  is 
slow  to  anger,  but  not  for  want  of  power  to  revenge  himself;  his 
power  is  as  great  to  punish,  as  his  patience  to  spare.  It  seems  thus, 
that  slowness  to  anger  is  brought  in  as  an  objection  against  the  re- 
venge proclaimed.  What  do  you  tell  us  of  vengeance,  vengeance, 
nothing  but  such  repetitions  of  vengeance? — as  though  we  were  ig^ 
norant  that  God  is  slow  to  anger.  It  is  true,  saith  the  prophet,  I 
acknowledge  it  as  much  as  you,  that  God  is  slow  to  anger;  but 
withal,  grea-t  in  power.  His  anger  certainly  succeeds  his  abused 
patience ;  he  will  not  always  bridle  in  his  wrath,  but  one  time  or 
other  let  it  march  out  in  fury  against  his  adversaries.  The  Assyrians, 
who  had  captived  the  ten  tribes,  and  been  victorious  a  little  against 
the  Jews,  might  think  that  the  God  of  Israel  had  been  conquered 
by  their  gods,  as  well  as  the  people  professing  him  had  been  sub- 
dued by  their  arms ;  that  God  had  lost  all  his  power ;  and  the  Jewi 
might  argue,  £:om  God's  patience  to  his  enemies,  against  the  credit 
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oPthe  propliet's  denouncing  revenge.  The  piophet  answers,  to  the 
terror  of  the  one,  and  the  comfort  of  the  other,  that  this  indulgence 
to  his  enemies,  and  not  accounting  with  them  for  their  crimes,  pro- 
ceeded from  the  greatness  of  his  patience,  and  not  £rom  any  debility 
in  his  power.  As  it  refers  to  the  Assyrian,  it  may  be  rendered  thus: 
You  Ninevites,  upon  your  repentance  after  Jonah's  thundering  of 
judgments,  are  witnesses  of  the  slowness  of  God  to  anger,  and  had 
your  punishments  deferred ;  but,  falling  to  your  old  sins,  you  shall 
find  a  real  punishment,  and  that  he  hath  as  much  power  to  execute 
his  ancient  threatenings,  as  he  had  then  compassion  to  recall  them ; 
his  patience  to  you  then  was  not  for  want  of  power  to  ruin  you,  but 
was  the  effect  of  his  goodness  towards  you.  As  it  refers  to  the 
Jews,  it  may  be  thus  paraphrased  :  Do  not  despise  thid  threatening 
against  your  enemies  because  of  the  greatness  of  their  might,  the 
seeming  stability  of  their  empire,  and  the  terror  they  possess  all  the 
nations  with  round  about  them :  it  may  be  long  before  it  comes,  but 
assure  yourselves  the  threatening  I  denounce  shall  certainly  be  exe* 
cuted ;  though  he  hath  patience  to  endure  them  a  hundred  and 
thirty-five  years  (for  so  long  as  it  was  before  Nineveh  was  destroyed 
after  this  tnreatening,  as  Bibera,  in  loc.^  computes  fiom  the  years  of 
the  reign  of  the  kings  of  Judahj,  yet  he  hath  also  power  to  verify 
his  word,  and  accomplish  his  will :  assure  yourselves,  he  will  not  at 
all  acquit  the  wicked. 

He  vriU  not  acquit  the  tmcked, — He  will  not  always  account  the  crim- 
inal an  innocent,  as  he  seems  to  do  by  a  present  sparing  of  them, 
and  dealing  with  them  as  if  they  were  destitute  of  any  provokine 
carriage  towards  him,  and  he  voicl  of  any  resentment  of  it.  He  will 
"not  acquit  the  wicked;"  how  is  this?  Who  then  can  be  saved  ? 
Is  there  no  place  for  remission  ?  He  will  "  not  acquit  the  wicked." 
i.  e.  he  will  not  acquit  obstinate  sinners.  As  he  hath  patience  for 
the  wicked,  so  he  hath  mercy  for  the  penitent.  The  wicked  are  the 
subjects  of  his  long-suflering,  but  not  of  his  acquitting  grace ;  he 
doth  not  presently  punish  their  sins,  because  he  is  slow  to  anger; 
but  without  their  repentance  he  will  not  blot  out  their  sins,  because 
he  is  righteous  in  judgment :  if  God  should  acquit  them  without  re- 
pentance for  their  crimes,  he  must  himself  repent  of  his  own  law 
and  righteous  sanction  of  it.  "  He  will  not  acquit,"  i.  e.  he  will  not 
go  back  from  the  thing  he  hath  spoken,  and  forbear,  at  long  run 
Sie  punishment  he  hath  threatened. 

The  Lord  hath  his  way  in  the  whirlwind. — ^The  way  of  God  signifies 
sometimes  the  law  of  God,  sometimes  the  providential  operations  of 
God :  "  Is  not  my  way  equal  ?"  (Ezek.  xviiL  25).  It  seems  there 
lo  take  in  both. 

And  in  the  storm^  and  the  clouds  are  the  dust  of  his  feet, — ^The  pro- 
phet describes  here  the  fight  of  God  with  the  Assyrians,  as  it  he 
rushed  upon  them  with  a  mighty  noise  of  an  army,  raising  the  dust 
with  the  feet  of  their  horses,  and  motion  of  their  chariots.*^  Symbol^ 
ically,  it  signifies  the  multitude  of  the  Chaldean  and  Median  forces^ 
invading,  besieging,  and  storming  the  city.    It  si^ifies, 

1.  The  rule  of  providence.     The  way  of  God  is  in  every  motion 

*  Page  859,  ooL  1.  *  Tiriuaa,  in  loc. 
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of  the  creature ;  he  rules  all  things,  whirlwinds,  storms,  and  clouds; 
his  way  is  in  all  their  walks,  in  the  whirlings  and  blusterings  of  the 
«one,  in  the  raising  and  dissolving  the  others  He  blows  up  the  winds, 
and  compacts  the  clouds,  to  make  them  serviceable  to  his  designs. 

2.  The  management  of  wars  by  God.  His  way  is  in  the  storm : 
as  he  was  the  Captain  of  the  Assyrians  against  Samaria,  so  he  will 
be  the  Captain  of  the  Medes  against  Nineveh :  as  Israel  was  not  so 
much  wasted  by  the  Assyrians  as  by  the  Lord,  who  levied  and 
armed  their  forces ;  so  Nineveh  shall  oe  subverted,  rather  by  God, 
than  by  the  arms  of  the  Medes.  Their  force  is  described  not  to  be 
so  much  from  human  power  as  Divine.      God  is  President  in  all  the 

*  commotions  of  the  world,  his  way  is  in  every  whirlwind. 

3.  The  easiness  of  executing  the  judgment  He  is  of  so  ffreat 
power  that  he  can  excite  tempests  in  the  air,  and  overthrow  them 
with  the  clouds,  which  are  the  dust  of  his  feet :  he  can  blind  his 
enemies,  and  avenge  himself  on  them :  he  is  Lord  of  clouds,  and 
can  fill  their  womb  with  hail,  lightnings,  and  thunders,  to  burst  out 
upon  those  he  kindles  his  anger  against :  he  is  of  so  great  force,  that 
he  needs  not  use  the  strength  of  his  arm,  but  the  dust  of  his  feet^  to 
effect  his  destroying  purpose.  % 

.  4.  The  suddenness  of  the  judgment.  Whirlwinds  come  suddenly, 
without  any  harbingers  to  give  notice  qf  their  approach  :  clouds  are 
swift  in  their  motion ;  "  Who  are  those  that  fly  as  a  cloud  ?"  (Isa.  Ix. 
8),  t.  e,  with  a  mighty  nimbleness.  What  God  doth,  he  shall  do  on 
the  sudden,  come  upon  them  betbre  they  are  aware,  be  too  quick  for 
them  in  his  motion  to  overrun  and  overreach  them.  The  winds  are 
described  with  wings,  in  regard  of  the  quickness  of  their  motion. 

5.  The  terror  of  judgments.  "  The  Lord  hath  his  way  in  the 
whirlwind,"  i.  e.  in  great  displeasure.  The  anger  of  the  Lord  is 
often  compared  to  a  storm ;  he  shall  bring  clouds  of  judgments  upon 
them,  many  and  thick,  as  terrible  as  when  a  day^  ia  turned  into  night, 
by  the  mustering  of  the  darkest  clouds  that  mterpose  between  the 
sun  and  the  earth.  "  Clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  him,  and 
a  fire  goes  before  him,"  when  he  "burns  up  his  enemies"  (Ps.  xcvii. 
2,  3).  The  judgments  shall  have  terror  without  mercy,  as  clouds  ob- 
scure the  light,  and  are  dark  masks  before  the  face  and  glory  of  the 
sun,  and  cut  off  its  refreshing  beams  from  the  earth.  Clouds  note 
multitude  and  obscurity ;  God  could  crush  them  without  a  whirl- 
wind, beat  them  to  powder  with  one  touch,  but  he  will  bring  his 
judgments  in  the  most  surprising  and  amazing  manner  to  flesh  and 
blood,  so  that  all  their  glorv  shall  be  changed  into  nothing  but  ter- 
ror, by  the  noise  of  the  bellowing  winds,  and  the  clouds,  like  ink, 
blacking  the  heavens. 

6.  The  confusion  of  the  offenders  upon  God's  proceeding.  A 
whirlwind  is  not  only  a  boisterous  wind,  that  hurls  and  rolls  every- 
thing out  of  its  place,  but,  by  its  circular  motion,  by  its  winding  to 
all  points  of  the  compass,  it  confounds  thin^  and  jumbles  them  to- 
gether. It  keeps  not  one  point,  but,  by  a  circumgyration,  toucheth 
upon  all.  Clouds,  like  dust,  shall  be  blown  in  their  face,  and  gum 
ap  their  eyes :  they  shall  be  in  a  posture  of  confusion,  not  know 
what  counsels  to  take,  what  motions  to  resolve  upon.    Let  them  look 
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to  every  point  of  heaven  and  earth,  they  shall  meet  with  a  whirl- 
wind to  confound  them,  and  cloudy  dust  to  blind  them. 

7.  The  irresistibleness  of  the  judgment.  Winds  have  niore  than 
a  giant-like  force,  a  torrent  of  compacted  air,  that,  with  an  invincible 
wifulneas,  bears  all  before  it,  displaceth  the  firmest  trees,  and  levels 
the  tallest  towers,  and  pulls  up  bodies  from  their  natural  pbjce. 
Clouds  also  are  over  our  heads,  and  above  our  i*each ;  when  God 
places  them  upon  his  people  for  defence  they  are  an  invincible  sa- 
cxuity  (Isa.  iv.  5) ;  and  when  he  moves  them,  as  his  chariot,  against 
a  people,  they  end  in  an  irresistible  destruction.  Thus  the  ruin  of 
the  wicked  is  described  (Prov.  x.  25) :  "  As  the  whirlwind  passes, 
BO  is  the  wicked  no  more :"  it  blows  them  down,  sweeps  them  away, 
they  irrecoverably  fell  before  the  force  of  it.  What  heart  can  en- 
dure, and  what  hands  can  be  strong,  in  the  days  wherein  God  doth 
deal  with  them  I  (Ezek.  xxii.  14).  Thus  is  tne  judgment  against 
Nineveh  described :  God  hath  his  way  in  the  whirlwind,  to  thunder 
down  their  strongest  walls,  which  were  so  thick  that  chariots  could 
march  abreast  upon  them ;  and  batter  down  their  mighty  towers, 
which  that  city  had  in  multitudes  upon  their  walls. 

They  are  the  first  words  I  intend  to  insist  upon,  to  treat  of  the 
Patience  of  God  described  in  those  words,  "  The  Lord  is  slow  to 
anger." 

Ihctrine.  Slowness  to  anger,  or  admirable  patience,  is  the  property 
of  the  Divine  nature.  As  patience  signifies  suffering,  so  it  is  not  in 
God.  The  Divine  nature  is  impassible,  incapable  of  any  impair,  it 
cannot  be  touched  by  the  violences  of  men,  nor  the  essential  glory 
of  it  be  diminished  by  the  injuries  of  men  ;  but  as  it  signifies  a  will- 
ingness to  defer,  and  an  unwillingness  to  pour  forth  his  wrath  upon 
anful  creatures,  he  moderates  his  provoked  justice,  and  forbears  to 
revenge  the  injuries  he  daily  meets  with  in  the  world.  He  suffers 
no  grief  by  men's  wronging  him,  but  he  restrains  his  arm  from  pun- 
ishing them  according  to  their  merits ;  and  thus  there  is  patience  in 
every  cross  a  man  meets  with  in  the  world,  because,  though  it  be  a 

i)unishment,  it  is  less  than  is  merited  by  the  unrighteous  rebel,  and 
ess  than  may  be  inflicted  by  a  righteous  and  powerful  God.  This 
patience  is  seen  in  his  providential  works  in  the  world :  "  He  suffered 
the  nations  to  walk  in  their  own  way,"  and  the  witness  of  his  provi- 
dence to  them  was  his  "  giving  them  rain  and  fruitful  seasons,  filling 
their  heart  with  food  and  gladness"  (Acts,  xvi.  17).  The  heathens 
took  notice  of  it,  and  signified  it  by  feigning  their  god  Saturn,  to  be 
bound  a  whole  year  in  a  soft  cord,  a  cord  of  wool,  and  expressed  it 
by  this  proverb :  "  The  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly ;"  t.  e,  God 
doth  not  use  men  with  that  severity  that  they  deserve ;  the.  mills 
being  usually  turned  by  criminals  condemned  to  that  work.^  This, 
in  Scripture,  is  frequently  expressed  bv  a  slowness  to  anger  (Ps.  ciii. 
8),  sometimes  by  long-suffering,  which  is  a  patience  with  duration 
(Ps.  cxlv.  8 ;  Joel,  ii.  13).  He  is  slow  to  anger,  he  takes  not  the  first 
occasions  of  a  provocation  ;  he  is  long-suffering  (Eom.  ix.  22),  and 
rPs.  Ixxxvi  15)  he  forbears  punishment  upon  many  occasions  of* 
fcred  him.    It  is  long  before  ne  consents  to  give  fire  to  his  wratii, 

4  RbodigL  Ub.  Yi  c  14. 
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and  slioot  out  his  thunderbolts.  Sin  hatii  a  loud  cry,  but  €K)d  fleema 
to  stop  his  ears,  not  to  hear  the  clamor  it  raises  and  the  charge  it 
presents.  He  keeps  his  sword  a  long  time  in  the  sheath ;  one  calls 
the  patience  of  Grod  the  sheath  of  his  sword,  upon  those  words  (Ezek; 
xxi.  S\  "  I  will  draw  forth  my  sword  out  of  h^  sheath."  This  is  on« 
remarKable  letter  in  the  name  of  God ;  he  himself  proclaims  it  (£xod« 
xxxiv.  6) :  ^'  The  Lord,  the  Lord  Qod,  merciful,  gracious,  and  long^ 
suflfering."  And  Moses  pleads  it  in  the  behalf  of  the  people  (Numo. 
xiy.  18),  where  he  placeth  it  in  the  first  rank ;  the  Lora  is  ^^  long* 
BuflFering  and  of  great  mercy :"  it  is  the  first  spark  of  mercy,  and  ush- 
ers it  to  its  exercises  in  the  world.  <>  In  the  liord^s  proclamation,  it  13 
put  in  the  middle  link,  mercy  and  truth  together ;  mercy  could  have 
no  room  to  act  if  patience  did  not  prepare  the  way  ;  and  his  truth 
and  goodness,  in  his  pronuse  of  the  Redeemer,  would  not  have  been 
manifest  to  the  yrovli  if  he  had  shot  his  arrows  as  soon  as  men  com- 
mitted their  sins,  and  deserved  his  punishment.  This  perfection  is 
expressed  by  other  phrases,  as  "  keeping  silence"  (Ps.  1. 21) :  "  Theae 
thmgs  hast  thou  done,  and  I  kept  silence,"  ''n©  -inm  n-«o5  nb»;  it 
signifies  to  behave  one's  self  as  a  aeaf  or  dumb  man.  I  did  not  fly 
in  thy  face,  as  some  do,  with  a  great  noise  upon  a  light  provoca- 
tion, as  if  their  life,  honor,  estates,  were  at  the  stake ;  I  did  not 
presently  call  thee  to  the  bar,  and  pronounce  judicial  sentence  upon 
thee  according  to  the  law,  but  demeaned  myself  as  if  I  had  been 
ignorant  of  thy  crimes,  and  had  not  been  invested  with  the  power 
of  judging  thee  for  them.  Chald.  "  I  waited  for  thy  conversion," 
God's  patience  is  the  silence  of  his  justice,  and  the  nrst  whisper  of 
his  mercy.  It  is  also  expressed  by  not  laying  folly  to  men  (Job,  xxiv. 
12) ;  men  groan  under  the  oppressions  of  others,  yet  God  lays  not 
folly  to  them,  i,  e,  to  the  oppressors ;  God  suffers  them  to  go  on  witfi 
impunity.  He  doth  not  deliver  his  people  because  he  would  try 
them,  and  takes  not  revenge  upon  the  unrighteous,  because  in  pa* 
tience  he  doth  bear  with  them :  patience  is  the  life  of  his  providence 
in  this  world.  He  chargeth  not  men  with  their  crimes  here,  but  re« 
serves  them,  upon  impenitency,  for  another  trial.  This  attribute  is 
so  great  a  one,  that  it  is  signsdly  called  by  the  name  of  "  Perfection" 
(Matt.  V.  45,  48).  He  had  been  speaking  of  Divine  goodness,  and 
patience  to  evil  men,  and  he  concludes,  "  Be  you  perfect,"  &e.,  im* 
pljring  it  to  be  an  amazing  perfection  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  wor« 
thy  of  imitation. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this,  I.  Let  us  consider  the  nature  of  this  pa* 
tience.  IL  Wherein  it  is  manifested.  HI.  Why  God  doth  exercise 
so  much  patience.    IV.  The  Use. 

I.  The  nature  of  this  patience. 

1.  It  is  part  of  the  Divine  goodness  and  mercy,  jet  differs  firom 
both.  Goa  being  the  greatest  goodness,  hath  the  greatest  mildness. 
Mildness  is  always  the  companion  of  true  goodness,  and  the  greater 
the  goodness  the  greater  the  mildness.  Who  so  holy  as  Christ,  and 
who  so  meek  ?  God's  slowness  to  anger  is  a  branch  or  slip  fix>m  hia 
mercy  (Ps.  cxlv.  8) :  "  The  Lord  is  foil  of  compassion,  alow  to  anger  " 

•  d^Aov  Si  6ti  iyxeipldtov  H^  rifiupiav  Kor^t,  KoTiiov  6l  rovriori  Hfif  B^xyv  r&v  lyx^tp 
uaxpodv/uav  &vo/iuiet.    llieodore^  in  he. 
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It  differs  firom  mercy  in  the  fonnal  consideration  of  the  object ;  mercj 
respects  the  creature  as  miserable,  patience  respects  the  creature  aa 
criminal ;  mercy  pities  him  in  his  misery,  and  patience  bears  with 
the  sin  which  engendered  that  misery,  and  is  giving  buth  to  more. 
Again,  mercy  is  one  end  of  patience  ;  his  longsuiTering  is  partly  to 
glorify  his  grace :  so  it  was  m  Paul  (1  Tim.  i.  16).  As  slowness  to 
anger  springs  from  goodness,  so  it  makes  mercy  the  butt  and  mark 
of  its  operations  (Isa.  xxx.  18) :  "  He  waits  that  he  may  be  gracious." 
Ooodness  sets  God  upon  the  exercise  of  patience,  and  patience  seta 
many  a  sinner  on  running  into  the  arms  of  mercy.  That  mercy 
which  makes  God  ready  to  embrace  returning  sinners,  makes  him 
willing  to  bear  with  them  in  their  sins,  and  wait  their  return.  It 
differs  also  finom  goodness,  in  regard  of  the  object.  The  object  of 
goodness  is  every  creature,  angels,  men,  all  inferior  creatures,  to  the 
lowest  worm  that  crawls  upon  the  CTound.  The  object  of  patience 
iS)  primarily,  man,  and  secondarily,  those  creatures  that  respect  men's 
support,  conveniency,  and  delight ;  but  they  are  not  the  objects  of 
patience,  as  considered  in  themselves,  but  in  relation  to  man,  for 
whose  use  they  were  created ;  and  therefore  (Jod's  patience  to  them 
ia  properly  his  patience  with  man.  The  lower  creatures  do  not  in- 
jure God,  and  taerefore  are  not  tiie  objects  of  his  patience,  but  as 
they  are  forfeited  by  man,  and  man  deserves  to  be  deprived  of  them ; 
as  man  in  this  regard  falls  under  the  patience  of  God,  so  do  those 
creatures  which  are  designed  for  man's  ^ood.  TTiat  patience  which 
spares  man,  spares  other  creatures  for  him,  winch  were  all  forfeited 
by  man's  sin,  as  well  as  his  own  life,  and  are  rather  the  testimonies 
of  God's  patience,  than  the  proper  objects  of  it  The  object  of  God's 
goodness,  then,  is  the  whole  creation ;  not  a  devil  in  hell,  but  as  a 
creature,  is  a  mark  of  his  goodnesS;  but  not  of  his  patience.  There 
is  a  kind  of  sparing  exercised  to  the  devils,  in  deferring  their  com- 
plete punishment,  and  hitherto  keeping  off  the  day  wherein  their 
final  sentence  is  to  be  pronounced ;  yet  tne  Scripture  never  mentions 
this  by  the  name  of  slowness  to  anger,  or  long-suffering.  It  can  no 
more  be  called  patience,  than  a  prince's  keeping  a  malefactor  in  chains, 
and  not  pronouncing  a  condemning  sentence,  or  not  executing  a  sen- 
tence  already  pronounced,  can  be  called  a  patience  with  him,  when 
it  is  not  out  of  kindness  to  the  offender,  but  for  some  reasons  of  state. 
God's  sparing  the  devils  from  their  total  punishment — which  they 
have  not  yet,  but  are  "reserved  in  chains,  under  darkness  for  iv' 
(Jude,  6) — ^is  not  in  order  to  repentance,  or  attended  with  any  invita- 
tions fix>m  God,  or  hopes  in  them ;  and,  therefore,  cannot  come  un- 
der the  same  title  as  God's  sparing  man :  where  there  is  no  proposal 
of  mercy,  there  is  no  exercise  of  patience.  The  fallen  angels  had  no 
mercy  reserved  for  them,  nor  any  sacrifices  prepared  for  them :  God 
"  spared  not  the  angels"  (2  Pet.  ii.  4),  "  but  delivered  them  into  chains 
of  darkness,  to  be  reserved  unto  judgment,"  i.  e.  he  had  no  patience 
for  them ;  for  patience  is  properly  a  temporary  sparing  a  person, 
with  a  waiting  of  his  relenting,  and  a  change  of  liis  iujurioua  de- 
meanor. The  object  of  goodness  is  more  exte?iSive  than  that  of  pa* 
tience :  nor  do  tiiey  both  consider  the  object  under  the  same  relation. 
Goodness  respects  things  in  a  capacity,  or  in  a  state  of  creation,  and 
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orings  tlicm  forth  into  creation,  and  nur?eth  and  supports  them  bb 
creatures.  Patience  considers  thefii  already  created,  and  fallen  short 
of  the  duty  of  creatures :  it  considers  tUem  as  siuners,  or  in  relation 
to  sinners.  Had  not  nin  entered,  patience  had  never  been  exercised; 
but  goodness  had  been  exercised,  had  the  creature  stood  firm  in  its 
created  state  without  any  transgression ;  nay,  creation  could  not 
have  been  without  goodness,  because  it  was  goodness  to  create ;  but 

Eatience  had  never  been  known  without  an  object,  which  could  not 
ave  been  without  an  injury.  Where  there  is  no  wrong,  no  suffer- 
ing, nor  like  to  be  any,  patience  hath  no  prospect  of  any  operation. 
So,  then,  goodness  respects  persons  as  creatures,  patience  as  trans- 
gressors ;  mercy  eyes  men  as  misei-able  and  obnoxious  to  punish- 
m.ent ;  patience  considers  men  as  sinful,  and  provoking  to  punish- 
ment. 

2.  Since  it  Ls  a  part  of  goodness  and  mercy,  it  is  not  an  insensible 
patience.  What  is  the  fruit  of  pure  goodness  cannot  be  from  a  weak- 
ness of  resentment ;  he  is  **  slow  to  anger ;"  the  prophet  doth  not 
B8y,  he  is  incapable  of  anger,  or  cannot  discern  what  is  a  real  object 
oi  anger ;  it  implies,  that  he  doth  consider  every  provocation,  but  he 
is  not  hasty  to  discharge  his  arrows  upon  the  offenders ;  he  sees  all, 
while  he  bears  with  them  ;  his  omniscience  excludes  any  ignorance ; 
he  cannot  but  see  every  wrong ;  every  aggravation  in  that  wrong, 
every  step  and  motion  n-om  the  beginning  to  the  completing  it ;  for 
he  knows  all  our  though  to ;  he  sees  the  sin  and  the  sinner  at  the 
same  time;  the  sin  with  an  eye  of  abhorrency,  and  the  sinner  with 
an  eye  of  pity.  His  eye  is  upon  their  iniquities,  and  his  hatred  edged 
against  them ;  while  he  stands  with  arms  open,  waiting  a  penitent 
return.  When  he  publisheth  his  patience  in  his  keeping  silence,  he 
publisheth  also  his  resolution,  to  set  sin  in  order  before  their  eyes 
(Ps.  1.  21 ) :  "I  will  reprove  thee,  and  set  them  in  order  before  thy 
eyes."  Think  me  not  such  a  piece  of  phlegm,  and  so  dull  as  not  to 
resent  your  in?olences ;  you  shall  see,  in  my  final  charge,  when  I 
come  to  judge,  that  not  a  wry  look  escaped  my  knowledge,  that  I 
had  an  eye  1*^  heboid,  and  a  heart  to  loathe  evenr  one  of  your  trans- 
gressions. The  ch  urch  was  ready  to  think  that  God's  slowness  to  de-' 
fiver  her,  and  his  bearing  with  her  oppressors,  was  not  from  any  pa- 
tience in  his  nature,  but  a  drowsy  carelessness,  a  senseless  lethargy 
(Ps.  xliv.  23) :  "  Awake,  why  sleepest  thou,  0  Lord  ?"  We  must 
conclude  him  an  inappreliensive  God,  before  we  can  conclude  him 
an  insensible  God.  As  his  delaying  his  promise  is  not  slackness  to 
his  people  (2  Pet.  iii.  9),  so  his  deferring  of  punishment  is  not  fitjm 
a  stupiaity  under  the  affronts  offered  him. 

8.  Since  it  is  a  part  of  his  mercy  and  goodness,  it  is  not  a  con- 
sti-^uned  or  faint-hearted  patience.  It  is  not  a  slowness  to  anger, 
arising  from  a  despondency  of  his  own  power  to  revenge.  He  hath 
as  much  power  to  punish  as  he  hath  to  rorbear  punishment.  He  that 
created  a  world  in  six  days,  and  that  by  a  word,  wants  not  a  strength 
to  crush  all  mankind  in  one  minute ;  and  with  as  much  ease  as  a 
word  imports,  can  give  satisfaction  to  his  justice  in  the  blood  of  the 
oflfender.  Patience  in  man  is  many  times  interpreted,  and  truly  too, 
a  cowardice,  a  feebleness  of  spirit^  and  a  want  of  strength.     But  it  ia 
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not  from  the  shortness  of  the  Divine  arm,  that  he  cannot  reach  tis^ 
nor  from  the  feebleness  of  his  hand,  that  he  cannot  strike  us.  It  is 
not  because  he  cannot  level  us  with  the  dust,  dash  us  in  pieces  like 
a  potter's  vessel^  or  consume  us  as  a  moth.  He  can  make  the  might- 
iest to  fall  before  him,  and  lay  the  strongest  at  his  feet  the  first  mo- 
ment  of  their  criihe.  He  that  did  not  want  a  powerful  word  to  create 
a  world,  cannot  want  a  powerful  word  to  dissolve  the  whole  frame 
of  it,  and  raze  it  out  of  hieing.  It  is  not,  therefore,  out  of  a  distrust 
of  his  own  power,  that  he  hath  supported  a  sinful  world  for  so  many 
ages,  and  patiently  borne  the  blasphemies  of  some,  the  neglects  of 
others,  and  the  ingratitude  of  all,  without  inflicting  that  severe  jus 
tice  which  righteously  he  might  have  done ;  he  wants  no  thunder  to 
crush  the  whole  generation  of  men,  nor  waters  to  drown  them,  nor  ' 
aarth  to  swallow  them  up.  How  easy  is  it  for  him  to  single  out  this 
or  that  particular  person  to  be  the  object  of  his  wrath,  and  not  of  his 
patience !  What  ne  hath  done  to  one,  he  may  to  another ;  any  sig- 
nal judgment  he  hath  sent  upon  one,  is  an  evidence  that  he  wants 
not  power  to  inflict  it  upon  all.  Could  he  not  make  the  motes  in 
the  air  to  choke  us  at  every  breath,  rain  thunderbolts  instead  of 
drops  of  water,  fill  the  clouds  with  a  consuming  lightning,  take  off 
the  reverence  and  fear  of  man,  which  he  hath  imprinted  upon  the 
creature,  spirit  our  domestic  beasts  to  be  our  executioners,  unloose 
the  tiles  from  the  house-top  to  brain  us,  or  make  the  fall  of  a  house 
to  crush  us?  It  is  but  taking  out  the  pins,  and  giving  a  blast,  and 
the  work  is  done.  And  doth  he  want  a  power  to  do  any  of  those 
things?  It  is  not  then  a  faint-hearted,  or  feeble  patience,  that  he 
exerciseth  towards  man, 

4.  Since  it  is  not  for  want  of  power  over  the  creature,  it  is  from  a 
fulness  of  power  over  himself.  This  is  in  the  text,  "  The  Lord  is 
slow  to  anger,  and  great  in  power;"  it  is  a  part  of  his  dominion  over 
himself,  whereby  he  can  moderate,  and  rule  his  own  affections  accord- 
ing to  the  holiness  of  his  .own  will.  As  it  is  the  effect  of  his  power, 
so  it  is  an  argument  of  his  power;  the  greatness  of  the  effect  demon- 
strates the  fulness  and  sufficiency  of  the  cause.  The  more  feeble 
any  man  is  in  reason  the  less  command  he  hath  over  his  passions, 
and  he  is  the  more  heady  to  revenge.  Eevenge  is  a  sign  of  a  child- 
ish mind ;  the  stronger  any  man  is  in  reason,  tne  more  command  he 
hath  over  himself.  "  He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  better  than  the 
mighty;  and  he  that  rules  his  own  spirit,  than  he  that  takes  a  city* 
(Prov.  xvi.  32^;  he  that  can  restrain  his  anger,  is  stronger  than  the 
Caesars  and  Alexandera  of  the  world,  that  have  filled  the  earth  with 
slain  carcasses  and  ruined  cities.  By  the  same  reason,  God's  slowness 
to  anger  is  a  greater  argument  of  his  power  than  the  creating  a  world, 
or  the  power  of  dissolving  it  by  a  word;  in  this  he  hath  a  dominion 
over  creatures,  in  the  other  over  himself;  this  is  the  reason  he  will 
not  return  to  destroy ;  because  "  I  am  God,  and  not  man"  (Hos.  xi. 
9);  I  am  not  so  weak  and  impotent  as  man,  that  cannot  restrain  his 
anger.  This  is  a  strength  possessed  only  by  a  God,  wherein  a  crea- 
ture is  no  more  able  to  parallel  him,  than  m  an^  other;  so  that  he 
may  be  said  to  be  the  Lord  of  himself;  as  it  is  in  the  verse  before 
the  text,  that  he  is  the  Lord  of  anger,  in  the  Hebrew,  instead  of 
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"  furious,"  as  we  translate  it ;  so  lie  is  the  Lord  of  patience.  The  end 
why  God  is  patient,  is  to  show  his  jwwer.  "  What  if  Gbd,  willinff 
to  show  his  wrath,  and  to  make  his  power  known,  endured  wilh 
much  long-suffering  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction  ?"  (Rom. 
ix.  22).  To  show  his  wrath  upon  sinners,  and  his  power  over  him- 
self in  bearing  such  indignities,  and  forbearing  punishment  so  long, 
when  men  were  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  for  destruction,  of  whom  there 
was  no  hopes  of  amendment.  Had  he  immediately  broken  in  pieces 
those  vessels,  his  power  had  not  so  eminently  appeared  as  it  hath 
done,  in  tolerating  them  so  long,  that  had  provoked  him  to  take 
them  off  so  often ;  there  is  indeed  the  power  of  his  anger,  and  there 
is  the  power  of  his  patience ;  and  his  power  is  more  seen  in  his 
patience  than  in  his  wrath :  it  is  no  wonder  that  He  that  is  above  all,- 
IS  able  to  crush  all ;  but  it  is  a  wonder,  that  he  that  is  provoked  hj 
all,  doth  not,  upon  the  first  provocation,  rid  his  hands  of  all.  This 
is  the  reason  why  he  did  bear  such  a  weight  of  provocations  from 
vessels  of  wrath,  prepared  for  ruin,  that  he  might  Yrutifiaui  ib  Svymbp 
a6iov,  show  what  he  was  able  to  do,  the  lordship  and  royalty  he  had 
over  himself.  The  power  of  God  is  more  manifest  in  his  patience 
to  a  multitude  of  sinners,  than  it  would  be  in  creating  millions  of 
worlds  out  of  nothing;  this  was  the  dvt^aidi^  a6tov^  a  power  over  him- 
self. 

5.  This  patience  being  a  branch  of  mercy,  the  exercise  of  it  is 
founded  in  the  death  of  Christ  Without  tlie  consideration  of  this, 
we  can  give  no  account  why  Divine  patience  should  extend  itself  to 
us,  and  not  to  the  fallen  angels.  The  threatening  extends  itself  to 
us  as  well  as  to  the  fallen  angels ;  the  threatening  must  necessarily 
have  sunk  man,  as  well  as  those  glorious  creatures,  had  not  Christ 
stepped  in  to  our  relief.  Had  not  Christ  interposed  to  satisfy  the 
justice  of  God,  man  upon  his  sin  had  been  actually  bound  over  to 

S)unishment*  as  well  as  the  fallen  angels  were  upon  theirs,  and  been 
fettered  in  chains  as  st^ong  as  those  spirits  feel.*'  The  reason  why 
man  was  not  hurled  into  the  same  deplorable  condition  upon  his  sin, 
as  they  were,  is  Christ's  promise  of  taking  our  nature,  ana  not  theirs. 
Had  Uod  designed  Christ's  taking  their  nature,  the  same  patience 
had  been  exercised  towards  them,  and  the  same  offers  would  have 
been  made  to  them,  as  are  made  to  us.  In  regard  to  these  fruits  of 
this  patience,  Christ  is  said  to  buv  the  wickedest  apostates  from  him: 
"  Denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them"  (1  Pet.  ii.  1).  Such  were 
bought  by  him,  as  "  bring  upon  themselves  just  destruction,  and 
whose  damnation  slumbers  nor'  (ver.  8);  he  purchased  the  continur 
ance  of  their  lives,  and  the  stay  of  their  execution,  that  offers  of 
^ace  might  be  made  to  them.  This  patience  must  be  either  unon 
tne  account  of  the  law,  or  the  gospel ;  for  there  are  no  other  rules, 
whereby  God  governs  the  world.  A  fruit  of  the  law  it  was  not*, 
that  spake  nothing  but  curses  after  disobedience ;  not  a  letter  of 
mercy  was  writ  upon  that,  and  therefore  nothing  of  patience ;  death 
and  wrath  were  denounced;  no  slowness  to  anger  intimatod.  It 
must  be  therefore  upon  account  of  the  gospel,  and  a  fruit  of  the  cov- 
enant of  grace,  whereof  Christ  was  Mediator.  Besides  tins  perfection 

'  TeBtnrd.  de  Natur.  et  Grat  TheBS.  110. 
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being  God's  "  waiting  that  lie  might  be  gracious"  (Isa.  xxx.  18),  that 
which  made  way  for  God*s  grace  made  way  for  his  waiting  to  mani- 
fest it  God  discovered  not  his  grace,  but  in  Christ ;  ana  therefore 
disoorered  not  his  patience  but  m  Christ ;  it  is  in  him  he  met  witli 
the  satis&ction  of  his  justice,  that  he  might  have  a  ground  for  the 
manifestation  of  his  patience.  And  the  sacrifices  of  the  law,  wherein 
the  life  of  a  beast  was  accepted  for  the  sin  of  man,  discovered  the 
ground  of  his  forbearance  oi  them  to  be  the  expectation  of  the  great 
Sacrifice,  whereby  sin  was  to  be  completely  expiated  (Gen.  viii.  21). 
The  publication  of  his  patience  to  the  end  of  the  world  is  presently 
after  the  sweet  savor  he  found  in  Noah's  sacrifice.  The  promised 
and  designed  coming  of  Christ,  was  the  cause  of  that  patience  Grod 
exercised  before  in  tae  world ;  and  his  gathering  the  elect  together, 
is  the  reason  of  his  patience  since  his  death. 

6.  The  naturalness  of  his  veracity  and  holiness,  and  the  stnctness 
of  his  justice,  are  no  bars  to  the  exercise  of  his  patience. 

(1.)  His  veracity.  In  those  threatenings  where  the  punishment  is 
expressed,  but  not  the  time  of  inflicting  it  prefixed  and  determined 
in  the  threatening,  his  veracity  sufiers  no  damage  by  the  delaying 
execution ;  so  it  be  once  done,  though  a  long  tmie  after,  the  credit 
of  his  truth  stands  unshaken :  as  when  God  promises  a  thing  with- 
out fixing  the  the  time,  he  is  at  liberty  to  pitch  upon  what  time  he 
E leases  for  the  performance  of  it,  without  staining  his  fitithfulness  to 
is  word,  by  not  giving  the  thing  promised  presently.  Why  should 
the  deferring  of  justice  upon  an  offender  be  any  more  against  his 
veracity  than  his  delaying  an  answer  to  the  petitions  of  a  suppliant? 
But  the  difference  will  lie  in  the  threatening.  "  In  the  day  thou  eat- 
est  thereof,  thou  shalt  die  the  death"  (Gen.  iL  17).  The  time  was 
there  settled ;  "  in  that  day  thou  shalt  die ;"  some  refer  "  day"  to 
eating,  not  to  dying ;  and  render  the  sentence  thus :  I  do  not  pro- 
hibit thee  the  eating  this  fruit  for  a  day  or  two,  but  continually.  In 
whatsoever  day  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  die ;  but  not  under- 
standing his  dying  that  very  day  he  should  eat  of  it ;  referring 
"  day"  to  the  extensiveness  of  the  prohibition,  as  to  time.  But  to 
leave  this  as  uncertain,  it  may  be  answered,  that  as  in  some  threat- 
enings a  condition  is  implied,  though  not  expressed,  as  in  that  posi- 
tive denouncing  of  the  destruction  of  Ninevah :  "  Yet  forty  days, 
and  Ninevah  shall  be  destroyed"  (Jonah,  iii.  4),  the  condition  is  im- 
plied ;  unless  they  humble  themselves,  and  repent ;  for  upon  their 
repentance,  the  sentence  was  deferred.  So  here,  "  in  the  day  thou 
eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  die  the  death,*'  or  certainly  die,  unless  there 
be  a  way  found  for  the  expiation  of  thy  crime,  and  the  righting  my 
honor.  This  condition,  in  regard  of  the  event,  may  as  well  be  as- 
serted to  be  implied  in  this  threatening,  as  that  of  repentance  was  in 
the  other ;  or  rather,  "  thou  shalt  die,"  thou  shalt  die  spiritually,  thou 
shalt  lose  that  image  of  mine  in  thy  nature,  that  righteousness  which 
is  as  much  the  life  of  thy  soul  as  thy  soul  is  the  life  of  thy  body ; 
that  rigliteoiianess  whereby  thou  art  enabled  to  live  to  me  and  tny 
own  happiness.  What  the  soul  is  to  the  body,  a  quickening  soul, 
that  the  image  of  God  is  to  the  soul,  a  quickening  image.  Or  "thou 
shalt  die  the  leath,"  or  certainly  die ;  thou  shalt  be  liable  to  death* 
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And  so  it  is  to  be  understood,  not  of  an  actual  death  of  the  body, 
but  the  merit  of  death,  and  the  necessity  of  death ;  thou  wilt  be  oo- 
noxious  to  death,  which  will  be  avoided,  if  thou  dost  forbear. to  eat 
of  the  forbidden  fruit ;  thou  shalt  be  a  guilty  person,  and  so  under 
a  sentence  of  death,  that  I  may,  when  I  please,  inflict  it  on  thee.« 
Death  did  come  upon  Adam  tnat  day,  because  his  nature  was  vitiat- 
ed ;  he  was  then  also  imder  an  expectation  of  death,  he  was  obnox- 
ious to  it,  though  that  day  it  was  not  poured  out  upon  him  in  the 
full  bitterness  and  gall  of  it :  as  when  the  apostle  saith,  "  The  body 
is  dead  because  of  sin"  (Rom.  viii.  10),  he  speaks  to  the  living,  and 
yet  tells  them  the  body  was  dead  because  of  sin ;  he  means  no  more 
than  that  it  was  under  a  sentence,  and  so  a  necessity  of  dying,  though 
not  actually  dead ;  so  thou  shalt  be  under  the  sentence  of  death  that 
day,  as  certainly  as  if  that  day  thou  shouldst  sink  into  the  dust :  and 
as  by  his  patience  towards  man,  not  sending  forth  death  upon  him 
in  ail  the  bitter  ingredients  of  it,  his  justice  afterwards  was  more 
eminent  upon  man^  surety,  than  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  been 
th6n  employed  in  ail  its  severe  operations  upon  man.  So  was  his 
veracity  eminent  also  in  making  good  this  threatening,  in  inflicting 
the  punishment  included  in  it  upon  our  nature  assumed  by  a  mighty 
Person,  and  upon  that  Person  in  our  nature,  who  was  infinitely 
higher  than  our  nature. 

(2.)  His  justice  and  righteousnes?  are  not  prejudiced  by  his  pa- 
tience. There  is  a  hatred  of  the  sin  in  his  holiness,  and  a  sen- 
tence past  against  the  sin  in  his  justice,  though  the  execution  of 
that  sentence  be  suspended,  and  the  person  reprieved  by  patience,  * 
which  is  implied  (Eccles,  viii.  11) :  "  Because  sentence  against  an 
evil  work  is  not  executed  speedily ;  therefore,  the  heart  of  the  sons 
of  men  is  fully  set  in  them  to  do  evil ;"  sentence  is  past,  but  a  speedy 
execution  is  stopped.  Some  of  the  heathens,  who  would  not  imagine 
God  unjust,  and  yet,  seeing  the  villanies  and  oppressions  of  men  in 
the  world  remain  unpunished,  and  frequently  beholding  prosperous 
wickedness,  to  free  him  from  the  charge  of  injustice,  denied  his 
providence  and  actual  government  of  the  world ;  for  if  he  did 
take  notice  of  human  affairs,  and  concern  himself  in  what  was  done 
upon  the  earth,  they  could  not  think  an  Infinite  Goodness  and  Jus- 
tice could*  be  so  slow  to  punish  oppressors,  and  relieve  the  misera^ 
ble,  and  leave  the  world  in  that  disorder  under  the  injustice  of  men : 
they  judged  such  a  patience  as  was  exercised  by  him,  if  he  did  gov 
em  the  world,  was  drawn  out  beyond  the  line  of  fit  and  just.  Is  i% 
not  a  presumption  in  men  to  prescribe  a  rule  of  righteousness  and 
conveniency  to  their  Creator?  It  might  be  demanded  of  such,  whe- 
ther they  never  injured  any  in  their  lives ;  and  when  certainly  they 
have  one  way  or  another,  would  they  not  think  it  a  very  unworthy, 
if  not  unjust,  thing,  that  a  person  so  injured  by  them  should  take  a 
speedy  and  severe  revenge  on  them  ? — and  if  every  man  should  do 
the  lite,  would  there  not  be  a  speedy  despatch  made  of  mankind  ? 
Would  not  the  world  be  a  shambles,  and  men  rush  forwards  to  one 
another's  destructions,  for  the  wrongs  they  have  mutually  received? 
If  it  be  accounted  a  virtue  in  man,  and  no  unrighteousness,  not  prfr> 

«  Perer,  in  loe. 
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•totly  to  be  all  on  fire  against  an  offence;  by  what  right  should  any 
question  the  inconsistency  of  God's  patience  with  his  justice  ?  Do 
we  praise  the  lenity  of  parents  to  children,  and  shall  we  disparage 
•the  long-suffering  of  God  to  men?  We  do  not  censure  the  right- 
eousness of  physicians  and  chirurgeons,  because  they  cut  not  off  a 
corrupt  member  this  day  as  well  as  to-morrow  ?  And  is  it  just  to 
asperse  God,  because  he  doth  defer  his  vengeance  which  man  as- 
sumes to  himself  a  right  to  do  ?  We  never  account  him  a  bad  gov- 
ernor that  defers  the  trial,  and  consequently  the  condemnation  and 
execution  of  a  notorious  offender  for  important  reasons,  and  bene- 
ficial to  the  public,  either  to  make  the  nature  of  his  crime  more  evi- 
dent, or  to  find  out  the  rest  of  his  complices  by  his  discovery.  A 
governor,  indeed,  were  unjust,  if  he  commanded  that  which  were 
unrighteous,  and  forbade  that  which  were  worthy  and  commenda- 
ble ;  but  if  he  delays  the  execution  of  a  convict  offender  for  weighty 
reasons,  either  for  the  benefit  of  the  state  whereof  he  is  the  ruler,  or 
for  some  advantage  to  the  offender  himself,  to  make  him  have  a 
sense  of,  and  a  regret  for  his  offence,  we  account  him  not  unjust  for 
this.  God  doth  not  by  his  patience  dispense  with  the  holiness  of 
his  law,  nor  cut  off  anything  from  its  due  authority.  K  men  do 
strengthen  themselves  by  his  long-suffering  against  his  law,  it  is 
their  fault,  not  any  unrighteousness  in  him ;  he  will  take  a  time  to 
vindicate  the  righteousness  of  his  own  commands,  if  men  will 
wholly  neglect  the  time  of  his  patience,  in  forbearing  to  pay  a  duti-  ' 
fill  olJservance  to  his  precept  If  justice  be  natural  to  him,  and  he 
cannot  but  punish  sin,  yet  he  is  not  necessitated  to  consume  sinners, 
as  the  fire  doth  stubble  put  into  it,  which  hath  no  command  over  its 
own  qualitiefl  to  restrain  them  from  acting ;  but  God  is  a  free  agent, 
and  may  choose  his  own  time  for  the  distribution  of  thisit  punish- 
ment his  nature  leads  him  to.  Though  he  be  naturally  just,  yet  it 
is  not  so  natural  to  him,  as  to  deprive  him  of  a  dominion  over  his 
own  acts,  and  a  freedom  in  the  exerting  them  what  time  he  judgeth 
most  convenient  in  his  wisdom.  God  is  necessarily  holy,  and  is  ne- 
cessarily angry  with  sin ;  his  nature  can  never  lite  it,  and  cannot 
but  be  displeased  with  it ;  yet  he  hath  a  liberty  to  restrain  the  effects 
of  this  anger  for  a  time,  without  disgracing  his  holiness,  or  being  in- 
terpreted to  act  unrighteously ;  as  well  as  a  prince  or  state  may  sus- 
pend the  execution  of  a  law,  which  they  will  never  break,  only  for 
a  time  and  for  a  public  benefit.  K  God  should  presently  execute 
his  justice,  this  perfection  of  patience,  which  is  a  part  of  his  good- 
ness, would  never  have  an  opportunity  of  discovery ;  part  of  his 
glory,  for  which  he  created  the  world,  would  lie  in  obscurity  from 
the  knowledge  of  his  creature;  his  justice  would  be  signal  in  the 
destruction  of  sinners,  but  this  stream  of  his  goodness  would  be 
stopped  up  from  any  motion.  One  perfection  must  not  cloud  an- 
other ;  God  hath  his  seasons  to  discover  all,  one  after  another :  "  The 
times  and  seasons  are  in  his  own  power"  (Acts,  i.  7) :  the  seasons  of 
manifesting  his  own  perfections  as  well  as  other  thin^ ;  succession 
0^  them,  in  their  distmct  appearance,  makes  no  invasion  upon  the 
rights  of  any.  If  justice  should  complain  of  an  injury  from  pa- 
tiencei  because  it  is  delayed,  patience  hath  more  reason  to  complain 
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of  an  injury  from  justice,  that  by  such  a  plea  it  would  be  wholly 
obscured  and  inactive :  for  this  perfection  hath  the  shortest  time  to 
act  its  part  of  any,  it  hath  no  stage  but  thi?  world  to  move  in ; 
mercy  nath  a  heaven,  and  justice  a  hell,  to  display  itself  to  eternity, 
but  long-suffering  hath  onljr  a  short-lived  earth  for  the  compass  of 
its  operation.  Again,  justice  is  so  far  from  being  wronged  by  pa- 
tience, that  it  rather  is  made  more  illustrious,  ana  hath  the  fuller 
scope  to  exercise  itself;  it  is  the  more  righted  for  being  deferred,  and 
will  have  stronger  grounds  than  before  for  ita  activity ;  the  equity 
of  it  will  be  more  apparent  to  every  reason,  the  objections  more 
fully  answered  against  it,  when  the  way  of  dealing  with  sinners  by 
patience  hath  been  slighted.  When  this  dam  of  long-suffering  is  re- 
moved, *the- floods  of  fiery  justice  will  rush  down  with  more  force 
and  violence ;  justice  will  be  fully  recompensed  for  the  delay,  when, 
after  patience  is  abused,  it  can  spread  itself  over  the  offender  with  a 
more  unquestionable  authority ;  it  will  have  niore  arguments  to  hit 
the  sinner  in  the  teeth  with,  and  silence  him ;  there  will  be  a  sharper 
edge  for  every  stroke ;  the  sinner  must  not  only  pay  for  the  score 
of  his  former  sins,  but  the  score  of  abused  patience,  so  that  justice 
hath  no  reason  to  commence  a  suit  against  God's  slowness  to  anger: 
what  it  shall  want  by  the  fulness  of  mercy  upon  the  truly  penitent, 
it  will  gain  by  the  contempt  of  patience  on  the  impenitent  abusers. 
When  men,  by  such  a  carriage,  are  ripened  for  the  stroke  of  justice, 
justice  may  strike  without  any  regret  in  itself,  or  pull-back  from 
mercy ;  the  contempt  of  long-suffering  will  silence  me  pleas  of  the 
one,  and  spirit  the  severity  of  the  other.  To  conclude :  since  Grod 
hath  glorified  his  justice  on  Christ,  as  a  surety  for  sinners,  his  pa- 
tience is  so  far  from  interfering  with  the  rights  of  his  justice,  that  it 
promotes  it ;  it  is  dispensed  to  this  end,  that  God  might  pardon  with 
nonor,  both  upon  the  score  of  purchased  mercy  and  contented  jus- 
tice ;  that  by  a  penitent  sinner's  return  his  mercy  might  be  acknowl- 
edged free,  and  the  satisfaction  of  his  justice  by  Christ  be  glorified 
in  believing:  for  he  is  long-suffering  from  an  unwillingness  'Hhat 
any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance"  (2  Pet. 
iii.  9) ;  t.  e,  all  to  whom  the  promise  is  made,  for  to  such  the  apostJe 
speaKs,  and  calls  it  "  long-suffering  to  us-ward ;"  and  repentance  be- 
ing an  acknowledgment  of  the  demerit  of  sin,  and  a  breaking  off 
unrighteousness,  gives  a  particular  glory  to  the  freeness  of  mercy, 
and  the  equity  of  justice. 

IL  The  second  thing,  How  this  patience  or  slowness  to  ang^  is 
manifested. 

1.  To  our  first  parents.  His  slowness  to  anger  was  evidenced  in 
not  directing  his  artUlery  against  them,  when  they  first  attempted  to 
rebel.  He  might  have  struck  them  dead  when  they  began  to  bite  at 
the  temptation,  and  were  inclinable  to  a  surrender;  for  it  was  a  de- 
gree of  sinning,  and  a  breach  of  loyalty  as  well,  though  not  so  much 
as  the  consummating  act.  God  might  have  given  way  to  the  floods 
of  Lis  wrath  at  the  first  spring  of  man's  aspiring  thoughts,  when  the 
monstrous  motion  of  being  as  God  began  to  be  curdled  in  his  heart; 
but  he  took  no  notice  of  any  of  their  embryo  sins  till  they  came  to  a 
ripeness,  and  started  out  of  the  womb  of  tneir  minds  into  ihe  opoi 
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air:  and  after  he  had  brought  his  sin  to  perfection,  God  did  not 
presently  send  that  death  upon  him,  which  he  had  merited,  but  con- 
tinued his  life  to  the  space  of  930  years  (Gen.  v.  5).  The  sun  and 
stars  were  not  arrested  from  doing  their  office  for  him.  Creatures 
were  continued  for  his  use,  the  earth  did  not  swallow  him  up,  nor  a 
thunderbolt  from  heaven  raze  out  the  memory  of  him.  Though  he 
had  deserved  to  be  treated  with  such  a  severity  for  his  ungrateful 
demeanor  to  his  Creator  and  Benefactor,  and  affecting  an  equality 
with  him,  yet  God  continued  him  with  a  sufficiency  for  his  content, 
after  he  turned  rebel,  though  not  with  such  a  liberality  as  when  he 
remained  a  loyal  subject ;  and  though  he  foresaw  that  he  would  not 
make  an  end  of  sinning,  but  with  an  end  of  living,  he  used  him  not 
in  the  same  manner  as  ne  had  used  the  devils.  He  added  days  and 
years  to  him,  after  he  had  deserved  death,  and  hath  for  this  5,000 

{rears  continued  the  propagation  of  mankind,  and  ^derived  from  his 
oins  an  innumerable  posterity,  and  hath  crowned  multitudes  of 
them  with  hoary  heads.  He  might  have  extinguished  hxmian  race 
at  the  first ;  but  since  he  hath  preserved  it  till  this  day,  it  must  be 
interpreted  nothing  else  but  the  effect  of  an  admirable  patience. 

2.  His  slowness  to  anger  is  manifest  to  the  Gentiles.  What  they 
were,  we  need  no  other  witness  than  the  apostle  Paul,  who' sums  up 
many  of  their  crimes  (Rom.  i.  29 — 82).  He  doth  preface  the  cata- 
logue with  a  comprehensive  expression,  "  Being  filled  with  all  un- 
righteousness ;"  and  concludes  it  with  a  dreadful  aggravation,  "  They 
not  only  do  the  same,  but  have  pleasure  in  them  that  do  them."  They 
were  so  soaked  and  naturalized  in  wickedness,  that  they  had  no  de- 
light, and  foxmd  no  sweetness  in  anything  else  but  what  was  in  itself 
abominable ;  all  of  them  were  plunged  in  idolatry  and  superstition ; 
none  of  them  but  either  set  up  their  great  men^  or  creatures,  benefi- 
cial to  the  world,  and  some  the  damned  spirits  in  his  stead,  and  paid 
an  adoration  to  insensible  creatures  or  devils,  which  was  due  to  (rod. 
Some  were  so  depraved  in  their  lives  and  actions,  that  it  seemed  to 
be  the  interest  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  they  should  have  been 
extinguished  for  the  instruction  of  their  contemporaries  and  pos- 
terity. The  best  of  them  had  turned  all  religion  into  a  fable,  corned 
a  world  of  rites,  some  unnatural  in  themselves,  and  most  of  them  un- 
becoming a  rational  creature  to  offer,  and  a  Deity  to  accept :  yet  he 
did  not  presently  arm  himself  against  them  with  fire  and  sword,  nor 
stopped  the  course  of  their  generations,  nor  tear  out  all  those  relics 
of  natural  light  which  were  left  in  their  minds.  He  did  not  do  what 
he  might  have  done,  but  he  winked  at  the  "  times  of  that  ignorance" 
(Acts,  xviL  30),  their  ignorant  idolatry ;  for  that  it  refera  to  (ver. 
29) :  "  They  thought  the  Godhead  was  like  to  gold  or  silver,  or  stone 
graven  bv  art,  and  men's  device ;  ifntQidwi^^  overlooking  them.  He 
demeaned  himself  so,  as  if  he  did  not  take  notice  of  them.  He 
winked  as  if  he  did  not  see  them,  and  would  not  deal  so  severely 
with  them :  the  eye  of  his  justice  seemed  to  wink,  in  not  calling  them 
to  an  account  for  their  sin. 

8.  His  slowness  to  anger  is  manifest  to  the  Israelites.  You  know 
how  oft^en  they  are  called  a  "  stiff-necked  people ;"  they  are  said  to 
do  evil  "  from  their  youth ;"  »,  c  from  the  time  wherein  they  were 
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erected  a  nation  and  commonwealth ;  and  that  "  the  city  had  been 
a  provocation  of  his  anger,  and  of  his  fury,  from  the  day  that  they 
built  it,  even  to  this  day ;"  i.  c  the  day  of  Jeremiah's  prophecy, 
"that  he  should  remove  it  from  before  his  fece"  (Jer.  xxxii,  31): 
from  the  days  of  Solomon,  say  some,  which  is  too  much  a  curtailing 
of  the  text,  as  though  their  provocations  had  taken  date  no  higher 
than  from  the  time  of  Solomon's  rearing  the  temple,  and  beautifying 
the  city,  whereby  it  seemed  to  be  a  new  building.  They  began  more 
early  ;  they  scarce  discontinued  their  revolting  from  God ;  they  were 
a  '*  grief  to  him  forty  years  together  in  the  wilderness"  (Ps.  xcv.  10)^ 
"yet  he  suffered  their  manners"  (Acts,  xiii.  18).  He  bore  with  their 
ill-behaviour  and  sauciness  towards  him ;  and  no  sooner  was  Joshua's 
head  laid,  and  the  elders,  that  were  their  conductors,  gathered  to 
their  fathers,  but  the  next  generation  forsook  God,  and  smutted 
themselves  with  the  idolatry  of  the  nations  (Judges,  iL  7,  10,  11): 
and  when  he  punished  them  by  prospering  the  arms  of  their  enemies 
against  them,  they  were  no  sooner  delivered  upon  their  cry  and  hu- 
miliation, but  they  began  a  new  scene  of  idolatry ;  and  though  he 
brought  upon  them  the  power  of  the  Babylonian  empire,  and  laid 
chains  upon  them  to  bring  them  to  their  rignt  mind.  And  at  seventy 
years'  end  he  struck  off  their  chains,  by  altering  the  whole  posture 
of  affairs  in  that  part  of  the  world  for  their  sakes :  overturning  one 
empire,  and  settling  another  for  their  restoration  to  their  ancient  city. 
And  though  they  did  not  after  disown  him  for  their  God,  and  set  up 
"  Baal  in  his  throne,"  yet  they  multiplied  foolish  traditions,  whereby 
they  impaired  the  authority  of  the  law  ;  yet  he  sustained  them  wim 
a  wonderful  patience,  and  preferred  them  before  all  other  people  in 
the  first  offers  of  the  gospel ;  and  after  thev  had  outraged  not  only 
his  servants,  the  prophets,  but  his  Son,  the  lledeemer,  yet  he  did  not 
forsake  them,  but  employed  his  apostles  to  solicit  them,  and  publish 
among  them  the  doctrine  of  salvation :  so  that  his  treating  this  peo- 
ple might  well  be  called  "  much  long-suffering,"  it  being  above  1500 
years,  wherein  he  bore  with  them,  or  mildly  punished  tnem,  far  leas 
than  their  deserts ;  their  coming  out  of  Egypt  being  about  the  year 
of  the  world  2450,  and  their  final  destruction  as  a  commonwealth, 
not  till  about  forty  years  after  the  death  of  Christ ;  and  all  this  while 
his  patience  did  sometiiues  wholly  restrain  his  justice,  and  sometimes 
let  it  fall  upon  them  in  some  few  drops,  but  made  no  total  devasta- 
tion of  their  country,  nor  wrote  his  revenge  in  extraordinary  bloody 
characters,  till  the  Roman  conquest,  wherein  he  put  a  period  to 
them  both  as  a  church  and  state.  In  particular  this  patience  is 
manifest, 

1st.  In  his  giving  warnings  of  judgments,  before  he  orders  them 
.to  go  forth.  He  doth  not  punish  tn  a  passion,  and  hastily ;  he  speaks 
beiore  he  strikes,  and  speaks  that  he  may  not  strike.  Wrath  is  pub- 
lished before  it  is  executed,  and  that  a  long  time ;  an  hundred  and 
twenty  years'  advertisement  was  given  to  a  debauched  world  before 
the  heavens  were  opened,  to  spout  down  a  deluge  upon  them.  He 
will  not  be  accused  of  coming  unawares  upon  a  people  ;  he  inflicts 
nofliing  but  what  he  foretold  either  immediately  to  tlie  people  that 
provoke  him,  or  anciently  to  them  that  have  been  their  forerun nere 
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In  the  same  provocation  (Hoe.  vii.  12),  "I  will  chastise  them,  as  their 
congregation  hath  heard."  Many  of  the  leaves  of  the  Old  Testament 
are  full  of  those  presages  and  warnings  of  approaching  judgment 
These  make  up  a  great  part  of  the  volume  of  it  in  various  editions, 
according  to  the  state  oi  the  several  provoking  times.  Warnings  are 
given  to  those  people  that  are  most  abominable  in  his  sight  (Zeph.  ii, 
1,  2) ;  "  Gather  yourselves  together,  yea,  gather  together,  O  nation 
not  desired," — ^it  is  a  Meiosis^  0  nation  abhorred, — "before  the  decree 
bring  forth."  He  sends  his  heralds  before  he  sends  his  armies ;  he 
summons  them  by  the  voice  of  his  prophets,  before  he  confounds 
them  by  the  voice  of  his  thunders.  W  hen  a  parley  is  beaten,  a 
white  flag  of  peace  is  hung  out,  before  a  black  flag  of  fury  is  set  up. 
He  seldom  cuts  down  men  by  his  judgments,  before  he  hath  "  hewed 
them  by  his  prophets"  (Hos.  vi.  5V  Not  a  remarkable  judgment  but 
was  foretold :  the  flood  to  the  old  world  by  Noah ;  tne  famine  to 
Egypt  by  Joseph ;  the  earthquake  by  Amos  (ch.  i  1) ;  the  storm 
from  Chaldea  by  Jeremiah ;  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes  by  Hosea ; 
the  total  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  hj  Christ  himself. 
He  hath  chosen  the  best  persons  in  the  world  to  give  those  intima- 
tions; Noah,  the  most  righteous  person  on  the  earth,  for  the  old 
world ;  and  his  Son,  the  most  beloved  person  in  heaven,  for  the  Jews 
in  the  later  time :  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  the  later 
times,  where  he  hath  not  warned  by  prophets,  he  hath  supplied  it  by 
prodigies  in  the  air  and  earth ;  histories  are  full  of  such  items  from 
neaven.  Lesser  judgments  are  forewarners  of  greater,  as  lightnings 
before  thunder  are  messengers  to  tell  us  of  a  succeeding  clap. 

(1).  He  doth  often  give  warning  of  judgments.  He  comes  not  to 
extremity,  till  he  hath  often  shaken  the  rod  over  men;  he  thunders 
often,  before  he  crusheth  them  with  his  thunderbolt ;  he  doth  not 
till  after  the  first  and  second  admonition  punish  a  rebel,  as  he  would 
have  us  reject  a  heretic.  "  He  speaks  once,  yea,  twice"  (Job,  xxxiii. 
14),  "  and  man  perceives  it  not ;"  he  sends  one  message  after  an- 
other, and  waits  the  success  of  many  messages  before  he  strikes. 
Eight  prophets  were  ordered  to  acquaint  the  whole  world  witb 
approaching  judgment  (2  Pet.  ii.  5):  he  saved  "Noah,  the  eighth 
person,  a  preacher  of  righteousness,  bringing  in  the  flood  upon  the 
world  of  the  ungodly,"  called  "  the  eighth"  in  respect  of  his  preach- 
ing, not  in  regaJd  of  his  preservation ;  he  was  the  eighth  pr<:acher 
in  order,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  that  endeavored  to  restore 
the  world  to  the  way  of  righteousness.  Most,  indeed,  consider  him 
here  as  the  eighth  person  saved,  so  do  our  translators ;  and,  there- 
fore, add  person,  which  is  not  in  the  Greek.  Some  others  consider 
him  here  as  the  eighth  preacher  of  righteousness,  reckoning  Enoch, 
the  son  of  Seth,  the  first,  grounding  it  upon  Gen.  iv.  26 :  "  Then 
began  men  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  HA,  "  Then  it  was 
began  to  call  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  **  Svomu  too  Kvffiov  9eov.  SepL 
"  He  began  to  call  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  which  others  render, 
"  He  began  to  preach,  or  call  upon  men  in  the  name  of  the  Lord." 
The  word  k^p  signifies  to  preach,  or  to  call  upon  men  by  preach- 
ing (Prov.  i.  21) :  "  Wisdom-  crieth,"  or  "  preaches ;"  and  if  this  be 
so,  as  it  is  very  probable,  it  is  easy  to  reckon  him  the  eighth 
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preaclier,  by  numbering  the  succeasire  heads  of  tne  ceneraticMii 
(Qen.  v.),  beginning  at  Enoch,  the  first  preacher  of  righteousness. 
So  many  ther6  were  before  God  choked  tne  old  world  with  water, 
and  swept  them  away.  It  is  clear  he  often  did  admonish,  by  his 
prophets,  the  Jews  of  their  sin,  and  the  wrath  which  should  come 
upon  them.**  One  prophet,  Hosea,  prophesied,  seventy  years;  for 
he  prophesied  in  the  days  of  four  kings  of  Judah,  and  one  of  Israel, 
Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Joash  (Hos.  L  1),  or  Jeroboam,  the  second  of 
that  name.  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  in  whose  reign  Hosea  pro- 
phesied, lived  thirty-eight  years  after  the  death  of  Jeroboam.  The 
second  Jottam,  Uzziah's  successor,  reigned  sixteen  years;  Ahaz 
sixteen ;  Hezekiah  twenty-nine  years.  Now,  take  nothing  of  Heze- 
kiah^s  time,  and  date  the  beginning  of  his  prophecy  from  the  last 
year  of  Jeroboam's  reign,  and  the  time  of  Hosea's  prophecy  will  be 
seventy  years  complete ;  wherein  God  warned  those  people,  and 
waited  the  return  particularly  of  Israel ;«  and  not  less  than  five  of 
those  we  call  the  Lesser  Prophets,  were  sent  to  foretell  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  ten  tribes,  and  to  call  them  to  repentance, — ^Hosea, 
Joel,  Amos,  Micah,  Jonah ;  and  though  we  have  nothing  of  Jonah's 
prophecy  in  this  concern  of  Israel,  yet  that  he  lived  in  the  time  of 
the  same  Jeroboam,  and  prophesied  things  which  are  not  upon 
record  in  the  book  of  Jonah,  is  clear  (2  Kings,  xiv.  25).  And 
besides  those,  Isaiah  prophesied  also  in  the  reign  of  the  same  kings 
as  Hosea  did  (Isa.  i.  1) ;  and  it  is  God's  usual  method  to  send  forth 
his  servants,  and  when  their  admonitions  are  slighted  he  commissions 
others,  before  he  sends  out  his  destroying   armies    (Matt   xxiL 

8,  4,  7). 

(2).  He  doth  often  give  warmng  of  judgments,  that  he  might 
not  pour  out  his  wrath.  He  summons  them  to  a  surrender  of 
themselves,  and  a  return  from  their  rebellion,  that  they  might  not 
feel  the  force  of  his  arms.  He  ofiers  peace  before  he  snakes  off  the 
dust  of  his  feet,  that  his  despised  peace  might  not  return  in  vain  to 
him  to  solicit  a  revenge  from  his  anger.  He  hath  a  right  to  punish 
upon  the  first  commission  of  a  crime,  but  he  warns  men  of  what 
they  have  deserved,  of  what  his  justice  moves  him  to  inflict,  that 
by  having  recourse  to  his  mercy  ne  might  not  exercise  the  rights 
of  his  justice.  God  .sought  to  kill  Moses  for  not  circumcising  his 
son  (Exod.  iv.  24).  Could  God,  that  sought  it,  miss  a  way  to  do 
it?  Could  a  creature  lurch,  or  fly  from  him?  God  put  on  the 
garb  of  an  enemy,  that  Moses  might  be  discouraged  fit)m  being  an 
instrument  of  his  own  ruin  :  God  manifested  an  anger  against  Moses 
for  his  neglect,  as  if  he  would  then  have  destroyed  him,  that  Moses 
might  prevent  it  by  casting  off  his  carelessness,  and  doing  his  duty. 
He  sought  to  kill  him  by  some  evident  sign,  that  Moses  might  es- 
cape the  judgment  by  his  obedience.  He  threatens  Nineveh,  by 
the  prophet,  with  destruction,  that  Nineveh's  repentance  might 
make  void  the  prophecy.  He  fights  with  men  by  the  sword  of  hia 
mouth,  that  he  might  not  pierce  them  by  the  sword  of  his  wrath. 
He  threatens,  that  men*  might  prevent  the  execution  of  his  threaten- 
ing ;  he  terrifies,  that  he  might  not  destroy,  but  that  men  by  humi 

^  Vid.  Qell's  AyyeXoKaTi<L  *  Sauotiua.  Prulegom.  io  Hosea,  Prolog;  IIL 
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liation  may  lie  prostiate  before  bim,  and  move  the  bowels  of  Ids 
mercy  to  a  lomder  sound  than  the  voice  of  his  anger.  He  takes 
time  to  whet  his  sword,  that  men  may  turn  themselves  from  the 
edge  of  it  He  roars  like  a  lion,  th&t  men,  by  hearing  his  voice, 
may  shelter  themselves  from  being  torn  by  ms  wrath.  There  is 
patience  in  the  sharpest  threatening,  that  we  may  avoid  the  scourge. 
W  ho  can  charge  God  with  an  eagerness  to  revenge,  that  sends  so 
many  heralds,  and  so  often  before  he  strikes,  that  he  might  be  pre- 
vented  from  striking  ?  His  threatenings  have  not  so  much  of  a 
black  flag  as  of  an  olive  branch.  He  Efts  up  his  hand  before  he 
strikes,  that  men  might  see  and  avert  the  stroke  (Isa.  xxvi.  11). 

2d.  His  patience  is  manifest  in  long  delaying  his  threatened  judg- 
ments, though  he  finds  no  repentance  in  the  rebels.  He  doth  some- 
times delav  his  lighter  punishments,  because  he  doth  not  delight  in 
torturing  nis  creatures ;  but  ne  doth  longer  delay  his  destroying  pun- 
ishment^ such  as  put  an  end  to  men's  happiness,  and  remit  them 
to  their  final  and  unchangeable  state ;  because  he  ''  doth  not  de- 
light in  the  death  of  a  sinner."  While  he  is  preparing  his  arrows, 
he  is  waiting  for  an  occasion  to  lay  them  asiae,  and  dull  their 
points,  that  he  may  with  honor  march  back  again,  and  disband  his 
armies.  He  brings  lighter  smarts  sooner,  that  men  might  not  think 
him  asleep,  but  he  suspends  the  more  terrible  judgments  that  men 
might  be  led  to  repentance.  He  scatters  not  his  consuming  fires  at 
the  first,  but  brings  on  ruining  vengeance  with  a  "  slow  pace ;  sen- 
tence against  an  evil  work  is  not  speedily  executed"  (Eccles.  viii.  11). 
The  Jews  therefore  say,  that  Michael,  the  minister  of  justice,  fiies 
with  one  wing,  but  Gabriel,  the  minister  of  mercy,  with  two.  An 
hundred  and  twenty  years  did  God  wait  upon  the  old  world,  and 
delay  their  punishment  all  the  time  the  "ark  was  preparing" 
(1  Pet.  iii.  20);  wherein^that  wicked  generation  did  not  enjoy  only 
a  bare  patience,  but  a  striving  patience  (Gen.  vi  8) :  "  My  Spirit 
shall  not  always  strive  with  man,  yet  his  days  shall  be  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years,"  the  days  wherein  I  will  strive  with  him ;  that 
his  long-sunering  might  not  lose  all  its  fruit,  and  remit  the  objects 
of  it  into  the  hands  of  consuming  justice.  It  was  the  tenth  genera- 
tion of  the  world  from  Adam,  when  the  deluge  overflowed  it,  so 
long  did  God  bear  with  them :  and  the  tenth  generation  from  Noah 
wherein  Sodom  was  consumed.  God  did  not  come  to  keep  his  as- 
sizes in  Sodom,  till  "the  cry  of  their  sins  was  very  strong,  that  it 
had  been  a  wrong  to  his  justice  to  have  restrained  it  any  longer. 
The  cry  was  so  loud  that  he  could  not  be  at  quiet,  as  it  were,  on 
his  throne  of  gloiy  for  the  disturbing  noise  (Gen.  xviii.  20,  21), 
Sin  iransgresseth  the  law ;  the  law  being  violated,  solicits  justice ; 
justice,  being  urged,  pleads  for  punishment ;  the  cry  of  their  sins 
did,  as  it  were,  force  nim  from  heaven  to  come  down,  and  examine 
what  cause  there  was  for  that  clamor.  Sin  cries  loud  and  long  be- 
fore he  takes  his  sword  in  hand.  Four  hundred  years  he  kept  off 
deserved  destruction  from  the  Amorites,  and  deferred  making  good 
his  promise  to  Abraham,  of  giving  Canaan  to  his  posterity,  out  of  his 
long-suflering  to  the  Amorites  (Gen.  xv.  16).  in  the  rourth  gene- 
ration they  shall  come  hither  again,  "  for  the  iniquity  of  the  Amoi> 
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ites  is  not  yet  full."  Their  measure  was  filling  then,  but  not  no 
fiill  as  to  put  a  stop  to  any  further  patience  till  tout  •hundred  years 
♦after.  The  usual  time  in  succeeding  generations,  from  the  denounc- 
ing of  judgments  to  the  execution,  is  forty  years;  this  some  ground 
upon  Ezek.  iv.  6,  "  Thou  shalt  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  house  of 
Judah  forty  days,"  taking  each  day  for  a  year.  Though  Hosea 
lived  seventy  years,  yet  from  the  beginning  of  his  prophesying 
judgments  against  Israel  to  the  pouring  them  out  upon  that  idola- 
trous people,  it  was  forty  years.  Hosea,  as  was  mentioned  before, 
prophesied  against  them  in  the  davs  of  Jeroboam  the  Second,  in 
whose  time  Qod  did  wonderfully  deliver  Israel  (2  Kings,  xiv.  26, 
27).  From  that  time,  till  the  tofcu  destruction  of  the  ten  tribes,  it 
was  forty  years,  as  may  easily  be  computed  from  the  story  (2  Kings^ 
XV. — xvi.),  by  the  reign  of  the  succeeding  kings.  So  forty  years 
after  the  most  horrid  villany  that  ever  was  committed  in  the  face  of 
the  sun,  viz,,  the  crucifying  the  Son  of  God,  was  Jerusalem  de- 
stroyed, and  the  inhabitants  captived ;  so  long  did  God  delay  a 
visible  punishment  for  such  an  outrage.  Sometimes  he  prolongs 
sending  a  threatened  judgment  upon  a  mere  shadow  of  humiliation ; 
so  he  did  that  denounced  against  Ahab.    He  turned  it  over  to  his 

Sosterity,  and  adjourned  it  to  another  season  (1  Kings,  xxi.  29).  He 
oth  not  issue  out  an  arrest  upon  one  transgression ;  you  ofl«n  find 
him  not  commencing  a  suit  against  men  till  "  three  and  four  tran^ 
gressions."  The  first  of  Amos,  all  along  that  chapter  and  the  second 
chapter,  for  "  thpee  and  four,"  i,  e.  "  seven :"  a  certain  number  for  an 
uncertain.  He  gives  not  orders  to  his  judgments  to  march  till  men 
be  obstinate,  and  refuse  any  commerce  with  him ;  he  stops  them  till 
"there  be  no  remedy"  (2  Ohron.  xxxvi.  16).  It  must  be  a  great 
wickedness  that  gives  vent  to  them  (Hos.  x.  15);  Hd).  "Your 
wickedness  of  wickedness."  He  is  so  "  slow* to  anger,"  and  stays  the 
punishment  his  enemies  deserve,  that  he  may  seem  to  have  forgot 
his  "  kindness  to  his  friends"  (Ps.  xliv.  24) :  "  Wherefore  hidest  thou 
thy  face,  and  forgettest  our  affliction  and  oppression  ?"  He  lets  hig 
people  groan  under  the  yoke  of  their  enemies,  as  if  he  were  made 
up  of  loudness  to  his  enemies,  and  anger  against  his  friends.  This 
delaying  of  punishment  to  evil  men  is  visible  in  his  suspending  the 
terruying  acts  of  conscience,  and  supporting  it  only  in  its  checking, 
admonishing,  and  controlling  acts.  The  patience  of  a  governor  is 
seen  in  the  patient  mildness  oi  his  deputy :  David^s  conscience  did  not 
terrify  him  till  nine  months  after  his  sin  of  murder.  Should  God 
set  open  the  mouth  of  this  power  within  us,  not  only  the  earth,  but 
our  own  bodies  and  spirits,  would  be  a  burden  to  us :  it  is  long  be- 
fore God  puts  scorpions  into  the  hands  of  men's  consciences  to 
scourge  them :  he  holds  back  the  rod,  waiting  for  the  hour  of  our 
return,  a^  if  that  would  be  a  recompense  for  our  offences  and  his 
forbearance. 

8d.  His  patience  is  manifest  in  his  unwillingness  to  execute  his 
judgments  when  he  can  delay  no  longer.  "  He  doth  not  afflict 
willingly,  nor  grieve  the  children  of  men"  (Lam.  iii.  83) :  BA.  **  He 
doth  not  afflict  from  his  heart  •"  he  takes  no  pleasure  in  it,  as  ho  is 
Creator.    The  height  of  tions,  and  the  necessity  of  the 
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preflerving  his  rights,  and  yindicating  his  laws,  obli^eth  him  to  it,  as 
lie  is  the  Governor  of  the  world ;  as  a  judge  may  willingly  condemn 
a  male&ctor  to  death  out  of  affection  to  the  laws,  and  desire  to  pre- 
eerve  the  order  of  government,  but  unwillingly,  out  of  compassion 
to  the  offender  himself.  When  he  resolved  upon  the  destruction  of 
the  old  world,  he  spake  it  as  a  God  grieved  with  an  occasion  of  pun- 
ishment (Gen.  vi.  6,  7,  compared  together).  When  he  came  to  reckon 
with  Adam,  "  h^  walked,"  he  did  not  run  with  his  sword  in  his  hand 
upon  him,  as  a  mighty  man  with  an  eagerness  to  destroy  him  (Gen. 
iii.  8\  and  that  *'  in  the  cool  of  the  day,"  a  time  when  men,  tired  in 
the  aay,  are  unwilling  to  engage  in  a  hard  employment.  His  exer- 
cising judgment  is  a  "  coming  out  of  his  place  (Isa.  xxvi.  21 ;  Mic. 
L  3) :  he  comes  out  of  his  station  to  exercise  judgment ;  a  throne  is 
more  his  place  than  a  tribunal.  Every  prophecy,  loaded  with  threat- 
enings,  is  called  the  *'  burden  of  the  Lord ;  a  burden  to  him  to  exe- 
cute it,  as.  well  as  to  men  to  suffer  it.  Though  tliree  angels  came  to 
Abraham  about  the  punishment  of  Sodom,  whereof  one  Abrahani 
speaks  to  as  to  God,  yet  but  two  appeared  at  the  destruction  of  Sod- 
om, as  if  the  Governor  of  the  world  were  unwilling  to  be  present  at 
such  dreadful  work  (Gen.  xix.  1) :  and  when  the  man,  that  had  the 
ink-horn  by  his  side,  that  was  appointed  to  mark  tliose  that  were  to 
be  preserved  in  the  common  destruction,  returned  to  give  an  account 
of  the  performing  his  commission  (Ezek.  ix.  10),  we  read  not  of  the 
return  of  those  that  were  to  kill,  as  if  God  delighted  only  to  hear 
again  of  his  works  of  mercy,  and  had  no  mind  to  hear  again  of  his 
severe  proceedings.    The  Jews,  to  show   God's  unwillingness  to 

Sunish,  imagine  that  hell  was  created  the  second  day,  because  that 
ay's  work  is  not  pronounced  good  by  God  as  all  the  other  days' 
works  are^  (Gen.  i.  8). 

(1.)  When  God  doth  punish  he  doth  it  with  some  regret.  When 
he  hurls  down  his  thunders,  he  seems  to  do  it  With  a  backward  hand, 
because  with  an  unwilling  heart.!  He  created,  saith  Chrysostom,  the 
world  in  six  days,  but  was  seven  days  in  destroying  one  city,  Jericho^ 
which  he  had  before  devoted  to  be  razed  to  the  ground.  What  is  the 
reason,  saith  he,  that  God  is  so  quick  to  buUd  up,  but  slow  to  pull 
down  ?  His  gDodness  excites  his  power  to  the  one,  but  is  not  earn- 
est to  persuade  him  to  the  other :  when  he  comes  to  strike,  he  doth 
it  with  a  sigh  or  groan  (Isa.  i.  24) :  **  Ah  1  I  will  ease  me  of  my  ad- 
versaries, and  avenge  me  on  my  enemies,"  ■'in,  Ah  1  a  note  of  grie£ 
So  Hos.  vi  4,  "  O  Ephraim  1  what  shall  I  do  unto  thee  ?  0  Judah  I 
what  shall  I  do  unto  thee  ?"  It  is  an  addviniatio,  a  figure  in  rhetoric, 
as  if  Gt>d  were  troubled  .that  he  must  deal  so  sharply  with  them,  and 
give  them  up  to  their  enemies : — I  have  tried  all  means  to  reclaim 
you :  I  have  used  all  ways  of  kindness,  and  nothing  prevails ;  what 
shall  I  do  ?  my  mercy  invites,  me  to  spare  them,  and  their  ingratitude 
provokes  me  to  ruin  them.  God  had  borne  with  that  people  of 
Israel  almost  three  hundred  years,  from  the  setting  up  of  the  calves 
at  Dan  and  Bethel ;  sent  many  a  prophet  to  warn  them,  and  spent 
many  a  rod  to  reform  them :  and  when  he  comes  to  execute  his 
threatenings,  he  doth  with  a  conflict  in  himself  (Hos,  xi  8) :  ^'  How 
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Bliall  I  give  tbee  up,  O  Ephraim  ?  how  shall  I  deliver  thee,  Israel?* 
as  if  there  were  a  pull-back  in  his  own  bowels.    He  solemnizetb 
their  approaching  funeral  with  a  hearty  groan,  and  takes  his  &reweU 
of  the  uying  malefactor  with  a  pang  in  himself.    How  often,  in  for- 
mer times,  when  he  had  signed  a  warrant  for  their  execution,  did  he 
call  it  back  ?  (Ps.  IxxviiL  88) :  "  Many  a  time  turned  he  his  anger 
away."     Many  a  time  he  recalled  or  ordered  his  anger  to  return 
again,  as  the  word  signifies,  as  if  he  were  irresolute  what  to  do :  he 
recalled  it,  as  a  man  doth  his  servant,  several  times,  when  he  is 
Bending  him  upon  an  unwelcome  message ;  or  as  a  tender-hearted 
prince  wavers  and  trembles  when  he  is  to  sign  a  writ  for  the  death 
of  a  rebel  that  hath  been  before  his  fevorite,  as  if,  when  he  had  sign* 
ed  the  writ,  he  blotted  out  his  name  again,  and  flung  away  the  pen* 
And  his  method  is  remarkable  when  he  came  to  punish  Sodom  ^ 
though  the  cry  of  their  sin  had  been  fierce  in  his  ears,  yet  when  he 
comes  to  make  inquisition,  he  declares  his  intention  to  Abraham,  aa 
if  he  were  desirous  that  Abraham  should  have  helped  him  to  some 
arguments  to  stop  the  outgoings  of  his  judgment.     He  gave  liberty 
to  the  best  person  in  the  world  to  stand  in  tne  gap,  and  enter  into  a 
treaty  with  him,  to  show,  saith  one,™  how  willingly  his  mercy  would 
have  compounded  with  his  justice  for  their  redemption ;  and  Abra- 
ham interceded  so  long,  till  he  was  ashamed  for  pleading  the  cause 
of  patience  and  mercy  to  the  wrong  of  the  rights  of  Divine  justice. 
Perhaps,  had  Abraham  had  the  courage  to  ask,  Grod  would  have 
had  the  compassion  to  grant  a  reprieve  just,  at  the  time  of  execution. 
(2.)  His  patience  is  manifest  in  that  when  he  begins  to  send  out 
his  judgments,  he  doth  it  by  degrees.     His  judgments  are  *'  as  the 
morning  light,"  which  goes  forth  by  degrees  in  the  hemisphere  (Hos. 
vi.  5).     He  doth  not  shoot  all  his  thunders  at  once,  ana  bring  his 
sharpest  judgments  in  array  at  one  time,  but  gradually,  that  a  people 
may  hav^  time  to  turn  to  nim  (Joel,  i.  4).    First  the  palmer-worm, 
then  the  locust,  then  the  canker-worm,  then  the  caterpillar ;  what 
one  left,  the  other  was  to  eat,  if  there  were  not  a  timely  return.    A 
Jewish  writer^  saith,  these  judgments  came  not  all  in  one  year,  but 
one  year  after  another.     The  palmer- worm  and  locust  might  have 
eaten  all,  but  Divine  patience  set  bounds  to  the  devouring  creatures. 
Gbd  had  been  first  as  a  moth  to  Israel  (Hos.  v.  12) :  "  Tnerefore  will 
I  be  to  the  house  of  Ephraim  as  a  moth  ;"  Rivet  translates  it,  "  I 
have  been ;"  in  the  Hebrew  it  is  "  I,"  without  adding  "  I  have  been," 
or  "  I  will  be,"  and  more  probably  "  I  have  been ;"  I  was  as  a  moth, 
which  makes  little  holes  m  a  garment,  and  consumes  it  not  all  at 
once ;  and  as  "  rottenness  to  the  house  of  Judah,"  or  a  worm  that 
eats  into  wood  by  degrees.    Indeed,  this  people  had  consumed  in- 
sensibly,  partly  by  civil  combustions,  change  of  governors,  foreign 
invasions,  yet  they  were  as  obstinate  in  their  idolatry  as  ever ;  at 
last  God  would  be  no  longer  to  them  as  a  moth,  but  as  a  lion,  tear 
and  go  away  (ver,  14) :  so  Hos.  ii.,  God  had  disowned  Israel  for  his 
spouse  (ver.  2),  "  She  is  not  my  wife,  neither  am  I  her  husband ;" 
yet  he  had  not  taken  away  her  ornaments,  which  by  the  right  of 
divorce  he  might  have  done,  but  still  expected  her  reformation^  £k 
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fihat  the  threatening  intimates  (ver.  8) ;  let  her  put  awaj  her  whore- 
dom, "  lest  I  strip  her  naked,  and  set  her  as  in  the  day  when  she 
was  born."  K  she  returned,,  she  might  recover  what  she  had  lost ; 
if  not,  she  might  be  stripped  of  what  remained :  thus  God  dealt  with 
Judah  (Ezek.  ix.  S\  The  glory  of  God  goes  first  from  the  cherub 
to  the  threshold  or  the  house,  and  stays  there,  as  if  he  had  a  raind  to 
be  invited  back  again ;  then  it  goes  from  the  threshold  of  the  house, 
and  stands  over  the  cherubims,  as  if  upon  a  penitent  call  it  would 
drop  down  again  to  its  ancient  station  and  seat,  over  which  it  hover- 
ed (Ezek.  X.  18) ;  and  when  he  was  not  solicited  to  return,  he  de- 
parts out  of  the  city,  and  stood  upon  the  mountain,  which  is  on  the 
east  part  of  the  city  (Ezek.  xi.  23),  looking  still  towards,  and  hover- 
ing about  the  temple,  which  was  on  the  east  of  Jerusalem,  as  if  loth 
to  depart,  and  abandon  the  place  and  people.  He  walks  so  leisurely, 
with  nis  rod  in  his  hand,  as  if  he  had  a  mind  rather  to  fling  it  away 
than  use  it ;  his  patience  in  not  pouring  out  all  his  vials,  is  more  re- 
markable than  his  wrath  in  pouring  out  one  or  two.  Thus  hath  God 
made  his  slowness  to  anger  visible  to  us  in  the  gradual  punishment 
of  us ;  first,  the  pestilence  on  this  city,  then  firing  our  nouses,  con- 
sumption of  trade ;  these  have  not  been  answered  with  such  a  carriage 
as  God  expects,  therefore  a  greater  is  reserved.  I  dare  prognosti- 
cate, upon  reasons  you  may  gather  from  what  hath  been  spoke  be- 
fore, if  I  be  not  much  mistaken,  the  forty  years  of  his  usual  patience 
are  very  near  expired ;  he  hath  inflicted  some,  that  he  might  be  met 
with  in  a  way  of  repentance,  and  omit  with  honor  the  inflicting  the 
remainder. 

4th.  His  patience  is  manifest,  in  moderating  his  judgments,  when 
he  sends  them.  Doth  he  empty  his  quiver  of  his  arrows,  or  exhaust 
his  magazines  of  thunder?  ifo;  he  could  roll  one  thunaerbolt  suc- 
cessively upon  all  mankind ;  it  is  as  easy  with  him  to  create  a  perpet- 
ual motion  of  lightning  and  thunder,  as  of  the  sun  and  stars,  and 
make  the  world  as  terrible  by  the  one,  as  it  is  delightful  by  the 
other.  He  opens  not  all  his  store,  he  sends  out  a  light  party  to  skir- 
mish with  men,  and  puts  not  in  array  his  whole  army ;  "He  stirs 
aot  up  all  his  wrath"  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  38) ;  he  doth  but  pinch,  where  ho 
might  have  torn  asunder;  when  he  takes  away  much,  he  leaves 
enough  to  support  us ;  if  he  had  stirred  up  all  his  anger,  he  had 
taken  away  all,  and  our  lives  to  boot.  He  rakes  up  but  a  few  sparks, 
tai^es  but  one  firebrand  to  fling  upon  men,  when  he  might  discharge 
the  whole  furnace  upon  them ;  he  sends  but  a  few  drops  out  of  the 
cloud,  which  he  might  make  to  break'in  the  gross,  and  fall  down 
upon  our  heads  to  overwhelm  us ;  he  abates  much  of  what  he  might 
do.  When  he  might  sweep  away  a  whole  nation  by  deluges  of 
water,  corruption  of  the  air,  or  convulsions  of  the  earth,  or  by  other 
ways  that  are  not  wanting  af,  his  order ;  he  picks  out  only  some 
persons,  some  families,  some  cities ;  sends  a  plague  into  one  house, 
and  not  into  another;  here  is  patience  to  the  stock  of  a  nation,  while 
he  inflicts  punishment  upon  some  of  the  most  notorious  sinuei's  in  it. 
Herod  is  suddenly  snatcned  away,  being  willinffly  flattered  into  the 
thoughts  of  his  being  a  god ;  God  singled  out  the  chief  in  the  herd 
for  whose  sake  he  had  been  afi&onted  by  the  rabble  (Acts  xii.  22, 
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28).  Some  find  him  sparing  them,  while  others  feel  him  destroving 
them ;  he  arrests  some,  when  he  might  seize  all,  all  being  his  debt- 
ors ;  and  often  in  great  desolations  brought  upon  a  people  for  their 
sin,  he  hath  left  a  stump  in  the  earth,  as  Daniel  speaks  (Dan.  iv.  15), 
for  a  nation  to  grow  upon  it  again,  and  arise  to  a  stronger  constitu- 
tion. He  doth  punish  *4ess  than  our  iniquities  deserve"  (Ezra  ix. 
18),  and  rewards  us  "  not  according  to  our  iniquities"  (Ps.  ciii.  10). 
The  greatness  of  any  punishment  in  this  life,  answers  not  the  great- 
ness of  the  crime.  Though  there  be  an  equity  in  whatsoever  he 
doth,  yet  there  is  not  an  equality  to  what  we  deserve;  our  iniquities 
Would  justify  a  severer  treating  of  us ;  his  justice  goes  not  here  to 
the  end  of  its  line,  it  is  stopped  in  its  progress,  and  the  blows  of  it 
weakened  by  his  patience ;  he  did  not  curse  the  earth  aft«r  Adam's 
fall,  that  it  should  oring  forth  no  fruit,  but  that  it  should  not  bring  forth 
fruit  without  the  wearisome  toil  of  man,  and  subjected  him  to  distem- 
pers presently,  but  inflicted  not  death  immediately;  while  he  pun- 
ished him,  he  supported  him;  and  while  he  expelled  him  from 
paradise,  he  did  not  order  him  not  to  cast  his  eye  towards  it,  and 
conceive  some  hopes  of  regaining  that  happy  place, 

5th.  His  patience  is  seen  io  giving  great  mercies  after  provoca- 
tions. He  IS  so  slow  to  anger,  that  he  heaps  many  kindnesses  upon 
a  rebel,  instead  of  punishment.  There  is  a  prosperous  wickedness, 
wherein  the  provoker's  strength  continues  firm ;  the  troubles,  which 
like  clouds  drop  upon  others,  are  blown  away  from  them,  and  they 
are  "  not  plagued  like  other  men,"  that  have  a  more  worthy  de- 
meanor towards  God  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  8—5).  He  doth  not  only  continue 
their  lives,  but  sends  out  fresh  beams  of  his  goodness  upon  them, 
and  calls  them  by  his  blessings,  that  they  may  acknowledge  their 
own  fault  and  his  bounty,  which  he  is  not  obliged  to  by  any  grati- 
tude he  meets  with  from  them,  but  by  the  richness  of  his  own  patien* 
nature :  for  he  finds  the  unthankfulness  of  men  as  great  as  his  bene- 
fits to  them.  He  doth  not  only  continue  his  outward  meniep,  while 
we  continue  our  sins,  but  sometimes  gives  fresh  benefits  after  new 
provocations,  that  if  possible  he  might  excite  an  ingenuity  in  men. 
When  Israel  at  the  Eed  Sea  flung  dirt  in  the  face  of  God,  by  quar- 
relling with  his  servant  Moses  for  bringing  them  out  of  Egypt,  and 
misjudging  God  in  his  design  of  deliverance,  and  were  ready  to  sub- 
mit themselves  to  their  former  oppressors  (Exod.  xiv.  11,  12),  which 
might  justly  have  urged  God  to  say  to  them.  Take  your  own  cours-*  • 
yet  he  is  not  only  patient  under  their  unjust  charge,  but  "  makes 
bare  his  arm  in  a  deliverance  at  the  Red  Sea,"  that  was  to  be  an 
amazing  monument  to  the  world  in  all  ages ;  and  afterwards,  when 
they  repiningly  quarrelled  with  him  in  their  wants  in  the  wildemess^ 
he  did  not  only  not  revenge  himself  upon  them,  or  cast  off  the  con- 
duct of  them,  out  bore  with  them  by  fi  miraculous  long-suffering, 
and  supplied  them  with  miraculous  provision, — ^manna  from  heaven, 
and  water  from  a  rock.  Food  is  given  to  support  us,  and  clothes  to 
cover  us,  and  Divine  patience  mates  the  creature  which  we  turn  to 
another  use  than  what  they  were  at  first  intended  for,  serve  us  con- 
trary to  their  own  genius :  for  had  they  reason,  no  question  but 
they  wouid  complain  to  be  subjected  to  the  service  of  man,  wliu 
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liaili  been  so  ungrateful  to  their  Creator,  and  groan  at  the  abnae 
of  God's  patience,  in  the  abuse  they  themselves  snffer  from  the 
hands  of  man. 

6th.  All  this  is  more  manifest,  if  we  consider  the  provocations  he 
hath.  Wherein  his  slowness  to  anger  infinitely  ty^ansoends  the  pa« 
tieuce  of  any  creature;  nay,  the  spirits  of  all  the  angels  and  glorified 
eaints  in  heaven,  would  be  too  narrow  to  bear  the  sins  of  the  world 
for  one  day,  nay,  not  so  much  as  the  sins  of  churches,  which  is  a  lit- 
tle spot  in  the  whole  world ;  it  is  because  he  is  the  Lord,  one  of  an 
infinite  power  over  himself,  that  not  only  the  whole  mass  of  the  re- 
bellious world,  but  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  (either  considered  as  a 
church  and  nation  springing  fit)m  the  loins  of  Jacob,  or  considered 
as  the  regenerate  part  of  tne  world,  sometimes  called  the  seed  of 
Jacob),  "  are  not  consumed"  (Mai.  iii.  6).  A  Jonah  was  angry  with 
God,  for  recalling  his  anger  from  a  sinful  people;  had  God  com- 
mitted the  government  of  the  world  to  the  glorined  saints,  who  are 
perfect  in  love  and  holiness,  the  world  would  have  had  an  end  long 
ago  ;  they  would  have  acted  that  which  they  sue  for  at  the  hands  of 
God,  and  is  not  granted  them.  "  How  long.  Lord,  holy  and  true, 
dost  thou  not  avenge  our  blood  on  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  ? 
(Bev.  vi.  10).  God  hath  designs  of  patience  above  the  world,  above 
the  unsinning  angels,  arid  perfectly  renewed  spirits  in  glory.  The 
greatest  created  long-suJGFenng  is  infinitely  disproportioned  to  the  Di- 
vine :  fire  from  heaven  would  have  been  showered  down  before  the 
greatest  part  of  a  day  were  spent,  if  a  created  patience  had  the  con- 
duct of  the  world,  though  that  creature  were  possessed  with  the  spirit 
of  patience,  extracted  from  all  the  creatures  which  are  in  heaven,  or 
are,  or  ever  were  upon  the  earth.  Methinks  Moses  intimates  this ;  for 
as  soon  as  God  had  passed  by,  proclaiming  his  name  gracious  and 
long  suffering,  as  soon  as  ever  Moses  had  paid  his  adoration,  he  falls 
to  praying  that  God  would  go  with  the  Israelites ;  "  For  it  is  a  stiflF- 
neckeS.  people"  (Exod.  xxxiv.  8,  9).  What  an  argument  is  here  for 
God  to  go  along  with  them  1  he  might  rather,  since  he  had  heard 
him  but  just  before  say  "he  would  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty," 
desire  God  to  stand  rarther  off  from  them,  for  fear  the  fire  of  bis 
wrath  should  burst  out  from  him,  to  bum  them  as  he  did  the  Sodom- 
ites. But  he  considers,  that  as  none  but  God  had  such  anger  to 
destroy  them,  so  none  but  God  had  such  a  patience  to  bear  with 
them ;  it  is  as  much  as  if  he  should  have  said.  Lord !  if  thou  shouldest 
send  the  most  tender-hearted  angel  in  heaven  to  have  the  guidance 
of  this  people,  they  would  be  a  lost  people ;  a  period  will  quickly 
be  set  to  their  lives,  no  created  strength  can  restrain  its  power  from 
crushing  such  a  stiff-necked  people;  flesh  and  blood  cannot  bear 
them,  nor  any  created  spirit  of  a  greater  might. 

(1.)  Consider  the  greatness  of  the  provocations.  No  light  matter, 
but  actions  of  a  great  defiance :  what  is  the  practical  language  of 
most  in  the  world,  but  that  of  Pharoah  ?  "  Who  is  the  Lord,  that  I 
should  obey  him  ?"  How  many  questions  his  being,  and  more  his 
authority  ?  What  blasphemies  of  him,  what  reproaches  of  his  Ma- 
jesty !  Men  "  drinking  up  iniquity  like  water,  and  with  a  haste 
and  ardency  "  rushing  into  sin,  as  the  horse  into  the  battle."    What 
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IS  there  in  the  reasonable  creature,  that  hath  the  q^uickest  capacity 
and  the  deepest  obligation  to  serve  him,  but  opposition  and  enmity, 
a  slight  of  him  in  everything,  yea,  the  services  most  seriously  pcr^ 
formed,  unsuited  to  the  royalty  and  purity  of  so  great  a  Being  r  such 
provocations  as  dare  him  to  his  face,  that  are  a  burden  to  so  right- 
eous a  Judge,  and  so  great  a  lover  of  the  authority  and  majesty  6f 
his  laws ;  that  were  there  but  a  spark  of  anger  in  him,  it  is  a  wonder 
it  doth  not  show  itself  When  he  is  invaded  in  all  his  attributes,  it 
is  astonishing  that  this  single  one  of  patience  and  meekness  should 
withstand  the  assault  of  all  the  rest  of  his  perfections ;  his  being, 
which  is  attacked  by  sin,  speaks  for  vengeance ;  his  justice  cannot 
be  imagined  to  stand  silent  without  charging  the  sinner.  His  holi- 
ness cannot  but  encourage  his  justice  to  urge  its  pleas,  and  be  an  ad- 
vocate for  it  His  omniscience  proves  the  truth  of  all  the  charge, 
and  his  abused  mercy  hath  little  encouragement  to  make  opposition 
to  the  indictment;  nothing  but  patience  stands  in  the  gap  to  keep 
off  the  arrest  of  judgment  from  tne  sinner. 

(2.)  His  patience  is  manifest,  if  you  consider  the  multitudes  of  these 
provocations.  Every  man  hath  sin  enough  in  a  day  to  make  him 
stand  amazed  at  Divine  patience,  and  to  call  it,  as  well  as  the  aposde 
did,  "  all  long-suffering  (1  Tim.  i.  16).  How  few  duties  of  a  per- 
fectly right  stamp  are  performed  I  What  unworthy  considerations 
mix  themselves,  like  dross,  with  our  purest  and  sincerest  gold  I  How 
more  numerous  are  the  respects  of  the  worshippers  of  him  to  them- 
selves, than  unto  him  1  How  many  services  are  paid  him,  not  out 
of  love  to  him,  but  because  he  should  do  us  no  hurt,  and  some  ser- 
vice ;  when  we  do  not  so  much  design  to  please  him,  as  to  please 
ourselves  by  expectations  of  a  reward  from  him  I  What  master 
would  endure  a  servant  that  endeavored  to  please  him,  only  because 
he  should  not  kill  him  ?  Is  that  former  charge  of  God  upon  the  old 
world  yet  out  of  date,  "  That  the  imagination  of  the  tnoughts  of 
the  heart  of  man  was  only  evil,  and  that  continually  ?"  (Gen.  vi  5.) 
Was  not  the  new  world  as  chargeable  with  it  as  the  old  ?  Certainly 
it  was  (Gen.  viii.  21) ;  and  is  of  as  much  force  this  very  minute  as 
it  was  then.  How  many  are  the  sins  against  knowledge,  as  well  as 
those  of  ignorance ;  presumptuous  sins,  as  well  as  those  of  infirmity ! 
How  numerous  those  of  omission  and  commission  I  It  is  above  the 
reach  of  any  man's  understanding  to  conceive  all  the  blasphemies, 
oaths,  thefts,  adulteries,  murders,  oppressions,  contempt  of  religion. 
the  open  idolatries  of  Turks  and  neathens,  jthe  more  spiritual  and 
refined  idolatries  of  others.**  Add  to  those,  the  ingratitude  of  those 
that  profess  his  name,  their  pride,  earthliness,  carelessness,  sluggish- 
ness to  Divine  duties,  and  in  every  one  of  those  a  multitude  of 
provocations ;  the  whole  man  being  engaged  in  every  sin,  the  under* 
standing  contriving  it,  the  will  embracing  it,  the  affections  comply- 
ing with  it,  and  all  the  members  of  the  body  instruments  in  the 
acting  the  unrighteousness  of  it ;  every  one  of  these  faculties  be- 
stowed upon  men  by  him,  are  armed  against  him  in  every  act :  and 
in  every  employment  of  them  there  is  a  distinct  provocation,  though 
centred  in  one  sinful  end  and  object    What  are  the  offences  all  me 
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men  of  the  world  receive  from  their  fellow-creatures,  to  the  injuries 
God  receives  from  men,  but  as  a  small  dust  of  earth  to  the  whole 
mass  of  earth  and  heaven  too?  What  multitades  of  sins  is  one 
prof^e  wretch  guilty  of  in  the  space  of  twenty,  forty,  fifty  years  ? 
mo  oan  compute  the  vast  number  of  his  transgressions,  from  the 
first  use  of  reason  to  the  time  of  the  separation  of  his  soul  from  his 
body,  from  his  entrance  into  the  world  to  his  exit?  What  are 
those,  to  those  of  a  whole  village  of  the  like  inhabitants  ?  What 
are  those,  to  those  of  a  great  city  ?  Who  can  number  up  all  the 
foul-mouthed  oaths,  the  beastly  excess,  the  goatish  uncleanness,  com- 
niittod  in  the  space  of  a  day,  year,  twenty  years  in  this  city,  much 
less  in  the  whole  nation,  least  of  all,  in  the  whole  world  ?  W  ere  it 
no  more  than  the  common  idolatry  of  former  ages,  when  the  whole 
world  turned  their  backs  upon  their  Creator,  and  passed  him  by  to 
sue  to  a  creature,  a  stodc  or  stone^  or  a  degraded  spirit  ?  How  pro- 
voking woidd  it  be  to  a  prince  to  see  a  whole  city  under  his  domin- 
ion deny  him  a  respect,  and  pay  it  to  his  scullion,  or  the  common 
QXBoutioner  he  employs !  Add  to  this  the  unjust  invasion  of  kings, 
the  oppressions'exercised  upon  men,  all  the  private  and  public  sins 
that  have  been  in  the  world  ever  since  it  began.  The  Gentiles  were 
described  by  the  apostle  (Eom.  i.  29 — 31),  in  a  black  character, 
"  They^were  haters  of  God ;"  yet  how  did  the  "riches  of  his  pa- 
tience preserve  multitudes  of  such  disingenuous  persons,  and  how 
"  many  millions  of  such  haters  of  him"  breathe  every  day  in  his 
air,  and  are  maintained  by  his  bounty,  have  their  tables  spread,  and 
their  cups  filled  to  the  bnm,  and  that,  too,  in  the  midst  of  reiterated 
belchings  of  their  enmity  against  him  ?  All  are  under  sufficient 
provocations  of  him  to  the  highest  indignation.  The  presiding 
angels  over  nations  could  not  forbear,  in  love  and  honor  to  their 
governor,  to  arm  themselves  to  the  destruction  of  their  several 
charges,  if  Divine  patience  did  not  set  them  a  pattern,  and  their 
obedience  incline  them  to  expect  his  orders,  before  they  act  what 
their  zeal  would  prompt  them  to.  The  devils  would  be  glad  of  a 
commission  to  destroy  the  world,  but  that  his  patience  puts  a  stop 
to  their  fury,  as  well  as  his  own  justice. 

(3.)  Consider  the  long  time  of  this  patience.  He  spread  out  his 
hands  "  all  the  day"  to  a  rebellious  world  fisa.  Ixv.  2).  All  men's 
day,  all  God's  day,  which  is  a  "  thousana  years,''  he  hath  borne 
with  the  gross  of  mankind,  with  all  the  nations  of  the  world  in  a 
long  succession  of  ages,  for  five  thousand  years  and  upwards  already, 
and  will  bear  with  them  till  the  time  comes  for  the  world's  dissolu- 
tion. He  hath  suffered  the  monstrous  acts  of  men,  and  endured  the 
contradictions  of  a  sinful  world  against  himself,  from  the  first  sin  of 
Adam,  to  the  last  committed  this  minute.  The  line  of  his  patience 
hath  run  along  with  the  duration  of  the  world  to  this  day;  and  there 
is  not  any  one  of  Adam's  posterity  but  hath  been  expensive  to  him, 
and  partaken  of  the  riches  of  it. 

(4.)  All  these  he  bears  when  he  hath  a  sense  of  them.  He  sees 
every  day  the  roll  and  catalogue  of  sin  increasing ;  he  hath  a  distinct 
view  of  every  one,  from  the  sin  of  Adam  to  the  last  filled  up  in  hia 
omniscience ;  and  yet  gives  no  order  for  the  arrest  of  the  world.   He 
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knows  men  fitted  for  destruction ;  all  the  instants  he  exerciseth  lomg' 
Buffering  towards  them,  which  makes  the  apostle  call  it  not  simpfy 
longssuffering,  without  the  addition  of  .loiAij,  "  much  long-suflFering" 
(Bom.  ix.  23).  There  is  not  a  grain  in  the  whole  maas  of  sin,  that 
he  hath  not  a  distinct  knowledge  of,  and  of  the  quality  of  it  He 
perfectly  understands  the  greatness  of  his  own  majesty  that  is  vili- 
fied, and  the  nature  of  the  offence  that  doth  disparage  him.  He  is 
solicited  by  his  justice,  directed  by  his  omniscience,  and  armed  with 
judgments  to  vindicate  himself  but  his  arm  is  restrained  by  patienoa 
To  conclude :  no  indignity  is  hid  from  him,  no  iniquity  is  beloved  by 
him  ;  the  hatred  of  their  sinfulness  is  infinite,  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  malice  is  exact.  The  subsisting  of  the  world  under  such  weighty 
provocations,  so  numerous,  so  long  time,  and  with  his  full  sense 
of  every  one  of  them,  is  an  evidence  of  such  a  "  forbearance  and 
long-suffering,"  that  the  addition  of  riches  which  the  apostle  puts 
to  it  (Rom.  ii.  4),  labors  with  an  insufficiency  clearly  to  display  it. 

rn.  Why  God  doth  exercise  so  much  patience. 

1,  To  show  himself  appeasable.  God  did  not  declare  by  his  pa- 
tience to  former  ages,  or  anv  age,  that  he  was  appeased  with  them, 
or  that  they  were  in  his  mvor;  but  that  he  was  appeasable,  that 
he  was  not  an  implacable  enemy,  but  that  they  might  find  him 
favorable  to  them,  if  they  did  seek  after  him.  The  continuance 
of  the  world  by  patience,  and  the  bestowing  many  mercies  by 
goodness,  were  not  a  natural  revelation  of  the  manner  how  he 
would  be  appeased :  that  was  made  known  only  by  the  prophets, 
and  after  the  coming  of  Christ  by  the  apostles;  and  had  indeed 
been  intelligible  in  some  sort  to  the  whole  world,  had  there  been 
a  £iithfulness  in  Adam's  posterity,  to  transmit  the  tradition  of  the 
dfist  promise  to  succeeding  generations.  Had  not  the  knowledge 
of  that  died  by  their  carelessness  and  neglect,  it  had  been  easy 
to  tell  the  reason  of  God's  patience  to  be  in  order  to  the  exhibition 
of  the  "  Seed  of  the  woman  to  bruise  the  serpent's  head."  They 
could  not  but  naturally  know  themselves  sinners,  and  worthy  of 
death ;  they  might,  by  easy  reflections  upon  themselves,  collect  that 
they  were  not  in  that  comely  and  harmonious  posture  now,  as  they 
were  when  God  first  wrought  them  with  his  own  finger,  and  placed 
them  as  his  lieutenants  in  the  world ;  they  knew  they  did  grievously 
offend  him  ;  this  they  were  taught  by  the  sprinklings  of  his  judg- 
ments among  them  sometimes.  And  since  he  did  not  utterly  root 
up  mankind,  his  sparing  patience  was  a  prologue  of  some  further 
fevors,  or  pardoning  grace  to  be  displayed  to  the  world  by  some 
methods  of  God  yet  unknown  to  them.  Though  the  earth  was 
something  impaired  by  the  curse  after  the  fall,  yet  the  main  pUlara 
of  it  stood ;  the  state  of  the  natural  motions  of  the  creature  was  not 
changed ;  the  heavens  remained  in  the  same  posture  wherein  they 
were  created ;  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  other  heavenly  bodies,  con- 
tinued their  usefulness  and  refreshing  influences  to  man. 

The  heavens  did  still  "  declare  the  glory  of  God,  day  unto  day" 
did  "  utter  speech ;  their  line  is  gone  throughout  all  the  earth,  and 
their  words  to  the  end  of  the  world"  (Ps.  xix.  1 — 4)  :  which  declared 
God  to  be  willing  to  do  good  to  his  creatures,  and  were  as  so  many 
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legible  letters  or  rudiments,  wbereby  tbey  migbt  read  his  patience, 
and  that  a  fttrther  design  of  favor  to  the  world  lay  hid  in  that  pa- 
tience. Paul  applies  this  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  (^m.  x. 
18) :  "  Have  they  not  heard  the  word  of  God  ?  yes,  verily,  their 
sound  went  into  all  the  earth,  and  their  words  unto  the  end  of  the 
world."  Redeeming  grace  could  not  be  spelled  out  by  them  in  a 
clear  notion,  but*yet  they  did  declare  that  which  is  the  foundation 
of  gospel  mercy.     Were  not  God  patient,  there  were  no  room  for  a 

fospel  mercy,  so  that  the  heavens  declare  the  gospel,  not  formally, 
ut  fundamentally,  in  declaring  the  long-sufFering  of  God,  without 
which  no  gospel  had  been  framed,  or  could  have  been  expected. 
They  coula  not  but  read  in  those  things  favorable  inclinations  to- 
wards them :  and  though  they  could  not  be  ignorant  that  they  de- 
served a  mark  of  justice,  yet  seeing  themselves  supported  by  God, 
and  beholding  the  regular  motions  of  the  heavens  from  day  to  day, 
and  the  revolutions  of  the  seasons  of  the  year,  the  natural  conclu- 
sions they  might  draw  froni  thence  was,  that  God  was  placable ; 
since  he  behaved  himself  more  as  a  tender  friend,  that  had  no  mind 
to  be  at  war  with  them,  than  an  enraged  enemy.  The  good  things 
which  he  gave  them,  and  the  patience  whereby  he  spared  them, 
were  no  arguments  of  an  implacable  disposition ;  and,  therefore,  of 
a  disposition  willing  to  be  appeased.  Tnis  is  clearly  the  design  of 
the  apostle's  arguing  with  the  Lystrians,  when  they  would  have  of- 
fered sacrifices  to  Paul  (Acts,  xiv.  17).  When  God  "  suffered  all  na- 
tions to  walk  in  their  own  ways,  he  did  not  leave  himself  without 
witness,  giving  rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitful  seasons."  What  were 
those  witnesses  of?  not  only  of  the  being  of  a  God,  by  their  readi- 
ness to  sacrifice  to  those  that  were  not  gods,  only  supposed  to  be  so 
in  their  false  imaginations ;  but  witnesses  to  the  tenderness  of  God, 
that  he  had  no  mind  to  be  severe  with  his  creatures,  but  would 
allure  them  by  ways  of  goodness.  Had  not  God's  patience  tended 
to  this  end,  to  bring  the  world  under  another  dispensation,  the 
apostle's  arguing  from  it  had  not  been  suitable  to  his  design,  which 
seems  to  be  a  hindering  the  sacrifices  they  intended  for  them,  and  a 
drawing  them  to  embrace  the  gospel,  and  therefore  preparing  the 
way  to  it,  by  speaking  of  the  patience  and  goodness  of  God  to  Siem, 
as  an  unquestionable  testimony  of  the  reconcilableness  of  good'to 
them,  by  some  Sacrifice  which  was  represented  under  the  common 
notion  of  sacrifices.?  These  things  were  not  witnesses  of  Christ,  or 
syllables  whereby  they  could  spell  out  the  redeeming  person ;  but 
witnesses  that  God  was  placable  in  his  own  nature.  When  man 
abused  those  noble  faculties  God  had  given  him,  and  diverted  them 
from  the  use  and  service  God  intended  them  for,  God  might  have 
stripped  man  of  them  the  first  time  that  he  misemployed  them ;  and 
it  would  have  seemed  most  agreeable  to  his  wisdom  and  justice,  not 
to  suffer  himself  to  be  abused,  and  the  world  to  go  contrary  to  its 
natural  end.  But  since  he  did  not  level  the  world  with  its  first 
nothing,  but  healed  the  world  so  favorably,  it  was  evident  that  his 
patience  pointed  the  world  to  a  ftirther  design  of  mercy  and  good- 
ness in  him.    To  imagine  that  God  had  no  other  design  in  bis  long* 
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Buffeting  but  that  of  vengeance,  had  been  a  notion  unsuitable  to  thi 

foodnees  and  wisdom  of  God  He  would  never  have  pretended 
imaelf  to  be  a  friend,  if  he  had  harbored  nothing  but  enmity  in  his 
heart  against  them.  It  had  been  far  from  his  goodness  to  give  than 
a  cause  to  suspect  such  a  design  in  him,  as  his  patience  certainly  did, 
had  he  not  intended  it.  Had  he  preserved  men  only  for  punishment, 
it  is  more  like  he  would  have  treated  men  as  princes  do  those  they 
reserve  for  the  axe  or  halter,  give  them  only  things  necessary  to  up- 
hold their  lives  till  the  day  of  execution,  and  not  have  bestowed 
upon  them  so  many  good  tnings  to  make  their  lives  delightful  to 
them,  nor  have  furnished  them  with  so  many  excellent  means  to 
please  their  senses,  and  recreate  their  minds ;  it  had  been  a  mocking 
of  them  to  treat  them  at  that  rate,  if  nothing  but  punishment  had 
been  intended  towards  them.  K  the  end  oif  it,  to  lead  men  to  re* 
pentance,  were  easUy  intelligible  by  them,  as  the  apostle  intimates 
(Bom.  ii.  4V— which  is  to  be  Unked  with  the  former  chapter,  a  dis- 
course of  tne  Gentiles:  "Not  knowing,"  saith  he,  " that  the  riches 
of  his  forbearance  and  goodness  leads  thee  to  repentance" — ^it  also 
gives  them  some  ground  to  hope  for  pardon.  For  what  other  aigu* 
ment  can  more  induce  to  repentance  than  an  expectation  of  mercy 
upon  a  relenting,  and  acknowledging  the  crime?  Without  a  design 
ox  pardoning  grace,  his  patience  would  have  been  in  a  great  mea- 
sure exercised  in  vain :  ror  by  mere  patience  God  is  not  reconciled 
to  a  sinner,  no  more  than  a  prince  to  a  rebel,  by  bearing  with  him. 
Nor  can  a  sinner  conclude  himBclf  in  the  fevor  oi  God,  no  more  than 
«  rebel  can  conclude  himself  in  the  favor  of  his  prince ;  only,  this 
he  may  conclude,  that  there  is  some  hopes  he  may  have  the  grant 
of  a  pardon,  since  he  hath  time  to  sue  it  out  And  so  much  did  the 
patience  ^of  God  naturally  signify  that  he  was  of  a  reconcilable  tem- 
per, and  was  williog  men  should  sue  out  tixeir  pardon  upon  repents 
once;  otherwise,  he  might  have  magnified  his  justice,  and  conr 
demiled  men  by  the  law  of  works. 

(2.)  He  therefore  exercised  so  much  patience  to  wait  &r  men's 
repentance.  All  the  notices  and  warnings  -that  God  gives  men,  of 
either  public  or  personal  calamities,  is  a  continual  invitation  io  re* 
pentance.  This  was  the-  common  interpretation  the  heathens  made 
of  extraordinary  presages  and  prodigies,  which  showed  as  well  the 
delays  as  the  approaches  of  judgments.  What  other  notion  but  thia^ 
that  those  warnings  of  judgments  witness  a  slowness  to  anger,  and  a 
willingness  to  turn  his  arrows  another  way,  should  move  them  to 
multiply  sacrifices,,  go  weeping  to  their  temples,  sound  out  prayers 
to  their  gods^  and  show  all  those  other  testimonies  of  a  r^entance 
which  their  blind  understandings  hit  upon  ?  If  a  prince  should 
sometimes  in  a  light  and  gentle  manner  punish  a  criminal,'  and  then 
relax  it,  and  show  him  much  kindness,  and  afterwards  inflict  upon 
him  another  kind  of  punishment  as  light  as  the  former,  and  leats  tnan 
was  due  to  his  crime,  what  could  the  male&ctor  suspect  by  such  a 
way  of  proceeding,  but  that  the  prince,  by  those  gently-repeated 
chastisements,  had  a  mind  to  move  him  to  a  regret  for  his  crime  ?4 
And  what  other  thoughts  could  men  naturally  hav^e  cf  God's  con* 

4  Amyraldua.  Moral  Tom.  ^I  p.  1S6. 
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duct,  that  lie  should  warn  them  of  great  judgments,  send  light 
afflictions,  wUch  are  testimonies  rather  of  a  patience  than  of  a  severe 
wrath,  but  that  it  was  intended  to  move  them  to  a  relenting,  and  a 
breaking  oflF  their  sins  by  working  righteousness  ?  Though  Divine 
patience  does*  not,  in  the  event,  induce  men  to  repentance,  yet  the 
natural  tendency  of  such  a  treatment  is  to  mollify  men's  hearts,  to 
overcome  their  obstinacy ;  and  no  man  hath  any  reason  to  judge 
otherwise  of  such  a  proceeding.  The  "  long-suflfering  of  God  is  sal- 
ration."  saith  Peter  (2  Pet  iii.  15),  i.  e.  hath  a  tendency  to  salvation, 
in  its  being  a  solicitation  of  men  to  the  means  of  it ;  for  the  apostle 
cites  Paul  for  the  confirmation  of  it, — "  Even  as  our  beloved  brother, 
Paul,  hath  written  unto  you,"  which  must  refer  to  Rom,  ii.  4 :  "it 
leads  to  repentance,"  <Jy««,  it  conducts,  which  is  more  than  barely  to 
invite;  it  aoth,  as  it  were,  take  us  by  the  hand,  and  point  us  to  the 
WW  wherein  we  should  go ;  and  for  this  end  it  was  exercised,  not 
only  towards  the  Jews,  but  towards  the  Gentiles,  not  only  towards 
those  that  are  within  the  pale  of  the  church,  and  under  the  dews  of 
the  gospel,  but  to  those  that  are  in  darkness,  and  in  the  shadow  of 
death ;  for  this  discourse  of  the  apostle  was  but  an  inference  from 
what  he  had  treated  of  in  the  first  chapter  concerning  the  idolatry 
and  ingratitude  of  the  Gentiles ;  since  the  Gentiles  were  to  be  pun- 
ished for  the  abuse  of  it  as  well  as  the  Jews,  as  he  intimates,  ver.  9. 
It  is  plain  that  his  patience,  which  is  exercised  towards  the  idol- 
atrous Gentiles,  was  to  allure  them  to  repentance  as  well  as  others ; 
and  it  was  a  sufficient  motive  in  itself  to  persuade  them  to  a  change 
of  their  vile  and  gross  acts,  to  such  as  were  morally  good :  and  there 
was  enough  in  God's  dealing  with  them,  and  in  that  light  they  had 
to  engage  them  to  a  better  course  than  what  they  usually  walked  in ; 
and  though  men  do  abuse  God's  long-suffering,  to  encourage  their 
impenitence,  and  persistme  in  their  crimes,  jret  that  thev  cannot 
reasonably  imagine  that  to  be  the  end  of  God  is  evident ;  their  own 

fripes  of  conscience  would  acquaint  them  that  it  is  otherwise.  Thev 
now  that  conscience  is  a  brinciple  that  God  hath  ^iven  them,  as  well 
as  understanding,  and  will,  and  other  faculties ;  mat  God  doth  not 
approve  of  that  which  the  voice  of  their  own  consciences,  and  of 
the  consciences  of  all  men  under  natural  light,  are  utterly  against : 
and  if  there  were  really,  in  this  forbearance  of  Grod,  an  approbation 
of  men's  crimes,  conscience  could  not,  frequently  and  universally  in 
all  men,  check  them  for  them.  What  authority  could  conscience 
have  to  do  it?  But  this  it  doth  in  all  men :  as  the  apostle  (Rom.  i. 
22),  **  They  know  the  judgnient  of  God,  that  those  that  do  such 
thmgs,"  which  he  had  mentioned  before,  "  are  worthy  of  death." 
In  this  thing  the  consciences  6i  all  men  cannot  err :  they  could  not, 
therefore,  conclude  from  hence  God's  approbation  of  their  iniqui- 
ties, but  his  desire  that  their  hearts  should  oe  touched  with  a  repent- 
ance for  them«  The  "  sin  of  Ephraim  is  hid"  (Hos,  xiiL  12,  13) ;  i.  e, 
God  doth  not  presently  take  notice  of  it,  to  order  punishment ;  he 
lays  it  in  a  secret  place  from  the  eye  of  his  justice,  that  Ephraim 
might  not  be  his  unwise  son,  and  '*  stay  long  in  the  place  of  the 
breaking  forth  of  children  ;*'  t.  e,  that  he  should  speedilv  reclaim 
himself  and  not  continue  in  the  way  of  destruction.    Goa  hath  no 
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need  to  abuse  any ;  he  doth  not  lie  to  the  sons  of  men ;  if  he  would 
have  men  perish  he  could  easily  destroy  them,  and  have  done  it 
long  ago :  he  did  not  leave  the  woman  Jezebel  in  being,  nor  length- 
ened out  her  time,  but  as  a  space  to  repent  (Rev.  ii.  21),  that  she 
might  reflect  upon  her  wajs,  and  devote  herself  seriously  to  his  ser- 
vice, and  her  own  happiness.  His  patience  stands  between  the 
ofiendifiig  creature  and  eternal  misery  a  long  time,  that  men  might 
not  foolishly  throw  away  their  souls,  and  be  damned  for  their  im- 
penitency ;  by  this  he  sliows  himself  ready  to  receive  men  to  mercy 
upon  their  return.  To  what  purpose  doth  he  invite  men  to  repent- 
ance, if  he  intended  to  deceive  them,  and  damn  them  after  they 
repent  ? 

3.  Jle  doth  exercise  patience  for  the  propagation  of  mankind.  K 
God  punished  every  sin  presently,  there  would  not  only  be  a  period 
put  to  churches,  but  to  the  world ;  without  patience,  Adam  had  sunk 
mto  eternal  anguish  the  first  moment  of  his  provocation,  and  the 
whole  world  of  mankind,  in  his  loins,  had  perished  with  him,  and 
never  seen  the  light.  K  this  perfection  had  not  interposed  after  the 
first  sin,  God  had  lost  his  end  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  which  he 
"  created  not  in  vain,  but  formed  it  to  be  inhabited"  (Isa.  xlv.  18). 
It  had  been  inconsistent  with  the  wisdom  of  God  to  make  a  world 
to  be  inhabited,  and  destroy  it  upon  sin,  when  it  had  but  two  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  in  it ;  the  reason  of  his  making  this  earth  had  oeen 
insignificant ;  he  had  not  had  any  upon  earth  to  glorify  him,  without 
erecting  another  world,  which  might  have  proved  as  sinful  and  as 
quickly  wicked  as  this ;  God  should  have  always  been  pulling  down 
down  and  rearing  up,  creating  and  annihilating ;  one  world  would 
have  come  after  another,  as  wave  after  wave  ia  the  sea.  His  patience 
stepped  in  to  support  the  honor  of  God,  and  the  continuance  of  men, 
without  which  one  had  been  in  part  impaired,  and  the  other  totally 
lost. 

4.  He  doth  exercise  patience  for  the  continuance  of  the  church. 
If  he  be  not  patient  toward  sinnei's,  what  stock  would  there  be  for 
believers  to  spring  up  from?  He  bears  with  the  provoking  carriage 
of  men,  evil  men,  because  out  of  theii:  loins  he  intends  to  extract 
others,  which  he  will  form  for  the  glory  of  his  grace.  He  hath  some 
unborn  that  belong  to  the  election  of  grace,  which  are  to  be  the  seed 
of  the  worst  of  men ;  Jeroboam,  the  chief  incendiary  of  the  Israelites 
to  idolatry,  had  an  Abijah,  in  whom  was  found  "some  good  thing 
towards  the  Lord  God  of  Israel"  (1  Kings,  xiv.  13).  Had  Ahaz  been 
snapped  in  the  first  act  of  his  wickedness,  the  Israelites  had  wanted 
so  good  a  prince  and  so  good  a  man  as  Hezekiah,  a  branch  of  that 
wicked  predecessor.  What  gardenei*  cuts  off  the  thorns  fiom  the 
rose-brush  till  he  hath  gathered  the  roses?  and  men  do  not  use  to 
burn  all  the  crab-tree,  but  preserve  a  stock  to  engraft  some  sweet 
fruit  upon.  There  could  not  have  been  a  saint  in  the  earth,  nor, 
consequently,  in  heaven,  had  it  not  been  for  this  perfection :  he  did 
not  destroy  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  that  he  might  keep  up  a 
church  among  them,  and  not  extinguish  the  whole  seed  that  were 
heirs  of  the  promises  and  covenant  made  with  Abraham.  Had  Gt>d 
punished  men  f  >r  their  sins  as  soon  as  they  had  been  committed, 
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none  would  have  lived  to  have  been  better,  none  could  have  con- 
tinued in  the  world  to  honor  him  by  their  virtues.  Manasseh  had 
never  been  a  convert,  and  many  brutish  men  had  never  been  changed 
jfrom  beasts  to  angels,  to  praise  and  acknowledge  their  Creator.  Had 
Peter  received  his  due  recompense  upon  the  denial  of  his  Master,  he 
had  never  been  a  martyr  for  him ;  nor  had  Paul  been  a  preacher  of 
the  gospel ;  nor  any  else :  and  so  the  gospel  had  not  shmed  in  any 
par^  of  the  world.  No  seed  would  have  oeen  brought  into  Christ  ; 
Chipst  is  beholding  immediately  to  this  attribute  for  all  the  seed  he 
hath  in  the  world :  it  is  for  his  name's  sake  that  he  doth  defer  his 
anger ;  and  for  his  praise  that  he  doth  refrain  from  "  cutting  us  off" 

rxlviii.  9) :  and  in  the  next  chapter  follows  a  prophecy  of  Christ, 
overthrow  mankind  for  sin,  were  to  prevent  the  spreading  a 
church  in  the  world :  a  woman  that  is  guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  and 
lies  under  a  condemning  sentence,  is  reprieved  from  execution  for 
her  being  with  child ;  it  is  for  the  child^s  sake  the  woman  is  respited, 
not  for  her  own :  it  is  for  the  elect's  sake,  in  the  loins  of  transgressors, 
that  they  are  a  long  time  spared,  and  not  for  their  own  (Isa.  Ixv. 
8):  "As  the  new  wine  is  found  in  a  cluster,  and  one  saith,  De- 
stroy it  not,  for  a  blessing  is  in  it,  so  will  I  do  for  my  servants'  sakes, 
that  I  may  not  destroy  them  all ;"  as  a  husbandman  spares  a  vine  for 
some  good  clusters  in  it.  He  had  spoke  of  vengeance  before,  yet 
he  would  teserve  some  from  whom  he  would  bring  forth  those  that 
,8hould  be  "  inheritors  of  his  mountains,"  that  he  might  make  up  hia 
churcih  of  Judea;  Jerusalem  being  a  mountainous  place,  and  the  type 
of  the  church  in  aU  ages.  What  is  the  reason  he  doth  not  level  his 
thunder  at  the  heads  of  those  for  whose  destruction  he  receives  so 
manv  petitions  from  the  "souls  under  the  altar?"  (Kev.  vi.  9,  10). 
Because  God  had  others  to  write  a  testimony  for  him  in  their  own 
blood,  and  perhaps  out  of  the  loins  of  those  for  whom  vengeance 
was  so  earnestly  supplicated ;  and  God,  as  the  master  of  a  vessel, 
lies  patiently  at  anchor,  till  the  last  passenger  he  expects  be  taken  in.' 
5.  For  the  sake  of  his  church  he  is  patient  to  wicked  men.  The 
tares  are  patiently  endured  till  the  harvest,  for  fear  in  the  plucking 
up  the  one,  there  might  be  some  prejudice  done  to  the  other.  Upon 
this  account  he  spares  some,  who  are  worse  than,  others  whom  he 
crusheth  by  signal  judgments :  the  Jews  had  committed  sins  worse 
than  Sodom,  for  the  confirmation  of  which  we  have  God's  oath 
(Ezek.  xvi.  48);  and  more  by  half  than  Samaria,  or  the  ten  tribes 
had  done  (ver  51):  yet  God  spared  the  Jews,  though  he  destroyed 
the  Sodomites.  W  hat  was  the  reason,  but  a  larger  remnant  of  right- 
eous persons,  more  clusters  of  good  grapes,  were  found  among  them 
than  grew  in  Sodom  ?  (Isa.  i.  9).  A  few  more  ijghteous  in  Sodom  had 
damped  the  fire  and  brimstone  designed  for  that  place,  and  a  "rem- 
nant of  such  in  Judea"  was  a  bar  to  that  fierceness  of  anger,  which 
otherwise  would  have  quickly  consumed  them.  Had  there  been  but 
"  ten  righteous  in  Sodom,"  Divine  patience  had  still  bound  the  arms 
of  Justice,  that  it  should  not  have  prepared  its  brimstone,  notwith- 
standing the  clamor  of  the  sins  of  the  multitude.  Judea  was  ripe 
for  the  sickle,  but  God  would  put  a  lock  upon  the  torrent  of  nis  x 

r  Smith  on  the  Creed,  p.  404. 
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judgments,  tliat  they  should  not  flow  down  upon  that  wicked  j.Iaoe,'' 
to  make  them  a  desolation  and  a  curse,  as  lon^  as  tender-hearted 
Josiah  lived,  "  who  had  humbled  himself"  at  the  threatening,  and 
wept  before  the  Lord  (1  Kings,  xxii.  19,  20).  Sometimes  he  bears 
with  wicked  men,  that  they  might  exercise  the  patience  of  the  saints 
(Rev.  xiv.  12):  the  whole  time  of  the  "forbearance  of  antichrist"  in 
all  his  intrusions  into  the  temple  of  God,  itivasions  of  the  rights  of 
Qod,  usurpations  of  the  office  of  Christ,  and  besmearing  himself  with 
the  Jdood  of  the  saints,  was  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  patience. 
God  is  patient  towards  the  wicked,  that  by  their  means  he  might  try 
the  righteous.  He  bums  not  the  wisp  till  he  hath  scoured  his  ves* 
sels ;  nor  lays  by  the  hammer,  till  he  hath  formed  some  of  his  matter 
into  an  excellent  fashion.  He  useth  the  worst  men  as  rods  to  correct 
his  people,  before  he  sweeps  the  twigs  out  of  his  house.  God  some- 
times uses  the  thorns  of  the  world,  as  a  hedge  to  secure  his  church, 
sometimes  as  instruments  to  try  and  exercise  it.  Howsoever  he  useth 
them,  whether  for  security  or  trial,  he  is  patient  to  them  for  his 
church's  advantage. 

6.  When  men  are  not  brought  to  repentance  by  his  patience,  he 
doth  longer  exercise  it,  to  manifest  the  equity  of  his  future  justice 
upon  them.  As  wisdom  is  justified  by  her  obedient  children,  so  is 
justice  justified  by  the  rebels  against  patience ;  the  contempt  of  the 
latter  is  the  justification  of  the  former.  The  "  apostles  were  unto 
God  a  sweet  savor  of  Christ  in  them  that  perish,"  as  well  as  in 
them  that  were  saved  by  the  acceptation  of  their  message  (2  Cor.  ii 
15).  Both  are  fragrant  to  God ;  his  mercy  is  glorified  by  the  one's 
acceptance  of  it,  and  his  justice  freed  from  any  charge  against  it  by 
the  other's  refusal.  The  cause  of  men's  ruin  cannot  be  laid  upon 
^od,  who  provided  means  for  their  salvation,  and  solicited  their 
compliance  with  him.  What  reason  can  they  have  to  charge  the 
Judge  with  any  wrong  to  them,  who  reject  tne  tenders  he  makes^ 
and  who  hath  forborne  them  with  so  much  patience,  when  he  might 
have  censured  them  by  his  righteous  justice,  upon  the  first  crime 
they  committed,  or  the  first  refusal  of  his  gracious  offers?  "  Qvanio 
Dei  magis  judicium  tardum  est  tanto  vmgia  justumJ^^  After  the  despis- 
ing of  patience,  tjaere  can  be  no  suspicion  of  an  irregularity  in  the 
acts  of  justice.  Man  hath  no  reason  to  fall  foul  in  his  charge  upon 
GK)d,  if  he  were  punished  for  his  own  sin,  considering  the  dignity 
of  the  injured  person,  and  the  meanness  of  himself  the  offender;  but 
his  wrath  is  more  justified  when  it  is  poured  out  upon  those  whom 
he  hath  endured  with  much  long-suffering.  There  is  no  plea  against 
the  shooting  of  his  arrows  into  those,  for  whom  this  voice  hath  been 
loud,  and  his  arms  opgn  for  their  return.  As  patience,  while  it  is 
exercised,  is  the  silence  of  his  justice,  so  when  it  is  abused,  it  silenc- 
eth  men's  complaints  against  his  justice.  The  "  riches  of  his  forbear- 
ance" made  way  for  the  manifesting  the  "treasures  of  his  wrath.'' 
If  God  did  but  a  little  bear  with  the  msolencies  of  men,  and  cut  them 
off  after  two  or  three  sins,  he  would  not  have  opportunity  to  show 
either  the  power  of  his  patience,  or  that  of  his  wrath ;  but  when  he 
liath  a  right  to  punish  for  one  sin,  and  yet  bears  with  them  for  manji 

^  *  MiauG.  Felix,  p.  41. 
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und  they  will  not  be  reclaimed,  the  sinner  is  more  '.nexcuflable, 
Divine  justice  less  chargeable,  and  his  wrath  more  powerfdl.  (Eom. 
ix.  22),  "  What  if  Gkxi,-  willing  to  show  his  wrath,  and  to  make  his 
power  known,  endured  with  much  long-sufferinff  the  vessels  of  wrath 
ntted  for  destruction?"  The  proper  and  immeoiate  end  of  his  long- 
suffering  is  to  lead  men  to  repentance ;  but  after  they  have  by  their 
obstinacy  fitted  themselves  for  destruction,  he  bears  longer  witii 
them,  to  "  magnify  his  wrath"  more  upon  l^em ;  and  if  it  is  not  the 
finis  operantisy  i\f  is  at  least  ihe  finis  operis,  where  patience  is  abused. 
Men  are  apt  to  complain  of  God,  that  he  deals  hardly  with  them ; 
the  Israelites  seem  to  charge  God  with  too  much  severity,  to  cast 
them,  off,  when  so  many  "promises  were  made  to  the  fathers  for  their 
perpetuity  and  preservation,  which  is  intimated,  Hos.  ii.  2.  "  Plead  • 
witn  your  mother,  plead :"  bv  the  double  repetition  of  the  word 
"plead;"  do  not  accuse  me  of  oeing  fiJse  or  to^ rigorous,  but  accuse 
your  mother,  your  church,  your  magistracy,  your  ministry,  for  their 
spiritual  fornications  which  have  provoked  me;  for  their  n-^ieKa, 
intimating  the  greatness  of  their  sins  by  the  reduplication  of  the 
word,  "  lest  I  strip  her  naked."  I  have  borne  with  her  under  many 
provocations,  and  I  have  not  yet  taken  away  all  her  ornaments,  or 
said  to  her,  according  to  the  nue  of  divorce,  lies  tuas  tibihabeto,  God 
answers  their  impudent  charge :  "  She  is  not  my  wife,  nor  am  I  her 
husband :"  he  doth  not  say  first,  I  am  not  her  husband,  but  she  is 
not  my  We;  she  fli«t  withdrew  from  her  duty  by  bi^aking  the 
marriage  covenant,  and  then  I  ceased  to  be  her  husband.  No  man 
shall  be  condemned,  but  he  shall  be  convinced  of  the  due  desert  of 
his  sin,  and  the  justice  of  Qt)d's  proceeding.  God  wiQ  lay  open 
men's  guilt,  and  repeat  the  measures  of  his  patience  to  justify  the 
severity  of  his  wratn  (Hos.  vii.  10),  "  Sins  will  testify  to  their  face." 
What  is  in  its  own  nature  a  preparation  for  glory,  men  by  their  ob- 
stinacy make  a  preparation  for  a  more  inaisputable  punishment. 
We  see  many  evidences  of  God's  forbearance  nere,  in  sparing  men 
under  those  blasphemies  which  are  audible,  and  those  profane  car-, 
riages  which  are  visible,  which  would  sufBiciently  justify  an  act  of 
Severity ;  yet  when  men's  secret  sins,  both  in  heart  and  action,  and  the 
vast  multitude  of  them,  far  surmounting  what  can  arrwe  to  our  knowl- 
edge here,  shall  be  discovered,  how  great  a  lustre  will  it  add  to  God's 
bearing  with  them,  and  make  his  justice  triumph  without  any  rea-. 
sonable  demur  from  the  sinner  himself  I  He  is  long-suffering  here, 
that  his  justice  may  be  more  public  hereafter. 

Use  IV.  For  instruction.  How  is  this  patience  of  God  abused  I 
The  Gentiles  abused  those  testimonies  of  it,  which  were  written  in 
showers  and  fruitftd  seasons.  No  nation  was  ever  stripped  of  it, 
under  the  most  provoking  idolsflries,  tiU  after  multiplied  spurns  at  it : 
not  a  person  amon^  us  but  hath  been  guilty  of  the  abuse  of  it.  How 
have  we  contemned  that  which  demands  a  reverence  from  us  I  How 
have  we  requited  God's  waitings  with  rebellions,  while  he  hath  con- 
tinued urging  and  expecting  our  return !  Saul  relented  at  David's 
forbearing  to  reven^  himself,  when  he  had  his  prosecuting  and  in- 
dustrious enemy  in  hia  power.  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  17),  "Thou  art  more 
righteous  than  I;  thou  hast  rewarded  me  good,  whereas  I  have  le* 
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warded  thee  evil :"  and  shall  we  not  relent  at  God's  wonderful  long- 
suflFering,  and  silencing  his  anger  so  much?  He  could  puff  awa^ 
I  our  lives,  but  he  will  not,  and  yet  we  endeavor  to  strip  him  of  ]m 
being,  though  we  cannot. 

1.  Let  us  consider  the  ways,  how  slowness  to  anger  is  abused. 

(1.)  It  is  abused  by  misinterpretations  of  it,  when  men  slander  his 
patience  to  be  only  a  carelessness  and  neglect  of  his  providence ;  as 
Averroes  argued  from  his  slowness  to  anger,  a  total  neglect  of  the 
government  of  the  lower  world:  or  when  men  from  his  long-suffer- 
mg  charge  him  with  impurity,  as  if  his  patience  were  a  consent  to 
their  crimes ;  and  because  he  suffered  them,  without  calling  them  to 
account,  he  were  one  of  their  partisans,  and  as  wicked  as  themselves 
()Ps.  1. 21) :  "  Because  I  kept  silence,  thou  thoughtest  I  was  altogether 
such  a  one  as  thyself."  His  silence  makes  them  conclude  him  to  be 
an  abettor  of,  and  ar consort  in  their  sins;  and  think  him  more 
pleased  with  their  iniquity  than  their  obedience.  Or  when  they  will 
Infer  from  his  forbearance  a  want  of  his  omniscience ;  because  he 

ders  their  sins,  they  imagine  he  forgets  them  (Ps.  x.  11) :  "  He 
ki  said  in  his  heart,  God  hath  forgotten :"  thinking  his  patience 
proceeds  not  from  the  sweetness  of  his  nature;  but  a  weakness  of  his 
piind.  How  base  is  it,  instead  of  admitting  him,  to  disparage  him 
for  it ;  and  because  he  stands  in  so  advantageous  a  posture  towards 
Ufl,  not  to  own  the  choicest  prerogatives  of  his.  Deity !  This  is  to 
make  a  perfection,  so  useful  to  us,  to  shadow  and  extinguish  those 
others,  which  are  the  prime  flowers  of  his  crown. 

(2.)  His  patience  is  abused  by  continuing  in  a  coursfe  of  sin  under 
the  influences  of  it.  How  much  is  it  the  practical  language  of  men, 
Come,  let  us  commit  this  or  that  iniquity;  since  Divine  patience 
hath  suffered  worse  than  this  at  our  hands  1  Nothing  is  remitted  to 
their  sensual  pleasures,  and  eagerness  in  them.  How  often  did  the 
Israelites  repeat  their  murmurings  against  him,  as  if  they  would  put 
his  patience  to  the  utmost  proof,  and  see  how  far  the  line  of  it  could 
extendi  They  were  no  sooner  satisfied  in  one  thing,  but  they  quar- 
relled with  him  about  another,  as  if  he  had  no  other  attribute  to  put 
in  motion  against  them.  They  tempted  him  as  oflben  as  he  relieved 
them,  as  though  the  declaration  of  his  name  to  Moses  (Exod.  xxxiv.), 
"to  be  a  God  gracious,  and  long-suffering,"  had  been  intended  for  no 
other  purpose  but  a  protection  of  them  in  their  rebellions.  Such  a 
sort  of  men  the  prophet  speaks  of,  that  were  '*  settled  in  their  lees," 
or  dregs  (Zeph.  i.  12):  they  were  congealed,  and  fixjzen  in  their  suc- 
cessful wickedness.  Such  an  abuse  of  Divine  patience  is  the  very 
dregs  of  sin;  God  chargeth  it  highly  upon  the  Jews  (Isa.  Ivii.  11): 
"  I  have  held  my  peace,  even  of  old,  and  thou  fearest  me  not;"  my 
silence  made  thee  confident,  yea,  impudent  in  thv  sin. 

(3.)  His  patience  is  abused  by  repeating  sin,  after  God  hath,  by  an 
act  of  his  patience,  taken  off  some  affliction  from  men.  As  metals 
melted  in  the  fire  remain  fluid  under  the  operations  of  the  flames,  yet 
when  removed  from  the  fire,  they  quickly  return  to  their  former 
hardness,  and  sometimes  grow  harder  than  they  were  before ;  so  men 
who,  in  their  afflictions,  seem  to  be  melted,  like  Ahab  confess  their 
sins,  lie  prostrate  before  God,  and  seek  him  early ;  yet,  if  they  be 
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bTOUght  jfrom  under  the  power  of  their  afflictions,  they  retttm  to 
their  old  nature,  and  are  as  stiff  against  God,  and  resist  the  blows  of 
the  Spirit  as  much  as  they  did  be&re.  They  think  they  have  a  new 
stock  of  patience  to  sin  upon.  Pharaoh  was  somewhat  thawed  un- 
der judgments,  and  frozen  again  under  forbearance  (Exod.  ix.  27,  34). 
Many  will  howl  when  God  strikes  them,  and  laugh  at  him  when  he 
forbears  them.  Thus  that  patience  which  should  melt  us,  doth  often 
harden  us,  which  is  not  an  effect  natural  to  his  patience,  but  natural 
to  our  abusing  corruption. 

(4.)  EQs  patience  is  abused,  by  taking  encouragement  from  it  to 
mount  to  greater  degrees  of  sin.  Because  God  is  slow  to  anger,  men 
are  more  fierce  in  sin,  and  not  only  continue  in  their  old  rebellions, 
but  heap  new  upon  them.  K  he  spare  them  for  three  transgressions, 
they  will  commit  four,  as  "is  intimated  in  the  first  and  second  of 
Arnofi ;  "  Men's  hearts  are  fully  set  in  them  to  do  evil,  because  sen- 
tence against  an  evil  work  is  not  speedily  executed"  (Eccles.  viii.  11). 
Their  hearts  are  more  desperately  bent;  before  they  had  some 
waverings,  and  pull-backs,  but  after  a  fair  sunshine  of  Divine  pa- 
tience, they  entertain  more  unbridled  resolutions,  and  pass  forward 
with  more  liberty  and  licentiousness.  They  make  his  long-suffering 
subservient  to  turn  out  all  those  little  relentings  and  regrets  they 
had  before,  and  banish  all  thoughts  of  barring  out  a  temptation.  No 
encouragement  is  given  to  men  by  God's  patience,  but  they  force  it 
by  their  presumption.  They  invert  God's  order,  and  bind  themselves 
stronger  to  iniquity  by  that  which  should  bind  them  faster  to  their 
duty.  A  happy  escape  at  sea  makes  men  go  more  confidently  into 
the  deeps  aflierward.  Thus  we  deal  with  God  as  debtors  do  with 
good-natured  creditors  :  because  they  do  not  dun  them  for  what  they 
owe,  they  take  encouragement  to  run  more  upon  the  score,  till  the 
sum  amounts  above  their  ability  of  payment. 

Bat  let  it  be  considered,  1st.  That  this  abuse  of  patience  is  a  high 
sin.  As  every  act  of  forbearance  obligeth  us  to  auty,  so  every  act 
of  it  abused,  mcreaseth  our  guilt.  The  more  frequent  its  solicita- 
tions of  us  have  been,  the  deeper  aggravations  our  sin  receives  by  it. 
Every  sin,  after  an  act  of  Divine  patience,  contracts  a  blacker  guilt 
The  sparing  us  after  the  last  sin  we  committed,  was  a  superadded  act 
of  long-sunering,  and  a  laying  out  more  of  his  riches  upon  us :  and, 
therefore,  every  new  act  committed  is  a  despite  against  greater  riches 
expended,  ana  greater  cost  upon  us,  and  against  his  preserving  us 
from  the  hand  of  justice  for  the  last  transgression.  It  is  disingenuous 
not  to  have  a  due  resentment  of  so  much  goodness,  and  base  to  in- 
jure him  the  more,  because  he  doth  not  right  himself.  Shall  he  re- 
ceive the  more  wrongs  from  us,  by  how  much  the  sweeter  he  is  to 
us  ?  No  man's  conscience  but  will  tell  him  it  is  vile  to  prefer  the 
satisfaction  of  a  sordid  lust,  before  the  counsel  of  a  God  of  so  gra- 
cious a  disposition.  The  sweeter  the  nature,  the  fouler  is  the  injury 
that  is  done  unto  it.  2d.  It  is  dangerous  to  abuse  his  patience. 
Contempt  of  kindness  is  most  irksome  to  an  ingenuous  spirit ;  and 
he  is  worthy  to  have  the  arrows  of  God's  indignation  lodged  in  hig 
heart,  who  despiseth  the  riches  of  his  long-suffering.    For, 

[I.]  The  time  of  patience  will  have  an  end.    Though  his  Spirit 
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strives  with  man,  yet  it  shall "  not  always  strive"  (Gen.  vi  S).  Thoogli 
there  be  a  time  wherein  Jerusalem  might  "know  the  things  that  coa 
cemed  her  peace,"  yet  there  is  another  period  wherein  they  should 
be  "  hid  from  her  eyes"  (Luke  xix.  43) :  •*  O  that  thou  hadst  known 
in  this  thy  day !"  Nations  have  their  day,  and  persons  have  their 
day ;  and  the  day  of  most  persons  is  shorter  than  the  day  of  nations. 
Jerusalem  had  her  day  of  forty  years;  but  how  many  particular 
persons  were  taken  off  before  the  last  or  middle  hours  of  that  day 
were  arrived  I  "  Forty  jears  was  God  grieved"  with  the  generation 
of  the  Israelites  (Heb.  iii;  11).  One  carcass  dropped  after  another  in 
that  limited  time,  and  at  the  end  not  a^man  but  fell  under  the  judi- 
cial stroke,  except  Caleb  and  Joshua.  One  hundred  and  twenty 
years  was  the  term  set  to  the  mass  of  the  old  world,  but  not  to  every 
man  in  the  old  world ;  some  fell  while  the  ark  was  preparing,  as  well 
as  the  whole  stock  when  the  ark  was  completed.  Though  he  be  pa- 
tient with  most,  yet  he  is  not  in  the  same  degree  with  aU ;  every  sin- 
ner hath  his  time  of  sinning,  beyond  which  he  shall  proceed  no  fur- 
ther,  be  his  lusts  never  so  impetuous,  and  his  affections  never  so  im- 
perious. The  time  of  his  patience  is,  in  Scripture,  set  forth  some- 
times by  years ;  three  years  he  came  to  find  fruit  on  the  fig-tree: 
sometimes  by  days ;  some  men's  sins  are  sooner  ripe,  and  fell.  There 
is  a  measure  of  sin  (Jer.  ii.  18),  which  is  set  forth  by  the  ephah 
(Zech.  V.  8),  which,  when  it  is  filled,  is  sealed  up,  and  a  weight  of 
lead  cast  upon  the  mouth  of  it.  When  judgments  are  preparing, 
once  and  twice  the  Lord  is  prevailed  with  by  the  intercession  of  the 
prophet :  the  prepared  grass-hoppers  are  not  sent  to  devour,  and  the 
kindled  fire  is  not  blown  up  to  consume  (Amos,  vii.  1 — 8).  But  at 
last  God  takes  the  plumb-line,  to  suit  and  measure  punishment, to 
their  sin,  and  would  not  pass  by  them  ^ny  more ;  and  when  their 
sin  was  ripe,  represented  by  a  "basket  of  summer-firuit,"  God  would 
withhold  Tiis  hand  no  longer,  but  brought  such  a  day  upon  th«n, 
wherein  "the  songs  of  the  Temple  should  be  bowlings,  and  dead 
bodies  be  in  every  place"  (Amos,  viii.  2,  8).  He  lays  by  any  ftirther 
thoughts  of  patience  to  speed  their  ruin.  God  had  borne  long  with 
the  firaelites,  and  long  it  was  before  he  gave  them  up.  He  would 
first  brake  the  "bow  in  Jezreel"  (Hos.  i  5) ;  take  away  the  stren^ 
of  the  nation  by  the  death  of  Zechariah,  the  last  of  Jehu's  race,  whi(di 
introduced  civil  dissentions  and  ambitious  murders,  for  the  throne, 
whereby  in  weakening  one  part  they  weakened  the  whole ;  or,  as 
some  think,  alluding  to  Tiglah  Pilezar,  who  carried  captive  two 
tribes  and  a  half.  If  this  would  not  reclaim  them,  then  follows 
**  Lo-ruhaniah,  I  will  not  have  mercy,"  I  will  sweep  them  out  of  the 
land  (ver.  6).  If  they  did  not  repent,  they  should  be  "Lo-ammi* 
(ver.  9),  "  You  are  not  my  people,  and  "  I  will  not  be  your  God." 
They  should  be  discovenanted,  and  stripped  of  all  federal  relation. 
Here  patience  forever  withdrew  from  them,  and  wrathftQ  anger  took 
its  place.  And,  for  particular  persons,  the  time  of  life,  whether 
shorter  or  longer,  is  the  only  time  of  long-suffering.  It  hath  no  other 
stage  than  the  present  state  of  things  to  act  upon ;  there  is  none  else 
to  be  expected  after  but  giving  account  of  what  hath  been  done  in 
the  body,  not  of  anything  done  after  the  soul  is  fled  from  the  body: 
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ike  time  of  patience  ends  with  the  first  moment  of  the  soul's  depar* 
ture  fipom  the  body.  This  time  only  is  the  "  day  of  salvation  ;"  t.  e. 
the  day  wherein  &od  offers  it,  and  the  day  wherein  God  waits  for 
our  acceptance  of  it :  it  is  at  his  pleasure  to  shorten  or*  lengthen  our 
day,  not  at  ours ;  it  ia  not  our  long-suffering,  but  his ;  he  hath  the 
command  of  it. 

[2.]  God  hath  wrath  to  punish,  as  well  as  patience  to  bear.  He 
hath  a  fury  to  revenge  the  outrages  done  to  his  meekness :  when  his 
messages  of  peace,  sent  to  reclaim  men,  are  slighted,  his  sword  shall 
be  whetted,  and  his  instruments  of  war  prepared  (Hos.  v.  3) :  "  Blow 
ye  the  cornet  in  Gibeah,  and  the  trumpet  m  Ramah."    As  he  deals 

fently,  like  a  father,  so  he  can  punish  capitally  as  a  judge :  though 
e  holds  his  peace  for  a  long  time,  yet  at  last  he  will  go  forth  like  a 
mighty  man,  and  stir  up  jealousy,  as  a  man  of  war,  to  cut  in  pieces 
his  enemies.  It  is  not  said  he  hath  no  anger,  but  that  he  is  "  slow  to 
an^er,"  but  sharp  in  it :  he  hath  a  sword  to  cut,  and  a  bow  to  shoot, 
and  arrows  to  pierce  (Ps.  xii.  18) :  though  he  be  long  drawing  the 
one  out  of  its  scabbard,  and  long  fitting  the  other  to  his  bow,  yet^ 
when  they  are  ready,  he  strikes  home,  and  hits  the  mark :  though  he 
hath  a  time  of  patience,  yet  he  hath  also  a  '^day  of  rebuke"  (Ho& 
y.  9) ;  though  patience  overrules  justice,  by  suspending  it,  yet  justice 
will  at  last  overrule  patience,  by  an  utter  silencmg  it.  God  is  Judge 
of  the  whole  earth  to  right  men,  yet  he  is  no  less  Judge  of  the  inju- 
ries he  receives  to  right  himself.  Though  Gxxi  awhile  was  pressed 
with  the  murmuxings  of  the  Israelites,  after  their  coming  out  of  Egypt^ 
and  seemed  desirous  to  give  them  all  satia&ction  upon  their  unwor- 
thy complaints,  yet,  when  they  came  to  open  hostility,  in  setting  a 
golden  calf  in  his  throne,  he  commissions  the  "Levites  to  kill  every 
man  hij  brother  and  companion  in  the  camp''  (Exod.  xxxii.  27) :  and- 
how  desirous  soever  he  was  to  content  them  before,  they  never  mur- 
mured afterwards  but  they  severely  smarted  for  iL  Wlien  once  hei 
hat/  bii'.-'nn  to  use  his  sword,  he  sticks  it  up  naked,  that  it  might  be 
rea:^  /  £.c  use  upon  every  occasion.  Thougn  he  hath  feet  of  lew,  yet 
he  }ta-jp.  iiands  of  iron.  It  was  long  that  he  supported  the  peevish- 
nea^  c  f  ihe  Jews,  but  at  last  he  captived  them  oy  the  arms  of  the^ 
Bd  ^/;  icrians,  and  laid  them  waste  by  the  power  of  the  Romans.  *  He 
plonu^i,  by  the  apostles,  churches  in  the  east ;  and  when  his  good- 
ness and  long-suffering  prevailed  not  with  them,  he  tore  them  up  by 
&e  roots.  What  Christians  are  to  be  found  in  those  once  famous  parta 
of  Asia  bat  what  are  overgrown  with  much  error  and  ignorance  ? 

[3;]  The  mure  his  patience  is  abused,  the  sharper  will  be  the  wrath 
he  inflicts.  As  his  wrath  restrained  makes  his  patiqnce  long,  so  his 
compassions  restrained  will  make  his  wrath  severe ;  as  he  doth  tran- 
scend a)l  creatures  in  the  measures  of  the  one,  so  he  doth  transcend 
all  creatures  in  the  sharpness  of  the  other.  Christ  is  described  with 
"feet  of  brass,"  as  if  they  burned  in  a  furnace  (Rev.  i  16),  slow  to  move, 
but  heavy  to  crush,  and  hot  to  burn.  His  wrath  loseth  nothing 
by  delaj" ;  it  grows  the  fresher  by  sleeping,  and  strikes  Avith  greater 
strength  when  it  awakes :  all  the  time  men  are  abusing  his  patienoei 
Ood  is  whetting  his  sword,  and  the  longer  it  is  whetting  the  sharper 
will  be  the  edge ;  thQ  longer  he  is  fetching  his  blow,  me  smarter  it 
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will  be.  The  heavier  the  cannons  are,  the  more  difficultly  are  they 
drawn  to  the  besieged  town ;  but,  when  arrived,  they  recompense 
the  slowness  of  their  march  by  the  fierceness  of  their  battery.  "  Be- 
cause I  have  purged  thee,"  i,  c.  used  means  for  thv  reformation,  and 
waited  for  it,  "  and  thou  wast  not  purged,  thou  snalt  not  be  purged 
from  thy  filthinesa  any  more,  till  I  nave  caused  my  fury  to  rest  upon 
thee  :  I  will  not  go  back,  neither  will  I  spare ;  according  to  thy  ways, 
and  according  to  thy  doings,  shall  they  judge  thee'^  (Ezek.  xxiv.  13. 
14).  God  will  spare  as  little  then  as  he  spared  much  before ;  his 
wrath  shall  be  as  raging  upon  them  as  the  sea  of  th^ir  wickedness 
was  within  them.  When  there  is  a  bank  to  forbid  the  irruption  of 
the  streams,  the  waters  swell ;  but  when  the  bank  is  broke,  or  the 
lock  taken  away,  they  rush  with  the  greater  violence,  and  ravage 
more  than  they  would  have  done  had  they  not  met  with  a  stop  :  the 
longer  a  stone  is  in  falling,  the  more  it  bruiseth  and  grinds  to  pow- 
der. There  is  a  greater  treasure  of  wrath  laid  up  by  the  abuses  of 
patience  :  every  sin  must  have  a  just  recompense  of  reward ;  and 
therefore  every  sin,  in  regard  of  its  aggravations,  must  be  more  pun- 
ished  than  a  sin  in  the  singleness  and  simplicity  of  its  own  nature. 
As  treasures  of  mercy  are  kept  by  God  for  us,  "  he  keeps  mercjr  for 
thousands  ;"  so  are  treasures  of  wrath  kept  by  him  to  be  expended, 
and  a  time  of  expense  there  must  be :  patience  will  account  to  jus- 
tice all  the  good  offices  it  hath  done  the  sinner,  and  demand  to  be 
righted  by  justice ;  justice  will  take  the  accoimt  from  the  hands  of 
patience,  and  exact  a  recompense  for  every  disingenuous  injury  of- 
fered to  it  When  justice  comes  to  arrest  men  for  their  debts,  pa- 
tience, mercy,  and  goodness,  ^ill  step  in  as  creditors,  and  clap  their 
actions  upon  them,  which  will  make  the  condition  so  much  more 
deplorable. 

r4:.]  When  he  puts  an  end  to  his  abused  patience,  his  wrath  will 
make  quick  and  sure  work.  He  that  is  "slow  to  anger"  \\']\  be 
swift  in  the  execution  of  it.  The  departure  of  God  from  J^ii>t.-;;iem 
is  described  with  "  wings  and  wheels"  (Ezek.  xi.  23).  One  r*  • « •t:-^  of 
his  hand  is  irresistible;  he  that  hath  spent  so  much  time  in  v.uiring 
needs  but  one  minute  to  ruin ;  though  it  be  long  ere  he  ^-Ziv;^  nis 
sword  out  of  his  scabbard, yet, when  once  he  doth  it, he  desparrrit-.th 
men  at  a  blow.  Ephraim,  or  the  ten  tribes,  had  a  long  time  n  pa- 
tience andprosperity,  but  now  shall  a  "  month  devour  him  wl:h  his 
portion"  (Hos.  v.  7).  One  fatal  month  puts  a  period  to  tho  many 
years'  peace  and  security  of  a  sinful  nation  ;  his  arrows  wound  sud- 
denly (Ps.  Ixiv.  7) ;  and  while  men  are  about  to  fill  their  bellies,  he 
casts  the  finits  pi  his  wrath  upon  them  (Job,  xx.  23),  like  thunder 
out  of  a  cloud,  or  a  bullet  out  of  a  cannon,  that  strikes  dead  before  it 
is4ieard.  God  deals  with  sinners  as  enemies  do  with  a  town,  batter 
it  not  by  planted  guns,  but  secretly  undermines  and  blows  up  the 
walls,  whereby  they  involve  the  garrison  in  a  sudden  ruin,  and  carry 
the  town.  God  spared  the  Aipalekites  a  long  time  after  the  injury 
committed  against  the  Israelites,  in  their  passage  out  of  Egypt  to  Ca- 
naan ;  but  when  he  came  t<?  reckon  with  them,  he  would  waste  them 
in  a  trice,  and  make  an  utter  consumption  of  them  (1  Sam.  xv.  2,  8), 
He  describes  himself  by  a  "  travailing  woman"  (Isa.  xxiv.  14),  that 
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hi»^Ji  borne  long  in  her  womb,  and  at  last  sends  fortb  her  birth  with 
cl.onr  cries.  Though  he  hath  held  his  peace,  been  still,  and  refrained 
himpdf,  yet,  at  last,  he  will  destroy  and  devour  at  once :  the  Nine- 
vites,  spared  in  the  time  of  Jonah  for  their  repentance,  are,  in  nature, 
threatened  with  a  certain  and  total  ruin,  when  God  should  come  to 
brinff  them  to  an  account  for  his  length  and  patience,  so  much  abused 
by  them.  Though  God  endured  the  murmuring  Israelites  so  long  in 
the  wilderness,  yet  he  paid  them  off  at  last,  and  took  away  the  reb- 
els in  his  wrath :  he  uttered  their  sentence  with  an  irreversible  oath, 
that  **  none  of  them  should  enter  into  his  rest ;"  and  he  did  as  surely 
execute  it  as  he  had  solemnly  sworn  it. 

[5.]  Though  he  doth  defer  his  visible  wrath,  yet  that  very  delay 
may  be  more  dreadful  than  a  quick  punishment.  He  may  forbear 
striking,  and  give  the  reins  to  the  hardness  and  corruption  of  men's 
hearts ;  he  may  suffer  them  to  walk  in  their  own  counsels,  without 
any  more  striving  with  them,  whereby  they  make  themselves  fitter 
ftiel  for  his  vengeance.  This  was  the  fate  of  Israel  when  they  would 
not  hearken  to  his  voice ;  he  "  gave  them  up  to  their  own  hearts' 
lusts,  and  they  walked  in  their  own  counsels"  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  12). 
Though  his  sparing  them  had  the  outward  aspect  of  patience,  it  was 
a  wrathful  one,  and  attended  with  spiritual  judgments ;  thus  many 
abusers  of  patience  may  still  have  their  line  lengthened,  and  the 
candle  of  prosperity  to  shine  upon  their  heads,  that  they  may  in- 
crease their  sins,  and  be  the  fitter  mark  at  last  for  his  arrows ;  they 
swim  down  the  stream  of  their  own  sensuality  with  a  deplorable  se- 
curity, till  they  fall  into  an  imavoidable  gulf,  where,  at  last,  it  will 
be  a  great  part  of  their  hell  to  reflect  on  the  length  of  Divine  pa- 
tience on  earth,  and  their  inexcusable  abuse  of  it. 

2.  It  informs  us  of  the  reason  why  he  lets  the  enemies  of  his 
church  oppress  it,  and  defers  his  promise  of  the  deliverance  of  it 
If  he  did  punish  them  presently,  his  holiness  and  justice  would  be 
glorified,  but  hia  power  over  himself  in  his  patience  would  be  ob- 
scured. Well  may  the  church  be  content  to  have  a  perfection  of 
Gt>d  glorified,  that  is  not  like  to  receive  any  honor  in  another  world 
by  any  exercise  of  itself.  If  it  were  not  for  this  patience,  he  were 
incapable  to  be  the  Governor  of  a  sinfdl  world ;  he  might,  without 
it,  be  the  Governor  of  an  innocent  world,  but  not  of  a  criminal  one ; 
he  would  be  the  destroyer  of  the  world,  but  not  the  orderer  and  dis- 
poser of  the  extravagancies  and  sinfulness  of  the  world.  The  in- 
terest of  his  wisdom,  in  drawing  good  out  of  evil,  would  not  be 
served,  if  he  were  not  clothed  with  this  perfection  as  well  as  with 
others.  If  he  did  presently  destroy  the  enemies  of  his  church  jpon 
the  first  oppression,  his  wisdom  m  contriving,  and  his  power  in 
accomplishing  deliverance  against  the  united  powers  of  heU  and 
earth,  would  not  be  visible,  no,  nor  that  power  in  preserving  his 
people  unconsumed  in  the  furnace  of  afiliction.  He  had  not  got  so 
great  a  name  in  the  rescue  of  his  Israel  firom  Pharaoh,  had  he  thun- 
Gered  the  tyrant  into  destruction  upon  his  first  edicts  against  the 
innocent.  If  he  were  not  patient  to  the  most  violent  of  men,  he 
might  seem  to  be  cruel.  But  when  he  offers  peace  to  them  un- 
der their  rebellions,  wait^s  that  they  may  be  members  of  his  church| 
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rather  than  enemies  to  it,  he  frees  himaelf  from  any  such  imtnt 
tation,  even  in  the  judgment  of  those  that  sball  feel  most  of  ois 
wrath ;  it  is  this  renders  the  equity  of  his  justice  unquestionable^ 
and  the  deliveranoe  of  his  people  righteous  in  the  judgment  -of 
those  from  whose  fetters  they  are  delivered.  Christ  reigns  in  the 
midst  of  his  enemies,  to  show  his  power  over  himself,  as  well  as 
over  the  heads  of  his  enemies,  to  show  his  power  over  his  re- 
bels. And  though  he  retards  his  promise,  and  suffers  a  great  in* 
« terval  of  time  between  the  publication  and  performance,  sometimes 
years,  sometimes  ages  to  pass  away,  and  httie  appearance  of  any 
preparation,  to  show  himself  a  God  of  truth ;  it  is  not  that  he  hatn 
forgotten  his  word,  or  repents  that  ever  he  passed  it,  or  sleeps  in  a 
supine  neglect  of  it :  but  that  men  might  not  perish,  but  ^think 
themselves,  and  come  as  friends  into  his  bosom,  rather  than  be 
crushed  as  enemies  under  his  feet  (2  Pet  iii.  9) :  "  The  Lord  is  not 
slack  concerning  his  promise,  but  is  long-suffering  to  us-ward,  not 
willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repent- 
ance." Hereby  he  shows,  that  he  would  be  rather  pleased  with  the 
conversion,  than  the  destruction,  of  men. 

8.  We  see  the  reason  why  sin  is  suffered  to  remain  in  the  regene- 
rate; to  show  his  patience  towards  his  own ;  for  since  this  attribute 
hath  no  other  place  of  appearance  but  in  this  world,  Gx)d  takes  op- 
portunity to  manifest  it ;  oecause,  at  the  close  of  the  world,  it  wnl 
remain  closed  up  in  the  Deity,  without  any  further  operation.  As 
God  suffers  a  multitude  of  sins  in  the  world,  to  evjde»ce  his  pa- 
tience to  the  wicked,  so  he  suffers  great  remainders  of  sin  in  nia 
people,  to  show  his  patience  to  the  godly.  His  sparing  meray  is  ad- 
mirable, before  their  conversion,  but  more  admirable  in  bearing  with 
them  after  so  high  an  obligation  sua  the  conferring  upon  them  special 
converting  grace. 

Use '2.  Of  comfort  It  is  a  vast  comfort  to  any  when  Qrod  is  pad* 
fied  towards  them ;  but  it  is  some  comfort  to  all,  that  God  is  yet  pa> 
tient  towards  them,  though  but  very  little  to  a  refractory  sinner. 
His  continued  patience  to  all,  speaks  a  possibility  of  the  care  of  all, 
would. they  not  stand  against  the  way  of  their  recovery.  It  is  a 
terror  that  God  hath  anger,  but  it  is  a  mitigation  of  that  terror  that 
God  is  slow  to  it ;  while  his  sword  is  in  his  sheath  there  is  some 
hopes  to  prevent  the  drawing  of  it:  alas  J  if  he  were  all  fire  and 
sword  upon  sin,  what  would  become  of  us  ?  We  should  find  no- 
thing else  but  overflowing  deluges,  or  sweeping  pestilences,  or  per- 
petual flashes  of  Sodom's  fire  and  brimstone  from  heaven.  He  dooms 
us  not  presently  to  execution,  but  gives  us  a  long  breathing  time 
after  the  crime,  that  by  retiring  from  our  iniquiti^  and  having  re- 
course to  his  mercy^  he  may  be  withhdd  forever  from  signing  a  war- 
rant against  us,  and  change  his  legal  sentence  into  an  evangelical 
pardon.  It  is  a  special  comfort  to  his  people,  that  he  is  a  ''  sanc- 
tuary to  them"  (Ezek.  xi.  16);  a  place  of  refuge,  a  place.of  spiritiial 
communicvitions ;  but  it  is  some  refreshment  to  all  in  this  life,  that 
he  is  a  defence  to  them ;  for  so  is  his  patience  called  (Numb.  xiv. 
9):  "Their  defence  is  departed  from  them;"  speaking  to  the 
Israelites,  that  they  should   not  be  afraid  of  the  Canaanitea^  for 
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iheir  defence  is  departed  from  them.  God  is  no  longer  patient  to 
them,  since  their  sins  be  full  and  ripe.  Patience,  as  long  as  it  lasts, 
is  a  temporary  defence  to  those  that  are  unde;:  the  wing  of  it ;  but 
to  the  believer  it  is  a  singular  comfort ;  and  God  is  called  the  ^'  God 
of  patience  and  consolation"  in  one  breath  (Bom.  xv.  5) :  *'  The  God 
of  patience  and  consolation  grantyou to  be  liJce-minded ;  all  interpre- 
ters understand  it  effectively.  The  God  that  inspires  you  with  pa- 
tience, and  cheers  you  with  comfort,  grant  this  to  you.  Why  may 
it  not  be  understood  formally,  of  the  patience  belonging  to  tne  na- 
ture of  God?  and  though  it  be  expressed  in  the  way  of  petition, 
yet  it  might  also  be  proposed  as  a  pattern  for  imitation,  and  so 
suits  very  well  to  the  exhortation  laid  down  (ver.  1),  which  was 
to  "bear  with  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,"  which  he  preeseth 
them  to  (ver.  8)  by  the  example  of  Christ ;  and  (ver.  5)  by  the  pa- 
tience of  God  to  them,  and  so  they  are  very  well  linked  together. 
"  God  of  patience  and  consolation  may  well  be  joined,  since  pa- 
tience is  the  first  step  of  comfort  to  the  poor  creature.  If  it  did 
not  administer  some  comfortable  hopes  to  Adam,  in  the  interval 
between  his  fall  and  God's  coming  to  examine  him,  I  am  sure  it 
was  the  first  discovery  of  any  comfort  to  the  creature,  after  the 
sweeping  the  destroying  deluge  out  of  the  world  (Gen.  ix.  21) ; 
after  the  "savor  of  Noah's  sacrifice,"  representing  the  great  Sac- 
rifice which  was  to  be  in  the  world,  had  ascended  up  to  Gt>d, 
the  return  from  him  is  a  publication  of  his  forbearing  to  punish 
any  more  in  such  a  manner:  and  though  he  fotmd  man  no  bet- 
ter than  he  was  before,  and  the  imaginations  of  men's  hearts  as 
evil  as  before  the  deluge,  that  he  would  not  again  smite  every 
living  thing,  as  he  had  done.  This  was  the  &8t  expression  of 
comfort  to  Noah,  aft;er  his  exit  from  the  a^k;  and  declares  no- 
thing else  but  the  continuance  of  patience  to  the  new  world 
above  what  he  had  shown  to  the  old. 

1.  It  is  a  comfort,  in  that  it  is  an  argument  of  his  grace  to  his  peo- 
le.  If  he  hath  so  rich  a  patience  to  exercise  towards  his  enemies, 
e  hath  a  greater  treasure  to  bestow  upon  his  friends.  Patience  is 
the  first  attribute  which  steps  in  for  our  salvation,  and  therefore 
called  "  solvation"  (2  Pet.  iii  16).  Something  else  is  therefore  built 
upon  it,  and  intended  by  it,  to  those  that  believe.  Those  two  letters 
oi  his  name,  "  a  God  keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  and  forgiving 
iniquity,  transgressions  and  sin,"  follow  the  other  letter  of  his  long- 
suj^ring  in  the  proclamation  (Exod.  xxxiv.  6,  7).  He  is  "  slow  to 
anger,"  that  he  may  be  merciful,  that  men  may  seek,  and  receive 
their  pardon.  If  he  be  long-suffering,  in  order  to  be  a  pardoning 
God,  he  will  not  be  wanting  in  pardoning  those  who  answer  the  de- 
sign of  his  forbearance  of  tnem.  You  would  not  have  had  sparing 
mercy  to  improve,  if  God  would  have  denied  you  saving  mercy  upon 
the  improvement  of  his  sparing  goodness,  if  he  hath  so  much  re- 
spect to  his  enemies  that  provoke  him,  as  to  endure  them  with  much 
long-suffering,  he  will  surely  be  very  kind  to  those  that  obey  him, 
and  conform  to  his  will.  If  he  hath  much  long-suffering  to  those 
that  are  "  fitted  for  destruction"  (Eom.  ix.  22),  he  will  have  a  much* 
aess  of  mercy  for  those  that  are  prepared  for  glory  by  faith  and  le- 
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pentance.  It  is  but  a  natural  conclusion  a  gracious  soul  may  make^ 
— if  God  had  not  a  mind  to  be  appeased  towards  me,  he  would  not 
have  had  a  mind  to  forbear  me ;  but  since  he  hath  forborne  me,  and 

r*  ven  me  a  heart  to  see,  and  answer  the  trtie  end  of  that  forbearance, 
need  not  question,  but  that  sparing  mercy  will  end  in  saving,  since 
it  finds  that  repentance  springing  up  in  me,  which  that  patience  con- 
ducted me  to. 

2.  His  patience  is  a  ground  to  trust  in  his  promise.  K  his  slow- 
ness to  anger  be  so  great  when  his  precept  is  slighted,  his  readiness 
to  ^ve  what  he  hath  promised  will  be  as  great  when  his  promise  is 
beheved.  If  the  provocations  of  them  meet  with  such  an  unwill- 
ingness to  punish  them,  faith  in  him  will  meet  with  the  choicest 
embraces  from  him.  He  was  more  ready  to  make  the  promise  of 
redemption  after  man's  apostasy,  than  to  execute  the  threatening  of 
the  law.  He  doth  still  witness  a  greater  willingness  to  give  forth  the 
fruits  of  th^  promise,  than  to  pour  out  the  vials  of  his  curses.  His 
slowness  to  anger  is  an  evidence  stDl,  that  he  hath  the  same  disposi- 
tion, which  is  no  slight  cordial  to  faith  in  his  word. . 

8.  It  is  a  comfort  in  infirmities.  If  he  were  not  patient,  he  could 
not  bear  with  so  many  peevishnesses  and  weaknesses  in  the  hearts 
of  his  own.  If  he  be  patient  to  the  grosser  sins  of  his  enemies,  he 
will  be  no  less  to  the  lighter  infirmities  of  his  people.  When  the 
sold  is  a  bruised  reed,  that  can  emit  no  sound  at  aU,  or  one  very 
harsh  and  ungrateful,  he  doth  not  break  it  in  nieces,  and  flinff  it 
away  in  disdain,  but  waits  to  see  whether  it  will  fully  answer  nia 
pains,  and  be  brought  to  a  better  fi*ame  and  sweeter  note.  He  brings 
them  not  to  account  for  every  slip,  but,  "  as  a  father,  spares  his  son 
that  serves  him"  (Mai.  iii.  17).  It  is  a  comfort  to  us  in  our  distracted 
services ;  f6r  were  it  not  for  this  slowness  to  anger,  he  would  stifle  us 
in  the  midst  of  our  prayers,  wherein  there  are  as  many  foolish  thoughia 
to  disgust  him,  as  there  are  petitions  to  implore  him.  The  patientest 
angels  would  hardly  be  able  to  bear  with  the  follies  of  good  men  in 
acts  of  worship. 

Use  3.  For  exhortation. 

1.  Meditate  often  on  the  patience  of  God.  The  devil  labors  for 
nothing  more  than  to  deface  m  us  the  consideration  and  memory  of 
this  perfection.  He  is  an  envious  creature ;  and  since  it  hath  reached 
out  itself  to  us  and  not  to  him,  he  envies  God  the  glory  of  it.,  and 
man  the  advantage  of  it :  but  God  loves  to  have  the  volumes  of  it 
Htudied,  and  daily  turned  over  by  us.  We  cannot  without  an  inex- 
cusable wilfulness  miss  the  thoughts  of  it,  since  it  is  visible  in  every 
bit  of  bread,  and  breath  of  air  in  ourselves,  and  all  about  us. 

(1.)  The  frequent  consideration  of  his  patience  would  render  God 
highly  amiable  to  us.  It  is  a  more  endearmg  argument  than  his  mere 
goodness;  his  goodness  to  us  as  creatures,  endowing  us  with  such  ex- 
cellent faculties,  furnishing  us  with  such  a  commodious  world,  and 
bestowing  upon  us  so  many  attendants  for  our  pleasure  and  service, 
and  giving  us  a  lordship  over  his  other  works,  deserves  our  affection : 
but  his  patience  to  us  as  sinners,  afl«r  we  have  merited  the  greatest 
Wj'ath,  snows  him  to  be  of  a  sweeter  disposition  than  creating  good* 
nes8  to  imoffending  creatures ;  and,  consequently,  speaks  a  greater 
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Tcfvo  ia  him,  and  bespeaks  a  greater  affection  from  us.  His  creatine 
goodness  discovered  the  majesty  of  his  Being,  and  the  greatness  of 
his  mind,  but  this  the  sweetness  and  tenderness  of  his  nature.  In 
this  patience  he  exceeds  the  mildness  of  all  creatures  to  us ;  and 
therefore  should  be  enthroned  in  our  affections  above  all  other  crea 
tures.  The  consideration  of  this  would  make  us  affect  him  for  his 
nature  as  well  as  for  his  benefits. 

^2.)  The  consideration  of  his  patience  would  make  us  frequent  and 
senous  in  the  exercise  of  repentance.  In  its  nature  it  leads  to  it,  and 
the  consideration  of  it  would  engage  us  to  it  and  melt  us  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  it.  Could  we  deeply  ihink  of  it  witnout  being  touched  with 
a  sense  of  the  kindness  of  our  forbearing  Creditor  and  Governor  ? 
Could  we  gaze  upon  it,  nay,  could  we  glance  upon  it,  without  relent/- 
ing  at  our  offending  one  of  so  mild  a  nature,  without  being  sensibly 
affected,  that  he  hath  preserved  us  so  long  from  being  loaded  witn 
those  chains  of  darkness,  under  which  the  devils  groan  ?  This  for- 
bearance hath  good  reason  to  make  sin  and  sinners  ashamed.  That 
you  are  in  being,  is  not  for  want  of  advantages  enough  in  his  hand 
against  you ;  many  a  forfeiture  you  have  made,  and  many  an  en- 
gagement you  have  broke  ;  he  hath  scarce  met  with  any  otner  deal- 
ing from  us,  than  what  had  treachery  in  it.  Whatsoever  our  sincerity 
is,  we  have  no  reason  to  boast  of  it,  when  we  consider  what  mixtures 
there  are  in  it,  and  what  swarms  of  base  motions  taint  it.  Hath  he 
not  lain  pressed  and  groaning  under  our  sins,  as  a  "cart  is  pressed 
with  sheaves"  (Amos,  li.  13),  when  one  shake  of  himself,  as  Sampson, 
might  have  rid  hira  of  the  burden,  and  dismissed  us  in  his  ftiry  into 
hell  ?  If  we  should  often  ask  our  consciences  why  have  we  done 
thus  and  thus  against  so  mild  a  God,  would  not  the  reflection  on  it 
put  us  to  the  blush?  If  men  would  consider,  that  such* a  time  they 
provoked  God  to  his  face,  and  yet  not  have  felt  his  sword ;  such  a 
time  they  blasphemed  him,  and  made  a  reproach  of  his  name,  and 
his  thunder  did  not  stop  their  motion ;  such  a  time  they  fell  into  an 
abominable  brutishness,  yet  he  kept  the  punishment  of  devils,  the 
unclean  spirits,  from  reaching  them ;  such  a  time  he  bore  an  open 
aflfront  from  them,  when  they  scoffed  at  his  word,  and  he  did  not 
send  a  destruction,  and  laugh  at  it:  would  not  such  a  meditation 
work  some  strange  kind  of  relentings  in  men  ?  What  if  we  should 
consider,  that  we  cannot  do  a  sinful  act  without  the  support  of  his 
concurring  Providence  ?  We  cannot  see,  hear,  move,  without  his 
concourse.  All  creatures  we  use  for  our  necessity  or  pleasure,  are 
supported  by  him  in  the  very  act  of  assisting  to  pleasure  us ;  and 
wnen  we  abuse  those  creatures  against  him,  which  he  supports  for  our 
use,  how  great  is  his  patience  to  bear  with  us,  that  he  doth  not  anni- 
hilate those  creatures,  or  at  least  embitter  their  use  1  What  issue 
could  reasonably  be  expected  from  this  consideration,  but,  **0 
wretched  man  that  I  am,  to  serve  myself  of  God's  power  to  affront 
him,  and  of  his  long-suffering  to  abuse  him  ?"  O  infinite  patience 
to  employ  that  power  to  preserve  me,  that  might  have  been  used 
to  punish  me  I  He  is  my  Creator,  I  could  not  have  a  being  with- 
out him,  and  yet  I  offend  him  I  He  is  my  Preserver,  I  carmot  main- 
tain my  being  without  him,   and  yet  I  affiront  him  I    Is  this  a 
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wortliy  requital  of  God  fDeut  xxxii.  6),  "  Do  you  thus  requite  the 
Lordr'  would  be  the  heart  breaking  reflection.  How  would  it 
give  men  a  fuller  prospect  of  the  depravation  of  their  nature  than 
anything  else ;  that  their  corruption  should  be  so  deep  and  strong, 
that  so  much  patience  could  not  overcome  it  1  It  would  certainly 
make  a  man  ashamed  of  his  nature  as  well  as  his  actions. 

(3.)  The  consideration  of  his  patience  would  make  us  resent  more 
the  injuries  done  by  others  to  God.  A  patient  sufferer,  though  a 
deserving  sufferer,  attracts  the  pity  of  men,  that  have  a  value  for  any 
virtue,  though  clouded  with  a  heap  of  vice.  How  much  more  should 
we  have  a  concern  of  God,  who  suffers  so  many  abuses  from  others  1 
and  be  grieved,  that  so  admirable  a  patience  should  be  slighted  by 
men,  who  solely  live  by  and  under  the  daily  influence  of  it !  The 
impression  of  this  would  make  us  take  God's  part,  as  it  is  usual  with 
men  to  take  the  part  of  good  dispositions  that  lie  under  oppression. 

(4.)  It  would  make  us  patient  under  God's  hand.  His  slowness  to 
anger  and  his  forbearance  is  visible,  in  the  very  strokes  we  feel  in 
this  life.  We  have  no  reason  to  murmur  against  him,  who  gives  us 
so  little  cause,  and  in  the  greatest  afflictions  gives  us  more  occasion 
of  thankfulness  than  of  repining.  Did  not  slowness  to  the  extremest 
anger  moderate  every  affliction,  it  had  been  a  scorpion  instead  of  a 
rod.  We  have  reason  to  bless  Him,  who,  from  his  long-suffering, 
sends  temporal  sufferings,  where  eternal  are  justly  due.  (Ezra,  ix, 
13),  "  Thou  hast  puAished  us  less  than  our  iniquities  do  deserve." 
His  indulgences  towards  us  have  been  more  than  our  corrections,  and 
the  length  of  his  patience  hath  exceeded  the  sharpness  of  his  rod. 
Upon  the  account  of  his  long-suffering,  our  mutinies  against  God 
have  as  little  to  excuse  them,  as  our  sins  against  him  have  to  deserve 
his  forbearance.  The  consideration  of  this  would  show  us  more  rea- 
son to  repine  at  our  own  repinings,  than  at  any  of  his  smarter  deal- 
ings ;  and  the  consideration  of  this  would  make  us  submissive  under 
the  judgments  we  expect.  His  undeserved  patience  hath  been  more 
than  our  merited  judgments  can  possibly  be  thought  to  be.  If  we 
fear  the  removal  of  the  gospel  for  a  season,  as  we  have  reason  to  do, 
we  should  rather  bless  him,  that  by  his  waiting  patience,  he  hath 
continued  it  so  long,  than  murmur,  that  he  threatens  to  take  it  away 
so  late.  He  hath  borne  with  us  many  a  year,  since  the  light  of  it 
was  rekindled,  when  our  ancestors  had  but  six  years'  of  patience 
between  the  rise  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  the  ascent  oi  Queen 
Mary,  to  the  crown. 

2.  Exhortation  is  to  admire  and  stand  astonished  at  his  patience, 
"  and  bless  him  for  it"  If  you  should  have  defiled  your  neighbor's 
bed,  or  sullied  his  reputation,  or  rifled  his  goods^  would  he  have 
withheld  his  vengeance,  unless  he  had  been  too  weak  to  execute  it  ? 
We  have  done  worse  to  God  than  we  can  do  to  man,  and  yet  he 
draws  not  that  sword  of  wmth  out  of  the  scabbard  of  his  patience, 
to  sheath  it  in  our  hearts.  C^is  not  so  much  a  wonder  that  any 
judgments  are  sent,  as  that  there  are  no  more,  and  sharper.  That 
the  world  shall  be  fired  at  last,  is  not  a  thing  so  strange,  as  that 
fire  doth  not  come  down  everv  day  upon  some  part^it>  Had  the 
discipleS|  that  saw  such  excellent  patterns  of  mildness  from  iheii 
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Master,  and  were  so  often  urged  to  learn  of  him  that  was  lowly 
and  meek,  the  government  of  the  world,  it  had  been  long  since* 
turned  into  ashes,  since  they  were  too  forward  to  desire  him  to  open 
his  magazine  of  judgments,  and  kindle  a  fire  to  consume  a  Samaritan 
village,  for  a  slight  affront  in  comparison  of  what  he  received  from 
others,  and  afterwards  from  themselves  in  their  forsaking  of  him 
(Luke,  ix.  52 — 54J.  "We  should  admire  and  praise  that  here  which 
shall  be  praised  m  heaven ;  though  patience  shall  cease  as  to  its 
exercise  after  the  consummation  of  the  world,  it  shall  not  cease  from 
receiving  the  acknowledgments  of  what  it  did,  when  it  traversed 
the  stage  of  this  earth.  If  the  name  of  God  be  glorified,  and  ac- 
knowledged in  heaven,  no  question  but  this  will  also ;  since  long- 
suffering  is  one  of  his  Divine  titles,  a  letter  in  his  name,  as  well  as 
"merciful,  and  gracious,  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth."  And 
there  is  good  reason  to  think  that  the  patience  exercised  towards 
some,  before  converting  grace  was  ordered  to  seize  upon  them,  will 
bear  a  great  part  in  the  anthems  of  heaven.  The  greater  his  long- 
suffering  hatn  been  to  men,  that  lay  covered  with  tneir  own  dung, 
a  long  time  before  they  were  freed  by  grace  from  their  filth ;  the 
more  admiringly  and  loudly  they  will  cry  up  his  mercy  to  them, 
after  they  have  passed  the  gulf,  and  see  a  deserved  hell  at  a  distance 
from  them,  and  many  in  that  place  of  torment  who  never  had  the 
tastes  of  so  much  forbearance.  If  mercy  will  be  praised  there,  that 
which  began  the  alphabet  of  it,  cannot  be  forgot.  If  Paul  speak  so 
highly  of  it  in  a  damping  world,  and  under  the  pull-backs  of  a 
''  bodv  of  death,"  as  he  doth  1  Tim.  i.  16,  17 :  "  For  this  cause  I  ob- 
tained mercy ;  that  Christ  might  show  forth  all  long-suffering.  Now 
unto  the  King  eternal,  immortal,  inyisible,  the  only  wise  God,  be 
honor,  and  glory,  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen."  No  doubt,  but  he 
will  have  a  higher  note  for  it,  when  he  is  surrounded  with  a  hea- 
venly flame,  and  freed  from  all  remains  of  dulness.  Shall  it  be 
praised  above,  and  have  we  no  notes  for  it  here  below  ?  Admire 
Christ,  too,  who  sued  out  your  reprieve  upon  the  account  of  his  merit. 
As  mercy  acts  not  upon  any  but  in  Christ,  so  neither  had  patience 
borne  with  any  but  in  Christ.  The  pronouncing  the  arrest  of 
judgment  (Gen.  viii.  21)  was  when  "  Grod  smelled  a  sweet  savor 
from  Noah  s  sacrifice,"  not  from  the  beasts  offered,  but  the  anti- 
typical  sacrifice  represented.  That  we  may  be  raised  to  bless  God 
ror  it,  let  us  consider, 

(1.)  The  multitude  of  our  provocations.  Though  some  have 
blacker  guilt  than  others,  and  deeper  stains,  yet  let  none  wipe  his 
mouth,  but  rather  imagine  himself  to  have  but  little  reason  to  bless 
it  Are  not  all  our  offences  as  many  as  there  have  been  minutes  in 
our  lives?  All  the  moments  of  our  continuance  in  the  world  have 
been  moments  of  his  patience  and  our  ingratitude.  Adam  was 
punished  for  one  sin,  Moses  excluded  Canaan  for  a  passionate  ui;- 
believing  worci  Ananias  and  Sapphira  lost  their  lives  for  one  sin 
against  tlie  Holy  Ghost.  One  sin  sullied  the  beauty  of  the  world, 
defaced  the  works  of  God,  and  cracked  heaven  and  earth  in  pieces, 
had  not  infinite  satisfaction  been  proposed  to  the  provoked  Justiod 
bv  the  Redeemer ;  and  not  one  sin  committed,  but  is  of  the  sam€ 
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venomoTis  nature.  How  many  of  those  contradictions  against  him* 
•self  hath  he  borne  with  1  Had  we  been  only  unprofitable  to  him, 
his  forbearance  of  us  had  been  miraculous ;  but  how  much  doth  it 
exceed  a  miracle,  and  lift  itself  above  the  meanness  of  a  conjunction 
with  such  an  epithet,  since  we  have  been  provoking  I  Had  there 
been  no  more  than  our  impudent  or  careless  rushings  into  his  pres- 
ence in  worship ;  had  they  been  only  sins  of  omission,  and  sins  of 
ignorance,  it  had  been  enough  to  have  put  a  stand  to  any  further 
operations  of  this  perfection  towards  us.  But  add  to  those,  sins  of 
commission,  sins  against  knowledge,  sins  against  spiritual  motions, 
sins  against  repeated  resolutions,  and  pressing  admonitions,  the 
neglects  of  all  the  opportunities  of  repentance ;  put  them  all  toge- 
ther, and  we  can  as  little  recount  them,  as  the  sanos  on  the  sea-shore. 
But  what,  do  I  only  speak  of  particular  men  ?  View  the  whole 
world,  and  if  our  own  iniquities  render  it  an  amazing  patience,  what  a 
mighty  supply  will  be  made  to  it  in  all  the  numerous  and  weighty 
provocations,  under  which  he  hath  continued  the  world  for  so  many 
revolutions  of  years  and  ages  I  Have  not  all  those  pressed  into 
his  presence  with  a  loud  cry,  and  demanded  a  sentence  from  justice? 
yet  hath  not  the  Judge  been  overcome  by  the  importunity  of  our 
sins  ?  Were  the  devils  punished  for  one  sin,  a  proud  thought^  and 
that  not  committed  against  the  blood  of  Christ,  as  we  have  done 
numberless  times ;  yet  hath  not  God  made  us  partakers  in  their 
punis)ament,  though  we  have  exceeded  them  in  the  quality  of  their 
sin.  ^0^  admirable  patience  I  that  would  bear  with  me  undet^  so 
many,  while  he  would  not  bear  with  the  sinning  angels  for  one.^ 

(2.)  Consider  how  mean  things  we  are,  who  havp  provokedttinu 
What  is  man  but  a  vile  thing,  that  a  God,  abounding  with  all 
riches,  should  take  care  of  so  abject  a  thing,  much  more  to  bear  so 
many  aflFronts  from  such  a  drop  of  matter,  such  a  nothing  creature  I 
That  he  that  hath  anger  at  his  command,  as  well  as  pi^,  should  endure 
such  a  detestable,  deformed  creature  by  sin,  to  fly  in  his  face  I 
**  What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  ?"  (Ps.  vui.)  ot3«, 
miserable,  incurable  man,  derived  from  a  word,  that  signifies  to  be 
incurably  sick.  Man  is  "  Adam,"  earth  from  his  earthly  original, 
and  "  Enoch,"  incurable  from  his  corruption.  Is  it  not  worthy  to 
be  admired,  that  a  God  of  infinite  glory  should  wait  on  such  Adams, 
worms  of  earth,  and  be,  as  it  were,  a  servant,  and  attendant  to  such 
Enochs,  sickly  and  peevish  creatures? 

(3.)  Consider  who  it  is  that  is  thus  patient.  He  it  is  that,  with 
one  breath,  could  turn  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of 
both,  into  nothing ;  that  could,  bv  one  thunderbolt,  have  rassed  up 
the  foundations  of  a  cursed  world.  He  that  wants  not  instruments 
without  to  ruin  us,  that  can  arm  our  own  consciences  against  us,  and 
can  drown  us  in  our  own  phlegm  ;  and,  by  taking  out  one  pin  firom 
Qur  bodies,  cause  the  whole  frame  to  fall  asunder.  Besides,  it  is  a  God 
that,  while  he  sufifers  the  sinner,  hates  the  sin  more  than  all  the  holy 
men  upon  earth,  or  angels  in  heaven,  can  do ;  so  that  his  patience 
for  a  minute  transcends  the  patience  of  all  creatures,  from  the  creap 
tion  to  the  dissolution  of  the  world :  because  it  is  the  patience  of  a 
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Gk>cl,  infinitely  more  sensible  to  the  cursed  quality  of  sin^  and  ind- 
Hitely  more  aetesting  it.  ^ 

(4.)  Consider  how  long  he  hath  forborne  his  angei;  (A  repiieve 
for  a  veek  or  a  month  is  accounted  a  great  favor  in  civiTBtates ;  the 
civil  law  enacts,  "  That  if  the  emperor  commanded  a  man  to  be  con- 
demned, the  execution  was  to  be  deferred  thirty  days :  because  in 
that  time  the  prince's  anger  might  be  appeased^^^  But  how  great  a 
&VOT  is  it  to  be  reprieved  thirty  years  lor  many  offences,  every  one 
of  which  deserves  death  more  at  the  hands  of  (rod  than  any  offence 
oan,  at  the  hands  of  man  I  Paul  was,  according  to  the  common 
account^  but  about  thirty  years  old  at  his  conversion ;  and  how 
much  doth  he  elevate  Divine  long-suffering  1  Certainly  there  are 
many  who  have  more  reason,  as  having  larger  quantities  of  patience 
cut  out  to  them,  who  have  lived  to  see  their  own  gray  hairs  in  a 
rebellious  posture  against  God,  before  grace  brought  them  to  a  sur- 
render. We  were  all  condemned  in  the  womb ;  our  lives  were 
forfeited  the  first  moment  of  our  breath,  but  patience  hath  stopped 
the  arrest ;  the  merciful  Creditor  deserves  to  have  acknowledgment 
fix)m  us,  who  hath  laid  by  his  bond  so  many  years  without  putting 
it  in  suit  against  us.  Many  of  your  companions  in  sin  have  perhaps 
been  surprised  long  ago,  and  haled  to  an  eternal  prison ;  tiothing  is 
remaining  of  them  but  their  dust,  and  the  time  is  not  yet  come  for 
your  funeral.  Let  it  be  considered,  that  that  God  that  would  not 
wait  upon  the  fallen  angels  one  instant  afker  their  sin,  nor  give  them 
a  moment's  space  of  repentance,  hath  prolonged  the  life  of  many  a 
sinner  in  the  world  to  mnumerable  moments,  to  420,000  minutes  in 
the  space  of  a  year,  to  8,400,000  minutes  in  the  space  of  twenty 
years.  The  damned  in  hell  would  think  it  a  great  kmdness  to  have 
but  a  year's,  month's,  nay,  day's  respite,  as  a  space  to  repent  in. 

(5.)  Consider  ako,  how  many  have  been  taken  away  under 
shorter  measures  of  patience :  some  have  been  struck  into  a  hell  of 
misery,  while  thou  remainest  upon  an  earth  of  forbearance.  In  a 
plague,  the  destroying  angel  hath  hewed  down  others,  and  passed 
by  us ;  the  arrows  have  flew  about  our  heads,  passed  over  us,  and 
stack  in  the  heart  of  a  neighbor.  How  many  nch  men,  how  many 
of  our  friends  and  familiars,  have  been  seized  by  death  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  when  they  least  thought  of  it,  and  imagined  it 
mr  from  them  1  Have  you  not  known  some  of  your  acquaintance 
snatched  away  in  the  height  of  a  crime  ?  Was  not  the  same  wrath 
due  to  you  as  well  as  to  them  I  And  had  it  not  been  as  dreadful 
for  you  to  be  so  surprised  by  Him  as  it  was  for  them  ?  Why  should 
he  take  a  less  sturdy  sinner  out  of  thy  company,  and  let  thee  re- 
m^  still  upon  the  earth  ?  If  God  had  dealt  so  with  you,  how  had 
ou  been  cut  off,  not  only  fi:om  the  enjoyment  of  this  life,  but  the 

pes  of  a  better  I  And  if  God  had  made  such,  a  providence  bene- 
ficial for  reclaiming  you,  how  much  reason  have  you  to  acknowledge 
him  I  He  that  hath  had  least  patience,  hath  cause  to  admire ;  but 
those  that  have  more,  ought  to  exceed  others  in  blessing  him  for  it 
If  Qod  had  put  an  end  to  your  natural  life  before  you  had  made  pro- 
virion  for  eternal,  how  deplorable  would  your  condition  have  been  I 

•  Ood.  Uh.  ix.  Titul  476,  p.  20. 
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Consider  also,  whoever  have  been  sinners  fprmerly  of  a  deeper  note; 
mi^ht  not  God  have  struck  a  man  in  the  embraces  of  his  harlots, 
ana  choked  him  in  the  moment  of  his  excessive  and  intemperate 
healths,  or  on  the  sudden  have  spurted  fire  and  brimstone  mto  a 
blasphemer's  mouth  ?  What  if  God  had  snatched  you  away,  when 
you  had  been  sleeping  in  some  great  iniquity,  or  sent  you  while 
burning  in  lust  to  the  fire  it  merited  ?  Might  he  not  have  cracked 
the  string  that  linked  your  souls  to  your  bodies,  in  the  last  sickness 
you  had?  And  what  then  had  become  of  you  ?  What  could  have 
oeen  expected  to  succeed  your  impenitent  state  in  this  world^  but 
howlings  in  another  ?  but  he  reprieved  you  upon  your  petitions,  or 
the  solicitations  of  your  friends ;  and  have  you  not  broke  your  word 
with  him?  Have  your  hearts  been  stead&st;  hath  he  not  yet 
waited,  expecting  when  you  would  put  your  vows  and  resolutions 
into  execution  ?  What  need  had  he  to  cry  out  to  any  so  loud  and  so 
long,  0  you  fools^  "  how  long  will  you  love  foolishness  ?"  fProv.  L 
22),  when  he  might  have  cea^  his  crying  to  you,  and  have  oy  your 
death  prevented  your  many  neglects  of  himf  Did  he.  do  all  this 
that  any  of  us  might  add  new  sins  to  our  old ;  or  rather,  that  we 
should  bless  him  for  his  forbearance,  comply  with  the  end  of  it  in 
reforming  our  lives,  and  having  recourse  to  nis  mercy  ? 

8.  Exhortion ;  therefore  presume  not  upon  his  patience.  The  ex- 
ercise of  it  is  not  eternal ;  you  are  at  present  under  his  patience ; 
yet,  while  you  are  unconverted,  you  are  also  under  his  anger  (Ps. 
vii.  11),  "  God  is  angry  with  the  wicked  every  day."  You  know 
not  how  soon  his  anger  may  turn  his  patience  aside,  and  step  before 
it.  It  may  be  his  sword  is  drawn  out  of  his  scabbard,  his  arrows 
may  be  settled  in  his  bow ;  and  perhaps  there  is  but  a  little  time  be- 
fore you  may  feel  the  edge  of  the  one  or  the  point  of  the  other :  and 
then  there  will  be  no  more  time  for  patience  in  God  to  us,  or  petition 
from  us  to  him.  If  we  repent  here  he  will  pardon  us.  If  we  defer 
repentance,  and  die  without  it,  he  will  have  no  longer  mercy  to  par- 
don, nor  patience  to  bear.  What  is  there  in  our  power  but  the 
present  ?  the  fiiture  time  we  cannot  command,  the  past  time  we  can- 
not  recall ;  squander  not  then  the  present  away.  Tne  time  will  come 
when  "  time  shall  be  no  more,"  and  then  long-suffering  shall  be  no 
more.  Will  you  neglect  the  time,  wherein  patience  acts,  and  vainly 
hope  for  a  time  beyond  the  resolves  of  patience  ?  Will  you  spend 
that  in  vain,  which  goodness  hath  allotted  you  for  other  purposes  ? 
What  an  estimate  will  you  make  of  a  little  forbearance  to  respite 
death,  when  you  are  gasping  under  the  stroke  of  its  arrows  I  How 
much  would  you  value  some  few  days  of  those  many  years  you  now 
trifie  away  I  Can  any  think  God  will  be  always  at  an  expense 
with  them  in  vain,  that  he  will  have  such  riches  trampled  under 
their  feet,  and  so .  many  editions  of  his  patience  be  made  waste 
paper?  Do.  you  know  how  few  sands  are  yet  to  run  in  your  glass? 
Are  you  sure  that  He  that  waits  to-day,  wiU  wait  as  well  to-morrow? 
How  can  you  tell,  but  that  God  that  is  slow  to  anger  to-day,  may  be 
Bwifl  to  it  the  next  ?  Jerusalem  had  but  a  day  of  peace,  and  the 
most  careless  sinner  hath  no  more.  When  their  day  was  done,  they 
were  destroyed  by  &mine,  pestilence,  or  sword,  or  led  into  a  doleful 
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captivitv'.  Did  God  make  our  lives  so  xmcertaiii,  and  the  duratiob 
of  his  forbearance  unknown  to  us,  that  we  should  live  in  a  laz;y 
negleot  of  his  glory,  and.  our  own  happiness  ?  If  you  should  have 
more  patience  in  regard  of  your  lives,  do  you  know  whether  you 
shall  have  the  effectual  offers  of  grace  ?  As  your  lives  depetid  upon 
his  will,  so  'your  conversion  depends  solely  upon  his  grace.  There 
have  been  many  examples  of  those  miserable  wretches,  that  have 
been  left  to  a  reprobate  sense,  after  they  have  a  long  time  abused 
Divine  forbearance.  Though  he  waits,  yet  he  **  binds  up  sin."  (Hos. 
xiiL  12),  "  The  sin  of  Ephraim  is  bound  up,"  as  bonds  are  bound 
up  by  a  creditor  till  a  fit  opportunity :  when  God  comes  to  put  the 
bond  in  suit,  it  will  be  too  late  to  wish  for  that  patience  we  have  so 
scornfully  despised.  Consider  therefore  the  end  of  patience.  The 
patience  of  God  considered  in  itself,  without  that  which  it  tends  to, 
affords  very  httle  comfort ;  it  is  but  a  step  to  pardoning  mercy,  and 
it  may  be  without  it,  and  ofken  is.  Many  have  been  reprieved  that 
were  never  forgiven ;  hell  is  full  of  those  that  had  patience  as  well 
as  we,  but  not  one  that  accepted  pardoning  grace  went  within  the 
sates  of  it.  Patience  leaves  men,  wnen  their  sins  have  ripened  them 
for  hell ;  but  pardoning  grace  never  leaves  men  till  it  hath  con- 
ducted them  to  heaven.  His  patience  speaks  him  placable,  but  doth 
not  assure  us  that  he  is  actually  appeased.  Men  may  hope .  that  a 
long-suffering  tends  to  a  pardon,  but  cannot  be  assurep^f  a  pardon, 
but  by  something  else  above  mere  lonff-suffering.  ^^Eest  not  then 
upon  bare  patience,  but  consider  the  end  of  it ;  it  is  not  that  any 
should  sin  more  fireely,  but  repent  more  meltinrfy ;  it  is  not  to  spint 
rebellion,  but  give  a  merciful  stop  to  it.  Why  should  any  be  so 
ambitious  of  their  ruin,  as  to  constrain^Ood  to  ruin  them  against  the' 
inclinations  of  his  sweet  disposition^.-^ 

4.  The  fourth  exhortation  is,  Let  us  imitate  God's  patience  in  our 
own  to  others.  He  is  unlike  God  that  is  huiried,  with  an  unruly 
impetus,  to  punish  others  for  wronging  him.  The  consideration  of 
Divine  patience  should  make  us  square  ourselves  according  to  that 
pattern.  God  hath  exercised  a  long-suffering  from  the  fall  of  Adam 
to  this  minute  on  innumerable  subjects,  and  shall  we  be  transported 
with  desire  of  revenge  upon  a  single  injury  ?  K  God  were  not 
"  slow  to  wrath,"  a  sinful  world  had  been  long  ago  torn  up  from  the 
foundation.  And  if  revenge  should  be  exercised  by  all  men  against 
their  enemies,  what  man  should  have  been  alive,  since  there  is  not  a 
man  without  an  enemy  ?  If  every  man  were  like  Saul,  breathing 
out  threatenings,  the  world  would  not  only  be  an  aceldema,  but  a 
desert.  How  distant  are  they  from  the  nature  of  God,  who  are  in  a 
flame  upon  every  slight  provocation  from  a  sense  of  some  feeble  and 
imaginary  honor,  that  must  bloody  thegjayord  for  a  trifle,  and  write 
their  revenge  in  wounds  and  death  1  <^hen  God  hath  his  glory 
every  day  bespattered,  yet  he  keeps  his  sword  in  his  sheath ;  what  a 
woe  would  it  be  to  the  world,  if  he  drew  it  upon  everj-  affront  I 
This  is  to  be  like  brutes,  dogs,  or  tigers,  that  snarl,  bite,  and  devour, 
upon  every  slight  occasion :  but  to  be  patient  is  to  be  divine,  and  to 
show  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  disposition  of  GJoO  "Be  you 
therefore  perfect,  as  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect'^(Matt.  v.  48) : 
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t.  e.  Be  you  perfect  and  good ;  for  he  had  been  exhorting  them  to 
bless  them  that  cursed  them,  and  to  do  good  to  them  that  hated 
them,  and  that  from  the  example  Grod  had  set  them,  in  causmg 
his  sun  to  rise  upon  the  evil  as  well  as  the  good.  "Be  you  there- 
fore perfect"  To  conclude  :(^  patience  is  God's  perfection,  so  it  ia 
the  accomplishment  of  the  soul :  and  as  his  "  slowness  to  anger" 
argues  the  ^eatness  of  his  power  over  himself,  so  an  unwillingness 
to  revenge  is  a  sign  of  a  power  over  ourselves  which  is  more  noble 
than  to  be  a  monarch  over  otherO 
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Aeqvaintanee  with  Qod,  men  are  unwilling 
to  have  any,  i  158.— ^ee  Catnmunion. 

Actiotuf  a  greater  proof  of  principles  than 
words,  i.  92.  All  are  knuwn  by  God,  i. 
424.  • 

Aetivity  required  in  spiritual  worship,  L 
227,  228. 

Adam,  the  greatness  of  his  sin,  ii.  269,  429. 
— See  Man^  and  Fcill  of  MatL 

Additions  in  matters  of  religion  an  inva- 
sion of  Ood*s  sovereignty,  ii.  432,  438. — 
See  WoTBhip^  a^d  Ceretnonies 

Admiration  ought  to  be  exercised  in  spir- 
ituid  worship,  L  233. 

Aff^iont,  human,  in  what  sense  ascribed 
to  God,  L  840—348. 

Afflictions^  sharp,  mnke  Atheists  fear  there 
is  a  God,  i  81.  Make  us  impatient  (See 
Impatience).  We  should  be  patient  un- 
der them  (see  Patience).  M^uiy  call  on 
G'kI  only  under  them,  i.  151.  Fill  us 
with  distraction  in  the  worship  of  God, 
i  258.  The  presence  of  God  a  comfort 
in  them,  i.  399 ;  and  his  knowledge,  i 
488.  The  wisdom  of  God  apparent  in 
them,  i.  547 — 550.  The  wisdom  of  God  a 
oomfort  in  them,  i.  598 ;  and  his  power, 
ii.  98,  99;  and  his  sovereignty,  li.  451. 
Do  ni»t  impeach  his  goodness,  ii.  243, 
244.  The  goodness  of  God  seen  in  them, 
ii.  309 — 811.  His  goodness  a  oomfort  in 
them,  ii.  842.  Acts  of  God's  sovereignty, 
ii.  873 — 376 ;  the  consideration  of  which 
would  make  us  entertain  them  as  we 
ought,  ii.  456. 

Age^  mimy  negleot  the  serving  of  God  tiU 
old,  LI  13. 

Air^  Iiow  useful  a  creature,  i.  54. 

Almighty^  how  often  God  is  so  called  in 
Scripture,  it  10.  How  often  in  Job^  ii. 
86. 

Angels,  good,  what  benefit  they  have  by 
Christ,  i.  636,  ii.  268,  264.     Not  instru- 

.  ments  in  the  creation  of  roan,  ii.  41. 
Evil,  not  redeemed,  ii.  263,  264. 

A  ngels,  not  g«ivernor8  of  the  world,  ii.  828, 
829.    Subject  to  God,  ii.  881,  882. 


Apostasy.  Men  apostatize  ft*oai  Ood 
nis  will  crosses  theirs,  i.  136.  In  tim<« 
of  persecution,  i.  149,  150.  By  reason  of 
practical  atheism,  i.  167. 

ApostleSf  the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel, 
mean  and  wortnless  men,  ii.  69 — 71. 
Spirited  by  Divine  power  for  spreading 
or  it,  il  72 — 74.  The  wisdom  of  God 
seen  in  using  such  instruments,  i.  678, 
579. 

Applauding  ourselves. — See  Pride. 

Atheism  opens  a  door  to  all  manner  of 
wickedness,  i.  24.  Some  spice  of  it  in  all 
men,  i.  25 — 27.  The  greatest  folly,  i.  24 
— 77.    Common  in  our  days,  i.  26,  79, 

80.  Strikes  at  the  foundation  of  all  r^ 
ligion,  i.  26.  We  should  (establish  our- 
selves against  it,  ib  It  is  against  the 
light  of  natural  reason,  i.  2.  Against  th« 
universal  consent  of  all  nations,  i.  29,  80. 
But  few,  if  Huy,  professed  it  in  former 
ages,  i.  82—34,  80.  Would  root  up  the 
foundations  of  all  government,  i  77.  In* 
troduce  all  evil  into  the  world,  i.  78. 
Pernicious  to  the  atheist  himself,  i.  79. 
The  cause  of  public  judgments,  L  80. 
Men's  lusts  the  cause  of  it,  i.  82.  Pro- 
moted by  the  devil  most  since  the  de- 
struction of  idolatry,  i  84.  Unoomfort* 
able,  i.  85.  Directions  against  it,  i.  87. 
All  sin  founded  in  a  secret  atheism,  i. 
98. 

Atheism^  practical,  natural  to  man,  i.  89. 
Natural  since  the  fall,  i.  90.  To  all  men, 
ib.  Proved  by  arguments,  1 99 — 161.  We 
ought  to  be  huiiibled  for  it,  both  in  our- 
selves and  others,  i.  167.  How  great  a 
sin  it  is,  i.  169 — 171.  Misery  will  at- 
tend it,  i.  171,  172.  We  should  watch 
afjainst  it,  ib.  Directions  against  it,  i, 
172,  178. 

Atheist  can  never  prove  there  is  no  God,  L 

81.  All  the  creatures  fight  against  hin^ 
ib.  In  afflictions,  suspects  and  feart 
there  is  a  God,  i.  82.  How  much  paint 
he  takes  to  blot  out  the  notion,  ib.  Sup- 
pose it  were  an  even  lay  that  there  wer« 
no  God,  yet  he  is  very  imprudent,  i.  8S 
Ums  not  mean*  to  iniorin  pimiwlf,  «^ 
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AtoniSf  the  world  not  made  hy  a  casual 

ooncourae  of  tbetn,  i.  60. 
AttribfUes  of  Qod  bear  a  comfortable  re- 

8p4»ct  to  believera,  i.  61S. 
Authoritu,  how  distineuuhed  from  power, 

R 

Dest  we  have,  ought  to  be  giyea  to  God,  L 
242—244. 

BUatimgB,  spiritual,  God  onlj  the  author 
of,  ii.  3A7.  Temporal,  God  uses  a  sover- 
eignty ill  bestowing  them,  ii.  4l2,  413. — 
See  Riches. 

Body  of  man.  how  curiously  wrought,  i 
63 — 67,  528.  Evef7  human  one  hath 
different  features,  i.  66.  God  hath  none 
(See  Spirit).  We  must  worship  God 
with  our  bodies,  i.  219—222;  yet  not 
with  our  bodies  only. — See  Soul,  and 
Worship. 

Bodilv  shape,  we  muf^t  not  conceive  of  God 
under  a,  i.  19^,  198. 

Bodily  members    ascribed   to    him. — See 

firain,  how  curious  a  workmanship,  L  66. 

0. 

Oalft  golden,  the  Israelites  worshipped  the 
true  God  under,  l  196. 

CaUin^tf  God  fits  and  inclines  men  to  seve- 
ral, 1.  681,  632 ;  ii.  698.  Appoints  every 
man's  calling,  li.  421. 

CautB.  a  first,  of  all  things,  i.  60,  61 ;  which 
doth  necessarily  exist,  and  is  infinitely 
perfect,' i.  61. 

Censure.  God  not  to  be  censured  in  his 
counsels,  actions  or  revelations,  i.  295. 
Or  in  hiii  ways,  L  605,  606. 

Cfensurinff  the  hearts  of  others  is  an  injury 
to  God's  umuiscieoce,  i.  478.  Men,  is  a 
contempt  of  God's  sovereignty,  ii.  441. 

Otremonial  Law  abolished  to  promote  spir- 
itual worship,  L  218.  Galled  flesh,  ib. 
Not  a  fit  means  to  bring  the  heart  into  a 
spiritual  frame,  i.  214.     Rather  hiudered 

•  than  furthered  spiritual  worship,  l  216, 
216.  God  uever  testified  himself  well- 
pleased  with  it,  nor  intended  it  should 
always  last,  i.  216 — 218.  The  abroga- 
tion of  it  doth  not  argue  any  change  in 
God,  i.  846.  The  holiness  of  God  ap- 
pears in  it,  ii.  181,  182. 

Ceremotiies^  men  are  prone  to  bring  their 
own  into  God's  worship,  L  138,  184. — 
See  Worship,  and  Additiofu,  <ba 

Chance^  the  world  not  made  nor  governed 
byit,  i.  59. 

Charity,  men  have  bad  ends  in  it,  1 163.  We 
should  exercise  it,  ii.  863,  364.  The 
consideration  of  God's  sover^gnty  would 
promote  it,  ii  466. 

CAeerfuly  in  God's  worship  we  should  be,  i 
286. 

CArM;  his  Godbettd  proved  from  hi»  eter- 


nity, L  291—298 ;  fyomhis  ommvrsMoee, 
I  892,  393 ;  from  his  immuUbility,  I  846 
— 848 ;  from  his  knowledge  of  God,  all 
creatures,  the  hearts  of  men,  and  his 
prescience  of  their  inclinations,  l  466-^ 
469;  from  his  omnipotence,  mnnift^t  in 
creation,  preservation  and  resurrection, 
il  80--86;  from  his  holiness,  il  190; 
from  his  wisdom,  L  668. 
Christ  IB  God  man.  ii.  62.  Spiritual  wor- 
ship ofisred  to  God  through  him,  L  241, 
242.  The  imperfectness  of  our  services 
should  make  us  price  his  medtation,  i 
261.  The  only  fit  Person  in  the  IVinity 
to  assume  our*^  nature,  L  558 — 660.  Fit- 
ted to  be  our  Medtator  and  Saviour  by 
his  two  natures,  L  563 — 666.  Should  be 
imitated  in  his  holiness,  and  often  viewed 
by  us  to  that  end,  u.  200 — 207.  Ute 
greatest  gift,  il  266 — 269.  Apptiiuted 
by  the  Father  to  be  our  Redeemer,  il 
424—426. 

Christian  religion,  its  excellency,  i  167. 
Of  Divine  extraction,  i  680.  Most  op- 
posecfiu  the  world,  i  111. — See  Gospn. 

Churchy  God's  eternity  a  comfort  to  her  in 
all  her  distresses  an^  tlireatenings  of  her 
euemies,  L  299,  300.  Under  God's  spe- 
cial providence,  I  406.  His  infimtd 
knowledge  a  comfort  in  all  subtile  con- 
trivances of  men  agiunst  her,  l  483.  484 
Troublers  of  her  peafie  by  corrupt  doc- 
trines no  better  than  devils,  L  498.  God*s 
wisdom  a  comfort  to  her  in  her  greatest 
dangers,  L  594.  Hath  shown  hi"  power 
in  her  deliverance  in  all  ages,  i  277,  ii 
66 ;  and  in  the  destruction  of  her  ene- 
mies, ii  56 — 69.  Ought  to  take  comfort 
in  his  power  in  her  lowest  estate,  ii  101. 
Should  not  fear  her  enemies  (see  Fear\ 
His  goodness  a  comfort  in  dangers,  ii 
344.  How  great  is  God  s  love  to  her,  ii 
449 — 615.  His  sovereignty  a  comfort  to 
her,  ii.  452,  453.  He  will  ci^mfort  her  in 
her  fears,  and  destroy  her  enemies,  ii 
472,  473.  God  exercises  patience  to 
wards  her,  ii  504,  605 ;  for  her  saike  to 
the  wicked  also,  ii  606.  Why  her  enc' 
mies  are  not  immediately  destroyed,  ii 
613,  613. 

Cotnmands  of  God. — See  Laws. 

Comfort,  the  holiness  of  God  to  be  relied 
on  for,  ii  190,  191. 

Comfort  us,  creatures  cannot^  if  God  be  an- 
gry, ii  448. 

Comforts,  God  gives  great,  in  or  after 
temptations,  ii.  311 — 313. 

Communion  with  God,  man  naturally  no 
desii-e  oi,  i  161.  The  advantage  vt,  L 
172.  Can  only  be  in  our  spirita,  i  80S. 
We  should  desire  it,  i  308.  Cannot  be 
between  God  and  sinners,  ii  183.  Holi- 
ness only  fits  us  for  it,  ii  204,  205. 

Conceptions,  we  cannot  have  adequate  oosf 
ofGod.i  196,197.  We  ought  to  labor  af- 
ter as  high  ones  aft  we  can,  i^  Theynual. 
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not  be  of  him  iu  a  (corporeal  sbape,  I 
197,  198.  There  will  be  in  them  a  sitn- 
iltade  of  some  corporeal  thing  in  our 
fancy,  I  198,  199.  We  ought  to  refine 
and  spiritualize  them,  i.  200. 

Voneeptionsy  right,  of  him,  a  great  help  'c 
spiritual  worship,  i  272,  278. 

Concurrenee  oi  Ood  to  all  the  actions  of  his 
creatures,  ii.  Ifi6,  157. 

Concurrififf  to  siuful  actions  no  blemish  to 
God's  holiness,  ii.  167 — 168. 

Condftions,  various,  of  men,  a  firuit  of  Di- 
Tine  wisdom,  i.  681,  632. 

Conditi<m8  of  the  covenant. — See  CownarUy 
Faith,  and  Repentance. 

Confesnon  of  sin,  men  may  have  bad  ends 
iu  it,  i.  158.  Partial  ones  a  practical  de- 
nial of  Qod's  omniscience,  i.  480,  481. 

Conscience  proves  a  Deity,  L  69 — 78.  Fears 
auQ  stiogs  of  it  in  all  meo  upon  the  com- 
miijision  of  sin,  i.  70 — 72 ;  though  never 
so  secret,  i.  71.  72.  Cannot  be  tbtally 
shaken  oft,  i.  72.  Comforts  a  man  in 
well-doing,  i.  72,  78.  Necessary  for  the 
good  of  the  world,  i.  78.  Terrified  ones 
wish  there  were  no  God,  i.  97.  Men 
naturally  displeased  with  it,  when  it 
contradicts  tlie  desires  of  self,  i.  128. 
Obey  carnal  self  against  the  light  of  it, 
i.  140,  141.  Accusations  of  it  evidence 
God's  knowledge  of  all  things,  i.  468. 
GUkI,  and  he  only,  can  speak  peace  to  it 
when  troubled,  il  79,  886.  His  laws 
only  reach  it,  ii.  890.  891,  482,  488. 

Constancy  in  that  which  is  good,  we  should 
labor  after,  and  wl^,  i.  860,  861. 

Content  the  soul,  nothing  but  an  infinite 
good  can,  i.  78,  74. — See  Satirfaetiony  and 
SouL 

Contitiffents  all  foreknown  by  Qtod. — Sec 
Knowledge  of  God, 

Contradictions  cannot  be  made  true  by 
God,  ii.  26 — 80 ;  yet  this  doth  not  over- 
throw Gk>d's  omnipotence,  ib.  It  is  an 
abuse  of  Gkxis  power  to  endeavor  to 
justify  them  by  it^  ii.  95. 

Contrary  qualities  linked  together  in  the 
creatures,  L  52,  68,  624. 

Conversion,  carnal  self-love  a  great  hin- 
drance to  it,  i.  187.  There  may  be  a 
conversion  from  sin  which  is  not  good,  L 
150.  Men  are  enemies  to  it,  l  160,  161. 
The  necessity  of  it,  i.  168,  164.  God 
only  can  be  tbe  Author  of  it,  i.  166, 166, 
ii.  896.  The  wisdom  of  God  appears  in  it, 
in  the  subjects,  seasons,  and  manner  of 
it,  i  641 — 647  ;  and  his  power,  ii.  72 — 
78;  and  his  holiness,  ii.  189;  and  his 
goodness,  il  806, 807  ;  aud  his  sovereign- 
ty, ii.  896—404.  He  could  convert  all, 
Il  899.  Not  bound  to  convert  any,  il 
401,  402.  The  various  means  and  oooa- 
sioLis  of  it,  iL  421. 

ConvietionSf  genuine,  would  be  promoted 
by  right  and  strong  apprehenaions  of 
God's  holiness,  u.  191. 


Cormptions,  the  knowledge  of  God  a  com- 
fort under  fears  of  them  lurking  in  the 
heart,  i.  489, 490.  The  power  of  God  a 
comfort  when  they  are  strong  and  stir- 
ring, ii.  99  In  Gods  people  shall  be 
subdued,  ii  460,  461 ;  the  remaiuders  of 
them  God  orders  for  their  good,  i.  528, 
544. 

Covenant  of  God  with  his  people  eternal, 
i.  297,  298 ;  and  uuchangeable,  i.  854. 

Covenant,  God  in,  an  eternal  good  to  hir. 
people,  i.  297. 

Covenant  of  grace,  conditions  of,  evidence 
the  wisdom  of  God.  i.  571.  Suited  to 
man's  lapsed  state,  and  God's  glory,  t^. 
Opposite  to  that  which  was  the  cause  of 
the  &11,  I  572.  Suited  to  the  common 
sentiments  aud  customs  of  the  world  and 
consciences  of  men,  I  672,  678.  Only 
likely  to  attain  the  end,  i.  678.  Evidence 
G6d's  holiness,  ii.  138.  The  wisdom  of 
God  made  over  to  believers  in  it,  L  698 
69'i*  aud  power,  iL  98 ;  and  holiuees,  ii. 
190,  191.  A  promise  of  life  implied  in 
the  covenant  of  works,  ii.  ^ftS,  264  ;  why 
not  expressed,  ii.  527.  Tbe  goodness  of 
God  manifest  in  making  a  coveuunt  of 
grace  after  man  had  broken  the  AvzX,  iL 
274,  276.  In  the  nature  aud  teuur  of 
it,  iL  276 — 277.  In  the  choice  gift  of 
himself  made  over  in  it,  ii.  277,  278.  In 
its  confirmation,  iL  278,  279.  Its  condi- 
tions easy,  reasonable,  necessary,  ii.  279 
— 284.  It  promises  a  more  excellent  re- 
ward than  the  life  in  paradise,  iL  291-— 
293. 

Covetousness. — See  Riches,  and  World, 

Cre€Uion,  the  wisdom  of  God  appears  in  it, 
L  518 — 625;  and  should  be  meditated 
upon,  L  626 ;  motives  to  it,  iL  6 — 9  ;  his 
power,  iL  86  11;  his  holiness,  iL  126, 
127 ;  his  goodness,  244 — 258.  Goodness 
the  end  and  motive  of  it,  ii.  228,  229. 
Ascribed  to  Christ,  iL  81—86.  The 
foundation  of  God's  dominioo,  iL  368— 
870. 

Creaiwres  evidence  the  being  of  God,  L  28, 
42 — 64 ;  m  their  producutm,  L  48 — SI ;  in 
their  harmony,  l  62 — 60;  \u.  pursuing 
their  several  ends,  L  60—62 ;  in  their 
preservation,  i.  62,  68.  Were  not,  and 
cannot  be,  from  eternity,  L  46,  46,  292. 
None  of  them  can  make  themselves,  i.  47 
—49 ;  or  the  world,  L  49,  50.  Subservi- 
ent to  one  another,  i.  68,  878.  Regular, 
uniform,  and  constant  in  it,  L  66,  67. 
Are  vai'ious,  L  58  519,  620.  Have  seve- 
ral natures,  L  60.  All  fight  against  the 
atheist,  i.  82.  God  ought  to  be  studied 
in  them,  L  86.  All  manifest  something 
of  God's  perfections,  ib.  Setting  them 
up  as  our  end  (see  End),  Must  not  be 
worshipped  (see  Idolatry).  Used  hy  man 
to  a  contrary  end  than  God  appuiuted, 
L  148.  AU  are  changeable,  L  86& 
Therefore  an  immutable  God  to  be  pr»> 
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ferred  before  them,  i.  868.  Are  nothing 
to  God,  81^5.  Are  ail  known  by  God,  l 
422,  423.  Shall  be  restored  to  their 
primitive  eud,  i.  313,  it  293.  Their  beau- 
tiful order  and  situaticin,  1 520.  521.  Are 
fitted  for  their  several  ends,  i  522 — 524. 
None  of  them  can  be  omnipresent,  L 
878;  or  omnipotent,  ii.  18;  or  infinitely 
perfect,  ii.  24;  God  could  have  made 
more  than  he  hath,  ii.  21,  22.  Made 
them  all  moie  perfect  than  they  are,  ii. 
23,  24.  Yet  all  are  made  in  the  best 
manner,  ii.  24,  25.  The  power  that  is  in 
them  demonstrates  a  greater  to  be  in 
God,  ii.  81.  Ordered  by  God  as  he 
pleases,  ii.  57.  The  meanest  of  them 
crtn  destroy  us  by  Gknl's  order,  ii.  107, 
448.  Making  dinerent  ranks  of  them, 
doth  not  impeach  God's  goodness,  ii.  232 
— 235.  Cursed  for  the  sin  of  man,  iL 
760,  298.  What  benefit  they  hav^  by 
the  redemption  of  man,  u.  293,  294. 
Cannot  comfort  us  if  God  be  angry,  d. 
448.  All  8*ubject  to  God,  il  381—387. 
AH  obejr  Goil.  ii.  466,  4^6. 
Curiotity  in  inquiries  about  God's  counsels 
'  and  aot  ions,  a  great  folly,  I  295.  It  is 
an  injuring  God's  knowledge,  476 — 477. 
It  is  a  contempt  of  Divine  wisdom,  l  590. 
Should  not  be  employed  about  what  Gk>d 
hath  not  revealed,  i.  603,  604.  The 
consideration  of  God's  sovereignty  would 
check  it,  ii.  457. 

D. 

Day,  how  necessary,  i,  523. 

Death  of  Christ,  its  value  is  from  his  Di- 
vine Nature,  i  564.  Vindicated  the 
honor  of  the  law,  both  as  to  precept  and 
penalty,  L  566.  Overturned  the  Devil's 
empire,  I  568.  He  suffered  to  rescue  us 
by  it,  il  268.  By  the  command  of 'the 
Father,  it  425.  426. 

Debauched  persons  wish  there  were  no 
God,  i.  97. 

Decrees  of  God,  no  succession  in  them.  i. 
285.  Unchangeable,  i.  582,  583,  il  451, 
452. — See  Immutahility. 

Dejilemcnty  God  not  capable  of  it  from  any 
corporeal  thing,  i.  201,  390,  892. 

Delwhty  holy  duties  «hould  be  performed 
with,  L  234—236.  All  delight  in  wor- 
ship doth  not  prove  it  to  be  spiritual,  I 
285.  We  should  examine  ourselves  after 
worship,  what  delight  we  had  in  it,  I 
262. 

Deliverances  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  God, 
1 406.  The  wisdom  of  God  seen  in  them, 
l  560—562. 

DesireSy  of  man,  naturally  after  an  infinite 
good,  I  73,  74 ;  which  evidences  the  be- 
ing of  a  Gk>d,  I  74.  Men  naturally  have 
DO  desire  of  remembrance  of  Goo,  con- 
verse with  him,  thorough  return  to  him, 
or  imitation  of  him,  L  159—161. 


DevU^  mnn  Daturally  tinder  his  dominbB, 
i.  118,  119.  God's  restraining  him.  bow 
great  a  mercy  (see  Restraint).  Sliall  be 
totally  subdued  by  God,  I  498.  Out> 
witted  by  God,  i.  568.  His  first  %m, 
what  it  was,  ii.  427 — 429. — See  AngeL 

D''ectiony  men  n^lect  to  ask  it  of  God 
(see  IVustinff  in  oursdves).  Shoidd  seek 
it  of  him,  I  585.  Not  to  do  it,  how  sin- 
ful, I  589,  590.  Should  not  presume  to 
give  it  to  him,  I  591. 

Disappointments  make  many  cast  off  their 
obedience  t<i  God,  I  115,  116.  God  diflr 
appoints  the  devices  of  men,  il  418— 
420. 

Dispensations  of  God  with  his  own  lav,  k 
391—898. 

Distance  from  God  naturally  affected  by 
men.  1 158.  159.     How  great  it  L».  il  180. 

Distractions  in  the  service  of  Gk>d,  how 
natural,  I  114,  256.  \yill  be  so  while 
we  nave  natural  corruption  within,  L  256, 
257 ;  while  we  arc  in  the  Devil's  precineti 
I  257.  Most  frequeut  ir  time  of  afilio- 
tion,  I  255.  Mav  be  improved  to  make 
us  more  spiritual.  I  268 — 261 ;  when  we 
are  humbled  for  them  in  worship,  L  25^ 
259 ;  and  for  the  baseness  of  our  natures, 
the  cause  of  them.  i.  259.  Make  u^  prize 
duties  of  worship  the  more,  ib.  Fill  us 
xvith  admirations  of  the  graciou^ness  of 
God,  1  260.  Prize  the  meditation  of 
Christ,  I  261.  They  stiould  not  discou- 
rage us,  if  we  resist  them,  ib  ;  and  if  we 
narrowly  watch  against  them,  i  26*. 
Should  be  speedily  cast  out,  I  274. 
Thoughts  of  God's  presence  a  remedy 
against  them,  I  404. 

Distresses. — See  Afflictions 

Distrust  of  God,  a  contempt  of  God's  wis- 
dom, I  593  ;  and  his  power,  il  93 ;  and 
of  his  goodness,  ii.  319,  320.  Too  great 
fear  of  man  arises  from  it,  il  94. — See 
Trusting  in  God,  and  in  ourselves. 

Divinity  of  Christ.— See  Ckri^.  Of  the 
Holy  Ghost —See  Holy  Ghost, 

Doctrines  that  are  self-plea-ing  desired  by 
men,  I  189. — See  Truths. 

Dominion  of  God  distinguished  from  \ae 
power,  ii.  364  All  his  other  attributes 
nt  him  for  it,  ii  364,  365.  Acknowledged 
by  all.  ib.  Inseparable  from  the  notioci 
of  God,  ii  865,  866.  We  cannot  suppose 
God  a  creator  without  it,  il  366.  Caiv 
not  be  renounced  by  God  himself,  ib.; 
nor  communicated  to  any  creaturet,  il  366 
867.  Its  foundation,  il  867 — 372.  It  is 
independent,  il  872,  373;.  absolute,  ii 
873 — 377 ;  yet  not  tyrannical,  il  377 
378;  managed  with  wisdom,  rigfat-eoiiff 
ness,  and  goodness,  il  378 — 880.  It  is 
eternal,  il  386,  387.  It  is  manifested  as 
he  is  a  lawgiver,  ii.  387 — 894 ;  as  a  pro- 
prietor, ii.  394 — 413 ;  as  a  governor,  il 
418— 4*?2;  as  a  redeemer,  ii.  422 — 426. 
The  contempt  of  it,  how  greats  iL  426, 
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427.  All  sin  is  a  oontempt  of  it,  ii.  427, 

428.  The  firet  thing  Hie  devil  aimed 
against,  iL  428,  429 ;  and  Adam,  ii.  429. 
Invaded  hj  the  usurpations  of  men,  ii. 
480,  481.  Wherein  it  is  contemned  at 
aa  he  is  a  lawgiver,  ii.  481 — 486 ;  as  a 
proprietor,  ii.  485,  486 ;  as  a  governor, 
li.  486 — 441.  It  is  terrible  to  the  wick- 
ed, iL  446  148.  Comfortable  to  the 
righteous,  ii.  449 — 458.  Should  be  often 
meditated  upon  by  us,  ii.  458,  454.  The 
advantages  of  so  doing,  ii.  454 — 457.  It 
should  tfach  us  humility,  ii.  458.  Calls 
for  our  praise  and  thanks,  it  459,  460. 
Should  make  us  promote  his  honor,  ii. 
4B1,  462.  Calls  for  fear,  prayer,  and 
obedience,  ii.  462,  463.  Affords  motives 
to  obedience,  ii  468 — 466  ;  and  shows  the 
manner  of  it,  ii.  466 — 469.  Calls  for 
patience,  ii.  469.  Affords  motives  to  it, 
li  469—471.  Shows  us  the  true  nature 
ofit,  ii.  471. 

Duiiet  of  religion  performed  often  merely 
for  self-interest,  L  150 — 154.  Men  un- 
wieldy to  them,  i.  151.  Perform  them 
only  in  affliction,  i.  151,  152. — See  Ser- 
vice of  God,  and  Worship. 

Jheelling  in  heaven,  and  in  the  ark,  how  to 
be  understood  of  (rod,  i.  885,  886. 

R 

Ear  of  man,  how  curious  an  organ,  L  66. 

Earth,  how  useful,  i.  51.  55.  'i'he  wisdom 
of  God  seen  in  it,  i.  622. 

JFtfrtA^y  things.— See  World. 

Eiaculation8,  how  useful,  i  272. 

Elect.  God  Imows  all  their  persons,  L  486, 
486. 

JSlection  evidenced  by  holiness,  ii.  205.  The 
sovereignty  of  God  appears  in  it,  ii.  894 
— 896.  Not  groundecl  on  merit  in  the 
creature,  ii.  896.  Nor  on  foresight  of 
faith  and  g(KKi  works,  ii.  896 — 899. 

Elements^  though  contrary,  yet  linked  to- 
gether, i.  52,  63. 

End.  All  creatures  conspire  to  one  com- 
mon end,  i.  58 — 60  ;  pursue  their  several 
ends,  though  they  know  them  not,  i  60 
— 62.  Men  have  corrupt  ends  in  reli- 
gious duties,  i.  132,  150 — 154-,  for  evil 
ends,  i.  105,  106 ;  desire  the  knowledge 
of  God's  law,  for  by  ends,  i.  104.     Man 

-  naturally  would  make  himself  his  own 
end,  i  135 — }41 ;  how  sinful  this  is,  I 
141,  142  ;  would  make  anything  his  end 
rather  than  God,  i.  142 — 144 ;  a  creature, 
or  a  lust,  i.  144 — 146;  how  sinful  this  ia, 
ib. ;  would  make  himself  the  end  of  all 
creatures,  i.  147,  149 ;  how  sinful  this 
is,  i.  149 ;  would  make  himself  the  end 
of  God,  i.  148 — 164 ;  how  sinful  this  is,  i. 
154,  155;  cannot  make  God  his  end,  till 
converted,  i.  163,  164.  Spiritual  ones 
required  in  spiritual  worship,  i.  239 — 
241 ;  many  have  other  enda  in  it,  ib. 
VOL.  II. — 34 


God  orders  the  hearts  of  all  men  to  hia 
own,  il  54.  God  hath  one,  and  man 
another  in  sin,  L  161,  162.  We  should 
make  God  our  end,  il  206.  God  makes 
himself  his  own  end,  how  to  be  under- 
stood, ii.  228—230.  His  being  the  end 
of  all  things  is  one  foundation  of  his  do- 
minion, il  870  871.  Not  using  God'a 
gifts  for  the  end  for  which  he  gave 
them,  how  great  a  sin,  ii.  435,  436. 

Enemies  of  the  church  (see  Church).  "We 
should  be  kind  to  our  worst  enemies,  iL 
854,  355. 

Enjoyment  of  God  in  heaven  always  fresh 
and  glorious,  i.  298,  299.  We  should  en- 
deavor after  it  here,  ii.  344 — 346. 

Enin/.  Men  envy  the  gifts  and  prosperi- 
ties of  others,  l  181,  132.  An  imitation 
of  the  df  vil,  ib.  A  sense  of  God's  good- 
ness would  check  it,  ii  351.  A  contempt 
of  God's  dominion,  ii.  435. 

Essence  of  God  cannot  be  seen,  L  184,  186. 
Is  unchangeable,  I  319. 

Eternity  a  property  of  God  and  Christ,  L 
278,  279,  293,  294.  What  it  is,  I  280. 
In  what  respects  God  is  eternal,  i.  280— 
286.  That  he  is  so,  proved,  i.  286—291. 
God's  incommunicable  property,  i.  44— 
46,  291 — 293.  Dreadful  to  sinners,  I 
295,  296.  Comfortable  to  the  righteous, 
I  297—301.  The  thoughts  of  it  should 
abate  our  pride,  L  302 — 304 ;  take  off  our 
love  and  confidence  from  the  world,  L  804 
— 806.  We  should  provide  for  a  happy 
interest  in  it,  L  306 ;  often  meditate  ob 
it,  i.  307,  308.  Renders  him  worthy  of 
our  choicest  affections,  L  308 ;  and  our 
best  service,  i.  808,  809. 

Exaltation  of  Christ,  the  holiness  of  God 
appears  in  it,  ii.  136, 137.  Ills  goodnesfc 
to  us  as  well  as  to  Christ,  ii.  268,  269 , 
and  his  sovereignty,  ii.  426. 

Examination  of  ourselves  before  and  after 
worship,  and  wherein  our  duty,  i.  252 — 
266,  275. 

Exf>erience  of  God's  goodness  a  preserva- 
tive against  atheism,  i.  86,  87. 

Eztretnity,  then  God  usually  delivers  hia 
church,  101. 


F. 


Faith,  the  same  thing  may  be  the  object 
of  it,  and  of  reason  too,  i.  27 — 29.  Must 
be  exercised  in  spiritual  worship,  i.  230, 
281.  The  wisdom,  holiness,  and  good- 
ness of  God  in  prescribing  it  as  a  condi 
tion  of  the  covenant  of  grace  (see  Cove- 
nant). Must  look  back  as  far  as  the 
foundation  promise,  I  499.  Only  the 
obedience  flowing  from  it  acceptable  to 
God,  i  504,  505.  Distinct,  but  insepara- 
ble from  obedience,  i.  505,  506.  Fore- 
sight of  it  not  the  ground  of  election,  ii. 
396—399. 

Fall  of  man,  God  no  way  the  author  of  it» 
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il  12S— 125,  142,  14«.  How  great  it  ig, 
il  480,  481.  Doth  not  impeach  God*B 
goodneas,  iL  231,  282.  It  u  evident,  ii. 
825,  826 ;  brought  a  curse  od  the  crea* 
tures. — See  Creatures, 

Falls  of  God's  children  turned  to  their  good, 
i.  537—647. 

Fear,  not  the  cause  of  the  belief  of  a  Qod, 
L  41.  Meo  that  are  under  a  slavish  fear 
of  him  wish  there  were  no  God,  l  98,  99. 
Of  man,  a  contempt  of  Ghxi's  p^wer,  ii. 
93,  94.  Should  be  of  God,  and  not  of 
the  piide  or  force  of  man,  il  106,  107. 
Gkxl*8  sovereignty  should  cause  it,  iL  462. 

Features  different  in  every  man,  and  how 
necessary  it  should  be  so,  I  66,  67,  520. 

Fervency. — See  Activity. 

Flesh,  the  legal  services  so  called,  L  218, 
211. 

Fools,  wicked  men  are  so,  L  28,  686,  687. 

Folly.,  siu  is  so. — See  Sin, 

Forgetfulness  of  God,  men /naturally  are 
prone  to  it,  i.  159,  160.  Of  his  mercies 
a  great  siu  (see  Mercie^).  How  attrib- 
uted to  God,  i.  421. 

Foreknowledge  iu  God  of  sin,  no  blemish  to 
his  holiness,  ii.  146,  l46.— ^ee  Knowledge 
of  God. 

Future  things,  men  desirous  to  know  them, 
i.  476, 477.  Known  by  God.— See  Kmne- 
ledge  of  God 


G. 


Gabriel,  on  what  messages  he  was  sent,  il  - 
75. 

Generation,  oould  not  be  from  eternity,  I 
44—46. 

Gi/ts^  God  can  >>estow  them  on  men,  il 
884,  885.  His  sovereignty  seen  in  giving 
greater  measures  to  one  than  another,  il 
408—410. 

Ghry  of  all  they  do  or  have,  men  are  apt 
to  ascribe  to  themselves,  I  189.  Of  God 
little  minded  in  many  seemingly  good 
actious,  I  124 — 127.  Men  are  more  con- 
cerned for  tlieir  own  reputation  than 
God's  glory,  i.  140.  Should  be  sdmed  at 
in  spiritual  worship.  I  289 — 241.  God's 
permission  of  sin  is  in  order  to  it,  ii.  154 
— 156.  Should  be  advanced  by  us,  il 
461,  462. 

God,  his  existence  known  by  the  light  of 
nature,  i.  86 ;  by  the  creatures,  i.  28,  29, 
42 — 64.  Miracles  not  wrought  to  prove 
it,  i.  29.  Owned  by  the  universal  con- 
sent of  all  nations,  l  80,  81.  Never  dis- 
puted of  old,  i.  81,  32.  Denied  by  very 
few,  if  any,  i.  82,  88.  Constantly  owned 
in  all  changes  of  the  world,  l  84 ;  under 
anxieties  of  conscience,  ih.  The  devil 
Dot  able  to  root  out  the  belief  of  it,  i.  85. 
Natural  and  innate,  1.  35,  36.  Not  intro- 
duoed  merely  by  tradition,  I  87,  38 ;  nor 
policy,  I  88,  89 ;  nor  fear,  i.  41.  Wit- 
UjBssed  to  by  the  very  nature  of  man,  i 


68 — ^76;  and  by  extraordinary  oeonr 
rences,  i.  7%  77  ;  impossible  to  demoa- 
strate  there  i»  none,  I  81.  Motives  to 
endeavor  to  be  settled  in  the  belief  of  it, 
I  84,  85.  Directions,  L  86,  87.  Men  wish 
there  were  none,  and  who  they  are,  L  96 
— 99.  Two  wayt^  of  describing  him,  ne- 
gation and  affirmation,  I  181,  182.  Is 
active  and  communicative,  I  201.  Pro- 
priety in  him  a  great  blessedness  (See 
Ooitenant).     Infinitely  happy,  ii.  86,  87. 

Good,  that  which  is  materially  so  may  be 
done,  and  not  formally,  I  120,  124 — 126. 
Actions  cannot  be  performed  before  con- 
version, i.  168,  164.  The  thoughts  of 
God's  presence  a  spur  to  them,  I  404, 
405.    God  only  is  so,  il  210,  21 1. 

Goodness,  pure  and  perfect,  the  royal  pre- 
rogative of  God  only,  ii.  214.    Owned  by 
all  nations,   ii.   215,   219.     Inseparable 
from  the  notion  of  God.  il  216,  217. 
What  is  meant  by  it,  ii.  217.    How  dis- 
tinguished from  mercy ,  ii.  2 1 8,  2 1 9.   Cum- 
prehends  all  his  attributes,  il  219,  220. 
Is  so  by  his  essence,  il  221,  222.     The 
chiefs  to.     It  is  conmiunieatsve,  il  223, 
224;   necessary   to  kim,   il   224 — 226; 
voluntary,  ii.  226,  227 ;  communicative 
with  the  greatest  pleasure,  ii.  227,  228 ; 
the  displaying  of  it,  the  motive  and  end  of 
all  his  works,  il  228 — 230.     Arguments 
to  prove  it  a  property  of  God,  ii    230, 
831 ;  vindicated  from  the  objections  made 
agabst  it.  il  281 — 244 ;  appears  in  crea- 
tion, ii.  244 — 258;  in  redemption,  ii.  258 
— 294  :  in  his  government,  h.  295 — 318; 
frequently  ooutemned  and  abused,  il  SIS, 
814;  the  abuse  and  contempt  of  it,  base 
and  disingenuous,  il  814.  315  ;  highly  re- 
sented by  God,  il  315,  816.     How  it  is 
contemned  and  abused,  ii.  816 — 325.  Meif 
justly  punished  for  it,  ii.  326,  327.     Fits 
God  for  the  government  of  the  world, 
and  engages  him  actually  to  govern  it,  il 
827,  828.     The  ground  of  all  religion,  ii 
829,  830.     Renders  God  amiable  to  him- 
self, ii   831.     Should  do  so  to  us,  and 
why,  ii.  332—335.     Renders  him  a  fit 
object  of  trust,  with  motives  to  it,  drawn 
hence,  il  885 — 838 ;  and  worthy  to  be 
obeved  and  honore<i,  ii.  338 — 341.    Com* 
fortable  to  the  righteous,  and  wherein,  il 
841 — 344.    Should  engage  us  to  endeavor 
after  the  enj('yment  of  him,  with  mo- 
tives,   il   844—347.      Should   be  ofteu 
meditated  on,  and  the  advantages  of  so 
doing,  il  847 — 85 1 .    We  should  be  thank- 
ful for  it,  il  351 — 853;  and  imitate  it, 
and  wherein,  ii.  853 — 865. 

Gospel,  men  greater  enemies  to,  than  to  the 
law,  I  166.  Its  excellency,  I  167,  601, 
602.  Called  spirit,  I  213.  The  only 
means  of  establishment.  I  501.  Of  an 
eternal  resolution,  tiiough  of  a  tempora* 
ry  revelation,  i.  502.  Myst«*ious,  ib. 
The  first  preachers  of  it  (see  AjMfsdes), 
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Ito  anti<]^uit7,  i.  603,  b'04.  The  goodness 
of  Gkxi  m  spreading  it  among  the  Gen- 
tiles, i  604.  Gives  no  encouragement  t-o 
licentiousness,  ib.  The  wisdom  of  Qod 
in  its  propagation,  i.  674 — 680;'  and 
power,  li.  66 — 73.— -See  ChrUtian  Reli- 
gion, 

Government  ef  the  World :  God  could  not 
manage  it  without  immutability,  i  894 ; 
and  knowledge,  L  464, 466 ;  and  wisdom, 
1.  676, 676.  The  wisdom  of  God  appears 
in  his  goTcrnment  of  man,  as  rational,  i. 
626 — ^632  ;  as  sinful,  l  682 — 644 ;  as  re- 
stored, i.  644 — 647.  The  power  of  God 
appears  in  natural  govemmeut,  iL  44 — 
92;  moral,  ii.  62 — 64;  gracious  and  ju- 
dicial, ii.  66 — 68.  The  goodness  of  G(od 
in  it,  iL  296—813.  God  only  fit  for  it, 
1680.  681. 544 ;  iL  186. 327  ;  doth  actual- 
ly manage  it,  L  680,  681 ;  iL  828,  829.  Is 
contemned,  iL  486' — 441. — See  Lava. 

Oovemar,  Qod^a  dominion  as  such,  iL  413 
—422. 

ChracSf  the  power  of  God  in  planting  it,  iL 
74 — 78  (see  Convereion);  and  preserving 
it,  ii.  79,  80. — See  Ferteverance.  God's 
withdrawing  it  no  blemish  to  his  holi- 
ness, L  166 — 170.  Shall  be  perfected  in 
the  upright,  iL  190,  191.  God  exerdses 
a  sovereignty  in  b^towing  and  denying 
it,  ii.  400— -404^  Means  of  grace.--See 
Means. 

Graces  must  be  acted  in  worship,  ii.  229— 
284.  We  should  examine  how  we  acted 
them  after  it,  L  263,  264. 

Growth  in  grace  annexed  to  true  sanctifica- 
tion,  iL  858.  Should  be  labored  alter,  IL 
206,  207. 

H. 

Habits,  spiritual,  to  be  acted  in  spiritual 
worship,  L  229,  280.  The  rooting  up 
evil  ones  shows  the  power  of  God,  u.  76, 
77. 

Hand.  ChriHt's  sitting  at  Gk>d's  right  hand 
doth  not  prove  the  ubiquity  of  his  hu- 
man nature,  ii.  878. 

Hardness^  how  God,  and  how  man,  is  the 
cause  of  it,  iL  166 — 168. 

Harmony  of  the  creatures  show  the  being 
and  wisdom  of  God,  L  62 — 60. 

Heart  of  man,  how  curiously  contrived,  L 
66.  We  should  examme  ourselves,  how 
our  hearts  are  prepared  for  worship,  i. 
252,  268 ;  how  they  are  fixed  in  it,  and 
how  thev  are  after  it,  L  258 — 256.  God 
orders  all  men's  to  his  own  ends,  ii.  64. 

Heaven^  the  enjoyment  of  God  there  will 
be  always  fiesn  and  glorious,  L  298,  299. 
Why  called  God's  throne,  L  886,  386. 

Heavenly  bodies  subservient  to  the  good 
of  the  world,  L  68,  64, 

Uonea,  wlieu  he  prophesied,  iL  490. 

Holiness  a  necessary  ingredient  in  spiritual 
worship,  L  238,  289.  A  glorious  perfec- 
tion of  God,  iL  110,  111,    Owned  to  be 


so  both  by  heathens  and  heretics,  iL  111 
God  cannot  be  conceived  without  it,  ii 
111,  112.  It  hath  an  excellency  above 
all  his  other  perfections,  ii.  112.  Most 
loftily  and  frequently  sounded  forth  by 
the  angels,  ib.  He  swears  by  it,  t6.  It 
is  his  glory  and  life,  iL  112,  118,  The 
l^lory  of  all  the  rest,  ii.  118,  114.  What 
it  is.  and  how  distinguished  from  right- 
eousness, iL  114,  116.  His  essential  and 
necessary  perfection,  iL  116,  116.  God 
only  absolutely  holy,  ii.  1 1 6 — 1 1 8.  Causes 
him  to  abhor  all  sin  necessarily,  intense- 
ly, universally,  and  perpetually,  ii.  118 
— 122.  Inclines  him  to  love  it  m  others, 
ii.  121, 190, 191.  So  great  that  he  cannot 
positively  will  and  encourage  sin  in  oth- 
ers,or  do  it  himself,  iL  122 — 126.  Appears 
in  his  creation,  iL  126,  127 ;  in  his  gov- 
ernment, iL  127 — 186  ;  in  redemption,  ii. 
186 — 138;  in  justification,  iL  188;  in 
r^eneration,  iL  189.  Defended  in  all  his 
acts  about  sin,  iL  139 — 171.  How  much 
it  is  contemned  in  the  world,  and  where- 
in, iL  171—180.  To  hate  and  scoff  at  it 
in  others,  how  great  a  sin,  iL  176.  Ne- 
cessarily obliges  him  to  punish  sin,  ii. 
181 — 103 ;  and  exact  satisfaction  for  it, 
ii.  183,  184.  Fits  him  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  ii.  186,  187.  Com 
fortable  to  hol;^  men,  ii.  190,  191.  Shall 
be  perfected  in  the  upright,  ib.  We 
should  get,  and  preserve  right  and  strong 
appreheusions  of  it ;  and  the  advantage 
of  so  doing,  iL  191 — 196.  We  should 
glorify  God  for  it,  and  how,  iL  196—199 ; 
and  labor  after  a  conformity  to  it,  and 
wherein,  iL  199 — 201 ;  motives  to  do  so, 
it  208—206 ;  and  directions,  ii.  206—207. 
We  should  labor  to  grow  in  it,  iL  206, 
207.  Exert  it  iu  our  approaches  to  God, 
iL  207.     Seek  it  at  his  bunds,  iL  207,  208. 

Holy  Qhost^  his  Deity  proved,  ii.  80. 

Hutniiity  a  necessary  ingredient  in  spirit- 
ual worship,  i.  287,  288.  We  should  ex- 
amine ourselves  about  it  after  worship,  L 
256.  A  conjuderation  of  God's  etemitj 
would  promote  it,  i.  802 ;  and  of  his 
knowledge,  L  496,  497 ;  and  of  his  wis- 
dom, L  597;  and  of  his  power,  iL  106; 
and  of  his  holiness.  iL  192,  198 ;  and  of 
his  goodness,  iL  823 ;  and  his  sovereign- 
ty, iL  457,  458. 

HypocriteSy  their  false  pretences  a  virtual 
detiial  of  God's  knowledge,  i.  481, 483 ;  it 
is  terrible  to  them,  L  492. 


Idleness,,  it  is  an  abuse  of  Gkxl's  mercies  to 
make  them  an  occasion  of  it,  iL  323. 

Idolatry  of  the  heathens  provcB  the  belief 
of  a  God  to  be  universal,  i.  30,  31.  The 
first  object  of  it  was  the  heavenly  bodies, 
i.  43.  Springs  from  unworthy  ima^na- 
I      tions  of  God,  L  167-    Not  couutenaneed 
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bj  Gbd's  omnipresence,  i.  889,  390. 
Spring  from  a  w^ant  of  due  notioii  of 
God's  infinite  power,  iL  92.  A  contempt 
of  Gk>d's  dominion,  ii.  486,  437. 

Imoffe  of  Qod  in  man  consists  not  in  exter- 
nal form  and  fi^re,  i.  192,  192.  Un- 
reasonable to  make  any  of  him,  i.  193 — 
195;  it  is  idolatry  so  to  do,  i  195,  196. 
Hie  de&cing  it  an  injury  to  God's  holi- 
ness, ii.  173,  174.  ]^uul,  at  first,  made 
after  it,  il  248. 

ImagincUioiMy  men  naturally  have  un- 
worthy  ones  of  God,  I  165,  166.  Vain 
ones  the  cause  of  idolatry,  and  supersti- 
tion, and  presumption,  i.  156, 167 ;  worse 
than  idolatry  or  atheism,  I  168 ;  an  in- 
jury to  God's  holiness,  ii.  172,  173. 

Imitation  of  God,  man  naturally  hath  no 
desire  of  it,  i.  161.  We  should  strive  to 
imitate  his  immutability  in  that  which 
is  gfood,  i.  360,  361 .  In  holiness,  wherein, 
and  why,  and  how,  ii  199 — 207 ;  and  in 
goodness,  ii.  358 — 355. 

Immortal,  God  is  so,  i  202. — See  Eternity 
of  Qod. 

Immutability  a  property  of  G6d,  i.  3?6, 
817 ;  a  perfection,  L  817,  318 ;  a  glory 
belonging  to  all  his  attributes,  i  818 ; 
necessary  to  him,  i.  818,  319.  God  is 
immutable  in  his  essence,  i.  819 — 821 ; 
in  knowledge,  i.  821 — 825;  in  his  will, 
though  the  things  willed  by  him  are  not, 
i  825—328.  This  doth  not  infringe  his 
Uberty,  i.  328.  Immutable  in  regard  of 
place,  L  328,  829.  Proved  by  argpiments, 
L  820—384,  582,  583;  ii.  87.  Incom- 
municable to  any  creature,  i.  884,  885, 
ii.  141.  Objections  against  it  answered,  L 
887—346.  Ascribed  to  Christ,  i.  846— 
848.  A  ^ound  and  encouragement  to 
worship  him,  i.  848 — 350.  How  Contra- 
ry to  Gk>d  in  it  roan  is,  i  350,  358.  Ter- 
rible to  sinners,  i.  858,  354.  Comfortable 
to  the  righteous,  and  wherein,  i  864 — 
856.  An  argument  for  patience,  i.  859. 
Should  make  us  prefer  God  before  all 
creatures,  i  858.  We  should  imitate 
this  his  immutability  in  goodness ;  mo- 
tives to  it,  I  860,  361. 

hnpatience  of  men  is  great  when  God 
crosses  them,  i.  130,  131.  A  contempt 
of  God*s  wisdbm,  1  592  ;  and  of  his  good- 
ness, ii.  317.  818;  and  of  his  dominion, 
ii.  437,  438. ' 

Impenitence  an  abuse  of  God's  goodness,  ii 
319.  It  will  clear  the  equity  of  God's 
justice,  ii  506,  507.  An  abuse  of  pa- 
tieuce,  ii  608,  509. 

Imperfection*  in  holy  duties  we  should  be 
sensible  of,  i  232.  Should  make  us  prize 
Christ's  meditation,  i  261. 

Impossible,  some  things  are  in  their  own 
nature,  ii  26,  27.  Some  things  so  to  the 
nature  and  being  of  G^  and  his  per- 
fections, ii.  27 — 29.  Some  things  so,  be- 
cause of  God's  ordination,  ii.  29,  SO.    Do 


not  infringe  the  almigbtiness  of  G^f 
p6w6r,  ii.  29—30. 

Ineamathn  of  Christ,  the  pow^r  of  God 
seen  in  it,  ii.  59 — 65. 

Tneotnprehemible,  God- is  so,  i  894,  3^5. 

Incmutaney,  natural  to  mail,  i.  850 — 35S 
In  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  i  350^ 
851 ;  in  will  and  affections,  i.  851 ;  ia 
practice,  i  852 — 354;  is  die  root  of 
much  evil,  ift. 

Infirmities,  the  knowledge  of'Ood  a  com> 
fort  to  his  people  under  them,  i  488, 
489.  The  goodness  of  God  in  bearing 
with  them,  li.  309.  His  patience  a  com- 
fort under  them,  ii.  516. 

Injuries,  men  highly  ooncemed  for  those 
that  are  done  to  themselves;  little  for 
those  that  are  done  to  &>d,  i  140.  God's 
patience  under  them  should  make  us  re- 
sent them,  ii  517,  518. 

Injustice,  a  contempt  of  God*s  dominion,  ii, 
435, 

Innocent  person,  whether  God  may  inflict 
eternal  torments  upon  him,  ii.  375,  880, 
881. 

Instruments,  men  are  apt  to  pay  a  service 
to  them  rather  than  to  God,  i.  144; 
which  is  a  contempt  of  divine  power,  ii 
94,  95 ;  and  of  his  goodness,  ii.  824,  325. 
Deliverances  not  to  be  chiefly  ascribed 
to  them.  i.  407.  Qod  makes  use  of  sin- 
ful ones,  i.  584,  585.  Kone  in  creation, 
ii  40 — 42.  The  power  of  God  seen  la  * 
effecting  his  purposes  by  weak  ones,  IL 
58,  59. 

Inventions  of  men. — See  AdditioH  and 
Worship, 

J. 

Jehovah  signifies  God's  eternity,  i  290;  aad 
his  immutabHitv.  i  880.  God  called  so 
but  once  in  the  book  of  Job,  ii.  86. 

Job,  when  he  lived,  ii.  8. 

Jonah,  how  he  came  to  be  believed  by  the 
Ninevites,  i  537. 

Joy,  a  necessary  ingredient  Jn  spiritual 
worship,  i  234 — ^286.  Should  aeoompa- 
nv  all  our  duties,  ii  468,  469. 

Jwfyinff  the  hearts  of  others,  a  great  rin,  i. 
478,  479.  Their  eternal  state  a  greater, 
ib. 

Judgment-day,  necessity  of  it»  i.  '470,  471, 
583,  584. 

Judyrnents,  extraordinary,  prove  the  being 
of  God.  i  74,  75.  Men  are  apt  to  put 
bold  interpretations  on  them,  i  138.  God 
is  just  in  them,  i  162,  I6S ;  espeexaUy 
after  the  abuse  of  his  goodness  an()  par 
tience^  ii  826,  827,  506,  507.  On  God's 
enemies,  matter  of  praise,  ii.  110.  De- 
clare Gk>d's  holiness,  li  182 — 186 4  which 
should  be  observed  in  them,  ii  197.  Not 
sent  without  warning,  ii  241,  242,  488 — 
49 1.  Mercy  mixed  with  them,  ii  24% 
248.  God  sends  them  on  whom  he 
pleases,  ii  420.    Delayed  a  long  time 
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wliere  there  is  do  repentviee,  if.  491, 
492.  Ood  UQ  willing  to  pour  them  out 
when  he  cannot  delay  them  fuoj  longer, 
il  492,  498.  Poured  out  with  regret,  ii, 
498.  494;  by  degrees,  21  494,  496; 
moderated,  ii  495,  496. — See  Pwii$h- 
merUs. 

Jyutiee  of  Qod,  a  motive  to' worship,  i.  €07. 
Its  plea  a^inst  man,  i.  664 — 666.  Re- 
conciled with  mercy  in  Christ,  i.  666, 
667.  VindictiTe,  natural  to  God,  ii.  181 
— 188.  Requires  satisfaction,  ii.  186, 
186. 

JutHficatvm  cannot  be  by  the  best  and 
strongest  works  of  nature,  i.  166,  478, 
474;  il  177,  178,  J86,  186.  The  hoU- 
ness  of  Ood  appears  in  that  of  the  gos- 
p^,  ii.  188.  llie  expectations  of  it  by 
the  outward  observance  of  the  law  can- 
not satisfy  an  inquisitive  conscience,  ii. 
2 1 2.  Men  naturally  look  for  it  by  works, 
il  212,  218. 


KtngdoTM  are  disposed  of  by  Qod,  IL  418, 
414. 

Knowledge  in  God  hath  no  succession,  i. 
284,  286,  294,  296,  464-466.  Immu- 
table, L  821—824,  460.  Argumenta  to 
prove  it,  i.  893--896,  461---466.  The 
.manner  of  it  incomprehensible,  L  324, 
826,  428,  429,  438.  Gk>d  is  infinite  iu  it, 
I  409.  Owned  by  all,  I  409,  410.  He 
hath  a  knowledge  of  vision  and  intelli- 
gence, speculative  and  practical,  i.  411, 
412;  of  apprehension  and  approbation, 
i  412,  418.  Hath  a  knowledge  of  him- 
self, i.  414—417.  Of  all  things  possible, 
i  417 — 420 ;  of  all  things  past  and  pres- 
entj  I  420 — 422.  Of  all  creatures,  their 
actions  and  thoughts,  L  422 — 4^7.  Of 
all  sms,  and  how,  i.  427—429.  Of  all 
future  things,  he  alone,  and  how,  L  429 
—489.  Of  all  future  contingencies,  i. 
489—446.  Doth  not  necessitate  the  will 
of  man,  i  446 — 461.  It  is  by  his  essence, 
i  462,  468.  Intuitive,  L  463--466.  In- 
dependent, I  466,  467.  Bistin  t,  i.  468, 
469.  Infiillible,  i.  469.  No  blemish  to 
his  holiness,  L  461—466.     Infinite,  at- 

.  tributed  to  Christ,  i.  466—469.  Infers 
his  providence,  i  469,  470 ;  and  a  day 
of  judgment,  i  470,  471 ;  and  the  resur- 
rection, i.  471,  472.  Destroys  all  hopes 
of  justification  by  anything  m  ourselves, 
i.  472,  473.  Calls  for  our  adoring 
thoughts  of  him,  i  47d,  474 ;  and  humili- 
ty, L  474,  476.  How  injured  in  the 
world,  and  wherein,  L  476 — 488.  Com- 
fortable to  the  righteous,  and  wherein,  i. 
483 — 491.  Terrible  to  sinners,  i.  491, 
492.  We  should  have  a  sense  of  it  on 
our  hearts,  and  the  advantages  of  it,  L 
492-^97. 

Kno^tdge  of  GodTs  will,  men  negligent  io 


using  the  means  to  attain  it,  i.  100,  101, 
Enemies  to  it,  and  have  no  delight  in  it, 
i.  101—- 108.  Seek  it  l&r  by-snds,  i  104 
Admit  it  with  wavering  afSeotions,  ib. 
Seek  it,  to  improve  some  lust  by  it,  i 
106,  106.  A  seose  of  man's,  liath  a 
greater  influence  on  us  than  that  of 
God,  i.  144,  146,  479,  480.  Sins  a^nst 
it  should  be  avoided,  I  178.  Distinct 
from  wisdom,  i.  608.  Ox  all  creatures, 
is  derived  from  God,  i.  462,  468.  Ours, 
how  imperfect,  L  474,  476. 


Law  of  God,  how  opposite  man  naturally 
is  to  it— ^ee  Afan.  There  is  one  in  the 
minds  of  men,  which  is  the  rule  of  good 
and  evil,  I  69,  70.  A  change  of  them 
doth  not  infer  a  change  iu  God,  I  846. 
Vindicated,  both  as  to  the  precept  and 
penalty,  in  the  death  of  Christ,  I  666 — 
667.  Suited  to  our  natures,  happiness, 
and  oonscienoe,  1 627 — 629 ;  ii.  268.  We 
should  submit  to  them,  I  608,  604.  The 
transgression  of  them  punished  by  God, 
iL  132,  188,  898,  394.  God's  enjoining 
one  which  he  knew  man  would  not  o^ 
serve,  no  blemish  to  his  holiness,  ii.  143. 
To  charge  them  with  rigidness,  how 
l^reat  a  sin,  ii.  178,  179.  We  should 
miitate  the  holiness  of  them,  iL  199 — 
201.  The  goodness  of  God  in  that  of  in- 
nocence, ii.  262 — 264.  Cannot  but  be 
good,  il  889,  840.  He  gives  laws  to  all, 
il  888,  889.  Positive  ones,  ib.  His 
only  reach  the  conscience,  iL  890,  891. 
Dispensed  with  by  him,  but  cannot  by 
man,  il  391—898,  4!i0,  481.  To  make 
any,  contrary  to  God's,  how  great  a  sin, 
il  481,  482;  or  make  additions  to  them, 
il  482,  488 ;  or  obey  those  of  men  be> 
fore  them,  il  488—436,  467,  468.— See 
Governor  and  Magisiratea. 

LieenHouane98,  the  gospel  no  friend  to,  I 
604. 

Lifej  eternal,  expected  by  men  from  some- 
thing of  their  own.— See  Justifieation. 
Assured  to  the  people  of  God,  i.  366. 

Lighty  a  glorious  creature,  il  848,  844. 

Light  of  nature  shows  the  being  of  a  God, 
L  27—29. 

Limiting  Gh>d,  a  contempt  of  his  dominion, 
il  439. 

Livee  of  men  at  God's  disposal,  il  421,  423 

Love  to  God,  sometimes  arises  merely  from 
some  self-pleasing  benefits,  L  149 — 161. 
A  necessary  ingredient  in  spiritual  wor- 
ship, I  281,  282.  A  great  help  to  it,  L  272. 
God  is  highly  worthy  of  it,L  308 ;  il  196, 
197, 832—386.  Outward  expressions  of 
it  insignificant  without  obedience,  il  218, 
214.  God's  gospel  name,  il  267,  269. 
Of  God  to  his  people,  great,  il  449,  460. 

LutU  of  men  make  tnem  atheists^  L  24,  Mi 
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Moffittracyr  the  goodoew  of  God  in  settling 
it,  il  300,  801. 

MagUtraieB  are  inferior  to  Gk>d ;  to  be  obe- 
dnent  to  hiin.  ii  444,  445.  Ought  to 
goverD  justly  aodrighteoiwlyyil  446.  To 
be  obeyeti,  ii.  446,  446. 

Man  could  not  inaloe  himeelf,  i.  46 — 49. 
The  world  Bubeervieiit  to  him,  L  63 — 66. 
The  abridgment  of  the  universe,  i.  64 ;  ii. 
848,  249.  Naturally  disowns  the  rule 
God  hath  set  him,  1 99 — 1 17.  Owns  any 
rule  rather  than  Gods,  i.  1 1 7—121.  Would 
.i-^set  himself  up  as  his  own  rule,  i.  121 — 127. 
^^  Would  give  laws  to  God,  i.  127 — 138. 
Would  make  himself  bis  own  end. — See 
Etid,  His  natural  eorruptiou  how  great, 
ii.  63,  54.  Made  holy  at  first,  ii.  126, 
127,  248, ;  yet  mutable,  which  was  no 
blemish  to  Gud's  holiness,  ii.  140 — 143. 
Made  after  God's  image,  ii.  248.  The 
world  made  and  furnished  for  him,  ii. 

.  249 — 252.  In  Ids  ourrupt  estate,  with- 
out auy  motives  to  excite  God's  redeem- 
ing love,  il  268 — 273.  Restored  to  a 
more  excellent  state  than  his  first,  il 
291—298.  Under  God's  dominion,  il 
884—386. 

Means, — See  Jnatmment  To  depend  on 
the  power  of  God,  and  neglect  them,  is 
an  abuse  of  it,  ii.  96.  Of  grace,  to  neg- 
lect them  an  affi*ont  of  God's  wisdom,  I 
689,  590.  Given  to  some,  and  not  to 
othei*B,  ii.  408 — 407.  Have  various  in- 
fluences, il  407,  408. 

Meditation  on  the  law  of  Gk>d,  men  have 
no  delight  in,  I  101,  102. 

MemberSt  bodily,  attributed  to  God  do  not 
prove  him  a  bod^,  I  188—190.  What 
sort  of  them  attributed  to  him,  i.  189; 
with  a  respect  to  the  incarnation  of 
Christ,  i.  189,  190. 

Mercies  (»f  God  to  sinners,  how  wonderful. 
I  161,  162.  A  motive  to  worship,  I  206 
— 208.  Former  ones  should  be  remem- 
bered when  we  come  to  beg  new  ones,  I 
277,  278.  Its  plea  for  fidleu  man,  I  656, 
557.  It  and  justioe  reooncUed  in  Christ, 
I  557,  558.  Holiness  of  God  in  them  to 
be  observed,  il  197,  198.  Contempt  and 
abuse  of  theno. — See  Goodness,  One 
foundation  of  God's  dominion,  il  871, 
372.  C»Ul  for  our  love  of  him,  ii.  232 — 
235 ;  and  obeditoceTto  him,  il  388,  389. 
Given  after  great  provocations,  il  496, 
497. 

Merit  of  Christ,  not  the  cause  of  the  first 
resolution  of  God  to  redeem,  il  266,  266. 
Kot  the  cause  of  election,  il  896.  Man 
incapable  oi^  il  343,  344. 

Miracles  prove  the  being  of  a  God,  though 
nob  wrought  to  thut  end,  I  29,  76. 
Wrought  by  God  but  seldom,  1 550.  The 
power  of  Qtod,  il  84,  86 ;  seen  no  more  in 
them  than  in  the  ordinary  works  of  na- 


ture, il  61 ,  62.  Many  wrought  by  Cbriii^ 
il  64 

Moral  goodness  enoouraged  by  God,  il  90Z, 
8(H. 

Moral  law,  odmmands  things  good  in  their 
own  nature,  i.  94,  96  ;  il  389.  The  holi- 
ness of  God  appears  in  it,  il  128.  Holy 
in  the  matter  and  manner  of  his  pre- 
cepts, il  128 — 130.  Reaches  the  inward 
man,  il  130.  Perpetual,  il  180,  131. — 
See  Law  of  Ood,  Published  with  maj- 
esty, il  890. 

Mortification,  how  difficult,  I  164,  166. 

Motions  oi  all  creatures  in  God,  il  49.  Va- 
riety of  them  in  a  single  creature,  il  50. 

Mountains,  how  useful,  I  54.  Before  th« 
deluge,  i.  278.       * 

Mouthy  how  curiously  eontrived,  I  66^ 

N. 

Nature  of  man  must  be  sanctified  before  il 
can  perform  spiritual  worship.  I  2S3» 
224.  Human,  highly  advanced  by  its 
union  with  the  Son  of  God,  ii.  273,  274. 
Hunum  and  divine  in  Christ. — See 
Union. 

Nighi,  how  necessary,  I  623. 

a 

Obedience  to  God,  not  troe  unless  it  be 
universal,  I  108,  109.  Due  to  him  upoa 
the  account  of  his  eternity,  I  308,  809. 
To  him  should  be  preferred  before  obe- 
dience to  men. — ^See  Laws.  Of  faith  <xily 
acceptable  to  God,  I  505.  Distinct,  haHL 
inseparable  from  &ith,  I  505,  606.  Shall 
be  rewarded,  i.  529,  630.  Redemptioa 
a  strong  incentive  to  it,  L  571.  Without 
it  nothing  will  avail  us,  ii.  218, 214.  The 
goodness  of  God  in  accepting  it,  thougli 
imperfect,  il  3u9.  Due  to  God  for  ma 
goodness,  ii.  388 — 841.  Due  to  him  as  a 
sovereign,  il  462^-46b.  What  kind  of 
it  due  to  hhu,  il  466—469. 

Objects,  the  proposing  them  to  man  whidi 
God  knows  he  will  use  to  sin,  no  blemish 
to  God's  holiness,  il  161 — 166. 

Obstinacy  in  sin  a  contempt  of  Divine 
power,  il  92,  98. 

Omissions  of  prayer  a  practical  denial  of 
God's  knowledge,  i.  481 ;  of  duty,  a  ooo 
tempt  of  his  goodnesa,  il  820,  821. 

Omnipresence,  an  attribute  of  Gkxi,  I  866^ 
367.  Denied  by  some  Jews  and  hea- 
thens, but  acknowledged  by  the  wiseal 
amongst  them,  I  868.  To  be  understood 
negatively,  I  869.  Influential  oo  all 
creatures,  I  869,  870.  limited  to  sub- 
jects capacitated  for  this  or  that  kind  of 
It,  1 370.  Essential,  1 871.  Inallplao^i 
371, 372.  With  »iU  creatures,  I  378,  874  ; 
without  mixture  with  them,  or  divisioa 
of  himself;  I  874.  Not  by  multiplkar 
tion  or  extension,  I  876 ;  but  totally,  ilk 
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To  tinaginary  spaces  beyond  the  world 
i.  875 — 877 .  God**  iDCon^unieable  prop- 
erty, L  878.  Arguments  to  prove  hi« 
omoipreseuoe,  i  S78 — 885  Objeetinas 
against  it  aQuwered,  i.  885 — 392.  As- 
cribed to  Christ,  i.  892,  898.  Proves  Ood 
a  Spirit,  i.  898 ;  and  his  providence,  ib,; 
and  omniscient  and  incomprehensible,  i 
894,  895.  Calls  for  admiration  of  him, 
L  895  896.  Forgotten  and  contemned,  L 
896,  897.  Terrible  to  sinners,  i.  897, 
898.  Comfortable  to  the  righteous,  and 
wherein,  L  898 — i02.  Should  be  often 
thought  of,  and  the  advantages  of  so 
doing,  L  402 — 405. 
Oppontion  in  the  hearts  of  men  naturally 
against  the  will  of  God,  l  102,  108. 

P. 

PardoHj  God's  infinite  knowledge  a  com- 
fort when  we  reflect  on  it,  or  seek  it,  i. 
490, 491.  The  power  of  G<kI  in  granting 
it,  and  giving  a  sense  of  it,  it  78 — 80. 
The  spring  of  all  other  blessings,  ii.  857. 
Always  accompanied  with  regeneration, 
i6.  Punishment  remitted  upon  it,  ii. 
853.  It  is  perfect,  ib.  Of  Gud,  and  his 
alone,  gives  a  full  security,  ii  450. 

Patience  under  afflictions  a  duty,  L  604, 
605.  God's  immutability  should  teacli  us 
it  L  869.  A  sense  of  God's  holiness 
would  promote  it,  il  195,  196;  and  his 
goodness,  u.  850.  Motives  to  it.  ii.  469, 
470,  The  true  nature  of  it,  il  471.  Con- 
sideration of  God's  patience  to  us  would 
promote  it,  ii.  618. 

Patience  of  God  how  admirable,  t.  161,  895. 
896 ;  ii  497 — 500.  His  wisdom  the 
groimd  of  it,  i.  581,  582.     Evidences  his 

B>wer,  il  64,  474.  Is  a  property  of  the 
ivine  nature,  il  477,  478.  A  part  of 
eoodness  and  mercy,  but  differs  from 
both,  ii.  478 — 480.  Not  insensible,  con- 
strained, or  faint-hearted,  ii.  480,  481. 
Flows  from  his  fulness  of  power  over 
himself,  il  481,  482.  Founded  in  the 
death  of  Christ,  il  482,  483.  His  vera- 
city, holiness,  and  justice  no  bars  to  it, 
il  488 — 486.  Ikercised  towards  our 
first  parents,  Gentiles,  and  Israelites,  il 
486 — 488.  Wherein  it  is  evidenced,  ii. 
488 — 500.  The  reason  of  its  exercise,  ii. 
500 — 507.  It  is  abused,  and  how,  il  507 
— 509.  I'he  abuse  of  it  sinful  and  danger- 
ous, ii.  509 — 518.  Exercised  towards 
sinners  and  saints,  il  513,  514.  Com- 
fortable to  all,  ii.  514 — 516;  especially 
to  the  righteous,  ib.  Should  be  medita- 
ted on,  and  the  advantage  of  so  doing,  il 
516 — 518.  We  should  admire  and  Uess 
God  for  it,  with  motives  so  to  do,  ii.  518 
-^22.  Should  not  be  presumed  on,  il 
522, 528.  Should  be  imitated,  ii.  528, 524. 
PoetM,  fewer  sacred  ones  good,  than  of  any 
other  kind,  I  148. 


Peace,  God  only  can  speak  it  to  troubled 
souls,  il  79. 

PermiMsion  of  sin,  what  it  is.  and  that  it  it 
no  blemish  to  God's  holiness,  il  146 — 
156. 

Pereeeuti&ns^  the  gpoodness  of  God  seen  in 
them,  il  809 — 811.    See  Apontasy. 

Pereeoerance  of  the  saints  a  gospel  doctrine, 
I  501.  Certain.  I  856,  356  :  il  100.  189. 
Motives  to  labor  after  it,  i.  860. 861.  De- 
pends on  God's  power  and  wisdom,  L 
500,  501  ;  il  79,  80. 

Pleaeuretj  sensual  men  strangely  addicted 
to,  I  144.  We  ought  to  take  heed  of 
them,  i.  178. 

PooTf  the  wisdom  of  God  in  making  some 
so,  I  581,  582. 

Powety  infinite,  belongs  to  God,  il  10.  The 
meaning  of  the  word,  il  12.  Absolute 
and  ordinate,  il  12,  13.  Distinct  from 
will  and  wisdom,  ii.  14,  15.  Gives  life 
and  activity  to  his  other  perfections,  il 
15,  16.  Of  a  larger  extent  than  some 
others,  il  16.  Originally  and  essentially, 
in  the  nature  of  God,  and  the  same  wiUi 
his  essence,  il  17,  18.  Incommunicable 
to  the  creature,  il  18,  24.  Infinite  and 
eternal,  ii.  18 — 26.  Bounded  by  his  d^ 
cree,  il  25,  26.  Not  infringed  by  the 
impossibility  of  doing  some  things,  ii.  26 
— 80.  Arguments  to  prove  it  is  in  God, 
ii.  80 — 85.  Appears  in  creation,  ii.  35— 
44 ;  in  the  government  of  the  world,  il 
44 — 59;  in  redemption,  il  59 — 65;  in 
the  publication  and  propagation  of  the 
gospel  il  65 — 74 ;  in  planting  and  pre- 
serving grace,  and  pardoning  sin,  il  74 — 
80.  Ascribed  to  Christ,  ii.  80->86 ;  and 
to  the  Holy  Ghost,  il  86.  Infers  his 
blessedness,  immutability,  and  provi- 
dence, ii.  86 — 88.  A  ground  of  worship, 
ii.  88 — 90 ;  aad  for  the  belief  of  the  re- 
surrection, ii.  90 — 92.  Contemned  and 
abused,  and  wherein,  ii.  92 — 96.  Terri- 
ble to  the  wickeil,  il  96 — 98.  Comfort- 
able to  the  rightet>us,  and  wherein,  il 
98—102.  Should  be  meditated  on,  il 
102,  108;  and  trusted  in,  and  why,  il 
103  ^1 06.  Should  teach  ns  humi  iity  and 
submission,  ii.  106  ;  and  the  fear  of  him, 
and  not  of  man,  ii.  106L,  107. 

Praise^  consideration  of  God's  wisdom  and 
goodness  would  help  us  to  give  it  to  him, 
L  597,  598 ;  il  351.  Men  backward  to 
it,  ii.  356,  857.     Due  to  him,  ii.  459, 460. 

Prayer y  men  impatient  if  God  do  not  an- 
swer it,  I  162,  153.  We  should  take 
the  moet  melting  opportunities  for  secret 
prayer,  i.  275.  Not  unnecessary  because 
of  God's  immutability  and  knowledge,  i. 
848 — 360,  479.  To  creatures  a  wrong 
to  God's  omniscience,  i.  475,  476.  Omis- 
sion of  it  a  practical  denial  of  God's 
knowledge,  I  481.  It  is  a  comfort  that 
the  most  seoret  ones  are  understood  by 
God,  I  486—488.    God's  wisdom  a  com* 
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fort  in  delnyiiig  or  denying  an  answer  to 
them,  L  693.  For  success  on  wicked  de- 
signs how  BUiful,  ii.  175,  176.  God  fit  to 
"be  trusted  in  for  nn  answer  of  them,  n. 
188,  189.  The  goodness  of  Ood  in  an- 
swering them,  ii  807 — 809.  His  good- 
ness a  comfort  in  them,  ii.  841,  342. 
God's  dominion  an  encouragement  to,  and 
ground  of  it,  il  451,  462,  463. 

Preparation,  we  nhould  examine  ourselves 
euiicerning  it  before  worship,  L  252,  253. 
Consideration  of  God*s  knowledge  would 
promote  it,  1495;  496.  How  great  a  sin 
to  oome  into  God's  presence  without  it, 
ii.  176,  177. 

Presence  of  men  noore  regarded  than  God's, 
i.  144.     We  should  seek  for  God*s  special 

•  and  iufluential  presence,  i  405.  See  Om- 
nipresence. 

Preserve  himself  no  creature  can,  L  48,  49 ; 
il  46,  47.  God  only  can  the  world,  i.  62, 
63.  The  power  of  God  seen  in  it,  il  44 — 
4*^.  One  foundation  of  God's  dominion, 
ii  871. 

J^tesumptian  springs  from  vain  imagina- 
tions of  God,  1. 1 57.  A  contempt  of  God's 
dominion,  ii.  440,  441. 

Pride,  how  common,  i.  139.  An  exalting 
ouiselves  above  God,  i.  147,  148.  The 
thoughts  (»f  Gkxi's  eternity  should  abate 
it,  i.  303.  An  afiront  to  Gk>d's  wisdotn,  i. 
592.  Of  our  own  wisdom,  foolish,  i  600, 
QiOl.  God's  mercies  abused  to  it,  ii  828. 
A  contempt  of  his  dominion,  ii  439,  440. 

Principles  better  known  by  actions  than 
words,  i  92,  98.    Some  kept  up  by  God 

.  to  faciliute  the  reception  of  the  gospel, 
i  576,  577. 

Propagation  of  creatures,  the  power  of  God 
se«;n  in  it,  ii.  47-— 49.  Of  mankind  one 
end  of  God's  patience,  ii.  504. 

Prophenes  prove  the  being  of  Gk)d,  i  76, 

Promises,  men  break  them  with  God,  i  1 16, 

.  117,  351,  358.  Of  God  shall  be  per- 
formed, i  8U0, 801 ;  ii  99,  100,  516.  We 
should  believe  them,  and  leave  God  to 
his  own  season  of  accorapiishiug  them,  i. 
499.    Distrust  of  them  a  ooniempt  of 

.  Gods  wisdom,  i  598.  The  holiness  of 
God  in  the  performance  of  them  to  be 
observed,  ii.  197,  198. 

Providence  of  God  proved^  i  898,  394.  469, 
470;  ii.  87,  88.— See  Government  of  the 
world  fclspecially  to  his  church,  and  the 
meanest  in  it,  i.  406 — 408.  Extends  to 
all  creatures,  ii  296 — 800.  Distrust  of 
it,  a  contempt  of  God's  goodness,  ii.  819, 
820. 

PunisJimenis, — See  Jvdfftnents,  God  al- 
ways just  in  them,  i  162,  168 ;  ii  826, 

■  ■  827.  Of  smuers  eteriml,  i  296,  297. 
The  wisdom  of  God  seen  in  them,  i  648. 
Keeesi<arily  Ibllow  sins,  ii  181 — 188.  Do 
not  impeach  God's  goodness,  ii.  236—244. 
Not  God's  pi-imary  intention,  ii  240, 241. 


Inflicting  them  a  branch  of  God's  domra- 
ion,  ii.  898,  ^4 ;  necessarily  follow  upoa 
it,  ii  447.    Of  the  wicked  unavoidable 
and  terrible,  ii.  447—449. 
Purgatory  held  by  the  Jews,i  126. 

R 

/?atn,  an  instance  of  God's  wisdom  aoa 
power,  i  522. 

Reason  should  net  be  the  measure  of  God's 
revelations,  i  602,  608. 

Hepentance,  how  ascribed  to  God,  i  841, 
842.  A  reasonable  condition,  i  578. 
The  end  of  G<id's  patience,  ii  602—604. 
I'he  oonsideralion  of  God'a  patience  would 
make  us  frequent  and  serious  in  the 
practice  of  it,  li  517,  518. 

Reprobation  consistent  with  Gknl's  holinesa 
and  justice,  ii  146,  147. 

Reproof  may  be  lor  evil  ends,  i  164. 

R^jntiation,  men  more  oonoerned  for  their 
own,  than  God  s  glory,  i  140. 

Resignation  of  ourselves  would  flow  from 
oousideration  of  God'a  wisdom,  i.  604, 
605 ;  slH>uld  from  that  of  his  sovereignty, 
ii  457. 

Restraint  of  men  and  devils  by  God  in 
mercy  to  man,  i  582,  583,  ii  62 — 54, 164, 
801,  416—418. 

Resolutior^  good,  how  soon  broken,  i.  851. 

Resurrection  of  the  bodv  no  incredible  doe- 
trine,  i  471, 472 ,  ii.  90—92.  The  power 
of  GiKJ  in  that  of  Christ,  ii;  65.  Of  men, 
ascribed  to  Christ,  ii  84,  86. 

Reverence  necessary  in  the  worship  of  God, 
i  236,  237. 

Revelations  of  God  are  not  to  be  censured, 
i  590,  591. 

Riches,  inordinate  desire  aft-er  them  a  hin- 
drance to  spiritual  worship,  i.  278.  God 
exercises  a  si»vereiguty  m  bestowing 
them,  ii  411^  412. 

Rivers,  how  useful,  i  522,  628. 

Romfi,  why  called  Babylon,  i  89. 

a 

8aer€tments,  the  goodness  of  GK)d  in  appoint- 
ing them,  ii  287,  288. 

Salvation  of  men,  how  desirous  God  is  of 
it,  ii  284—287,  500—502. 

Sanetification  deserves  our  thanks  as  mudi 
as  justification,  u.  857,  868.— See  EoU- 
ness. 

Batisfaction  of  the  soul  only  in  God,  i  74> 
202,  208,  806,  806.  Ifeoessary  for  sin,  ii. 
183,  184. 

Sceptics  must  own  a  First  Cause,  i  51. : 

Scoffing  at  holiness  a  great  sin,  ii  170;  and 
at  couvietions  in  others,  ii  191, 192. 

Seripty/res  are  wrested  and  abused,  i  105, 
106,  134,  185.  Ought  to  be  prised  and 
studied,  i  173.  The  not  fuIhUing  some 
predictions  in  them,  doth  not  prove  God 
to  le  changeable,  i  842—846.    Of  th« 
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Old  ToBtament  gire  credit  to  the  New ; 
and  of  the  New  illustrate  those  of  the 
Old,  I  608.  All  truth  to  \>e  drawn  thenoe» 
ib.  Of  the  Old  Testament  to  be  studied, 
Uk  Somethiug  in  Uieto  suitable  to  all 
Bortft  of  men,  L  528 — 630.  Written  so 
as  to  prevent  foreseen  corruption!*,  i.  580, 
531.  To  study  arguments  irom  them  to 
defend  sin,  a  contempt  of  Qod's  holiness, 
il  175.  The  goodness  of  God  in  giving 
them  as  a  rule,  ii.  804,  805. 

Stfo,  how  useful,  i.  54,  55.  The  wisdom  of 
Gk)d  seen  in  it,  L  522 ;  and  his  power,  ii. 
7,  45.  46. 

Searching  the  hearta^of  men,  bow  to  be  un- 
derstood of  God,  I  427,  42$. 

SeoiouBf  the  variety  of  them  necessary,  L 
623. 

B^crety^  a  poor  refuge  to  sinners,  i,  491, 
492. 

Secret  sins  cause  atings  of  conscience,  L  71, 
72,  463 ;  knuwu  to  God,  i.  394,397,  398, 
49(^  491 ;  shall  be  reveaded  in  the  day 
of  judgment,  L  470,  471 ;  prayers  and 
wurks  known  to  God,  I  486—488. 

SwhtU^i  uaen  abuse  God's  bles&iugs  to  it, 
ii.  323. 

Self,  man  most  opposite  to  those  truths 
that  are  most  contrary  to  it,  i.  107.  Man 
sets  up  lis  his  own  rule,  i.  121.  Dissatis- 
fied with  ojnscience  when  it  contradicts 
its  dt^sires,  I  123,  .124.  Merely  the 
agr«eab!ene8s  to  it  the  springs  of  many 
mati'rially  good  actintis,  i.  124 — 126,  149 
—154,  240,  241.  Would  make  it  the 
rule  of  God,  l  127 — 135  ;  and  his  own 
end,  and  the  end  of  all  creatures,  and  of 
God.— See  £nd.  Applauding  thoughts 
of  it  how  common,  i.  138,  139.  Men 
ascribe  tiie  glory  of  what  they  have  or 
do  to  it,  i  139,  140;  desire  doctrines 
pleasing  to  it,  i6 ;  highly  concerned  for 
any  injury  done  to  it,  i.  140;  obey  it 
against  the  light  of  conscience,  i.  '140, 
141 ;  how  grertt  a  sin  this  is,  i.  141,  142. 
The  giving  mercies  pleasing  to  it,  the 
only  cause  of  many  men's  love  to  God,  L 
149,  150.  Men  unwieldy  to  their  duty 
where  it  is  not  concerned,  i  151,  152  - 
how  sinful  this  is,  i.  154, 155.  The  great 
enemy  to  the  goepel  and  converbion,  l 
165. 

8elf4&ve  threefold,  L  136.  The  cause  of  all 
ain,  and  hindrance  of  ooayersion,  i.  185*- 
138. 

Service  of  God,  bow  unwilling  men  are  to 
it.  i.  112 — 114;  slight  in  the  perform- 
aaoe  of  it,  L 1 1 3, 1 14 ;  show  not  tnat  natu- 
ral vigor  in  it  as  they  do  in  their  world- 
ly  buaiuese,  i.  1 18^-115 ;  quickly  weary 
of  it,  i.  114,  115 ;  desert  it,  I  115—117. 
The  preeenee  of  God  a  comfort  in  it,  I 
401,  402  .  Hypocritical  pretences  for 
avoiding  it,  a  denial  of  Goas  knowledge, 
i  481,  482.    A  aen^e  of  God's  govdneas 


would  make  us  faithful  in  it,  ii.  839 — 341 
Some  c<dled  to,  and  fitted  for  more  emi- 
nent ones  in  their  generation,  il  410 — 
416,  Omissious  of  it  a  contempt  of  God'a 
sovereignty,  ii.  441. 

Sin  founded  in  a  secret  atheism  and  self- 
love,  I  93,  136—138.  Reflects  a  dis- 
honor on  all  the  attributes  of  GikI,  L  93, 
94.  Implies  God  is  unworthy  of  a  being, 
ib.  Would  make  him  a  foolish,  impure 
and  miserable  being,  L  94,  95.  More 
troublesome  than  holiness,  L  111.  112. 
To  make  it  our  end,  a  great  debasing  of 
God,  i.  144 — 146.  No  excuse,  but  an  ag- 
gravation, that  we  serve  but  one,  L  145, 
146.  Abstinence  from  it  proceeds  many 
times  from  an  evil  cause,  i.  150,  479, 480. 
God  s  name,  word,  and  mercies,  made- 
use  of  to  countenance  it,  I  154;  ii.  172, 
173,  321— S24,  508,  509.  Spiritual  to 
be  avoided,  i.  203,  204.  It  is  folly,  i 
295,  296.     Past  ones  we  should  be  hum- 

.  bled  for,  i.  301,  302,  492,  493.  Hath 
brought  a  curse  on  the  creation,  L  315. — 
See  (Jreaturett,  Past  known  to  God,  L 
420,  421  ;  all  known  to  him,  and  how,  i. 
427—431,  493,  494.  A  sense  of  God't 
knowledge  and  holiness  would  check  it, 
494, 495 ;  ii.  1 94.  Bounded  by  God,  L  532, 
533.  God  brings  glory  to  himself,  and 
g(X)d  to  the  creature  out  of  it,  I  538 — 
544.  God  hath  shown  the  greatest  ha- 
tred of  it  in  redemption,  L  567,  568.  A 
C4>ntempt  of  God's  power,  il  92.  Ab- 
honed  by  God,  il  118—122,  181,  182. 
In  God's  people  more  severely  punished 
in  this  world  than  in  others,  ii.  120,  121. 
God  cannot  be  the  author  of  it  iu  others, 
or  do  it  himself,  il  122 — 127.  God  pun- 
ishes it.  and  cannot  but  do  so,  il  132, 
133,  182,  183.  'I'he  instruments  of  it 
detestable  to  God,  il  138,  134.  Opposite 
to  the  holiness  of  God,  ii.  171,  172.  To 
charge  it  on  God,  or  defend  it  by  his 
word,  a  great  sin,  ii  174,  175.  Entrance 
of  it  into  the  world  doth  not  impeach 
God's  goodness,  il  231,  232.  Those  that 
disturb  societies  most  signally  punished 
in  tlii-i  life,  il  301,  302.  A  contempt  of 
God  8  d«  xninion,  il  42  7— 431 .  How  much 
God  is  daily  provoked  by  it,  il  497 — 499. 
519,  620.  An  abuse  of  God's  patience,  il 
508,  609. 

Sincerity  required  in  spiritual  worship,  L 
225,  226.  Cannot  be  unknown  to  God, 
I  486.  Consideration  of  God's  know- 
ledge would  promote  it,  I  496. 

Sinful  times,  iu  them  w^  should  bo  most 
holy,  il  198,  199. 

Sinnere,  GtKl  hath  shown  the  greatest  love 
to  them,  and  hatred  to  their  sins,  I  567, 
568.  Everything  in  their  possession  de- 
testable to  God,  il  133,  134. 

Society ,  the  goodness  of  God  seen  in  the 
preservation  of  it,  il  SOU — 802.    Could 
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not  exist  without  reetraining  grace. — 
See  Restraint 

Bonl,  the  yaBtness  of  its  capacity,  and 
quickness  of  its  motion,  i.  97,  68.  Its 
union  to  the  bodj  wonderful,  i.  69.  Gh>d 
only  can  satisfy  it. — See  SatUfaetian. 
They  only^can  converse  with  God,  L  202. 
Should  be  the  objects  of  onr  cbtefest  care, 
L  208.  We  should  worship  God  with 
them,  L  209 — 211.  The  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God  seen  in  them,  ii.  49, 247, 
248. 

8paee»f  imaginary  beyond  the  world,  God 
is  present  with,  i  876 — 877. 

Spirit,  that  God  in  so,  plainly  asserted  but 
once  in  scripture,  i.  180.  Various  ac- 
ceptations ^f  the  word,  i.  181,  182.  That 
G^  is  so,  how  to  be  understood,  ib. 
God  the  only  pure  one,  i.  182,  188. 
Arguments  to  prove  Gkxl  is  one,  I  188 — 
188.  Objection  against  it  answered,  i 
188—190. 

Spirit  of  God,  his  assistance  necessary  to 
spiritual  worship,  i.  224;  225. 

Spiritt  of  men  raised  up,  and  ordered  by 
Ghnl  as  he  pleases,  ii.  416,  416. 

Subjection  to  our  superiors,  God  remits  of 
hi5  own  right  for  preserving  it,  ii.  801, 
802. 

Suevess,  men  apt  to  ascribe  to  themselves, 
i  189.  Not  to  be  ascribed  to  ourselves, 
ii.  324.  825.  Denied  by  God  to  some,  ii. 
411,412. 

Sumtner,  how  necessary,  L  528. 

Sun,  conveniently  placed^  L  58.  Its  motion 
useful,  l  58,  57.  The  power  of  God  seen 
in  it,  i.  195,  196. 

Supper^  Lc^rd's,  the  goodness  of  God  in  ap- 
pt'inting  it,  ii.  287,  288.  Seals  the  cove- 
nant of  grace,  ii  288,  289.  In  it  we 
have  union  aud  communion  with  Christ, 
ii.  389 — 29 1.  The  neglect  of  it  reproved, 
il  291. 

SuprrtrogcUion,  an  opinion  that  injures  the 
bolitie^s  of  God,  iL  179,  180. 

Superstition  pr<»cee<is  from  yuin  imagina- 
tions of  God,  I  156,  157. 

Swearing  by  any  creature,  an  injury  to 
Gods  omniscience,  i.  477,  478. 

T. 

TemptatieiM.  the  presence  of  Ghd  a  comfort 
in  them,  i.  899  ;  the  thoughts  of  it  would 
be  a  shiold  against  them,  i.  403.  The 
wisdom  and  power  of  God  a  ctmifort  un- 
der them,  i.  594;  ii.  99.  The  goodness 
manifested  to  his  people  under  them,  iL 
811—318.  The  thoughU  of  G»)d's  sov- 
eignty  would  arm  and  make  us  watchful 
against  them,  ii.  456. 

f%ankfulneu,  a  necessary  ingredient  in 
spii-itual  worship,  i.  288,  234.  Due  to 
God,  ii.  851,  852,  460.  518—522  ;  a  sense 
of  his  goodness  would  promote  it,  L  851. 


Theft,  an  inTasion  of  God's  dominioii,  2 
485. 

ThoughU  should  be  often  upon  God,  i.  87. 
88 ;  teldom  are  on  him,  i.  148,  1 59^  160: 
All  known  by  God  only,  i  424—427; 
and  by  Christ,  i.  467 — 469.  Cherishing 
evil  ones  a  practical  denial  of  God*s  know- 
ledge, i  482,  488.  Thoughts  of  God's 
knowledge  would  make  us  watchful  orer 
them,  L  495. 

Threatening*,  the  not  fulfilling  them  some- 
times, argue  no  diange  in  God,  L  342— • 
845.  Are  conditional,  ib.  The  goodness 
of  God  in  them,  iL  255.  Go  before 
judgments. — See  JudgmenU. 

Time  cannot  be  infinite,  L  44,  45. 

Titne*  of  bestowing  mercy,  God  orders  as 
a  sovereign,  ii.  412,  418. 

Tongue,  how  carious  a  workmanship  i  66. 

Tradition*,  old  ones  generally  loet,  i  87, 
88.  Belief  of  a  God  not  owing  merely 
to  them,  ib. 

IVanntbftantiation  an  absurd  doctrine,  ii 
95. 

Trees,  how  useful,  i  54,  528. 

Truet  in  themselves,  men  do,  and  not  in 
God,  i  150.  We  should  not  in  the  world, 
i  804—807,  857,  858.  God  the  fit  ob- 
ject of  it,  i  484,  485.  569,  570.  583 ;  n. 
108, 104,  188,  885—387,462,463;  means 
to  promote  it,  i.  497 ;  ii.  454,  456.  Should 
not  in  our  own  wisdom,  i  600,  601.  Li 
ourselves,  a  contempt  of  God's  power 
aud  dominion,  ii.  94, 95, 486,  487.  God's 
power  the  main  ground  of  trusting  him, 
li  104,  105  ;  and  sometimes  the  only  one, 
ii.  105.  106.  Should  be  placed  in  God 
agains^t  outward  appearance^  ii  198. 
Goodness  the  first  motive  of  it.  ii  386^ 
Mt»re  foundations  of  it,  and  motives  to  it 
under  the  go8pel  than  under  the  law,  ii 
887.  Gives  God  the  glory  of  his  g«iod- 
ness,  ii  887,  888.  God's  patience  to  the 
wicked,  a  ground  for  the  righteous  to 
trust  in  his  promise,  ii.  616.   * 

Truthe  of  God  most  contrary  to  self,  man 
most  opposite  to ;  and  to  those  that  are 
most  holy,  ttpiritual,  leail  most  to  God, 
and  relate  most  to  him,  i.  107.  Men  m 
constant  in  the  belief  of  them,  1 860,  85L 


U. 


Ubiquity  of  Christ's  human  nature 

futed,  i.  878. 
Venial  sins,  an  opinion  that   reproadiei 

God's  holiness,  ii.  179. 
Virtue  and  vice  not  arbitrary  things  i  98| 

94. 
Unbelief,  the  reason  of  it,  i  1 66.     A  eon 

tempt  of  Divine  power,  ii  96;  and  good 

noss,  ii.  819. 
Union  of  soul  and  body  an  effeet  of  Alp 

mighty  power,  i  69. 
Unioti  of  two  natures  in  Christ,  made  M 
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flange  in  his  Divine  nature,  l  889,  840. 
Shows  the  wisdom  of  Gkjd,  L  652 — 568. 
How  necessary  for  us,  i.  568 — 566.  Shows 
the  power  of  Gkd,  ii.  62.  Explained,  ii. 
62,  68  — See  Jncamatum, 
U9wrpaiion9  of  men  an  inyasion  of  Qod's 
Boyereignty,  ii  480,  481. 

W. 

WattT,  an  excellent  creature,  ii.  224. 

WealcMM,  sensiblenees  of  a  necessary  in- 
gredient in  spiritual  worship,  L  232. 

Will  of  God  cannot  be  defeated,  i  95,  96. 
Man  averse  to  it. — See  Man,  The  same 
with  his  essence,  L  825,  826.  Always 
accompanied  with  his  understanding,  L 
826.  Unchangeable,  L  826 — 828.  'fhe 
unchangeableueas  of  it  doth  not  make 
things  willed  by  him  so,  i  827,  828. 
Free,  ib.  How  concurrent  about  sin,  iL 
147,  148. 

Will  of  man  not  necessitated  by  Ood*s  fore- 
knowledge, i.  446—451 ;  subject  to  God, 
il  885,  386. 

WindSt  how  useful,  1.  622. 

Winter^  how  useful,  i.  528. 

Wiadom,  an  attribute  of  God,  I  507.  What 
it  is,  and  wherein  it  consists,  ib.  Distinct 
from  knowledge,  L  508.    Essential,  which 

-  is  the  same  with  his  essence ;  and  per- 
sonal, ib.  In  what  sense  God  is  only 
wise,  L  509 — 514.  Proved  to  be  in  God, 
i.  515 — 518.  Appears  in  creation,  i 
518 — 525.  In  the  government  of  man 
as  rational,  i.  525 — 582;  as  j&dlen  and 
sinful,  L  532 — 544 ;  as  restored,  L  544 — 
552.  In  redemption,  i.  552 — 571.  In 
the  condition  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  i. 
571 — 574.  In  the  propa|ption  of  the 
gospel,  L  674 — 580.  Asc  ibed  to  Christ, 
1.  580.  Renders  God  fit  to  govern  the 
world,  and  inclines  him  actually  to  gov- 
ern it,  I  580 — 682.  A  ground  of  his 
patience  and  immutability  in  his  de- 
crees, L  682, 588.  Makes  hun  a  fit  object 
of  our  trust,  i.  588.  Infers  a  day  of 
judgment,  L  588,  584.  Calls  for  a  vene- 
ration of  him,  i.  584.  A  ground  of 
prayer  to  him,  i  586.  Prodigiously 
contemned,  and  wherein,  L  585 — 698. 
Comfortable  to  the  righteous,  1 693 — 595. 
In  creation  and  government  should  be 
meditated  on,  and  motives  to  it,  i.  595 — 
698.  In  redemption  to  be  studied  and 
admired,  i.  598 — 60a  To  be  submitted 
to  in  his  revelations,  precepts,  provi- 
dences, i.  602 — 606.  Nut  to  be  censured 
in  any  of  his  ways,  L  606,  606. 

Wiadom^  no  man  should  be  proud  o(  or 
trust  in,  L  600,  601.  Should  be  sought 
from  God,  I  601,  602. 

World  was  not,  and  could  not  be  from 
eternity,  i.  44— -46,  Could  not  make  it- 
self^ i  47—49.    No  creature  could  make 


it,  L  49,  60.  Its  harmony,  L  62 — 60. 
Greedily  pursued  by  men,  i  148,  144. 
Inordinate  desires  Mter  it  a  great  hin- 
drance to  spiritual  worship,  l  278.  Our 
love  and  confidence  not  to  bo  placed  ict 
it,  I  804,  816,  816.  Shall  not  be  annihi- 
lated, but  refined,  i  811 — 814. — See 
Creatur€$»  We  should  be  seubibls  of 
the  inconstapey  of  all  thines  in  it,  i.  856, 
867 ;  our  thoughts  shoiwl  not  dwell 
much  on  them,  i  867;  we  should  not 
trust  or  rejoice  &  them,  i  357,  868. 
Not  to  be  preferred  before  God,  I  858, 
869.  Made  m  the  best  manner,  ii.  24,  25. 
Mode  and  richly  furnished  for  man,  M. 
249 — 251.  A  sense  of  God's  goodness 
would  lift  us  up  above  it,  ji  361. 
Worihip  of  God,  a  folly  to  neglect  it,  i.  87, 
88.  If  not  according  to  his  rule,  no  bet- 
ter than  a  worshipping  the  devil,  L  118, 
119.  Men  prone  to  corrupt  it  with  their 
own  rites  and  inventions,  i.  138,  184. 
Spiritual,  men  naturally  have  no  heart 
to,  i.  160.  Cannot  be  right  without  a 
true  notion  of  God,  i.  198.  Should  be 
spiritual,  and  spiritually  performed,  i. 
206,  206.  God*8  spirituahty  the  rule, 
though  his  attributes  be  the  foundation 
of  it,  i.  206—208 ;  iL  88—90.  Spiritual, 
to  be  due  to  him,  manifest  by  tne  Ught 
of  nature,  though  not  the  outward  means 
and  matter  of  an  acceptable  worship  dis- 
coverable by  it,  i  208 — 211.  Spiritual, 
owned  to  lie  due  to  God  by  heathens,  i 
209,  210.  Always  requir^  bv  God,  L 
211,  212.  Men  as  much  obliged  to  it  as 
to  worship  him  at  all,  i.  212,  213.  Cere- 
monial hiw  abolished  to  promote  it,  i 
218 — 219.  Legal  ceremonies  did  not 
promote,  but  rather  hinder  it,  i.  214 — 
21jB.     By  them   God  was  never  well- 

S leased  with,  nor  intended  it  should  be 
urable,  i.  216 — 219.  Under  the  gospel 
it  is  more  spiritual  than  under  the  law, 
i  219.  Yet  doth  not  exclude  bodily 
worship,  i  219 — 222.  In  societies,  due 
to  God,  i.  221.  Spiritual,  what  it  is,  and 
wherein  it  consists,  L  222 — 242.  Due  to 
God,  proved,  L  242 — 249.  Theee  re- 
proved that  render  hiia  none  at  all,  i 

249.  A  duty  incumbent  on  all,  i.  249, 

250.  Wholly  to  neglect  it  a  great  de- 
gree of  atheism,  i  250.  To  a  ffllse  God, 
or  in  a  fali»e  manner,  better  than  a  total 
neglect  of  it,  i  260.  261.  Outward,  not 
to  be  rested  in,  i  251,  252.  We  should 
examine  ourselves  of  the  manner  of  it, 
and  in  what  particulars,  L  262 — 266. 
Spiritual,  it  is  a  comfort  that  God  re-, 
quires  it,  i.  256.  Not  to  give  it  to  God, 
is  to  affront  all  his  attributes,  L  268— 
271,  481.  To  give  it  him,  and  not  that 
of  our  spirits,  is  a  bad  sign,  i  268,  269. 
Merely  carnal,  uncomfortable,  unaccept- 
able, abominable,  i.  269 — ^271.  Direotiona 


640 


na>Ex. 


for  spiritual,  L  SYl — 276.  Immutability 
of  Ood,  a  ground  of  worship,  and  «n- 
oouragement  to  ii,  L  848^860.  Bring- 
ing human  iuTsotiQiis  into  it  an  affront 
to  God*B  wisdom,  L  58Y— 689.--See  Cer^ 
m&fiie$.  A  strong  sense  of  Ood's  holi- 
neBS  would  make  us  reverent  in  it,  ii. 
194.  We  should  oarry  it  holily  in  it,  iL 
807.  Ingenuous,  would  be  promoted  bj 
a  sense  of  Ood's  goodness,  ii.  848.  Slight 
and  eareless,  a  contempt  of  Gtod's  sover- 
dgnty,  iL  440,  441 ;  and  so  is  oi  ' 


of  it,  iL  441.    Thoughts  of  Ood's  80?«r 

eignty  would  make  us  diligfnt  in  it,  S. 

466,  466. 
WoTMhip  of  creatures  is  idolatry,  i.  194 — 

196.    Not  oountenanoed  by  God's  omni- 

presence,  L  890,  891. 
TTnm^,  God  can  do  iMtte^  i.  171,  ii  442, 448 


Zeal,  sometimes  a  haae  end  in  ift^  L  1M. 
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